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Newman'f  EssayB,  Critical  and  Historical.  Pickering,  1871. 
It  is  fortunate  that  the  distinguished  author  has  been  in- 
duced to  give  these  essays  in  an  accessible  form  to  the  world 
at  a  time  when  they  may  still  be  useful  in  enabling  contem- 
poraries to  understand  him  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  under- 
stand such  an  enigmatical  figure  at  all.  At  present  there  is 
a  tendency  to  regard  him  as  a  sort  of  second  Pascal,  a  sin- 
cere and  passionate  sophist  or  a  dialectician  inspired  by 
despairing  love  according  as  the  individual  reader  happens 
to  agree  with  his  conclusions  or  to  disal|^ee.  Without  entering 
into  a  premature  discussion  of  the  relative  rank  of  the  two 
thinkers,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  the  more  obvious  traits 
that  separate  him  both  from  Pascal  and  from  another  writer 
to  whom  he  owes  more  if  he  do  not  resemble  him  more — we 
mean  from  Bishop  Butler.  Both  Pascal  and  Butler  stand 
of  course  in  living  relation  to  their  age,  but  the  argument  of 
both  is  independent  of  their  historical  position.  Dr.  Newman 
will  soon  require  as  long  an  historical  commentary  as  any 
Anglican  divine  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Again,  though 
he  shares  with  Pascal  the  irresistible  tendency  to  extreme 
alternatives,  he  is  as  far  as  possible  from  Pascal's  eager, 
impatient,  diseased  impetuosity ;  his  mind  moves  cautiously 
and  slowly,  with  perfect  self-possession  under  all  kinds  of 
self-imposed  moral  and  intellectual  restraints.  Then  Pascal 
delights  to  throw  everything  into  lurid  picturesque  antitheses. 
Dr.  Newman  prefers  sober  massive  adumbrations  of  truth ; 
he  is  only  a  dogmatist  because  he  is  penetrated  with  the 
importance  of  viewing  religion  as  something  thoroughly 
objective,  as  dealing  with  an  order  of  definite  spiritual  facts, 
which  exist  in  and  for  themselves  before  they  exist  for  us. 
But  this  kind  of  dogmatism  is  not  incompatible  with  such 
an  abiding  recognition  of  the  inadequacy  of  language  and 
thought  as  inclines  him  to  resent  the  necessity  of  attempting 
precision  at  all,  and  to  speak  more  than  once  as  if  the  defi- 
nitions extorted  from  the  Church  were  one  of  the  worst 
effects  of  heresy.  Pascal  and  Butler  are  essentially  sceptics : 
Butler  seems  to  have  no  intellectual  interests  beyond  the 
narrow  circle  of  moral  and  spiritual  probabilities  to  which 
he  labours  to  bring  every  thought  into  captivity ;  Pascal  uses 
his  mastery  of  one  form  of  positive  knowledge  to  disparage 
that  and  all  the  rest.  Newman,  on  the  contrary,  has  a 
sincere  respect  for  history  and  literature  because  he  under- 
stands them;  even  his  tendency  to  apply  transcendental 
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solvents  to  the  results  of  physical  science  is  increasingly 
justified  by  the  spontaneous  progress  of  science,  and  of 
itself  would  hardly  amount  to  scepticism.  Perhaps  it  is  this 
comprehensive  justice  rather  than  the  undeniable  difference 
of  circumstances  which  accounts  for  the  difference  between 
him  and  his  predecessors  in  their  treatment  of  opponents. 
Pascal  avowedly  treats  the  world  as  a  world  of  madmen  who  will 
think  him  mad ;  Butler  does  not  affect  to  disguise  his  contempt 
for  the  frivolity  of  the  persons  of  freethinkers  any  more  than 
his  concern  at  the  gravity  of  their  arguments.  Newman,  on 
the  contrary,  has  no  instinctive  contempt  for  a  thorough- 
going adversary  at  all ;  he  feels  that  he  is  confronted  by  a 
complete,  substantial,  intelligible  view  with  plenty  to  say  for 
itself,  by  a  view  which  he  can  enter  into,  nay,  which  he  might 
easily  share  but  for  considerations  which  he  feels  in  the  last 
analysis  are  personal,  though  he  necessarily  believes  that 
they  are  also  normal  Or,  to  put  the  same  thing  in  an- 
other way,  Newman  is  tolerant  of  the  worldly  man's  phi- 
losophy of  the  world,  because  to  him  the  world  is  a  good 
and  beautiful  thing  in  itself,  although  it  was  never  the  best 
thing  and  is  now  shamefully  marred^  Pascal,  like  Bossuet, 
can  only  see  le  vide  et  le  neant  an  fond  des  choses;  Butler 
can  only  see  a  theatre  for  moral  action;  Pascal  is  a 
Christian  Nihilist,  Butler  is  a  Christian  Stoic,  Newman  is 
a  Christian  Platonist 

Of  course  the  characteristics  of  such  a  many-sided  writer 
manifest  themselves  in  different  degrees  in  different  works ; 
in  the  present  volumes  the  reader  is  struck  principally  by 
the  thorough,  not  to  say  cruel,  mortifications  under  which 
the  writer's  intellect  has  maintained  its  vigour,  and  by  tlie 
way  in  which  that  intellect  is,  so  to  spe^,  encrusted  with 
all  kinds  of  historical  accidents.  For  this  last  reason  we 
are  glad  that  the  essays  were  republished  while  they  are 
still  intelligible:  Dr.  Newman  is  probably  mistaken  in 
thinking  that  there  is  any  danger  of  their  being  reprinted  "  to 
serve  the  cause  for  which  they  were  written  ; "  at  least  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  imagine  an  Anglicanism  of  the  future 
which  anything  like  an  honest  reprint  could  serve  ;  but  it  is 
also  certain  that  a  more  disinterested  curiosity  would  sooner 
or  later  insist  on  a  complete  edition  of  his  work,  and  we 
have  to  thank  him  for  meeting  a  demand  which  his  modesty 
does  not  permit  him  to  anticipate. 

Writers  who  devote  themselves  to  ecclesiastical  subjects 
make  many  sacrifices,  and  not  the  least  is  that  they  subject 
themselves  to  the  necessity  of  being  useful :  they  have  to 
refute  everybody  who  for  the  moment  is  dangerous ;  they 
have  to  esteem  all  unobjectionable  people  who  are  doing 
good  service;  they  have  to  answer  every  question  which 
occupies  the  public,  if  possible  in  the  very  terms  in  which 
the  public  states  it.  For  instance,  in  the  admirable  essay 
on  Private  Judgment,  Dr.  Newman  has  really  given  the  coup 
de  grdce  to  that  interesting  fetish,  by  showing  that  the 
majority  of  mankind  never  dream  of  exercising  anything 
that  can  be  called  by  the  name,  even  when  they  set  theni- 
selves  seriously  to  choose  or  change  a  reUgion,  and  that  if 
they  attempted  to  exercise  it  the  attempt  would  only  bring 
out  their  utter  incapacity.  The  work  has  been  done,  and 
it  has  not  needed  to  be  done  again :  those  who  maintain 
that  assent  ought  upon  the  whole  to  follow  the  balance  of 
producible  evidence  have  been  permanently  driven  back 
upon  the  uncomfortable  and  demoralising  doctrine  that  the 
majority  of  mankind  ought  definitely  to  recognise  their 
utter  incompetence  for  rational  assured  belief,  and  make  up 
their  minds  to  get  on  as  well  as  they  can  with  feelings  and 
practices,  opinions  and  interests.  If  this  had  been  all,  it 
might  have  been  ungracious  to  regret  that  the  writer  had 
done  no  more.  But  such  rough  iconoclasm  was  too  un- 
edifying  to  be  really  effectual,  it  was  necessary  to  find  pre- 
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cedents  and  promises  in  Scripture  for  the  exercise  of  some- 
thing that  might  be  called  private  judgment  in  the  sense  of 
being  individual,  and  to  argue  in  the  very  spirit  of  Puritanism 
that  whatever  these  did  not  cover  was  ipso  facto  illegitimate : 
while  the  whole  is  crowned  by  developing  Butler's  paradox 
that  the  contents  of  a  revelation  can  never  be  criticised  into 
the  solemn  conclusion  that  the  only  proper  subject  for  private 
judgment  is  to  be  found  in  the  two  questions,  What  is  the 
Church,  and  where  is  it  ?  Of  course,  when  the  essay  was  written 
these  things  were  more  important  than  any  historical  enquiry 
into  the  origin  of  the  enormous  influence  of  the  phrase  and 
of  the  circumstances  when  it  was  least  unmeaning,  but  the 
importance  of  such  things  does  not  last  so  long.  There  are 
too  many  illustrations  of  the  same  misfortune  in  the  two 
volumes.  No  writer  of  Dr.  Newman's  eminence,  except  an 
ecclesiastical  writer,  would  have  condescended*  to  take  a 
man  like  Mr.  Abbott  seriously,  only  an  ecclesiastical  writer 
could  have  recommended  a  book  so  full  of  tedious  shallow- 
ness, of  ingenious  dulness,  as  Palmer  on  the  Church,  with- 
out being  blind  to  the  defects  which  make  the  work  an 
abomination  to  the  natural  man.  But  there  are  other  pecu- 
liarities of  the  writer's  position  which  illustrate  ecclesiastical 
history  on  a  side  which  is  not  repulsive.  In  these  essays 
Anglicanism  presents  itself  probably  for  the  last  time  as  a 
genuine  product  of  the  Church  of  England :  not  as  a  sort  of 
dialectical  necessity  as  the  only  hypo3iesis  which  meets  the 
intellectual,  historical,  and  moral  conditions  under  which 
Englishmen  can  permanently  maintain  a  religion,  but  as  the 
sum  of  duties  incumbent  upon  the  Church  of  England  man 
as  such,  hardly  more  disputable  than  tithe-paying  or  church- 
going,  though  some  of  them  might  be  less  obvious.  Of  course 
this  involved  a  hearty  acceptance  of  the  positive  side  of  the 
Protestant  tradition,  which  had  been  renewed  by  the  unex- 
hausted influence  of  Methodism  within  and  without  the  Esta- 
blishment. Accordingly,  in  the  very  remarkable  review  of 
Milman's  History  of  Christianity  we  find  the  doctrine  of  the 
Forgiveness  of  Sins  put  forward  as  the  distinguishing  essential 
feature  of  the  Gospel  dispensation.  No  doubt,  as  Dr.  New- 
man points  out,  Milman's  determination  to  conceive  his 
subject  in  a  purely  external  historical  way  led  to  the  sup- 
pression of  some  of  its  most  important  aspects,  of  which  this 
is  certainly  one.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  whole  school 
of  Fathers  with  whom  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  if  not  quite  so 
completely  thrown  into  the  background  as  with  Milman,  is 
very  far  from  being  the  centre  of  Christianity :  it  may  almost 
be  said  in  general  that  to  converts  from  Judaism  (and  from 
forms  of  Christianity  which  may  be  said  to  Judaise)  forgive- 
ness is  the  important  point,  and  deliverance  and  a  new  life 
to  converts  from  heathenism  (including  the  Neopaganism  of 
almost  all  civilisation  since  the  Renaissance).  The  fact  is 
that  it  is  much  easier  to  be  judicial  when  in  possession  of  a 
complete  system  guaranteed  by  tradition  and  external  autho- 
rity than  when  a  thinker  has  to  construct  one  for  himself  out 
of  a  mass  of  incoherent  texts  and  precedents  by  the  aid  of 
two  or  three  principles  with  nothing  to  co-ordinate  them. 
And  this  is  the  reason  of  Newman's  severity  to  Erskine  and 
Abbott  Their  prmciple  that  nothing  is  admissible  as  dogma 
which  cannot  be  translated  into  devotion  might  almost  seem 
legitimate  as  the  converse  of  the  famous  canon  "Lex  orandi 
lex  credendi  f  but  in  their  hands  this  princ^iple  was  a  solvent 
of  traditional  orthodoxy,  so  they  and  their  principle  are 
branded  as  rationalists,  whereas  in  truth  they  are  no  more 
rationalist  than  their  critic  when  he  makes  forgiveness  of  sins 
the  key  to  Christianity;  the  fact  is,  all  three  are  Protestants. 
Another  very  remarkable  feature  of  the  essay  on  Milman  is 
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the  way  in  which  the  reviewer  meets  the  attempt  of  that 
author  to  get  rid  of  three-fourths  of  the  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices of  the  post-Apostolic  Church  by  pointing  out  analogies 
(mostly  fallacious)  outside  of  Christianity.  He  sees  that  the 
analogies  are  fallacious,  but  he  does  not  stop  to  prove  it ;  he 
is  willing  to  grant  -that  they  are  genuine,  that  the  Church 
really  adopted  these  ideas  from  without,  he  only  contests 
Milman's  inference.  Milman  argues, "  If  so,  it  is  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  Church."  Newman  answers,  "No,  so  much 
the  better  for  the  ideas  which  the  Church  has  consecrated." 
This  way  of  looking  at  things  gives  ecclesiastical  authority 
all  the  advantages  and  all  the  disadvantages  of  flexibility. 

The  essay  on  the  Catholicity  of  the  Church  of  England  is 
certainly  one  which  believers  in  its  doctrine  would  wish  to 
have  forgotten.  Doctrines  present  themselves  now  full- 
grown,  and  Anglicanism  among  the  rest:  they  walk  the 
world  unveiled,  seeking  believers  where  they  can  find  them, 
alluring  them  by  their  sweetness,  fascinating  them  by  their 
stringency,  subjugating  them  by  their  authority,  rejoicing  if 
they  meet  with  any  already  half-converted  by  his  habits  or 
his  desires,  but  willing  to  accept  any  convert  as  he  comes, 
and  to  transform  him  afterwards.  Newman,  on  the  contrary, 
insists  upon  a  preparation  of  the  heart  as  a  preliminary  to 
the  legitimate  assent  of  the  intellect  such  as  no  school  of 
religionists  ever  ventured  to  demand  except  the  earlier  and 
better  Jansenists,  and  even  they  undertook  to  reward  by  a 
certainty.  Dr.  Newman  in  1840  knew  the  Fathers  much 
too  well  to  attempt  to  establish  the  Anglican  position  as 
certainly  orthodox.  And  yet  he  was  so  much  under  the 
dominion  of  his  inherited  position  as  to  take  some  kind  of 
comfort  in  the  thought  that  the  claims  of  Rome  were  equally 
uncertain.  He  actually  looked  forward  to  bringing  over  his 
countrymen  to  the  practical  reception  of  a  system  morally 
and  intellectually  most  exacting,  and  at  the  same  time  neither 
satisfying  nor  stimulating,  although  he  could  ofler  them  no- 
thing more  than  a  presumption  that  their  service  was  after 
aU  acceptable,  and  did  not  dream  of  denying  that  it  was 
more  than  possible  that,  when  they  had  done  aJl,  they  would 
be  still  in  heresy  and  schism.  Pascal  and  Butler  had  con- 
templated the  possibility  of  the  believer  being  wrong,  but 
even  Pascal  imagined  no  worse  consequence  of  the  error 
than  that  the  Christian  might  find  he  had  lost  this  world  for 
nothing;  to  Butler,  who  thought  it  established  that  one 
ought  to  practise  the  virtues  of  Epictetus  upon  any  hypo- 
thesis, the  probability  that  his  rudimentary  Christianity  was 
true  could  only  be  clear  gain.  The  epilogue  to  this  depress- 
ing production  is  a  series  of  admirable  reasons  for  dismiss- 
ing the  "  dreary  "  question  about  Parker's  consecration  from 
the  controversy  between  Rome  and  Canterbury :  it  is  re- 
markable that  even  in  this  context  it  seems  not  to  have 
occurred  to  the  writer  to  examine  the  controversy  between 
Rome  and  Constantinople,  which  turns  exclusively  upon 
questions  equally  "  dreary."  It  is  hard  to  say  to  what  extent 
the  notes  are  intended  to  be  taken  as  complete,  whether 
they  contain  all  that  Dr.  Newman  is  inclined  to  add  or  the 
least  that  he  thinks  suflicient  to  neutralise  what  now  seem 
old  mistakes.  Even  on  the  latter  theory  they  give  the  im- 
pression of  a  strange  repose,  as  if  the  gigantic  struggles  of 
the  author  had  been  crowned  at  last  by  the  inestimable 
blessing  of  being  able  to  believe  without  having  to  remember 
why.  He  does  not  appear  careful  to  refute  his  former  self: 
he  is  satisfied  when  he  has  shifted  the  burden  of  proof. 

The  other  essays  must  be  briefly  dismissed  The  first  on 
poetry  is,  if  an  horribly  irreverent  word  may  be  pardoned, 
"  donnish,"  its  Platonism  consists  in  a  confusion  of  moral 
excellence  with  the  poetical  ideal ;  it  is  chiefly  valuable  for 
the  observation  that  Byron's  reputation  rests  largely  on  his 
rhetoric.    In  the  third,  the  "fall"  of  Lamennais  is  treated 
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without  any  of  the  sympathy  which  later  revolts  have  excited 
among  the  representatives  of  Dr.  Newman's  old  opinions. 
The  fifth,  on  the  theology  of  St.  Ignatius,  is  an  admirable 
piece  of  dialectical  exposition  :  in  the  note  the  authority  of 
the  shorter  Greek  text  is  maintained  against  that  of  the 
Syriac  by  the  usual  conservative  arguments ;  it  was  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  the  writer  should  have  followed  the 
details  of  the  controversy.  For  instance  he  does  not  men- 
tion the  acute  argument  of  Dr.  Lightfoot  from  the  variation 
in  the  superscriptions.  The  sixth,  on  the  prospects  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  has  been  falsified  by  events.  The  author 
over-estimated  the  power  of  the  school  he  founded,  and  he 
under-estimated  the  power  of  the  traditional  religion  of 
England  for  both  resistance  and  reaction.  In  the  seventh, 
after  summing  up  Dr.  CaswalFs  statistics,  Dr.  Newman 
rebukes  the  Anglo-American  Church  for  making  a  fetish 
of  the  Prayer-book,  though  he  himself  makes  such  a  fetish  of- 
the  parochial  system  as  to  be  shocked  to  learn  that  the  con- 
gregation always  pay  for  their  seats.  In  the  eighth,  the 
biographer  of  Lady  Huntingdon  and  her  surroundings  are 
exposed  with  adequate  severity :  her  ladyship  is  treated  with 
incomprehensible  generosity.  The  tenth  summarises  Dr. 
Todd's  history  of  the  origin  of  the  superstition  that  the  Pope 
is  Antichrist,  and  reinforces  his  arguments  by  an  ethical 
comparison  of  Bishop  Newton  and  others,  who  made  this 
superstition  popular  among  Anglicans  with  some  saints  of 
the  Counter-Reformation.  The  twelfth  is  a  spirited  review 
of  Bowdler*9  Hildebrand:  it  has  an  appendix  (from  Father 
Ryder's  reply  to  Mr.  Ffoulkes)  on'the  false  Decretals,  which 
does  not  contain  a  retractation  of  the  statement  in  the  text 
that  St  Gregory  VII.  exceeded  his  legitimate  powers  when 
he  deposed  Henry  IV.,  as  much  as  Henry  IV.  did  by 
deposing  him.  The  admirable  essay  on  Mr.  Davison  will 
leave,  at  least  on  those  who  did  not  know  him,  an  impres- 
sion that  the  writer  was  led  to  overrate  his  abilities  by 
reverence  fdr  a  singularly  deep  and  earnest  character.  The 
fifteenth,  on  Keble,  written  for  the  Dublin  Review^  hpropos 
of  the  Lyra  Innocentium^  contains  a  wonderfully  just  and 
delicate  appreciation  of  one  from  whom  the  writer  had  so 
recently  parted  G.  A.  Simcox. 


Travels  in  Baltio  Lands. '  [Utax&s  a  BaU-  Tenger  Vidlkein:\ 
By  P.  Hunfalvy.    Pest :  Rath. 

M.  Paul  Hunfalvy  is  one  of  a  small  body  of  philologists 
in  Hungary  who  have  received  from  their  less  scientific 
countr3rmen  the  nickname  of  "Finn  hussars,"  from  their 
insisting  on  the  claims  of  the  Ugrian  dialects  to  kinship 
with  the  Hungarian  language.  It  would  therefore  be  h  priori 
probable,  even  if  we  were  not  expressly  told  so  in  the 
preface,  that  the  attraction  which  drew  him  to  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic  was  a  desire  to  make  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  closely  related  populations  of  Esthonia  and  Finnland, 
whose  dialects  he  had  studied  so  long.  At  the  same  time, 
St  Petersburg,  Stockholm,  and  Copenhagen  were,  as  he 
says,  too  important  points  to  be  left  out  of  a  picture  of  that 
part  of  the  world.  His  visit  was  made  in  the  year  1869, 
and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  take  part  in  the  jubilee  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  Est  peasants,  and  in  the  Fourth  Pre- 
historic Congress,  held  at  Copenhagen. 

The  book  has  the  defect  into  which  many  travellers  fall, 
of  mixing  up  personal  experiences  with  statistical  and  other 
information  which  it  scarcely  requires  a  journey  to  collect 
Considerable  portions  of  it  are  evidently  adapted  to  the 
meanest  understanding.  For  an  author  to  be  able  to  assume 
on  the  part  of  his  readers  complete  ignorance  of  the  subject 
treated  of  is,  to  some  extent,  an  advantage.  It  has  enabled 
M.  Hunfalvy  to  treat  such  questions  as  the  geography  of 


Finnland  and  the  mutual  connection  of  the  Ugrian  languages 
with  a  completeness  which  but  few  English  writers  of  books 
of  travels  could  venture  on.  Anxious  to  give  the  Hungarian 
public  as  much  soUd  information  as  possible,  our  author  has 
occasionally  overloaded  his  pages  with  indigestible  statistics, 
occasionally  dwelt  at  length  on  subjects  which  scarcely 
come  within  the  scope  of  his  book,  e.g,  the  emancipation  of 
the  Russian  serfs. 

The  Baltic  Provinces  of  Russia  arie  a  part  of  Europe 
comparatively  littie  known,  and  what  is  known  of  them  is 
derived  from  German  sources  alone.  M.  Hunfalvy  himself 
is  by  no  means  a  witness  biassed  against  the  Germans. 
In  the  first  place  he  belongs  to  that  party  among  the 
Hungarians  who  think  their  country's  safety  and  prosperity 
best  secured  by  a  strict  alliance  with  the  German  element 
in  Austria.  Like  the  great  majority  of  his  countrymen,  he, 
too,  shares  in  that  feeling,  half  terror,  half  hatred,  with 
which  Russia  is  regarded  in  Germany,  not  to  speak  'of 
more  western  countries.  And  he  is  withal  a  philologist. 
Still,  the  picture  he  gives  of  the  country  is  drawn  from  a 
point  of  view  so  different  from  the  Teutonic  that  the 
proportions  of  the  various  objects  are  materially  altered. 
Nor  does  our  author  ever  forget  his  own  countrymen,  or 
leave  unimproved  an'  opportunity  of  calling  their  attention 
to  their  many  shortcomings.  As  he  justiy  remarks  in  his 
preface,  it  is  not  good  for  the  Hungarians  to  be  always  cast- 
ing longing  eyes  on  the  power  and  greatness  of  fully  deve- 
loped nations,  as  it  is  easier  to  learn  from  them  the  airs  of 
sovereignty  and  superiority  than  the  means  and  methods  by 
which  they  made  themselves  powerful.  On  the  other  hand, 
smaller  and  obscurer  peoples  afford  oftener  an  instructive 
example  of  conscientious  labour  and  a  rational  accommoda- 
tion to  the  force  of  circumstances.  Further,  for  a  Hun- 
garian, in  whose  country  several  nationalities  struggle  for 
existence  of  which  even  the  strongest  is  not  perfectly  assured, 
the  study  of  similar  phenomena  in  other  countries  is  full  of 
instruction.  The  instances  of  Esthonia  and  Finnland  are 
the  more  instructive  on  account  of  the  contrast  each  presents 
to  the  other.  The  Est  nationality  in  Esthonia  and  Livonia 
was  for  centuries  subject  to  the  heavy  yoke  of  servitude 
imposed  on  them  by  the  feudal  lords  who  represented  the 
German  conquerors  of  the  country.  The  two  provinces  were 
continually  exposed  to  Russian  invasion  while  under  the  rule 
of  the  Teutonic  Order,  of  Poland,  and  Sweden.  Since  181 9 
the  Est  has  been  emancipated  from  servitude,  but  he  is  still 
subject  to  the  many  social  disabilities  which  the  feudal 
system  leaves  behind  it  Finnland,  on  the  other  hand, 
appears  in  our  author's  pages  as  an  illustration  of  the 
dictum,  "  Happy  is  the  country«that  has  no  history."  Once 
conquered  by  Sweden  (i  157-1293),  and  subjected  to  the 
same  system  of  government  as  that  country,  she  had  no 
reason  for  attempting  to  revolt  The  most  disastrous  period 
of  her  history  was  that  of  her  gradual  annexation  by  Russia 
(17 14-1809).  Here  it  is  worth  observing  that  the  Finns 
speak  of  the  final  annexation  of  their  country  by  Russia 
as  the  recovery  by  Finnland  of  the  portions  first  conquered. 
The  fortunate  geographical  position  of  Finnland,  lying  as 
it  does  outside  die  main  stream  of  European  political  move- 
ments, renders  the  relations  between  Finnland  and  Russia 
almost  as  friendly  and  wholesome  as  those  which  formerly 
existed  between  Finnland  and  Sweden. 

Our  traveller  opens  his  book  with  a  short  description 
of  the  impressions  made  on  him  by  the  singular  mediaeval 
aspect  of  Danzig.  His  journey  by  railway  to  Konigs- 
berg  affords  him  an  opportunity  of  giving  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  history  of  the  Teutonic  Order  as  well  as  a  fellow- 
passenger's  opinion  of  the  Poles,  whose  history  he  con- 
siders   an    instructive    warning   to   the    Hungamns.      In 
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Konigsberg  he  is,  of  course,  struck  with  the  stamp  the 
Hohenzollerns  have  left  upon  Prussia,  and  then  hurries  by 
the  railway  to  Riga,  the  first  point  of  his  journey  where  he 
comes  in  contact  with  the  Ests.  But  the  elaborate  German 
mediaeval  constitution,  both  of  the  city  and  the  province, 
detains  us  for  several  pages.  From  Riga  the  author  pro- 
ceeds by  sea  to  Reval,  then  by  travelling  all  night  arrives 
in  Dorpat  in  time  to  witness  the  jubilee  of  Est  freedom. 
Everywhere  he  finds  traces  of  the  subordinate  position  of 
the  Est,  and  the  prejudices  entertained  on  the  subject  by 
the  German  bourgeoisie.  Many  of  the  citizens  of  Dorpat 
had  expressed  no  little  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  behaviour 
of  the  kuuk.  This  Est  word,  the  imperative  of  the  verb  "  to 
hear,"  is  in  Esthonia  used  by  the  Germans  to  designate  the 
peasant.  Before  the  Emancipation  Act  of  181 9,  peasant 
lands  could  only  be  let  to  Ests  or  Letts ;  the  few  Swedes 
and  Russians  in  the  three  provinces  being  placed  in  this 
respect  in  the  same  category  as  the  privileged  Germans. 
On  his  way  back  to  Reval  by  a  different  route,  M.  Him- 
falvy  traverses  the  country  to  which  have  attached  them- 
selves the  mythological  names  of  the  Kalevipoeg,  an  inferior 
version  of  the  Kalevala  preserved  by  the  Ests.  From  Reval 
he  proceeds  by  steamer  to  St  Petersburg,  to  which  capital 
he  pays  a  flying  visit,  still  keeping  in  the  society  of  Ests  and 
Finns,  and  from  thence  by  like  conveyance  to  Viborg, 
and  from  Viborg  to  Helsingfors.  The  farthest  point  in  the 
interior  of  Finnland  to  which  he  penetrated  was  through 
Tevastehus  to  Tamraerfors,  and  from  thence  to  Abo  on  his 
way  to  Stockholm.  His  journey  through  Finnland  was  for 
the  most  part  a  succession  of  visits  to  fellow-philologists,  of 
some  of  whom  he  had  already  made  personal  acquaintance 
during  their  visits  to  Hungary.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  is  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  his  pictures  of  the 
countries  through  which  he  hurried  are  somewhat  too  rose- 
coloured.  Even  of  the  Russians,  his  hostility  to  whom  he 
does  not  disguise,  he  speaks  with  respect  when  he  comes 
personally  in  contact  with  them.  As  to  the  Swedes  and 
Danes  he  observes  that  the  standard  of  comfort  among  tliem 
is  superior  not  only  to  what  he  was  accustomed  to  in  his 
own  country  but  even  to  that  of  Germany;  and  at  the 
Preliistoric  Congress  he  was  struck  by  the  superiority  in 
stature  and  appearance  of  the  Danes  over  their  guests. 

On  two  occasions  he  was  gratified  by  a  spontaneous  and 
unexpected  recognition  on  the  part  of  Finns  of  their  relation- 
ship'to  the  Hungarians.  In  one  case  it  was  a  small  farmer 
in  the  south-western  comer  of  Finnland  who  entertained 
him  on  the  strength  of  their  kinship,  which  fact  he  had 
learnt  through  the  medium  of  a  Finnish  periodical.  In  the 
other  instance  a  colonel  in  tjj|e  Russian  army,  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  war  against  Hungary  in  1849,  told  him  tliat  once 
during  the  campaign  he  particularly  wanted  to  get  some 
butter,  but  the  Hungarian  peasant-woman  in  the  lonely 
puszta  understood  neither  Russian  nor  German.  In  his 
eagerness  he  addressed  her  in  Swedish  and  French,  for- 
getting that  these  languages  would  be  still  more  foreign  to 
her.  At  last  in  his  impatience  he  exclaimed  in  Finnish, 
Anna  minulk  voita,  "  Give  me  butter."  Word  for  word  the 
Hungarian  translation  would  be,  AdJ  nekem  vajat  The  simi- 
larity in  sound  of  the  two  accusative  cases  at  the  end  of 
the  sentence  was  sufficient  to  enable  the  peasant-woman  to 
understand  and  comply  with  his  request. 

The  most  interesting  portion  of  the  book  contains  an 
account  of  the  preservation  and  discovery  of  the  old  poetry 
of  the  Ugrian  peoples.  After  Lonnrot  had  written  for  two 
whole  days  from  the  dictation  of  a  peasant  in  Russian 
Finnland,  who  was  eighty  years  of  age,  the  old  man  ex- 
claimed, "  Ah,  Sir,  not  one  of  my  sons  will  become  a  singer 
as  I  did  after  my  father;  they  prefer  the  vile  new-fangled 


songs  with  which  I  would  not  soil  my  moutli.  Of  the  old 
songs  which  I  learned  in  my  youth  I  have  forgotten  the 
greater  part,  but  if  you  had  come  in  the  days  when  my 
father  was  a  fisherman  in  the  lake  of  Lapukka,  you  would 
not  have  been  able  in  two  weeks  to  write  down  what  he 
knew."  Tears  welled  into  the  old  man's  eyes  as  he  thus 
spoke,  and  Lonnrot  himself  could  hardly  control  his  emotion. 
As  for  the  songs  of  the  Voguls,  the  Hungarian  traveller  Reguly 
arrived  just  in  time  to  collect  the  last  of  them.  When  Ahlqvist 
visited  that  country  only  ten  years  later,  they  were  already 
forgotten.  With  regard  to  those  of  the  Ests,  M.  Hunfalvy 
himself  quotes  from  one  of  their  own  songs : — "  As  for 
the  lays  of  old  time,  a  thousand  have  been  scattered  to  the 
winds,  a  thousand  buried  in  the  snow,  a  thousand  have  gone 
down  into  the  tomb,  and  the  fourth  thousand  slavery  hath 
destroyed;  as  for  those  which  the  munk  (knight  of  the 
Teutonic  Order)  swept  away,  the  prayer  of  the  priest  over- 
whelmed, a  thousand  tongues  were  not  able  to  recount 
them." 

Whatever  may  be  the  fate  reserved  for  the  Ugrian 
peoples  and  their  literatuces,  the  sympathy  felt  for  them  by 
their  Hungarian  kinsmen  (a  result  of  philological  culture 
which  M.  Hunfalv/s  book  seems  intended  to  popularise)  is 
a  pleasant  incident  of  the  development  of  **  nationalitarian  " 
consciousness.  Art«hur  J.  Patterson. 


The  Drama  of  Kings.     By  Robert  Buchanan.     Strahan  and  Co., 
1871. 

In  the  decline  of  Greek  art  there  arose  an  interesting  school 
of  painters  who  were  called  pv7rapoypd<t>oi ;  their  Parisian  suc- 
cessors are  known  as  realists.  They  painted  still  life  with  a 
predilection  for  rags  and  dunghills,  and  women  whose  hearts 
were  better  than  their  reputations  and  their  circumstances. 
A  few  years  ago  the  large  and  estimable  class  who  are 
always  on  the  watch  for  the  coming  poet  believed  tliat  Mr. 
Buchanan  was  about  to  inaugurate  a  similar  school  of  poetry, 
and  rejoiced  that  the  costermongers  had  found  their  Words- 
worth* Of  course  the  ideal  calm  and  dignity  of  Wordsworth's 
dalesmen  was  neither  possible  nor  desired  ;  but  London  life 
abounds  with  situations  which  no  one  had  dared  to  treat,  and 
which,  if  treated  with  courageous  sympathy,  could  not  fail  to 
be  effective.  Mr.  Buchanan  knew  how  to  present  the  out- 
side of  a  heartrending  tragedy  of  the  gutter  or  the  garret 
with  frank  minute  fidelity,  and  how  to  ventriloquise  from 
inside  of  it  with  eloquence  which  was  sometimes  prolix  and 
generally  shrill,  but  always  too  inventive  not  to  be  telling. 
His  admirers  naturally  expected  that  having  struck  a  fruitful 
vein  he  would  continue  to  work  it ;  but  they  were  mistaken, 
and  really  they  ought  to  have  known  better.  His  Undertones 
had  shown  that  he  already  possessed  the  inclination  for 
transcendentalism  of  subject,  though  he  had  not  yet  learnt 
elevation  of  handling,  and  had  to  fill  up  a  well  conceived 
classical  outline  with  stuff  that  a  scnoolboy  might  write  for  a 
music-hall.  In  the  Legends  of  Invcrburn  he  endeavoured 
without  much  success  to  relieve  the  homely  texture  of  the 
idylls  by  the  juxtaposition  of  weird  mediaeval  grace;  but 
the  attempt  itself  was  significant  The  Book  of  Orm  with 
all  its  elaborate  indolent  incompleteness  of  execution,  and  its 
multitude  of  metrical  experiments,  which  owed  more  to  the 
printer  than  to  the  poet,  showed  that  the  attempt  was  not 
unwarranted:  the  writer's  ingenuity  was  as  unmistakable, 
though  not  so  conspicuous,  as  his  fervour ;  he  showed  he 
could  imagine  as  well  as  insist.  One  poem.  The  Lamb  of 
God,  even  recalls  the  naive  audacity  of  Blake,  though 
it  has  litde  of  his  swift  fiery  child-like  subtlety.  The 
Drama  of  Kings  will  confirm  the  impression  which  must 
have  been  left  upon  more  than  one  reader  of  the  Book 
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of  Orm.  Mr.  Buchanan  is  essentially  a  spasmodic  poet 
His  affinities  are  with  Festus  and  A  Life  Drama  and  Balder 
and  The  Roman,  He  is  free  from  the  vagueness,  the 
perplexity,  the  obscurity  of  his  predecessors  \  he  always 
writes  as  if  he  knew  what  he  had  to  say,  though  Mr.  Bailey's 
surviving  admirers  would  probably  maintain  that  that  gentle- 
man had  something  profounder  to  say  if  he  could  only  say 
it ;  as  compared  with  other  poets  Mr.  Buchanan  is  long,  as 
compared  with  his  predecessors  he  is  not  tedious.  The 
curious  thing  about  him  is  that  in  his  growing  exaltation  he 
should  have  almost  exactly  reversed  the  stages  through 
which  Mr.  Alexander  Smith  subsided  into  a  litikraieur. 
But  with  these  minor  peculiarities  he  has  all  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  school,  its  profusion  of  forcible  con- 
ceits, the  far-fetched  paradoxes  of  its  rhetoric,  which  serve  to 
adorn  and  disguise  its  commonplace  conceptions,  and  with 
these  the  disinterestedness,  the  genuine  elevation,  which 
comes  of  being  habitually  exercised  in  great  matters  which 
are  too  high  for  a  man,  and  above  all  the  perpetual  excite- 
ment, the  fever  of  composition,  which  is  as  nearly  related  to 
inspiration  as  prurience  to  passion.  The  delirium  of  this- 
fever  has  its  disadvantages  and  its  compensations  :  it  inflames 
the  mental  vision  till  it  is  incapable  of  appreciating  the  deli- 
cate harmonies  and  the  noble  repose  of  the  ideal,  or  the 
real  either  for  that  matter ;  it  flushes  everything  beautiful  or 
no  with  a  radiance  that  sometimes  for  the  reader  and  always 
for  the  author  supplies  the  place  of  beauty.  Mr.  Buchanan 
tells  the  adept  in  his  note  on  mystic  realism  that  he  has 
hardly  patience  to  read  a  book  or  look  at  a  picture,  and  we 
who  are  not  adept  might  have  believed  it  even  if  we  had 
not  been  told.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  in  his  more  ambitious  works  he  is  remarkable 
for  his  independence  of  writers  who  had  gone  before  him. 
It  would  be  unreasonable  to  ask  an  improvisatore  to  be 
scrupulous  in  avoiding  plagiarism.  Only  those  who  are 
calm  enough  to  enter  into  the  ideas  of  others  are  calm 
enough  to  foster  their  own  till  they  are  fit  to  appear  full- 
fledged  without  the  aid  of  borrowed  {damage.  Mr.  Buchanan 
is  quite  considerable  enough  to  have  a  manner  of  his  own, 
at  present  he  seems  to  be  falling  more  and  more  into  the 
least  admirable  manner  of  the  author  of  Songs  before  Sun- 
rise, 

He  is  quite  right  in  asking  us  to  read  through  each  play 
of  his  trilogy,  or,  if  possible,  the  whole,  at  a  sitting.  This 
brings  out  the  principal  artistic  merit  of  the  volume — the 
skill  with  which  the  writer  can  strike  into  a  new  key  at  the 
beginning  of  a  chorus,  and  relieve  the  passion,  too  often 
the  coarseness,  of  the  preceding  scene.  Besides,  what  was 
written  eagerly  ought  at  any  rate  to  be  read  rapidly,  so  that 
the  reader  may  be  carried  quickly  over  the  roughness  and 
vulgarities  and  prolixities  that  disfigure  the  rendering  of  a 
series  of  moods,  which  seem  as  if  they  might  be  elevated,  if 
not  subtle,  but  for  the  pervading  lack  of  nobleness  and 
intensity  of  expression,  a  lack  not  to  be  compensated  by 
any  amount  of  vigour,  or  ingenuity,  or  metrical  fluency. 
The  volume  begins  with  a  dedication  to  Auguste  Comte :  it 
is  a  hymn  on  the  martyrdom  of  Paris,  sweet,  stately,  solemn, 
and  at  least  three  times  too  long  for  its  ideas.  Then  a 
proem  full  of  empty  double  rhymes,  a  luxury  the  w»iter 
should  leave  to  Mr.  Swinburne,  who  can  get  at  it  without 
giving  more  than  it  is  worth.  Then  a  prelude  in  Heaven 
which  serves  its  purpose  well  enough,  being  grandiose  and 
inoffensive.  A  prologue  spoken  by  Time,  who  announces 
himself  at  the  end  as  Death,  comes  next :  it  is  upon  the 
whole  impressive — it  reminded  me  of  Tennyson's  Tithonus^ 
but  the  impression  remained.  The  first  play  of  the  trilogy 
-shows  Napoleon  at  Erfurt;  the  insolent  bon/iommie  which 
he  liked  to  affect  is  caught  well  enough.    The  admirers  of 


Louisa  of  Prussia  will  be  disconcerted  to  find  her  celebrated 
appeal  to  Napoleon  at  Tilsit  turned  into  a  parody  of  a 
Shakespearian  scolding-match,  in  which  all  the  sovereigns 
at  Erfurt  take  part  The  anachronism  is  nothing,  perhaps 
the  aggravation  of  Napoleon's  brutality  is  not  much,  but  the 
writer  has  vulgarised  his  heroine.  The  dramatic  climax  of 
the  play  is  that  Napoleon  quarrels  with  the  pope,  and  is 
cursed  by  a  cardinal,  whereupon  the  chorus  of  spirits  debate 
with  really  lyrical  ingenuity  whether  they  shall  echo  the 
curse.     Napoleon  soliloquises  at  great  length  on — 

**  What  men  call  Liberty,  and  Gods  call  Peace." 

The  thought  of  this  soliloquy  is  admirably  resumed  in  a 
choric  interlude  called  the  Titan,  which  is  much  the  best 
thing  in  the  volume  :  it  is  well  conceived  as  a  whole,  and 
though  the  beginning  may  be  rather  overloaded,  it  grows  up 
to  perfect  simple  sweetness  at  last :  it  is,  of  course,  too  long 
to  quote  entire,  and  it  would  be  cruelty  to  mutilate  it.  O  si 
sic  omnia. 

The  second  part  of  the  trilogy  has  less  action  than  the 
first.  Napoleon  at  Wilhelmshohe  hears  news,  and  moralises 
and  discusses  the  situation  with  a  bishop,  who  states  the 
cynical  view  of  the  strength  of  Catholicism  with  a  certain 
imaginative  verve.  The  ex-emperor  is  plausibly  represented 
as  a  kind  of  pottering  fatalist,  who  would  be  acute  if  he  were 
not  puzzle-headed  and  superstitious,  who  would  be  devout 
if  he  were  not  sceptical,  and  benevolent  if  querulous  egotism 
had  not  made  him  heartless.  It  is  superfluous  to  add  that 
a  great  dramatist  does  not  start  with  a  string  of  adjectives, 
and  try  to  animate  them.  The  second  dioric  interlude 
is  on  the  refiisal  of  English  intervention.  The  first  half  is 
good  political  verse,  Aiusical,  eloquent,  passionate;  the 
second  a  dull  description  of  the  perfect  state,  in  the  metre 
of  Hood's  Bridge  of  Sighs, 

The  beginning  of  the  third  play  shows  the  advantage  of  « 
remoteness  of  subject  Mr.  Buchanan  is  quite  right  in 
thinking  that  the  greatest  art  is  never  in  revolt  against  the 
age  which  produces  it  or  anxious  to  emancipate  itself  from 
its  spirit ;  but  he  forgets  that  great  art  is  generally  the  ex- 
pression of  a  great  epoch,  and  that  artists  of  an  epoch  which 
is  not  great  may  do  well  to  fly  from  what  they  cannot  subdue, 
and  what  is  hardly  worth  subduing.  For  himself  he  is  re- 
solved to  idealise  the  present  by  foul  means  or  fair ;  he  will 
not  look  for  a  period  in  which  women  might  meet  and 
appeal  to  the  chief  of  an  invasion ;  he  will  introduce  the 
sisters  of  the  red  cross  wrangling  with  Bismarck,  who,  of 
course,  forgets  that  he  is  speaking  to  ladies,  and  overwhelms 
them  with  foul  and  elaborate  invective.  If  Mr.  Buchanan 
did  not  think  that  a  poem  ought  to  be  a  pamphlet,  and  were 
not  too  earnest  to  study  the  appropriate,  there  are  germs  of 
fine  things  in  the  scene.  A  scene  between  the  chorus  and  a 
deserter  and  several  odes  have  something  of  the  heroic 
extravagance  of  Victor  Hugo.  The  chancellor's  soliloquy 
and  the  scene  between  him  and  a  deputy  from  Paris  (Thiers 
and  Favre  rolled  into  one)  recall  the  best  heart-searchings 
of  our  esteemed  contemporary  the  Spectator,  There  is 
nothing  else  to  remark  but  Lucifer's  statement  in  the  epilude 
that  he  took  the  parts  of  Bismarck  and  the  two  Napoleons 
because  no  one  else  would. 

In  a  second  edition,  if  Lucifer  must  tag  his  speech  with 
Greek,  the  title  had  better  be  8pa/ui  icotpawov,  and  as  Mr. 
Buchanan  seems  particular  about  acknowledgments,  he 
had  better  remember  that  his  dedication  is  in  the  metre  of 
Mr.  Browning's  Aben  Ezra  (which  had  been  already  used 
for  two  hymns  in  the  Christian  Year),  and  that  Shelley's 
Heilcts  is  "a  serious  attempt  to  treat  great  contemporary 
events  in  a  dramatic  form,"  and  is  certainly  not  more  unreal 
than  the  Drama  of  Kings,     The  main  fiaults  of  the  book  are 
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incurable,  but  the  writer  is  not  too  old  to  leam.  If  he  will 
clear  his  head  once  for  all  of  his  inflated  notion  of  what 
poetry  in  general  and  his  own  poetry  in  particular  ought 
to  be,  and  would  feed  his  imagination  on  something  whole- 
somer  than  humanitarian  rant,  he  might  come  to  write  verse 
that  will  live,  or,  if  it  is  too  late  for  Aat,  he  might  come  to 
leave  oflf  writing  verses.  G.  A.  Simcox. 


NOTE. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  has  undertaken  to  sum  up, 
in  a  series  of  critical  articles,  tne  whole  of  the  circumstantial 
evidence  respecting  the  authorship  of  the  Letters  of  JuniuSy 
including  that  of  handwriting,  as  lately  brought  forward  by 
the  Hon.  E.  Twisleton  and  Mr.  Chabot.  The  first  article  of  the 
series  will  be  published  in  our  next  number,  January  15. 


Art  and  Archsaology. 


Raphael  of  Urbino  and  his  Father,  Giovaxmi  Santi. 
By  J.  D.  Passavant.    Macmillan,  1872. 

The  coming  of  the  New  Year  is  now  always  heralded  by 
the  appearance  amongst  us  of  the  richly  illustrated  gift-book, 
but  it  is  very  rarely  that  the  New  Year  brings  us  a  work  of 
that  class  so  excellent  in  its  kind  as  the  present  volume. 
The  only  fault  to  be  found  with  it  is  that  the  character  of 
the  contents  is  not  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  title.  The 
title  leads  us  to  expect  a  translation  of  Passavant's  work, 
Rafael  von  Urbino  und  sein  Voter  Giovanni  Santi,  a  book 
which,  though  possessed  of  independent  literary  merits,  is 
pre-eminently  a  work  of  learning  and  research,  for  both  in 
the  French  and  German  editions  passages  of  general  interest 
are  buried  out  of  sight  beneath  the  conglomeration  of  pro- 
fessional criticisms  and  catalogues  necessary  to  fit  the  work 
to  take  its  place  as  a  permanent  authqrity  and  book  of  refer- 
ence for  students.  Such  professional  criticisms  and  cata- 
logues have  been  by  the  present  translator  and  editor 
carefully  suppressed,  and  the  volume  entitled  Raphael  of 
Urbino  is  not  a  translation,  nor  even  an  abridgment,  of 
Passavant's  book :  it  is  not  and  does  not  assume  to  be  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  students ;  the  title  can  mislead  but  for 
a  moment,  and  the  briefest  inspection  reveals  a  magnificent 
Prachtwerk  of  a  very  high  order  of  merit,  especially  cal- 
culated for  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  intelligent  amateurs. 

Twenty  good  engravings  by  some  of  the  best  artists,  from 
some  of  the  finest  works  of  Raphael,  have  been  admirably 
reproduced  by  the  Woodbury  autotype  process.  These 
engravings  form  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  book. 
The  text  indeed  in  all  works  of  this  class  must  necessarily 
be  subordinate  to  the  illustrations,  and  is  usually  vastly 
inferior  to  them.  This  last,  however,  is  not  the  case  in  the 
])resent  instance,  as  the  photographs  are  accompanied  by 
selections  from  the  standard  work  of  Passavant.  Every 
passage  of  interest  to  the  general  reader  is  to  be  found  in 
these  pages.  The  preface  to  the  German  edition  is  given 
^ntire,  and  is  succeeded  by  four  chapters  which  contain  sub- 
stantially all  that  is  known  of  Raphael's  parentage  and  of 
his  short  and  brilliant  life  with  its  varied  relations  and 
changing  circumstances.  The  valuable  chronologically 
arranged  catalogue  of  his  paintings  follows,  then  comes  a 
table  of  the  same  arranged  according  to  subject,  and  the 
book  is  completed  by  a  careful  alphabetical  index  to  its  con- 
tents. From  the  popular  character  of  the  work  it  will  be 
readily  inferred  that  Raphael  is  regarded  almost  wholly  as  a 
painter,  for  unfinished  work,  even  by  the  greatest  of  all 


popular  painters,  has  but  a  limited  public ;  th«  catalogues 
therefore  of  his  sketches  and  drawings,  which  would  have 
weighted  the  volume  to  no  purpose,  have  been  omitted. 

The  translation,  which  has  been  very  conscientiously  done, 
shows  even  signs  of  something  more  than  mere  painstaking 
exactness,  and  though  each  word  seems  to  have  been  care- 
fully chosen,  the  language  is  markedly  free  and  simple.  Nay 
more,  it  preserves  too  something  of  a  certain  quaint  charm 
of  diction  which  exists,  it  is  true,  in  the  original,  but  which 
would  only  have  been  perceived  and  caught  by  a  person  of 
cultivated  taste.  Amongst  the  illustrations  which  have  been 
selected  so  as  to  exemplify  the  different  stages  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  Raphael's  genius,  three  may  be  specially  men- 
tioned as  less  well  known  to  the  public,  and  as  being  also 
particularly  successful  in  point  of  reproduction,  viz. :  the 
Madonna  of  the  Alba  fanaUy,  in  the  Hermitage,  from  the 
engraving  by  Desnoyers ;  the  Christ  on  the  Cross,  in 
the  possession  of  Earl  Dudley,  from  the  engraving  by  L. 
Griiner ;  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  Vatican,  from 
the  engraving  by  Stolzel,  in  which  we  find  almost  the  fiill 
wonder  of  strange  compound  of  early  mysticism  with  the 
admirable  science  of  later  days.  The  outside  of  the  book 
is  not  attractive,  but  the  type  and  paper,  as  in  all  works 
printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press,  are  remarkably  excellent. 

E.  F.  S.  Pattison. 


MR.  HOLMES'  CONCERTS  AT  ST  GEORGES  HALL.. 

The  five  chamber  concerts  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Henry 
Holmes,  the  last  of  which  was  given  on  Wednesday  evening, 
the  20th  ult.,  at  St.  George*s  Hall,  have  proved  some  of  the  most 
attractive  of  the  many  attractive  concerts  which  have  of  late 
made  Michaelmas  Term — to  Londoners  once  musically  a  blank 
— the  most  interesting  of  the  year.  The  programmes  have 
shown  research  and  judgment.  A  place  has  been  found  in 
every  one  for  some  specimen  of  a  composer  comparatively  un- 
known or  as  yet  unaccepted,  or  for  some  comparatively  unknown 
specimen  of  a  well-known  and  accepted  composer ;  while  the 
remainder  has  generally  been  made  up  of  compositions  con- 
cerning the  merits  of  which  learned  and  unlearned  have  long 
ceased  to  differ,  even  among  themselves.  Thus,  at  the  first 
concert,  opened  by  a  thoroughly  characteristic  and  therefore 
beautifiil  specimen  of  Haydn's  quartets,  and  closed  by  another 
of  Mendelssohn's,  we  had  a  third — for  pianoforte  and  bowed 
instruments — ^by  Brahms,  to  many  the  most  interesting  of  living 
and  producing  musicians.  In  like  proportion,  like  compositions 
by  Gade,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Cipriani  Potter,  W.  Stemdale 
Bennett,  and  Walter  Macfarren  have  been  heard  after  and 
before  others  by  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Mendelssohn  ; 
these  being  intermixed  with  shorter,  if  not  always  lesser,  solos, 
vocal  as  well  as  instrumental,  perfomied  by  competent  singers 
or  one  or  other  of  Mr.  Holmes*  collator ateurs.  These  are 
Messrs.  Foulkes  (2nd  violin),  Burnett  (viola),  and  Signer  Pezze,. 
assisted,  when  a  second  viola  is  needed,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Hann. 
Over  and  above  the  individual  excellencies  of  these  virtuosi — 
the  fable  of  the  bundle  of  sticks  has  no  application  to  musical 
performance — they  have  been  brought  together  by  a  community 
of  sentiment,  and  have,  by  long  association,  attained  to  a  power 
of  expressing  it  which  would  inevitably  be  missed  in  the  con- 
tinued utterances  even  of  greater  artists  who  did  not  stand  in  the 
same  relations  to  one  another.  The  performance  of  Beethoven's 
quartet  in  C  sharp  minor,  op.  131,  at  the  last  concert,  might 
be  confidently  cited  as  having  exhibited  conception,  finish,  and 
sustaining  power  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  surpass.  The 
interest  of  these  concerts  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
appearance  at  two  of  them  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes,  a  pianist 
known  and  esteemed  as  he  deserves  to  be  among  *'  experts,"  but 
whose  public  performances  have  of  late  been  too  few.  The 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  was  received,  especially  at  the  last 
concert,  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  tempt  him  on  to  the  platform  a 
little  more  frequently  in  future.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Henry 
Holmes  and  his  party  have  made  arrangements  for  another 
series  of  concerts  after  Christmas.  John  Hullah. 
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AET  NOTES. 


As  French  society  reconstitutes  itself,  day  by  day,  fresh  gaps 
are  perceived.  The  Chronique  des  Arts  on  the  loth  December 
consecrates  a  notice  to  the  memory  of  M.  £mile  Bellier  de  la 
Chavignerie,  who  died  on  the  6th  February  last,  at  the  age  of  49. 
His  genius  was  distinguished  by  the  rare  union  of  zeal  for  labo- 
rious research  with  natural  appreciative  power  in  matters  of  art. 
He  first  became  well  known  to  the  public  by  his  charming 
biographies  of  Miger  and  Lantara.  Only  a  few  numbers  of  his 
Dictionrudre  giniral  des  Artistes  de  V Ecole  franqaise  have  been 
published ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  his  premature 
death  should  have  put  a  stop  to  the  completion  of  a  task  for 
which  he  had  prepared  himself  by  the  arduous  laboiu-s  of  twenty 
years.  He  entered  an  ambulance  at  the  commencement  of  the 
siege  of  Paris,  and  through  his  untiring  evertions  for  the  sick 
and  wounded,  to  whom  he  devoted  himself,  he  contracted  an 
illness  which  proved  fatal. 


Bemard-Romain  Julien,  bom  at  Bayonne  in  1802,  died  in  his 
native  town  on  the  3rd  of  last  month.  M.  Julien  was  a 
pupil  of  Gros,  but  he  very  early  abandoned  painting  for  the 
lithographic  pen,  whi^h  has  made  him  famous.  In  1840  he 
pubUshed  his  first  Etude  d  Deux  Crayons^  and  achieved  a 
popularity  which  never  after  abandoned  him. 


The  Moniteur  universel  tells  an  extraordinary  tale  as  to  the 
preservation  of  the  riches  of  Fontainebleau  fi-om  the  enemy. 
At  the  approach  of  the  Prussians,  M.  Boyer,  the  conservateur  of 
the  chdteaUy  hid  evefy  valuable  in  the  labyrinth  of  cellars  which 
exists  beneath  it.  Prince  Frederick  Charles  and  all  his  staff 
were  engaged  for  three  months  trying  to  find  the  treasure,  with- 
out success ;  so  they  beat  M.  Boyer,  stripped  off  his  clothes,  and 
put  him  in  prison.  As  the  article  ends  with  suggesting  that 
M.  Boyer  should  be  handsomely  recompensed  for  running  the 
risk  of  his  life  in  the  public  service,  we  may  hope  that  some  one, 
in  his  zeal  for  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the  honest  conservateur^ 
has  embellished  M.  Boyer*s  statements.  The  Moniteur  quotes 
as  its  authority  no  less  a  person  than  M.  Pfhor,  the  well-known 
writer  on  the  ancient  chateaux  of  France. 


The  great  room  which  precedes  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale 
the  gallery  in  which  is  located  the  department  "  des  Estampes," 
has  been  re-opened.  Of  old  the  walls  of  this  room  were  covered 
by  examples  of  the  chef-d'oeuvres  of  all  the  different  schools. 
M.  Henri  Delaborde  has  now  decided  to  have  nothing  but 
French  work,  in  order  to  prove  to  the  French,  who  are,  he 
thinks,  too  inclined  to  think  little  pf  their  nationality,  that  their 
own  school  is  equal  to  all  others. 


In  the  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts  M.  Firmin  Didot  calls  attention 
to  the  curious  similarity  of  style  and  subject  existing  between  a 
picture  now  at  Compi%ne  and  a  mark  of  the  printer,  Nicolas 
Qu  Chemin,  which  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  designed 
by  Jean  Cousin. 


In  the  annual  report  made  by  the  abb^  Cochet  to  the  prefec- 
toral  administration  of  the  Seine- Inffrieure  mention  is  made  of 
the  discovery  of  a  Merovingian  burying-place.  Some  of  the 
tombs  had  been  already  violated,  but  still  an  abundant  harvest 
remained  to  be  reaped.  There  were  found — 38  vases  of  which 
36  were  pottery,  2  glass ;  a  great  quantity  of  coloured  glass 
beads,  forming  a  bracelet  and  two  necklaces ;  iron  was  abun- 
dant, 14  lances,  8  axes,  &c. ;  bronze  yielded  a  vase,  fibulas, 
5  Roman  coins,  of  which  one  was  of  Hadrian  and  3  of  Tetricus ; 
gold  was  also  very  abundant ;  amongst  various  articles  of  less 
importance  there  occurred  a  pin  for  the  hair  set  with  lapis-lazuli, 
and  2  magnificent  fibulae,  decorated  with  garnets  and  filagree. 
The  crowning  treasure  was  a  unique  silver  coin  of  Theodebert 
1st  king  of  Austrasia  (534-548) ;  it  is  an  imperial  coin,  adapted 
for  the  barbarian  king.     We  see  a  Merovingian  prince  thus 


substituting  himself  in  the  Aries  workshop  for  the  Caesars  of 
Rome  and  Byzantium.        ___^_ 

The  ruins  of  the  magnificent  cathedral  of  the  ancient  town 
of  Parthenion  have  come  to  hght.  A  new  road  is  in  course  of 
construction  in  the  Crimea,  which  passes  at  the  foot  of  the  Aion 
Dag,  through  a  little  eminence  which  has  hitherto  attracted  no 
attention.  In  cutting  through  this  elevation  the  workmen  came 
upon  walls.  M.  Stronkoff  commenced  excavations  at  once  ;  the 
high  altar  has  been  laid  bare,  and  a  marble  slab,  which  bears 
an  inscription  to  the  effect  that  the  cathedral  was  built  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  during  the  episcopate  of  Theodore,  in  honour 
of  the  holy  apostles.  «^__^— . 

Mr.  W.  Smith,  vice-president  of  the  trustees  of  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  has  empowered  Mr.  Redgrave  to  make  a 
selection  from  his  collection  of  water-colour  paintings  of  as  many 
rare  examples  as  would  illustrate  the  early  period  of  the  art. 
The  works  selected  he  has  generously  presented  to  the  nation, 
and  they  wiU  shortly  be  exhibited  to  the  public  at  South 
Kensington.  .^_^.^ 

Mr.  Millais,  R.A.,  has  at  this  moment  on  the  easel  another 
large  autumn  landscape;  and  yet  another,  with  figures,  the 
subject  of  which  is  a  ferry  on  the  Tay.  Mr.  Leshe,  A.R.A.,  has 
been  painting  a  ferry  on  the  Thames.  The  evening  shadows 
over  the  river  landscape  are  full  of  sentiment,  and  help  the 
imagination  to  divine  the  story  of  the  coming  boat,  in  which  a 
gentleman  with  two  horses  is  ferried  over,  whilst  a  girl  dressed 
in  her  riding-habit  awaits  him  in  eager  expectation  on  the  bank. 
A  second  picture  by  Mr.  Leslie  treats  "  Azaleas."  Mr.  Calderon, 
R.A.,  has  been  engaged  on  a  portrait.  Mr.  Watts,  R.A.,  has 
been  modelling  a  life-size  figure,  "  Psyche."  Miss  Durant  is 
engaged  on  a  portrait  bust  of  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Lehmann.  

M.  Charles  Blanc,  director  of  the  fine  arts,  has  just  received 
the  sanction  of  the  government  for  his  scheme  of  forming  at 
Paris  a  collection  of  copies  which  is  to  represent  all  the  most 
important  pictures  of  foreign  galleries. 


Several  of  the  most  important  portions  of  the  Louvre  have 
been  re-opened,  viz.,  the  Musde  des  Antiques ;  the  hall  of  the 
Roman  empetors ;  Uie  small  room  of  Diana  with  the  doe,  which 
unites  that  part  of  the  Mus^e  des  Antiques  which  is  in  the  old 
Louvre  with  the  ground-floor  of  the  Louvre  of  Louis  XI V. ;  and 
also  the  nine  rooms  of  the  Musde  Napoleon,  in  which  the 
Campana  collection  is  preserved. 


The  opening  of  the  Salon  for  the  exhibition  of  paintings  is 
fixed  for  the  ist  of  May.  Some  remarkable  alterations  have 
been  made  in  the  conditions  for  the  admission  of  works.  First, 
there  are  to  be  no  exempts j  next,  there  are  to  be  two  classes  of 
medals,  and  one  grand  medal  to  be  conferred  on  the  most 
important  of  the  four  sections  ;  then,  the  jury  is  to  be  composed 
of  members  of  the  Institut,  to  whom  the  actual  holders  of  medals 
will  add  a  certain  number  of  artists  ;  finally,  the  entry  will  be 
gratuitous.  

The  bronze  statue  of  the  late  Lord  Holland,  the  work  of 
Messrs.  Watts  and  Boehm,  will  shortly  be  erected  in  the  centre 
of  the  south  side  of  Holland  Park,  Part  of  the  park  wall  has 
already  been  removed.         

The  auction  of  the  duplicates  of  the  etchings  and  engravings 
of  the  BerUn  Museum  has  been  so  far  a  great  success.  Diirer's 
"  Hieronymus  in  his  Cell "  fetched  70  thalers.  Tiny  leaves  of 
Altorfer  hardly  an  inch  square  went  for  more  than  26  ;  the 
"  Adam  and  Eve  "  of  Burgmair  for  70 ;  the  "  Adam  and  Eve  " 
of  Marc  Antonio  for  70 ;  this,  too,  was  a  damaged  example. 


An  exhibition  of  pictures  representing  the  principal  episodes 
of  the  history  and  siege  of  Paris  has  just  been  opened,  11,  rue  Le 
Peletier.  __^^^.« 

The  committee  formed  for  the  erection  at  Macon  of  the  statue 
to  Lamartine  has  selected  the  Place  de  la  Barrc  for  the  site. 
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It  has  also  been  decided  that  the  statue  shall  be  cast  in  bronze, 
although  marble,  "  qui  a  les  ^tincelles,  les  rayonnemcnts  et  la 
puret^  du  gdnie  de  Lamartine,"  would  have  been  preferable,  did 
not  its  beauty  suffer  so  soon  from  the  influences  ot  climate. 


Baron  Seymour  Kirkup's  library  was  brought  to  the  hammer 
last  wedc  in  London.  The  Baron  was  the  hero  of  the  discovery 
of  the  portrait  of  Dante,  painted  by  Giotto  on  the  wall  of  the 
Podestk  at  Florence  (see  Academy^  vol.  ii.  pp.  59,  60).  One  of 
the  most  interesting  items  of  the  sale  was  a  volume  of  the  Amo- 
roso Cofivivio,  on  the  inside  of  the  cover  of  which  was  a  small 
but  accurate  drawing  of  the  fresco  of  Dante,  before  it  had  been 
destroyed  by  modem  restoration.     The  book  fetched  5/. 


The  exhibition  of  Old  Masters  at  the  Royal  Academy  this 
winter  promises  again  to  be  of  great  note.  The  Queen  has  lent 
twdve  pictures,  amongst  which  is  a  Holbein  and  a  Vandyck. 
The  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Sir  Richard  Wallace,  and  Mr.  Baring 
Wave  also  liberally  permitted  selections  to  be  made  from  their 
collections. 


Selected  Articles. 

Hans  LUtzelbnrger,  Le  Graveur  des  Simnlacres  de  la  Mort  d'Holbein. 
Sdoiuurd  His.    Gazette  des  Beaux- Arts,  December,  i,  1S71. 

Ein  Manuscript  iiber  die  Statuen  im  Belvedere,  C.  Justi.  Preussische 
Jahrbiicher,  December  187 1.  [The  manuscript  from  which  this  article 
derives  much  of  its  interest  was  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Colom- 
baria  Society  at  Florence.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  joint  work  of 
Mengs  and  Winckelmann,  and  is  especially  noteworthy  as  throwing 
lieht  on  how  much  Winckelmann  owed  at  first  to  the  special  knowledge 
oTmen  like  Mengs  and  Stosch.] 

Die  Basilica  Julia  am  Forum  zu  Rom,  A.  Klugmann.  Im  Neuen 
Reich,  No.  50,  1871.  [A  careful  and  exact  report  of  the  excavations 
and  restorations  now  going  on  under  the  direction  of  Signor  Rosa.] 

G5U.  gel.  Anzeigen  (Dec.  6)  reviews  Michaelis'  important  book  on 
the  Parthenon,  which  contnins  all  the  materials,  and  carefully  dis- 
tinguishes between  what  is  certainly  known  and  what  is  merely  pro- 
bable or  possible.  The  reliefs  on  the  east  side  represent  the  battles  of 
the  Giants  ;  on  the  west  those  of  the  Amazons,  llie  north  side  seems 
to  contain  Trojan  scenes.  The  reviewers  think  it  probable  that  the 
south  side  was  devoted  to  the  Argonauts.  A  careful  analysis  of  the 
whole  book  is  given. 

Naobriohten,  Nov.  29. — Sauppe  discuA^es  the  inscriptions  lately 
found  in  the  temple  at  Selinas,  which  he  thinks  is  a  temple  of  Zeus  Ago- 
raioe.  Demeter  is  called  HiaKo^Spos^  Persephone  nao-ucpdreta,  Ares 
perhaps  *6fios.  The  jS  in  the  word  has  the  curious  shape  which  accounts 
for  ^o$oi  and  ^yos  being  confused.  The  inscriptions  s^em  to  belong 
to  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  B.C. 

LlterariBohes  Centaralblatt  (Dec.  16)  notices  Ilg's  edition  of  Cennius 
Cennini's  Book  of  Art  (he  was  a  painter  of  the  Florentine  school  in  the 
14th  century),  and  Allihn's  Studies  on  Albert  Diirer,  at  some  length, 
liie  former  is  part  of  a  collection  of  books  on  the  history  of  art ;  and 
the  reviewer  recommends  a  similar  collection  for  architecture,  e.g,  as  to 
the  first  development  of  the  Gothic  in  England  and  France,  Suger^s 
chronicle  of  his  administration,  and  Gervasi  s  book  on  the  burning  and 
restoration  of  Canterbiuy.  The  latter  tries  to  ascertain  Diirer's  meaning 
from  the  ideas  of  his  time  and  the  hterature  to  which  he  had  access, 
and  is  a  good  instance  of  the  historical  method. 


I/ew  Books. 

Almanac  Breiz-Izel.  (Almanac  of  Lower  Brittany  for  the  People, 
1S72.)     Brest:  Gadreau.     (Paris:  Franck.) 

Archiv  Tiin  LiTTERATURGESCHiCHTE,  hcrausg.  von  Dr.  Richard 

Gosche.    Bde.  i  und  2.    Leipzig :  Teubner. 
Arnold,  Georg.    Das  Werk  von  Georg  Christoph  WildeTjun^Maler 

und  Kupferatzer  in  Niimberg.     NUmberg  :  Kom. 

Browning,  R.  Prince  Hohenstiel-Schwangau,  Saviour  of  Society. 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Bruyn,  Abraham  de,  et  Colyn,  Michel.  Recueil  de  Costumes  civils, 
militaires  et  religieux  du  xvi»*  si^le,  d'apr^s.  Reproduction 
photo-lithographique  des  editions  de  1577  et  1501.  40  planches,  4°, 
en  portefeuille.     Bruxelles  :  Van  Trigt. 

Cahibr,  Charles,  et  Martin,  Arthur,  des  RR.  PP.  Melanges 
d'Arch^logie,  d'Histoire  et  de  littdrature.    Collection  de  Memoires 


sur  Porf^vrerie  et  les  ^maux  des  tr^sors  d'Aix-la-Cbapelle,  de 
Cologne  etc.,  sur  les  miniatures  et  les  anciens  ivoires  sculptes  de 
Bamberg,  Ratisbonne,  Munich,  Paris,  Londres  etc.  Paris :  Pous- 
sielgue  Frires. 
Cahier,  leP^  Charles.  Les  Caract^ristiques  des  Saints  dans  PArt 
populaire. 

Church,  A.,  and  Brodribb,  W.  J.  Pliny.  (Ancient  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)    Blackwood. 

Desbassyns  de  Richemont,  le  Comte.  Les  nouvelles  Etudes  sur  les 
catacombes  romaines.  Histoires — Peintures — Symboles.  Paris; 
Poussielgue. 

Dippel,  Jos.  Handbuch  der  Aesthetik  und  der  Geschichte  der 
bildenden  Kiinste.     Regensburg:  Manz. 

DuMONT,  A.  Inscriptions  c6:amiques  de  la  Grice.  Paris :  Im- 
primerie  Nationale. 

Elsaessische  Sonnette.'  Bile. 

Galichon,  £mile.  Etudes  critiques  sur  radministration  des  Beaux- 
Arts  en  France  de  i860  k  1870. 

Gervinus,  G.  Geschichte  der  Florentin.  {New  ed.)  Vienna  :  Brau- 
miiller. 

Gervinus,  G.     Hinterlassene  Schriften.    Vienna  :  Braumiiller. 

Goethe.   Hermann  und  Dorothea.     Mit  8  Bildem  von  A.  v.  Bambei^^ 

photographirt  von  Hanfstangel,  und  Initialen  von  Caspar  Scheurers. 

Berlin  :  G.  Grote. 
Hahn,  J.  S.  VON.    Sagwissenschaftliche  Studien.     i.  Lfg.     Jena : 

Mauke. 
Hettner,    H.     Litteraturgeschichte    des  achtzehnten  Jahrhunderts. 

iiur  Theil:   Englische  Littcratur  von  1660-1770.    3*«  verb.  Aufl. 

Braunschweig :  Vieweg. 
HiSTOiRE   de  Tomement  russe   du  x*^  au  xvi^  siecle  d'aprte  les 

manuscrits.    Paris  :  Moid. 
KoNEWKA,   p.     FalstafF  n.   seme  Gesellen.    Text  v.   Herm.  Kurz. 

Strassbnrg :  Schauenburg. 
Kunstschatze  Deutschlands.    Mit  biograph.  Notizwi  v.  A.  Wolt- 

mann  u.  B.  Meyer,     i.  Bd.    Leipzig  :  Payne. 

Lang,  A.    Ballads  and  Lyrics  of  Old  France,  with  other  poems. 

Longmans. 
LiEDER  DES  Hasses.    Gcueve. 
Poole,  F.    C^ueen  Charlotte  Islands,  a  Narrative  of  Discovery  and 

Adventure  in  the  North  Pacific     Ed.  by  J.  W.  Lyndon.    With 

Map,  &c.    Hurst  and  Blackett 
Reuss,  Rod.    La  Sorcellerie  au  le'*™^  et  au  I7**™'siicle,  particuli^re- 

ment  en  Alsace,  d'apr^s  des  documents  en  partie  in^dits.      Paris  : 

Lib.  Cherbuliez. 

Taillandier,  Saint-Ren^.  La  Serbie— Kaia-Geoige  et  Milosch* 
Paris:  Didier. 

TOEPPEN,  M.    Elbinger  Antiquitaten.    Danzig  :  Vertling. 

ViOLLET-L£-Dua  Dictiounaire  raisonne  du  mobiUer  firaa^ais  de 
r^poque  carloivingienne  k  la  renaissance.  Tome  ai^e.  Paris : 
Morel. 

Wey,  Francis.  Rome :  Description  et  Souvenirs.  Contenant  jpo 
gravures  en  bois,  d'apr^s  les  dessins  de  MM.  Anastasi,  Bayard, 
Delaunay,  Henri  Regruault,  Uhnann,  VioUet-le-Duc  etc.  et  un  plan 
de  Rome  grav^  sur  ader.     Paris  :  Hachette. 

WiLKEN,  Doc  Dr.  E.  Geschichte  der  geistlichen  Spiele  in  Deutsch- 
land.    Gottingen  :  Vandenhoeck  und  Ruprecht 

Winckelmann,  F.  F.  Geschichte  der  Kunst  des  Alterthums,  nebst 
einer  Auswahl  seiner  kleineren  Schriften.  Mit  einer  Biographie 
Winckelmanns  und  einer  Einleitung  versehen  von  Dr.  Julius  Lessing. 
Berlin:  Heimann. 


Theology. 

The  Beligion  of  IsraeL     [De  Godsdiemt  van  Israel     By  Dr.  A. 
Kuenen.    Part  I.     Haarlem  :  Kruseman,  1869. 

A  STRICTLY  historical  description  of  the  Israelitish  religioi^ 
is  one  of  the  fruits  of  modem  critical  theology.  It  was 
quite  impossible,  as  long  as  the  contents  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment were  regarded  almost  exclusively  as  revelation.  For 
revealed  truth  is  inflexible,  and  can  only  be  properly  repre- 
sented in  the  form  of  a  dogmatic  system,  whereas  religious 
ideas  are  bound  up  with  the  intellectual  Ufe  of  nations,  and 
like  it  ^e  subject  to  change ;  in  other  words,  they  have  a 
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historical  character.  But  although  a  strictly  scientific  method, 
as  applied  to  the  religion  of  Israel,  is  of  modem  origin,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  even  the  elder  orthodox  critics  were  able  to 
distinguish  something  akin  to  a  law  of  development  Who, 
indeed,  could  fail  to  observe  that  the  outlines  of  prophetic 
religion  were  more  distinct,  and  its  affinities  more  evan- 
gelical, than  those  of  Mosaic  reUgion?  The  Biblical  idea 
of  the  education  of  the  human  race  was  sufficient  of  itself  to 
break  up  and  paralyze  the  notion  that  the  contents  of  Reve- 
lation must  necessarily  be  of  permanent  validity. 

Yet  it  must  be  owned  that  even  those  writers  who  have 
attempted  to  treat  the  religion  of  Israel  historically  have 
hitherto  been  very  much  incUned  to  presuppose  the  tradi- 
tional authorship  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to 
assume  that  they  are  all  of  equal  value  as  authorities  for  the 
ages  to  which  they  refer,  rather  than  for  those  in  which  they 
were  composed.  And  even  if  they  admitted  that  the  Hebrew 
writers  had  infused  many  ideas  of  their  own  time,  the 
additions  were  regarded  as  unimportant.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  critical  basis  (where  such  existed)  of  the  earlier 
historical  descriptions  of  Israelitish  religion  was  easily  shown 
to  be  untenable,  as  in  the  case  of  Vatke's  Biblische 
Tkeolo^e^  a  work  which  did  not  deserve  to  fall  so  soon  into 
oblivion. 

The  work  we  are  about  to  review,  from  the  pen  of  one 
of  the  ablest  Dutch  scholars,  goes  a  step  farther.  Since  it 
is  the  object  of  all  science  to  make  the  nearest  possible 
approximation  to  actual  facts,  we  are  bound,  says  Dr. 
Kuenen,  as  students  of  the  rehgion  of  Israel,  to  investigate 
above  all  that  portion  of  its  contents  which  may  be  known 
with  absolute  certainty.  This  description,  however,  will  not 
answer  to  Mosoism,  though  all  other  accounts  of  the 
Israelitish  religion,  not  excepting  those  which  follow  an  un- 
dogmatic  method,  begin  with  this  period.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  ascertain  how  much  of  the  Pentateuch  and  its 
legislation  really  belongs  to  Moses,  much  more  so  than  to 
sketch  the  broad  outlines  of  the  external  events.  For  the 
very  notion  of  a  gradual  modification,  a  Becoming,  of  reli- 
gious ideas,  is  remote  from  those  primitive  times ;  we  have 
no  right,  therefore,  to  apply  a  modem  standard  of  historical 
fidelity  to  tiie  early  Hebrew  chronicles.  Consequently  we 
must  begin  our  investigation  of  the  religion  of  Israel  with 
the  period  which  is  comparatively  well  known  to  us,  that  of 
prophecy.  Here,  at  any  rate,  we  have  access  to  numerous 
records,  composed  for  the  most  part  by  the  very  men  in 
whom  religious  enthusiasm  reached  its  highest  point,  and 
who  were  animated  by  the  religious  idea  in  its  greatest 
clearness. 

And  this  is  a  point  of  view  which  cannot  be  reasonably 
impugned,  especially  when  it  is  carried  out  with  such  leam- 
VBt%  and  acuteness,  such  distinctness  and  moderation  of  tone, 
as  m  the  work  before  us.  Dr.  Kuenen's  method,  therefore, 
i»  rather  that  of  investigation  than  of  description.  The 
latter  indeed  corresponds  better  to  the  idea  of  a  history,  which 
seems  to  require  a  chronological  thread,  and  the  author  will 
doubtless  adopt  this  method  as  soon  as  we  have  reached  a 
mwe  definite  knowledge  of  the  earliest  times  of  the  Mosaic 
religion.  But  whichever  method  be  preferable  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  it  is  certain  that  we  must  decide  at  once 
whether  we  regard  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  as  the 
absolutely  fiiithful  reflection  of  an  immediate  revelation,  or 
as  human  writings,  which  exhibit  the  religious  belief  of  the 
nation.  The  former  is  the  older  as  it  is  still  the  popular 
opinion,  and  in  its  earliest  stage,  before  it  had  received  a 
logical  precision,  was  not  directly  opposed  to  the  latter. 
TTie  autiior  is  quite  right  in  insisting  on  the  later  view  as 
the  only  possible  basis  of  an  impartial  and  purely  scientific 
enquiry.     Orthodoxy  itself  is  obliged  to  exercise  some  criti- 


cism on  the  contents  of  the  Old  Testament;  since  it  regards 
Christianity  as  a  more  perfect  religion  than  Judaism.  It  is 
obliged  to  distinguish  between  the  beUef  of  inspired  and 
prophetic  men  and  that  of  the  people,  and  so  to  place  the 
discourses  of  the  friends  of  Job  in  quite  another  relation  to 
the  fountain  of  revelation  than  the  words  of  Isaiah,  though 
even  in  these  it  cannot  yet  discover  the  broad  dayUght  of 
the  Gospel,  mless  it  is  prepared  to  abolish  the  distinction 
of  the  divine  covenants  altogether.  All  these  results  are 
attained  with  greater  thoroughness  and  completeness  by  the 
modern  scientific  method. 

There  is,  however,  another  assumption  on  which  our 
author  in  his  introduction  lays  greater  stress.  He  thinks 
we  must  regard  the  religion  of  Israel  not  as  the  principal 
rehgion  outside  Christianity,  but  only  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal religions.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  this  assumption 
should  be  of  great  importance  for  his  particular  task,  which 
is  simply  to  describe  the  Israelitish  religion,  not  to  compare 
it  with  others.  Besides  the  antithesis  is  not  precise  enough. 
For  if  Israel  had  the  principal  rehgion,  there  may  still  be 
several  other  religions,  which  occupy  an  eminent  position 
among  their  sisters.  Before  I  have  compared  Judaism  with 
these  principal  religions,  I  can  say  it  belongs  to  the  class  of 
these  principal  reUgions.  But  if  we  are  to  estimate  the  com^• 
parative  value  of  these  religions,  we  cannot  content  ourselves 
with  saying,  This  or  that  religion  is  one  of  the  principal 
ones;  but  we  must  place  it  either  above  or  beneath  Bud- 
dhism, or  Parsism,  or  Brahmanism.  This  is  the  fiinction  of 
the  comparative  history  of  rehgion,  which  has  been  so  well 
described  by  Max  Miiller  in  his  Chips,  But  our  verdict, 
whatever  it  may  be,  can  exercise  no  influence  on  our  de- 
scription of  the  reUgions  themselves.  It  is  another  question 
whether  the  Israehtish  religion  alone  is  to  be  referred  to  a  diviae 
revelation,  or  other  rehgions  also.  The  former  view  is  com- 
monly regarded  as  that  of  the  church,  the  mythology  repre- 
sented in  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  being  supposed  to  be 
the  single  source  of  the  heathen  religion ;  a  view  which  con- 
flicts with  that  of  many  of  the  fathers,  who  perceived  traces 
of  Christianity  even  in  the  heathen  rehgions.  As  for  the 
latter  view.  Dr.  Kuenen  rightly  observes  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  based  on  the  assertion  of  those  who  profess  these  religions. 
It  rather  depends — ^partly  on  the  reUgious  and  moral  value 
of  a  rehgion,  which  is  determined  by  the  contents  of  the 
latter — partly  on  a  philosophical  consideration  of  the  origin 
and  development  of  the  various  rehgions.  For  "  revelation  " 
points  only  to  the  highest  cause  of  religion.  The  rejection 
of  such  a  comparison  of  religion?  could  only  spring  from  the 
opinion  that  one  rehgion  alone  was  suitable  for  every  race, 
but  this  error  of  the  ancient  world  has  been  contradicted  by 
history  itself;  not  only  Christianity,  but  also  Islam  and 
Buddhism,  have  passed  firom  one  great  race  to  another ;  the 
alterations  produced  in  a  religion  by  such  transitions  are  not 
fundamental.  Another  consequence  of  Dr.  Kuenen's  as- 
sumption is  that  he  absolutely  rejects  the  primary  idea  of 
"  Jahvism,"  viz.  that  the  Israelites  were  the  chosen  people 
of  Jahveh.  This  position  may  be  justified  in  two  respects 
— I,  in  so  fer  as  the  idea  of  election  is  merely  an  expression 
of  national  pride;  and,  2,  in  so  far  as  hmited  geographical 
knowledge  made  it  impossible  even  for  the  prophets  in  their 
pictures  of  the  future  to  bring  the  pecuhar  religious  develop- 
ment of  Israel  into  relation  with  tiie  divine  government  by 
any  other  means.  We  must,  however,  guard  against  con- 
fusing the  idea  of  election  as  originally  conceived  and 
expounded  by  the  prophets  with  the  fantastic  notion  of  the 
Pharisees.  With  the  prophets  it  denotes  an  act  of  divine 
grace,  and  involves  more  duties  than  privileges.  We  should 
also  not  forget  that  the  lunits  of  tiie  rehgious  community 
were  ever  much  wider  and  more  elastic  than  those  of  the 
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nation.  Considered  more  closely,  the  idea  of  election  seems 
to  be  the  sound,  though  imperfect,  expression  of  a  vivid 
presentiment  that  the  most  distinguished  rank  in  the  reli- 
gious development  of  humanity  is  assigned  to  this  people — a 
presentiment  which  has  also  received  the  full  sanction  of 
history. 

Following  the  method  mentioned  above,  the  author,  in 
chap,  i.,  describes  the  religion  of  Israel,  as  it  appears  in  the 
great  prophets  of  the  eighth  century.  Jahveh  is  here  the 
One  God,  who  has  chosen  Israel,  whom  the  nation  has  to 
obey,  who  declares  his  will  distinctly  through  the  prophets, 
and  whose  most  conspicuous  property  is  righteousness ;  in 
fact,  we  have  before  us  the  very  essence  of  religion  in  aU  its 
grandeur  and  beauty.  But  this  is  not  the  only  result  to  be 
gathered  from  the  writings  of  the  prophets.  We  learn,  too, 
that  the  popular  creed  differed  in  many  respects  from  that 
of  the  prophets.  Jahveh  was  often  forced  to  share  his 
honours  with  other  divinities ;  he  iiimself  was  not  yet  recog- 
nised as  the  highest  spiritual  power ;  the  popular  conception 
brought  him  into  too  close  a  relation  to  natural  elements, 
especially  fire. 

This  mistaken  and  impure  faith,  which  was  often  shared 
even  by  "prophets,"  is  referred  to  repeatedly  and  in  the 
clearest  terms  in  tiie  Old  Testament  Dr.  Kuenen  has 
given  an  excellent  picture  of  both  kinds  of  the  faith  in 
Jahveh,  although  we  should  have  liked  to  see  many 
momenta  in  the  purer  creed  (viz.  the  divine  activity  and  the 
hope  of  salvation)  drawn  out  at  greater  length.  This  slight 
deficiency,  however,  is  almost  justified  by  the  fact  that 
descriptions  of  the  religion  of  Israel  are  still  too  often  loaded 
with  Christian  and  other  foreign  elements,  which  a  strict 
historian  and  interpreter  is  compelled  to  disallow.  In  the 
second  chapter,  the  author  takes  a  retrospective  view  of  the 
earlier  eras.  First,  he  gives  us  a  historical  survey  of 
the  history  of  Israel  from  the  Exodus  to  the  rise  of  the  two 
kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah.  FuU  and  careful  use  is 
everywhere  made  of  the  latest  researches.  But  littie  his- 
torical matter  is  found  by  the  author  in  Genesis.  This 
critical  position  approaches  most  nearly  to  Ewald's,  com- 
bined with  that  of  Graf,  Bunsen,  &c.  He  dates  the 
Exodus  B.C.  1320.  In  many  points  of  detail  we  naturally 
differ  from  him,  but  we  need  not  trouble  the  reader  with 
all  these,  as  the  entire  section  refers  to  matters  which  must 
be  presupposed,  or,  at  most,  sketched  in  outline,  rather 
than  proved,  or  drawn  out  at  length,  in  a  history  of  the 
Israehtish  religion.  One  point  only  shaU  be  mentioned. 
No  doubt  the  purely  genealogical  view  of  history  is  "  unhis- 
torical"  (p.  113);  no  doubt,  too,  geographical  vicinity  has 
often  been  converted  into  a  proof  of  national  kinship.  But 
the  numerous  plurals  and  names  of  nations  in  Gen.  x.  prove 
clearly  enough  that  the  genealogists  often  intended  to  refer 
to  nations  and  not  to  individuals,  and  the  mere  fact  that  the 
Philistines  and  Horites  find  no  place  in  the  framework  shows 
that  such  writers  were  not  by  any  means  devoid  of  discrimi- 
nation. On  the  other  hand,  we  must  beware  of  maintain- 
ing the  converse  \  otherwise  we  shall  have  to  deny  any  real 
affinity  whatever,  and  forget  that  a  nation  is  composed  of 
famihes,  and  that  a  tribe  might  easily  take  its  name  from  its 
first  chief,  or  from  the  ruling  family.  There  is  no  alter- 
native but  to  subject  each  separate  link  in  the  genealogies 
to  a  searching  examination,  and  it  seems  to  us  a  mistake  to 
allege  the  nature  of  the  framework  as  in  itself  conclusive 
against  an  ethnological  connection.  Even  the  well-known 
capriciousness  of  late  Arabic  writers  in  the  construction  of 
genealogies  (comp.  Sprenger*s  Life  of  Muhammad)  gives  no 
better  right  to  pass  such  a  verdict.  We  hasten  to  add  that 
this  warning  applies  only  to  a  very  small  extent  to  Dr. 
Kuenen,  whose  calm  and  temperate  criticism  is  largely  dis- 


played in  his  treatment  of  this  subject,  but  rather  to  other 
recent  historians. 

The  third  chapter  discusses  the  formation  of  those  com- 
munities of  religious  men  incorrectly  termed  "  the  schools 
of  the  prophets,'*  an  important  share  in  which,  though 
scarcely  one  to  be  estimated  precisely,  belongs  to  Samuel 
The  author  brings  out  very  well  the  importance  —  often 
overlooked  —  of  these  conmiunities ;  they  continued  long 
afterwards  in  both  kingdoms,  even  in  the  time  of  the  great 
prophets  (Isaiah  viii.  i6),  and  were  in  many  ways  the  chief 
support  of  the  pure  religion  of  Jahveh.  Dr.  Kuenen  investi- 
gates with  equal  clearness  "  the  Canaanitish  origin  of  pro- 
phetism,"  which  hitherto  has  not  been  adequately  observed. 
It  is  true  that  the  forms  of  Hebrew  prophecy  adduced  for 
the  purpose  of  comparison  are  the  elementary  ones.  Not 
only  did  prophecy,  tiirough  being  spiritualised,  receive  quite 
other  ideal  contents  than  before,  but  its  whole  character  was 
changed.  No  wonder  that  the  Hebrew  prophets,  whose 
writings  we  possess,  are  infinitely  remote  from  tiiat  primitive 
stage,  and  only  the  false  prophets  betray  the  origin  of  pro- 
phecy with  comparative  clearness. 

The  most  difficult  and  at  the  same  time  most  interesting 
question  is  discussed  in  the  fourth  chapter :  What  was  the 
earlier  development  of  the  religion  of  Israel  ?  Two  views 
are  possible,  according  to  the  author  (p.  218,  &c.).  Either 
the  impure  elements  in  that  religion  were  the  consequences 
of  a  national  defection  from  the  pure  and  spiritual  worship  of 
Jahveh,  orelse  ti^ey  represent  the  original,  out  of  which  the  more 
spiritual  form  developed  itself  by  degrees  .through  the  agency 
of  the  prophets.  Dr.  Kuenen  decides  for  the  latter  alternative. 
This  view  is  supported  by  unmistakable  expressions  in  the  Old 
Testament,  e,g.  Josh.  xxiv.  2,  14;  Ezek.  xx.  5 ;  Amos  v.  25, 
26.  And  there  is  really  no  passage  to  be  found  where  the 
whole  people  are  said  to  have  been  faithfiil  for  any  length  of 
time  to  the  pure  worship  of  Jahveh.  As  the  author  very 
justly  points  out,  Elijah  and  Elisha  do  not  seem  ever  to  have 
come  forward  against  the  calf-worship  in  the  kingdom  of 
Israel.  Sensuous  and  spiritual  elements  are  found  side  by 
side  in  the  conception  as  well  as  in  the  cultus  of  Jahveh,  The 
prophets  indeed  degraded  the  former  into  symbols,  but  they 
were  once  integral  parts  of  the  popular  belief.  Dr.  Kuenen 
well  illustrates  this  view  by  several  usages  in  the  worship  of 
Jahveh,  which  reveal  the  early  connection  between  Jahveh 
and  fire  in  the  popular  mind,  the  bloody  nature  of  his  sacri- 
ficial ritual,  and  tJie  absence  of  any  specific  distinction  be- 
tween him  and  nature-divinities  like  Molech  and  Kemosh. 
The  view  thus  carried  out  in  detail  is  in  essential  agree- 
ment with  the  opinion  long  current  among  critics,  that 
impurities  in  the  idea  of  Jahveh  could  not  but  tend  to  assi- 
milate it  to  the  type  of  the  neighbouring  divinities.  It  has 
also  been  generally  recognised  that  a  large  number  of  the 
Pentateuch  laws  by  no  means  institute  new  rites,  but  only 
modify  or  devise  new  motives  for  customs  already  in  exist- 
ence. Here,  of  course,  we  are  restricted  to  conjectures, 
but  to  such  as  can  be  raised  to  a  high  degree  of  probability. 
Our  author  certainly  deserves  great  credit  for  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  primitive  popular  behef.  We  think,  however, 
that  the  distinction  between  the  sensuous  conception  of 
Jahveh  and  the  polytheistic  requires  to  be  drawn  out  still 
more  sharply ;  we  must  not  infer  polytheism  when  we  have 
barely  proved  the  existence  of  other  deities,  not  their  worship. 
And  even  in  the  latter  case  we  must  still  enquire  whether 
these  deities  were  co-ordinate  with  or  subordinate  to  Jahveh. 
The  discovery  that  monotheism  and  polytheism  are  by  no 
means  contradictory,  but  that  the  most  various  combinations 
and  transitional  stages  occur,  is  the  key  to  the  comprehension 
of  all  the  forms  of  historical  religion,  especially  on  Semitic 
soil 
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But  how  did  the  sublime  religion  of  the  prophets  develop 
out  of  this  ancient  popular  faith  ?  Was  the  latter  the  only 
genn  out  of  which  the  former  proceeded?  Why,  for 
instance,  did  not  the  religion  of  the  Moabites,  with  which, 
perhaps,  that  popular  fai&  had  many  points  in  common, 
develop  in  the  same  way  ?  Was  this  great  result  produced, 
or,  so  to  speak,  distilled,  in  Israel  by  a  kind  of  internal  fer- 
mentation, which  separated  the  spiritual  from  the  sensual  ? 
Not  a  few  are  inclined  so  to  imagine  the  process.  It  some- 
times appears  as  if  Dr.  Kuenen  were  of  the  same  opinion. 
But  it  is  only  appearance.  New  ideas,  not  involved  in  the 
popular  beUef,  must  have  been  introduced — ^ideas  of  sufficient 
power  to  effect  z,  complete  transformation  in  the  several 
elements  of  the  religion  of  Jahveh.  And  the  representatives 
of  these  ideas  were  prophets.  To  what  period,  then,  are  we 
to  assign  the  undisputed  prevalence  of  that  mixed  popular 
belief?  Dr.  Kuenen  recognises  in  Moses  himself  a  prophet 
who  introduced  such  new  ideas.  The  period  we  are  in  search 
of  must  therefore  fall  before  Moses,  i>.  before  the  national 
life  of  Israel  can  strictly  be  said  to  have  begun.  Bnt  the 
tradition  that  Moses  stood  in  a  close  relation  to  older  and 
yet  higher,  and  not  merely  Egyptian,  conceptions  of  religion 
— ^is  it  a  complete  delusion  ?  If  it  is  not  so,  we  shall  arrive 
at  those  obscure  times  in  which  the  Israelitish  nation  was 
gradually  developed.  And  we  shall  be  unable  to  deny  tiie 
possibility  of  prophetic  action  even  in  those  early  times  in 
the  Semitic  group  from  which  the  people  of  Israel  sprang. 
A  further  question  which  arises  is  this :  How  far  did  the 
conviction  of  these  ancient  prophets  deviate  from  the  popular 
belief  which  they  sought  to  transform  ?  The  answer  is  diffi- 
cult, as  we  have  no  contemporary  evidence  for  this  primitive 
period.'  It  is  only  too  natural  that  scholars  should  differ  on 
a  point  in  which  so  much  depends  on  conjecture.  In  the 
case  of  Moses,  Dr.  Kuenen  admits  unreservedly  the  fact  of 
such  a  deviation,  but  he  thinks  that  it  did  hot  go  so  far  as  the 
negation  of  image-worship  and  the  assertion  of  the  absolute 
uniqueness  of  Jahveh.  If,  however,  we  estimate  the  difference 
between  Moses  and  the  people  at  too  low  a  rate,  we  shall 
hardly  be  able  to  explain  die  intense  veneration  for  the 
former  embodied  in  the  tradition.  The  narrative  of  the 
golden  calf  is  not  so  much  a  piece  of  historical  evidence  as 
the  symbolical  expression  of  the  view  that  the  priests  took 
comparatively  a  slender  share  in  this  religious  movement 

The  picture  of  the  early  religion  of  Israel  drawn  by  Dr. 
Kuenen  appears  at  first  sight  to. differ  considerably  from  the 
ordinary  one,  though  the  former,  as  we  have  seen,  corre- 
sponds pretty  closely  in  its  main  outlines  to  the  results  as 
yet  gained  by  criticism.  The  dispute  is  to  a  large  extent 
about  mere  words.  By  the  "  rehgion  of  Israel "  we  may 
mean  either  the  old  popular  belief  marked  with  the  stamp  of 
heathenism,  or  the  purer  conception  of  the  prophets.  Which 
has  the  best  claim  to  the  tide  ?  In  our  opinion,  the  latter 
alone.  The  crude  notions  of  the  mass  of  the  Jews  have  as 
little  right  to  be  called  by  this  name  as  the  religious  ideas  of 
the  Neapolitan  peasantry  to  be  accepted  as  the  standard  of 
Roman  Catholicism*  Besides,  there  is  no  specific  distinction 
between  the  popular  belief  of  the  Jews  and  that  of  their 
neighbours,  while  the  expression  "religion  of  Israel"  is  abso- 
lutely unmeaning,  unless  it  sums  up  that  which  was  peculiar 
and  distinctive;  in  other  words,  the  essential  elements  of 
the  prophetic  ideas.  History  itself  imposes  this  condition. 
The  Jewish  nation,  when  arrived  at  maturity,  have,  through 
their  representatives,  only  preserved  those  writings  as  records 
of  their  true  religion  which  exhibit  the  higher  and  purer 
fciith.  No  literary  record  stands  only  on  the  foundation  of 
the  old  popular  belief.  Even  the  "  Mosaic  "  laws  were  not 
generally  recognised  until  Deuteronomy — a  genuine  prophetic 
work — ^had  been  appended  as  a  key  and  corrective.    As  for 


the  purely  religious  point  of  view,  it  is  at  any  rate  justifiable 
in  explaining  the  origin  of  the  prophetic  movement,  since  it 
is  a  mere  evasion  to  reply  that  its  leaders  were  religious 
geniuses;  the  continuity,  consistency,  and  strangely  trans- 
forming influence  of  the  prophetic  spirit  cannot  be  accounted 
for  by  phrases  of  this  sort  Of  course  this  religious  theory, 
true  as  it  is,  or  rather  because  it  is  true,  ought  never  to  be 
allowed  to  check  the  course  of  historical  enquiry ;  it  can  only 
be  properly  appUed  to  illustrate  the  ultimate  causes  of  his- 
torically developed  facts.  To  speak  of  "  revelation  "  at  this 
point  is  allowed,  or  rather  demanded,  by  science  itself. 

We  know  but  Uttle  for  certain  as  to  tiie  religion  of  primi- 
tive times,  and  the  author  is  disposed  to  confine  the  true 
prophetic  influences  of  the  period  within  very  narrow  limits. 
It  is  probable  enough  that  there  were  still  many  soothsayers 
of  the  class  of  a  Balaam  in  addition  to  the  prophets,  and  this 
is  confirmed  by  the  historical  and  prophetical  books.  Dr. 
Kuenen  proceeds  to  describe  the  times  of  the  judges  and  the 
kings,  with  the  object  of  arriving  at  the  average  belief  of 
the  people  themselves.  His  description  is  not  incorrect; 
on  the  contrary,  this  part  of  his  book  contains  some  interest- 
ing contributions  to  criticism.  It  is  not  a  declension  from 
Jahveh,  as  the  religious  theory  of  the  Book  of  Judges  regards 
it,  which  characterizes  the  time  of  the  judges ;  but  the  wor- 
ship of  the  local  deities  by  the  side  of  Jahveh.  The  latter 
was  recognised  as  the  god  of  the  nation  and  the  country, 
but  the  lesser  deities,  the  Baalim,  stood  in  a  more  intimate 
relation.  The  more  religious  Israelites  indeed  had  a  special 
reverence  for  Jahveh,  but  made  no  attempt  to  disturb  the 
other  divinities ;  in  short,  even  they  did  not  regard  Jahveh 
as  the  one  only  God,  beside  whom  the  gods  of  the  heathen 
were  things  of  nought  {Elilim),  This  is  proved  in  the 
cases  of  David  and  Solomon,  Asa  and  Jehoshaphat 
The  exclusive  recognition  of  Jahveh  was  first  attained 
in  the  northern  kingdom,  wheA  Jahveh  was  in  danger  of 
being  supplanted  by  Baal  as  the  one  supreme  God.  This 
attempted  revolution  fortunately  provoked  a  reaction,  and 
the  victory  over  the  supreme  Baal  involved  a  victory  over  the 
lower  Baalim.  Not  indeed  at  once,  but  gradually.  These 
results  have  a  rather  monotonous  aspect,  in  so  far  as  the 
extent  of  Jahveh's  power,  rather  than  the  mode  of  his 
operations,  sometimes  almost  seems  to  form  the  only  con- 
tents of  the  higher  religion.  The  author  does  not  go  so  far 
as  to  regard  this  notion  (Jahveh  by  the  side  of  other  deities) 
as  the  only  test  of  the  value  of  diis  religion,  as  it  is  essen- 
tially an  act  of  the  understanding ;  still  he  is  on  the  verge 
of  doing  so.  The  notion  is  in  his  view  a  sign  of  a  "  bar- 
barous "  age.  Dr.  Kuenen  involves  himself  in  some  difficulty 
by  placing  the  transition  from  a  more  than  semi-heathenish 
form  of  rehgion  to  the  pure  conception  of  the  prophets 
Amos,  Hosea,  and  Isaiah  as  late  as  the  ninth  century.  We 
are  afraid  this  giant-stride  is  not  sufficiently  explained  He 
estimates  the  popular  behef  of  the  southern  kingdom  in  no 
essential  respect  more  highly  than  that  of  the  north,  although 
there  was  no  struggle  between  Jahveh  and  Baal  in  the 
south  analogous  to  that  in  the  north,  while  the  prophets  of 
Judah  even  dwell  with  emphasis  on  the  unique  character 
of  Jahveh.  Another  striking  fact  is  that  in  the  prophetic 
expositions  of  the  latter  doctrine  there  is  scarcely  any  vestige 
of  a  conffict  with  Baal,  although  on  Dr.  Kuenen's  hypothesis 
we  might  expect  spme  such  involuntary  allusions.  We  may 
infer  ttierefore  that  the  importance  attached  to  Jahveh  in 
the  popular  religion  of  Judah  is  rather  underrated  by  our 
author.  It  is  equally  improbable  that  a  purer  idea  of  the 
nature  of  God  was  preserved  by  tradition  in  a  few  famihes 
alone.  The  worship  on  the  "  high  places  "  was  certainly  not 
altogether  so  "innocent"  as  many  have  supposed.  Dr. 
Kuenen  indeed  accepts  the  judgment  of  the  Book  of  Kings, 
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and  regards  the  "  high  places  "  as  entirely  idolatrous.  Were 
this,  however,  exclusively  the  case,  the  earlier  prophets  would 
certainly  have  been  much  louder  in  their  denunciations. 
Besides,  the  conunand  to  worship  Jahveh  only  in  Jerusalem 
points  to  the  existence  of  numerous  sanctuaries  consecrated 
to  Jahveh,  but  too  much  withdrawn  from  the  sacerdotal 
control  In  short,  the  author  has  looked  sharply  after  the 
dark  side  of  Israelitish  religion,  but  in  so  doing  has  missed 
much  of  the  light.  He  follows  the  religious  criticism  of  the 
historical  books ;  indeed,  his  judgment  turns  out  even  more 
severe  than  theirs.  On  the  other  hand,  he  bestows  much  too 
little  attention  on  the  Psahns  and  the  Proverbs.  He  deems 
scarcely  any  statements  but  such  as  are  unfavourable  to  the 
state  of  religion  historically  "certain."  But  though  it  is 
impossible  to  fix  the  precise  dates  of  the  Psahns,  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  no  song  of  the  collection  falls  earlier  tiian 
the  ninth  century.  And  if  even  a  part  be  earlier,  it  must  be 
employed  as  a  historical  authority.  The  author's  view  that 
the  more  ancient  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  were  not  in 
existence  before  the  eighth  century  is  equally '  improbable, 
and  opposed  to  that  of  most  critics.  At  any  rate  he  cannot 
avoid  the  task  of  analyzing  these  records,  with  the  view  of 
detecting  still  more  ancient  records,  and  employing  them  in 
his  description  of  early  religion. 

The  foregoing  criticisms  are  obviously  directed  not  so 
much  against  the  results  of  Dr.  Kuenen's  enquiry  as  against 
its  completeness.  They  are  not  intended  to  depreciate  in 
the  least  the  great  importance  of  his  work  for  the  scientific 
study  of  the  Old  Testament  No  doubt  he  has  dealt  a 
severe  blow  to  the  custom  of  writing  Jewish  history  from 
a  dogmatic  point  of  view.  Truth,  however,  has  sustained 
no  r^  injury.  Many,  very  many,  of  his  details  are  still 
questionable ;  it  could  not  however  be  otherwise,  consider- 
ing the  abundance  of  the  material.  Each  chapter  is  fol- 
lowed by  valuable  notes,  which  often  contain  long  and  im- 
portant excursuses,  e,g,  that  on  the  chronology  (chap,  il), 
and  the  argument  in  proof  of  the  genuine  Israelitish  character 
of  the  name  and  doctrine  of  Jahveh.  We  hope  for  an  early 
opportunity  of  noticing  the  second  volume ;  the  present  con- 
cludes with  the  Babylonian  exile.  L.  Diestel. 


DISCOVERY  OF  A  PSALMIST. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ACADEMY. 

Sir, — ^In  th€  prayer-book  of  the  Jews  alphabetical  hymns  are  of  very 
frequent  occurrence.  It  is  an  invariable  rule  with  them  to  express  the 
name  of  the  author  in  the  verses  following  the  end  of  the  alphabet. 
If  the  n»  or  feU  verse  (in  case  the  alphabet  is  used  in  the  inverse  order) 
is  followed  by  anything  else,  we  are  sore  to  find  pVt3B^,  or  HD^fi^,  or 
pnir,  or  some  other  name,  marked  by  the  acrostic 

If  we  apply  this  rule  to  Psalms  xxv.  and  xxxiv.,  where  the  H  verse  is 
followed  by  a  single  verse,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  alphabetical 
arrangement,  we  are  entitled  to  say  that  the  author  of  Psalm  xxv.  was 

one  pKiTTB,  the  author  of  Psalm  xxxiv.  one  STmS,  as  of  course  the  1 
of  n^lfi,  Psalm,  xxxiv.  23,  did  not  originally  form  part  of  the  text. 
Phadael  is  undoubtedly  the  person  mentioned  in  Nehem.  viii.  4  as  a 
contemporary  of  Ezra,  and  who  held  a  high  rank  in  the  Jewish  com* 
munity  at  that  time.     Phadaias  might  have  been  a  brother  of  Phadael. 

The  orthography  ^KniD  is  as  h^r\^,  I^VnTD.  The  name  Phadael 
itself  is  written  ^t(nn&.  Num.  xxxiv.  28. 

So  for  the  first  time  the  true  name  of  a  psafanist  has  come  to  light 
Cottingm,  Dec.  6,  1 87 1.  Paul  de  Lagards. 


Intelligence. 

Two  of  the  most  difficult  German  authors,  Ewald  and  Domer,  have 
been  singularly  fortunate  in  their  translators.  The  standing-point  of 
the  History  of  Israel^  the  third  volume  of  which,  in  two  parts,  has  just 


appeared  in  'a  delightful  English  dress,  received  a  careful  appreciation 
in  the  Academy  (vol.  i.  pp.  201-203).  A  similar  attempt  to  "orientate" 
the  reader  of  the  History  of  Protestant  Theology  is  unnecessary,  in  spite 
of  the  misconceptions  which  in  England  have  gathered  round  the  name 
of  Domer,  because  the  main  difficulty  in  understanding  that  author  is 
caused  by  the  obscurity  of  his  style,  which  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  in 
this  very  readable  version  of  his  most  intelligible  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  principal  obstacle  to  a  just  estimate  of  Ewald  is,  not  the 
cumbrousness  ot  his  style,  but  his  natural  incapacity  for  discussion,  a 
defect  which  cannot  be  remedied  by  any  translation  of  his  works, 
however  skilfully  executed.  Without  pledging  ourselves  by  any  means 
to  agreement  with  all  Domer's  views,  we  strongly  recommend  his 
History  to  those  who  are  beginning  the  scientific  study  of  theology.  The 
third  book,  in  particular,  on  the  theology  of  the  nineteenth  century^ 
deserves  the  closest  attention  of  the  student,  who  may  be  surprised  to 
find  how  much  critical  and  speculative  liberality  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  a  German  "orthodox"  leader.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
wide  information  of  the  author  that  he  concludes  his  work  with  sketches 
of  contemporary  foreign  theologr.  These  are  of  very  unequal  merit, 
but  none  the  less  welcome,  as  indications  of  a  broader  conception  o£ 
the  history  of  theology  than  is  perhaps  common  in  Germany.  The 
sketches  of  Dutch,  Scotch,  and  EngUsh— or  rather  Anglican — Uieology 
are  the  least  satisfactory.  The  best  passage  on  the  latter  is  the  criticism 
on  Dean  Mansel  (voL  ii.  pp.  494,  495) ;  the  worst,  that  on  Essays  and 
Reviews  (p.  496),  where  the  author,  strangely  enough,  deserts  the  very 
principles  of  exegesis  which  he  has  previoxisly  recognised.  A  severe 
article  by  Prof.  Diestel  in  the  Jahrbiicher  fur  deutsche  Theologie  is  still 
the  best  thing  which  has  been  written  on  that  celebrated  work.  In  the 
earlier  English  theology  and  philosophy,  as  well  as,  of  course,  in  those 
of  his  own  country,  the  author  is  evidently  at  home,  and  even  those  who 
differ,  as  most  occasionally  will,  from  his  interpretation  of  fiwts,  wiE 
appreciate  the  moderate  tone  in  which  it  is  stated. 


Contents  of  the  JournaZs. 

Arohiv  f.  wise.  Erfonohung  d.  Alien  Teet,  Bd.  ii.  Hft.  ii.— K* 
J.  De  Saulcy  before  the  tribunal  of  truth  and  science,  by  T.  Tobler.— 
Philonic  studies,  by  C.  Siegfried.  '  [Seeks  to  show  that  Philo  partici- 
pated in  a  traditionary  knowledge  of  Hebrew.] — The  70  shepherds  of 
the  book  of  Enoch  and  their  interpretations,  with  especial  reference  to 
the  Barkochba  hypothesis,  by  O.  Gebhardt  [Concludes  that  the 
Ethiopic  version  is  too  inaccurate  to  be  a  safe  guide  in  obscure  pas* 
sages.] — The  Targum  on  Proverbs  dependent  on  the  PeshiCa,  by  Th« 
Noldeke. — ^Job  xxx.  11,  by  Ad.  Merx.  ^ 

Monatschrift  ftir  Qesch.  u.  Wiss.  d.  Judenthums. — Dr.  Giatx 
has  published  a  series  of  striking  articles  on  the  Scriptiures  subsequent 
to  the  return  from  the  exile.  Daniel  is  treated  in  the  August,  Septem- 
ber, and  October  numbers,  the  canonicity  of  Esther  in  that  for 
November,  and  the  1 19th  Psalm — ^which  is  ascribed  to  Onias,  founder 
of  the  temple  at  Leontopolis — in  that  for  December. 

Oentralblatt,  Dec.  i6.--Merx's  Job,  rev.  by  E.  S.  [Rejects  the 
author's  principles  of  text-correction,  but  agrees  with  him  in  taking 
the  half-verse  as  the  metrical  base.] — Kleinert  on  Deuteronomy,  by  the 
same. 

Jahrbucher  fdr  deutsohe  Theologie,  vol.  xvi.  No.  4.  —  See 
especially  reviews  of  Scholten's  Aeltestes  Evangelium,  Meyer  on  the 
Gospel  of  John,  Krenkel's  Paulus,  by  Yr'eizsacker,  and  of  Martensen's 
Christliche  Ethik,  by  Palmer. 


New  Publications. 

BSGNi,  G.    L'  Ecdesiaste  secondo  il  testo  ebraico.    Doppia  tiaduzione 

con  proemio  e  note.     Florence  :  Cellini.    [Said  to  be  the  work  of  a 

good  Orientalist,  who  is  extensively  acquainted  with  modem  and 

even  Protestant  works  on  the  subject] 
CoLKNSO,  J.  W.    The  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua  Critically 

Examined.     Part  VL    Longmans. 
Ffoulkrs,  £.  S.    The  Athanasian  Creed,  By  Whom  Written,  and  By 

Whom  Published.     Hayes. 
Gratz,  H.    Schir  ha-Schirim,  od.  das  Salomonische  Hohelied.  Vienna : 

Braumiiller. 
Origenis  Hexaplorum  quae  st^>ersunt    Condnnavit  etc.  F.  Field. 

Tom.  L  Fasc  I.    Clarendon  Press. 
RAUVtrsNHOFF,    L.  W.  £.      Geschiedenis  van  het  Protestantisme. 

Parts  1-3.     Haarlem. 
Testamkntum  Novum  Graece  [Tischendorf].     Ed,  VIII.  Fasc  91 

Leipzig :  Giesecke  and  Devrient. 
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Blood  Crystals.    [Bluthystalk,    Von  W.  Preyer.    Mit  3  gefarbten 
Tafeln.]    Jena :  Mauke. 

This  is  one  of  those  monographs,  unfortunately  too  rare 
in  our  own  country,  which  are  so  useful  to  those  engaged  in 
special  enquiries,  as  giving  in  a  continuous  and  condensed 
form  all  the  more  important  facts  and  opinions  up  to  the 
date  of  publication.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  it  is  a  mere  literary  compilation.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  the  production  of  one  who  has  himself  contributed  much 
to  the  subject  by  his  own  investigations,  and  contains  a 
considerable  amount  of  original  material.  Though  the  title 
of  the  work  is  Blood  Crystals^  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  an 
account  of  what  is  known  respecting  the  physical  and  che- 
mical characters  of  the  red  colouring  matter  of  the  blood 
(haemoglobin),  and  of  various  products  derived  from  or 
closely  connected  with  it  From  whatever  point  of  view 
we  look  on  this  substance,  it  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  important  and  remarkable  presented  to  us  for  investi- 
gation. Though  it  may  be  obtained  in  perfecdy  well-defined 
•lystals  by  methods  described  by  the  author,  yet  it  has  the 
characters^  not  of  a  crystalloid,  but  of  a  colloid  substance, 
and  will  not  diffuse  through  membranes.  The  chemical 
composition  is  also  most  remarkable.  Besides  the  usual 
carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  it  contains  iron 
and  sidphur  as  essential  constituents,  and  has  the  extra- 
ordinarily complex  constitution  expressed  by  the  formula 
CeopH^Ni^Fej^OiTB,  the  atomic  weight  being  no  less  than 
13332  (H  =  I,  O  =  16).  Such  being  Sie  case,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  products  of  its  decomposition  already  known  should 
Ijc  very  numerous,  and  that  very  much  still  remains^ to  be 
learned.  The  optical  characters  of  haemoglobin  are  re- 
markable, and  very  characteristic.  As  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, no  difference  can  be  detected  between  that  met  with 
in  different  animals.  It  is  the  same,  not  only  in  all  the 
Vertebrata,  but  also  in  some  Crustacea,  Mollusca,  and  Anne- 
lida. It  however  appears  to  be  satisfactorily  proved  that 
there  is  some  essential  difference  even  between  the  haemo- 
globin of  different  species  of  Mammalia.  The  crystals 
belong  to  two  distinct  systems  (rhombic  and  hexagonal),  and 
differ  further  in  the  secondary  forms,  and  in  solubiHty. 
Whether  this  depends  on  the  haemoglobin  itself  or  on  the 
presence  of  some  other  substance,  it  is  manifestly  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  question,  not  only  in  connection  with 
physiology,  but  also  in  its  practical  application  in  the  exami- 
nation of  blood-stains.  The  value  of  this  test  is  however 
much  impaired  by  the  necessity  of  our  examining  fresh  and 
unaltered  blood  \  and  the  author  concludes  that  it  cannot  be 
relied  on  as  a  means  for  distinguishing  human  from  other 
blood ;  but  at  the  same*thne  the  facts  axe  so  striking  liiat 
perhaps  it  would  be  premature  to  abandon  all  hope  of  being 
able  to  make  use  of  such  a  test  in  certain  cases. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  of  haemoglobin, 
and  that  which  enables  it  to  play  such  an  important  part  in 
the  animal  economy,  is  the  property  it  possesses  of  com- 
bining loosely  with  oxygen  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
readily  giving  it  up  to  oxidizable  substances.  According  to 
the  author  the  constitution  of  the  oxidized  modification  may 

be  expressed  by  q  [Hb.    These  two  atoms  of  oxygen  can  be 

removed  by  the  air-pump,  and  the  crystals  of  the  deoxidized 
modification  (Hb)  are  of  the  same  form  as  that  of  the 
oxidized,  but  of  a  different  colour,  and 'give  an  entirely 
different  spectrum.  This  loosely  combined  oxygen  may  also 
be  replaced  by  other  gases,  according  to  a  special  law,  not 
that  of  actual  chemical  substitution.     Thus  in  the  case  of 


carbonic  oxide,  CO  replaces  Oj,  and  not  simply  O.  Other 
similar  substitutions  occur,  the  principal  of  which  are  given 
by  the  author  in  the  following  manner,  though  the  con- 
stitution   of    some    is    so    &x    somewhat    hypothetical : 

NO,Hb    ;      ^Q  |Hb,  which  can  be  reduced  by  deoxidiza- 

S  1 
tion  to  CyH,Hb  ;  q  >  Hb,  which  may  in  a  similar  manner 

be  reduced  to  SHb.     The  compounds  glHb  and  ^*l  Hb 

are  also  very  probable.  This  substitution  of  O  with  other 
gases  in  great  measure  explains  their  poisonous  action. 
According  to  the  author  deoxidized  haemoglobin  can  be 
restored  to  the  oxidized  modification  by  no  other  means 
than  exposure  to  oxygen  in  a  gaseous  state. 

The  products  of  the  decomposition  of  haemoglobin  are 
very  numerous,  and  present  many  facts  of  great  interest 
One  of  these  is  the  only  pure  albuminous  substance  hitherto 
prepared.  Though  that  is  such  a  complex  body,  yet  haemo- 
globin is  so  much  more  so  that  it  sphts  up  into  coloured 
compounds,  and  this  colourless  albumen.  When  exposed 
dry  to  the  air,  blood  or  pure  cr^taUine  haemoglobin  gives 
rise  to  a  new  substance  of  albuminous  nature,  for  which  the 
name  tnethamogiolnn  has  been  most  generally  adopted ;  and, 
since  this  compound  is  of  great  interest  in  connection  with 
blood-stains  that  have  been  exposed  for  a  while  to  the  air, 
I  have  myself  made  it  the  object  of  very  special  study,  and 
this  leads  me  to  differ  from  the  author  in  certain  particulars. 
He  appears  to  me  to  have  overlooked  the  changes  produced 
inthespectrumby  the  presence  of  alkalis  and  acids.  Accord- 
ing to  my  experiments,  when  the  solution  contains  as  much 
of  some  weak  acid  as  the  methaemogiobin  will  bear  without 
decomposition,  the  absorption-band  in  the  red  is  so  much 
increased  in  relative  intensity  that  it  may  almost  be  said  to 
exist  alone.  When  nearly  neutral,  the  spectrum  shows  four 
bands,  as  described  by  the  author ;  but  on  adding  excess  of 
ammonia,  two  of  these,  which  are  nearly  in  the  same  position 
as  those  of  oxidized  haemoglobin,  are  made  much  darker, 
that  in  the  red  is  removed,  and  an  entirely  new  band  deve- 
loped in  the  orange,  so  as  to  give  the  author's  spectrum, 
plate  ii.  fig.  8.  This  he  describes  as  that  of  a  product  of 
the  oxidization  of  oxidized  haemoglobin,  with  which  view  I 
entirely  agree ;  but  that  it  is  only  the  alkaline  modification 
of  methaemogiobin  is  proved  by  our  being  able  to  change 
it  into  the  ordinary  four-banded  spectrum,  backwards  and 
forwards  over  and  over  again,  just  as  we  can  restore  the 
blue  colour  to  Htmus  reddened  by  an  add.  The  nature  of 
methaemogiobin  is,  in  my  opinion,  well  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing experiment  To  a  solution  of  oxidized  haemoglobin, 
giving  the  spectrum  distinctiy,  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  a 
slight  excess  of  ammonia  are  added,  and  then  a  very  small 
quantity  of  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash,  until  the 
spectrum  is  seen  to  have  three  much  less  dark  absorption- 
bands  of  nearly  equal  intensity.  On  adding  a  httie  citric 
add  to  neutralise  all  the  free  ammonia  and  cause  slight 
effervescence,  so  that  the  solution  may  contain  free  carbonic 
add,  but  no  fiiee  citric,  the  four-banded  spectrum  may  be 
recognised,  and  then  the  addition  of  a  very  minute  quantity 
of  the  double  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  ammonia 
gradually  changes  this  directiy  into  the  original  spectrum  of 
oxidized  haemoglobin,  without  the  intermediate  production 
of  the  deoxidized  modification.  I  therefore  contend  that 
methaemogiobin  is  derived  from  oxidized  haemoglobin  by 
the  introduction  of  a  small  quantity  of  oxygen,  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  may  be  removed  by  deoxidizing  reagents, 
and  the  haemoglobin  restored  to  its  original  state. 

The  chief  coloured  products  of  the  decomposition  of 
haemoglobin  described  in  detail  by  the  author  are  haemin. 
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hsematoin,  and  hasmatin.  He  also  notices  more  briefly 
some  less  understood  colouring  matters  met  with  in  living 
animals,  which  may  perhaps  be  derived  from  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  blood,  and  various  artificial  products  obtained 
by  Hoppe-Seyler.  The  number  of  products  that  could  be 
obtained  from  such  a  complex  substance  is  no  doubt  great, 
and  I  could  myself  add  five  or  six  which  give  entirely 
different  and  well-marked  spectra. 

Hasmatin  contains  no  albuminous  substance,  is  free  from 
sulphur,  but  contains  iron  as  an  essential  ingredient  Accord- 
ing to  Hoppe-Seyler  its  composition  is  CggH^oNgFeaOiQ. 
Haemin  contains  chlorine  as  well  as  iron,  and  its  composition 
is  CegHYaNgFeaClaOio-  Haematoin  is  free  from  iron,  and  its 
composition  CegH^^NgOia,  being  thushaematin  —  Fej+aaq. 

According  to  the  author,  what  has  hitherto  been  considered 
to  be  the  spectrum  characteristic  of  acid  haematin  is  really 
that  of  haematoin.  He  contends  that  when  a  free  acid  is 
in  the  solution  the  haematin  is  deprived  of  its  combined 
iron,  and  is  changed  for  the  time  into  haematoin,  but  that 
on  adding  an  alkali  the  iron  re-combines,  and  haematin  is 
reproduced.  What  he  thus  names  hamatoitiy  he  thinks  is 
probably  identical  with  the  iron-free  haematin  formed  by 
the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on  haemoglobin, 
&c.  (Thudichum's  cruentine).  These  views  are  very  simple 
and  ingenious,  but  I  must  confess  that  my  experiments  lead 
me  to  believe  that  there  are  really  several  distinct  substances, 
and  that  the  facts  are  much  more  complex — ^at  all  events 
too  complex  to  be  described  now. 

The  chapter  on  the  detection  of  blood  by  the  spectrum 
method  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  on  a  level  with  our  present 
knowledge,  but  fiiUy  confirms  the  views  of  those  who  argue 
that  no  other  known  substance  gives  the  same  spectra  as 
those  of  blood.  The  methods  described  by  the  author 
would  enable  an  experimenter  to  recognise  a  moderately 
small  quantity  of  fresh  blood  on  an  inert  fabric,  but  they 
would  probably  fail  if  the  stain  had  been  exposed  for  a  few 
days  to  the  impure  air  of  a  large  town,  and  certainly  if  the 
quantity  were  very  minute,  if  particular  mordants  had  been 
used  in  dyeing  the  fabric,  or  if  it  had  been  soiled  by  dirt  or 
perspiration,  and  still  more  so  if  it  were  on  leather  and  had 
been  partially  removed  by  water. 

In  the  last  chapter  die  author  discusses  certain  points 
connected  with  the  physiological  action  of  the  red  colouring 
of  the  blood.  He  shows  that  nearly  aU  the  oxygen  of  the 
blood  which  is  available  for  oxidizing  purposes  is  that  loosely 
combined  with  the  haemoglobin,  and  argues  that  the  dif- 
ference between  the  arterial  and  venous  blood  in  the  foetus 
proves  that  oxygen  may  pass  from  the  red  globules  through 
the  membranes  of  the  capillaries ;  in  this  case,  of  course, 
through  those  of  the  placenta.  He  also  shows  that  almost 
the  whole  of  the  iron  in  the  blood  is  that  contained  as  an 
essential  constituent  in  the  haemoglobin.  In  conclusion, 
the  work  contains  a  list  of  about  two  hundred  memoirs  con- 
nected with  the  subject,  with  full  and  complete  references. 

Though  I  have  thus  somewhat  freely  criticised  certain 
portions,  yet  I  must  express  my  great  admiration  of  the 
work  as  a  whole,  and  recommend  it  strongly  to  the  attention 
of  those  interested  in  such  an  important  subject  as  physio- 
logical chemistry.  H.  C.  Sorby, 

Scientific  Notes. 

Physiology, 
The  Tone  of  the  Voluntary  Muscles.— Georg  Heidenhain  contri- 
butes an  essay  {^Pftuger's  Archiv  fiir  die  gesammte  Fkysiologie,  Band  iv. 
Heft,  X.)  on  the  influence  of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  cord  on 
the  excitability  of  the  anterior.  These  experiments  deal  essentially  with 
the  nature  and  cause  of  the  tone  of  the  voluntary  muscles.    Harless 


conceived  that  the  stimulus  to  maintain  this  tone  was  constantly  being 
transmitted  by  the  sensory  fibres  of  the  muscle  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  that  in  which  they  ordinarily  convey  impressions ;  whilst  Cyon  main- 
tained that  the  motor  nerves  were  constantly  being  excited  by  peripheric 
irritations,  which  stimulated  the  sensory  nerves,  and  were  conducted  by 
them  in  the  ordinary  mode  through  the  posterior  to  the  anterior  roots. 
Heidenhain  is  opposed  to  both  views,  and  believes  that  no  influence  of 
the  kind  is  exerted.  The  tone  of  the  muscles,  it  would  appear  from 
Schwalbe's  and  Heidenhain's  experiments,  is  simply  their  natural  con- 
dition of  healthy  nutrition,  independent  of  the  nervous  supply ;  for  if, 
as  the  former  has  shown,  the  sciatic  of  a  frog  be  so  suddenly  utterly 
destroyed  that  no  convulsion  of  the  gastrocnemius  occurs,  it  will  be 
found  that  this  muscle  does  not  undergo  the  slightest  elongation. 

Tension  of  the  Gases  of  the  Blood  of  the  Capillaries.— Siegfried 
Wolffberg  (in  the  same  part  of  Pfliiger^s  Archiv)  discusses  the  tension 
of  the  gases  of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  gives  the 
results  of  many  experiments,  and  arrives  at  the  following  conclusions : — 
(a)  The  tension  of  the  oxygen  of  the  blood  entering  the  capillaries  of 
the  lungs  amounts  on  the  average  to  27  millimetres  of  mercury.  (//)  The 
tension  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs  is  on  the 
average  equal  to  24  millimetres  of  mercury,  {c)  The  expired  air  con- 
tains on  the  average  2'S  per  cent,  carbonic  acid  and  i6'6  oxygen. 
{d)  The  tension  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  blood  of  the  pulmonary 
arteiy  is  equivalent  to  an  atmosphere  containing  from  3*6  to  5*1  per  cent, 
of  carbonic  acid. 

The  Metamorphosis  of  Tissue. — Dr.  Paalzow  has  a  paper  in  the 
same  Part  on  the  influence  of  irritation  of  the  skin  on  metamorphosis 
of  tissue.  He  shows  that  when  tracheotomized  rabbits  were  immersed 
in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  and  kept  at  an  even  temperature, 
no  increase  in  the  amount  of  carbonic  add  expired  occurred ;  but  when 
mustard  was  added,  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of 
oxygen  inspired,  and  of  carbonic  acid  expired,  showing  augmented 
metamorphosis  of  tissue. 

In  Ffliiger's  Archivy  Band  iv.  Heft  x.,  moreover,  Gustav  Strassburg 
describes  the  action  of  acids  on  the  oxyjg^en  of  the  haemoglobin  of  the 
blood,  and  shows  that  their  action  is  to  duninish  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
with  which  it  is  combined.  The  same  author  gives  a  modification  of 
Pettenkofer's  test  for  the  detection  of  the  biliary  acids  in  the  urine,  by 
means  of  which  he  can  detect  3-iooOooths  of  a  grain.  It  consists  in 
dipping  a  piece  of  filtering  paper  in  the  urine,  to  which  cane  sugar 
has  been  previously  added,  drying  it,  and  then  dropping  some  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  upon  it.    A  beautiful  violet  tint  appears. 

Prof.  A.  Heynsius  and  Dr.  J.  F.  F.  Campbell  communicate  at  con- 
siderable length  their  researches  on  the  products  of  the  oxidation  of  the 
biliary  colouring  matters,  and  their  absorption  bands  when  examined 
with  the  spectroscope.  In  an  introductory  chapter  they  give  a  very 
complete  risumi  of  Stadeler's  and  JafTid's  observations,  as  well  as  the 
more  recent  ones  of  Maly,  Thudichum,  Bogomoloff,  and  others. 

PflUgtf^s  ArchvVy  Band  iv.  Heft  xii.,  contains  only  three  papers,  the 
last  of  which  however  is  of  considerable  length.  In  the  first,  Heidenhain 
endeavours  to  refute  the  theory  recently  advanced  by  Cyon  in  regard  to 
the  centric  origin  of  the  vascular  nerves.  In  the  second,  the  same 
author,  Heidenhain,  gives  the  details  of  his  experiments  on  the  much 
discussed  question  of  the  relative  temperature  of  the  right  and  lefl  sides 
of  the  heart.  He  agrees  with  Bernard  and  G.  Liebig  that  there  is 
always  or  almost  always  a  difference  between  the  two ;  the  right  being 
o°'l  to  o°'3  or  in  extreme  cases  as  much  as  o°*6  Cent,  higher  than  the 
left.  The  last  paper  is  by  M.  Eichhorst  on  the  absorption  of  albumi- 
nates in  the  large  intestine.  The  essay  is  a  valuable  one ;  and  the  author 
gives  the  results  of  his  observations  as  follows.  The  Succus  entericus 
both  of  the  large  and  small  intestine  is  destitute  of  any  peptic  ferment. 
It  has  no  action  even  on  fibrin.  The  Succus  entericus  of  the  small 
intestine  contains  a  diastatic  ferment ;  but  this  is  absent  in  the  secretion 
of  the  large  intestine.  This  last  has  no  other  function  than  that  of  lubri- 
cating the  lower  part  of  the  bowels.  The  secretion  of  the  small  intestine 
can  prevent  solutions  of  gelatine  from  solidifjring ;  this  he  thinks  is  due 
to  the  action  of  a  special  ferment  When  introduced  into  the  large 
intestine,  the  following  substances  are  capable  of  being  absorbed  : 
a-b-c  peptones,  pieces  of  meat,  albuminous  substances  of  milk,  dissolved 
myosin  and  Lieberkuhnian  alkali -albuminate,  ordinary  albumen  of  ^^ 
mingled  with  salt,  solution  of  gelatine,  and  Liebig's  extract  of  meat. 
On  the  other  hand,  pure  ovalbumen,  solution  of  syntonin,  ser-albumen, 
undissolved  fibrin,  syntonin,  and  myosin  are  not  absorbed. 

PflUger's  Archiv,  Band  v.  Heft  i.,  contains  eight  papers : — I.  The 
action  of  the  constant  current  on  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  by  F.  C. 
Donders.  Chiefly  dealing  with  the  electrotonic  conditions  of  the  vagus 
established  by  currents  of  various  strength.  2.  The  chemistry  of  respi- 
ration, a  dissociation-process  ;  by  the  same  author.  3.  The  white  cor- 
puscles of  the  blood,  and  the  alterations  they  undergo  from  the  action 
of  quinine  ;  by  G.  Kemer ;  who  shows  that  they  are  rendered  motion- 
less, round,  and  darkly  granulated  1^  this  agent.  4.  Movements  in 
nerve  fibres  on  excitation,  with  intermittent  electrical  currents.  In  this 
paper  Dr.  Th.  Engelmann  calls  attention  to  certain  contractions  indi- 
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catcd  by  wrinkKngs  of  the  sheath  of  the  nerve,  but  not  accompanied  by 
shortening  of  its  length,  if  a  fibre  be  removed  from  an  animal  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  induction  shocks  whilst  lying  in  a  weak  solution 
of  common  salt.  The  current  passing  on  breaking  the  connection  is  the 
most  effective.  No  wrinklings  are  visible  in  naked  axis  cylinders.  He 
attributes  the  changes  observed  to  the  thermic  action  of  the  current, 
and  to  consequent  changes  in  the  succulency  (Quellungszustandes)  of 
the  sheath.  5.  Pick  gives  the  results  of  a  series  of  experiments  he  has 
made  during  the  past  summer  on  the  effects  of  heating  and  cooling  the 
blood  passing  to  the  vasomotor  and  cardiac  nerve  centres,  and  states 
that  to  his  great  surprise  he  has  obtained  only  negative  results,  though 
when  such  changes  were  produced  in  the  blood  passing_to  Ae  respi- 
ratory centres,  very  marked  effects  were  observed.  6.  The  next  essay, 
by  the  last-named  author,  is  on  the  function  of  the  peptones  in  the  blood. 
He  regards  them  as  compounds  capable  of  easy  disintegration,  and  as 
supplymg  by  their  non-nitrogenous  portions  the  combustible  materials 
for  the  muscles  and  other  organs,  their  nitrogenous  constituents  being 
speedily  eliminated  from  the  body.  7.  Friedrich  Schultze  gives  the 
results  of  his  analysis  of  the  air  contained  in  the  swimming  bladder  of 
carp  and  tench.  The  smallest  amount  of  oxygen  was  I'l  percent., 
of  carbonic  acid  1*4  per  cent. ;  the  highest  of  oxygen  13*2,  of  carbonic 
acid  5*4 :  the  rest  being  nitrogen.  8.  The  last  essay  is  one  by  Fr.  Goltz, 
showing  that  the  nerve  centres  have  a  direct  and  immediate  influence  on 
the  process  of  absorption. 


The  Fossil  Plants  of  the  Devonian  and  Upper  Silurian  For- 
mations of  Canada. — It  has  been  been  pointed  out  by  Hall  and  Dana 
that  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  Upper  Silurian  period  North  America 
was  covered  by  a  great  internal  ocean,  partially  separated  from  the 
Atlantic  by  a  belt  of  sandbanks  or  islands,  representing  the  older  por- 
tions of  the  Appalachian  range,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  Laurentian 
and  in  part  by  Lower  Silurian  deposits.  At  the  dose  of  the  Upper 
Silurian  the  area  of  land  in  North  Eastern  America  was  at  a  minimum. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Devonian  a  slow  and  gradual  emeigence,  un- 
accompanied by  any  faults  or  other  phjrsical  disturbances,  appears  to 
have  commenced.  Contemporaneously  with  the  very  beginning  of 
these  changes  appeared  the  Erian  (by  which  is  meant  the  Devonian 
peculiar  to  Canada)  or  Devonian  flora.  Already,  before  the  close  of 
the  Upper  Silurian,  the  first  patches  of  emerging  land  must  have  be- 
come clothed  with  Psilophyton,  and  by  the  time  of  the  Middle  Devonian 
the  flora  had,  at  least  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  culminated.  At  the  time 
when  the  Erian  or  Devonian  flora  attained  to  its  greatest  extension, 
there  must  have  been  in  Canada  a  considerable  extent  of  Laurentian 
and  Lower  Silurian  land ;  and  the  Erian  flora  appears  to  have  enjoyed 
climatic  and  atmospheric  conditions  similar  to  those  of  the  Carboniferous 
period,  but  with  a  smaller  continental  area  and  greater  proportionate 
irregularity  of  surface.  At  the  close  of  the  Devonian  period  great 
physical  disturbances  occurred  in  the  regions  lying  east  of  the  Appala- 
chians. In  the  west  these  disturbances  were  delayed  till  afler  the  Car- 
boniferous period  had  begun,  but  even  in  the  west  the  Devonian  flora 
disappears  at  the  beginning  of  the  Carboniferous  period.  Generically 
the  flora  of  the  Erian  is  in  the  main  identical  with  that  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous, and  the  most  important  and  characteristic  Carboniferous  genera 
are  also  among  those  best  represented  in  the  older  flora.  On  the  other 
hand,  while  some  Carboniferous  genera  have  not  yet  been  recognised 
in  the  Devonian,  the  latter  possesses  some  peculiar  generic  forms  of  its 
own,  which  are  especially  abundant  in  the  lower  part  of  the  system. 
As  examples  of  such  genera  may  be  named  Psilophyton,  Prototaxites, 
Leptophleum,  and  Arthrostigma.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
the  generic  differences  of  the  Carboniferous  and  Erian  flora  is  the 
occurrence  in  the  latter  of  the  exogenous  genus  Syringoxylon,  a  type 
otherwise  altogether  unknown  in  me  Palaeozoic  age.  As  regards  its 
spedes  the  Devonian  flora  is  almost  altogether  distinct  from  the  Car- 
boniferous. A  comparison  of  the  fossil  plants  of  the  Devonian  rocks  of 
Canada  and  of  Europe  is  very  difiicult,  since  the  Devonian  formation  is 
limited  in  Europe  to  so  small  an  area.  It  is  known  that  during  the 
Carboniferous  epoch  the  Appalachian  range  constituted  a  more  im- 
portant physical  barrier  than  the  Atlantic,  and  that  the  flora  of  the 
Atlantic  slope  of  America  was  much  more  closely  allied  to  that  of 
Europe  than  that  of  the  great  internal  plain  of  the  American  continent. 
The  genus  Psilophyton  of  the  Erian  of  Canada  was  not  found  in 
Europe  until  1870,  when  Dr.  T.  W.  Dawson  visited  England  and  re- 
cognised {/^^.  Geolog,  Survey  of  Canada^  1 871)  in  several  specimens  of 
Devonian  rocks  from  Germany  and  England  the  American  Psilophyton. 
On  comparing  the  Erian  with  other  floras,  the  author  concludes  that  no 
plants  other  than  Lycopodiaceae  or  allied  forms  have  been  detected 
below  the  Lower  Devonian.  Should  it  prove  certain  that  Acrogenous 
plants  allied  to  Lycopodiacea?,  and  perhaps  such  prototypes  of  Gymno- 
sperms  as  Eophyton,  extended  back  to  the  Primordial  period,  we  might 
look  for  the  actual  origin  of  land  vegetation  in  the  Laurentian.  These 
views  respecting  a  primitive  Silurian  and  Laurentian  flora  are  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  tnat  the  plants  of  the  Lower  and  Middle  Devonian 


have  the  aspect  of  the  remains  of  a  decaying  flora  verging  on  extinction, 
while  those  of  the  Upper  Devonian  give  us  a  great  number  of  new 
forms  allied  to  those  of  the  Carboniferous. 

Congeria  Beds  in  the  Bhone  VaUey.— C.  Mayer  discovered  a  short 
time  ago  {Verhatidl  der  k.  k,  geoL  RekhsanstaU^  Vienna,  No.  15,  1871) 
beds  of  yellowish  and  my  sandy  marl  near  the  town  of  BoU^ne  in  the 
D^partement  de  la  Dr6me,  which  yielded,  besides  four  species  of  Con- 
gena,  four  Cardiae,  a  Melanopsis,  and  the  two  Neritinae,  N,  picta  and 
N,  GrateloHpi,  The  deposit,  which  consists  almost  entirely  of  these 
shells,  resembles  more  the  character  of  the  Crimean  Caidiae  beds  than 
the  typical  Congeria  beds  of  Austria  and  Hungary.  The  beds  rest  on 
a  coarse  marly  sandstone,  which  may  be  the  marine  equivalent  of  the 
Cerithium  beds  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Limnaeus  beds  of  Switzer- 
land. 

Cetotherium  Remains  in  Southern  Russia.-— These  occur  here 
in  three  horizons  (Th.  Fuchs,  ibid.),  C.  Ratkkei  is  found  in  a  compact 
yellowish-grey  limestone,  with  casts  of  Ervilia  podolica  (Sarmatian 
beds).  The  dolphins  of  Stavropol  are  embedded  in  a  loose  porous 
limestone  of  oolitic  character,  together  with  Foraminifera,  doubtful 
casts  of  a  small  Cardium  (C  obsoletum),  and  other  fossils.  The  Fo- 
raminifera are  the  same  as  those  found  in  the  uppermost  beds  of 
the  Sarmatian  deposits,  below  the  Congeria  beds  in  the  Vienna  basin. 
Other  Cetotherium  species  come  from  a  yellow  ferruginous  sand  of  the 
vidnity  of  the  fortress  of  Anapa,  associated  with  Cardium  carassatel- 
latum,  Desh.,  C  edetitulatum,  Desh.,  and  Mytilus  {Congeria)  rostri- 
formii,  Desh.,  thus  resembling  the  Cardiac  beds  of  the  Crimea.  The 
occurrence  of  marine  Mammalia,  not  only  in  the  older  Sarmatian  beds^ 
but  also  in  the  brackish  Congeria  strata,  is  of  the  highest  importance, 
as  it  confirms  the  views,  long  held,  that  the  Congeria  beds  of  Europe 
assume  marine  characters,  the  farther  east  we  travel. 


Chemistry, 

The  Diamonds  found  in  Xanthophyllite.— It  was  announced  in 
the  Academy  for  1st  July,  1 871,  that  v.  Jeremejew  had  met  with  minute 
crystals  of  diamond  in  great  abundance  in  a  microscopic  examination  of 
the  above-named  ro^ck.  He  recognised  their  forms,  hexakistetrahedra, 
with  somewhat  rouncLed  faces.  G.  Rose  (Ber,  Deut,  Gesell,  tu  Berlin^  No. 
17,  1 87 1,  903)  now  states  that  v.  Hdmersen  has  succeeded,  by  treating 
the  xanthophyllite  with  acids,  in  isolating  the  diamonds  in  the  form 
of  a  fine  powder,  which  burnt  away,  leaving  no  residue,  and  abraded 
and  rendered  dull  the  smooth  and  brilliant  faces  of  the  hardest  minerals, 
such  as  conindunL  The  greenish  grey,  less  transparent  varieties  of 
xanthophyllite  contain  the  diamonds  in  greater  abundance  than  the 
yellow  transparent  plates  of  this  rock. 

Usemannite. — In  the  Jahrhuch  fUr  Mineralogie^  1871,  566,  H.  Hofer 
gives  this  name  to  a  new  mineral  occurring  in  some  heavy  spar  from 
Bleiberg.  Between  the  crystals  of  this  mineral  occurs  a  bluish-black 
or  black  cryptocrystalline  mass,  which  becomes  more  blue  by  exposure 
to  the  air,  is  soluble  in  water,  and  proves  to  be  molybdate  of  oxide  of 
molybdenum.  On  boiling  a  specimen  with  water,  a  dark  greenish-blue 
solution  is  found,  which  after  the  lapse  of  some  hours  Incomes  deep 
blue,  resembling  the  colour  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  am- 
monia. By  the  evaporation  of  this  liquid  and  tne  sepanition  of  a  quan- 
tity of  gypsum  which  is  present,  a  salt  is  finally  obtained  which  dis- 
solves m  water  with  a  magnificent  dark  blue  colour.  Usemannite 
appears  to  be  the  MoO,  -{-  4M0O,  of  Berzelius,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be 
a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  wulfenite. 

Dissociation  of  Ammonium  Carbamate.— In  conducting  an  ex- 
perimental enquiry  into  the  ohenomena  of  dissodation,  A.  Naumann 
(Ann,  der  Chenue,  October,  1 871)  found  the  above  salt, 


N,H,CO,  or  NH,(CO)"\^ 


adapted  to  the  purposes  of  this  research  through  the  ease  with  which  it 
is  rendered  gaseous,  and  the  absence  of  all  corrosive  action  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  its  decomposition — carbonic  add  and  anmionia — on  the  mercury 
made  use  of  for  the  apparatus.  He  noticed  that  ammonium  carbamate 
is  not  volatile  without  decom{)osition,  being  split  up,  on  its  taking  the 
gaseous  form,  into  carbonic  add  and  ammonia.  In  the  case  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  decomposition  of  this  body  there  exists  a  dissodsition  tension 
(usually  only  attained  after  some  time  has  elapsed,  and  greatly  delayed 
under  certain  circumstances)  constant  for  each  temperature  as  tension  of 
equilibriiun  where,  however  varied  the  conditions  may  otherwise  be,  in 
the  same  time  exactly  as  many  molecules  of  ammonium  carbamate  aae 
decomposed  as  are  reproduced  from  the  products  of  decomposition. 
The  curve  of  this  tension  from  ammonium  carbamate  is  continuous : 
as  the  temperature  rises,  the  increments  of  tension  for  equal  increase  of 
temperature  becoming  augmented,  as  in  the  tension  curves  of  vapours 
of  solid  and  liquid  bodies.  The  dissociation  and  reproduction  of  am- 
monium carbamate  takes  place  but  slowly,  the  tension  of  equilibrium  of 
any  given  temperature  bemg  arrived  at  only  after  the  lapse  of  hours  or 
even  days,  according  to  the  relation  borne  by  the  surface  of  the  solid 
ammonium  carbamate  to  the  capadty  of  the  vacuum.    The  velodties  of 
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dissocmtion  and  rq>roduction  diminish  the  more  nearly  the  actual  ten- 
sion approaches  the  tension  of  equilibrium.  The  velocities  of  dissocia- 
tion, under  otherwise  similar  conditions,  in  which  arc  to  be  included 
equal  removal  from  the  tension  of  equilibrium,  appear  to  be  greater  at 
higher  temperatures  than  at  lower.  An  explanation  of  the  lengthened 
times  of  dissociation  and  of  reproduction  ot  ammonium  carbamate  may 
perhaps  be  to  some  extent  sought  in  the  necessary  rearrangement  of  the 
atoms  during  decompgsitioB  and  reproduction,  not  however  in  the  solid 
state  of  aggravation  of  the  body  as  such,  for  the  duration  of  evaporation 
and  condensation  of  solid  bodies  is  but  brief. 

The  Meteorites  of  the  Mexican  Desert. — With  the  object  of 
fixing  with  greater  precision  the  geographical  position  of  the  meteoric 
masses  that  have  been  from  time  to  time  met  with  on  the  Bolson  de 
Mapini,  Dr.  J.  Lawrence  Smith  has  communicated  a  paper  to  the  Am, 
Jour.  Science^  for  November,  187 1,  335.  There  were  already  known 
the  Cohahuila  meteorite  of  1854  (i),  the  Cohahuila  meteorite  of  1868 
(2),  the  Chihuahua  iron  of  1854  (3),  still  at  the  Hacienda  de  Concep- 
tion^ and  weighing  about  4000  pounds,  and  the  Tucson  iron  (4),  found 
in  1854  on  the  north  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  having  the  form  of  a  ring; 
this  mass  weighs  from  two  to  three  thousand  pounds.  A  fifth  mass  (5) 
has  since  been  heard  of  on  the  western  border  of  the  Mexican  Desert, 
that  has  received  the  name  of  the  San  Gregario  meteoric  iron.  It  mea- 
sures 6  feet  6  inches  in  length,  is  5  feet  6  inches  high,  and  4  feet  thick 
at  the  base  ;  on  one  part  of  its  surface  182 1  has  been  cut  with  a  chisel. 
Its  weight  is  calculated  to  be  about  five  tons.  An  examination  of 
a  fragment  showed  it  to  be  one  of  the  softer  meteoric  irons  ;  it  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  7*84,  and  consists  of  95  per  cent,  of  iron  and  5  per 
cent,  of  nickel,  inclusive  of  a  little  cobalt.  Still  more  recently  news 
has  arrived  of  the  discovery,  in  the  central  portion  of  the  desert,  of  a 
huge  meteorite  (6)  larger  than  any  yet  found  in  this  locality.  Dr. 
Lawrence  Smith's  paper  is  illustrated  with  a  little  map  indicating  their 
relative  positions.  He  believes  they  are  the  result  of  two  falls.  The 
Tucson  iron  has  characters  that  distingtush  it  from  the  remaining  five. 
The  latter,  he  considers,  fell  at  an  epoch  probably  far  remote,  moving 
from  northwest  to  southwest  during  their  descent :  i  and  2  fell  first, 
85  miles  apart  The  distances  between  the  larger  masses  are, — from 
2  to  6,  135  miles ;  from  6  to  5,  165  miles ;  and  from  5  to  3,  about  90 
mileft. 

The  Separation  of  Magnesia  ttcfm  the  Alkalies. — After  an  ex- 
amination of  the  numerous  methods  for  effecting  the  separation  of  these 
bodies  for  the  purposes  of  quantitative  analysis,  T.  Scheerer  recommends 
the  following  process  {Jour,  prakt,  Chem.^  1871,  No.  10,  476).  The 
liquid  containing  the  chlorides  which  may  contain  ammonia  salts  is  to  be 
evaporated  neany  to  dryness  in  a  platinum  dish,  then  treated  with  an 
excess  of  powdered  ammonium  oxalate,  thoroughly  dried  and  gently 
ignited.  Care  is  to  be  taken  that  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  the 
vessel  is  exposed  to  the  high  temperature.  On  boiling  the  mass  with 
water  and  passing  it  through  a  filter,  the  magnesia  is  collected  on  the 
paper  as  insoluble  magnesium  carbonate,  and  the  potassium  and  sodium 
carbonates  are  to  be  found  in  the  filtrate.  Ammonium  oxalate  is  only 
converted  into  ammonium  carbonate  at  a  temperature  higher  than  that 
at  which  the  latter  salt  volatilises.  If  therefore  ammonium  carbonate 
be  employed  in  the  place  of  ammonium  oxalate,  the  separation  does  not 
taJce  place. 

Preparation  of  Absolute  AIcohoL— Of  the  many  substances  that 
have  been  used  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  water  from  alcohol,  such  as 
potassium  carbonate,  anhydrous  copper  sulphate,  anhydrous  potassium 
ferrocyanide,  caustic  lime,  caustic  baryta,  &c.,  MendelejefT,  after  many 
trials,  gave  die  preference  to  lime.  He  states  that  after  drying  alcohol 
of  0*792  specific  gravity  with  an  excess  of  burnt  lime  for  two  days,  an 
anhydrous  product  is  obtained.  Erlenmeyer  {Ann,  der  Chem,^  November, 
1 871,  250),  who  finds  however  that  those  portions  of  the  distillate  only 
which  pass  over  when  the  operation  is  advanced  halfway  are  actually 
free  from  water,  suggests  the  following  modification.  He  keeps  the 
alcohol  in  contact  with  the  lime  for  arout  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  in 
the  water-bath  at  the  boiling  temperature^  providing  the  vessel  with 
a  cooling  tube  that  shall  carry  all  the  condensed  spirit  back  into 
the  flask.  In  this  way  the  whole  of  the  distillate  is  anhydrous.  If  the 
alcohol  contain  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  water  two  or  more  treatments 
are  necessary. 
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Philology. 


THE  PRONUNCIATION  OF  LATIN* 

VII. 

After  the  Latin  pronunciation  controversy  liad  slept  for 
six  months,  it  was  not  without  a  qualm  that  I  saw  it  once 
more  reopened  in  the  last  number  of  the  Academy^  and  by 
no  less  an  authority  than  Prof.  Max  Miiller.  It  was  wiA 
real  satisfaction,  therefore,  that  I  found  he  has  now  given 
his  sanction,  practical  as  well  as  theoretical,  to  the  uniform 
hard  sounding  of  c.  As,  however,  with  regard  to  the  much- 
vexed  consonant  «,  which  occupies  by  far  the  larger  part 
of  his  article,  he  is  good  enough  to  say  that  he  now  leaves 
the  decision  with  my  Oxford  colleague  and  myself,  I  feel  it 
due  to  him  to  show  as  briefly  as  I  can  why  I  do  not  acqui- 
esce in  his  arguments  for  a  v  sound,  but  still  advocate  one 
much  nearer  our  w. 

He  begins  by  saying  that  "  the  general  result  of  the  discus- 
sion seems  to  be  that  in  Latin  v^  as  a  consonant,  must  have 
been  as  close  to  the  vowel  «  as  a  consonant  can  be.  So  far 
all  parties  are  agreed.  **  The  w  advocates  certainly  :  but 
are  all  parties  agreed  ?  He  himself  admits  afterwards  that, 
if  a  language  possesses  both  the  labial  and  dento-labial  Vy  the 
former  would  be  the  nearest  approach.  An  unsophisticated 
Italian  tongue  seems  incapable  of  pronouncing  the  English, 
or  the  South-German  w,  or  the  French  ou  of  oui  or  ouais;  but 
Italian  ears  seem  now  to  be,  and  for  more  than  twelve  cen- 
turies to  have  been,  most  susceptible  to  the  difference  in 
sound  between  these  and  their  own  v^  finding  gii  to  be  a 
much  nearer  approximation,  ^\^le^eas  the  ancient  Romans 
appear  without  the  least  misgiving  to  have  in  all  cases  repro- 
duced the  German  w  by  their  own  consonant  u.  Why  should 
we  suppose  their  ears  less  acute  than  those  of  their  modem 
descendants?  and  why,  if  their  v  was  sounded  exactly  like 
the  modem  Romance  v^  could  not  the  old  Romans  have 
used  some  combination  of  g  and  vowel  u  to  express  the  old 
German  w7  For,  assuming  the  Latin  v  to  have  closely 
resembled  the  ancient  German  7£/,  it  is  surely  a  most  striking 
coincidence  that,  as  Mr.  Rhys  has  shown,  the  ancient  Welsh, 
having  no  initial  a/,  would  appear  to  have  heard  in  the  old 
Roman  vallum  and  vagina  something  very  like  gwallum  and 
gwagina. 

Such  considerations  seem  to  me  to  go  far  towards  sup- 
porting the  "hypothesis  that,  at  some  time  or  other,  but 
certainly  before  the  Romans  came  into  permanent  contact 
with  their  Teutonic  neighbours,  they  changed  their  old  pro- 
nunciation of  the  V  from  the  labial  to  the  dento-labial." 
Now,  so  far  as  I  can  gather,  one  of  Mr.  M.  Miiller  s  two  main 
arguments  for  the  dento-labial  is  that  such  an  hypothesis, 
though  not  impossible,  is  extremely  artificial.  But  are  not 
such  hypotheses  forced  upon  us  by  the  phenomena  of  most 

*  We  are  compelled  to  postpone  to  our  next  an  important  and 
elaborate  paper  of  Mr.  Alexander  J.  Ellis  on  the  same  subject. — Ed. 
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languages  with  whose  history  we  are  acquainted  ?  Unless 
I  quite  misapprehend  what  he  tells  us  of  Sanskrit,  he  deems 
it  most  probable,  or  at  least  not  improbable,  that  exactly  the 
same  thing  has  happened  with  its  labial  breathing;  that, 
once  a  labial,  it  has  become  a  dento-labial.  A.  very  similar 
phenomenon,  too,  is  the  modem  Greek  av  and  af^  ev  and  ef 
pronunciation  of  the  old  diphthongs  av  and  cv. 

But  it  is  better  to  appeal  for  support  to  Latin  itself:  here 
again,  as  in  so  many  other  respects,  the  fortunes  of  u  would 
seem  to  be  closely  linked  with  those  of  its  brother,  consonant 
L  All  of  us,  I  beUeve,  are  agreed  as  to  its  Latin  sound  j  and 
in  the  Romance  languages  it  has  undergone  changes  parallel 
to  those  of  w  to  7;,  though  its  nature  has  allowed  of  a  some- 
what greater  variety,  as  seen  in  English/  or  Italian  gi  and 
ge^  French  j\  the  Spanish  aspirate,  &c.  Nay,  even  in  Greek 
words,  when  initial  i  had  acquired  a  consonantal  y  sound, 
Romance-speaking  people  have  found  it  necessary  to  change 
it,  too,  systematically,  and  we  h2.Y^  Jisus^  Jean,  Jerome,  Gesu, 
Gicvanni,  Girolanw.  Does  not  the  insertion  too  of  this  v  in 
Gu/vanni,  Genova,  and  the  vulgar  Pavolo  for  Paolo,  and  the 
like,  tell 'a  tale  of  its  own  in  support  of  our  hypothesis  ? 

His  second  chief  argument  he  thus  states  in  his  last 
paragraph : — "  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is  one 
phonetic  peculiarity  in  certain  Latin  words  which  can  only 
be  explained  if  we  assign  to  Z'  a  dental  or  dento-labial  cha- 
racter. The  Latin  in  is  changed  into  im  if  followed  by 
labials.  ...  i^  we  know  was  dento-labial  in  Latin,  and  there- 
fore we  have  infirmus.  The  same  with  v,  invictus.  Com  in 
Latin  is  changed  to  con  before  gutturals  and  dentals;  it 
remains  com  before  labials.  .  .  .  Why  was  it  conviva  like  con- 
fido,  but  not  comviva  like  coinhibo,  unless,  Uke  fyVm  Latin 
was  pronounced  not  with  the  lips  alone,  but  with  lips  and 
teeth  ?"  Let  me  state  briefly  why  this  argument  too  carries 
with  it  no  conviction  to  my  mind. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  best  ages  ///  often,  not  always,  became 
im  before  b,  /,  and  /;//  that  com  generally,  by  no  means 
always,  remained  unchanged  before  tiiese  letters ;  that  before 
consonant  u  com  generally,  not  always,  became  con:  not 
always,  I  say;  for  in  one  of  the  most  precious  of  Latin 
inscriptions,  the  letter  of  the  consuls  about  the  Bacchanaha, 
written  B.C.  186  (C.  /.  Z.  i.  196),  we  read  in  1.  13  :  "  neve  .  .  . 
coniourase  neve  comvovise  neve  conspondise  neve  con- 
promesise :"  here  we  have  m  before  consonant  u,  n  before 
/;  and  in  the  best  times  conbibo,  conpieo,  conminuo  might 
always  be  used.  But  I  can  admit  of  no  analogy  whatever 
in  classical  times  between /and  consonant  u  :  there  was  an 
absolute  incompatibility  between  /  on  the  one  hand  and 
either///  {4)  or  consonant  u  on  the  other ;  and  the  fact  that 
Latin /and///  finally  coalesced  in  the  Romance/ is  proof  of 
a  change  as  great  and  systematic  as  that  of  7v  to  i\ 

But  we  know  from  many  quarters,  from  Cicero  and 
Quintilian,  that  there  was  a  strong  affinity  between  s  and 
/ ;  and  I  have  always  believed  that  the  same  phonetic  laws 
which  constrained  the  Latins  to  say  conspiro  compelled 
them  also  to  say  confido.  If,  then,  we  are  to  seek  for  some 
such  analogy,  since  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  there  was 
a  strong  affinity  between  the  guttural  g  and  consonant  1/,  I 
should  be  disposed  to  believe  that  they  preferred  conviva  to 
comviva,  because  they  always  said  congcro,  concurro,  not 
because  they  said  conduro,  contero. 

But  here,  too,  I  would  much  rather  appeal  to  that  never- 
failing  analogy  bet\veen  u  and  /'.  They  were  semi-vowels, 
and  their  vowel  nature  was  ever  present  to  the  minds  of  the 
ancients.  In  was  always  unchanged  before  all  vowels 
alike ;  it  was  also  unchanged  before  consonants  u  and  /. 
Com  and  con  were  perplexing  :  at  first  they  would  seem  to 
have  acquiesced  in  com,  as  in  the  archaic  comvovise  and 
comvcUem,  perhaps  for  the  same  reasons  tliat  we  find  comes, 


comedo,  comitia.  Next,  in  the  case  of  both  u  and  /  we  find  co, 
as  is  usual  before  vowels :  coveniionid  (  =  contione),  covenimus, 
and  coicere,  coingi.  Finally,  they  seem  to  have  acquiesced 
in  con  before  consonant  u  and  1  aUke. 

Doubtless  all  advocates  of  w  will  be  "quite  willing  to 
admit  that  they  only  stand  up  for  a  pure  labial  breathing, 
not  for  the  exact  English  w.''  Let  it  be  English,  or  SouSi 
German  w,  or  the  French  on  of  oui;  only  not  EngUsh  or 
Romance  v.  The  English  w,  as  phonologists  say,  may  be 
pecuhar  to  the  English ;  but  when  Mr.  Max  MUUer  observes, 
"  though  I  have  lived  in  England  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
I  still  am  unable,  as  the  best  phonologists  tell  me,  to  pro- 
nounce the  pure  English  w,"  he  will  not  have  forgotten  that 
a  few  weeks  ago  the  untutored  ears  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  best 
philologers  in  Oxford  were  unable  to  perceive  the  slightest 
difference  between  his  Enghsh  w  and  their  own.  Gladly, 
then,  will  I,  for  one,  accept  as  a  compromise  his  version  of 
English  w  for  the  sound  of  consonant  u, 

H.  A.  J.  MuNRO. 

An-Nadim's  Index  of  Arabic  Literature.  [Kiidb  al-Fihrist,  mit 
Anmerkungen  herausgeg.  von  Gustav  Fliigel.  Nach  (lessen  Tode 
besorgt  von  Johu  Roediger  und  Aug.  Miiller.  Zwei  Bande.'  Mit 
Unterstutzung  der  Deutschen  Morgenl.  Gesellschaft.  Erster  Band  : 
den  Text  enthaltend.]    Leipzig  :  Vogel. 

A  WORK  of  the  greatest  importance  for  literary  history 
appeared  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  a.d.  under 
the  modest  title  cd-Fihrist  or  The  Index,  It  was  fi-om  the 
pen  of  Ibn  Abi  Ya'Mb.  an-Nadim,  and  consisted  mainly  of  a 
bibliographical  description  of  Arabic  literature  with  short 
biographical  notices.  The  first  four  centuries  of  the  Hijra 
were  much  more  fruitfiil  in  most  departments  of  this  litera- 
ture than  those  which  followed,  and  the  works  produced  had 
a  proportionate  degree  of  importance.  Our  author,  living 
in  the  centre  of  the  literary  movement,  unrolls  to  us,  chiefly 
by  a  simple  enumeration  of  the  titles  of  books,  the  picture 
of  an  activity  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  enough  to  refer  to  the 
comprehensive  works  of  Arabic  philologists  (using  the  word 
in  its  largest  sense),  on  which  this  work  gives  us  accurate 
information.  And  we  infer  from  an-Nadim  that  the  activity 
of  Arabic  savants  was  not  less  marked  in  other  departments. 
The  works  of  this  period  which  are  still  preserved  form  but 
a  small  part  of  what  was  once  extant,  and  a  melancholy 
feeling  often  comes  over  us  in  reading  this  book,  as  if  we 
were  walking  over  a  field  of  ruins.  It  is  true  that  many,  or 
rather  most,  of  the  works  enumerated  in  the  Fihrist  can 
hardly  be  regretted.  What  better  lot  could  befal  most  of 
the  innumerable  poems  of  those  centuries  than  that  their 
loss  should  make  it  impossible  for  us  fully  to  estimate 
their  worthlessness  !  And  then  we  must  remember  that  but 
few  persons  in  the  East  have  themselves  thought  and  ob- 
served, and  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  Arabic  works 
are  compilations  and  epitomes  ;  this  was  already  the  case  in 
the  time  of  an-Nadim,  and  the  very  want  of  originality  on  the 
part  of  later  authors  was  the  means  of  preserving  the  prin- 
cipal contents  of  lost  works.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  there 
were  sources  of  valuable  information  without  number  among 
the  books  which  an-Nadim  still  had  before  him,  and  which 
are  now  lost  This  is  especially  true  of  the  historical  works. 
Many  of  the  works,  for  instance,  of  Ibn-al-Kalbi,  uncritical 
as  he  may  have  been,  would  have  possessed  the  greatest 
value  for  us ;  I  need  only  mention  his  book  on  Hira,  its 
Christian  inhabitants,  and  their  churches  and  convents  (p.  97, 
L  12  $q,).  And  thus  at  every  step  we  find  in  the  Fihrist  the 
tities  of  works  which  we  cannot  but  deeply  regret  to  have 
lost. 

I  have  already  indicated  that  an-Nadim  is  not  so  much 
a  historian  of  literature,  strictly  speaking,  as  a  bibliographer. 
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This  appears  particularly  in  his  treatment  of  the  poets. 
He  mentions  the  philologists  who  collected  the  works  of 
the  several  ancient  poets,  or  groups  of  poets,  and  states  the 
extent  of  the  works  of  later  poets,  but  leaves  us  in  utter 
ignorance  of  their  respective  peculiarities ;  to  describe  these 
did  not  enter  into  his  plan. 

It  is  one  great  merit  of  the  author  that  Tie  does  not  con- 
j&ne  himself  to  scientific  and  elegant  works,  but  refers  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  popular  literature  as  well.  We  get 
a  glimpse  of  stories  like  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights  (a 
work  which  he  confesses  that  he  fails  to  rehsh,  p.  304),  and 
of  a  strange  medley  of  magic,  jugglery,  erotica,  &c. 

Besides  the  proper  Arabic  literature  an-Nadim  takes  note 
of  everything  which  was  translated  into  Arabic.  We  thus 
obtain  some  very  valuable  notices  as  to  the  earlier  Persian 
literature,  and  even  on  Indian  works,  though  the  deforma- 
tion of  the  titles  and  names  of  the  authors  makes  the  latter 
very  enigmatical.  He  dilates  particularly  on  the  works 
translated  from  the  Greek,  and  though  his  notices  on  Greek 
philosophers  and  others  will  scarcely  yield  any  fresh  in- 
formation on  the  writers  themselves,  they  may  at  least  illus- 
trate the  propagation  of  literary  legends  and  traditions.  At 
•any  rate  a  careful  monograph  on  the  chapters  containing 
them  cannot  fail  to  be  of  use  to  the  classical  philologist 
Among  the  translated  works  we  find  very  valuable  by  the 
side  of  utterly  worthless  matter — €,g,  by  the  side  of  Aristotle 
and  Plato  the  work  "On  Rivers,"  which  is  represented  as 
proceeding  from  "another  Plutarch"  (p.  254,  L  17  sq,). 
The  author  is  carefiil  to  give  the  names  and  the  method 
of  procedure  of  the  several  translators.  •  On  one  occasion  he 
mentions  from  his  own  knowledge  that  some  chests  were 
found  in  Ispihin,  containing  papers  which  were  declared  by 
experts  in  Baghdad  to  be  Greek  army-lists  (p.  241).  These 
seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  time  of  the  Seleucidae. 

As  a  copyist  by,  profession,  an-Nadlm  takes  great  interest 
in  all  kinds  of  writing.  Thus  he  opens  his  work  with  a  very 
interesting  section  on  the  language  and  writing  of  various 
nations.  What  he  there  says  of  the  various  kinds  of  Arabic 
writing  would  be  much  more  important  if  a  larger  number 
of  good  specimens  of  them  were  extant  The  negligence  of 
the  copyists  has  pretty  well  deprived  us  of  the  benefit  we 
must  have  derived  from  transcription  of  foreign  alphabets. 
When  we  are  already  acquainted  with  an  alphabet,  e,g,  the 
Hebrew  (p.  15),  we  can  still  detect  the  several  letters  under 
their  distorted  forms,  but  only  in  such  cases.  Hence  I  have 
unluckily  failed  in  unriddling  the  Manichaean  alphabet,  in 
which  we  doubtless  have  to  seek  one  of  the  many  varieties  of 
the  Aramaic  writing.  I  do  not  even  venture  to  assert  posi- 
tively that  the  apparent  similarity  of  the  six  letters  on  the 
lowest  line  (Sid,  M!m,  Hi,  K^f,  Qif,  H^,  the  Arabic  names 
of  which  are  written  out  at  length  between  the  letters)  to  the 
corresponding  Mandaean  ones  is  reliable.  But  there  is  much 
important  matter  on  other  subjects  in  these  chapters ;  see, 
for  example,  the  passages  on'  the  so-called  Huzwaresh  (Zu- 
wdrishn,  p.  14, 1.  13),  and  on  the  varieties  of  Syrian  writing, 
where  the  first  mention  known  to  me  of  the  name  Estrangeld 
occurs  (p.  12,  L  12).  Several  of  an-Nadtm's  statements  on 
the  Aramaic  language  are  given  on  the  authority  of  "  the 
commentator"  Theodore  (of  Mopsuhestia)  (pp.  12,  14),  so 
that  he  must  have  derived  this  information  from  Nestorian 
sources.  In  fact,  most  of  the  Syrians  who  had  intercourse 
with  learned  men  in  Baghdad  seem  to  have  been  Nestorians. 
Thus,  too,  the  canon  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Fihrist 
(p.  23  sq,)  is  the  Nestorian,  though  it  is  true  that  the  titles 
of  some  books  have  fallen  out  of  the  list  by  mistake.  An- 
Nadlm  had  also  literary  relations  with  the  Jews.  From  this 
source  he  gives  us  a  catalogue  of  the  works  of  Sa*dia  (p.  23). 

The  cultivated  Arab  world  was  at  that  time  tolerably  free 


from  fanaticism  ;  and  the  theological  liberality  of  our  author 
is  proved  by  his  whole  work,  but  especially  by  his  excellent 
notices  on  the  various  religious  parties,  which,  strictly  speak- 
ing, do  not  fit  into  the  cadrt  of  the  work,  though  perhaps 
they  form  its  most  valuable  part.  Not  only  does  the  book 
supply  accurate  information  on  semi-pagan  sects  like  the 
Ismaelites,  &c.  (which  nevertheless  stand  in  a  rather  close 
relation  with  Mohammedanism),  but  also  on  such  as  stand 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  weightiest  principles  of  Islam. 
The  most  valuable  of  these  notices,  viz.  on  the  heathen  in 
Harrin,  and  on  the  Manichaeans,  had  already  been  pub- 
lished from  the  Fihrist^  the  former  by  Chwolsohn,  the  latter 
by  Fliigel.  Besides  this,  we  learn  from  the  Fihrist  that 
there  still  existed  a  number  of  Gnostic  sects,  the  mere 
remnants  of  widely  spread  religious  parties,  and  doubtless 
already  much  altered  firom  their  original  form.  The  only 
sect  which  has  survived  to  this  day  are  the  Mandaeans. 

The  Fihrist  is  better  arranged  than  is  usual  with  Arabic 
writers,  and  even  though  there  is  much  in  the  division  of  the 
matter  which  may  surprise  us,  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  to 
find  one's  way  to  some  extent  in  the  book.  But  the  use  of 
this  so-called  Index,  composed,  as  it  is,  of  groups  of  subjects, 
will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  expected  alphabetical  iiidex. 

An-Nadim  goes  very  carefully  to  work.  He  is  in  the 
habit  of  naming  his  authorities,  but  prefers,  wherever  he  can, 
to  derive  his  data  from  ocular  evidence.  Being  a  learned 
copyist  and  bookseller,  he  gained  access  to  many  works  in 
all  kinds  of  literature,  besides  which  he  was  a  lover  of  lite- 
rary curiosa.  He  draws  a  vivid  picture  (p.  40  sq.)  of  an  old 
collector  of  books  and  autographs,  who  once  allowed  him 
to  inspect  his  treasures,  which  at  other  times  he  guarded  as 
jealously  as  a  miser,  and  which  were  destroyed  after  his 
death,  no  doubt  in  accordance  with  his  wishes.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  know  that  the  collector  was  afraid  of  the  Ham- 
dinids.  That  princely  house  was  well  known  for  its  attach- 
ment to  literature,  and  might  not  be  disinclined  to  add  such 
rarities  to  their  own  collection. 

An-Nad!m's  style  is  enough  to  show  that  he  was  not  a 
professional  scholar.  It  is  certainly  surprising  that  one  so 
well  acquainted  with  literature  should  commit  so  many 
offences  against  Arabic  grammar.  For  example,  he  uses 
styamd  Mrifiiout  /d,  and  even  says  awwa/ah,  "prima,"  for 
a/d.  The  editors  have,  therefore,  done  wisely  in  not  cor- 
recting the  numerous  grammatical  errors,  even  though  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  their  number  has  been  increased  by 
the  copyists.  Besides,  these  errors  are  more  owing  to  a 
certain  negligence  than  to  ignorance,  for  the  author  shows 
in  some  places  that  he  is  able  to  form  an  opinion  on  purity 
and  impurity  of  style. 

According  to  his  own  statement  several  times  repeated, 
the  Fihrist  was  written  in  the  year  377  of  the  Hijra  (begin- 
ning May  3,  A.D.  987).  The  collection  of  materials  must 
naturally  go  back  into  a  much  earlier  time.  The  MSS. 
however  present  many  vacant  spages,  the  greater  part  of 
which  are  due  to  the  author  himself,  who  was  desirous 
of  filling  these  up  gradually  by  inserting  the  number  of  the 
year,  &c,,  but  could  not  carry  this  into  efiect  We  may 
therefore  readily  admit  to  Fliigel  that  the  author  worked 
at  his  book  from  time  to  time  even  after  that  date.  But  it 
is  equally  clear  that  at  least  a  few  additions  have  been  made 
by  another  hand.  Cases  like  that  in  p.  146,  L  4,  "  it  comes 
on  the  next  leaf,  the  author  has  ordered  it  to  be  so,"  speak 
for  themselves ;  and  it  seems  highly  improbable  that,  after 
the  words,  "  He  survives  to  the  year  377,"  an-Nadim  him- 
self should  have  added,  "  He  died  in  the  year  378  "  (p.  132, 
1.  7,  sqq.)  ;  for  in  that  case  he  would  certainly  have  crossed 
out  the  former  passage.  But  at  any  rate  the  additions  by 
another  hand  are  not  very  numerous. 
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Dr.  Fliigel  had  been  occupied  for  many  yeiars  with  an 
edition  of  the  Fihrist  Indeed,  as  the  editor  of  Hajt  K/ia- 
itfa^  he  must  have  felt  specially  called  to  bring  out  this  great 
work ;  yet,  alas  !  it  was  only  vouchsafed  to  him  to  see  the 
first  sheets  of  it  in  print  After  his  death,  Dr.  J.  Roediger, 
a  son  of  the  celebrated  Orientalist,  undertook  the  continua- 
tion of  the  work,  with  Fliigers  materials,  assisted  by  the 
counsel  of  Fleischer.  The  MSS.  are  very  defective ;  not 
one  of  them  is  complete,  and  some  portions  of  the  text  exist 
only  in  a  single  codex.  In  addition  to  this,  all  the  MSS. 
abound  in  errors,  and  many  diacritical  points  are  everywhere, 
wanting  or  misplaced.  It  should  be  recognised  that  the 
editor  has  done  all  that  can  be  fairly  expected  from  an  editor 
princeps^  and  we  may  hope  that  in  course  of  time  the  manu- 
script material  may  be  augmented.  At  any  rate  it  will  be 
necessary  for  several  reasons  to  work  through  the  several  sec- 
tions in  the  style  of  a  monograph,  and  this  will  gradually  tend 
to  the  improvement  of  the  text,  so  that  a  new  edition  after  the 
lapse  of  Uiirty  or  fifty  years  will  certainly  be  able  to  show  im- 
portant corrections.  I  may  allow  myself  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  indicating  some  few  unimportant  corrections,  sug- 
gested by  the  perusal  of  the  work.  P.  24, 1.  i,  read  Hazza 
(near  Arbela),  well  known  to  have  been  an  ancient  metropo- 
Utan  see.  P.  43, 1.  3  sq.^  the  letters  R  and  Z  should  evidently 
change  places.  P.  91, 1.  ^26,  Yazida  ^bni  should  be  inserted 
before  ^AbdVlmcUiki^  for  the  narrative  does  not  suit  Wal!d  I., 
in  whose  time  the  empire  of  the  Omaiyades  stood  at  the 
summit  of  its  power,  but  to  the  dissolute  Walld  II. ;  cf.  de 
Goeje  and  de  Jong,  Fragm,  histor.  arab,  i.  127.  The  year 
of  the  death  of  the  grammarian  Al-Kisii  is  given  differently 
in  three  places,  p.  30,  L  i ;  p.  65, 1.  29;  p.  204, 1.  i.  The 
year  189  mentioned  in  the  last  passage  is  alone  correct 
For  though  it  is  of  course  possible,  it  is  not  very  probable, 
that  an-Nadtm  himself  made  a  mistake  twice  over.  P.  354, 
L  19,  we  ought  certainly  to  itzASeryts  ;  it  is  the  well-known 
Syriac  translator  Sergius  of  R€sh  ^ainl  P.  in, «//.,  I  should 
read,  not  wallwwmu^  but  walld mu;  the  "blame"  might 
clearly  be  imjustified,  and  in  that  case  would  not  hurt  long, 
but  an  "  abject  disposition  "  is  indestructible. 

Dr.  Roediger  himself  recognises  it  as  a  defect  that  the 
variants  are  placed,  not  under,  but  after  the  text  Of  course, 
he  could  not  alter  the  arrangement,  as  it  had  been  adopted 
in  the  sheets  edited  by  FliigeL  I  am  rather  disposed  to 
think  that  the  really  existing  variants  are  not  fiilly  entered 
in  the  list ;  in  a  work  of  this  kind  it  is  desirable  to  exhibit 
the  readings  as  completely  as  possible.  And  I  cannot  help 
considering  it  a  strange  want  of  consideration  for  the  reader 
that  no  variants  at  all  are  given  for  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant passage  in  the  whole  book,  tiiat  relating  to  Mani 
and  the  Manichaeans,  and  a  mere  reference  made  to  Fliigel's 
book  on  this  passage.  We  most  urgently  beg  the  editor 
to  make  good  this  omission  in  the  second  volume,  for  it  is 
surely  too  much  to  expect  that  every  reader  who  wishes  to 
use  that  section  shodd  procure  Fliigel's  book,  when  he 
actually  has  the  best  part  of  its  contents  in  his  hands.  I 
could  have  wished  too  that  Dr.  Roediger  had  not  thought  it 
a  duty  to  print  Fliigel's  posthumous  preface  without  even  the 
least  change  of  expression.  A  passage  like  this,  ''Und 
wiirde  von  entschiedenem  Nuta^en  sein,  ware  es  nur  irgendwie 
brauchbar"  (p.  xvii,  above),  would  certainly  have  been 
altered  by  Fliigel  himself. 

The  preparation  of  the  notes  and  an  index  has  been 
undertaken  by  Dr.  Miiller.  These  will  form  the  second 
volume,  which  is  to  appear  in  the  spring.  If  I  might  add  one 
more  criticism,  it  would  be  this,  that  the  book  is  too  dear, 
at  any  rate  from  a  German  point  of  view.  As  the  German 
Oriental  Society  has  borne  a  considerable  share  of  the  ex- 
penses, the  publisher  might  surely  have  affixed  a  much  lower 


price.  At  the  same  time  I  cordially  admit  that  the  getting- 
up  of  the  book  is  excellent  And  before  parting  from  the 
work,  I  sincerely  congratulate  Dr.  Roediger  that  he  has 
presented  so  invaluable  a  gift  to  Oriental  learning. 

Th.  Noldeke. 

THE  DERIVATION  OF  '' BARKP 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ACADEMY. 

Sir, — ^The  origin  of  our  verb  bark  has  long  been  a  disputed  point, 
English  etymologists  regarding  the  word  as  imitative  of  the  sound  it 
denotes,  while  German  philology  has  nothing  more  to  offer  than  the 
comparison  with  the  Old  Norse  barki  (throat).  Both  views  are  unsatis- 
factory, and  I  have  a  simpler  explanation  to  propose,  which  will  obviate 
the  impleasant  necessity  of  adopting  the  imitation  theory,  and  will  not 
take  us  off  English  ground. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  frequent  shifting  of  r  in  Old  English,  and  its 
modification  of  preceding  e  into  eo^  the  following  series  of  changes  will 
offer  no  difficulty: — brecan^  bercan,  b^can;  in  short,  bear  can  is  nothing 
else  but  a  variation  of  brecan :  break  and  bark  are  the  same  words. 

The  change  of  meaning  is  well  illustrated  by  the  Latin  fragor  com- 
pared vn^/rango.  So,  also,  in  Old  English,  gebrcec  is  used  exclusively 
in  reference  to  sound;  and  in  one  passage  of  Cynewulf's  Crist  (Grein, 
1.  951)  brecan  itself  is  employed  most  unmistakably  in  the  sense  of 
"  fremere  " — ^he  is  describing  the  Day  of  Doom : — 
' "  OD  aeofon  healfa  swOga^  windas 
blSwaiS  brecende  bearhtma  mSste." 

Grein  erroneously  separates  the  word  in  this  sense  from  the  other 
examples  of  brecan  ^frango^  comparing  the  Old  Norse  braka,  which 
would  postulate  an  Old  English  bracian  with  present  participle  bracigende. 

From  the  roaring  of  the  wind  to  the  growling  and  barking  of  a  dog 
js  a  short  if  not  a  very  dignified  step.  Hen&y  Sweet. 

P.S. — I  have  just  heard  from  Mr.  Skeat  that  he  has  arrived  inde- 
pendently at  the  same  conclusion  as  I  have  about  the  original  identity  of 
beorcan  and  brecan,  a  fact  which  considerably  strengthens  the  theory. 


Intelligence  and  Notes. 

Under  the  title  Sprache  und  Sprachm  Assyriem,  Dr.  F.  Hitzig  has 
published  his  long-promised  investigation  of  the  language  of  Assyria 
and  Babylonia,  which  he  takes  to  be  a  hybrid  tongue,  Sanskrit  in  the 
main,  but  containing  Turkish,  Egyptian,  and  even  Semitic  elements. 
This  result  is  obtain^  from  an  enquiry  (occupying  70  pages)  into  the 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  proper  names  preserved  in  Greek  and  Hebrew 
authors.  The  names  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  are  pure  Sanskrit ;  the 
first  means  "the  fish-formed,"  the  second,  "  dty  of  the  sun  " !  Assyria, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  pure  Turkish,  and  means  "  the  coimtry  beyond;" 
Euphrates,  half  Turkish,  half  Hebrew,  and  means  "  the  overstepping 
water"!  Belus  is  doubtfully,  Nebo  confidently,  derived  from  the 
Sanskrit,  Mylitta  from  the  Semitic  I  A  law  which  is  assumed  to  govern 
the  conversion  of  sounds  in  Perso-Median  and  Hebrew  is  founded  on 
the  pretended  identity  of  the  Nod  of  Gen.  iv.  16,  and  Mlda= Media 
(p.  15),  and  the  same  law  is  immediately  afterwards  (p.  21)  used  to 
establish  the  convertibility  of  M  and  N"  in  Sanskrit  and  Assyrian ! 
Vocal  changes  supposed  to  take  place  in  the  two  latter  languages  are 
gravely  illustrated  by  those  which  occur  in  Turkish!  As  to  the 
Assyrian  characters,  the  author*s  theory  is  that  they  are  exclusively 
phonetic,  even  if,  as  Assyriologists  affirm,  polyphonous,  but  in  no  case 
strictly  ideographic.  We  are  astonished,  however,  to  learn  from 
Dr.  Hitzig  himself  that  he  has  only  ahalyzed  three  lines  of  an  Ass3rrian 
text,  a  rather  slender  basis  for  such  positive  opinions.  It  would  be 
well. in  future  not  to  discuss  the  Assjnian  inscriptions  in  public  till  he 
has  acquired  a  somewhat  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  cuneiform 
character.  He  interprets  the  name  commonly  spelt  Sennacherib, 
*' captain  of  the  host"  (p.  78),  reading  the  ideographic  signs  phone- 
tically, as  Aniskurekit,  which  name  he  composes  of  Arabic  (!)  ^Kwifi 
"army,"  and  Sanskrit  (I)  s^it,  "commander."  Unfortunately  the 
last  syllable  must  be  read  not  kit  but  su  (D).  Dr.  Hitzig  has  simply 
confounded  the  two  rather  similar  signs  !  Further  comment  is  super- 
fluous. 

M.  Schwab  has  brought  out  the  first  part  of  a  "  translation  of  the 
Talmud,"  under  the  title  of  Traitl  des  Berakboth^  ou  premihre  partie  du 
Talmud  de  Jirusalem  d  du  Talmud  de  Babylone  (Maisonneuve).  We 
are  unable  at  present  to  state  how  far  the  ambitious  programme  of  the 
translator  has  been  realised.  r^r^g^^  r^ 
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M.  Constantine  N.  Sathas  is  at  present  at  Venice  superintending  the 
printing  of  his  new  work  in  three  volumes,  Avhich  will  be  entitled 
Mfo-flutfviic^  Bii3Aio(^icvf.  It  will  contain  a  series  of  inedited  chronicles 
and  historical  documents  concerning  the  Byzantine  empire,  the  French 
and  Italian  principalities  and  dukedoms  in  Greece,  and  the  earlier  times 
of  the  Turkish  dominion.  The  first  volume  embraces  treatises  by 
Michael  Attaliata,  Nicetas  Choniates,  and  Theodore  Metochita ;  the 
second  is  more  especially  devoted  to  the  mediaeval  kingdom  of  Cyprus, 
and  the  third  contains  the  compositions  relating  to  the  Turkish  period. 
The  whole  work  will  consist  of  about  icx)  sheets,  and  will  probably  be 
the  most  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  mediaeval  Greece  that 
has  appeared  since  the  publication  of  the  Bonn  Corpus  Scriptorum 
Hutoriac  -Byzantinae. 

M.  £mile  Lcgrand,  whose  collection  of  early  compositions  in  modem 
Greek  we  noticed  in  a  preceding  number  (vol.  i.  pp.  245, 246),  is  still  busy 
in  adding  new  reprints  to  his  series.  We  regret  that  for  some  reason  or 
other  his  publications  do  not  always  reacli  us,  but  are  glad  to  observe 
that  in  his  edition  of  the  paraenetic  poem  of  Stephanos  Sachlekes, 
which  has  just  reached  us,  and  which  is,  by  the  way,  the  first  edition 
of  this  extremely  curious  work,  the  editor  has  taken  our  advice  in 
adding  explanatory  notes  on  the  more  difficult  and  antiquated  words  ; 
and  from  one  of  his  notes  we  learn  that  in  a  second  edition  of  the 
Bo<riroirovAa  (Paris,  1870,  Imprinysrie  nationale),  which  we  have  never 
seen,  the  editor  has  also  added  annotations.  Some  of  the  notes  in  the 
present  volume  betray,  however,  a  somewhat  shaky  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  word -formation  :  e^,  v.  99,  <rvyayrovvTat  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  root  awdvnifiaf  and  besides  this,  M.  Legrand  ought  to  have 
remembered  that  ffwamtSfiai  is  very  good  ancient  Greek. 

Messrs.  Bell  and*  Daldy  are  just  about  to  publish  an  edition  of  the 
TriHummus  of  Plautus  with  English  notes  by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Wagner, 
whose  edition  of  the  Aulularia  (five  years  ago)  was  very  favourably 
received  by  English  scholars,  and  has  since  become  a  text-book  at 
Eton  and  other  public  schools. 

In  the  TratisacHons  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences  (Oct.  16) 
Prof.  Jacob  Bemays  publishes  a  short  essay  on  the  dialogue  entitled 
**  Asclepius,"  printed  in  our  editions  of  Apulcius.  That  the  dialogue 
is  an  indifferent  translation  of  a  Greek  original,  and  in  no  sense  the 
work  of  a  master  of  style  like  Apuleius,  is  pretty  certain ;  but  it  is  not 
equally  clear  whether  we  are  to  assign  the  original  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Byzantine  period  or  to  some  earlier  date.  The  result,  however, 
of  this  model  of  delicate  and  finished  criticism  which  Prof.  Bemays 
now  gives  us  is  (i)  that  we  may  set  aside  sundry  passages  (in  cc.  24-26) 
as  iflterpolations  due  to  the  time  when  the  Christians  had  become  in 
their  tmm  persecutors ;  and  (2)  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  rest  of  the 
dialogue  which  may  not  be  attributed  to  some  Neoplatonic  adherent  of 
Polytheism  living  at  the  commencement  of  the  third  century  a.d. 

Among  the  forthcoming  books  announced  by  Messrs.  Teubner  are  a 
second  and  enlarged  edition  of  Teuffel's  Roman  Literature ;  an  His- 
torical Syntax  oft/ie  Latin  Lan^age^  by  Dr.  A.  Drager ;  a  new  critical 
edition  of  Cicero's  Letters^  by  A.  S.  Wesenberg ;  a  selection  of  the 
miscellaneous  writings  of  the  late  Friedrich  Haase  of  Breslau ;  and 
Studiett  zur  Gcschidite  dcr  gricchischen  Le/ire  vom  Staat,  by  Dr. 
H.  Henkel. 

A  continuation  of  Engelmann's  well-known  Bibliotheca  Scriptorum 
Classicorum  is  an  acknowledged  desideratum  among  scholars,  but 
Herr  C.  H.  Herrmann  of  Halle,  who  undertakes  to  supply  the  want  by 
a  catalogue  of  recent  publications  (from  1858  to  1869),  seems  to  have 
brought  little  more  than  good  intentions  as  (qualifications  for  the  task. 
In  a  review  of  the  book  in  the  new  number  of  the  Philologischer  Anzeiger, 
our  esteemed  contributor.  Dr.  Martin  Hertz,  points  out  a  number  of 
errors  which  would  certainly  cause  most  serious  inconvenience  to  any 
English  student  who  took  the  work  as  a  guide  to  the  modem  literature 
of  philology. 

We  understand  that  the  proprietors  of  Ellendt's  Lexicon  Soplwcleum 
have  instituted  a  "  Nachdrucksprocess  "  against  the  firm  of  Teubner,  as 
publishers  of  the  similar  work  by  Prof.  W.  Dindorf. 


Contents  of  tJie  your7ials. 

Zeltsctarift  fur  die  osterreiohischen  Gymnasien,  xxii.  pt.  9. — 
M.  Petschenig  emends  certain  passages  in  the  Scholia  to  Horace,  and 
shows  incidentally  that  Hauthal's  edition  leaves  much  to  be  desired. — 
J.  Oberdick  gives  us  some  Notes  on  Aeschylus,  principally  on  the  use 
of  resolved  feet  in  iambic  lines.  The  article  is  a  careful  rhttmi  of  the 
facts,  but  the  results  of  the  enquiry  do  not  strike  us  as  new,  and  some 
of  the  textual  changes  suggested — for  instance,  that  in  Sept.  c.  Theb, 
576,  ifol  thv  aoy  aMis  avri^tkipov  vpos  fidftov — can  hardly  be  deemed 
improvements. — Dr.  K.  Schenkl  reviews  Jordan's  essay  "de  suasoriis 
ad  Caesarem  Senem  de  re  publica  inscriptis,'*  very  favourably,  main- 
taining, however,  against  Jordan— (i)  that  these  suasoriae  are  earlier 
than  Quintilian's  time ;  and  (2)  that  they  are  not  the  work  of  one  and 
the  same  writer. 


Journal  Asiatlque,  No.  64. — Grammaire  palie  de  Kaccayana,  siitras 
et  commentaire,  publi^  avec  traduction  et  notes ;  suite.  (M.  E.  Senart.) 
[See  Academy^  voL  ii.  p.  468.]— Reclamation  de  M.  Stan.  Juhen. 

Centralblatt,  Dec.  i6.— Ahlwardt's  Catalpgue  of  Arabic  MSS.  at 
Berlin   (poetry,   belles-lettres,  literaiy  history,   philosophy),   rev.   by 


New  Publications. 

Ahlwardt,  W.   Verzeichniss  arabischer  Handschriften  der  Bibliothek 

zu  Berlin.    Greifswald  :  Bamberg. 
Bock,   Dr.  Conr.    De    Bacchanim  Euripideae  prologo    et    parodo. 

Commentatio  philologica.      Particula  prior.     Colberg.     (Belgard : 

Post.) 
Bracket,  A.    Dictionnaire  des  doublets.    Paris  :  lib.  Franck. 
CiCERONis,  M.  Tullii,  de  officiis  ad.  Marcum  filium  libri  tres.     Erklart 

V.  Otto  Heine.    4.  verb.  Aufl.     Berlin  :  Weidmann. 
Clason,  Octav.    De  Taciti  annalium  aetate  quaestiones  geographicae 

ad  mare  rubrum  et  Aegyptum  maxime  pertinentes.     Rostock :  Kuhn. 
Corn  ELI  I  Nepotis  vitae  excellentium  imperatonim.    Mit  e.  Worter- 

buche  zum  Schulgebrauch  v.  Gymn.-Oberlchr.  R.  M.  Horstig.     4. 

verb.  Aufl.  hrsg.  v.  Dr.  Fr.  Aug.  Eckstein.    Leipzig :  Reichenbach. 
De  Rosny,   Leon.     Antliologie  japonaise,  poesies  ancienncs  et  mo- 

dernes  des  insulaires  du  Nippon,  trad,  en  fran9ais  et  publ.  avec  le 

texte  original.    Avec  une  preface  par  E.  Laboulaye.     Paris :  Mai- 

sonneuve. 
Dinges,  Dr.  Henr.     De  divina  rerum  humanaram  apud  Aeschylum 

moderatione.     Pars  I.     Bensheim  :  Lehrmittelanstalt. 
Egger,  E.    Des  principales  Collections  d'inscriptions  gr^cques.    Paris: 

Lib.  Franck. 
Faidherbe.     Collection  complete  des  inscriptions  numidiques  (liby- 

ques).     Paris^:  Lib.  Franck. 
Fiber,  Leon.     Etudes  bouddhiques.     Paris  :  Lib.  Franck. 
Grammatici  latini  ex  recensione  Henr.    Keilii.    Vol.  VI.   Fasc  I. 

Marius    Victorinus — Maximus  Victorinus — Caesius   Bassus — Atillus 

Fortunatianus  ex  recensione  Henr.  Keilii.     Leipzig  :  Teubner. 
Hartel,  Prof.  Dr.  Wilh.     Homerische  Studien.     I.     [Academy  re- 
print]    Wien :  Ceroid. 
HUbner,   Aemil.     Inscriptiones  Hispaniae   christianae.     Adjecta  est 

tabula  geographica  in  lapide  inc.     Berlin  :  G.  Reimer. 
Ibn-el-Athiri.     Chronicon.     Ed.  C.  J.  Thoraberg.    Vol.  vi.  annos 

155-227  continens.    Leiden  :  Brill. 
Ibn-el-Athiri.     Supplementum  variarum  lectionum  ad  vol.  xi.  et  xii. 
JOLY,  A.     Benoit  de  Saint  More  et  le  roman  de  Troie  ou  les  meta- 
morphoses d'Homire  et   de  iVpopee    greco-latine  au  moyen-age. 

Tom.  2.     Paris  :  Lib.  Franck. 
Lin  NIG,   Frz.     Germanism  us  u.  Romanismus  od.  iib.  den  Einfluss  d. 

german.  Elements  auf  die  roman.  Volker  im  Anfang  des  Mittel- 

alters.     Paderbom  :  Schoningh. 
Lopez,  V.  F.    Des  Races  aryennes  du  P^on.    Montevideo.     (Paris : 

Lib.  Franck.) 
Maspero,  G.     Des  formes  de  la  conjugaison  en  egyptien  antic^ue,  en 

demotique  et  en  copte.     (Biblioth^que  de  I'ecole  des  hautes  etudes. 

VI**™  fasc.)     Paris  :  Lib.  Franck. 
Mayr,   Dr.   Aurel.     Resultate  der  Silbenzahlung  aus  den  4  erstcn 

G&thas.     [Academy  reprint.]     Wien:  Ceroid. 
Mosheh  ben  Shesheth.   a  Commentary  upon  the  Books  of  Jeremiah 

and  Ezekiel,  by  Mosheh  ben  Shesheth,  edited  from  a  Bodleian  MS., 

with  translation  and  notes  by  S.  R.  Driver.     W'illiams  and  Norgate. 
Quicherat,    L.     Nonii  Marcelli  peripatetici  Tubursicensis  de  com- 

nendiosd  doctrina  ad  filium,  coll.  5  pervet  codd.  nondum  adhib.  etc. 

Parisiis  :  ap.  Hachette. 
Schleicher,   A.     Laut-  u.   Formenlehre  der  polabischen  Sprachc. 

St.  Petersburg.     (Leipzig:  Voss.) 
SociETE  DE  LiNGUisTiQUE  DE  Paris,  M^moires  de  la.  Tom.  i,  fasc  4. 

Paris :  Lib.  Franck. 
Sophocles  :  the  Plays  and  Fragments.     Ed.  with  English  Notes  and 

Introduction  by   Lewis  Campbell.    iVol.  I.  :    Oedipus  Colonaeus, 

Oedipus  Tyr.,  and  Antigone.     Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press. 
Stratmann.     Dictionary  of  the  Old  English  language,  compiled  from 

writings  of  the  12th  to  15th  centuries.     Part  I.     New  ed.     Triibner. 
Vigfusson,  G.     Cleasby's  Icelandic  English  Dictionary  :  enlarged  and 

completed.     Part  II.     Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press. 
Wedgwood,    H.      Dictionary    of   English    Etymology.       2nd    ed. 

Thoroughly  revised  and  corrected  by  the  author,  and  extended  to 

the  classical  roots  of  the  language.     With  an  introduction  on  the 

formation  of  language.     [Five  Monthly  Parts,  December  to  April.] 

Parts  I.  and  II.     Triibner. 
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NORSE  MYTHOLOGY, 

La  Fasdnation  de  Gulfl  (Gylfa  ginning).  Traite  de  Mytbologie  scan- 
dinave,  compost  par  Snorri,  fils  de  Sturla,  traduit  du  texte  norrain 
en  fran9ais  et  expliqu^  dans  una  introduction  et  un  commentaire 
critique  perpetual  par  Fred^ric-Guillaume  Beigmann.  Deuxiime 
edition,  augxnent^e  de  notes  additionnelles  et  d'un  repertoire  g^n^ml 
alphab^tique.    Strasbourg  et  Paris  :  Treuttel  et  Wiirtz. 

liO  Mesaage  de  Sklmir  et  les  Dits  de  Grimnir  (Skimisfor-Grimnism^). 
Poemes  tires  de  TEdda  de  Saemund,  publies  avec  des  notes  philo- 
logiques,  une  traduction  et  un  commentaire  peipetuel  par  F.-G. 
Beigmann,  ex-doyen  de  la  Faculte  des  Lettres  de  Strasbourg. 
Strasbourg  et  Paris  :  Veuve  Berger-Levrault  et  Fils. 

Die  Sdda,  die  altere  und  jiingere,  nebst  den  m]rthischen  Erziihlungen 
der  Skalda  ubersetzt  und  mit  Erlauterungen  begleitet  von  Karl 
Simrock.    Vierte,  vennebrte  u.  verbesserte  Aufl.    Stuttgart :  Cotta. 

The  general  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  character  of  the 
Edda  possessed  by  all  educated  persons  seldom  extends  to 
a  direct  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  two  works  which 
bear  that  name  \  this,  at  least,  is  the  case  in  England  and 
Fnmce,  and  if  the  remark  applies  in  a  less  degree  to  Ger- 
many, this  is  chiefly  owing  to  Simrock's  successM  exertions 
in  the  work  which  has  just  reached  its  fourth  edition.  I 
say  successful,  for  Bergmann's  labours  were  much  less  for- 
tunate, in  spite  of  his  indefatigable  zeal,  in  spreading  a 
knowledge  of  Northern  antiquities  in  France,  though  his 
first  attempt  in  that  direction  was  made  as  long  ago  as  1838 
(Poemes  islandaisj  £^c,).  There  are  several  ways  of  explain- 
ing his  want  of  success :  the  old  Norse  poetry  and  mythology 
does  not  appeal  so  closely  to  the  French  mind  and  taste 
as  to  the  German,  or  rather  the  Teutonic.  The  national 
interest  in  the  subject  is  also  wanting  which  enabled  Sim- 
rock  to  begin  his  introduction  with  the  words  :  '^  That  the 
gods  of  the  North  were  ours  also  has  long  been  certain ;  the 
brother  stocks,  Gennan  and  Norse,  had  in  all  essentials  a 
common  belief  as  well  as  common  speech,  laws,  and 
customs;  Odhin  is  Wuotan,  Thor,  Donar;  Asen  and  Ansen, 
Alfen  and  Elfen,  Sigurd  and  Siegfried,  are  only  other  forms 
of  the  same  mythical  names."  Finally,  the  extent  and 
thoroughness  of  Bergmann's  erudition  has  probably  had  a 
deterrent  effect  upon  the  majority  of  readers,  and  caused  his 
works  to  make  their  way  but  slowly,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Fascinahon  de  Chdfi,  which  has  been  ten  years  in  reaching  a 
second  edition.  He  is  anxious  to  trace  every  peculiarity 
home  to  its  origin,  and  to  make  every  difficulty  so  dear  to 
his  own  mind  that,  where  reliable  evidence  is  wanting, 
he  takes  refuge  in  conjectures,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  phrases  '^  sans  doute  "  and  '* probablement ''.occur  much 
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too  frequently,  and  substitutes^  with  a  daring  worthy  of 
Niebuhr,  his  unsupported  hypotheses  for  established  facts. 
He  is  as  much  at  home  with  the  language  and  antiquities 
of  the  Pelasgi,  the  Scyths,  and  the  Getae  as  witli  that  of 
the  ancient  Scandinavians ;  and  the  general  reader,  at  least 
in  France,  does  not  care  to  follow  his  minute  explanations 
of  every  detail  in  so  wide-reaching  a  plan.  To  the,  alas  ! 
small  class  of  more  conscientious  students,  Bergmann's 
works  may  be  warmly  recommended. 

The  first  of  the  works  before  us  contains,  to  begin  with, 
a  summary  survey  of  the  rise  and  development  of  rehgions 
and  mythologies  in  general,  and  then  a  circumstantial 
account  of  ti^e  Norse  mythology  and  its  history,  of  the 
customs  and  usages  therewith  related,  and  of  the  sources 
from  whence  our  knowledge  of  it  is  derived — that  is  to  say, 
the  so-called  Elder  and  Younger  Edda,  Edda  means  pro- 
perly "Great-grandmother,"  and,  according  to  Bergmann, 
the  collection  known  as  the  Younger  Edda  received  the 
name  from  the  Skald  Olafr  {d,  1259)  who  applied  it  in  the 
sense  of  "annosa  narratrix,"  because  Gylfa  ginning,  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  collection,  relates  the  old  Northern 
myths.  Bergmann  gives  a  full  account  of  all  the  literary 
works  of  Snorri  Sturluson  {d.  1241),  the  author  of  this 
portion  and  of  the  Bragaroedur,  and  of  the  methods  and  aim 
kept  in  view  by  him ;  and  he  takes  occasion,  by  the  way,  to 
convey  information  on  a  variety  of  subjects  which  would 
scarcely  be  looked  for  in  such  a  place — ^as,  for  instance,  the 
literary  contests  of  early  times,  of  which  the  Wartburg- 
kriegj  so  well  known  in  Gennan  Hterary  history,  was  one  ;* 
the  origin  of  the  narrative  framework  to  groups  of  tales 
used  by  Boccaccio  and  Chaucer ;  the  tides  of  books 
amongst  the  ancients,  in  the  East  and  in  the  middle  ages ; 
the  glacial  period ;  the  distinction  between  the  expressions 
"  scientifique "  and  "  littdraire  ; "  the  etymology  of  the 
Mediaeval  Latin  sunnis,  &c.  &c  All  these  things*  are' 
interesting  and  instructive,  and  though  the  remark  "sed 
nunc  non  erat  his  locus  "  might  suggest  itself,  they  are  really 
a  symptom  of  his  desire  to  exhaust  every  topic  which  is 
related,  however  remotely,  to  his  principal  theme.  Thus  he 
shows  that  "Great-grandmother,"  though  it  may  seem  a 
strange  name  for  a  mythological  treatise,  is  well  grounded, 
and  has  parallels  in  every  literature ;  the  foundation  oi  the 
Gylfa  ginning  \%  a  literary  contest,  which  at  the  same  time 
serves  as  a  framework;  dien  there  is  an  obvious  reference 
to  the  glacial  period  in  one  part  of  the  Norse  cosmogony 
and  dieogony ;  the  author  argues  that  Snorri's  intention  and 
method  was  "  scientific  "  rather  than  "  literary ; "  and,  finally, 
the  name  of  the  goddess  Syn  is  connected  etymologically 
with  sunnis,  and  diis  again  with  two  quite  distinct  families 
of  words,  &c  &c.  In  the  etymology  and  interpretation  of 
the  names  of  persons  and  localities,  Bergmann  has  done  his 
uttermost  for  tlie  reader's  instruction,  and  as  he  generally 
gives  the  grounds  on  which  they  are  based,  it  becomes 
possible  to  attach  an  idea  to  every  name.  At  the  same 
time,  there  are  serious  objections  to  his  practice  of  always 
making  use  of  the  equivalent  he  has  invented  for  each  proper 
name.  It  is  tiresome  to  have  to  read  always  Endos- 
mitoyen  for  Midgardr,  Troupiers-uniques  for  Einheriar, 
HaUe  des  Occis  for  Valhbll  (Valhalla),  Loki  de  lEndas- 
exikrieur  for  Utgard-loki,  Meunier  for  Miolnir,  Large-Eclat 
for  Breidablick,  &c.  &c.  A  better  plan  would  have  been 
to  retain  the  old  names,  and  give  their  meanmgs  in  a  sepa- 
rate alphabetical  table.  A  serious  reader  need  not,  however, 
be  discouraged  by  these  peculiarities  from  availing  himself 
of  the  author's  varied  stores  of  leammg.  Besides  the  sub- 
jects already  alluded  to,  there 'is  a  particularly  good  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  of  the  custom  of  swearing  brotherhood  in 
arms  under  a  strip  of  tuif  (p.  351),  and  of  the  reason  why 
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the  gods  begin  again  after  the  renewal  of  the  world  to  play 
at  the  same  game  as  they  had  played  before  when  they  were 
young. 

Some  of  Bergmann's  explanations  differ  from  the  common 
traditional  ones.  According  to  him  the  god  Thor  generally 
goes  on  foot,  because  in  the  seventh  century  a.d.,  when 
the  Scandinavian  population  began  to  be  divided  into 
peasants  and  nobles,  Thor  became  the  patron  of  the  former, 
and  followed  their  custom  in  this  respect,  whilsj  Odin,  the 
god  of  the  warlike  aristocracy,  seldom  appears  except  riding 
on  his  steed  Sleipnir.  Again,  the  ordinary  view  of  Freyja's 
car  drawn  by  cats  is  that  the  cats  refer  to  her  position  as 
goddess  of  love,  as  the  corresponding  Egyptian  goddess 
Bubastis  is  represented  with  a  cat's  head.  Bergmann  on  the 
contrary  thinks  that  the  cat,  a  domestic  animal  whose 
favourite  resting-place  is  on  the  hearth,  belongs  ta  Freyja  as 
the  household  goddess,  whose  name  in  fact  means  ruler 
or  mistress  in  the  sense  of  a  wife  or  mother  of  a  family. 
The  points  on  which  he  differs  from  his  predecessors  are 
too  many  for  enumeration,  and  I  will  only  add  that,  while 
constantly  referring  to  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Getae 
and  Scyths  ^according  to  him  the  fathers  and  grandfathers 
of  the  Scandinavians)  as  he  conceives  it  to  have  existed,  he 
pays  no  attention  to  other  religions  excepting  those  of  the 
Slavonians  and  Indians,  both  of  which  have,  according  to 
Bergmann,  features  in  common  with  the  Norse  mythology. 
Here  we  may  take  leave  of  Bergmann's  Gyifa ginning^  which, 
together  ^vith  Bragaroedur^  forms,  as  we  have  observed,  the 
chief  part  of  the  Younger  Edda  of  Snorri  Sturluson.  The 
remainder,  consisting  of  a  Norse  Ars  Poetica^  was  added 
aftei"  Snorri's  death  (1241),  and  the  whole  collection,  in 
Bergmann's  opinion,  first  received  the  name  of  Edda  after 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  This  Younger  Edda 
is  in  prose,  whereas  the  so-called  Elder  Edda  contains  a 
collection  of  mythological  and  epic  songs,  of  which  some 
may  have  been  in  existence  before  the  time  of  Snorri  and 
known  to  him,  though  the  work  did  not  take  its  present 
shape  till  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  according 
to  Bergmann  (the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  according  to 
other  authorities),  and  was  not  called  Edda  and  ascribed  to 
Saemund  the  Wise  (d,  1133)  until  the  sixteenth  century. 
On  this  point,  however,  Bergmann  is  at  variance  with  him- 
self, for  in  the  Fascination^  p.  41,  he  says :  "  Le  nom  de 
Edlda  ^tait  inconnu  k  Saemund  et  k  Snorri ;  le  premier  n'a 
jamais  compost  le  Recueil  de  poemes  qu'on  lui  attribue  et 
qu'on  appelle  aujourd'hui  \Edda  de  Saemund;  le  second  n'a 
jamais  eu  entre  les  mains  un  tel  recueil,  compost  par 
Saemund."  Yet  in  his  other  work,  Le  Message  de  Skimir^ 
he  speaks  of  the  "  homme  drudit  (probablement  Saemund  le 
savant)  qui  k  la  fin  du  onzibme  sifecle  a  form^  et  compost 
par  ^crit  la  collection  des  chants  appeMs  poemes  de  VEdda 
de  Saemund''  In  both  these  passages  Bergmann  gives  a 
reference  to  an  earlier  work,  Les  Chants  de  Sdl  {Solar  Libd)^ 
poeme  tir^  de  XEdda  de  Saemund^  publid  avec  une  traduction 
et  un  commentaire,  Strasbourg  et  Paris,  1858,  p.  18,  where 
he  says :  "  Quant  k  la  formation  du  recueil  de  VEdda  de 
Saemund^  de  fortes  raisons  nous  emptehent  de  Tattribuer  k 
Saemund."  It  would  therefore  seem  that  the  passage  in 
Le  Message  de  Skirnir  is  a  slip  of  the  pen  or  the  memory ; 
but  in  the  Chants  de  S^l  Bergmann  adduces  arguments, 
which  I  am  inclined  to  regard  as  conclusive,  to  prove  that 
Saemund  was  really  the  author  of  the  Solar  Libd^  and 
Simrock  agrees  with  him  so  far  as  to  admit  that  this  is  pro- 
bable. It  is  to  be  regretted  ^that  the  date  of  the  other  songs 
in  the  Elder  Edda  cannot  be  determined  with  the  same 
precision;  but  unfortunately  with  the  exception  of  ^ir««;/Kr 
and  Grimnism&l  (for  which  see  below)  this  is  far  from 
being  the  case,  though  we  must  suppose  at  least  a  portion  of 


the  poems,  especially  the  mythological  ones,  to  stretch  back 
into  the  period  of  heathenism.  Bergmann  usually  gives  the 
reasons  which  have  determined  him  in  his  choice  of  dates, 
so  that  in  these  questions  tlie  reader  is  always  enabled  to 
form  an  independent  judgment  When  he  omits  this  pre- 
caution, his  views  have  less  chance  of  acceptance,  as  for 
instance  when  he  says  that  in  about  the  third  century  b.c. 
the  Scandinavians  invented  new  divinities  who  were  no 
longer  zoomorphic  but  anthropomorphic  (Fasdn,  de  GuL 
p.  201;  cf.  p.  219);  that  the  Sviones  and  Gauts,  Getic 
tribes,  settled  in  Scandinavia  in  the  fourth  century  B.C. 
(p.  263);  that  in  the  sixth  century  b.c.  Targitavus,  the 
anthropomorphic  sun-god  of  the  Scythians,  was  looked  upon 
as  the  protector  of  the  family  and  the  nation  (p.  265),  &c. 

The  second  of  the  works  before  us  takes  its  subject  from  the 
Elder  Edda,  and  is  in  some  sense  a  continuation  of  the  one 
which  first  made  Bergmann  favourably  known  in  the  learned 
world,  namely,  Les  Fo'emes  islandais  {Voluspa,  Vafthrud- 
nismaly  Lokasetma),  tir^s  de  VEdda  de  Saemund  et  publics 
avec  une  traduction,  des  notes  et  un  glossaire  par  F.-G.  Berg- 
mann, Paris,  1838.  Since  then  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  in  investigations  of  this  kind,  the  results  of  which 
have  been  utilised  in  the  Message  de  Skirnir,  &c. ;  and  the 
introductions  and  commentary  supply  a  compressed  sum- 
mary of  the  author's  previous  researches  into  Northern 
mythology,  for  which  the  nature  of  the  two  poems  gives  a 
suitable  opportunity.  The  translation  is  in  prose,  and  like 
that  of  Gylfa  ginning,  word  for  word,  so  that  any  one  desirous 
of  studying  the  language  of  the  ancient  North  apart  from  its 
mythology  will  find  it  a  useful  assistant  I  will  only  mention 
two  passages  in  the  introduction  to  Skirnisfor,  which  are  of 
comparative  general  interest  Bergmann  derives  the  German 
name  for  February,  Hornung,  from  horn,  which,  he  thinks, 
in  German  idiom,  means  hard  ice  (Old  Icelandic  hiam, 
firozen  snow),  so  that  January,  when  the  frosts  are  most  severe, 
would  be  called  the  great  horn,  and  February  the  little  or 
younger  horn.  The  Greek  ^pws,  "  hero,"  as  well  as  the  Latin 
verres,  he  derives  from  the  Sanskrit  varahds,  "  boar,"  because 
the  warlike  nature  of  this  animal  makes  his  name  a  suitable 
designation  for  a  famous  warrior ;  he  does  not,  as  he  might, 
quote  the  example  of  William  de  la  Mark,  the  famous 
Sanglier  des  Ardennes,  in  support  of  his  suggestion.  From 
the  introduction  to  Grimnismdl,  I  will  only  quote  Bergmann's 
division  of  the  mythological  poems  of  the  North  ihto  three 
distinct  periods,  of  which  the  first  extends  approximately  from 
the  fourth  to  the  seventh  century  a.d.,  and  bears  a  lyric-epic 
character.  The  poet,  who  was  always  anon3rmous,  generally 
gave  a  short  prose  introduction  before  plunging  medias  in  res. 
The  second  period,  which  reached  into  the  eighth  century, 
produced  no  new  myths,  as  the  Scandinavian  mythology  had 
attained  its  highest  point  in  the  seventh  century,  but  it  pre- 
served those .  a^eady  existing,  and  handed  them  down  both 
in  writing  and  tradition.  The  character  and  form  of  these 
still  anonymous  poems  is  dramatic-didactic,  that  is  to  say, 
dialogue  alternates  with  narrative ;  and  there  is  a  didactic 
or  literary  purpose  which  demands  a  poetical  framework  in 
addition  to  the  prose  introduction.  In  the  third  period, 
which  begins  in  the  eighth  century,  political  and  religious 
changes  took  place  which  modified  the  character  of  the 
poetry,  and  introduced  Scalds  of  known  name,  who  only 
made  use  of  the  heathen  mythology  occasionally,  and  for 
purposes  of  illustration.  Skimisfor  and  Grimnism&l  belong 
to  the  second  of  these  periods.  Bergmann's  translation  and 
explanation  of  the  latter  poem  differs  very  considerably  from 
those  in  favour  with  his  predecessors ;  this  is  especially  the 
case  Mrith  regard  to  strophe  45,  pp.  257  and  305. 

We  have  only  now  to  notice  Simrock's  work,  which  differs 
from  those  already  discussed  inasmuch  as  it  gives  a  corn- 
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plete  translation  of  the  37  songs  of  the  Elder  Edda,  and 
from  the  Younger^  both  Gylfa  ginning^  Bragaroedur,  and  the 
mythical  tales  of  the  Skalda  wluch  are  united  to  the  Younger 
Edda  in  our  own  manuscripts  as  well  as  in  published 
editions.  The  translation  aims  at  preserving  the  alliterative 
metre  of  the  poetic  Edda^  so  it  has  naturally  less  verbal 
accuracy  than  that  of  Bergmann ;  the  notes  and  introductions 
to  the  Elder  Edda  are  comparatively  scanty,  those  on  Grim- 
nismdl  and  Skimisfdr  together  occupying  only  eight  pages 
•against  no  of  Bergmann,  and  the  Younger  Edda  has  no 
notes,  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  explained  by  what 
goes  before.  The  explanation  of  this  difference  no  doubt 
is  that  Simrock  presupposes  in  his  readers  a  considerable 
acquaintance  with  the  Edda  and  its  subjects,  and  though 
liis  preface  reproaches  Germans  with  their  indifference  to 
these  studies,  t5ie  number  of  editions  reached  both  by  this 
-work  and  his  DeutscJu  Mytholpgie  shows  that  he  really  finds 
a  large  and  intelligent  publia  Still  any  one  wishing  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  Norse  mythology  cannot  do  better 
than  begin  with  Bergmann,  whose  merits  as  a  thorough 
master  of  Scandinavian  language  and  antiquities  have  re- 
ceived honourable  recognition  in  Sweden  and  Denmark; 
and  if  the  student  then  wished  to  proceed  further,  he  would 
be  able  under  Simrock's  guidance  to  complete  his  know- 
ledge of  both  Eddas,  especially  the  Elder.  Before  leaving 
Simrock  (whose  work  I  may  discuss  at  greater  length  else- 
Tvhere),  I  will  allow  myself  two  observations.  In  the  Faf- 
nismdl  (Simrock,  p.  200)  it  is  related  that  Sigurd  could 
understand  the  voice  of  birds  as  soon  as  he  had  tasted  the 
lieart's  blood  of  Fafnir,  transformed  into  a  dragon.  This 
-seems  to  point  to  an  old  Oriental  superstition,  for  in 
Philostr.  Vita  Apollon,  i,  20,  we  read:  €<rn  yap  Tiav*Apa- 
fiitaw  rj^  KOLVOv  kcll  to  opviOtav  oKOveiv  fw.vT€VOfj.€y<ov  oiroa-a  oi 
•)(prq<TyuoL  ivfiPaXXovTiu  Se  Twv  aXoywy,  a-LTOVfifVoi  rwv  SpoKov- 
•T(Dv  ol  fjiky  KopSiav,  ^atrtv,  ol  8c  ^ap ;  and  the  same  is  said  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Indian  town  Paraka  (id,  iii.  9) :  Xi- 

•yOVTtU  8c    /ecu  TWF  ^(UOV  ^WI.€Vat,    ff^OtyyOlLfViOV  T€    KoX  l3ovX.0fJL€V<iIU 

(var.  povXevofxa^v),  a-LTovfJLeyoi  SpoKovroi  ol  ficv  KopSiav  ol  8c 
-^TTop,  On  the  first  passage  Olearius  says :  "  Gemina  et  ex 
Arabico  scriptore  Damir  habes  apud  Bochart.  Ifieroz.  p.  i. 

1.  I,  c.  3,  fin."  My  second  remark  refers  to  the  famous 
Danish  iing  Hrolf  Kraki  (the  German  Knirps^  mannikin, 
dandiprat,  not  Krd/ie^  kraka^  "  crow,"  as  Simrock  translates 
it  on  p.  353).  Of  this  Hrolf  the  Skalda  relates  (Simr.  p.  353) 
that  he  was  once  being  pursued  by  king  Adils  and  his 
"Swedes,  and  escaped  witii  his  followers  by  scattering  gold 
along  the  road,  which  his  pursuers  stopped  to  pick  up.  This 
trait  is  paralleled  in  Buddhaghosha' s  Parables  (by  Capt 
Rogers  and  M.  Miiller,  p.  43),  where  the  fugitive  king 
Udena  uses  the  same  stratagem  against  the  hostile  king 
Kanddapaggota ;  and  again  in  a  Teleutic  legend  (W.  Radloff, 
Prohen  der  Volkslitter.  der  Tiirkischen  Stdmme  Siidsibiriens, 
Petersb.  1866,  vol.  i.  p.  210),  where  the  following  story  is  told 
of  Schydar  Ubang :  "  He  sold  all  his  horses,  cows,  sheep, 
and  other  possessions  for  copper  money,  with  which  he 
loaded  300  camels.  He  crossed  the  waters  of  the  Irtish, 
and  on  the  further  side  he  poured  out  all  the  copper  on  the 
ground.  The  white  king's  (/>.  the  Czar^s)  three  generals 
and  300  soldiers  who  were  bringing  30  waggons  of  munitions 
with  them,  gathered  up  the  copper  money  and  loaded  it 
upon  the  30  waggons.  Schydar  Ubang  said:  *  Take  the 
money  stre\vn  upon  the  ground,  but  do  not  pursue  me.' 
Thus  he  deceived  them  with  money,  and  went  back  and 
betook  himself  to  the  Chinese."    See  also  Frontin.  Strategy 

2,  13,  I :  "Galli  pugnaturi  cum  Attalo,  aurum  omne  et  ar- 
gentum,  certis  custodibus  tradiderunt,  a  quibus,  si  acie  fusi 
essent,  spargeretur,  quo  facililis  praeda  hostera  impeditum 
^ffugerent"    2.  "  Tryphon,  Syriae  rex,  victus,  per  totum  iter 


fugiens  pecuniam  sparsit,  eique  sectandae  Antiochi  equites 
immoratos  effugit*'  Of  course  these  different  stories  of 
scattering  gold  and  money  may  have  arisen  independently 
of  each  other. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  only  recommend  the  above  three 
works  once  again  most  warmly  to  all  classes  of  readers,  and 
must  not  omit  to  quote  the  last  words  of  Bergmann's  preface 
to  La  Fascination  de  Gulfi: — **  Get  ouvrage  se  vend  au  profit 
de  la  Bibliothbque  de  Strasbourg,  qui,  entiferement  bruMe,  est 
k  reconstituer."  Bergmann  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished professors  and  dean  of  the  faculty  of  letters  in  the 
former  university  of  Strasburg,  whence  lis  interest  in  the 
restoration  of  its  library.  Felix  Liebrecht, 


Sing-Song :  a  Nursery-rhyme  Book.  By  Christina  G.  RossettL 
With  120  Illustrations  by  Arthur  Hughes.    Routledge. 

The  Princess  and  the  Goblin.    By  George  Macdonald.    Strahan. 

Through  the  Looking-glass,  and  what  Alice  saw  there.  By 
the  Author  oi  Alices  Adventure  in  Wonderland,    Macmillan. 

More  Nonsense ;  Pictures,  Rhymes,  Botany,  &c.  By  Edward  Lear. 
Bush. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  children's  literature  get  better  as  it 
does  year  by  year  in  England.  This  season  in  particular 
has  produced  a  crop  of  books  that  are  delightful  for  them — 
for  the  children — ^but  more  delightful  still,  perhaps,  for  some 
among  their  elders ;  since  no  child,  in  the  most  enchanted 
eagerness  of  its  single-minded  attention  and  fancy,  knows  so 
full  or  so  subtly  mingled  a  pleasure  in  the  best  of  these  things 
as  the  properly  constituted  grown-up  reader.  The  adult 
spirit  here  finds  the  reward  of  its  affliction  of  self-conscious- 
ness. While  the  attention,  the  fancy,  can  let  themselves  go, 
and  be  as  those  of  a  child,  following  the  fun  or  movement 
of  the  tale  with  all  the  old  mirth,  the  old  breathlessness, 
there  lingers,  beneath  such  abeyance  of  criticism,  a  more 
complex  self  looking  on  somewhere  in  the  background, 
aware  of  the  revival  of  ancient  spells,  and  pleased  to  feel 
them  work : — you  have  your  own  enjoyment  to  enjoy  as 
well  as  its  object,  you  have  a  hundred  causes  of  pathetic 
entertainment  side  by  side  with  the  old  absorption. 

The  volume  written  by  Miss  Rossetti,  and  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Hughes  (not,  by  the  way,  a  matter  of  story-telling  but 
of  song-singing),  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  of  its  class  ever 
seen,  in  which  the  poet  and  artist  have  continually  had 
parallel  felicities  of  inspiration — each  httle  rhyme  having 
its  separate  and  carefully  engraved  head-piece.  In  the  form 
of  the  poetry  the  book  answers  literally  to  its  title,  and 
consists  of  nothing  but  short  rhymes  as  simple  in  sound 
as  those  immemorially  sung  in  nurseries — one  only,  of  ex- 
ceptional length,  containing  as  many  as  nine  verses— and 
having  always  a  music  suited  to  baby  ears,  though  sometimes 
a  depth  of  pathos  or  suggestion  far  enough  transcending 
baby  apprehension.  But  both  in  pictures  and  poetry,  pro- 
vided they  have  the  simple  turn,  and  the  appeal  'to  every- 
day experience  and  curiosity,,  which  makes  them  attractive 
to  cliildren  at  first  sight  and  hearing,  the  ulterior,  intenser 
quality  of  many  of  these  must  in  an  unrealised  way  con- 
stitute added  value,  we  should  say,  even  for  children.  The 
pieces  range,  indeed,  as  to  matter,  from  the  extreme  of 
infant  punning  and  catchy  triviality  to  the  extreme,  in  an 
imaginative  sense,  of  delicate  penetration  and  pregnancy, 
with  an  almost  equal  grace  of  manner  in  either  case ;  here 
is  an  example  of  the  latter : — 

**  What  are  heavy  ?  sea-sand  and  sorrow  : 
What  are  brief?  to-day  and  to-morrow  :  ^^ 

What  are  frail  ?  spring  blossoms  and  youth  :  : 

What  are  deep  ?  the  ocean  and  truth.^* 

And  this  is  illustrated  with  one  of  the  best  of  Mr.  Hughes' 
landscape  cuts— a  still,  flat  sea  flooded  with  i^oonligh^  1^^^^^ 
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a  black  sky,  with  a  child's  sand-castle  gomg  to  pieces  at  its 
edge.  There  are  some  dealing  with  death — a  motherless  baby, 
a  ring  of  three  dancers  from^which  one  is  caught  away — in 
just  the  right  mood  of  tender  thought  and  plaintive  wonder, 
striking  the  mere  note  of  loss,  unexplained  disappearance, 
the  falBng  of  an  unknown  shadow,  with  the  lovehest  feeling ; 
and  many  about  out-door  things,  birds  and  flowers,  animated 
with  an  intimate  fanciful  charity,  or  having  sometimes  a  little 
ethical  conclusion,  of  which  the  lesson  cannot  fail  to  find  its 
way  home.  In  tuning  the  simplest  fancies  or  hints  of  frag- 
mentary idea.  Miss  Rossetti  cannot  lose  the  habit  or  instinct 
of  an  artist ;  and  the  style  and  cadence  of  these  tiny  verses 
are  as  finished  and  individual,  sometimes  as  beautiful  in 
regard  of  their  theme,  as  they  can  be,  and  not  much  recall- 
ing any  precedent,  except  in  a  few  cases  that  of  Blake.  We 
would  direct  the  reader  to  pp.  6,  13,  21,  38,  40,  120,  for 
perfect  scraps  of  art  in  their  way.  Mr.  Hughes'  illustrations, 
many  of  them  lovely  and  fuU  of  imagination  as  we  have  said, 
and  always  seconding  the  suggestion  of  the  verse,  are  not 
quite  equal,  and  the  sentiment  is  sometimes  in  advance  of 
the  design  :  but  what  can  be  more  delightful  than  the  child 
feeding  birds  at  the  winter  window  on  p.  8,  or  its  vis-d-vis 
supping  porridge  in  the  ingle,  or  the  lambs  and  ducklings  of 
pp.  27  and  29,  or  the  landscapes  of  pp.'  35  and  79,  or  the 
pathetic  dance  of  p.  73,  or  the  pancake-making  (79),  or, 
indeed,  a  full  half  of  them  all. 

Mr.  George  Macdonald  is  a  poet  also,  and  in  his  Zi^;^/ 
Princess  had  already  achieved  a  humorous  and  imaginative 
success  in  that  most  difficult  of  all  tasks,  the  invention  of 
contemporary  mythology  for  children.  We  should  say  that 
with  this  writer,  more  than  most,  it  was  hit  or  miss ;  other 
pieces  in  the  volume  containing  7%<?  Zt^/i^  Princess  we 
should  count  misses.  Here,  again,  and  on  a  larger  scale 
than  before,  the  hit  is  palpable  and  delightful.  TAc  Princess 
and  the  Goblin  does  not  perhaps  contain  any  invention  so 
felicitous  as  that  of  the  child  to  whom  an  evil  fairy  had 
denied  tlie  physical  property  of  gravity ;  but  it  is  a  thoroughly 
beautiful  and  enjoyable  story,  and  its  machinery  of  princess 
and  nurse,  heroic  miner-boy,  evil  subterranean  goblins,  and 
beneficent  supernatural  grandmother  in  her  tower,  thoroughly 
calculated  to  take  hold  of  the  imagination  of  readers  of  all 
ages.  The  suppressed  personage  within  our  grown-up  reader 
will  be  knowing  enough  to  observe,  from  his  background, 
that  there  is  allegory  in  all  this ;  aware  of  the  rehgious  and 
etKical  pre-occupations  of  the  writer's  genius,  he  will  guess 
what  the  beneficent  grandmother  is  meant  more  or  less 
explicitly  to  stand  for — will,  if  he  chooses,  be  able  to  note 
how  it  is  even  the  moral  and  religious  foundation  that  has 
stimulated  the  writer's  invention  and  developed  the  turns  and 
incidents  of  the  story.  But  all  this  really  does  not  at  all 
spoil  this  charming  fable,  as  it  has  so  many  others;  the 
narrative  and  scenic  parts  of  it  are  conceived  with  a  vivid- 
ness of  their  own,  alongside  of  the  ethical  part  of  the  con- 
ception ;  the  characters  are  delightfully  dramatic,  and  there 
is  nothing  strained  in  the  tone  of  purity  and  elevation  which 
is  given  to  them.  Against  unction,  when  unction  passes 
into  such  bright  imaginative  devices  as  these,  and  only  gives 
a  peculiar  ring  and  fervour  to  their  pathos  or  their  humour, 
the  most  uncompromising  opponent  of  moral  story-writing 
can  have  nothing  to  protest.  Mr.  Macdonald  in  this  story  is 
long,  detailed ;  but  he  has  the  art  of  having  been  there  (so  to 
speak) ;  and  the  attention  never  flags  during  all  the  adven- 
tures of  the  little  Irene  with  her  mystic  friend  in  the  tower, 
and  the  brave  Curdie  with  his  goblin  enemies  in  the  mine. 
The  sympathetic  talent  of  Mr.  Hughes  in  this  volume  again 
has  been  employed  in  furtherance  of  the  writer's  fancy,and  his 
designs  (though  not  so  fully  in  his  choicest  manner,  perhaps, 
as  those  we  last  spoke  of)  are  very  delicate  and  ingenious. 


We  pass  from  poetical  enchantment  to  prose  fun  in 
passing  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Macdonald  to  that  of  Mr. 
"Lewis  Carroll" — ^from  the  transformation  scene  to  the 
harlequinade,  if  one  may  venture  that  imperfect  parallel. 
Through  the  Looking-glass  is  a  sequel  to  Alice  in  Wonderlandy 
and  has  the  misfortune  of  all  sequels — ^that  it  is  not  a  com- 
mencement An  author  who  continues  himself  loses  the 
efiect,  although  not  the  merit,  of  his  originality;  and  in 
its  originality  lay  half  the  charm  of  the  old  "  Alice."  No 
reader  will  have  the  sense  of  freshness  and  the  unforeseen, 
amid  the  burlesque  combinations  which  the  little  lady  en- 
counters in  her  new  dreamland,  which  he  had  amid  those  of 
the  old ;  hence  the  inevitable  injustice  of  a  comparison. 
But,  making  allowance  for  the  sense  of  repetition,  we  think 
the  invention  here  shows  no  falling-off"  in  ingenuity  or  in 
the  peculiar  humour,  which  mixes  up  untransformed  frag- 
ments of  familiar  experience  with  the  bewilderment  of  the 
polite  child  amid  people  of  irregular  manners  and  a  topsy- 
turvy order  of  existence.  There  is  perhaps  a  little  too 
much  complication  in  the  machinery  of  chess-board  geo- 
graphy prevailing  in  Looking-glass  Land,  and  a  somewhat 
meaningless  eccentricity  in  some  of  the  transformations; 
but  the  ingenuity  which  traces  out  the  remotest  consequences 
of  its  data  cannot  be  too  much  praised, — as  the  property  of 
space  in  Looking-glass  Land  by  which  to  walk  towards  a 
thing  is  to  move  away  from  it,  and  the  inverse  disposition 
of  llie  letters  in  the  amazing  nonsense-poem  of  "  Jabber- 
wocky."  The  introduction  and  concliision  of  the  adventure 
are  partictdarly  well  devised  and  written.  Every  reader  ^\ill 
be  charmed  to  meet  his  old  friends  the  Hare  and  the  Hatter 
(still  engaged  upon  his  tea  and  bread  and  butter)  dignified 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon  orthography  Haigha  and  Hatta  (Alice 
has  evidently  been  having  lessons  in  English  history) ;  and 
amused  at  the  forms  under  which  the  child's  matter-of-fact 
dream  realises  the  ideas  of  Tweedle-dum  and  Tweedle-dee, 
Humpty  Dumpty,  and  all  the  provoking  brotherhood  of 
mythic  personages  who  insist  on  taking  all  words  literally, 
and  regarding  every  question  as  a  riddle.  If  this  prose, 
extravaganza,  this  matter-of-fact  absurdity,  has  a  certain 
ugliness  at  times  which  seems  to  run  near  the  edge  of  the 
vulgar,  that  is  its  only  weak  point  The  clever  and  man- 
nered humour  of  Mr.^Tenniel's  designs  illustrates  their  theme 
to  perfection. 

A  stout,  jovial  book  of  More  Nonsense^  by  Mr.  Edward' 
Lear,  transcends  criticism  as  usual  We  may  just  indicate 
the  interest  of  the  preface,  in  which  the  author  explains  the 
genesis  of  this  class  of  composition;  we  may  point  out 
Sie  great  feKcity  of  some  of  the  new  botanical  figures  and 
names  —  "  Nastycreechia  Krorluppia,"  "  Stunnia  Dinner- 
bellia,"  and  the  rest ;  we  may  protest,  with  deference,  against 
the  absence  of  the  charms  of  rhyme  in  the  alliterative 
pieces  at  the  end  of  the  volume ;  and  then  leave  the  reader 
to  his  unmolested  entertainment  Sidney  Colvin. 


Prince  Hohenstiel-Scliwangau,  Saviour  of  Sooiety.    By  Robert 
Browning.     London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  1 871. 

Mr.  Browning  has  always  had  a  predilection  for  the  type 
of  characters  which  the  moralist  finds  it  convenient  to  class- 
as  hypocrites.  An  artist  who  begins  to  analyse  character 
quite  disinterestedly  is  met  very  soon  by  the  difficulty  which 
character  he  is  to  analyse,  the  character  which  the  man 
indulges  or  the  character  which  he  assumes ;  nor  is  it  allow- 
able to  cut  the  knot  and  say  that  a  man  is  what  he  allows 
himself  to  be,  and  is  not  what  he  assumes  himself  to  be. 
The  assumption  seriously  influences  his  conduct,  and  it  is 
quite  as  essential  to  his  comfort  that  the  assumption  should 
impose  upon  himself  as  that  it  should  impose  upon  others^ 
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if  it  come  to  the  point,  he  would  even  prefer  to  allow  him- 
self in  less  rather  than  give  up  the  assumption  altogether. 
In  fact,  the  study  of  human  character,  in  general,  might 
almost  be  resolved  into  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  true 
relations  between  what  we  claim  to  be  and  what  we  tend 
to  be;  and  this  problem  is  obviously  best  approached  in 
the  individuals  in  whom  the  contrast  assumes  the  most 
piquant  form.  In  the  same  way  the  ethical  distinction 
between  honest  men  and  rogues  is  replaced  by  the  aesthe- 
tical  distinction  between  those  who  recognise  and  accept 
and  those  who  rebel  against  the  inevitable  contrast  between 
the  ideal  and  the  natural  self  On  the  one  side  we  have 
Mr.  Sludge  and  Bishop  Bl^ugram  and  the  bishop  who 
orders  his  tomb  in  St  Praxede,  and  the  other  bishops  who 
display  their  successful  or  unsuccessful  diplomacy  in  the 
Hdum  of  the  Druses  and  The  Souts  Tragedy ;  on  the  other 
side,  there  is  the  noble  Djebal,  one  of  the  loftiest  of  all 
tragic  characters,  and  the  pitiful  Chiappino  and  poor  Mr. 
Gigadibs.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  Djebal  comes  nearest 
to  the  common  conception  of  a  common  imposter,  just 
because  his  enthusiasm  is  too  deep  not  to  be  practical,  too 
sustained  not  to  become  unscrupiddus,  while  the  worthless 
Gigadibs  is  too  shallow  to  be  unsincere. 

Of  course  the  Saviour  of  Society  belongs  to  the  more 
intelligent  if  not  to  the  more  estimable  class.  The 
machinery  of  the  poem  is  intricate,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  whole  of  it  was  written  upon  a  single  plan. 
For  142  pages  out  of  148  the  Saviour  of  Society,  in  exile, 
is  explaining  his  career  to  a  young  lady ;  nearly  60  pages 
of  the  explanation  are  a  liistory  of  his  reign  as  it  ought  to 
have  been,  which  is  carried  down  to  the  end  of  the  Italian 
war.  Here  the  speaker  discovers  that  it  is  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  opines  that  the  young  lady  is  asleep,  moralises 
on  the  impossibility  of  a  really  sincere  apologia  pro  vita 
SU&,  In  the  last  half-page  we  learn  that  he  has  not  yet  be- 
gun his  second  exile,  has  no  young  lady  to  talk  to ;  but  the 
whole  reverie  has  arisen  out  of  tiie  possible  consequences 
of  an  ultimatum,  which  he  has  still  to  decide  upon  sending. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  says  early  in  the  poem : — 

"  I  could  then,  last  July,  bid  courier  take 
Message  for  me,  post-haste,  a  thousand  miles." 

These  lines  and  the  whole  context  prove  that  the  speaker 
was  intended  to  be  actually  in  exile,  not  merely  anticipating 
what  he  would  say  when  he  was.  It  seems  as  if  the  poet 
had  felt  the  ideal  history  of  Prince  Hohenstiel-Schwangau's 
reign  was  getting  too  long,  and  had  altered  his  plan  in  order 
to  cut  it  short  with  effect :  in  a  way  the  effect  is  gained,  but 
it  is  at  the  price  of  an  inconsistency  which  makes  the  last 
six  pages  very  obscure.  Another  matter  for  regret  is  that 
the  history  of  Hohenstiel-Schwangau  should  be  simply  iden- 
tical with  the  history  of  France.  One  can  understand  the 
author's  motive  for  choosing  to  write  of  Hohenstiel-Schwan- 
gan ;  but  the  choice  entailed  obvious  obligations.  It  would 
have  been  very  indecorous  for  Johnson  to  make  the. senate 
of  Lilliput  debate  an  expedition  to  Canada,  and  it  is  little 
better  to  make  Thiers  an  historian,  and  Victor  Hugo  a 
poet  of  Hohenstiel-Schwangau. 

The  Saviour  of  Society  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a  very 
interesting  personage,  a  little  tedious  to  those  who  are  be- 
ginning his  acquaintance,  but  decidedly  attractive  and  even 
fascinating  when  we  come  to  know  him  well.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  a  kind  of  democratic  man  of  order,  a  Sulla  of  the 
proletariat,  incapable  of  founding  anything,  but  capable  of 
oiganizing  and  consoUdating  much. 

His  exposition  begins  by  pointing  out  that  even  when  he 
is  playing  with  a  sheet  of  blotting  paper,  he  prefers  drawing 
a  line  between  two  blots  that  are  there  aheady  to  making  a 
third,  which  proves  a  predisposition  on  his  part  to  avail  him- 


self of  existing  materials.  Some  sixty  lines  are  allotted  to 
bring  this  piece  of  information  adequately  home  to  ''the 
reader,  and  of  the  sixty  quite  the  usual  proportion  are  ellip- 
tical, and  none  are  empty.  It  is  an  extreme  result  of  the 
authors  deliberate  system  of  endeavouring  to  present  the 
processes  not  merely  the  products  of  thought  With  this 
predisposition  he  enters  upon  life  determined  to  please  him- 
self and  serve  God  by  making. the  best  according  to  his 
own  judgment  of  the  faculties  of  which  he  finds  himself  in 
possession.  The  example  of  the  courier,  cited  above,  who 
must  reach  his  joume/s  end  in  time,  but  may  select  the 
stages,  and  halt  or  hurry  at  his  own  discretion,  serves  to 
illustrate  the  kind  and  the  extent  of  the  responsibility  under 
which  the  speaker  conceives  himself  to  act  Others,  he  is 
willing  to  allow,  may  have  something  like  what  is  ordinarily 
called  conscience  to  direct  the  details  of  their  conduct ;  he 
has  to  judge  exclusively  by  the  light  of  general  principles, 
by  the  facts  of  life,  by  the  signs  of  5ie  times.  He  finds  him- 
self inclined  and  qualified  to  govern  a  world  that  has  labo- 
riously and  gradusdly  reached  a  compUcated  harmony,  which, 
though  most  imperfect,  is  tolerable.  He  is  filled  with  respect 
for  this  order  and  compassion  for  the  multitude — 

"  Men  with  the  wives  and  women  with  the  babes," 
who  desire  nothing  better  than  to  be  allowed  just  to  live  and 
work  imder  it  He  determines  to  devote  himself  to  the 
defence  of  the  mediocre  positive  results  of  civilisation  against 
the  enthusiasts  who  would  destroy  them  in  the  pursuit  of 
incompatible  ideals.  If  the  average  duration  of  life  were  a 
hundred  years  instead  of  twenty,  he  would  risk  the  responsi- 
bility of  carrying  out  one  of  the  ideals  he  advocated  himself 
in  the  days  when  he  was  only  a  voide  like  his  critics.  As  it 
is,  he  consoles  himself  with  the  thought  that  the  low  interests 
which  unite  the  many  are  more  in  one  sense  than  the  high 
interests  which  divide  the  few  who  had  better  do  their 
best — 

**  Without  this  fractious  call  on  folks  to  crush 
The  world  together  just  to  set  you  free." 

The  accusation  of  indolence  and  indecision  is  met  by  a 
capital  story  of  the  Laocoon,  which,  it  seems,  was  once  ex- 
hibited without  sons  or  serpents,  and  takenalmost  universally 
for  a  figure  of  Somnolence.  One  critic  only  whom  the 
Saviour  of  Society  would  choose  for  his  biographer  said — 

"This  attitude 
Strives  with  some  obstacle  we  do  not  see." 

The  faults  of  his  reign  are  attributed  to  an  excess  of  sagacity 
which  led  him  to  profit  by  the  crune  of  his  predecessors  to 
occupy  Rome,  to  avoid  the  chance  of  civil  war  by  a  coup 
Sitat  incompatible  with  ideal  loyalty,  to  wean  Hohenstiel- 
Schwangau  from  war  by  false  pretences,  to  obtain  territorial 
advantage  by  the  Italian  war,  to  temporise  with  the  papacy, 
and,  above  all,  to  try  to  found  a  dynasty. 

The  exposition  is  less  perplexed  than  in  Mr.  Browning's 
earlier  works,  perhaps  less  richly  coloured  ;  though  it  would 
be  difficult  to  parallel  the  musical  elevation  of  the  following 
passage : — 

"  Ay,  still  my  fragments  wander  music-fraught, 
Sighs  of  the  soi3,  mine  once,  mine  now,  and  niine 
For  ever  !  crumbled  arch,  crushed  aqueduct, 
Alive  with  tremors  in  the  shaggy  growth 
Of  wild- wood,  crevice-sown,  that  triumphs  there, 
Imparting  exultation  to  the  hills  ! 
Sweep  of  the  swathe  when  only  the  winds  walk 
And  waft  my  words  above  the  grassy  sea 
Under  the  blinding  blue  that  basks  in  Rome, — 
Hear  ye  not  still—*  Be  Italy  again '.? 
And  ye,  what  strikes  the  panic  to  your  heart? 
Decrepit  council-chambers, — ^where  some  lamp 
Drives  the  unbroken  black  three  paces  off 
From  where  the  greybeards  huddle  in  debate, 
Dim  cowls  and  capes,  and  midmost  glimmers  one 
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Like  tarnished  gold,  and  what  they  say  is  doubt. 
And  what  they  think  is  fear,  and  what  suspends 
,     The  breath  in  them  is  not  the  plaster  patch 
Time  disengages  from  the  painted  wall 
Where  Rafael  moulderingly  bids  adieu, 
Nor  tick  of  the  insect  turning  tapestry 
To  dust,  which  a  queen*s  finger  traced  of  old  j 
But  some  word,  resonant,  redoubtable 
Of  who  once  felt  upon  his  head  a  hand 
Whereof  the  head  now  apprehends  his  foot" 

G.  A.  SiMCOX. 

NOTES  ON  LITERATURE  AND  ART. 


The  articles  of  Chief  Justice  Cockbum  on  Junius  are  unavoid- 
ably postponed  for  one  or  two  numbers. 


The  Westminster  Review  for  this  month  has  a  very  interesting 
but  incomplete  article  on  Greek  tragedy  and  Euripides.  There 
is  a  good  account  of  the  conditions  under  which  a  great  dramatic 
era  is  possible.  It  is  shown  how  after  a  certain  stage  in  dra- 
matic art  as  in  other  art  the  execution  tends  inevitably  to  over- 
power the  idea ;  and  how  Euripides  coming  at  this  stage  made 
the  most  of  the  romantic  and  picturesque  possibilities  of  Greek 
tragedy.  Much  is  made  of  analogies  from  painting  too  suggestive 
not  to  be  misleading.  For  instance,  we  are  told  that  Correggio 
gave  a  disproportionate  development  to  some  elements  of  beauty 
which  were  subordinate  in  Raphael,  and  that  Euripides  gave  a 
disproportionate  development  to  elements  of  interest  that  were 
subordinate  in  Sophocles.  But  the  pictures  of  Correggio,  and 
for  that  matter  the  plays  of  Fletcher,  are  thoroughly  complete 
and  harmonious  ;  for  the  most  part  the  plays  of  Euripides  are 
not.  The  point  of  the  attacks  on  Euripides  is  missed.  Those 
who  say  Uiat  Euripides  debases  tragedy  are  quite  aware  that  he 
wrote  splendid  poetry  :  they  would  be  quite  ready  to  admit  that 
the  ethical  elevation  of  Sophocles  could  not  be  maintained  for 
ever.  Their  quarrel  with  Euripides  is  not  that  his  creations  are 
romantic  rather  than  classic  ;  but  that  their  habitual  background 
is  a  vulgar  selfish  sophistry. 


M.  Gaidoz,  in  the  same  place,  publishes  some  interesting 
translations  of  the  Breton  poetry  inspired  by  the  events  of  the 
late  war  ;  which  appears  in  most  cases  to  have  been  written  not 
by  the  people  but  certainly  for  it,  since  the  bourgeoisie  look 
down  on  their  native  idiom.  The  writer  believes  that  the  Breton 
peasants,  Uke  the  Welsh,  would  learn  to  read  readily  if  they  had 
books  in  their  own  language,  and  it  is  curious  that  the  Legiti- 
mists and  Republicans  have  to  bid  against  each  other  m  patois 
for  the  country  vote.  The  manifestoes  of  the  former  are  said 
to  be  the  best  models  of  style,  as  many  of  the  clergy  have  made 
a  special  study  of  Breton  literature. 


A  shareholder  in  the  "Socidtd  d'Acclimatation "  sends  to 
Fraser  a  short  account  of  the  fate  of  the  Jardin  and  its  inmates. 
Some  few  of  the  most  valuable  animals  were  sent  out  of  Paris 
just  before  the  commencement  of  the  siege,  and  the  remainder 
were  reluctantly  disposed  of  to  the  butchers,  fetching,  however, 
their  full  money  value.  The  gardens  themselves  were  devastated 
under  the  Commune,  and  the  society  is  treating  with  the  city  of 
Paris  for  the  repurchase  of  the  land  ceded  to  it,  but  it  offers  to 
superintend  the  reorganization  of  the  work,  and  a  fresh  com- 
pany is  spoken  of  to  carry  this  out  on  a  larger  scale  than  before. 


Afzelius,  the  venerable  collector  of  Swedish  folk-songs,  died  on 
the  25  th  of  September  last  at  Eukoping,  where  he  had  been 
pastor  for  forty-nine  years.  His  great  work,  Svenska  Folkets 
Sagohdfder^  was  completed  in  1870,  the  last  part  containing  the 
•history  of  Charles  XIL,  since  when  no  true  popular  legends  have 
come  into  being.  ^^ 

We  have  received  a  specimen  number  of  a  new  series  of  the 
Oesterreichische  Wockenschrift  fiir  Wissenschaft  und  Kunst, 
which  formerly  appeared  for  a  few  years  as  supplement  to  the 
Wiener  Zeitung,  There  ought  to  be  plenty  of  room  for  such  a 
periodical,  especially  if  it  docs  not  give  too  much  space  to  the 
miscellaneous  feuilleton  element.     In  this  number  the  principal 


papers  are  by  A.  Mussafia  on  F.  Diez,  hpropos  of  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  his  doctorate ;  and  Fr.  Lippmann,  "  Die  Styltendenzen 
im  Kunstgewerbe."  The  author  thinks  that  the  initiative  un- 
reality of  modem  art  and  architecture  can  only  be  superseded 
by  a  healthier  and  more  independent  tone  of  workmanship,  on 
condition  that  the  Renaissance  is  frankly  accepted  as  its  base 
and  starting-point.  ......^^^ 

There  is  a  Breton  work  now  in  the  press,  to  be  published  next 
spring,  by  Mrs.  LegofHc,  Lannion,  which  will  have  some  interest 
for  the  Uterary  world  at  large.  It  is  a  mystery  {Trajedi^  as  the 
Bretons  call  it),  the  subject  of  which  is  the  well-known  Purgatory 
of  St.  Patrick.  The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  this  mystery  is 
that  a  few  scenes  are  nearly  identical  with  some  passages  in  a 
drama  of  Calderon,  who  has  treated  the  same  subject.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  trace  these  resemblances  to  an  original  work. 
The  mystery  will  be  published  without  French  translation,  as  it 
is  intended  for  the  Breton-reading  pubUc  only.  Bretons  are 
very  fond  of  reading — and  of  performing — mysteries  ;  but  when 
such  a  performance  takes  place  in  some  Breton  village,  it  is  apt 
to  pass  unnoticed,  even  in  France, 


The  discoveries  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bologna  must 
take  the  first  place  amongst  the  events  of  archseologic^  interest 
which  have  occurred  during  the  past  year.  A  full  account  will 
be  found  in  a  paper,  ^^  Sugli  Scavi  di  Certosa,  read  by  the 
architect  Signor  Antonio  Zannoni,  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
museum  of  Bologna,  Oct  2,  1871,  and  which  is  now-  printed. 
Signor  Zannoni  has  excavated  an  entire  necropolis,  -near  the 
Campo  Santo  of  Certosa.  It  is  supposed  that  the  ancient  town 
Felsina  had  here  its  burying-place.  No  less  than  365  graves 
have  been  opened  with  various  results.  A  peculiar  interest 
attaches  to  these  discoveries,  because  they  throw  light  on  the 
life  and  culture  of  Etruria  circumpcidana^  a  district  in  which,  as 
compared  with  Etruria  media^  verjr  little  has  been  found.  From 
the  position  and  state  of  the  bodies,  and  character  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  tombs,  it  must  be  inferred  that  much  the  same 
habits  and  much  the  same  point  of  taste  prevailed  as  in  middle 
Etruria.  Amongst  the  stele-shaped  monuments  are  many  with 
reliefs,  but  none  with  inscriptions.  The  style  in  every  instance 
shows  Greek  influence.  Bronzes  are  numerous,  and  so  are 
ornaments  of  bronze,  of  silver,  of  ivory,  of  gold,  &c.  Relatively 
to  these,  the  discoveries  at  Marzabotto,  a  small  railway  station 
south  of  Bologna,  are  unimportant  (see  Gozzadini's  Di  un 
antica  necropoli  a  Marzabotto  net  Bolognese)^  though  at  any 
other  moment  they  would  excite  much  interest. 


Dr.  Heinrich  Schlieman  reports  {Allgemeine  Zeitung,  Jan.  7) 
his  excavations  on  the  fields  of  Troy  as  stopped  by  the  arrival 
of  winter,  but  confidently  asserts  that  early  next  spring  he  will 
be  in  a  position  to  demonstrate  the  exact  position  of  Troy, 
35  feet  below  the  present  level  (!). 


In  November  last  Hans  Makart  publicly  exhibited  in  his 
atelier  paintings  on  which  he  has  for  some  time  past  been 
engaged.  They  were  executed  on  the  commission  of  Herr 
Nic.  Dumba,  and  consist  of  a  large  square  ceiling-picture  and  a 
number  of  large  and  small  portions  of  a  frieze,  forming  together 
the  entire  decoration  of  a  room.  On  three  sides  there  are 
tolerably  considerable  spaces,  broken  only  by  occasional  doors, 
but  on  the  fourth  a  succession  of  windows  leaves  only  narrow 
strips  of  wall,  and  these  are  filled  with  allegorical  single  figures. 
The  principal  composition  extends  itself  unchecked  over  the 
ceiling.  The  subject  is  Die  Vereinigung  der  praktischen  mit 
den  idealen  Machten  des  Lebens,  Agriculture  and  Industry, 
Art  and  Music,  are  brought  before  us  by  a  vast  number  of 
figures,  genii,  and  demigods,  conceived  partly  in  an  allegoric, 
partly  in  a  realistic  sense.  These  are  intermixed  with  all  the 
sense-ensnaring  decorative  accompaniments  special  to  Makart's 
genius.  Festoons  and  fruits,  costly  vessels,  and  all  sorts  of 
beasts,  are  introduced  in  wild  and  various  interchange.  We  are 
told  that  many  of  the  subordinate  incidents  are  very  happy  ;  for 
instance,  a  dance  of  children  round  a  fruit-tree,  the  counting- 
house  studies  of  the  genius  of  trade,  and  a  scene  in  the  studio  of  a 
little  portrait  painter.  But,  however  brilliant  may  be  the  display 
in  this  new  work  of  an  enviable  wealth  of  individual  types,  and 
magnificence  of  colour  bravura^  there  is  no  advance  in  the 
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qualities  of  sound  drawing  and  modelling,  or  in  refinement  of 
artistic  style.  This  is  what  the  uncompromising  admirers  of 
Makart  have  announced  to  us  from  year  to  year,  but  as  yet  no 
trace  of  such  an  advance  can  be  perceived. 


The  auction  Gsell  will  take  place  in  Vienna  on  March  15. 
The  exhibition  of  the  works  about  to  come  into  the  market  is 
already  going  on.  The  catalogue,  which  is  not  yet  complete, 
will  contain  from  fifty  to  sixty  illustrations.  The  gallery  con- 
tains many  pictures  of  the  first  rank,  both  by  ancient  and 
modem  masters.  For  example,  Franz  Hals,  Rembrandt, 
Metzu,  Ruysdael,  Cuyp,  Teniers,  v.  d.  Meer  von  Haarlem, 
Veronese,  Tintoret,  Tiepolo,  Cranach,  may  be  cited  amongst 
the  ancient ;  and  the  modern  are  represented  by  Waldmiiller, 
Pettenkofen,  Troyon,  Meissonier,  Decamps,  Couture,  and  others. 
The  collection  of  prints  and  etchings  has  a  great  repute  ;  and, 
finally,  there  are  numerous  precious  objects  and  antiques. 


New  Books. 

Adler,  F.    Das  Pantheon  zu  Rom.    Gednickt  auf  Kosten  der  archaeol. 

Gesellsch.    Berlin  :  Besser'sche  Buchhg. 
Behn,  Mrs.  Aphra.    Plays,  Histories,  and  Novels  of  the  Ingenious. 

1724-35.    Small  paper.    6  vols.     (2/.  I2J.  6^.  and  4/.  4/.)     Pearson. 
Burns,  R.    The  Original  MS.  of  Tam  o*  Shanter  and  The  Lament  of 

Mary   Queen    of   Scots.      Reproduced  by  the   Photo-chromo-lith. 

Process.     With  an  Introduction  by  Moy  Thomas,   and  a  Glossary. 

Adams  and  Francis. 
FastlakiS,  C.  L.    History  of  the  Gothic  and  Medieval   Revival  in 

England.    Longmans. 
Ferrazzi,   G.  J.    Enciclopedia  Dantesca.     Vol.  IV.     Bibliografia. 

Vcnezia :  Miinster. 
Martin,  H.    £tudes  d'Archeologie  celtique.     Notes  de  voyages  dans 

les  pays  celtiques  et  scandinaves.     Paris  :  Didier. 
Petzholdt,  J.     Bibliographia  Dantea  ah  anno  mdccclxv  inchoata. 

Accedit  Conspectus  Tabularum  Dio.  Com.  vel  stito  vel  calamo  vel 

penicillo  adhibitis  illustrantium.     Dresdae  :  Sumpt.  Schonfeld. 
ScHULZE,  E.    Beschreibung  der  Vasensammlung  des  Freiherm  Fer- 
dinand von  Lecsen.    Teubner. 
Taine,  H.     History  of  English  Literature.     Vol.  II.    Translated  by 

H.  van  Laun.    Edmonston  and  Douglas. 


Philosophy  and  Physical  Science. 

The  Works  of  George  Berkeley,  D.D.,  formerly  Bishop  of  Cloyne  : 
including  many  of  his  Writings  hitherto  unpubUshed.  With 
Prefaces,  Annotations,  his  Life  and  Letters,  and  an  Account  of  his 
Philosophy.  By  Alexander  Campbell  Eraser,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  4  vols. 
Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press,  187 1, 

The  merits  of  Professor  Eraser's  edition  of  Berkeley  have 
been  so  generally  recognised  that  in  the  present  article, 
which  from  causes  that  could  not  be  prevented  is  too  late 
in  its  appearance,  it  is  needless  to  notice  them  in  detail. 
The  only  fault  that  we  have  to  find  with  him  is  that  he  has 
in  a  certain  sense  over-edited  his  author,  and  tends  to  make 
him  mean  too  much.  In  addition  to  valuable  analyses  and 
explanations  prefixed  to  the  several  treatises.  Professor 
Fraser  accompanies  them  with  a  running  criticism  and 
elucidation  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  and  finally,  in  the  volume 
containing  Berkeley's  life  and  letters,  writes  a  general  essay 
on  his  philosophy  and  on  "his  function"  in  relation  specially 
to  Hume  and  Kant  It  is  in  this  essay  chiefly  that  he  seems 
to  us  to  carry  too  far  the  interpreter's  licence  of  unfolding 
what  his  author  "  would  have  said,"  and  partly  by  translating 
him  into  the  language  of  later  philosophy,  partly  by  reading 
his  earlier  treatises  in  the  light  of  certain  flashes  of  Platonism 
that  appear  in  the  Siris^  to  obscure  the  edges  of  the  very 
definite,  though  not  far-reaching,  theory  which  Berkeley 
completed  in  his  youth,  and  which  we  only  confuse  by 
supplementing  with  the  deeper,  but  insufficiently  articulated, 
speculations  of  his  later  life.     The  limits,  indeed,  of  Berke- 


leyanism  proper  are  very  clearly  pointed  out  by  Professor 
Fraser  himself  up  and  down  in  his  notes,  and  in  attempting 
to  state  them  we  do  not  suppose  ourselves  to  be  biroging 
before  him  anything  which  he  has  not  himself  fully  con- 
sidered, but  merely  to  be  supplying  a  corrective  to  the 
over-estimate  of  Berkeley  which  some  readers  might  derive 
from  his  work. 

Berkeley's  strength  and  weakness  as  a  speculator  alike 
lay  in  his  practical  interest  Of  a  strange  precocity  in 
philosophy,  unparalleled  probably  except  in  the  case  of 
Schelling,  he  yet  had  not  the  spirit  for>pursuing  truth  to  the 
bottom  of  her  well.  In  the  Commonplace  Book  kept  during 
his  residence  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (now  first  published 
by  Professor  Fraset,  and  which  alone  would  make  his  fourth 
volume  worth  buying),  we  already  find  his  theory  ready- 
made,  only  lacking  the  perfect  literary  form  of  the  treatises 
which  he  afterwards  published  The  question  is  as  to  the 
constructive  value  of  this  theory;  of  its  validity  for  the 
destructive  purpose,  for  which  Berkeley  intended  it,  no  one 
who  understood  it  has  ever  doubted.  He  found  practical 
irreligion  and  immorality  excusing  itself  by  a  theory  of 
"  materialism  " — a  theory  which  made  the  whole  conscious 
experience  of  men  dependent  on  "  unperceiving  matter." 
This,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  not  an  object  which  man 
could  love  or  reverence,  or  to  which  he  could  think  of  him- 
self as  accountable.  Berkeley,  full  of  devout  zeal  for  God 
and  man,  and  not  without  a  tincture  of  clerical  party-spirit, 
felt  that  it  must  be  got  rid  of.  He  saw  that  the  "  new  way 
of  ideas"  with  which  his  teacher  Molyneux  had  familiarised 
him  had  only  to  be  made  consistent  with  itself,  and  the 
oppressive  shadow  must  disappear.  Ideas  according  to 
that  "  new  way "  (or,  to  speak  less  ambiguously,  feelings) 
make  up  our  experience,  and  they  are  not  matter.  Let  us 
get  rid,  then,  of  the  self-contradictory  assumption  that  they 
are  either  copies  of  matter — copies  of  that  of  which  the  sole 
and  simple  differentia  is  that  it  is  not  an  idea — or  its  effects 
— effects  of  that  which  we  can  only  describe  as  the  unknown 
opposite  of  the  only  efficient  power  with  which  we  are 
acquainted — and  what  becomes  of  the  philosopher's  bUnd 
and  dead  substitute  for  the  living  and  seeing  God  ? 

The  object  was  a  worthy  one,  and  doubtless  Berkeley  has 
had  his  share  in  the  most  obvious  service  which  philosophers 
render  to  their  kind.  He  has  done  something  to  save 
reflecting  men  from  the  bondage  which  comes  of  misinter- 
preting formal  ideas ;  but,  as  we  think,  not  quite  so  much 
as  Professor  Fraser  would  have  us  believe.  He  took — as 
might  be  expected  of  a  philosopher  whose  latest  systematic 
treatise  was  published  when  he  was  28 — ^too  short  a  cut  to 
his  end.  He  worked  merely  with  the  means  which  Locke 
put  into  his  hands,  and  thus,  while  his  destructive  method  was 
invincible,  his  untempered  mortar  would  not  really  hold 
together  the  fabric  of  knowledge  and  rational  religion  which 
he  sought  to  maintain. 

It  is  true  that  his  polemic,  according  to  his  own  intention, 
was  directed  not  against  the  supposition  of  the  reality  of 
substance  as  snch^  but  against  its  reality  as  the  antithesis  of 
mind,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  time,  against  "  unthinking 
substance" — "body"  or  "matter."  To  show  the  untena- 
bility  of  such  a  supposition  upon  the  principles  of  Locke 
was  not  difficult  The  question  is  whether  vpon  those 
principles  anything  survives  but  the  succession  of  feelings 
severally  "  real "  only  in  the  moments  of  their  presence  to 
consciousness  and  as  manifold  in  their  diversity  as  are  those 
moments ;  and  whether  Berkeley  has  any  new  principles  to 
substitute  for  those  of  his  master.  If  these  questions  are 
answered  in  the  negative,  it  will  follow  that  the  title,  which 
Professor  Fraser  (though  with  much  abatement)  seems 
to  claim   for   him,    of  having    in   some  sort  anticipated  - 
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Kant,  is  not  fairly  earned ;  that  in  result,  though  not  in 
intention,  he  merely  did  imperfectly  what  Hume  did  per- 
fectly; that  his  polemic  is  valid  not  against  "unthinking" 
substance  and  causality  merely,  but  against  substance  and 
causality  altogrther ;  not  merely  against  the  reality  of  "  out- 
wardness "  to  the  mind,  but  against  the  reality  of  outward- 
ness as  an  intelligible  relation  between  bodies ;  and  that  thus 
finally,  to  say  nothing,  of  its  bearing  on  the  beUef  in  God 
and  immortality  which  it  was  meant  to  uphold,  his  doctrine, 
i-iirly  carried  out,  rendered  the  knowledge  of  nature  no  less 
than  mathematical  knowledge  an  unaccountable  fiction. 

It  scarcely  needs  to  be  said  that  the  governing  notion  of 
Locke's  philosophy  had  been  that  of  the  antithesis  between 
"facts"  and  "Uiings  of  the  mind";  and  a  moment's  con- 
sideration will  show  the  difficulties  which  this  antithesis  has 
in  store  for  a  philosophy  which  yet  admits  that  it  is  only  in 
the  mind  or  in  relation  to  consciousness — in  one  word,  as 
*' ideas" — that  facts  are  to  be  found  at  all,  while  by  the 
"mind"  it  understands  an  abstract  generalisation  from  the 
many  minds  which  severally  are  born  and  grow,  sleep  and 
wake,  with  each  of  us.  The  antithesis  itself,  like  every 
ether  form  in  which  the  impulse  after  true  knowledge  finds 
expression,  implies  a  distinction  between  the  seeming  and 
tlie  real ;  or  between  that  which  exists  for  tlie  consciousness 
of  the  individual  and  that  which  really  exists.  But  outside 
itself  consciousness  cannot  get.  It  is  there  that  the  real 
must  at  any  rate  manifest  itself,  if  it  is  to  be  found  at  all. 
Yet  the  original  antithesis  between  the  mind  and  its  unknown 
opposite  still  prevails,  and  in  consequence  that  alone  which,  * 
though  indeed  in  the  mind,  is  yet  given  to  it  by  no  act  of 
its  own  is  held  to  represent  the  real.  This  is  the  notion 
which  dominates  Locke.  He  strips  from  the  formed  content 
of  consciousness  all  that  the  mind  seems  to  have  done  for 
itself,  and  the  abstract  residuum,  that  of  which  the  individual 
cannot  help  being  conscious  at  each  moment  of  his 
existence,  is  or  "reports"  the  real,  in  opposition  to  the 
mind's  creation.  This  is  feeling;  or,  more  strictly,  it  is 
the  multitude  of  single  feelings,  "  each  perishing  the  moment 
it  begins,"  from  which  all  the  definiteness  that  comes  of  the 
mind's  own  act  in  the  way  of  composition  and  relation  must 
be  supposed  absent  Thus  carried  out,  the  antithesis  between 
fact  and  mental  fiction  becomes  self-destructive.  Detach  all 
mental  accretions,  and  there  remains  nothing  in  which  one 
feeling  differs  from  another  but  the  degree  of  its  liveliness. 
It  is  to  this,  as  constituting  the  distinction  of  the  real  from 
the  unreal,  that  Hume  in  his  treatise  on  Human  Nature 
finally  comes,  and  Berkeley  himself  was  quite  aware  that  his 
erasure  of  Locke's  inconsistencies  left  him  no  criterion  of 
reality  external  to  the  feeling  itself.  The  essential  dis- 
tinction between  his  result  and  Hume's  reduces  itself  to 
this,  that  whereas  with  Hume  that  which  in  the  language  of 
later  philosophy  is  called  "objective  order"  becomes  an 
unaccountable  fiction  of  thought,  and  reality  becomes 
merely  a  name  for  the  liveliness  (of  indefinite  degree)  with 
which  one  feeling,  if  itself  lively,  recalls  another;  with 
Berkeley,  on  the  other  hand,  reality  means  an  order  of 
sensations  in  a  divine  consciousness  to  which  their  suc- 
cession in  us,  according  as  they  are  vivid  and  coherent  or 
the  reverse,  does  or  does  not  correspond.  It  is  this  divine 
consciousness  which  with  him  takes  the  place  which  "  quali- 
ties of  matter"  or  "nature"  held  with  Locke,  as  that  which 
our  ideas,  if  real  and  adequate,  represent 

To  have  demonstrated  such  direct  dependence  of  human 
experience  upon  Grod,  Berkeley  reckoned  his  great  service 
to  mankind,  by  which  he  had  silenced  the  atheists  for  ever. 
The  value  of  the  service  to  his  own  generation  is  not  in 
(luestion.  Each  generation  requires  practically  to  be  de- 
livered from  the  "bondage  of  matter"  according  to  the 


philosophical  method  with  which  it  is  familiar.  But  in  order 
to  estimate  its  value  as  a  permanent  contribution  to  specu- 
lative theism,  we  must  ask  two  questions.  Taking  the  three 
steps  of  Berkeley's  short  and  easy  method — sensible  things 
are  merely  sensations,  sensations  imply  a  sentient  subject, 
this  subject  must  be  one  whose  consciousness  is  absolutely 
permanent  and  continuous,  />.  God — is  not  the  process,  by 
which  the  first  step  is  established,  itself  fatal  to  the  third  ? 
And  supposing  this  difficulty  to  be  got  over,  is  not  the  one 
subje^^t,  whose  being  is  proven,  simply  the  /tcya  fww  of  the 
crudest  form  of  pantheism  rather  than  the  Christian  God? 
To  the  first  of  these  questions  the  answer  must  ultimately 
depend  on  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  "  percipi"  with 
which  Berkeley  identified  the  "esse" — a  meaning  which 
Professor  Fraser  in  several  places  {eg,  on  pages  373  and 
387  of  vol.  iv.)  seems  to  us  unwarrantably  to  extend.  .  From 
the  introduction  and  earlier  sections  of  the  Principles  of 
Human  Knowledge  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  "  percipi"  witJi 
him  primarily  meant  present  feeling  and  no  more.  A  thing 
is;  that  is,  I  now  feel:  it  was-,  liiat  is,  I  did  feel  This 
doctrine  can  legitimately  lead  to  no  result  but  Hume's.  It 
is  fatal  alike  to  the  reahty  and  knowabUity  of  permanent 
subjects  or  "  spirits,"  as  much  as  of  bodies  and  their  rela- 
tions. There  is  evidence  from  the  Commonplace  Book  that 
Berkeley  had  at  least  an  occasional  forecast  of  this  result, 
and  in  his  published  treatises  we  no  doubt  find  him  feeling 
his  way  towards  a  different  account  of  the  "  percipi"  accord- 
ing to  the  exigencies  of  his  theistic  theory.  Thus  we  find 
him  in  section  89  of  the  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge 
quietly  introducing  "spirits  and  relations"  as  being  no  less 
than  "  ideas,"  objects  of  human  knowledge,  in  virtual  con- 
tradiction of  the  opening  section  of  the  same  treatise.  But 
no  trace  appears  of  any  such  account  of  the  "  percipi,"  into 
which  "  esse"  is  resolved,  as  would  justify  us  in  interpreting 
it  as  the  "intelligi."  "Spirits  and  relations"  are*  brought 
within  the  region  of  knowable  reality  when  they  are  wanted, 
but  there  is  no  reasoned  vindication  of  their  position,  and  at 
so  late  a  period  in  his  life  as  the  publication  of  the  Analyst 
we  find  Berkeley  reverting  to  his  original  sensationalism 
for  a  weapon  against  the  mathematicians.  The  imaginary 
"real"  outside  consciousness  he  had  effectively  disposed  of, 
but  for  any  effective  replacement  of  it  by  an  intelligible  and 
necessary  element  within  consciousness  we  search  his  pages 
in  vain.  For  his  theistic  purpose  he  had  proved  either  too 
much  or  too  little.  The  latter  part  of  the  Siris  is  mainly 
of  interest  as  showing  that  the  theistic  instinct  (if  we  may  say 
so)  survived  his  system,  and  was  feeling  after  a  philosophical 
apparatus  wholly  different  from  his  original  one.  Such  a 
statement  as  that  "the  principles  of  science  are  objects 
neither  of  sense  nor  imagination ;  intellect  and  reason  being 
alone  the  sure  guides  to  truth,"  is  wholly  irreconcilable  with 
the  doctrine  of  his  eariier  treatises.  The  worst  of  it  is  that, 
while  it  is  merely  "  shot  from  a  pistol,"  the  earlier  doctrine 
is  fiilly  worked  out,  and  can  alone  be  fairly  treated  as  the 
Berkeleyan  system.  Professor  Fraser  is  quite  aware  of  the 
distinction,  but  in  "developing  Berkeley's  thought"  he  seeks 
to  introduce  a  consistency  which  we  think  unreal  between 
his  earlier  and  his  later  mind,  and  in  so  doing  detracts  fix)m 
the  "  propaedeutic"  value  of  the  study  of  Berkeley,  which  is 
in  brief  that  it  shows  the  necessity  of  Kant 

T.  a  Green. 

Intelligence  and  Notes. 

Zoology. 
Embryology  of  Arthropoda.— Dr.   Dohm's  UnUrsuchmtgen  uber 
Bau  und  Entuncklung der  Arthropoden  (parts  I  and  2)  attempts  to  follow 
out  the  line  of  ^genealogical  investigation  whidi  is  an^ 
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Darwinian  theory,  and  has  been  so  brilliantly  initiated  by  Fritz  Miiller 
in  his  essay,  Fiir  Darwin,  Furnished  with  the  maxim,  that  **  the  onto- 
genetical  development  is  a  short  and  incomplete  representation  of  the 
phyllogenetical  development,"  Dr.  Dohm  reviews  the  embryology  of 
the  different  classes  and  families  of  the  Arthropoda,  to  ascertain  where 
they  agree  and  where  they  differ.  Thus  he  has  examined  the  embryo- 
logy of  the  Comaceae,  the  Pycnogonideae,  Praniga,  Tanais,  Palinunis, 
and  Scyllarus,  Limulus  and  some  other  Crustacea,  of  which  he  gives  a 
detailed  account,  accompanied  by  numerous  illustrations.  Amongst 
these  monographs  those  on  the  Pycnogonum,  Palinunis,  and  Limulus 
are  especially  remarkable.  As  regards  Pycnogonum,  Dr.  Dohm  states 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  family  undergo  an  extensive  metamorphosis  ; 
and  he  proves  that  the  so-called  **  palpi "  and  **  female  feet "  are  both 
typical  pairs  of  appendages,  which  are  sometimes  wanting  in  tlie 
adult,  but  are  always  developed  in  the  larvae.  The  number  of  these 
typical  appendages  being  thus  fourteen,  Dr.  Dohm  adduces  it  as  a 
strong  argument  against  those  zoologists  who,  like  Gerstacker  and 
others,  place  the  Pycnogonidae  amongst  the  Arachnidx  on  account 
of  some  superficial  similarities  of  the  adult.  Dohm  adds  to  his  ac- 
KjyasiX.  the  description  of  the  development  of  Phoxidilidi urn,  which  differs 
in  a  remarkable  way  from  the  other  Pycnogonidae,  as  there  occurs  no 
larval  condition  whatever.  Instead  of  it  there  is  a  larval  skin,  re- 
presenting the  lost  larval  form.  This  larval  form  he  refers  to  Nauplius. 
With  regard  to  Palinurus  and  Scyllarus,  Dohrn  proves  that  in  spite  of 
Professor  Claus  and  Mr.  Spence  Bate's  doubts,  Phyllosoma  is  the  true 
larval  form  of  these  Macrura.  He  succeeded,  by  applying  a  constant 
stream  of  sea-water  running  over  the  eggs  of  boUi  the  Crustacea,  to  breed 
and  hatch  them.  The  larval  forms  produced  were  Phyllosomas.  Limulus 
has  received  much  attention  of  late  in  connection  with  the  alleged 
-discovery  of  a  trilobite  with  legs.  Mr.  Billings  in  Canada  and  Mr.  Wood- 
ward in  England,  as  well  as  Mr.  Cope  and  Mr.  Packard  in  America, 
have  put  forth  opinions  about  these  animals,  and  they  seem  to  agree  in 

frouping'the  Trilobites  together  with  the  Isopoda,  and  in  excluding 
terygotus  as  well  as  Limulus  from  the  Trilobites.*  Dr.  Dohm  treats 
these  questions  in  an  elaborate  article  in  the  JettaUche  Zeitschrift  fiir 
M^icin  und  Nalurzuissensc/iaft^  a  periodical  known  as  being  the  organ 
of  German  Darwinism,  receiving  its  contributions  from  Gegenbaur, 
Haeckel,  Fritz  Miiller,  Wilhelm  Miiller,  and  others  of  me  Jena 
school.  Dr.  Dohrn  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  Limulus,  Pterygotus, 
and  the  Trilobites  ought  to  form  one  great  family,  whose  connection 
ivith  the  other  Crustaceans  is  still  doubtful.  He  refuses  to  admit  any 
connection  of  Limulus  with  the  Isopoda,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Woodward 
and  Professor  Huxley.  The  same  periodical  contains  the  first  part  of 
a  memoir,  by  the  .same  zoologist,  entitled,  "History  of  the  Crustacean 
Tribe,  based  on  Anatomical,  Embryological,  and  Palaeontological 
Facts."  Dr.  Dohm  here  endeavours  to  give  the  outlines  of  the  history 
of  the  crustacean  tribe,  beginning  from  the  Nauplius,  and  tracing  the 
diverging  lines  to  the  different  cmstacean  families.  As  regards  Insects, 
Dr.  Dohm  only  gives  some  hints  in  the  preface  of  his  second  part. 
He  says  that  he  took  up  the  subject  of  insect  embryology  at  the 
-same  time  with  the  Crustaceans,  but  he  soon  arrived  at  important 
discoveries  bearing  upon  the  old  problem  of  the  homology  between 
Arthropoda  and  Vertebrata.  We  shall  probably  have  to  wait  for  the 
result  of  these  researches  till  Dr.  Dohrn  has  finished  building  the 
zoological  station  at  Naples,  with  which  he  is  at  present  almost  exclu- 
sively occupied. 

Micrococcus  in  Measles  and  Scarlet  Fever.— An  important  paper, 
if  the  facts  stated  in  it  be  corroborated  by  other  and  independent  re- 
search, is  contained  in  the  last  part  of  Hallier's  Zeitschrift  fiir  Para- 
sitmkufuU  (Band  iii.  Heft  2),  written  by  Dr.  Hofmann.  This  practi- 
tioner treats  measles  and  scarlet  fever  by  the  hydropathic  method,  that 
namely  of  enveloping  the  patient  with  due  precaution  in  wet  linen 
cloths,  and  thus  promoting  a  free  perspiration,  which  lowers  the  tem- 
petalure  of  the  body  and  quickly  cures  the  disease.  Hallier  and  others 
maintain  that  these  diseases  are  occasioned  by  the  presence  and  develop- 
ment of  certain  fungi  in  the  blood,  which  they  state  can  be  seen  in  it  by 
the  microscope  in  the  form  of  minute  cell-like  bodies  or  spores,  the  so- 
iled micrococcus.  It  occurred  to  M.  Hofinann  to  collect  the  perspira- 
tion obtained  from  the  patients  enveloped  in  the  wet  bandages,  and  to 
send  it  to  M.  Hallier  with  a  request  that  he  would  examine  it  for  the 
micrococcus.  M.  Hallier  replied  that  micrococcus  was  abundant,  and  at 
once  proceeded  to  institute  experiments  with  a  view  of  determining 
whether  the  specific  disease  could  be  propagated  by  inocidation  or  other 
means.  The  results  of  their  researches  have  not  yet  been  published, 
but  if  successful,  they  will  go  far  to  show  that  these  affections  are  really 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  fungus  in  the  blood,  for  when  it  is  present  the 
disease  exists,  and  when  removed  it  ceases,  whilst  the  fluid  excreted 
from  the  skin  of  the  sick,  and  known  to  contain  the  fungus,  is  capable 
of  generating  disease  in  the  healthy. 

•  Mr.  Woodward  has  carefully  reviewed  Dr.  Dohni*s  investigations  in  a  paper 
communicated  to  the  Geological  Society  on  December  ao»  1871,  entitled  "  Furtner 
Ronarks  on  the  Relationship  of  the  Xiphosura  to  the  Eurypterida  and  to  the 
Trilobiu,"  in  which  he  maintains  that  these  orders  should  be  still  retained  in  the 
class  Crustacea,    j 


Inland  Locality  for  Marine  Insects. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Naturalists'  Society,  Mr.  Barrett  read  some 
further  notes  on  the  coast-insects  found  at  Brandon,  which  he  con- 
sidered confirmatory  of  the  opinion  expressed  by  him  in  a  former  paper, 
that  these  species  have  occupied  this  district,  now  far  inland,  from  the 
time  when  it  was  part  of  the  sea-coast.  Amongst  other  coast-species 
mentioned  by  Mr.  i3arrett  was  Agrostis  Tritici^  and  of  this  species  he 
remarked  that,  although  it  occurs  sparingly  in  inland  heaths,  all  the 
specimens  are  of  a  dull  brown  colour,  while  those  found  on  the  sea- 
coast  are  generally  distinctly  marked  and  richly  coloured ;  all  those 
taken  by  him  at  Brandon  had  precisely  the  deep  style  of  colour  and 
markings  which  characterize  it  on  the  sea-coast.  Agrostis  cursoria^ 
although  very  abundant  on  the  sea-coast,  is  not  to  be  found  at  Brandon ; 
and  this  Mr.  Barrett  considers  a  very  strong  proof  that  the  other  strictly 
littoral  species  enumerated  have  not  reachea  their  present  situation  by 
migrating  across  the  intervening  land  from  the  present  sea-coast.  This 
species  he  thinks  it  not  improbable  was  an  immigrant  from  the  eastward 
at  a  comparatively  recent  date,  and  that  it  has  attained  its  greatest 
abundance  on  the  spots  where  it  first  obtained  a  footing.  It  would  not, 
therefore,  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  this  portion  of  the  post-glacial  coast. 

Application  of  Photography  to  Illustrations  of  Natural  History. 
— Hitherto  memoirs  on  natural  history  have  been  but  seldom  illustrated 
by  the  aid  of  photography  (for  instance,  a  memoir  on  fossil  rhinoceroses 
by  Dr.  Kaup),  the  want  of  permanence  of  the  common  photographic 
prints  having  made  them  mere  auxiliaries  to  lithography.  Prod 
Alexander  Agassiz  proposes  now  to  apply  the  new  Woodbury  and 
Albert  processes  of  carbon-printing  to  the  illustrations  of  his  forth- 
coming Revision  of  the  Echini,  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  photo- 
graphy offers  the  great  advantages  of  rapidity  of  production  and  cheap- 
ness, but  we  doubt  whether  it  will  replace  lithography  to  any  great 
extent.  Its  use  will  be  limited  to  rigid  objects  ;  and  even  then  it  will 
not  always  satisfy  the  demands  of  scientific  enquiry.  In  numerous 
cases,  as,  fpr  instance,  in  faint  and  incomplete  traces  on  a  fossil,  or  in 
anatomical  preparations,  we  have  to  give  the  outlines  of  certain 
structures  greater  distinctness  than  they  have  in  nature,  ip  order  to 
render  important  characters  more  apparent  When  we  examine  the 
specimen  of  photographic  printing  (of  Echinocidaris  punctulata)  issued 
by  Professor  Agassiz,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  skilful  litho- 
grapher would  have  produced  a  drawing  quite  as  accurate  and  faithful 
to  nature,  and  certainlywith  the  sculpture  much  more  clearly  delineated. 
However,  it  is  satisfactory  to  see  this  method  put  to  the  teat,  and  we  wish 
every  success  to  this  highly  important  undertaking  of  Professor  Agassiz, 

Observations  on  Parthenogenesis.— A  most  important  article, 
entitled"^«^/^tt^j  ObservcUiont  de  Parthhtoghi^se  chez  les  Lepidopth-eSy  has 
been  published  by  H.  Weijenbergh  in  Archives  nierlandaiscs^  voL  v. 
pp.  258-264.  In  August  1866  the  author  found  a  male  and  female  of 
Liparis  dispar  in  the  act  of  fecundation,  and  obtained  some  500  eggs, 
from  which,  in  the  year  following,  the  caterpillars  were  reared.  The 
perfect  insects  appeared  in  July.  Every  precaution  was  taken  to  keep 
the  two  sexes  separate :  this  was  easily  effected,  as  they  could  be  distin- 
guished in  the  larval  state.  Of  about  sixty  females  two-thirds  laid  eggs 
without  fecundation  ;  but  the  number  of  eggs  was  much  smaller  than 
under  normal  conditions,  none  of  the  females  depositing  more  than 
twenty.  The  author  obtained  altogether  about  400  unimpregnated 
eggs,  but  only  some  fifty  caterpillars  were  reared  from  them.  In  due 
time  they  passed  through  the  metamorphosis,  the  number  of  females 
being  fourteen.  Strange  to  say,  these  virgin  insects,  bom  of  virgui 
mothers,  deposited  again  a  number  of  eggs,  from  which  again  cater- 
pillars were  reared  in  April  1869,  and  perfect  butterflies  in  July.  Their 
eggs,  however,  appear  not  to  have  preserved  vitality,  having  been 
found  dried  up  in  the  spring  of  1870.  Thus,  after  the  normal  impreg- 
nation of  a  female,  eggs  were  laid  by  three  successive  generations  with- 
out fecundation.  As  far  as  is  known  at  present,  this  extraordinary  power 
of  reproduction  is  possessed  by  a  comparatively  small  number  of  Insects, 
the  subject  having  been  best  studied  in  the  common  bee  and  in 
Aphides. 

On  the  Period  of  Sexual  Difllarentiation  in  the  Ova  of  Insects. 
— Siebold  and  Bessel  had  proved  that  in  Insects  the  differentiation  of 
the  sex  takes  place  in  impregnated  eggs  before  the  larvae  are  hatched. 
In  a  highly  interesting  paper  published  in  the  48.  JaJireshericht  der 
Schlesischeti  Gesellschaft  f  voter Idnd,  Cnltur  (Breslau,  1871),  p.  143, 
Dr.  Gustav  Joseph  shows  that  the  sexes  are  differentiated  before  the 
ova  have  come  in  contact  with  the  sperma  virile.  He  observed  that 
with  a  little  practice  two  different  forms  of  ova  can  be  distinguished  in 
Liparis  dispar^  Orgyia  gonostigma  and  antiqua.  The  ova  of  the  one 
form  are  comparatively  thicker,  with  the  greatest  transverse  diameter 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  egg,  and  with  the  opposite  poles  scarcely 
differing  in  shape ;  these  ova  of  this  kind  are  less  numerous  than  the 
other,  and  invariably  contain  females.  Those  of  the  latter  form  are  com- 
paratively slender,  with  the  greatest  diameter  nearer  to  the  upper  pole, 
which  is  more  obtuse  than  the  lower ;  as  has  been  stated,  they  consti- 
tute the  majority,  and  male  insects  are  hatched  from  them.  Now,  as 
these  t\v'0  kinds  of  ova  are  found  in  the  oviducts  of  feni^  rov^  frwn 
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caterpillars  and  kept  apart  from  males,  it  is  evident  that  the  differentia- 
tion of  the  sexes  is  independent  of  the  sperma  virile^  which  has  simply 
a  vivifying  function,  and  is  even  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  repro- 
duction of  life  in  insects  endowed  with  the  power  of  parthenogenesis. 

Ceratodus. — Dr.  Gunther*s  Description  of  Ceraiodtis^  a  Genus  of 
Ganoid  Fishes  recently  discovered  in  Rivers  of  Qtteensland^  Atistralia,  has 
been  issued.  This  paper  contains  a  description  of  the  whole  anatomy 
with  the  exception  of  the  nervous  and  circulatory  systems,  which  will 
form  the  subject  of  a  separate  memoir.  The  author  proves  the  close 
affinity  of  this  fish  to  Lepidosiren  and  Dipterus  (and,  consequently,  also 
to  Ctenodus),  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  ganoid  and  carti- 
laginous fishes  should  be  united  into  a  separate  subclass,  Palseichthyes, 
which  approaches  the  batrachian  type  in  many  important  parts  of  its 
organization.  Thanks  to  the  liberality  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  paper 
is  illustrated  by  thirteen  plates  executed  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Ford. 

Passat-dust  and  Blood-showers. — Professor  Ehrenberg,  who  has 
published  from  time  to  time  the  results  of  his  examination  of  those 
microscopic  bodies  that  are  carried  by  the  atmosphere  and  deposited 
either  as  passat-dust  or  as  substances  of  a  red  colour,  has  collected  all 
the  observations  on  this  subject  made  by  him  between  the  years  1847 
and  1870.  This  important  memoir,  consisting  of  150  pages,  two 
tables,  and  two  plates,  will  appear  in  the  forthcoming  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for  1 87 1.  He  enumerates  all  the 
instances  of  these  phenomena  which  have  been  placed  on  record ;  the 
earliest  being  a  case  of  a  dust-shower  which  feU  for  ten  days  in  the 
Chinese  province  Honan,  in  the  year  11 54  B.C.  As  his  examination 
was  directed  chiefly  to  organisms  contained  in  the  dust,  the  analysis 
was  entirely  microscopical,  not  chemical.  The  number  of  analyses 
made  by  himself  is  altogether  seventy,  and  he  was  able  to  distinguish 
not  less  than  460  distinct  forms  of  organic  life,  among  which  were  194 
Polygastra,  145  Phytolitharia,  and  25  Polythalamia. 

King-Crabs  and  Trilobites. — Professor  E.  van  Beneden  {Compt, 
rend,  Soc.  Eutomol.  Belg.  October  14,  1871)  has  studied  the  em- 
bryonic development  of  Umulus  polyphetmis^  and  has  come  to  the 
conclusion — I.  That  the  Limuli  are  not  Crustaceans,  as  none  of  the 
characteristic  phases  of  the  development  of  Crustacea  can  be  distin- 
guished ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  their  development  shows  the 
closest  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Scorpions  and  other  Arachnids.  2. 
That  the  affinity  between  the  Limuli  and  Trilobites  cannot  be  doubted, 
and  that  the  analogy  between  them  is  the  greater  in  proportion  as  we 
examine  them  at  a  less  advanced  period  of  their  development.  3.  That 
the  Trilobites  as  well  as  the  Eurypterida  and  Poecilopoda  must  be 
separated  from  the  class  Crustacea,  and  form,  with  the  Arachnids,  a 
distinct  division. 

The  Collection  of  Snakes  in  the  British  Museum. — From  a  state- 
ment made  by  Dr.  Giinther,  in  the  January  number  of  the  Annals  and 
Magazine  of  Natural  History^  it  would  appear  that  the  national  collec- 
tion, which  in  the  year  1858  contained  480  species  of  Snakes  represented 
by  3990  examples,  possesses  now  920  species  represented  by  5500 
examples.  The  numoer  of  typical  specimens  is  366,  the  total  number 
of  species  of  Snakes  known  at  present  being  calculated  at  about  1 100. 

The  Videnskabelige  Meddelelser  fra  den  naturhistoriske  Forening  i 
Kjobenhavn  for  1871  (Nos.  I -10)  contain  only  two  zoological  papers  : — 
I.  A  contribution  to  the  life-history  of  the  Frogs  and  Toads  of  Denmark, 
by  J.  Sahlertz  ;  and  2.  Revised  list  of  the  Echinoderms  inhabiting  the 
coasts  of  Denmark,  with  information  regarding  their  distribution  on 
the  Danish  coasts,  by  Chr.  Liitken. 

The  forty-eighth  annual  report  of  the  Schlesischen  Gesellschaft  fiir 
vaterldndische  Cultur  (Breslau,  1 871)  contains,  beside  notes  on  the 
skull  of  Galeopitheats  volatis  by  Prof.  Grube,  the  following  zoological 
papers  : — On  new  species  of  the  genus  Sabella,  by  Prof.  Grube  ;  on  the 
Amphictenex  and  Amphareteae,  by  the  same ;  on  two  new  forms  of 
Heteronereis  and  Pycnogonidae,  by  the  same.  The  report  of  the  ento- 
mological section  of  the  society  contains  some  important  papers,  viz.  by 
Dr.  Gustav  Joseph  :  on  the  time  of  sexual  differentiation  in  the  ova  of 
certain  species  of  Liparis ;  on  dimorphism  of  the  female  of  Dytiscus 
dimidialus  (Bergstr.),  and  on  the  group  of  species  allied  to  Dytiscus 
vtarginalis ;  on  the  morphology  and  biology  of  Glyptomerus  cavicola, 
a  blind  beetle  inhabiting  caves  ;  on  eyeless  Arthropods  in  Silesia.  By 
Hr.  Letzner  :  Contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  Trogosita  manritanica 
(L.).  By  Eug.  Schwartz :  Diagnoses  of  certain  species  of  Crypto- 
cephalus. 

We  hear  that  Mr.  E.  L.  Layard,  the  well-known  zoologist  and  author 
of  The  Birds  of  the  Cape  Colonyy  has  been  appointed  H.  B.  M.  Consul 
at  Para.  However  satisfactory  this  appointment  may  be  to  Mr.  Layard, 
it  would  have  given  us  greater  pleasure  if  a  man  of  such  scientific 
attainments  had  been  located  in  a  district  whose  fauna  is  less  perfectly 
known  than  that  of  Para, 


Botany, 
Dispersion  of  Seeds  by  the  Wind.— A   Kemer,    of  Innsbruck, 
reprints  a  very  interesting  paper  on  this  subject,  from  the  Zeitschrift 


des  Deutschen  Alpenvereins,  In  order  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which- 
seeds  are  carried  by  currents  of  air,  the  author  made  a  careful  investiga- 
tion of  the  flora  of  the  glacier-moraines,  and  of  the  seeds  found  on  the 
surface  of  the  glaciers  themselves,  believing  that  these  must  indicate 
accurately  the  species  whose  seeds  are  dispersed  by  the  agency  of  the 
wind.  Of  the  former  description  he  was  able  to  identify,  on  five  differ- 
ent moraines,  124  species  of  plants  ;  and  a  careful  examination  of  the 
substances  gathered  from  the  surface  of  the  glacier  showed  seeds  belong- 
ing to  thirty-six  species  which  could  be  recognised  with  certainty.  The 
two  lists  agreed  entirely  in  general  character,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  also  specifically,  belonging,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  to  plants 
found  on  the  declivities  and  mountain  valleys  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  glacier — scarcely  in  a  single  instance  even  to  inhabitants  of  the 
more  southern  Alps.  M.  Kemer's  conclusion  is  that  the  distance  to 
which  seeds  can  be  carried  by  the  wind,  even  when  provided  with 
special  apparatus  for  floating  in  the  air,  has  generally  been  greatly  over- 
estimated ;  and  this  is  very  much  in  accordance  with  the  view  advanced 
by  Mr.  Bentham,  in  his  anniversary  address  to  the  Linnean  Society  in 
1869.  Along  with  the  seeds  M.  Kemer  found,  on  the  surface  of  the 
glacier,  more  or  less  perfect  remains  of  a  number  of  insects  belonging 
to  the  orders  Lepidoptera,  Diptera,  Hymenoptera,  and  Coleoptera, 
which,  like  the  seeds,  belonged  almost  exclusively  to  species  which: 
abound  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  glaciers.  The  species 
of  plants  which  are  especially  inhabitants  of  the  higher  mounhlin  regions 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  In  the  first  the  seed  or  fruit  is  pro- 
vided with  an  appendage  of  various  kinds,  to  enable  it  to  be  carried' 
easily  by  the  wind  ;  the  species  possess  generally  a  short  space  of  life, 
are  continually  shifting  their  habitat,  will  grow  where  there  is  scarcely 
any  soil,  and  especially  love  to  establish  themselves  in  the  clefts  or  on 
the  inaccessible  sides  of  rocks ;  their  floating  apparatus  appears  designed- 
rather  to  enable  them  to  reach  these  habitats,  where  no  other  plants- 
could  establish  themselves,  than  to  be  carried  any  great  distance  by  the 
wind.  The  second  kind  are  much  more  stationary,  have  a  greater 
length  of  life,  require  a  richer  soil,  are  improvided  with  any  apparatus  for 
flight,  and  can  advance  only  very  gradually  ;  they  are  consequently  much 
less  abundant  than  the  first  kind.  From  the  above  observations,  and 
the  fact  of  the  existence  of  detached  localities  for  some  of  the  mountaia 
species  in  the  Tyrolese  Alps,  very  remote  from  their  more  abundant 
habitats  farther  south,  M.  Kemer  draws  the  conclusion  that  at  a  period 
subsequent  to  the  glacial  epoch  a  warmer  climate  than  the  present  over- 
spread that  part  of -Europe,  when  the  species  referred  to  extended  over- 
a  wide  area,  of  which  the  present  isolated  localities  are  the  remains. 

Mimicry  in  Plants. — In  the  January  number  of  the  Popular  Science- 
ReviciUf  Mr.  A.  W.  Bennett  brings  forward  some  remarkable  illustra- 
tions of  this  singular  class  of  phenomena,  which  he  divides  under  twO' 
heads — those  which  relate  to  the  whole  habit  and  mode  of  growth,  and 
those  which  refer  to  the  development  of  some  particular  organ  or  part.. 
Of  the  former  kind  a  very  familiar  instance  occurs  in  the  extraordinary 
resemblance  between  the  succulent  plants  which  form  so  prominent  a . 
feature  of  the  flora  of  the  sandy  deserts  of  America  and  Africa,  belong- 
ing to  the  widely  dissociated  genera  Cactus^  Euphorbia^  and  Stapclia  ; 
and  instances  of  this  kind  the  writer  thinks  may  generally  be  accounted 
for  by  similarity  of  external  conditions.  Far  more  difficult  is  it  to 
explain  the  cases  of  "mimicry"  which  come  under  the  second  head^ 
in  which  species  growing  either  in  the  same  or  in  different  localities 
imitate  one  another  to  a  marvellous  degree  of  closeness  in  the  form  and 
venation  of  the  leaf,  the  extemal  appearance  of  the  seed-vessel,  or  in 
some  other  particular  organ.  It  appears  impossible  to  suggest  any 
explanation  of  this  phenomenon  like  that  which  has  been  brought 
forward  in  the  case  of  similar  close  resemblances  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
viz.  "protective  resemblance,"  springing  up  by  the  operation  of  natural 
selection  ;  and  these  singular  facts  seem  to  deserve  closer  attention 
than  they  have  yet  received. 

New  Fossil  Conifers. — Mr.  W.  Carmthers  has  figured  and  described 
in  the  number  of  the  Geological  Magazine  for  December  187 1  two  new 
species  of  fossil  coniferous  fruits  from  the  Gault  beds  of  Folkestone. 
He  states  one  species  to  be  allied  to  the  existing  Wcllinglonia,  and 
shows  that  they  point  to  the  existence  of  a  coniferous  vegetation  on  the 
high  lands  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  period,  which  had  z.  fades  similar  to 
that  now  existing  on  the  mountains  in  the  west  of  North  America 
between  the  thirtieth  and  fortieth  parallel  of  latitude.  No  fossil  refer- 
able to  Sci/uoia  (or  Wellingtonia)  has  hitherto  been  found  in  strata  older 
than  the  Gault,  and  here,  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  genus,  we  find 
it  associated  with  pines  of  the  same  group  that  now  flourish  by  its  side 
in  the  New  World. 
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History. 

Correspondanoes  intimes  de  TEmpereur  Joseph  n  avec  son 
Ami,  le  Comte  de  Cobenzl,  et  son  premier  Ministre,  le  Prince  de 
Kaunitz.    Par  Sebastien  Brunner.    Mayence  :  Kirchheim. 

M.  Brunner,  the  previous  editor  of  two  volumes  of  docu- 
ments illustrating  the  reign  of  Joseph  IL,  has  now  drawn 
from  the  imperial  archives  of  Vienna  a  selected  portion  of 
the  emperor* s  correspondence,  the  main  body  of  which  dates 
from  1782  up  to  February  1790,  a  few  days  before  Joseph's 
death,  and  consequently  covers  the  period  of  the  residence  of 
Pius  VI.  in  Vienna,  the  emperor's  visits  both  to  Rome  and 
to  the  Crimea,  the  Hungarian  tiunults,  the  Turkish  war, 
and  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands.  The  predominant  spirit 
of  the  volume — so  predominant  indeed  that  it  comes  out  in 
every  page,  a^d  may  be  said  to  give  some  effect  of  unity 
and  sequence  to  an  incomplete  set  of  letters — presents  itself 
to  the  reader  at  first  sight  And  this  may  be  defined  as 
an  intense  and  narrow  absolutism  which  led  Joseph  to  make 
two  factors  only — ^his  own  will  and  the  material  at  hand  for 
executing  it — ^the  basis  of  political  calculation,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  consider  both  nations  and  individuals  in  relation 
to  himself  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  pieces  on  a  chess- 
board. This  sentiment  inspires  one  of  the  earhest  despatches* 
— that]  to  Cobenzl,  then"  acting  as  his  master's  plenipotentiary 
at  the  congress  of  Teschen  —  in  which  Joseph,  describing 
himself  as  "emperor  and  commander-in-chief  of  300,000 
men,"  frankly  designates  the  whole  staff  of  the  imperial 
government  as  "  my  tools."  And,  turning  to  a  letter  written 
at  the  dose  of  his  reign,  eleven  years  afterwards,  we  find  a 
passage  which  strikingly  presents  the  results  of  this  thorough- 
going exercise  of  personal  rule ;  speaking  of  his  illness,  he 
says  that  the  firmest  health  must  have  given  way  under  the 
burden  of  such  troubles  as  his.  "  My  whole  situation,"  he 
adds,  "  the  retrospect  of  the  past,  the  sense  of  the  present, 
the  foresight  of  the  future — ^all  this  is  as  bitter  as  possible."  * 
More  than  once  during  the  intervening  correspondence  the 
self-same  spirit  shows  itself  fatal  to  the  true  statesman's 
keen  and  instinctive  perception  of  adverse  influences,  as, 
for  instance,  in  a  letter  dated  at  a  time  when  the  party  of 
reaction  against  the  Josephine  reforms  was  gaining  strong 
support  and  fresh  impetus  from   the  visit  of  Pius  VI.  to 

•  Dated  December  5,  1789.  Writing  on  the  dav  following  to 
Catharine  of  Russia,  Joseph  says : — **  Ma  situation.  I'evenement  mal- 
heureux  qui  d^une  fa^on  aussi  inconcevable  m'a  cause  la  perte  des  Pays- 
Bas,  Tagression  qui  nous  attend  pour  le  printemps  de  la  part  du  Roi 
de  Pnisse,  tout  cela  est  connu  k  votre  Majesty  imp^riale,  et  elle  seule, 
qui  connait  si  bien  I'amour  pour  I'Etat  qui  nous  est  confix,  et  les  senti- 
ments de  Thonneur,  pourra  apprecier  I'amertume  mortelle  de  ma  peine." 
— Joseph  II,  und  Katherina  11,^  ihr  Brie/wechsel,  d' Ameth,  p.  346. 


Vienna  in  1782.     Joseph  complacently  sets  forth  how  he 
contrives  at  once  to  show  contempt  for  the  pontifi"'s  presence 
and  to  frustrate  its  object  by  forcing  indifferent  topics  upon 
him  during  their  interviews,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  serious 
matters  at  issue  between  them,  and  confidently  prophesies- 
that   "in    consequence"  of  this  personal  disrespect  "the 
fable  of  the  mountain  and  mouse  will  be  exactly  illustrated 
by  the  Holy  Father's  sihgular  and  pompous  progress."     Yet 
events  refused  to  justify  a  prediction  which,  even  at  its 
utterance,  was  fals^ed  through  one  broad  fact,  unnoted 
by  imperial  egotism—the  presence  of  Pius  had  stirred  the 
heart  of  the  people.    The  universal  enthusiasm,  the  kneeling 
crowds,  the  distant  populations  which  thronged  the  capital  to- 
see  the  face  and  take  the  blessing  of  their  supreme  spiritual 
ruler;    all  such  plain  tokens  of  that  most  vital  danger  to 
nascent  reform — the  evocation  of  a  deep-seated  and  wide-^ 
spread  popular  reaction — ^were  thrown  away  upon  the  revo- 
lutionary despot.     Equal  inability  to  estimate  the  sources 
and  strength  of  a  popular  movement  marks  the  correspond- 
ence throughout  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Belgian  revolution* 
The  patriots  are  judged  as  wild  schemers  whose  plans,  if  not 
carried  out  on  the  instant,  will  certainly  be  abandoned  by 
men  shrinking  at  the  after-thought  of  personal  consequences  p 
the  memorial  of  the  States  of  Brabant  (June  30,  1787)  is 
contemptuously  mentioned;   "les  impertinences  et  la  mu- 
tinerie  "  are  tlie  terms  used  for  an  organised  national  resist- 
ance, and  farther  on  its  obstinate  vitality  is  characteristic- 
ally set  down  to  the  break  made  in  Joseph's  personal  govern- 
ment during  his  visit  to  Cherson.    His  letter  to  Kaunitz. 
(October  4,  1787),  though  it  takes  note  of  one  ominous  sign, 
conveys  the  impression  that  he  believed  the  movement  dyii^ 
out    A  few  days  afterwards  he  wrote  word  to  Catharine  that 
the  Belgian  troubles  were  "  coming  to  an  end  as  ridiculous; 
as  their  beginning."    In  her  reply  the  sharp-sighted  czarina 
hinted  pretty  plainly  her  prevision  that  the  end  was  by  no 
means  so  near  at  hand.     It  was  to  come  in  reality,  fraught 
with  issues  at  that  time  unlooked  for  by  Joseph,  at  the  close, 
of  T  789.     Tidings  of  the  first  congress  of  the  new  republic^ 
and  of  its  negotiations  with  foreign  powers,  reached  him  upon 
his  death-bed.     Writing  from  thence  to  Cobenzl  (January 
17,  1790),  he  declares  that  all  along  he  has  had  no  illusions,, 
and  that  the  event  is  just  what  he  had  foreseen ;  "  that  is  to 
say,  that  there  is  not  the  least  hope  of  dealing  with  these 
people  except  at  the  head  of  80,000  men." 
•    Apart  from  the  discussion  of  the  Netherland  affairs,  the 
letters  included  in  this  volume,  unlike  those  between  Joseph 
and  Kaunitz,  from  which  M.  d' Ameth  has  largely  quoted,. . 
are  provokingly  bri^f  and  sterile  in  notices  of  pubhc  events. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  fully  illustrate  the  emperor's  mode 
of   government,   especially  his    vehement    and    laborious 
activity  in  all  matters,  whether  small  or  great,  and  throw 
usefiil  light  on  his  personal  relations  with  his  ministers^ 
Details  of  espionage,  a  system  of  postal  tampering,  secret 
agency,  hints   suggesting  petty  jealousies  and  backstairs 
intrigue — these  and  such-like  matters  bring  out  strongly  the 
meannesses  of  enlightened  despotism.     For  Joseph  him- 
self the  worst  result  of  his  personal  government  must  have 
been  this — that  it  was  actually  fatal  to  the  development  of 
bold  and   capable  statesmen;   lor,  as  the  correspondence 
advances,  it  clearly  shows  how  the  ministers  whose  office  he 
had  degraded  to  that  of  mere  clerks  of  the  closet — the  mea 
who  were,  as  he  says,  mere  "  tools  "  and  "  instruments  " — 
had  in  truth  become  such  things  as  he  accounted  them,  and,, 
being  such,  were  jiowerless  for  independent  action  in  a 
state  emergency.     When  this  comes  in  the  shape  of  the 
Belgian  revolt,  we  see  him  unable  to  trust  his  advisers  at 
home ;    his  military  and  civil  chief  commissioners  in  the 
disturbed    provinces,    d'Alton    and    Trautmannsdorf; 
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divided  in  action,  and  waste  irreparable  time  in  personal 
jealousies,  while  Count  Belgiojoso's  helpless  incapacity  in 
the  crisis  is  sufficiently  marked  by  Kaunitz  (p.  135). 

Records  which  bring  out  the  bad  points  of  an  absolute 
monarchy  rarely  set  the  sovereign  himself  in  a  flattering 
light;  and  accordingly  M.  Brunner*s  fresh  evidence  is  by 
no  means  in  keeping  with  Gross-Hoffinger^s  well-known 
panegyrical  monograph  of  Joseph  II.  Indeed,  it  seems  to 
reverse  the  picture,  and  we  lose  sight  of  his  really  noble 
qualities  in  view  of  the  unpleasing  traits  presented  of 
cynicism,  arbitrary  self-will,  disregard  for  other  men's  feel- 
ings, tasteless  parade  of  contempt  for  individuals — in  one 
word,  of  habitual  and  manifold  neglect  of  Montesquieu's 
maxim,  that  no  prince  should  permit  himself  to  put  an 
affront  on  a  subject  To  his  veteran  chancellor  he  writes 
with  some  show  of  consideration;  but  the  letters  to  his 
friend  Cobenzl  make  a  thoroughly  disagreeable  impression. 
Not  only  is  their  general  tone  harsh,  rude,  and  imperious, 
but  their  style,  slovenly  to  the  last  degree,  gives  the  finishing 
stroke  of  disrespect  for  the  person  addressed.  It  may  fairly 
be  said  that  they  stand  in  complete  and  grotesque  contrast 
to  the  correspondence  with  Catharine,  remarkable  for  its 
elaborate  French,  and  still  more  elaborate  flatteries.  The 
•closing  letters,  however,  bear  the  impress  of  Joseph's  truer 
and  better  nature,  brought  out  by  the  touchstone  of  suffering 
and  adversity.  And  his  pathetic  last  farewell  to  Kaunitz 
reveals  the  royal  patriot,  of  whom,  notwithstanding  all  mis- 
takes and  shortcomings,  it  is  justiy  written  upon  his  grave 
that  "  Saluti  publicae  vixit  non  diu  sed  totus." 

George  Waring. 


Bomfloiian  Studies.  [Rorfuiniscke  Stitdien:  Untersuchungen  zur 
alteren  Geschichte  Romaniens.  Von  R.  Roesler.]  Leipzig :  Duncker 
u.  Humblot,  1871. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  a  series  of  researches  tend- 
ing to  throw  light  on  one  of  the  obscurest  points  in  European 
ethnology,  the  origin  and  early  history  of  the  Wallachian  or 
Romanian  nation — ^at  present  increasing  in  numbers  and 
influence,  and  of  no  small  interest  owing  to  its  close  con- 
nection with  the  Eastern  question.  Not  only  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia,  but  parts  of  Transylvania,  Eastern  Hungary, 
Bessarabia,  and  Bukovina  are  inhabited  by  a  population 
which,  although  separated  from  all  other  neo-Latin  nations, 
speaks  a  language  which  is  clearly  of  Roman  origin.  This 
fact,  in  itself  interesting,  leads  us  to  look  for  the  connections 
which  must  have  subsisted  between  the  Romanians  of  to-day 
and  the  ancient  people  from  whom  they  derive  their  language. 
From  106  to  272  a.d.  Dacia,  the  territory  now  in  possession 
of  the  Wallachian  population,  was  a  province  of  the  Roman 
•empire,  and  at  least  partly  cultivated  by  Roman  colonists. 
The  Romanians  themselves  think  it  a  point  of  patriotism  to 
maintain  their  descent  in  a  direct  line  from  these  colonists, 
whom  they  believe  never  to  have  quitted  the  soil  of  Dacia. 
This  opinion  has  been  generally  adopted  in  Hungary  and 
Germany.  Mr.  Roesler's  researches  have  led  him  to  a  con- 
trary conclusion  :  the  book  before  us  goes  to  prove  that  the 
forefathers  of  the  present  Romanians  did  not  live  in  Dacia, 
but  in  ancient  Moesia  and  other  parts  of  the  Haemus  penin- 
sula, whence  they  migrated  across  the  Danube  to  their  pre- 
sent seats  not  much  earlier  than  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  two  first  chapters  of  Mr.  Roesler's  book  (I.  The 
Getae ;  II.  The  Dacii)  may  be  called  introductory,  and  give 
a  survey  of  the  ante-Roman  state  of  things  in  Dacia,  Thracia, 
and  the  adjacent  regions.  The  way  in  which  Mr.  Roesler 
tries  to  solve  the  difficult  proWems  connected  with  this  part  of 
ancient  ethnology  will  greatiy  interest  historians.  The  main 
interest  of  the  book,  however,  lies  in  the  third  chapter,  which 


treats  of  the  habitation  of  the  Romanians  in  the  middle 
ages.  It  is  certain  that  Dacia  contained  a  Latin  or  Roman 
population  from  106,  the  date  of  occupation,  till  272,  when 
Aurelian  relinquished  the  province  and  ceded  it  to  the  then 
wandering  Teutonic  nations,  Goths  and  others.  But  it  is 
no  less  certain  that  the  Roman  colonists  of  Dacia  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  exposed  to  constant  attacks 
from  the  barbarians,  were  conducted  to  the  southern  banks 
of  the  Danube  and  settied  in  the  eastern  part  of  Moesia 
and  the  so-called  Dardania,  which  consequently  received 
the  names  of  Dacia  Nova,  Dacia  Ripensis,  or  simply  Dacia, 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  was  not  rarely  mistaken  for  the 
former  Dacia.  Mr.  Roesler  thinks  that  the  evacuation  of 
Dacia  was  a  complete  one,  as  far  as  such  a  migration  can 
be  complete.  Some  few  of  the  Roman  colonists  may  have 
remained,  but  not  in  such  numbers  as  to  give  a  right  to 
speak  of  a  Roman  population  resident  in  Dacia  after  the 
province  had  been  abandoned.  His  principal  authority  is 
Flav.  Vopiscus,  v,  Aurel,  39  :  "  cum  vastatum  lUyricum  ac 
Moesiam  deperditam  videret,  provinciam  Transdanuvinam 
Daciam  a  Trajano  constitutam  sublcUo  exercitu  et provincior 
libus  reliquit,  desperans,  eam  posse  retineri  abductosque  ex 
ea  populos  in  Moesia  coUocavit  appellavitque  suam  Daciam 
quae  nunc  duas  Moesias  dividit"  In  opposition  to  this 
statement  Wallachian  historians  firmly  assert  that  the  major 
part,  or  at  least  a  considerable  portion,  of  the  colonists 
remained  in  Dacia,  either  taking  refuge  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  modem  Transylvania,  or  living  in  some  degree 
undisturbed  among  the  barbarians.  This  assumption,  though 
not  backed  by  any  authorities,  is  in  itself  consistent,  but — 
and  tliis  is  the  strongest  point  of  Mr.  Roesler's  argument 
— there  is  not  a  single  fragment  of  historical  evidence 
proving  the  existence  of  a  Romanian  people  from  the  third 
to  the  thirteenth  century.  We  look  for  a  Romanian  nation 
and  find  none,  at  least  not  there  where  it  is  supposed  to 
have  lived  during  that  period.  Yet  the  history  of  those 
countries,  although  far  from  being  accurately  known,  is  by 
no  means  so  obliterated  as  to  explain  this  marvellous  fact 
We  know  the  different  nations  that  occupied  and  for  a  time 
inhabited  the  soil  of  Dacia,  one  after  the  other — ^Vandals, 
Goths,  Hims,  &a,  lastly  Slavonian  tribes  and  the  Hun- 
garians, but  no  mention  is  ever  made  of  a  Wallachian  or 
Romanian  population.  Neither  Constantine  Porphyrogen- 
netos,  the  best  authority  for  the  ethnology  of  the  trans- 
Danubian  countries,  knows  anything  of  them,  nor  are  the 
"  Vlachove  "  of  Nestor,  the  Russian  chronicler,  the  modem 
Wallachians,  but  the  Franks  of  the  Carlovingian  empire. 
Nor  when  near  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  Transylvania 
became  a  Hungarian  province  are  any  traces  to  be  found 
of  the  former  Roman  colonists  supposed  to  have  taken 
refuge  in  that  country.  On  the  contrary,  the  Hungarian 
kings  thought  it  necessary  to  invite  a  large  number  of 
German  colonists  into  their  new  province,  a  measure  quite 
incomprehensible  if  there  existed  a  population  of  Latin 
tongue  in  possession  of  the  soil,  and  moreover,  as  Wallachian 
historians  assert,  far  more  advanced  in  civilisation  than  their 
neighbours.  Further,  when  Bruno  (about  1007)  preached 
the  Gospel  in  the  then  Petchenegian  districts  of  modem 
Moldavia,  he  complains  of  the  people  as  of  the  worst  of 
heathens.  "  How  would  his  heart  have  been  gladdened  if ' 
he  had  detected  in  the  midst  of  the  hostile  Petchenegs  a 
numerous  Romanian  population,  entirely  unknown  to  the 
west  of  Europe,  a  people  who  had  shown  courage  enough 
to  defend  their  Christianity  against  the  heathens  through 
many  centuries."  But  Bmno  knows  of  no  such  people, 
much  less  of  an  organized  Christian  church  with  priests  and 
bishops,  supposed  by  Wallachian  authors  to  have  been  then 
in  existence.     No  mention  of  a  Romanian  chmj:hJsjQi|XX!d 
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earlier  than  the  fourteenth  century.  These  arguments  ex 
siientio  could  be  considerably  increased,  and  we  think  them 
sufficient  to  give  Mr.  Roesler  a  right  to  dispute  the  opinion 
hitherto  prevalent  about  the  origin  of  the  modern  Walla- 
cbians,  and  to  conclude  that  their  original  seats  are  to  be 
looked  for  elsewhere. 

Besides,  the  positive  side  of  the  question  can  be  as  satis- 
factorily answered.  At  the  present  day  we  find  a  numerous 
Wallachian  population  (the  so-called  Zinzars,  Kutzo-Walla- 
chians  or  Macedo-Wallachians)  south  of  the  Danube;  spread 
over  Greece,  Albania,  Thessaly,  Western  Macedonia,  and 
Thrace,  speaking  a  language  differing  only  dialectically  from 
the  Wallachian  tongue  of  Wallachia  properly  so  called.  The 
population  can  be  traced  back  as  far  as  the  sixth  century. 
The  name  of  BXaxot  is  for  the  first  time  found  in  Georg. 
Cedrenus  (976)  to  denote  the  modem  Macedo-Wallachians. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  found  a  Wallachian  population  in 
Thessaly.  The  second  Bulgarian  empire  (1186)  was 
founded  by  Wallachians  and  Bulgarians  in  common. 
**  These  Wallachians  were  the  remnants  of  the  former 
Roman  population  in  Moesia,  combined  with  those  Roman 
colonists  who,  emigrating  from  Dacia,  had  inhabited  the 
cis-Danubian  territories  before  mentioned  since  the  third 
century." 

The  result  of  these  researches  is:  that  from  the  sixth 
century  up  to  the  present  day  there  is  no  lack  of  evidence 
to  prove  the  existence  of  a  people  speaking  a  Latin  tongue 
south  of  the  Danube,  while  no  authority  can  be  cited  to 
prove  the  existence  of  the  same  people  north  of  this  river. 
Everybody  would  be  inclined  to  draw  the  conclusion  that 
the  Romanian  population  now  resident  in  Wallachia,  Tran- 
sylvania, &C.  came  from  the  other  side  of  the  Danube.  To 
make  this  conclusion  a  certainty,  the  strongest  factor  remains 
to  be  mentioned — the  Romanian  language.  If  the  ancient 
colonists  of  Dacia  had  remained  in  uninterrupted  possession 
of  the  soil,  their  language  must  necessarily  show  some  traces 
of  the  many  idioms  that  have  passed  over  the  same  soil. 
But  the  modem  Wallachian  tongue  of  the  Danubian  Prin- 
cipaUties  contains  no  German  (Gothic)  words,  while  expres- 
sions borrowed  from  the  Hungarian  are  comparatively  few 
and  modem.  On  the  other  hand,  the  language  is  full  of 
Greek  and  Slavonic  elements.  How  could  a  considerable 
number  of  Greek  words  invade  a  language  spoken  in  Dacia? 
— a  fact  easily  to  be  explained  if  the  people  formerly  inhabited 
the  Haemus  peninsula.  Of  still  greater  importance  is  the 
Slavonic  part  of  the  Wallachian  vocabulary.  The  Wallachians 
are  now  in  contact  only  with  the  Russian  (Ruthenian)  popu- 
lation of  Hungary,  Bukovina,  and  south-western  Russia, 
and  are  separated  from  the  Bulgarians  by  the  Danube.  But 
the  above-mentioned  Slavonic  elements  bear  marks  of  a 
Bulgarian,  not  of  a  Russian  origin.  Until  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  Bulgarian  language  was  the  only  one  used  by 
government  and  the  church.  We  think  it  evident  that  all 
this  can  only  be  explained  by  adopting  Mr.  Roesler's 
theory. 

We  have  dwelt  somewhat  at  length  ^on  this  third  chapter, 
believing  it  to  be  the  most  interesting,  and  to  contain  the 
most  striking  evidence,  and  must  treat  the  remaining 
chapters  in  a  cursory  way.  The  fourth-  chapter  is  intended 
to  destroy  the  authority  of  the  so-called  Anonymous  Notary 
of  King  Bela,  constantly  cited  by  Wallachian  and  Hungarian 
authors  as  a  tmstworthy  witness  to  their  eariier  history. 
Mr.  Roesler  has  added  to  the  doubts  which  have  often  been 
urged  against  the  veracity  and  trustworthiness  of  this 
cliJonicler;  and  we  think  it  very  improbable  that  any  serious 
historian,  not  blinded  by  exaggerated  patriotism^  will  accept 
the  accounts  of  the  Anonymous  Notary  when  unsupported  by 
other  authorities.    The  fifth  chapter  treats  of  the  ethnological 


position  of  the  Bulgarians,  which  we  pass  over  as  not  closely 
connected  with  the  main  question.  Chapter  vi.  (The  Earlier 
History  of  the  Wallachian  Voyvodship)  and  viL  (The  Com- 
mencement of  Moldavian  History)  may  be  called  a  continua- 
tion of  the  third  chapter.  The  author  tries  to  disentangle 
the  history  of  the  two  countries  from  the  fictions  of  old  and 
recent  Romanian  historians,  who  have  endeavoured  to  fill 
up  the  void  between  the  third  and  thirteenth  centuries  with 
inventions  of  their  own.  A  longer  article  would  be  necessary 
to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  5ie  minute  detail  connected 
with  these  researches,  and  we  must  be  content  to  remark 
that  the  same  considerateness  of  judgment  and  a  strictly 
historical  method  which  pervades  the  whole  volume  make 
tlie  views  of  Mr.  Roesler  in  the  highest  degree  acceptable, 
even  to  those  who  cannot  follow  him  in  comparing  the 
original  documents,  if  they  deserve  that  name,  of  Wallachian 
history.  Undoubtedly,  Mr.  Roesler's  book  will  contribute 
not  a  little  to  clear  and  rectify  the  views  both  of  historians 
and  of  the  pubhc  at  large  concerning  the  Wallachian  people. 
One  thing  we  may  be  allowed  to  add.  It  is  to  be  expected 
that  Romanian  writers  will  be  very  indignant  at  the  results 
of  Mr.  Roesler's  researches.  But  they  may  be  consoled.  If 
it  must  be  denied  that  the  modem  Wallachians  are  the  direct 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Roman  colonists  of  Dacia,  still 
another  fact  is  undeniable :  they  are  a  people  surpassing 
their  neighbours  in  fecundity  and  power  of  assimilation, 
who  have  attained  their  present  number  of  seven  or  eight 
millions  in  a  comparatively  short  period,  and  spread  its 
population  by  colonising  and  Romanising  to  a  marvellous 
extent.  In  such  circumstances  exalted  patriotism  may  wish 
for  a  noble  descent  and  a  glorious  history,  but  such  are 
certainly  of  little  value  in  the  present  and  future  develop- 
ment of  the  nation.  A.  Leskien. 


ECOLE  LIBRE  DES  SCIENCES  POLITIQUES. 

The  want  of  systematic  instruction  in  the  various  branches  of 
political  science  is  one  of  the  most  serious  defects  in  the  higher 
education  of  France  as  it  is  in  that  of  our  own  country.  The 
existing  courses  on  political  economy  and  law  I6se  much  of  their 
value  by  being  dispersed  over  a  number  of  centres,  such  as  the 
iScole  de  Droit,  the  College  de  France,  the  Conservatoire  des 
Arts  et  Metiers,  the  £cole  des  Chartes,  &c.,  besides  being 
deficient  in  many  important  subjects,  and  treating  the  rest 
in  a  piecemeal  and  arbitrary  manner.  To  supply  a  new  want 
which  seems  to  have  sprung  up  since  the  war,  a  number  of  pub- 
licists and  others  have  combmed  to  deliver  in  Paris,  under  the 
auspices  of  MM.  Boutmy  and  Vinet,  a  systematic  two-year  course, 
beginning  in  the  present  month.  The  complete  programme 
embraces  ten  subjects: — i.  Geography  and  Ethnography. 
2.  Diplomatic  History  of  Europe  since  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia. 3.  Military  History  of  Europe  since  Frederick  the  Great 
4,  History  of  Political  Economy  since  Adam  Smith.  5.  History 
of  the  Progress  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Commerce  in 
Europe  and  America  during  the  present  century.  6.  Financial 
History  of  Europe  since  the  French  Revolution.  7.  Constitu- 
tional History  of  Europe  and  America  since  1776.  8.  History 
of  European  and  American  Legislation  since  the  Civil  Code. 
9.  History  of  Administration  in  Europe  since  the  seventeenth 
century.     10.  Moral  and  Social  History  since  1789. 

Under  the  last  head  it  is  proposed  to  give  something  like  an 
account  of  political  theory,  without  which — and  we  may  add  a 
systematic  examination  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
social  organism,  in  the  light  of  biological  and  psychological 
science — ^no  course  can  be  complete. 

Among  the  professors  who  will  commence  at  once  are — 
MM.  Gaidoz,  Sorel,  Dunoyer,  Levasseur,  Janet,  and  Leroy- 
Beaulieu.  The  students  who  desire  a  diploma  at  the  end  of  their 
two-year  course  may  present  theses  to  be  examined  by 
MM.  Passy,  Franck,  and  Laboulaye. 

Nothing  can  be  more  important  than  such  an  enterprise  as 
this  if  efficiently  and  strictly  carried  out  in  a  scientific  spirit. 
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Intelligence. 

•  Prof.  Wilkins,  of  OWens  College,  has  published  a  Cambridge  prize- 
essay  on  Phoenicia  and  /xrar/ (Hodder  and  Stoughton),  **  which  aims 
at  gathering  into  a  focus  the  scattered  rays  of  light  that  we  have  from 
many  quarters  upon  one  of  the  most  powerful  influences  that  tended  to 
mould  the  character  of  the  Chosen  People"  (p.  x.).  The  book  is 
written  in  a  clear  and  flowing  style,  and  usefully  supplies  a  gap  in  our 
historical  literature.  Its  grand  defect  is  that  it  is  based  on  authorities 
which,  however  eminent,  are  now  in  many  respects  antiquated,  or  at 
any  rate  stand  in  need  of  a  searching  sceptical  criticism.  Something 
better  was  needed  for  a  worthy  treatment  of  the  subject  than  a  super- 
ficial risumi^  acceptable  as  even  this  will  be  to  many  readers,  of  Movers, 
Ewald,  Renan  (not  Renan),  and  Lenormant ;  and  it  shows  a  surprising 
ignorance  of  the  difference  between  the  prophetic  and  the  historic 
Scriptures  to  describe  every  attempt  to  restore  the  order  of  the  former 
as  **  confident  dogmatism '  (p.  165). 

Dr.  Kiepert*s  new  map  of  Epirus  and  Thessaly  (price  five  shillings) 
has  received  well-deserved  praise  for  its  severely  critical  treatment  of 
heterogeneous  materials,  ranging  from  the  surveys  of  French  engineers 
to  sketches  illustrative  of  the  routes  of  travellers.  The  same  able 
chartographer  has  brought  out  a  new  map  of  European  Turkey  (price 
nine  shillings). 


Contents  of  the  yournals. 

Bullettino  dell'  Institute  (Nov.)  continues  the  account  of  the  exca- 
vations in  and  about  the  Basilica  Julia,  and  of  those  at  Pompeii.  One 
of  the  frescoes  at  Pompeii  depicts  the  mission  of  Niptolemus,  and  the 
first  sowing  of  corn. 

Beyue  Arch^ologique  (Nov.)  gives  **  Amphiaraus"  as  a  specimen 
article  of  the  new  Dictionnaire  arch^logique  in  preparation  by 
Hachette  and  Co.,  the  special  characteristic  of  which  is  the  very  full 
employment  of  monuments,  vases,  &c.,  in  illustration  of  the  statements 
made  by  ancient  authors. — An  article  on  Philo's  Contemplative  Life 
goes  over  much  the  same  ground  as  De  Quincey's  article  on  the 
Kssenes,  but  comes  to  an  opposite  conclusion. — Three  new  inscriptions 
from  Thera  afford  instances  of  the  heroa  so  commonly  dedicated  by  the 
leading  families.  The  tombs  in  the  necropolis  of  Marzabotto,  in  the 
Apennines,  on  the  road  from  Bologna  to  Pistoia,  are  shown  to  contain 
some  Gaulish  relics  mixed  up  with  the  Etruscan,  the  type  being  that  of 
North  Gaul.  Did  they  belong  to  the  Serones  who  immigrated  into  this 
district  ? — De  Saulcy  comments  on  some  Palmyrene  coins  lately  found. 
The  Turkish  government  has  garrisoned  the  place,  and  checked  back 
the  Bedouins,  so  that  it  is  now  possible  to  explore  the  country. — The 
year's  work  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  is  described  :  of  the  Roman 
age,  a  theatre  has  been  found  at  St.-Andr^-sur'Cailly,  and  a  grand 
mosaic  at  Lilleboime  ;  of  the  Frank,  some  jewels  of  gold,  and  a  coin 
of  Theodebert  I. ;  of  later  times,  the  statues  of  the  Plantagenets  in  the 
cathedral  of  Rouen,  and  the  tombs  of  the  Bishop  of  Orkney  and  the 
Scotch  nobles  who  were  sent  to  negotiate  Mary  Stuart's  marriage  with 
the  Dauphin,  and  died  at  Dieppe. 

G6tt.  geL  Anzeigen,  Dec.  6.— Earie's  Philology  of  the  English 
Tongue  is  reviewed  by  Pauli  more  favourably  than  has  been  the  case  in 
England.  Dec.  13.— Scheurl's  Letters  are  noticed  by  Geiger  as 
illustrating  the  career  of  those  Humanists  who  went  with  Luther  a 
little  way,  and  then  recoiled.  They  also  illustrate  the  state  of  things 
at  Nuremberg. — Liebrecht  analyses  the  second  part  of  the  Filologia  e 
Letteratura  Siciliana,  which  gives  an  account  of  many  mystery  plays, 
and  of  some  of  the  chronicles  about  John  of  Procida  and  the  Sicilian 

Vespers. Dec.  27. — Contains  one  of  Geiger's  series  of  articles  on  the 

Humanists — in  this  case  John  Butzbach,  a  monk  of  Laach,  and  his  His- 
tory of  a  Scholar's  Wanderings,  which  gives  a  curious  picture  of  the  poor 
scholars  of  the  time.  Mahay's  Prolegomena  to  Ancient  History  are 
praised  and  the  contents  analysed,  attention  being  drawn  to  the  cri- 
ticism on  Thucydides'  method  of  accounting  for  all  historical  facts  on 
mere  political  grounds,  passion  and  chance  being  almost  excluded. 
Benfey^s  review  of  Bleek's  Reineke  Fuchs  in  Afrika,  and  Kohler's 
review  of  Zingerle's  Tyrolese  Children's  Stories,  add  something  to  our 
materials  for  this  new  branch  of  comparative  science. 

Literariflohes  Centralblatt  (Dec.  9)  notices  several  books  on  the 
late  war,  and  especially  praises  Forbes'  book. — An  account  of  some 
critical  editions  of  Schiller's  works  follows.  Dec.  16. — Schcffer- 
Boichorst's  reconstruction  of  the  Annals  of  Paderbom  is  praised  and 
upheld  against  Waitz*  objection  of  "being  overbold." — A  notice  is 
given  of  Kiepert's  new  maps  of  Greece,  and  of  the  authorities  on  which 
they  are  based.— Ahl ward ts  account  of  the  Arabic  MSS.  at  Berlin  is 
praised,  especially  for  the  notices  of  the  poets.— Some  corrections  are 
supplied  for  Keil's  edition  of  Dosithei  Ars  Grammatica ;  and  Kiihnast's 

excellent  book  on  the  Syntax  of  Livy  is  well  characterized. Dec.  30. 

— Contains  a  notice  of  the  thirtieth  volume  of  the  Fontes  Rerum 
Austriacarum,  which  collects  the  Venetian  ambassadors'  despatches 
from  Germany,  of  which  Ranke  has  made  so  much  use.    The  volume 


unfortunately  only  gives  those  which  now  exist  at  Vienna,  thus  ex- 
cluding some  of  Ranke's  chief  authorities.  Trieber's  Enquiries  into 
the  History  of  the  Spartan  Constitution,  which  is  really  an  .enquiry 
into  the  sources  of  our  knowledge  about  Sparta,  is  reviewed  unfavour- 
ably in  some  detail  by  Bucheler.  \ 

Theologiflches  Literaturblatt  (moderate  Roman  Catholic),  Dec.  4, 
gives  a  summary  of  the  "Old  Testament  literature"  of  the  year,  by 
Reusch. — Knittel  reviews  Maywald's  book  on  the  "Twofold  Truth" 
(/.  e,  a  regulative  religion  for  the  people,  an  inner  philosophical  mean- 
ing for  the  educated)  as  a  theory  of  the  middle  ages. — A  notice  follows 
of  Joel's  book  on  the  connection  of  Spinoza's  ideas  with  those  of  pre- 
vious Jewish  teachers. — Loersch's  Aachener  Rechtsdenkmaler  aus  dem 
13.,  14.  und  15.  Jahrhundert  is  praised  as  illustrating  the  manifold  de- 
velopment of  the  town  constitutions  of  Germany  in  the  middle  ages,, 
which  must  be  investigated  separately,  general  propositions  about  them 
being  very  fallacious.  Dec.  18. — Reviews  the  last  part  of  Winter's  book 
on  the  Cistercians  in  North  Germany,  which  shows  the  inevitable  de- 
cline of  the  order.  .  The  reviewer  naturally  thinks  the  case  against  tjiem 
somewhat  overstated. 


New  Publications. 

Arneth,  Alfred  Ritter  von.    Joseph  II.  u.  Leopold  von  Toscana.    Ihr 

Briefwechsel  von  178 1  bis  1790.    2  Bde.     Wien  :  Braum tiller. 
Bedell,  Life  of  Bishop,  by  his  Son.    Now  first  edited  by  J.  E.  B, 

Mayor.     (Cambridge  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  Part  III.)     Cam- 
bridge :  Deighton,  Bell,  and  Co. 
Beitrage  zur  Beantwortung  der  Frage  nach  der  Nationalitat  des  V» 

Copernicus.     Breslau :  Priebatsch. 
Brunner,  Sebast.    Corresf>ondances  de  Joseph  II  avec  Cobenzl  et 

Kaimitz.     Mainz  :  Kirchheim. 
Ebeling,  F.  W.     Archivalische  BeitrSlge  zur  Geschichte  Frankreichs 

imter  Carl  IX.     Leipzig  :  WoUer. 
FoucART,  P.    Memoire  sur  un  d^cret  inedit  de  la  ligue  arcadlenne. 

Paris :  Lib.  Franck. 
Freeman,   E.    The  Norman  Conquest.    Vol  IV.     The   Reign  of 

William  the  Conqueror.     Clarendon  Press. 
Friedlander,  L.     Darstellungen  aus  der  Sittengeschichte  Roms  in 

der  Zeit  von  August  bis  zum  Ausgang  der  Antonine.     3.  Theil. 

Leipzig :  Hirzel. 
Hansetage,  Die  Recesse  u.  andere  Akten  der,  von  1256  bis  1430- 

Bd.  II.     (Published  by  the  Historical  Comm.)     Leipzig :  Duncker 

u.  Humblot. 
Kossuth's,  L.,  Briefe  an  F.  M.  L.  Bein.     1849,  Marz-Juni.     Herg. 

V.  A.  Makray.     Pest :  Heckenast. 
LuGEBiL,    K.      Zur    Geschichte    der    Staatsverfassung    von  Athen. 

Untersuchungen.      (Reprint  from  Jahrb.  fUr  classische  Philologie.) 

Teubner. 
Scriptores  Rerum  Silesiacarum.    7.  Bd.    Historia  Wratislaviensis 

von  P.  Eschenloer.     Breslau  :  Max. 
ViVENOT,  Alfred  Ritter  von.    Vertrauliche  Briefe  des  Freiherrn  von 

Thugut.    2  Bde.     Wien  :  BraumiiUer. 


Philology. 


THE  PRONUNCIATION  OF  LATIN 

VIII. 

The  Letter  V. 

I.  Professor  Max  Mijller's  article  on  the  Latin  letter  V^ 
in  the  Academy  for  December  15,  vol.  ii.  p.  566,  induces 
me  to  add  a  few  supplementary  observations  to  my  former 
remarks  {Academy y  April  15,  p.  231),  bearing  especially  on 
the  confusion  of  the  mixed  dental  and  labial  forms/,  v,  as 
used  in  English,  with  the  pure  labial  forms,  which  I  shall 
continue  to  write/*,  z^,  and  of  these  latter  consonants  with 
what  may  be  termed  the  mixed  lingual  and-  labial  English 
forms  why  w, 

2.  In  my  Early  ' En^ish  Pronunciatiofiy  p.  518,  I  note 
that  "  the  letters  )8,  <^,"  in  modem  Greek,  "  seem  to  be  natu- 
rally pronounced  by  Prof.  Valetta  as  z^,  /,  but  when  he 
became  particularly  emphatic,  he  made  them  v^  /,"  that  is, 
his  lower  lip  involuntarily  struck  the  upper  teeth.  Again 
(/^.  p.  549),  I  note  with  respect  to  Mr.  MagnUsson's  Ice- 
Digitized  by  V^OOQ  IC 
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landic  pronunciation,  "  V  is  Z'  with  so  slight  a  contact  of  the 
lower  Hps  with  the  upper  teeth  as  to  vary  in  effect  at  different 
times  as  r/,  v; "  and  Mr,  H.  Sweet  adds,  referring  to  Mr. 
Hjaltalfn's  pronunciation,  "  I  thought  at  first  that  V  was  z^, 
and  I  was  only  induced  to  consider  it  as  a  t'  by  the  distinct 
statement  of  Mr.  Hjaltalfn  that  it  was  a  dental  sound.*' 
Previously  {ib,  p.  542),  I  note  of  Mr.  Magndsson's  F  that  it 
is  "  properly/,  with  a  very  mild  hiss,  scarcely  more  than  a 
single  tooth  being  touched  by  the  lower  lip,  so  that  it 
approaches/*.  It  has  this  sound  only  at  the  beginning  of 
syllables,  or  before  S,  or  when  doubled.  At  the  end  of  a 
word  it  falls  into  an  equally  mild  z\"  Again  {ih,  p.  549),  I 
Temark  "  that  V  was  not  originally  z^,"  in  Icelandic,  "  is  clear 
to  me  from  the  combination  HV,  which  is  called  wh  in  the 
southern  and  kufh  in  the  northern  districts  of  Iceland,"  of 
course  according  to  Mr.  MagniSsson's  oral  information,  ku/h 
representing  the  simultaneous  and  not  successive  pronun- 
ciation of  k  and  wh^  or  rather  a  sound  bearing  to  kidy  the 
iabialised  ^,  the  same  relation  as  kh  does  to  k.  According 
to  Mr.  Melville  Bell,  for  whose  notation  of  Mr.  Hjaltalfn's 
pronunciation  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Sweet,  he  heard  V,  F 
as  7^,/,  and  both  HV  and  KV  as  >&+  a'//,  which  indicates  a 
very  unusual  sequence,  the  ordinary  recognised  form  being 
kh  -f-  Wy  which  is  in  Scotch  and  Welsh  rather  kufh.  As  a 
correction  of  my  statement  in  the  Academy^  vol.  ii.  p.  231, 
col.  2,  line  3,  respecting  Welsh  pronunciation,  I  have  lately 
been  informed  by  a  South  Welshman  who  can  pronounce 
-zc/^,  but  is  not  always  clear  on  w^  that  the  Welsh  CHW  is 
not  tt'/i  in  South  Wales,  but  kufh^  or,  as  he  conceived  it, 
kh  +  00^  as  in  the  north. 

3.  Lepsius  {Standard  Alphabet^  2nd  edition,  1863,  P-  75) 
says :  "  We  ought  perhaps  to  notice  here  the  particular  pro- 
nunciation of  W  in  Middle  Germany,  where  this  letter  is  no 
labiodental^  formed  between  the  lower  lip  and  the  upper 
teeth,  as  V  in  England,  France,  Northern  Germany,  India, 
&c.,  nor  the  semivcnvel  W  of  the  English,  Arabic,  and  many 
other  languages,  but  a  pure  labial  sound,  formed  between 
the  upper  and  lower  lip  without  any  ^^position  "  (in  order  to 
avoid  theories  respecting  Latin  sounds  I  use  the  common 
Enghsh  representation  of  vowels,  and  hence  transliterate 
Lepsius  and  other  writers,  where  necessary)  "  of  the  lips  and 
tongue,  and  without  any  concurrence  of  the  teeth.  This  is, 
however,  a  sound  which  /  never  heard  of  in  any  language^' 
(my  italics),  "except  the  provincial  German  dialects,  and 
for  this  reason  it  needs  hardly  a  peculiar  designation  in  our 
alphabet,  where,  if  wanted,  it  might  be  written,"  with  a  dash 
under  a  w,  Lepsius  accordingly  gives/,  v  in  Japanese  and 
Magyar,  of  which  hereafter  (see  Nos.  7  and  8).  Dr.  Briicke, 
himself  a  Lower  Saxon,  from  the  northern  seaboard,  writing 
in  Vienna  (where  every  one  says  /,  if  and  not  v)^  says  (in 
his  Grundziige  der  Fhysiologie  und  Systematik  der  Sprach- 
laute,  1856,  p.  in),  respecting  my  having  called  z^  the 
German  W  in  a  previous  work,  ti^t  I  hold  it  "  erroneously  " 
{irrthiimlicher  Weise)  for  the  usual  German  W,  and  {ib, 
p.  34)  says  that  v,  "the  V  of  the  French  and  English,"  is  the 
usual  German  W,  but  that  v'  occurs  where  qu  is  written,  as 
in  Quelle^  Quirl,  qudlen,  sounded  with  ki/  for  qu.  He  also 
says  (/^.,  here  translated),  "  We  can  also  produce  an  /*  by 
making  the  narrow  passage  through  which  the  air  has  to 
rush  in  order  to  produce  the  characteristic  fricative  noise  of 
a  consonant,  without  employing  the  teeth,  but  merely  by 
approximating  the  lips.  This/  is  somewhat  softer  {milder) 
than  the  usual  /,  and  is  used  by  many  people  where  we 
write  a  V  in  German  {wird  von  mancJien  Leuten  da  ange- 
wendct^  wo  wir  im  Deutschen  ein  V  schreiben),  whereas- the 
majority  do  not  distinguish  F  and  V."  That  is.  Dr.  Brucke 
recognises,  at  least  dialectically  in  Germany,  /  for  F,  f  for 
V,  and  both  v  and  7/  for  W.     As  regards  Dutch,  Dr.  Gehle, 


minister  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  Austin  Friars,  in 
the  City,  told  me  that  the  alphabetic  names  of  the  Dutch 
U,V,Ware,«^  (as  in  German),  vai^  i/ai,  Heknew  the  English 
w  quite  well,  and  observed  that  all  Dutch  children  in  saying 
their  alphabet  made  this  distinction.  Merkel  {Fhysiologie 
der  menschlichen  Sprache,  Leipzig,  1866,  p.  209,  here  trans- 
lated) professes  that  he  cannot  at  all  understand  Lepsius' 
assertion  just  cited  that  7/  is  "provincial."  "We  Middle 
Germans,"  say  he,  "  have  certainly  as  much  right  to  call  the 
abnormal  (or  aberrant,  abweichende)  formation  of  W  by  North 
Germans,  English,  and  French,  provincial  or  dialectic,  as 
conversely.  Persons,  too,  that  have  lost  their  upper  teeth 
have  also,  I  hope,  a  voice  in  this  matter."  "  Persons  with  no 
teeth  at  all  can  pronounce  W=  z^  as  distinctly  as  those  with 
a  full  set"  Merkel  distinctly  recognises  jT  in  German, 
writing  it  V,  asserting  that  it  is  used  in  whispers  for  7/  or  W, 
and  (p.  210)  that  this  is  the  form  assumed  by  F  in  the  High 
German  PF,  which  combination,  he  thinks,  was  the  original 
Greek  0,  of  which  opinion  perhaps  the  Japanese  treatment 
of  the  aspirate  (below,  No.  7)  may  be  found  to  give  a  con- 
firmation. But  after  fully  recognising/,  Merkel  comes  to 
the  following  very  curious  result  respecting  v  (as  distinct 
from  v')y  which  I  recommend  to  the  serious  consideration  of 
those  who  find  v  the  only  natural  sound  {ib,  p.  212).  ."  The 
sound  /cannot  be  vocalised,  that  is,  united  with  vibrations 
of  the  vocal  chords,  without  change  of  position  {als  solches) 
The  organs  could  not  help  {miissten)  assuming  in  the  attempt 
{dabei)  an  intermediate  position  between  that  of/  and  that 
of/,  and  separating  so  far  that  no  sensible  {erheblich)  noise 
can  result  In  this  way,  on  vocalised  breath  passing,  a 
sound  is  produced  which  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
the  usual  z^,  and  for  which  the  two  lips  are  not  exactly 
opposed  {nicht  genau  einander  gegeniiber  stehen)^  the  lower 
lip  being  slightly  retracted  under  the  upper  lip.  It  would 
be  superfluous  to  have  a  distinct  ^vritten  symbol  for  this  v^ 
which,  according  to  Briicke,  is  the  usual  one  in  German, 
French,  and  English."  Accordingly  he  uses  only  V,  F,  W, 
V  for/,  F  for/  and  W  for  z^,  and  also  for  this  peculiar  v^ 
which  is  certainly  unknown  in  England,  whereas  he  is  him- 
self unable  to  pronounce  (and  notwithstanding  his  laborious 
physiological  investigations  apparently  to  conceive)  the 
common  English  buzz  v.  All  who  wish  to  see  how  national 
habits  cloud  phonetic  apperceptivity  should  read  Merkel's 
observations  on  these  letters  {ib,  pp.  208-213).  Prof. 
Haldeman  {Analytic  Orthography^  i860,  p.  102)  truly  says : 
"  There  is  no  certainty  in  the  accounts  of  English  V  and 
German  W  occurring  in  exotic  languages,  for  when  either  is 
mentioned,  we  have  no  proof  that  the  observer  knew  the 
difi*erence.  For  example,  although  the  modem  Greeks 
asserted  in  the  most  unqualified  manner  the  identity  of  their 
^  with  English  V,  they  were  in  error,  and  it  has  been  but 
a  few  years  since  this  question  was  settled.  In  a  similar 
manner,  the  Spanish  grammarians  are  still  mystified  about 
their  B  and  V."  Prof.  Haldeman,  it  should  be  observed, 
strongly  advocates  the  w  sound  of  Latin  V  {Elements  oj 
Latin  Pronunciation^  Philadelphia,  185 1,  pp.  34-36). 

4.  The  mention  of  Spanish  B  and  V  by  Prof.  Haldeman 
should  be  taken  in  connection  with  Prof.  Max  Miiller's 
remark  {Acad,  Dec.  15,  p.  567,  col.  i,  (2)  ),  that  v  is 
"  uniformly  adopted  in  .  .  .  Spanish  ....'*  Now,  Prince 
Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte,  whose  accurate  phonetic  know 
ledge  of  living  languages  is  rather  uncommon,  and  who  has 
had  much  opportunity  of  studying  Spanish  sounds,  supple- 
menting my  observations  upon  them  {E,  E,  P.  p.  802, 
note  2),  tells  me  that  Spanish  B  and  V  are  two  signs,  each 
of  which  represent  the  same  one  of  two  sounds  under  the 
same  circumstances,  so  that  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indif- 
ference, so  far  as  the  written 
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is  used.  When  B  or  V  is  written  where  BB*  occurs  in 
Italian,  a  clear  b  is  sounded.  Where  B  or  V  is  written 
after  a  consonant,  a  clear  b  is  also  sounded.  But  where  B 
or  V  is  written  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  (and  not  following 
a  word  ending  with  a  consonant,  on  account  of  the  preceding 
rule),  or  after  a  vowel  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  the  sound  is 
always  7/,  Compare  Ortografta  de  la  Lengua  castdlana 
compuesta  por  la  real  Academia  espanola  (Madrid,  1792), 
where,  after  acknowledging  (p.  27)  that  B  and  V  are  com- 
monly pronounced  ahke,  it  says  that  the  proper  mode  of 
pronouncing  V  is  "  by  striking  the  lower  lip,  accompanied  by 
the  tongue^  against  the  upper  teeth^  as  in  case  of  F,"  an 
entirely  theoretical  direction,  as  is  apparent  from  the  long 
rules  given  for  determining  when  B  and  when  V  should  be 
written,  and  from  the  needless  introduction  of  the  tongue, 
as  in  case  of  my  Hungarian  (below,  No.  8). 

5.  Pro£  Max  MiiUer  learns  from  Mr.  Rh^s  that  Welsh 
possesses  both  v  and  w  {ib,  p.  567,  col.  2 ;  see  also  Acad, 
May  I,  p.  256,  col.  i).  Welshmen  who  have  learned 
English,  more  or  less  accurately  pronounce  w.  My  own 
impression  is  that  in  unalloyed  Welsh  w  is  unknown,  having 
always  remained  a  simple  oo,\  It  is  a  point  that  requires 
clearing  up  by  English  ears  and  Welsh  mouths.  Ask  Welsh- 
men who  cannot  speak  English  to  repeat :  Would  ye  yield  the 
woman  Wood  wooed  i  Even  those  long  used  to  English -find 
a  difficulty  with  woman.  The  vowel  00  is  lingual  and  labial; 
the  back  of  the  tongue  is  raised  nearly  into  the  >^  or  ^ 
position,  the  lips  are  closed  nearly  into  the  w  position. 
English  people  naturally  assume  the  w  position  when  a 
vowel  follows.  That  other  nations  do  not,  they  may  hear 
by  attentive  and  often  repeated  (not  casual)  listening  to 
such  words  as  the  Italian  uomo,  uopo^  and  the  French  ouais^ 
ouatey  ouest,  oui,  as  contrasted  with  the  English  wa{r)my 
wa{r)py  way^  waifle,  west,  we,  (The  last  scene  in  Le  Due 
Job^  as  performed  by  the  Comddie  Fran^aise  in  London 
last  summer,  offered  an  excellent  study  of  oui,)  To  say  w 
the  lips  approach  nearer,  spoiling  the  resonance  by  which 
alone  the  vowel  quality  00  is  possible,  and  the  greater  eflfort 
necessary  to  produce  a  buzz,  in  which  vocalised  and  un- 
Yocalised  breath  contend,  drives  out  the  lips  all  round  the 
aperture,  especially  the  parts  of  the  lower  lip  on  each  side 
of  the  medial  line,  the  breath  being  directed  downwards  by 
the  position  of  the  tongue.  But  on  reassuming  the  clearly 
resonant  position  oo,  after  pronouncing  7£/,  we  are  able  to 
say  w-oOy  a  sound  which  is  die  despair  of  all  Europeans  who 


*  Double  consonants  are  not  used  in  Spanish,  except  as  digraphs  to 
represent  new  sounds,  as  rr^  //,  and  nn^  the  last  being  now  usually 
written  in  the  contracted  form  n, 

t  Salesbury,  1567,  asserts  Welsh  W  to  be  always  a  vowel,  and  con- 
siders of  course  English  W  to  be  so  also  (see  E,  E,  P,  p.  761 — the 
spelling  is  here  modernised) :  "  In  English  ye  call  it  double  uu  and  in 
Welsh  we  give  it  the  name  of  a  single  «,  but  then  sounding  it  after  the 
Latin  pronunciation,  or  else  as  you  now  sound  your  oox  ,  ,  ,  .  being 
always  either  the  further  or  the  latter  part  of  a  diphthong  in  English, 
on  this  wise :  with  awe^  and  in  Welsh  as  thus :  vuyih  awcn."  The 
following  observation  of  Salesbury  bears  on  the  transformation  of  this 
00  into  a  consonant:  "And  though  I  find  in  some  ancient  writers 
6  for  Wf  yet  in  other  I  find  w  in  words  now  usually  written  with 

V  or  /  as  eithaw^  for  eithav  or  eithaf.  In  which  kind  of  words, 
because  they  of  South  Wales  use  yet  to  keep  the  pronunciation  of  it " 
(Salesbury  was  from  Denbigh  in  North  Wales),  **  saying  tawly  where 
we  say  tavlu  or  tafluy  I  do  rather  use  for  the  more  indifferency  to  write 

V  than  /;  even  that  they  may  the  more  aptly  resolve  it  into  their  wonted 
vowel  w^  and  we  may  sound  the  same  after  our  more  consonant 
acceptation."  The  received  notion  of  the  pronunciation  of  Welsh  F 
is  V,  It  would  be  worth  while  ascertaining  after  this  statement  whether 
7^  be  not  the  real  sound  used  by  those  who  have  not  learned  English. 
This  is  the  more  interesting  as  F  appears  as  an  initial  mutation  of  B, 
and  M,  as  in  ^  bmvch,  dyjtcwch^  fy  muwchy  their,  thy,  my  cow,  where 
the  teeth  seem  out  of  place.  Does  the  mutation  PH  in  Welsh  differ 
in  sound  from  the  radical  FF,  as  in  eiphen,  her  head  ;  ffm,  the  flowing 
principle  ?  and  if  so,  how  ?  ^f^f,  or  ^pji^p. 


are  not  English,  There  is,  however,  another  mode  ot 
making  00  into  a  consonant  The  lips  may  remain  in  the  00 
position,  but  the  tongue  be  brought  up  to  the  k  position, 
which  being  vocalised  gives  a  g,  modified  however  by  the 
rounded  hps  into  gvf^  that  is  the  simultaneous  utterance  of 
g  and  00,*  Now,  in  Welsh  there  are  a  very  few  words 
written  with  W  followed  by  a  vowel,  such  as  :  wab,  a  slap ; 
wediy  then ;  weithian^  now ;  wdthiau,  sometimes ;  wel,  well ; 
wela^  look ;  a//,  hey  !  wiM^  whinny ;  wine,  chaffinch ;  wo^ 
wo!  wyy  of  him;  wybr^  sky;  wyd^  thou  art;  wyf,  I  am; 
wyly  a  flow ;  wylo,  to  wail ;  wyn,  lambs  ;  wyneb,  face ;  wyr^ 
a  grandchild;  wyrain,  spreading;  wysg^  presence;  wyty 
thou  art ;  wyth,  eight,  and  tlieir  derivatives ;  in  all  of  which 
I  think  rather  00  than  w  will  be  heard  when  actually  tested 
But  gwa,gwe,  give,  gwi,  givu,\  gwi  begin  hundreds  of  words, 
while  gTvw  and  ww  are  never  found.  Of  course,  g  falls 
out,  and  w  resumes  its  vowel  power  in  initial  mutations.  I 
believe,  therefore,  that  I  am  right  in  saying  that  no  extra- 
AngUcan  European  lip  is  now  familiar  with  w.  The  diph- 
thongal use  of  00,  ee,  requires  careful  discrimination  from 
the  consonantal  use  of  w,  y.  Almost  all  writers  confound 
the  final  elements  of  the  diphthongs  in  my  cow  with  y  and 
w.  Yet  these  final  elements  are,  in  English,  neither^,  Wy 
nor  ee,  00,  but  that  peculiar  modification  of  ee,  00^  heard  in 
bit,  fiwt  The  effect  of  a  diphthong  is  produced  by  running 
one  vowel  on  to  another  in  a  glide,  or  variable  sound,  resulting 
from  continuing  to  utter  voodised  breath  while  passing  from 
one  vowel  position  to  the  other.  For  the  true  effect  of  the 
diphthong  one  of  the  terminal  vowel  sounds  must  be  shorter 
than  the  glide.  *  In  my  cow,  the  first  element,  which  is  the 
same  in  both  words,  has  the  stress  and  is  remarkably  brief; 
the  second  element  is  often  very  long,  and  has  no  stress ; 
the  glide  is  intermediate  in  length.  The  prolonged  second 
element  bears  no  resemblance  to  a  prolonged  y  or  w.  But 
the  glide  from  the  first  to  the  second  element  is  identical 
with  that  leading  from  the  first  element  to  y  or  w.  The 
syllables  day,  daw,  can  be  pronounced  after  some  practice, 
quite  distinct  from  the  diphthongs  themselves,  ending  with 
as  pure  a  buzz  as  daz^  or  as.  The  initial  short  and  stressless 
elements  ee,  00,  do  not  occur  at  the  commencement  of  diph- 
thongs in  English,  as,  to  my  ears,  they  do  in  Welsh,  and  as 
they  may  once  have  done  in  Latin.  If  you  say  ee  +  glide 
-\'da,oo-\-  glide  +  aa,  the  effect  to  one  accustomed  to  y,  w^ 
is  yaa,  waa,  and  at  most,  after  two  or  three  hearings,  he  may 
say,  you  pronounce  y,  w,  imperfectly  and  rather  tliickly, 
rather  French  fashion,  and  not  quite  hke  an  Englishman. 
The  very  brief  ee,  oOy  differ  so  slightly  from  the  very  brief 
buzzes  J',  w,  that,  since  the  glides  in  the  former  and  latter 
cases  are  identical,  it  requires  considerable  practice  for  the 
ear  to  discriminate  them  sharply.  And  yet,  in  point  of  fact, 
those  who  habitually  begin  with  ee,  do,  seldom  learn  to  begin 
properly  with  y,  w,  and  conversely.  It  is  only  by  such 
testing  instances  as  yee,  woo,  which  cannot  commence  with 
ee,  00,  that  the  fact  is  brought  out  This  being  the  case, 
those  nations  who  use  ee,  00,  habitually  give  them  consonantal 
syllabic  value.  This  is  remarkable  in  French.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  in  Richelieu,  the  //  is  lee  short  and  not  ly,  yet  the 
e  in  Riche  is  always  pronounced,  just  as  if  its  omission  would 
have  brought  the  three  consonants  ch-^-  l-^-y  together,  an 
almost  inadmissible  combination  in  French  speech.  By 
omitting  the  glide,  the  diphthongs  are  resolved  into  two 
vowels,  and  the  shortest  element  then  generally  gains  in 
length.  An  accurate  knowledge  of  diphthongal  formation 
is  indispensable  in  the  present  enquiry. 

*  This  relation  of  00  to  gu/  explains  the  alliteration  of  G  and  W  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  noted  as  frequent  by  Dr.  March  {Anglo-Sa^oft  Grammar^ 
1871,  p.  224,  end  of  art.  504). 

t  In  Welsh,  U  is  not  <w,  but  a  peculiar  modification  pf-^tv-x  /-s  ■  r^ 
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6.  In  Arabic,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect  from  the  instruction 
recdved  from  three  natives  many  years  ago,  w  is  used. 
But  I  have  had  no  recent  opportunity  of  testing  the  point 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  written  woo  becomes  spoken  00 
in  Arabic.  Turks  are  said  to  have  v  and  not  w^  and  to 
pronounce  imported  Arabic  words,  like  vizier,  with  v.  It  is 
worth  testing  for  7/.  Arabic  leads  naturally  to  Hebrew,  but 
the  pronunciation  of  the  latter  is  entirely  theoretic,  and  there 
may  have  been  original  differences  between  the  two,  similar 
to  those  between  Welsh  and  Gaelic,  or  Low  and  High 
Gennan.  The  system  of  pointing  introduced  in  later  times 
leads  to  the  supposition  that  at  least  at  that  period  3,  3, 1 
may  have  been  b,  z^,  w,  and  d,  D,  /,  /*.  Arabic  is  said  to 
have/  After  some  recent  experience,  I  feel  doubtful  of  all 
assertions  respecting /as  well  as  v.  Certainly  /  is  a  com- 
paratively rare  sound,  and/  may  prove  more  common  than 
is  generally  supposed.  Although,  on  a  casual  hearing, 
especially  of  foreign  words,  an  EngUshman  naturally  assumes 
/  V,  in  place  of/,  z^,  even  if  the  latter  be  really  pronounced, 
nothing  'is  easier  than  to  test  by  the  eye^  and  to  put  the 
question  whether  the  teeth  are  touched  or  not  by  the  lower 
lip.  A  wide  examination  of  existing  languages,  dialectic 
European,  and  especial  extra-European,  is  here  advisable, 
as  the  following  observations  will  show,  which  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  making  within  the  last  few  weeks. 

7.  Two  young  Japanese,  one  of  whom  speaks  English 
well,  were  recently  kind  enough  to  go  through  the  Japanese 
syllabary  with  me.  The  five  Japanese  vowels  are,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  those  heard  in  the  Enghsh  words  baa^  beer,  boor, 
beary  bore,  the  last  four  being  sUght  modifications  (produced 
by  the  action  of  the  R)  of  those  heard  in  beet,  boot,  bate,  boat, 
and  we  may  therefore  write  them  for  the  present  purpose, 
aety  ee,  00,  at,  oa.  To  each  of  these  the  same  consonant  is 
prefixed  in  the  syllabary,  and  the  compound  effect  is  repre- 
sented by  a  single  sign.  One  set  of  five  syllables  is  supposed 
to  begin  with  h.  The  sounds  haa,  hoi,  hoa  were  heard  truly 
as  in  English  hart,  hair,  hoar.  But  in  place  of  heel  heard 
a  sound  which  at  the  time  I  took  for  hfh  (or  eh  in  the 
German  ich,  MddchetC),  but  which  I  am  on  reflection  inclined 
to  suppNOse  was  yh  (tiie  English  h  in  hue),  or,  very  nearly, 
unvocaJised  breath  forced  through  the  ee  position.  German 
writers  all  confuse  kfh  and  yh,  but  they  are  really  as  distinct 
as  kufh  and  wh,  and  bear  Uie  same  relation  to  unvoiced  ee 
as  the  latter  do  to  unvoiced  00,  We  should  then  have 
expected  ku/hoo  or  whoo  in  place  of  hoo,  but  the  real 
Japanese  sound  was  distmctly  /W.  The  speaker  from 
whom  I  heard  the-  sound  had  very  projecting  upper  teeth, 
so  that  Englishmen  would  naturally  suppose  his  lip  could 
scarcely  avoid  them.  But  on  the  contrary,  he  had  expe- 
rienced great  difficulty  in  acquiring  the  English  /,  and  in 
distinct  language  repudiated  any  contact  with  the  teeth. 
Yet  Lepsius  gives  this  sound  as  /  {ib.  p.  246),  although  Dr. 
Hepburn  (Japanese  Dictionary,  1867)  recognises  /'.  In 
Aberdeen  Qiere  is  a  well-known  peculiarity  of  pronouncing 
/for  wh  in/aar',  where,  /aa,  who,  &c.  Is  this  really /or/  / 
In  England  where  we  ought  to  have  had  whoo,  whoom,  &c., 
we  have  jeversed  the  Japanese  habit,  and  substituted  the 
simple  h,  as  hoo,  hoom.  These  two  exactly  contrary  ten- 
dencies should  be  well  weighed  by  those  who  would  determine 
a  sound  by  "  natural"  in  place  of  "  national*'  relations.  The 
following  shows  another  national  tendency.  Dr.  March  {ib, 
p.  5)  says  that  Anglo-Saxon  HW  is  like  wh  in  New  England. 
In  a  private  letter  to  me  he  says :  "A  clear  and  distinct  h 
before  the  w  hardly  attracts  the  attention  of  a  New  Eng- 
lander,"  and  Mr.  Bristed  confirms  the  remark.  As  however 
h-\rw  presents  many  diflSculties,  I  ventured  to  s\ippose  that 
the  real  sound  was  our  wh,  and  Dr.  March  obligingly  tells 
me :  *^  In  my  own  pronunciation  of  which,  I  set  the  lips  for  w. 


then  untoned  breath  is  issued,  then  the  parting  of  the  lips 
and  general  movements  of  the  organs  which  I  have  taken  to 
be  the  7v  is  made."  That  is,  he  says  Z£/>4  -(-  a/  -(-  ich,  in  place 
of  the  simple  English  wh-^ich.  This  is  also  Professor 
Haldeman's  analysis  (AncU,  Orth.  p.  127,  art  602,  line  2). 
It  is  similar  to  the  usual  Gennan  s -{' z '-\- ee  for  sie,  as  com- 
pared with  the  English  z  +  eeliox  zeal.  In  ordinary  ligUsh  we 
have  the  reverse  at  the  end  of  a  clause  as  hiz  +  s,  breedh  +  th, 
Iiaav  -|-/  for  his,  breathe,  halve.  But  the  value  of  this  example 
depends  on  Dr.  March's  subsequent  observation:  "The 
surd  breath  issued  before  the  opening  movement  of  w  is 
what  we  New  Englanders  call  h,""  That  is,  before  00  the 
Japanese  consider  /,  and  before  w  the  New  Englanders 
consider  wh  to  -be  the  simple  aspirate.  Both  have  been 
generated  by  a  following  letter  presenting  effectively  the 
same  position  of  the  organs.  It  can  only  be  national  as 
opposed  to  natural  tendencies  which  generate/*  in  one  case 
and  wh  in  the  other.  In  England  we  have  certainly  /  in 
laugh,  draft,  dwarf,  where  there  is  nearly  historical  evidence 
that  the  process  of  derivation  was  g,  gh,  gufh,  wh,  /,  // 
compare  also  the  Icelandic  treatment  of  g(£,  A  /*.  p.  312 
2Lnd  p.  543).  The  Japanese  /  series  seemed  to  be  post- 
aspirated  in  pMa,pJiee,  pfioo,  the  two  latter  not  becoming 
pyliee,  pfoo,  as  might  have  been  expected,  and  similarly 
kjiaa,  khee,  kfioo,  not  kfhee,  kfoo ;  but  this  postaspiration 
may  have  been  a  personal  peculiarity.  Such  imdoubtedly 
was  the  pronunciation  baa,  i^ee,  7/00,  bai,  boa,  which  was  cor- 
rected by  the  other  speaker,  whereupon  the  first  said  bee, 
boo,  but  he  subsequently,  and  clearly  habitually,  fell  into 
v'ee,  7^00,  The  w  occurred  only  in  waa,  the  simple  vowels 
ee,  00,  ai,  oa,  were  substituted  for  wee,  woo,  wai,  woa,  showng 
probably  a  Japanese  orthoepical  difficulty.  There  seemed 
even  to  be  some  pecuHarity  about  this  w  in  one  of  the 
speakers.  Again  yaa,  yoo,  yioa  were  said,  but  yee,  yai  sank 
into  ee,  ai,  also  probably  from  orthoepical  difficulty.  The 
/,  d,  s  series  were  also  very  peculiar  for  the  vowels  ee,  00, 
I  heard  t/iaa,  tsfee  (where  s^  indicates  simultaneous  pro- 
nunciation of  s  and^')  tjiai,  toa;  daa,  dzfee,  dai,  doa;  saa, 
sfee,  sai,  soa.  But  in  place  of  00  in  too,  doo,  soo,  was 
uttered  an  exceedingly  puzzling  sound,  which  Hepburn 
writes  z  in  tsz,  dz,  sz,  but  which  may  be  imitated  by  /x«\ 
dzw,  sw,  using  the  buzz  of  the  zt/  as  a  vowel.  The  sound 
was  very  short,  and  a  labialised  buzz  was  quite  evident* 
The  real  sound  remains  in  doubt  Lepsius  (ib.)  simply 
writes  00. 

8.  A  young  Hungarian,  to  whom  I  was  explaining  some 
English  sounds,  and  who  speaks  English  with  great  fluency, 
surprised  me  by  finding  difficulties  with  F  and  V.  Csink 
{Hungarian  Grammar,  1853,  p.  2)  assumes  the  English  and 
Magyar  F  and  V  to  be  the  same.  I  found  that  my  pupil 
had  no  conception  that  he  had  to  touch  the  teeth  with  his 
lower  lip.  When  he  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  sounds  I 
gave  him,  he  tried  to  make  the  hiss  or  buzz  by  using/,  7^, 
and  putting  his  tongue  against  the  teeth,  producing  remark- 
able compounds  of/,  th  and  7^,  dh.  The  direction  to  leave 
his  tongue  inactive  and  bring  his  lower  Hp  against  his  upper 
teeth  came  to  him  as  a  revelation.  I  cross-examined  him 
on  the  point,  and  he  persisted  that  no  Hungarian  ever  used 
his  teeth  for  F  and  V.  I  requested  him  to  ask  some  Hun- 
garian friend  of  his  in  London.  He  did  so,  and  reported 
that  his  friend  also  knew  nothing  of  the  action  of  the  teeth. 
Yet  Lepsius  gives  /  v,  as  the  Magyar  sounds  {ib,  p.  220). 
When  my  pupil  complained  of  the  great  harshness  of  the 
EngUsh  souncb,  I  could  not  help  recollecting  Quinctilian's 
"dulcihs  spirat "  said  of  Greek  ^,  and  his  "  tristis  et  horrida, 
quassa  quodammodo  "  applied  to  Latin  F  (lib.  12,  ch.  10). 

9.  I  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  examining  any  Eng- 
lishman who  habitually  and  unintentionally  confused  V  and 
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W,  but  it  would  be  very  desirable  for  those  who  can  catch 
siich  an  individual  (existing  palpably  enough  in  the  mind  of 
-writers  and  of  low  comedians)  to  determine  whether  they  do 
not  say  z/*,  which  would  probably  sound  as  v  when  used  for 
^,  and  as  w  when  used  for  v.  It  is  a  pity  old  Mr.  Weller, 
who  spelled  his  name  with  a  wee  {Pickwick  Paper s^  ist 
-ed.  p.  3667  cannot  be  put  under  examination.  Last  June, 
however,  Mr.  Bristed,  of  Lenox,  Massachusetts,  favoured 
•me  with  the  following  information :  "  The  inhabitants  of 
Charleston  and  all  tfie  southern 'and  south-eastern  part 
of  this  state  pronounce  initial  W,  whether  at  the  beginning  of 
a  word  or  a  syllable,  like  V.  Like  V  to  me ;  perhaps  you 
should  call  it  z/  or  German  W,  which  I  own  myself  unable 
to  distinguish  from  V.  This  peculiarity  is  common  to  all 
-classes,  except  those  of  the  upper  class  who  have  Hved  in 
Europe  or  at  the  north.  They  are  not  aware  of  it  I  can- 
not find  any  European  origin  for  it  It  is  supposed  to  come 
from  the  negroes.  Teachers  from  the  middle  of  the  state 
have  told  me  that  the  boys  from  the  central  and  northern 
districts  pronounce  W  in  the  usual  and  correct  way."  The 
French  bivouac  as  compared  with  the  German  Bciwache,  con- 
tains all  the  elements  of  this  confusion,  voo  having  been 
•substituted  for  7/*  The  older  French  form  gucfirom  Wacht 
takes  the  other  direction.  Mr.  Nicol,  whose  assistance  I 
have  elsewhere  had  to  acknowledge  {E,  E.  P.  p.  724)  is  of 
opinion  that  the  use  of  GU  for  the  Gennan  W  is  evidence 
of  a  former  pronunciation  of  German  W  as  w,  since  g  could 
apparently  only  have  risen  from  the  elevation  of  the  back  of 
the  tongue,  which  is  (at  least  generally)  absent  in  7/.  But 
if  so,  the  use  of  gu  in  Italian  establishes  at  least  an  igno- 
rance of  the  sound  of  w  in  Italy,  at  a  very  early  period. 
Perhaps  I  was  wrong  {E,  E,  P,  p.  514,  note)  in  thinking 
that  "  if  the  tongue  is  raised  when  sounding  7/  no  ear  would 
distinguish  the  result  from  w^'  At  any  rate  I  find  that  I 
•can  keep  the  back  of  my  tongue  firmly  fixed  in  the  ^^posi- 
tion,  and  yet  distinguish  7£/,  zJ*,  solely  by  keeping  the  lower 
iip  tense  for  7^  and  pressed  in  on  each  side  the  medial  line, 
so  as  to  direct  the  breath  upwards.  I  find  also  that  when  I 
blow  out  strongly,  I  hollow  the  cheek  somewhat  like  a  clari- 
net player,  for  /*,  and  round  the  cheek  somewhat  like  a 
trumpet  player  for  tv/i,  the  effect  being  of  course  greater  in 
these  voiceless  forms.  Mr.  H.  Sweet  and  Mr.  Nicol,  how- 
■ever,  incline  to  think  that  a  hollow  cheek  belongs  to  the  oa- 
position.  Hence  if  tv  was  unknown  in  Italy  when  gu^  was 
invented,  we  should  be  able  to  have  German  v'  and  Italo- 
Latin  7\  as  Prof.  Max  Miiller  prefers. 

10.  Mr.  Roby,  who  in  his  Latin  Grammar  prefers  7V  for 
Latin  V,  after  reading  Prof.  Max  Miillefs  article  in  the 
Academy  of  15th  December,  addressed  to  me  a  number  of 
questions,  some  of  which  have  been  incidentally  answered 
in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  Perhaps  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  the  present  enquiry  to  add  brief  replies  to  the  remainder. 
The  sound  Tvh  is  only  known  to  me  as  occurring  in  English 
and  Icelandic.  It  is  very  probable  that  7u  may  occur  in  Ori- 
-ental  languages  (see  above  for  Arabic,  No.  6,  and  Japanese, 
No.  7),  but  it  may  be  really  a  diphthongizing  00  which  has 
been  taken  for  7u  (see  above  for  Welsh,  No.  5),  and  Lepsius 
probably  does  not  accurately  distinguish  these  sounds,  which 
are  almost  universally  confused,  as  he  certainly  did  not  dis- 
tinguish/', 7f  (see  above  for  Japanese,  No.  7,  and  Magyar, 


Compare  the  Greek  ov^  for  Latin  V  in  Mi?ou)3«<£voy  for  Meviantis 
tCorssen,  1.  311).  Compare  also  the  curious  remark  of  Salesbury 
i?"A°i^1?  *\™^  '^'  ^'  ^*  P*  762— the  spelling  is  here  modernised)  : 
Although  the  Germans  use  a  w^  yet  in  some  words  sound  they  it  (to 
my  hearing)  as  the  further  u  vrere  a  vowel,  and  the  latter  o  [a  ?J  con- 
sonant, where  we  the  Britons  sound  both  uu  wholely  together  as  one 
vowel,  without  any  several  distinction."  Salesbury  should  mean  oov, 
-hut  may  have  meant  voo. 


No.  8).  A  confusion  of  w  with  v  does  not  seem  probable 
to  me.  The  English  w  can  be  distinctly  pronounced  so 
as  to  dose  a  syllable,  with  a  preceding  accented  short  vowel 
(see  No.  5).  The  German  v  and  also/*  regularly  and  easily 
close  syllables  in  the  pronunciation  of  my  Hungarian  pupil, 
without  a  vowel  following.  The  Germans  of  course  have  no 
such  ending,  as  they  regularly  terminate  words  with  voiceless 
consonants,  whatever  letters  be  written.  I  believe  that  the 
modem  Greeks  generally  pronounce  cv,  av,  before  a  voiced 
consonant  or  vowel  as  ei/y  aaT/,  and  otherwise  as  ff',  aa/*, 
as  in  avTos,  but  there  is  always  a  possibility  of  more  or  less 
dentality  (as  noted  above,  No.  2).  The  change  of  00  into 
dental  z/,'as  noted  by  Pinini,  certainly  shows  his  own  pronun- 
ciation, but  it  was  possibly  as  much  a  modernism  in  his  time 
as  our/in  laugk,  drafts  divarf^  in  our  own.  Pro£  Max  Miiller 
{suprd^  vol.  ii.  p.  566,  col.  2)  has  given  two  authorities  for  a 
pure  labial  sound  in  Sanskrit.  If  both  z/,  7f  co-exist  in  Ger- 
many, V  as  Lower  and  v'  as  Upper  German,  why  may  not  both 
have  at  one  time  co-existed  in  India  ?  But  v  seems  certainly 
a  more  recent  form  than  7/  in  Germany.  Why  then  should 
it  not  be  so  both  in  India  and  Italy  ?  As  to  the  falling  out 
of  a  dental  v,  the  English  ^en,  ier^  Hi,  Scotch  deil,  gin^  for 
even,  ever^  evil^  divel  (old  form),  ^ven^  seem  to  show  the  pos- 
sibility. The  English  a/  falls  out  in  PU,  Pld,  yot/ll,  you' id, 
older  forward,  backard,  usual  frdard,  tdard^  and  Greeriich, 
DuPich,  &c.,  but  I  cannot  call  to  mind  instances  like  the 
Latin.  Actually  in  Magyar  the  verbal  roots  szov^  lov,  riVy 
nov^  jov,  lose  their  v  =  7/  before  the  infinitive  affix  «/,  and 
lengthen  their  vowel  from  0  to  6\  but  kiv,  szh,  viv  either 
lose  or  retain  the  v.  The  Latin  pro{vo)rsuSy  ho(po)rsumy 
ama(7fi)ssc,  &c  may  perhaps  be  compared  with  this  Magyar 
custom.  The  Germans  whom  I  heard  while  residing  in 
Germany  always  seemed  to  use  the  succession  k'\-  z^  and 
not  the  labialised  guttural  ktef  for  initial  (^u.  I  believe  the 
Magyars  when  they  spoke  Latin  said  ekdoos  for  equus.  I 
feel  no  tendency  for  n  to  become  m  before  7^  or  a/,  or  even 
v^  because  no  English  and  German  syllables  occur  which 
end  with  --nd^  -«a/,  --nv.  But  in  Scotland  Banff  is  called 
Bahmf  (ah  being  rather  spoken  with  the  back  of  the  tongue 
lower  than  for  cui).  In  Latin  the  assimilation  of  prefixed 
prepositions,  as  ad^  &c.,  shows  that  the  final  consonants 
must  have  been  more  closely  connected  than  in  English  or 
German.  This  may  account  for  i/«pero,  i^imotus,  cowmotus, 
whereas  English  u;/protected,  unmoved,  and  German  iw- 
brauchbar,  U«mensch,  u«fehlbar,  u«wohl,  show  no  such 
tendency.  The  lengthening  of  the  vowel  in  m-sanus,  m- 
faustus  (as  noted  by  Cicero,  but  I  cannot  recover  the  refer- 
ence at  the  moment),  in  in  before  /,  j,  perhaps  indicates  a 
difficulty  in  running  the  «  on  to  j  or  /  As  a  substitute  for 
^,  I  should  consider  7^  more  physiologically  probable  than 
either  tu  or  v,  because  the  change  of  b  to  v'  is  a  minimum, 
whereas  for  v  the  lower  lip  has  to  be  violently  retracted  and 
brought  hard  against  the  lower  teeth,  and  for  tv  the  back  of 
the  tongue  has  to  be  raised  and  the  lips  more  rounded.  If 
any  one  compares  pfooee  with  pfooee,  German  pfui,  he  will 
feel  the  difference  strongly.  When  we  think  we  say  pTvee, 
for  French  ptiis^  we  really  pronounce  /a/*,  by  preparing  the 
tongue  before  releasing  the  lips.  Actually  b,  v'  interchange 
in  dialectic  German  very  frequently.  I  do  not  recall  any 
instances  of  b  and  tv  interchanging.  I  consider  b  much  more 
closely  related  to  7/  than  to  tv  or  to  v,  and  its  relation  to 
the  two  latter  sounds  is  not  direct,  but  indirect,  through  7^. 

II.  This  is  a  mere  collection  of  materials,  to  which  it 
would  be  out  of  place  to  add  an  examination  of  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  the  pronunciation  of  Latin  V  as  7a. 
But  in  connection  with  the  foregoing  the  following  points 
should  be  considered.  Latin  V  and  Italian  V  are  now  v  in 
Italy  and  in  France,  but  either  b  or  z'*  not  z^in  Spsuo^    I 
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cannot  answer  for  the  other  Romance  dialects.  These  sounds 
are  not  modem.  The  instances  in  Nos.  2  and  3  suggest 
that  they  were  preceded  by  a  mixed  or  geographically  limited 
pronunciation  as  if  and  v^  of  which  the  latter  could  have 
been  derived  from  the  former  by  emphasis  (No.  2).  In  the 
time  of  Claudius  a  distinction  between  v  followed  by  a 
vowel  and  followed  by  a  consonant  was  felt,  and  a  desire 
arose  to  mark  it  by  a  new  sign.  The  former  value  was 
declared  to  be  consonantal.  Take  con-sonans  strictly,  the 
name  applies  equally  well  to  a  consonant  as  now  conceived 
(which  implies  an  impediment  in  the  way  of  strict  vowel 
resonance)  and  to  the  stressless  element  of  a  diphthong 
connected  with,  or  saunding-with,  the  element  bearing 
the  stress  by  means  of  the  glide  (see  No.  5).  When  we 
find  in  especial  that  Sir  Thomas  Smith  1568,  John  Hart 
1569,  Bishop  Wilkins  1668,  all  regarded  English  W  as  00 
(to  the  extent  of  writing  oo-oo  for  woo),  and  that  the  same 
opinion  extensively  prevails  at  the  present  day,  while  the 
rejection  of  n  from  the  indefinite  article  preceding  W,  as  in 
a  week^  not  an  week  (even  in  the  Authorised  Version,  i6ii, 
which  generally  retains  an  before  h),  shows  that  no  such 
hiatus  was  felt  in  this  case  as  in  an  oozy  bed,  we  must  allow 
that  the  same  indistinctness  of  conception  possibly  pre- 
vailed in  the  minds  of  still  older  orthoepists,  as  Marius 
Victorinus,  Priscian,  Quinctilian,  &c.  We  have,  therefore, 
no  right  to  conclude  that  when  they  said  V  was  a  consonant 
they  meant  more  than  that  V  was  the  stressless  element  of 
a  diphthong.  The  cases  of  V  and  of  I  are  precisely  similar. 
Now  Priscian  (as  quoted  in  Corssen,  i.  299)  says  :  "  /  quidem 
modo  pro  simplici,  modo  pro  duplici  accipitur  consonanie,^ 
the  first  in  Juno^  JuppiteTy  the  second  in  mains,  pcius, 
£iu5y  "in  quo  loco  antiqui  soleb^t  geminare  eandem  i 
litteram  et  maiius,  peiiuSy  eiius,  scribere,  quod  non  aliter 
pronuntiari  posset,  quam  si  cum  superiore  syllaba  prior  /, 
cum  sequente  altera  proferretur,  ut  pei-ius,  ei-ius,  mai-ius, 
nam  quamvis  sit  cotisonans,  in  eadem  syllaba  geminata  iungi 
non  posset:  ergo  non  aliter  quam  tellus^  manntis  proferri 
debuit,  unde  Pompeiii  quoque  genitivum  per  tria  /  scribebant, 
quorum  duo  superiora  loco  consonaniium  accipiebant,  ut  si 
dicas  Pompeiii'^  Now  we  know  that  the  first  of  these  1 's  was 
not  a  consonant  in  the  modem  sense,  but  only  the  stressless 
second  element  of  a  diphthong  preceded  by  the  glide.  The 
inference  is  that  the  second  was  the  stressless  first  element 
of  a  diphthong  followed  by  the  glide,  and  in  point  of  fact 
we  have  precisely  this  effect,  and  not  that  of  yy,  in  French 
pdien^fauence,  nous  louions,  vous  suiez,  although  French  writers 
insist  on  the  consonantal  character  of  this  /,  as  also  on  that 
of  /  in  collection,  cieux^  matSriel,  aimions,  voits  chanteriez,  &c. 
(Thdriat,  Le  Phonographe,  1857,  pp.  29,  30).*  In  the  case  of 
Pompeiii  the  threefold  i  had  really  the  same  meaning  as  the 
Itailian/  in  Pompej,  namely,  the  diphthong  d  followed  by  / 
long.  It  is  known  that  II  and  VV  as  the  initials  of 
syllables  do  not  occur  in  older  spelling.  For  the  latter  we 
have  VO.  Now  on  testing  Welsh  people  with  would, 
woman^  woOy  it  will  be  found  that  they  have  a  tendency 
either  to  say  00  simply,  or  00  +  glide  +  oa,  or  00  +  glide 
-+-  o.  Many  English  say  wum-an.  It  is  therefore  possible 
that  I,  V  in  Latin,  so  long  as  II,  VV  are  not  found  as 
initials  of  syllables,  were  simply  the  vowels  ee,  00^  which 

♦  The  words  of  M.  Jobert  {Colloquial  French^  London,  1854,  p.  42) 
fonn  such  an  excellent  commentary  on  Priscian*s  expressions  that  they 
deserve  quotation:  "The  words  chancelier,  chapelier,  coutelier,  &c. 
do  not  appear  graphically  to  contain  a  double  consonant,  hvX  photutic- 
ally  the  1,  in  these  words,  fills  the  part  of  a  consonant,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  double  /  in  the  liquid  syllables  like  those  of  piller, 
babiller,  briUer,  &c. ;  these  /'s  being  pronounced  as  in  pi-ie,  babi-ie, 
bri-ie,  the  I's  of  the  former  words  are  phonetically  analogous  in  the 
la^t  syllables,  their  articulation  being  chancel-ie,  coutel-i^,  chapel-id*' 


formed  occasionally  the  stressless  elements  of  diphthongs 
preceded  or  followed  by  the  glide  as  the  position  required, 
and  hence  became  con-sonantes,  in  the  meaning  attached  to 
the  word  by  the  Latin  grammarians.  It  is  also  possible  that 
after  II,  W  were  used  as  iaitials  of  syllables,  a  conso- 
nantal form  (in  the  modern  sense)  was  given  to  I,  V,  at 
least  in  those  positions.  This  consonantal  power  may  have 
gained  ground.  The  modern  Italian '6^/2/^/^?,  &c.  seem  to 
indicate  a  precedent  yh.  The  mixture  .of  ov,  p,  in  Greek 
transcriptions  may  indicate  a  mixed  pronunciation,  or  a 
mixed  conception  of  the  sound  by  foreigners,  leading  to 
a  confusion  in  spelling  in  the  same  writer,  or  a  mixture  of 
the  alphabetic  name  ov  with  the  phonetic  equivalent  ^ 
then  =  z/*  or  z/,  but  not  b  or  w,  although  it  had  also  to  be 
used  for  b.  The  general  use  of  </»  to  transcribe  F,  although  we 
are  certain  that  the  sounds  were  different,  at  least  as  much  as 
v'  and  V,  shows  that  we  must  not  press  Greek  transcriptions 
too  hard.  The  Greek  combination  avov  in  OvouXrovpyos 
was  simply  impossible  to  a  Greek,  except  ^00  +  00  or  00. 
What  was  the  possible  consonantal  sound  (in  the  modem 
sense)  which  V  received  when  the  orthography  W  initial 
became  usual  ?  Could  it  have  been  w  ?  Could  such  a  con- 
ception occur  to  the  mind  of  any  person  to  whom  w  was 
not  a  familiar  combination,  that  is,  among  Europeans,  to 
any  but  Englishmen  ?  The  passage  from  00  to  v'  consists 
in  little  more  than  dropping  of  the  back  of  the  tongue.  The 
combination  1/00  is  very  easy,  as  in  German  Wuchs,  Wund^ 
Wunsch,  Wurf,  Wurm,  IVurz,  Wust,  Wutk,  The  combina- 
tion woo  is  very  difficult,  even  to  Englishmen  who  are  familiar 
with  7u,  as  in  woo,  wood,  woofy  wool,  and  is  consequently 
rare,  and  often  mispronounced.  The  inference  seems  to  be 
that  when  initial  II  was  called  yee,  initial  W  was  called 
v'oo.  From  v'  the  passage  to  v  and  the  confusion  with  ^,  or 
with  Greek  )3,  was  direct  and  easy.  The  final  inference 
would  seem  to  be  that  I,  V  should  be  considered  as  vowels, 
capable  of  becoming  the  stressless  element  of  diphthongs, 
so  long  as  II,  VV  initial  are  not  found.  That  after  these 
were  found  (and  probably  some  time  before  they  crept  into 
writing,  which  always  lags  after  speech)  y,  v'  were  employed 
when  I,  V  were  the  initial  (not  tht  final)  stressless  elements 
of  diphthongs.  That  in  some  words,  and  in  particular  in 
provincial  pronunciation  (as  in  Gaul  and  Spain,  and  par- 
tially in  Italy,  especially  after  Gothic  irruption),  y  was 
pushed  to  yh,  generating  dzh  in  Gaul  (subsequently  zh  or 
French/)  and  parts  of  Italy,  and  gh  (or  kh  or  the  Spanish y) 
in  Spain.  That  V  either  remained  provincially  as  v'  where 
B  followed  the  same  course  (for  example  in  Spain,  as  known 
to  Romans  even  in  classical  times),  or  became  dentalised 
into  V,  as  being  the  firmer  form  and  corresponding  to  the 
familiar  /  But  there  seems  to  be  no  time  during  wliich 
English  w  can  be  interpolated.  As  a  matter  of  practical 
convenience  English  speakers  should  abstain  from  w  in 
Latin,  because  no  continental  nation  can  adopt  a  sound 
they  cannot  pronounce.  As  a  question  of  date  (which 
seems  much  overlooked,  though  synchronous  pronunciation 
is  the  only  one  admissible),  if  the  spelling  VV  is  used,  the 
pronunciation  zr*  or  z^  at  pleasure  may  be  employed,  most  of 
the  Germans  taking  z^,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  v.  It 
may  be  noted  that  this  overcomes  the  difficulty  of  contrac- 
tions as  flW'ia-rvm  rex  {w  giving  long  v),  par-ie-le,  com- 
pared with  fiv-vi-o-rvm*  par-i-e-le  ;  and  mil-vos  with  mil-v-oSf 
the  diphthongizing  /,  v,  making  position,  compare  the 
French  Richelieu  (No.  5,  at  end)  ;  and  also  of  resolutions  as 

♦  Englishmen  are  so  accustomed  to  pronounce  Jlifov-  that  they  may 
think  it  impossible  to  pronounce  flSo'  with  a  secondary  accent,  and 
without  a  subsequent  consonant.  But  ruAa,  dress,  in  Magyar,  is  pre- 
cisely in  this  condition,  ru  being  short  but  accented,  and  not  gliding  on 
to  hy  and  presents  no  difficulty  at  all  to  Hungarians.  
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soi'V'iS'Se  foT  so/-viS'Sf,  because  the  resolution  would  be  an 
archaism  preserved  as  Vergil's  pkta-i  for  pictae^  or  the  fre- 
quent poetic  English  -^d.  They  are  not  to  be  explained 
from  the  habits  of  pronunciation  prevalent  at  a  later  time. 

Alexander  J.  Ellis. 

P.S, — As  will  be  seen  by  the  foot-note  to  p.  16,  the 
above  article  was  sent  to  the  Academy  before  I  had  seen 
Prof.  Munro's  remarks  (/A).  I  think  it  better  not  to  occupy 
further  space  with  any  observations  on  the  few  matters  there 
suggested  which  I  had  not  considered  in  my  own  paper, 
except  the  personal  reference  to  Prof.  Max  M tiller's  pro- 
nunciation, which  I  had  purposely  passed  over.  Prof. 
Munro  says,  Prof.  Max  Miiller  "will  not  have  forgotten 
that  a  few  weeks  ago  the  untutored  ears  of  half  a  dozen  of 
the  best  philologers  in  Oxford  were  unable  to  perceive  the 
slightest  difference  between  his  English  w  and  their  own." 
When  last  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Prof.  Max  Miiller 
speak,  he  was  able,  by  an  effort  of  attention,  to  pronounce  w 
and  V  correctly,  but  he  habitually  used  v'  for  both,  and  this 
was  more  apparent  in  public  than  in  private  speaking.  If  I 
mistake  not,  the  point  was  made  a  matter  of  enquiry  at  a 
private  meeting  on  another  subject  between  Prof.  Max 
Miiller,  Mr.  A.  Melville  Bell  (the  author  of  I'lsible  Speech), 
and  myself,  on  August  25,  1865.  ^^7  I  suggest  that  the 
"untutored  ears"  at  Oxford  would  derive  every  possible 
information  on  the  subject  from  the  "  tutored  ears "  and 
lips  of  Mr.  Henry  Sweet  ?  A.  J.  E. 


THE  GERMAN  UNIVERSITIES  AFTER  THE  WAR, 

It  is  only  since  the  beginning  of  the  winter  term  that  these  seats 
of  learning  can  be  said  to  have  returned  to  their  normal  state. 
A  large  number  of  young  men  were  in  the  field  for  nearly  a  year, 
but  even  those  in  the  army  of  occupation  obtained  leave  some 
five  or  six  months  ago  to  return  to  pursue  their  studies.  It  is 
very  interesting  to  observe  the  effect  the  war  has  had  upon  the 
attendance  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  universities.  With  some 
few  exceptions,  they  are  overcrowded  this  winter,  because  many 
old  students  who  would  without  interruption  have  finished  their 
courses  by  this  time,  have  matriculated  again  along  with  the 
freshmen  of  this  year.  Quiet  and  busy  work  has  entirely  re- 
placed the  anxious  bustle  of  the  camp  ;  helmet  and  uniform  are 
doffed  ;  even  a  medal  and  its  ribbon  have  given  place  to  the  aca- 
demical caps  and  badges.  The  names  of  those  who  died  for  their 
country,  engraved  on  marble  slabs,  are  already  hung  up  in  the 
halls  of  their  respective  universities.  The  most  remarkable  fact, 
however,  appears  to  be  that  nearly  ever)-  one  of  the  survivors, 
unless  he  has  preferred  to  join  the  army  for  good  as  officer  or 
surgeon,  has  resumed  his  academical  course  where  he  left  off 
with  the  greatest  eagerness.  The  rush  into  "  Fachstudium " 
has  never  been  stronger  in  Germany  than  at  present.  The  old 
patriots  of  the  Wars  of  Liberation  who  attended  the  universities 
soon  after  the  peace  of  18 15  may  deplore  the  total  absence  of 
that  idealistic  spirit  which  brightened  or  obscured  the  days 
of  their  youth ;  yet  there  can  hardly  be  a  better  sign  of  a  healthy 
national  development  than  this  decided  predilection  of  the  young 
generation  for  matter  of  fact.  The  increase  or  diminution  of 
the  number  of  students  in  the  different  places  may  also  be 
taken  as  symptoms  of  some  further  changes.  The  contest 
between  the  great  and  small  universities  seems  to  be  taking  a 
new  turn,  which  could  hardly  have  been  predicted  a  few  years 
ago.  The  more  expensive  places,  like  Berlin,  Bonn,  and  Heidel- 
berg, are  slowly  going  down,  not  always,  however,  from  the  same 
reasons.  Berlin,  which  might  be  expected  to  be  the  great  high- 
school  of  the  new  empire,  has  yielded  the  palm  at  last  to  Leipzig. 
This  is  to  be  ascribed  not  merely  to  the  supposed  mismanage- 
ment of  the  most  unpopular  minister  of^  public  instruction 
Prussia  has  ever  had,  but  to  the  drawbacks,  especially  the  high 
prices  and  rents  ;  perhaps,  too,  the  long  distances  unavoid- 
able in  a  capital.  Cities  of  a  middle  size  are  evidently  taking 
the  lead  again.  Bonn,  on  the  other  hand,  besides  the  more 
luxurious  style  of  life  prevalent  there,  suffers  at  present  from  the 
interdict  issued  by  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  against  almost  all 


the  professors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faculty  because  of  their 
anti-infallibilist  tendencies ;  and  Heidelberg  still  lacks  a  gar- 
rison in  which  the  students  may  pass  their  year  of  militar>' 
service.  Places  like  Halle,  Gottingen,  and  Tubingen,  where  the 
influence  of  academical  establishments  is  supreme,  and  which 
on  the  whole  ate  well  provided  for,  have  received  more  than 
their  usual  complement.  Even  some  of  the  smallest  size,  like 
Greifswald  and  Marburg,  continue  in  a  highly  prosperous  state, 
which  is  chiefly  due  to  the  recent  popularity  of  their  faculties  of 
medicine  ;  whereas  another  class,  represented  by  Giessen,  Kiel, 
and  Rostock,  seem  doomed  to  die  of  exhaustion.  With  them, 
too,  the  causes  of  decline  are  multifarious.  A  small  government 
like  that  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  has  not  the  means  of  supporting 
any  longer  the  establishment  at  Giessen  on  the  scale  demanded 
by  the  present  development  in  every  branch  of  learning  and 
science  ;  and  the  old  wealthy  institutions  at  Rostock  and  Kiel 
are  shunned  by  the  Mecklenburghers  and  Holsteiners  them- 
selves, since  they  have  the  free  choice  of  any  universit)'  they  like, 
whereas  young  men  from  the  other  parts  of  Germany  hardly 
ever  come  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  where  life  is  both  more 
expensive  and  slower*  than  anywhere  else.  Yet  Greifswald  and 
Konigsbcrg  are  to  a  certain  extent  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Jena, 
about  fifly-five  years  ago  the  most  fermenting  seat  of  the  "  Bur- 
schenschaft,"  though  not  threatened  exactly  by.  a  lingering  death, 
has  at  last,  as  it  were,  succumbed  to  a  musing  oondition  of  still-life. 
It  may  be  hoped  that  the  approaching  reconstitution  of  Strasburg 
may  prove  to  be  the  same  successful  experiment  as  Bonn,  where, 
immediately  after  its  foundation,  the  professors  of  name  *  and 
celebrity  as  well  as  students  from  all  parts  of  Germany  began 
to  flock.  R.  Paull 


Intelligence, 

Prof.  W.  D.  Whitney,  of  New  Haven,  intends  to  publish  in  the  next 
volume  of  the  yournal  of  the  Atntrkan  Oriental  Society  the  results  of  a 
collation  of  a  new  MS.  of  the  Atharva-Veda  Prati94khya.  His  own 
edition  of  this  PrSti9^khya,  published  in  the  Journal  for  1862,  was 
founded  on  the  inaccurate  and  imperfect,  but  at  that  time  unique, 
Berlin  MS. 

M.  T.  Derenbourg  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Institut 
(Acad«nie  des  Inscriptions). 

The  Transactions  0/  the  Royal  Society  of  Saxony  for  1870  contain 
(pp.  227-295)  the  third  part  of  Prof.  Fleischer's  Contributions  to  Arabic 
Grammar,  viz.  corrections,  additions,  and  explanations  to  de  Sacy's 
Grammaire, 


New  Publications. 

Bhatta  Narayana,  VENtsAMHARA  :  Die  Ehrenrettung  der  Konigin. 

Ein  Drama.     Hrsg.  v.  J.  Grill.     Leipzig  :  Fues. 
CuRTius,   G.     Studien  zur  ^echischen  u.  lateinischen  Grammatik. 

4.  Bd.  2.  Hft.     Leipzig  :  Hirzel. 
Ephemeris  Epigraphica  Corporis  Inscriptionum  Latinarum  Supple- 

mentum.     Edita  jussu  Instit.  ArchaeoL  Romani.     Fasc  I.  pro  i-iv. 

Berlin  :  Reimer. 
FucHS,   E.     Die  Scholien  d.  Bar-Hebraeos  zum  23.  u.  29.  Psalm. 

Halle  :  B.  des  Waisenhauses. 
HiSTORici  Graeci  Minores.    Ed.  L.  Dindorfius.    Vol.  IL  Menander 

Protector  et  Agathias.    Teubner. 
Inscriptiones  Hispaniae  Christianae.     Ed.  Aemilius  Hiibner, 

adjecta  est  Tabula  Geographica.     Berlin  :  Reimer. 
Meusel,   H.    Pseudo-Callisthenes.     Nach  der  Leidener  Handschrift 

herausgegeben.      (Reprint    from  Jahrb.  fiir  classische   Philologie.) 

Teubner. 
Pont,  G.    Origines  du  patois  de  la  Tarentaide  (andenne  Kentronie). 

Precis  historiques,  proverbes,  chansons  populaires.     Paris  :  Maison- 

neuve. 
Stamm's  Ulfilas,  oder  die  uns  erhaltenen  Denkmaler  der  Gothischen 

Sprache.    Text,  Worterbuch  u.  Grammatik.    Neu  herausg.  von  M. 

Heyne.     5**  Aufl.     Paderbom  :  Schoningli. 
Stratmann,  F.  H.     a  Dictionary  of  the  Old  English  Language. 

Compiled  from  writings  of  the  12th,  13th,  14th,  and  15th  centuries. 

Part  I.     Second  edition.     Triibner. 
ZiNGERLE,   A.      Ovidius  und  sein  Verhaltniss  zu  den  Vorgangem 

und  Gleichzeit  Rom.  Dichtem.    3.  Hft.    Innsbruck:  Wagner*sche 

Buchhg. 

*  The  German  papers  report  that  Professor  Mommsen  has  accepted 
a  chair  at  Strasburg.    We  have  not  yet  had  time  to  verify  this. 
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Modem  and  Ancient  Oxeeoe.  IDas  VblkslOm  der  Neugriechen  und 
das  helUmsche  Alterthum.  Von  Bemhard  Schmidt  Erster  TheiL] 
Leipzig:  Teubner,  187 1. 

Ever  since  Leo  AUatius'published  his  tract,  De  quorundam 
Graecorum  opinationibus,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  attention  of  travellers  has  been  drawn  from  time 
to  thne  to  the  correspondence  between  the  customs  and 
superstitions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Greek  peninsula  in 
ancient  and  modem  times.  During  the  last  fifty  years  the 
work  of  observing  and  collecting  these  had  proceeded  apace, 
and  much  valuable  information  is  to  be  gathered  from  the 
works  of  such  critics  as  Fauriel,  Pashley,  Ross,  and  Ulrichs, 
together  with  the  numerous  scattered  notices  to  be  found  in 
the  writings  of  the  modem  Greeks  themselves.  Latterly,  a 
useful  summary  of  these  points  has  been  made  in  C.  Wachs- 
muth's  pamphlet,  Dcu  alte  Griechenland  im  neuen,  which,  for 
its  size,  contains  a  wonderful  supply  of  valuable  facts  and 
suggestions  on  the  subject  Still,  much  remained  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  bringing  together  additional  material, 
and  arranging  it  perspicuously  with  a  view  to  comparison 
with  antiquity ;  and  consequendy  the  present  work  has  long 
been  looked  forward  to  as  likely  to  supply  this  desideratum. 
It  was  also  soon  perceived  that  the  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion was  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  origin  of  the 
modem  Greeks,  and  that  any  well  established  resemblances 
in  habits  and  beliefs  would  form  a  strong  argument  against 
the  theory  of  Fajlmerayer,  that  that  people  is  of  purely  Sla- 
vonic race.  Accordingly  among  Greeks  it  was  expected  that 
M.  Schmidt's  work  would  have  a  distinctiy  polemical  object, 
and  would  professedly  combat  those  whom  they  regarded  as 
the  foes  of  their  nationality.  The  author,  however,  disclaims 
any  purpose  that  is  not  purely  antiquarian ;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  has  furnished  one  of  the  most  convincmg  replies 
that  has  yet  been  given  to  the  opposite  view,  not  only  from 
the  general  tenor  of  his  work,  but  also  from  the  arguments 
adduced  in  the  preface,  and  especially  in  the  collection  he 
has  made  of  the  rarer  words  from  ancient  Greek,  which  are 
still  to  be  found  in  isolated  modem  dialects — ^a  source  of 
proof  on  which  he,  with  good  reason,  lays  great  stress, 
because,  as  they  are  unknown  to  the  speech  of  the  more 
educated  classes,  they  show  unmistakably  that  they  must  be 
indigenous,  and  not  introduced  from  abroad. 

Of  the  way  in  which  M.  Schmidt  has  executed  his  work 
we  can  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise.  Quite  inde- 
pendently of  its  immediate  object,  the  book  is  admirable  as 
a  collection  of  the  superstitions  of  a  country,  and  as  such  it 
will  be  of  service  to  those  who  are  gathering  materials  for 
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the  early  history  of  mankind.  But  it  is  in  comparing  the 
ancient  and  modem  superstitions  that  the  writer's  skill  is 
especially  shown.  What  is  most  required  for  this  purpose 
is  a  complete  mastery  over  the  details  of  the  subject,  as  it  is 
often  in  minor  traits  that  the  most  comincing  resemblances 
are  to  be  found ;  clearness  of  arrangement,  to  facilitate  com- 
parison; and  impartiality  of  judgment,  to  convince  the 
reader  that  he  is  not  being  led  astray  by  points  of  accidental 
similarity,  and  yet  not  to  ignore  what  a  careful  examination 
will  show  not  to  be  the  result  of  chance.  All  this  will  be 
found  in  the  present  work,  together  with  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  classical  antiquity :  to  which  we  may  add  that 
M.  Schmidt  has  himself  resided  in  the  country  for  three 
years,  principally  in  the  islands  of  2^te  and  Cephalonia, 
and  has  there  made  a  collection  of  popular  songs  and  stories, 
which  will  form  an  excellent  supplement  to  the  Griechische 
und  albanesische  Mdrchen  of  von  Hahn.  It  is  a  satisfaction 
to  hear  that  this  is  nearly  ready  for  publication,  for  it  is  often 
quoted  in  this  book,  and  it  is  somewhat  tantalizing  to  be 
referred  to  an  authority  which  has  not  yet  seen  the  light 
We  are  not  certain  whether  the  writer  has  in  all  cases  suffi- 
ciently estimated  the  amount  there  is  in  common  between 
customs  and  ideas  which  he  finds  in  Greece  and  other 
systems  of  superstition :  perhaps  the  perusal  of  such  a  book 
as  Mr.  Tylor's  Primitive  Culture — a  work  sui  generis  for  its 
grasp  of  tiie  general  subject  and  power  of  grouping — might 
lead  him  to  modify  some  of  his  conclusions;  but  this  is 
almost  unavoidable  in  a  subject  of  this  character,  and  as  a 
general  rule  he  has  shown  remarkable  self-restraint  in  avoid- 
ing doubtful  points.  Finally,  we  should  not  omit  to  notice 
the  exhaustive  way  in  which  information  has  been  gathered 
from  a  great  variety  of  modem  Greek  publications,  many  of 
which  can  never  be  accessible  to  students  in  Westem  Europe. 
The  work  is  to  consist  of  three  parts,  the  first  two  of 
which  relate  to  the  superstitions,  the  third  to  the  customs 
of  the  country :  the  first  part  has  now  appeared.  Most  of 
the  figures  that  appear  in  tiiis  were  already  well  known — the 
Nereids,  who  represent  the  ancient  nymphs ;  Gillo,  Mormo, 
and  the  Lamia,  familiar  bugbears  of  antiquity ;  the  Telonia 
or  spirits  of  the  air ;  oroixcta  or  genii ;  the  Fates,  and  Charon, 
the  god  of  death,  with  many  others.  But  the  information 
that  has  been  collected  respecting  them  is  given  here  much 
more  fully  than  in  any  previous  book,  and  not  a  few  of  the 
additional  points  are  important  from  the  resemblances  they 
offer  to  ancient  beliefs.  Thus  it  is  difficult  to  regard  it  as 
the  result  of  chance  that,  while  the  classical  Empusa  was 
beHeved  to  have  one  foot  of  brass,  the  other  like  that  of  an 
ass,  the  modem  Lamia  has  a  brazen  and  an  ass's  foot  The 
story  of  the  vulnerable  heel  of  Achilles  is  reproduced  in 
connection  with  certain  giants,  who  are  said  to  have  been 
rendered  safe  from  wounds  by  being  dipped  in  a  river  by 
their  mother,  except  in  the  ankle^by  which  they  were  held. 
The  Cyclopes  reappear  in  a  race  of  wild,  lawless,  one-eyed 
monsters,  who  are  known  as  the  fiov6fifiaTou  We  also  meet 
with  a  being  possessing  the  attributes  and  functions  of  Pan, 
and  even  the  name  of  Panos  or  Panios  was  reported  to  the 
author  as  existing  in  Zante  for  the  patron  spirit  of  goats  who 
dwells  in  the  mountain  gorges,  though  he  judiciously  hesitates 
to  accept  this  as  a  fact  without  more  certain  evidence.  Simi- 
larly, in  offerings  which  on  certain  occasions  are  made  to  the 
Nereids,  it  is  customary  for  the  giver,  after  presenting  them, 
to  hasten  a^^iywithout  looking  back,  as  we  know  from 
Sophocles  and  Virgil  was  the  case  in  ancient  times.  And 
as  these  spirits  are  regarded  as  exercising  their  malignant 
influence  especially  at  midday,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
springs,  and  under  the  shade  of  certain  trees  of  which  the 
plane  was  one,  these  circumstances  are  adduced  as  illus- 
trating the  passage  in  Plato's  Phaedrus,  where  Sw:rates 
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speaks  of  the  possibility  of  his  becoming  wfi<l>6XrprTo^  and 
the  reader  is  reminded  that  all  these  conditions  were  present 
on  that  occasion. 

Besides  these  details  which  are  either  new  or  have  not 
been  much  noticed  hitherto,  there  are  also  a  number  of 
mythological  personages  whom  M.  Schmidt  has  brought  to 
light  for  the  first  time.  Such  are  the  Drymiae,  who  are  only 
known  in  parts  of  Greece,  and  correspond  to  the  ancient 
Dryads,  though  they  have  also  a  partial  resemblance  to  the 
nymph  Echo,  as  they  are  believed  to  be  spiteful  towards 
those  who  make  reverberations  in  the  mountains.  Such  is 
also  the  Sea-spirit,  a  compound  of  Nereus  and  Poseidon, 
who  is  represented  as  riding  on  dolphins  with  a  trident  in  his 
hand,  and  having  a  fish's  tail ;  and  the  Lame-spirit,  the  most 
dangerous  and  injurious  of  all  the  fiends.  Here  also  we 
first  learn  of  the  existence  of  a  Charontissa,  or  wife  of 
Charon,  a  modem  Proserpine,  who  rules  by  her  husband's 
side  in  Hades,  and  performs  the  milder  office  of  comforting 
the  departed  spirits  when  they  first  arrive  in  the  realms 
below.  It  is  also  a  point  of  some  importance  that  while 
hitherto  the  Charon  of  the  modem  Greeks  has  only  been 
Icnown  as  the  hunter  of  men's  lives  and  the  jailor  of  the 
dead,  he  is  now  discovered  to  be  regarded  in  some  places  as 
the  ferryman  of  the  infemal  river,  and  his  boat  is  spoken  of, 
and  the  passage-money  which  he  demands.  This  last  point 
had  already  been  rendered  probable  by'  the  term  w^^arUw^ 
applied  to  the  custom  of  placing  a  piece  of  money  in  the 
mouth  of  the  corpse,  which  until  lately  was  commonly  prac- 
tised, and  even  now  is  found  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  section  of  the  work  that  has 
appeared  is  the  part  which  relates  to  God  and  the  saints,  and 
the  way  in  which  the  attributes  of  heathen  divinities  have 
been  transferred  to  them.  In  his  collection  of  Popular 
Tales,  the  author  promises  to  present  us  with  a  story  in 
which  the  combat  of  Zeus  with  the  giants  is  attributed  to  the 
Christian  God.  Not  a  little  remarkable  is  it  that  the  modern 
Cretans  make  use  of  the  invocation  Zfivc  ^cc,  and  on  the 
sides  of  Parnassus  the  exclamation  "  God  of  Crete  "  is  used 
to  express  incredulity,  which  seems  exactly  to  correspond  to 
a  statement  of  Origen,  who  said  that  the  early  Cluistians 
were  accused  of  ridiculing  the  worshippers  of  Zeus,  because 
the  burial-place  of  the  god  was  shown  in  Crete.  In  con- 
nection with  Mt  Olympus,  round  which  many  modem  super- 
stitions centre,  M.  Schmidt  might  have  noticed  the  remark- 
able fact  that  all  the  monasteries  on  that  mountain  are  de- 
dicated to  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  this  circumstance  is  very 
probably  connected  with  its  having  been  the  special  abode 
of  the  highest  of  the  heathen  deities.  With  regard  to  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  which  is  described  in  the  popular 
songs  as  "  the  triple  peak  of  heaven,"  and  is  regarded  as  the 
dwelling-place  of  the  Fates,  he  might  have  mentioned  that 
a  reference  seems  here  to  be  made  to  the  three  highest 
points,  which  are  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Olympus  as 
"the  Three  Brethren"  (ret  Tp(a  diMKifMi).  The  author  re- 
marks (p.  69)  that  he  cannot  find  any  certain  evidence  of 
votive  offerings  having  been  made  in  ancient  times  after 
some  special  deliverance,  containing  an  emblematic  reference 
to  the  origin  of  the  vow :  we  would  suggest  that  the  figure 
of  Arion  on  the  dolphin  at  Taenarum  was  probably  of  such 
a  character.  Again,  we  do  not  think  M.  Schmidt,  in  tracing 
the  connection  between  the  ancient  and  modem  religion, 
has  sufficientiy  taken  into  account  the  great  number  of 
ancient  shrines  and  holy  places  which  are  now  entirely 
deserted,  and  have  not  been  replaced  by  any  Christian  place 
of  worship,  oflfering  thereby  a  marked  contrast  to  what  took 
place  in  Italy,  and  testifying  to  the  same  struggle  in  which 
the  name  'EAA.iyv  became  identified  with  "  pagan,"  and  was 
replaced  by  that  of  "Pw/iatos.     No  doubt  the  Parthenon  may 


have  been  purposely  converted  into  a  sanctuary  of  the 
Virgin  Mother  of  Christ,  and  that  of  Theseus  into  a  church 
of  the  Christian  warrior  St  George;  and  it  may  not  be 
accident  that  a  religious  festival  accompanied  by  dancing  is 
celebrated  on  the  top  of  Mt.  Ithome  at  the  present  day,  just 
as  it  was  in  ancient  times  in  honour  of  Zeus  ;  but  these  are 
rare  exceptions,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  ancient  temples  were  placed 
under  a  ban.  We  believe  also  that  M.  Schmidt  is  right  in 
not  connecting  the  cuittis  of  the  Prophet  Elias  as  the  patron 
of  high  places  with  the  worship  of  Helios,  because  of  the 
comparatively  few  mountains  on  which  there  were  shrines  of 
that  god  j  and  he  very  properly  derives  this  function  which 
the  Greek  Church  has  assigned  to  the  Prophet,  not,  as  has 
often  been  thought,  from  the  sacrifice  on  Carmel,  but  from 
his  ascent  into  heaven  :  this,  we  may  remark,  is  confirmed 
by  the  Russian  legends  which  identify  him  with  the  god  of 
thunder.  We  might  add  many  more  subjects  of  interest 
which  are  illustrated  by  the  work  before  us,  but  we  hope  we 
have  said  enough  to  persuade  our  readers  to  pemse  it  for 
themselves,  and  to  those  who  do  so  we  can  promise  an  ample 
store  of  curious  and  valuable  information. 

H.  F.  TozER. 

The  Gospel  of  a  Poor  SouL  {Das  Evangdium  einer  armm  Seek, 
Mit  einem  Vorwort  von  Hermann  Lotze.]  Leipzig:  S.  Hirzel, 
1871. 

Without  being  really  important,  this  litUe  book  is  extremely 
suggestive  and  extremely  interesting,  for  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  in  it  what  many  consider  the  dominant 
religious  movement  of  the  day  crystallises  for  the  first  time 
into  something  clear  and  tangible.  There  are  many  besides 
Dr.  Arnold  who  wish  to  retain  religion  to  light  up  morality, 
and  hold  that  all  beyond  this  is  mischievous  and  misleading, 
and  for  these  "the  Poor  Soul"  who  parades  her  self-pity 
with  overmuch  complacency  has  wrought  out  a  coherent 
theology  with  a  definite  basis  in  the  actual  experience  of 
the  spiritual  life.  Much  skill  is  shown  in  working  out  the 
system  so  as  to  account  for  as  much  as  possible,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  avoid  all  possibility  of  collision  with  posi- 
tive knowledge  and  the  facts  of  the  world.  In  this  way  it 
would  be  possible  for  any  one  who  had  once  lost  sight  of 
the  arbitrary  character  of  the  starting  point  to  be  consoled 
and  elevated  and  strengthened  by  the  theory  throughout 
life,  and  very  little  disturbed  by  finding  that  he  uniformly 
failed  to  convince  others  of  its  truth. 

The  Soul  begins  with  the  observation  that  people  often 
pray  and  do  not  receive  what  they  pray  for,  and  that  this 
sometimes  happens  even  when  it  seems  that  they  would  be 
better  for  receiving  it,  and  this  observation  awakens  her 
first  doubts  which  she  endeavours  to  combat  with  the  usual 
pious  sedatives.  Then  she  (according  to  F.  W.  Newman, 
the  soul  is  never  perfect  till  she  is  a  woman,  though  this  par- 
ticular soul  seems  to  have  been  originally  meant  for  a  man) 
experiences  for  the  first  time  the  insurrection  of  the  animal 
nature.  In  the  combat  she  discovers  the  necessity  of  hold- 
ing fast  to  God,  without  Whom  her  resolution  would,  it 
seems,  have  given  way,  though  without  inflexible  resolution 
it  is  useless  to  call  upon  God.  This  experience  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  that  is  to  follow ;  it  is  the  writer's  only  criterion 
for  fixing  the  conception  of  God  and  for  establishing  its 
validity.  The  ecstasy  which  followed  this  first  victory  is 
put  aside  as  purely  subjective^  and  the  soul  proceeds  to 
meditate  on  the  three  possible  ends  of  human  life,  sensual 
pleasure,  intellectual  enjoyment,  and  active  love,  and  chooses 
the  last,  which  seems  to  be  synonymous  with  spontaneous 
beneficence.  The  choice  is  quite  independent  of  any  con- 
sideration of  the  complex  capacities  of  the  human  mind,  or 
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of  the  conditions  which  control  the  course  of  human  life. 
Its  grounds  are  so  ideal  as  to  be  hard  to  seize ;  although 
they  are  repeated  many  times  in  the  course  of  a  short  book, 
it  is  hard  to  be  sure  that  the  following  statement  is  fair.  If 
we  imagine  the  Soul  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  sensual  or 
intellectual  pleasure,  she  might  still  ask.  Was  it  worth  while 
to  have  been  born  for  this  ?  and  the  question  would  be  un- 
answerable ;  but  active  love  can  always  answer  that  it  is 
worth  while  to  have  been  born  for  others.  If  this  be  correct, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  decision  is  taken  in  a  mood  which  can- 
not be  habitual.  However,  the  Soul  perceives  that  it  was 
her  resolve  not  to  lose  sight  of  this,  the  true  end  of  life,  that 
led  her  to  cling  to  God,  and  as  she  has  gained  strength 
from  Him  for  this,  she  concludes  that  He  is,  in  His  Essence, 
conscious,  holy,  hallowing  Love,  in  the  strength  of  Which 
we  love.  This,  of  course,  is  an  effectual  barrier  against 
every  pantheistic  tendency,  and  according  to  the  writer  it 
has  further  consequences.  There  is  much  ingenuity  in  the 
discussion  whether  God  can  be  the  Creator  of  the  world  in 
general,  or  at  any  rate  of  the  spirits  who  return  His  love, 
and  nearly  every  creationist  theory  is  examined  in  passing 
before  both  alternatives  are  dismissed.  Though  the  argu- 
ment proceeds  rather  in  the  dialectical  than  in  the  logical 
order,  this  does  not  really  matter,  for  the  object  is  simply 
to  lay  the  ghosts  of  old  prejudices ;  the  truth  is  sufficiently 
established  by  the  simple  reflections  that  if  God  be  the 
Creator  either  of  the  world  or  of  the  spirits  conditioned  by 
the  world,  He  must  be  something  other  than  pure  Love, 
-and  that  unless  this  conception  can  be  maintained  as  exclu- 
sive, it  would  obviously  require  to  be  limited  and  qualified ; 
but  in  experience  the  conception  has  been  given  without 
limitation.  Here  again  the  conclusiveness  of  the  reasoning 
is  open  to  discussion. 

After  this  point  the  current  of  the  SouFs  thought  is  varied 
from  time  to  time  by  colloquies  with  God.  We  will  not  say 
with  a  much  more  thorough-going  mystic,  St.  John  of  the 
Cross,  "  all  this  that  she  sayS,  Then  I  spake  to  God,  then  He 
spake  to  me,  is  pure  nonsense ;"  at  best  it  is  a  game  of 
chess,  played  blindfold,  the  right  hand  against  the  left,  for 
kisses,  in  the  glass.  Her  God  generally  keeps  up  to  the 
highest  average  manner  of  the  colloquies  in  books  of  devo- 
tion ;  but  we  are  reminded  by  His  lengthy  expositions,  of 
the  heathen  who  think  to  be  heard  for  their  much  speaking ; 
partly,  no  doubt,  because  books  of  devotion  are  read  for 
edification,  while  the  Gospel  of  the  Poor  Soul  will  be  chiefly 
read  for  curiosity;  partly,  too,  because  books  of  devotion 
are  occupied  with  the  inculcation  of  a  complicated  series  of 
thoughts,  not  of  a  single  striking  conception. 

The  belief  in  God  as  the  Creator  is  referred  to  the  fact 
that  the  false  ends  of  life  are  more  often  pursued  than 
the  true,  and  therefore  any  popular  piety  will  represent 
God  as  controlling  the  conditions  of  their  attainment  ;  the 
writer  is  specially  anxious  to  maintain  that  the  dogma  of 
creation  is  neither  a  necessary  nor  an  adequate  guarantee 
of  reverence. 

As  the  Soul  is  capable  of  love,  freedom  is  a  condition, 
though  a  transient  one,  of  her  blessedness ;  as  God  is  love, 
the  absence  of  freedom  is  involved  in  the  idea  of  His.  His 
blessedness  depends  solely  upon  His  readiness  to  help  when 
opportunity  offers :  before  the  world  had  brought  souls  to 
consciousness,  it  was  complete — it  is  not  impaired  by  sin. 
Such,  too,  is  the  blessedness  of  the  souls  which  sincerely 
choose  love  as  the  law  of  life,  however  late :  they  exist  from 
eternity  like  everything  else  in  the  world  in  their  germs  and 
elements  (a  curious  phrase,  which  must  have  a  meaning,  as 
it  is  repeated  so  often),  but  they  only  attain  to  conscious- 
ness through  bodily  life;  having  once  attained  to  con- 
sciousness, God  can  maintain  them  in  knowledge  and  love 


of  Him  if  they  have  lived  to  Him  (it  is  not  stated  that  He 
can  make  them  partakers  of  His  power  to  help  the  Hving,  or 
to  translate  the  author's  view  into  Christian  language,  the 
saints  see  God,  they  do  not  reign  with  Him) :  those  who 
have  not  lived  to  Him  are  dead  to  Him  for  ever.  This  is 
His  judgment  and  their  only  hell :  they  sink  back  into  the 
unconscious  "  rudiments  of  fiie  world."  Only  those  capable 
of  choosing  deliberately  between  the  three  ends  can  reach 
everlasting  life  :  this  excludes  children,  idiots,  and  lunatics ; 
but  not  savages,  who  are  credited  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
evil  of  selfishness,  because  they  object  to  suffer  from  it.  All 
positive  religions  are  indifferent  except  so  far  as  they  help 
or  hinder  the  recognition  that  God  or  the  gods  must  be  love, 
for  with  the  disappearance  of  the  dogma  of  Creation  all  the 
ordinary  objections,  religious  and  intellectual,  to  polytheism 
disappear.  The  speculative  superiority  of  monotheism  is 
rested  on  the  uniformity  of  the  divine  action  on  the  soul, 
which  would  be  a  better  ground  for  inferring  the  essential 
similarity  of  all  spirits  who  have  once  been  made  per- 
fect in  love.  The  writer's  criticism  of  Christianity  is,  as 
might  be  expected,  crude  and  perfunctory :  as  the  method 
of  his  theology  excludes  a  philosophy  of  nature  or  history, 
its  value  for  him  in  no  degree  depends  on  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  its  supernatural  claims,  which  are  rejected  on 
the  ground  that  Christ  foretold  His  second  coming  as 
immediate,  that  His  miracles  were  intended  as  proofs  of  a 
commission  from  the  Creator,  and  that  the  beneficent 
achievements  of  science  do  far  more  than  isolated  wonders 
to  transform  the  material  world  into  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

We  have  described  this  curious  system  at  length  because 
it  is  impossible  to  read  the  book  without  forming  a  high 
opinion  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  power  that  went  to 
writing  it ;  the  influence  of  such  books  is  in  reality  an  affiair 
rather  of  fortune  than  of  merit :  if  a  visitor  from  another 
planet,  who  had  read  the  Bible,  were  to  read  the  Gospel 
of  a  Poor  Soul,  the  Patience  of  Hope,  The  Soul,  and  Ecce 
Homo,  he  would  not  share  the  decisive  preference  of  the 
British  public  for  the  last — ^all  would  interest  or  fatigue  him 
alike. 

Of  course  the  division  of  the  three  ends  of  life  is  arbitrary 
and  inadequate :  the  majority  of  mankind  (as  the  writer  of 
the  beautiful  chapter  on  tiie  natural  man  in  youth,  manhood, 
and  old  age  should  have  known)  go  through  life  without 
being  guided  by  any  end  at  all;  they  are  like  donkeys 
moving  round  and  round  to  turn  a  capstan ;  they  are  beaten 
if  they  stop,  but  if  they  keep  moving,  they  may  browse  on 
the  right  hand  or  the  left,  it  matters  to  nobody,  not  even 
in  this  world,  to  them.  The  few  to  whom  an  ideal  end  is  a 
necessity,  or  a  comfort,  or  a  luxury,  commonly  conceive  it 
in  many  ways ;  their  own  desires  have  wavered  ;  they  know 
that  other  men  desire  other  things  :  if  theists,  they  look  to 
God  to  satisfy,  in  some  transcendental  way,  all  desires  which 
they  do  not  disapprove.  It  is  a  serious  defect  of  the  system 
that  though  the  conscious  soul  is  represented  as  a  product 
of  the  world,  it  seems  to  have  no  duties  to  it  and  no  interest 
in  it  Those  who,  Uke  the  author,  are  reasonably  disposed 
to  elevate  the  postulates  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  Ufe  to  the 
rank  of  speculative  intellectual  axioms  will  hardly  be  dis- 
posed to  accept  this  God,  Who  can  only  help  those  whose 
will  is  fixed,  to  make  shipwreck  of  earthly  life  rather  than 
forsake  Him  instead  of  the  traditional  Father,  Who  is  always 
more  ready  to  hear  than  we  to  pray,  Who  is  wont  to  give 
more  than  we  desire  or  deserve.  Who  will  not  break  the 
bruised  reed  or  quench  the  smoking  flax.  Those  who  are 
satisfied  to  live  according  to  their  ordinary  selves  will  readily 
make  the  not  recondite  observation  that  the  influence  of  an 
ideal  upon  those  who  cling  to  it  is  no  guarantee  of  its  inde- 
pendent objective  existence  for  others,         G.K.Smco^ 
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LITER AR  Y  NOTES. 


In  Westermann's  Monatshefte  for  January,  Freiherr  von 
Maltzan  corrects  the  common"  erroneous  impression  that  cafi 
noir  is  the  orthodox  Arabian  beverage  and  cafi  aujait  a  Western 
corruption.  On  the  contrary,  the  Bedouins  of  South  Arabia, 
the  oldest  coffee  country  in  the  world  (except  Abyssinia),  have 
assured  him  that  the  full  flavour  and  aroma  of  the  coffee  is  only 
to  be  brought  out  by  the  addition  of  milk  ;  and  their  connois- 
seurship  is  beyond  dispute.  Von  Maltzan  thinks  the  usage 
depends  upon  climate ;  the  natives  of  the  hottest  lowlands  do 
not  drink  what  we  call  coffee  at  all,  but  an  infusion  of  the  pod 
or  bush  containing  the  beans,  which  is  called ^w^A^,  and  is  less 
stimulating  than  coiTee,  while  it  has  the  same  aroma.  Its 
qualities  are  lost  in  transport,  or  it  would  be  a  valuable  substi- 
tute for  chicory  and  other  adulterating  ingredients. 


The  Punch  of  Munich,  edited  by  Dr.  Martin  Schleich,  has 
ceased  to  exist.  It  was  once  one  of  the  most  popular  and  widely 
circulated  of  comic  illustrated  journals.  In  its  place  appears 
every  Saturday  Die  Bretnse,  edited  by  Dr.  Sigl,  editor  of  the 
Vaterland,  

In  Im  Neuen  Reich  (January  5)  Gustav  Freytag  addresses 
some  advice  "  to  young  noveUsts,"  which,  as  he  says,  is  not  new, 
but  might  be  serviceable  to  his  countrymen  (and  women)  if  they 
would  give  it  their  attention.  He  complains  that  most  writers 
invent  their  characters  first,  and  that  with  little  regard  to  nature 
andTeality,  and  then  frame  a  plot  to  bring  out  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  the  being  they  have  imagined.  He  adds  that  the  art  of 
inventing  and  telling  a  coherent  story  has  at  no  time  appeared 
to  thrive  in  Germany,  but  hopes  it  is  never  too  late  to  mend. — 
In  the  same  paper  (January  12)  Mich.  Bemays  represents 
Uhland  in  the  new  character  of  a  student  of  ancient  German 
literature  and  legend,  and  explains  by  his  devotion  to  these 
researches  the  poetical  unproductiveness  of  the  latter  haM"  of  his 
long  and  peaceful  life.     Uhland  was  fastidious,  and  refused  to 

Eublish  fragmentary  notices  while  he  failed  to  complete  an  ela- 
orate  work  to  his  own  satisfaction.  Seven  volumes,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  eighth,  testify  to  his  industry  ;  and  though  most  of 
his  facts  hav«  been  anticipated  now,  they  have  not  been  pre- 
sented in  a  more  attractive  form,  nor  in  one  which  preserves 
better  the  proportions  of  the  subject  as  a  whole. 


The  Redaction  of  the  Rivue  des  deux  Mondes  is  going  shortly 
to  publish  an  index,  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  an  interesting 
contribution  to  literary  history,  as  it  will  apparently  include 
notices  of  the  authorship  and  circumstances  under  which  the 
more  remarkable  articles  appeared  during  the  forty-two  years 
that  the  R&vue  has  been  identified  with  the  best  literary  work- 
manship in  France. 

Art  and  Archadology. 

Piotures  by  Daniel  Madlae,  B.A.,  with  Descriptions  and  Biogra- 
phical Sketch  of  the  Painter  by  James  Daffome.    Virtue  and  Co. 
Pictures  by  C.  R.  Leslie,  R.A.,  &c. 

These  two  books  are  produced  in  the  same  manner,  and 
are,  indeed,  intended  to  be  companion  volimies,  so  that  we 
can  with  propriety  notice  them  together.  A  series  of 
engravings  from  the  works  of  a  deceased'  master  in  his  art 
published  in  this  style  appears  to  be  exactly  the  right  way  to 
celebrate  our  leading  artists  as  they  pass  from  the  stage. 
An  exhibition  of  their  collected  works,  as  after  Etty's  death 
at  the  Society  of  Arts,  or  two  years  ago  those  of  Leslie  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  is  very  interesting  to  those  who  have 
the  chance  of  visiting  such  exhibitions,  and  to  the  critic  is 
inestimable,  preparing  for  him  the  opportunity  of  deciding  for 
ever  after  the  relative  position  of  the  painter  whose  works 
are  so  collected  But  for  the  public,  the  few  months  that 
such  collection  remains  together  soon  pass  without  any 
record,  while  such  volumes  as  these  remain  in  some  sense 
a  monument  to  the  artist  Viewed  in  this  way,  we  should 
have  the  best  examples  given— the  works  that  made  the 


masters  reputation ;  otherwise  the  monument  will  not  be 
just  to  his  fame.  In  the  Leslie  volume  we  think  this  is  the 
case,  as  we  have  "  Sancho  and  the  Duchess,"  "  Autolycus," 
"  Perdita,"  and  two  of  his  best  subjects  from  Molifere ;  but 
Maclise  is  not  so  lucky,  and  he  it  was  we  hoped  to  find  most 
worthily  represented.  The  memoirs  of  both  artists  are 
exceedingly  well  related;  but  here,  again,  the  man  who 
celebrated  the  arms  of  Britain  in  the  two  greatest  historical 
pictures  of  our  epoch,  perhaps  the  two  greatest  contemporary 
historical  pictures  in  the  history  of  art,  does  not  find  so  large 
an  acknowledgment  at  the  hand  of  Mr.  Daffome  as  he 
deserved.  The  seventy  or  eighty  portraits  of  the  literary 
men  of  the  day  pubUshed  in  Eraser's  Magazine*  are  not 
mentioned,  as  they  are  not  in  Mr.  O'Driscoll's  volume, 
necessarily  Mr.  Daffome's  authority;  and  the  two  great 
pictures  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  are  but  scantily  treated. 
All  the  engravings  given  are  of  his  smaller  exhibition  pic- 
tures, including,  however,  the  play  scene  in  Hamlet^  now 
in  our  National  Gallery.  Wherever  the  female  element 
predominated,  Maclise  failed.  The  meretricious  beauty, 
which  at  this  short  distance  of  time  we  already  see  was 
common  property  to  Etty,  Leslie,  Maclise,  and  tlieir  fol- 
lowers, and  which,  we  think,  was  derived  from  the  deadly 
artifice  of  Chalon,  is  more  destructive  to  him  than  to  the 
others.  Where  men  only  appear,  or  women  but  very 
little,  as  in  the  "  Bohemian  Gipsies,"  or  the  "  Marriage  of 
Strongbow,"  his  romance  is  heroic  and  splendid ;  and  where 
he  worked  under  a  living  motive,  as  in  the  "  Wellington  and 
Bliicher  "  at  Westminster,  he  must  be  acknowledged  without 
a  rival  W.  B,  Scott. 

ART  NOTES. 


Mr.  Crowe,  the  joint  author  with  Signer  Cavalcaselle  of  the 
History  of  Italian  Paintings  writes  to  us  to  complain  that  a 
writer  in  the  current  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review — 
"has  attempted  to  create  a  distinction  between  the  two  persons  whose 
names  appear  on  the  title-page  of  that  work,  against  which  they  feel 
entitled  to  protest  The  critic  speaks  of  one  of  the  authors  as  having 
had  the  mere  labour  of  giving  form  and  order  to  the  materials  of  the 
other.  He  speaks  of  the  latter  as  the  author,  and  gives  him  qualifica- 
tions denied  to  his  partner.  These  statements  convey  an  impression, 
altogether  contrary  to  the  reality,  and  the  History  of  Italian  Painting 
is,  as  it  purports  to  be,  in  every  sense  the  work  of  two  partners,  both 
of  whom  are  men  of  education  and  special  knowledge  of  art,  good 
draughtsmen,  and  travelled  artists.*' 

We  may  add  that  the  article,  though  highly  favourable  to  the 
book,  contains  a  nimiber  of  other  inaccuracies,  in  the  smaller 
matters  of  date,  spelling,  &c.,  which  render  the  claim  of  the 
writer  to  differ  on  points  of  this  nature  with  two  such  accom- 
phshed  experts  as  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  singularly 
out  of  place.  ^_^«__ 

On  Wednesday  evening,  January  24,  an  exhibition,  now  open 
to  the  pubUc,  was  inaugurated  at  South  Kensington  Museum, 
by  a  "  private  view,"  at  which  a  good  many  hundred  well-dressed 
people  assisted.  This  exhibition  consists  of  the  mass  of  pro- 
ductions of  ornamental  art,  gifts  for  the  most  part,  collected 
by  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  in  his  voyage  round  the  world  in  the 
Galatea^  spoils  of  the  chase  and  of  the  rifle  at  sea  and  on 
shore,  and  the  more  personal  records  of  the  prince's  progress,  in 
the  shape  of  illuminated  addresses,  not  only  written  on  vellum 
and  paper,  but  engraved  on  hinged  silver  Uke  triptychs,  fancy 
trowels,  and  so  on.  Besides  all  these,  the  two  series  of  water- 
colour  drawings  by  Messrs.  Brierly  and  Chevalier,  able 
draughtsmen  who  accompanied  the  prince,  form  an  exceedingly 
interesting  collection  of  illustrations  of  the  natural  scenery 
visited  and  adventures  taking  place  during  the  varied  expedition. 
Arms  and  dresses  there  are  a  good  many,  but  the  most  deserving 
of  record  are  the  bronzes,  enamels  {cloisonni^  said  to  be)  from 
China  and  Japan.  A  large  ornamental  bronze  incense-burner 
in  three  stages,  from  the  latter  country,  presented  by  the  Mikado^. 

♦  See  Academy,  vol.  ii.  p.  3iX       /^^Ar-i  1  o 
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is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  work  of  the  kind  yet  brought  over. 
The  gold  embroidered  textiles,  carpets,  kincobs,  &c.  given  by 
the  Maharajah  of  Jummoo^  the  City  of  Benares,  &c.  are  also 
remarkable.  »__^ 

The  First  Commissioner  of  Works  has  received  from  the 
Berlin  government  an  invitation  to  British  architects  to  compete 
for  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  in  that  city.  Architects  of 
other  nations  are  also  invited.  The  designs  must  be  sent  in 
at  latest  by  the  15  th  of  April.  Completely  worked-out  building 
plans  are,  of  course,  not  expected.  It  was  mentioned  in  the 
Beiblatt  to  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  bildende  Kunst  for  December  i, 
1 87 1,  that  when  the  Reichstag  accepted  the  report  of  the  first 
commission  appointed  to  consider  this  subject,  the  condition 
was  added  that  the  competition  should  be  limited  to  Germans. 


A  necropolis  of  the  Gallo-Roman  epoch  has  been  discovered 
at  Bingen.    Vases,  urns,  lamps,  &c.  abound. 


All  the  collections  of  Prince  Napoleon  will  be  brought  to  the 
hammer  at  Christie's  during  the  spring. 


The  Chronique  des  Arts  for  December  24,  1871,  announces 
that  new  tombs  have  been  brought  to  light  at  Athens,  amongst 
others  a  funeral  monument  ornamented  by  a  fine  bas-relief  repre- 
senting two  female  figures  larger  than  life,  one  seated,  the  other 
standing.  Excavations  have  also  been  undertaken  in  the  en- 
virons of  the  so-called  portico  of  the  Eponymi.  The  result  ap- 
pears to  throw  discredit  on  the  theory  in  accordance  with  which 
the  portico  was  named.  The  colossal  statues  found,  of  which 
three  are  yet  preserved,  make  up  but  four  in  all.  They  sup- 
ported, after  the  fashion  of  caryatidae,  the  entablature  of  an 
edifice  of  which  both  the  name  and  purpose  for  the  present  must 
remain  in  doubt.  ....^....» 

Mr.  Watts,  R.A.,  will  send  to  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy  three  portraits  :  two  of  brother  artists,  viz.  Mr.  Cal- 
deron  and  Mr.  Val.  Prinsep,  and  one  of  Miss  Dalrymple.  At 
present  he  is  engaged  chiefly  on  a  large  work  which  he  intends 
to  offer  as  his  diploma  picture,  and  which  will  also  appear  in 
May  on  the  walls  of  Burlington  House.  It  is  decorative  in 
character,  the  subject  is  the  murder  of  Abel.  The  figure  of 
Cain  fills  the  centre,  at  his  feet  lies  the  prostrate  body  of  Abel. 
The  spirits  who,  rising  to  heaven,  were  embodying  the  aspi- 
rations of  the  sacrifice,  changed  by  the  act  of  Cain  into  avenging 
demons,  sweep  back  fi-om  on  high.  The  picture  is  yet  in  the 
first  stages  of  progress,  but  there  are  signs  of  that  desire  to  pass 
beyond  the  trivial  and  commonplace,  and  to  get  at  a  poetic  and 
dignified  side,  which  is  invariably  characteristic  of  Mr.  Watts, 
even  when  his  work  is  in  other  respects  incomplete.  In  the  pre- 
sent instance  the  crowning  point  of  the  composition  is  the  figure 
of  Cain,  the  strong  man,  whose  power  is  appalled,  by  the  weight 
of  retribution.  The  subject,  too,  has  been  happily  chosen,  as, 
although  to  a  certain  extent  susceptible  of  allegorical  interpre- 
tation, it  does  not  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  that  which  is  easily 
intelligible.  - 

The  bas-reUef  representing  Henry  IV.  on  horseback,  which 
was  torn  down  from  the  H6tel  de  Ville  of  Paris  by  the  Com- 
munists, has  been  found.  This  important  work  had  been 
broken  up,  but  all  the  fragments  have  been  collected,  and  it  wiU 
be  possible  to  restore  it  perfectly. 


A  bust  of  the  late  Mr.  Grote,  by  the  sculptor  Charles  Bacon, 
has  been  placed  in  Westminster  Abbey. 


The  Mus^  of  Brussels  has  just  acquired  a  fine  portrait  of  an 
old  man  by  the  vigorous  hand  of  Bemard6  Strozzi,  the  chief  of  the 
Genoese  school,  commoidy  called  II  Capucino.  At  the  same 
time  a  superb  example  of  Benjamin  Cuyp,  a  portrait  of  a  young 
woman,  has  been  presented  to  the  Musee  of  Lille  by  M.  Louis 
Decamps,  who  has  also  enriched  the  collection  by  the  gift  of 
the  only  known  picture  by  J.-B.  Wackis,  a  Dutch  painter  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  now  so  forgotten  that  his  name  is  not  even 
cited  by  those  writers  who  have  specially  occupied  themselves 
with  the  art  of  the  Netherlands.  The  picture  m  question,  the 
subject  of  which  b  a  vase  of  flowers,  is  said  to  have  very  high 


merit.  M.  Decamps  has  quite  recently  presented  to  the  same 
Mus^  six  fine  drawings  by  Calamatta,  Flers,  Troyon,  Decamps, 
Raffet,  and  Charles  Jacque. 


A  statue  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  will  be  sent  by  Mr.  Woolner, 
A.R.A.,  to  the  forthcoming  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
The  head  is  admirable,  bodi  in  point  of  Ukeness  and  execution, « 
the  modem  costume  handled  with  skill  and  much  success. 
Yet  the  general  impression  is  scarcely  satisfactory,  the  figure 
fails  to  seem  informed  by  a  clear  grasp  of  the  man  as  a  whole. 
In  short,  Mr.  Woolner  still  falls  somewhat  short  of  the  very 
high  standard  he  is  always  expected  to  reach.  "  Guinevere," 
commissioned  by  Mr.  Kirkman-Hodgson  as  a  companion  statu- 
ette to  the  ^*  Elaine,"  previously  exhibited,  will  also  be  seen  at 
the  Academy.  Mr.  Woolner's  reading  of  Uie  character  is  volup- 
tuous rather  than  passionate,  the  queen  is  what  Diderot  called 
a  belle  indolante. 


The  magnificent  collection  of  modenj  pictures  brought  to- 
gether by  M.  Paturle,  and  which  have  been  since  his  death  the 
property  of  his  widow,  will  be  sold  towards  the  end  of  February 
at  the  H6tel  Drouot.  At  the  same  time  and  place  the  collection 
of  M.  Michel  Tretaigne  will  be  brought  to  the  hammer.  The 
well-known  gallery  of  MM.  Pdreire  is  also  about  to  be  sold 
by  auction.  The  works  of  Ary  Scheffer,  Delacroix,  Ingres, 
Meissonier,  eit  here  .mingled  with  capital  examples  of  Ostade, 
Terburg,  Ruysdael,  Hobbema,  Franz  Hals,  and  Rembrandt. 
The  prospect  of  the  inmiediate  dispersion  of  this  collection  is 
exciting  tlie  art  world  of  Paris. 


The  Administration  des  Beaux-Arts  has  recently  purchased 
for  the  Luxembourg  two  paintings  by  Henri  Regnault,  both  of 
which  were  exhibited  last  year  in  London,  viz.  "  Le  D^capit^," 
and  the  equestrian  portrait  of  General  Prim. 


The  January  number  of  the  Gaeette  des  Beaux-Arts  con- 
tains a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Regnault,  by  Paul  Mante,  accom- 
panied by  an  excellent  etching  of  his  powerful  and  repul- 
sive "  Salome "  exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  1870.  The  article 
entitled  "  Les  Musses,  les  Arts  et  les  Artistes  pendant  la  Com- 
mune "  is  valuable  as  a  piece  of  contemporary  history.  The 
dociunents  are  given  in  fuU.  In  a  paper  headed  "  Les  Faiences 
de  Philippe  le  Hardi,*'  M.  J.  Houdoy  announces  the  discovery 
of  certain  fragments  of  carreaux  hnailUs  on  the  site  of  the 
south  tower  of  the  castle  of  Hesdin.  This  is  important  as  cor- 
roborating a  theory  put  forward  by  him  in  his  Histoire  de  la 
Ceramique  lilloise,  to  the  effect  that  faience  was  fabricated  in 
Flanders  and  Artois  as  early  as  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Additional  confirmation  will  also  be  found  in  the  items 
of  an  inventory  dated  1452,  which  he  gives  at  full  length. 


In  the  Times  of  January  18,  Mr.  Robinson  replies  to  the 
second  letter  of  "  C."  (Times,  January  12)  on  the  subject  of  the 
"  Uncatalogued  Masterpiece."  Firstly,  the  predominance  of 
fair  types  in  the  personages  does  not  argue  a  non- Peninsular 
origin  ;  for  the  majority  of  the  figures  are  actual  portraits  of 
the  reigning  king  and  his  family,  one  of  whom,  a  daughter,  who 
became  the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  is  painted  by  Titian 
in  "  La  Gloria "  as  a  woman  of  a  delicate  pale  complexion, 
slight  hectic  blush,  and  with  abundant  golden  hair.  Secondly, 
"  C."  having  described  the  weeds  of  the  foreground  as  plants 
rare  in  the  Peninsula,  specifies  one,  "the  wild  columbine," 
which  is  common  there.  Thirdly,  supposing  that  a  monogram 
exists,  it  would  be  more  likely  to  occur  on  work  of  Spanish  or 
Portuguese  origin  than  on  a  Flemish  picture,  as  early  Flemish 
artists  were  not  in  the  habit  of  signing  their  paintings.  Fourthly, 
even  if  the  landscape  background  showed  a  northern  country 
(which  Mr.  Robinson  doubts),  it  should  be  remembered  that 
early  painters  often  showed  a  strong  predilection  for  representmg 
in  their  backgrounds  the  scenery  of  lands  foreign  to  them. 
Fifthly,  the  red  cow,  which  is  noted  by  "  C."  as  o(^a  colour 
unusual  in  the  Peninsula,  finds  a  companion  in  a  red  bull  which 
occurs  in  a  fine  illumination  preceding  the  Office  for  the  Dead, 
in  a  manuscript  "  Book  of  Hours,"  which  belonged  to  Alfonso 
v..  King  of  Arragon.     The  book,  which  is  in  the  possession 
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of  Mr.  Robinson,  was  executed  about  1442.  In  respect  of  the 
wheeled  plough,  who  shall  say  that  in  Dom  Emmanuers  time 
such  a  thing  was  unknown  in  Portugal  ? 

The  Bullettino  delV  Instituto^  &c.  (December)  contains  an 
account  by  Lanciani  of  the  recent  excavations  round  the  three 
columns  of  the  Temple  of  Castor.  The  most  curious  thing  is  the 
discovery  of  the  deep  springs  which  once  fed  the  Lacus  Curtius, 
and  which  are  noticed  m  several  of  the  old  MS.  descriptions  of 
earlier  excavations  to  which  Lanciani  refers.  There  is  some 
hope  that  further  remains  of  the  Fasti  Capitolini  may  be  found, 
which  on  one  theory  were  attached  to  the  walls  of  this  temple — 
a  temple  in  which  the  senate  not  unfrequcntly  met.  The  de- 
pression of  Ae  cella  below  the  level  of  the  outer  part  of  the 
temple  is  also  commented  on. 


The  Revue  archiologique  (December)  contains  an  article  by 
Maspero  on  the  stele  of  excommunications  found  at  Napata,  the 
capital  of  Ethiopia ;  and  an  account  of  the  Temple  of  Augustus 
at  Ancyra  in  Phrygia,  by  the  architect  of  the  French  exploring 
expedition  to  Galatia  (the  24th  and  last  part  of  their  great  work 
is  just  being  published). — An  ancient  caricature  of  Ganymede 
on  a  Roman  lamp  now  in  the  Louvre  is  described. — Ruelle  an- 
nounces that  he  has  been  able  to  take  a  complete  list  of  the 
Greek  MSS.  in  the  chapter  library  at  Toledo. 


The  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review  (Quarterly- 
Edinburgh),  January  1872  ("  On  Ephesus  and  the  Temple  of 
Diana;"  by  Alexander  S.  Murray),  reviews  GuhPs  Ephesiaca  and 
Falkener's  Ephesus^  and  gives  an  accurate  and  most  readable 
history  of  Ephesus  and  its  site  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present  hour,  concluding  with  an  account  of  Mr.  Wood's  ex- 
cavations now  in  progress  on  the  site  of  the  famous  temple. 


A  portrait  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  by  Lonsdale,  has  been  lately 
added  by  the  Trustees  to  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  in  Ex- 
hibition Road,  South  Kensington.  It  is,  apparently,  the  original 
of  the  well-known  engraved  portrait  which  fronts  die  title-page 
in  Mr.  Taylor's  Junius  Identified. 


Dr.  Curtius  sends  to  the  firs^  number  of  the  Preussische 

2ahrbilcher  (January  1 1)  a  short  account  of  his  visit  to  Asia 
[inor  and  Greece,  together  with  some  fresh  inscriptions  dis- 
covered by  himself  and  his  companions.  He  undertakes  to  make 
public,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  the  topographical  and 
other  results  of  his  expedition. 


As  a  musical  event  of  considerable  importance  last  Saturday 
we  have  to  record  the  performance  of  Liszt's  Concerto  in  E  7 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  by  Mr.  Dannreuther.  The  enthusiastic 
reception  of  the  work  by  the  audience,  equally  due  to  its  intrinsic 
value  and  to  the  excellent  performance,  showed  once  more  the 
sympathetic  feeling  of  the  English  public  for  the  productions  of 
the  modem  German  school  This  favourable  result  is  even 
more  conclusive  than  the  success  the  same  concerto  met  with  at 
Mr.  Bache's  concert  last  season,  where  the  Liszt  worshippers  had 
assembled  in  full  force,  while  this  time  the  work  had  to  appeal 
to  the  miscellaneous  elements  of  the  public  in  general.  Mr. 
Dannreuther's  rendering  was  highly  praiseworthy  in  most 
respects.  He  had  grasped  the  poetic  meaning  of  Liszt's  music 
with  rare  felicity,  and  mastered  the  immense  technical  difficul- 
ties of  the  work  to  a  considerable  extent.  We  remember  having 
heard  the  same  work  rendered  by  Tausig,  the  lately  deceased 
king  of  his  instrument.  He  was  certainly  superior  to  the 
London  performer  in  the  infallible  correctness  and  appalling 
brilliancy  of  his  play,  but  by  no  means  as  far  as  touch  and 
expression  are  concerned.  The  double  turn  in  the  slargando 
movement  was  given  by  Mr.  Dannreuther  with  the  most  delicate 
and  graceful  dolcissimo ;  and  equal  praise  was  due  to  the  ren- 
dering of  the  theme  of  the  adagio  with  its  arpeggio-like  accom- 
paniment. The  orchestral  part  was  upon  the  whole,  and  con- 
sidering the  difficulties  of  the  work,  satisfactory.  Here  and  there 
it  seemed  wanting  in  the  delicacy  and  discretion  so  necessary 
and  difficult  to  acquire  with  the  complicated  machinery  of  our 


modem  orchestra.  There  also  occurred  some  slight  mistakes 
in  the  single  instruments,  one  passage,  for  instance,  of  the  horn 
being  (if  we  may  trust  our  memory,  unassisted  as  it  was  by  the 
score)  missed  entirely.  In  the  first  movement  Mr.  Manns  ought 
to  have  illustrated  the  rhythmical  accents  with  stronger  touches. 
The  theme— 


which  Liszt  by  the  bye  has  also  used  in  his  setting  of  Lenau's 
ballad  Die  drei  Zigeuner,  is  unmistakably  of  Hungarian  or 
rather  gipsy  origin,  and  depends,  like  all  the  tunes  of  this 
nation,  for  its  effect  entirely  on  its  force  and  originality  of 
rhythm.  Mr.  Manns'  conception  seemed  to  us  much  too  sub- 
dued in  the  contrasts  of  light  and  shade.  About  the  work  itself 
we  have  spoken  on  a  former  occasion  (see  Academy^  vol.  ii. 
p.  282).  We  repeat  here  that  its  merits  rest  less  upon  original 
mvention  than  on  the  consistent  carrying  out  of  a  poetical  idea. 
In  this  respect  it  is  very  valuable  as  showing  that  even  without 
a  rich  flow  of  melodious  spontaneity,  the  mere  dramatic  force 
of  the  original  conception,  and  its  gradual  rise  to  the  climax  of 
pathos,  can  engender  works  of  the  highest  beauty  in  music. 

We  hope  that  the  brilliant  success  of  Liszt's  work  may  encou- 
rage the  authorities  of  the  Saturday  Concerts  to  further  attempts 
at  a  more  frequent  introduction  of  modern  German  works  into 
their  programmes.  F.  HUffer. 


New  Publications. 

Annie,  **  An  Excellent  Person."    By  E.  S.  Maine.    Smith,  Elder, 

and  Co. 
Elze,  CarL     A  Biography  of  Lord  Byron,  with  a  Critical  Essay  on 

his  Place  in  Literature.    Translated  from  the  German  with  Notes. 

Murray. 
Felsing,  J.    Der  literarische  Streit  ub.  die  beiden  Bilder  in  Dresden 

u.  Darmstadt  genannt  Madonna  d.  Biirgermeisters  Meyer.     Leipzig  : 

Vogel. 
Frohner,  W.    Deux  Peintures  de  Vases  grecs  de  la  Nccropole  de 

Kameiros.    Fol.    Paris  :  Baur  et  Detaille. 
SCHASLER,  Max.    yEsthetik  als  Philosophic  des  Schonen  u.  der  Kunst. 

I.  Bd.  4.  Lfg.     Berlin :  Nicolai. 
Scott,    W.   B.     The  British  School   of  Sculpture:    illustrated  by 

20  steel  engravings  and  50  woodcuts.    Virtue  and  Co. 
Sebastian  Brands  NarrenschifT  in  neuhochdeutscber  Uebertragung 

von  Karl  Simrock.    Mit  den  Holzschnitten  der  ersten  Ausgaben  u. 

dem  Bildnisse  Brands  aus  Reusners  Icones.    Berlin :  Lipperheide. 


Theology. 

A  Catena  of  Buddhist  Soriptures  from  the  Chinese.    By  Samuel 
Beal.    Triibner  and  Co. 

This  volume  is,  with  regard  to  Chinese  Buddhism,  what 
Mr.  Spence  Hard/s  work,  A  Manual  of  Budd/tism,  is 
to  Singhalese  Buddhism;  it  corresponds  also  to  what 
M.  E.  Schlagintweit  has  done  for  Thibetan  Buddhism  in 
his  book  entitled  Buddhism  in  Thibet,  In  the  work  before 
us  Mr.  Beal  speaks  but  little  himself;  explanation  and 
discussion  occupy  but  the  smallest  of  spaces.  His  great 
object  is  to  let  the  Chinese  Buddhist  authors  speak;  he 
hides  himself,  as  it  were,  behind  them;  and  his  personal 
work  consists  (besides  the  important  and  essential  work  of 
translation)  in  the  arrangement  of  the  different  parts,  and 
in  the  art  by  means  of  which  he  has  bound  them  together, 
and  has  collected  into  one  whole  fragments  gathered  here 
and  there. 

Several  of  the  writings  quoted  in  this  work  have  already 
appeared  scattered  through  different  numbers  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  The  author  has  had  the  happy 
tiiought  of  collecting  them,  of  linking  them  together,  and 
of  completing  them  by  several  new  translations  in  such  a 
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manner  as  to  form  of  the  whole,  that  which  he  rightly 
entitles  :  A  Catena  of  Buddhist  Scriptures  from  the  Chinese, 
We  will  not  ask  whether  Mr.  Beal  has  always  made  the 
happiest  selection  among  the  Buddhist  literature  of  China ; 
it  did  not  perhaps  depend  on  him  to  make  a  perfectly  free 
choice ;  and  it  must  be  a  chance  whether  an  author  falls  on 
the  most  interesting  works  when  he  draws  from  a  collection 
which  "includes  1440  distinct  works  comprising  5586  books." 
Mr.  Beal  gives  us,  besides,  to  understand  that  he  has  not  had 
all  the  facilities  desirable  for  making  very  deep  researches. 
We  accept  what  he  offers  us,  without  complaining  too 
bitterly  in  the  cases  where  we  might  clearly  have  wished 
for,  or  expected,  other  things. 

After  some  introductory  remarks  (1-9)  in  which  the 
author  insists  on  the  help  which  the  study  of  Chinese 
Buddhism  gives  to  that  of  Indian  Buddhism,  on  the  external 
relations  of  certain  institutions  of  Christianity  and  Buddhism, 
and  finally  on  the  necessity  of  being  acquainted  with  the 
Buddhist  religion,  to  act  efficaciously  on  the  minds  of  those 
who  profess  it,  and  clearly  to  understand  the  part  which  it 
plays  and  the  place  which  it  occupies  in  the  "  Divine  strategy 
employed  in  the  education  of  the  world  "  (p.  7),  the  author 
enters  upon  his  subject.  His  book  is  divided  into  five 
parts : — I.  Legends  and  Myths.  II.  Buddhism  as  a  Religion. 
III.  Scholastic  Period.  IV.  Mystic  Period.  V.  Decline 
and  Fall.  A  general  index  and  an  index  of  proper  names, 
the  latter  being  composed  exclusively  of  Chinese  names 
with  the  Sanskrit  equivalent  or  a  short  explanation  in 
English,  terminate  the  book.  We  will  proceed  to  give  a 
notice  of  the  different  parts,  adding  to  this  summary  some 
remarks. 

I.  The  first  part  rests  on  two  Chinese  works,  the  Fah- 
kai-on-lih-to,  which  Mr.  Beal  translates  "The  Buddhist 
Kosmos,  illustrated,"  and  the  Shing-Tau-ki,  or  Memorials 
of  the  complete  inspiration  of  Tathkgata,  with  an  account 
of  Buddha  ^akyamuni  It  is  perhaps  not  very  natural  to 
place  under  one  heading  two  works,  one  of  which  is  the 
description  of  a  fantastic  world,  while  the  other,  notwith- 
standing the  many  legends  it  contains,  depends  on  an 
historical  fact  The  remarks  with  which  Mr.  Beal  prefaces 
this  section  prove  that  he  has  felt  the  difficulty  \  therefore 
we  will  not  blame  him  for  an  arrangement  which  was 
perhaps  inevitable.  Mr.  Beal  also  observes  that  these  two 
works  belong  to  the  Swdbhivika  school,  the  ruling  one  in 
China,  which  teaches  the  eternity  of  matter  and  leads  to 
Pantheism.  Both  these  books  are  comparatively  modem, 
and,  moreover,  they  are  very  evidently  reproductions.  This 
is  specially  true  of  the  first,  the  author  of  which  is  well 
known  to  be  Jin-ch'au  i  he  himself  gives  the  date  of  his 
work  (a.d.  1 1 27);  he  treats  of  a  subject  which  has  nothing 
primitive  about  it ;  for  it  was  not  in  the  early  times  of  Bud- 
dhism that  its  followers  thought  of  creating  a  world  as  com- 
plicated as  it  is  imaginary ;  and  lastly,  his  book  bristles  with 
quotations  borrowed  from  a  great  number  of  different  works, 
which  only  render  it  the  more  valuable.  It  is  curious  to 
notice,  at  the  opening  of  this  book,  the  efforts  which  the 
author  makes  to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  India,  and 
in  particular  the  special  right  of  the  peninsula  to  the  title 
of  "  middle  country,"  by  which  the  Chinese  are  wont  to 
designate  their  own  land  (p.  16).  But  we  cannot  pause  on 
all  tiie  details  of  the  work  of  Jin-ch*au,  on  all  the  inventions 
by  which  the  imagination  of  the  Hindoo  plays  across  the 
Unknown  in'  time  and  space;  we  will  not  attempt  to 
enumerate  here  the  thirty-two  stages  of  the  Heavens,  nor 
the  eight  burning  and  the  eight  cold  Hells,  nor  the  fields 
of  Buddha,  nor  the  Kalpas,  or  almost  immeasurable  periods 
of  time.     We  will  draw  attention  to  a  few  points  only. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  vagaries  we  find  several  times 


mentioned  the  Karma  *  (particularly  at  pages  34,  40,  86). 
This  is  explained  by  the  close  and  necessary  connection 
which  Buddhism  establishes  between  moral  actions  and  the 
external  condition  of  beings.  From  the  moment  that  an 
almost  infinite  variety  of  worlds  is  admitted,  these  worlds 
must*  be  peopled  according  to  the  consequences  of  the 
Karma,  Buddhism  entirely  subordinates  the  physical  to 
the  moral  world,  and  the  whole  system  of  the  Buddhist 
world  was  perhaps  only  invented  to  correspond  to  the 
development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Karma^ 

There  is  another  point  we  must  notice  which  is  still  more^ 
important,  because  it  concerns  the  usefulness  of  Mr.  Beal's 
work  with  regard  to  Buddhist  studies  considered  as  a  whole. 
The  Chinese  author  borrows  continually  from, works  of 
which  he  quotes  the  titles,  sometimes  in  the  Sanskrit  form 
(which  proves  that  he  is  sure  of  their  identification),  some- 
times in  the  Chinese  form,  but  giving  either  the  English 
translation  or  the  more  or  less  certain  Sanskrit  equivalent 
Now  what  is  important,  according  to  our  views,  would  be 
to  know  whether  the  works  of  which  he  speaks  correspond 
with  known  and  existing  works  in  Sanskrit,  Thibetan,  or  Pili. 

On  this  point  Mr.  Beal  gives  us  no  sufficient  enlighten- 
ment It  may  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  do  otherwise, 
at  least  in  the  greater  number  of  cases ;  for  special  researches 
would  have  been  necessary  for  the  purpose :  we  simply 
state  the  fact  When  we  find  quoted  the  Avatamsaka-sfttra, 
we  identify  it  at  first  sight  with  the  Thibetan  work  in  the 
Bka'-'gyur,  which  bears  5iat  title ;  it  remains  to  be  proved 
whether  the  two  works  coincide.  When  Mr.  Beal  quotes 
the  Kaninika-mahi-raja-sCltra,  and  gives  the  Chinese  title 
Jin-wang-king,  we  cannot  doubt  the  exactness  of  its  Sanskrit 
translation  (although  the  word  mahi  is  not  represented  in 
the  Chinese) ;  but  knowing  that  there  are  in  the  literatures 
of  Nepaul  and  of  Thibet  two  Sdtras,  entitled  Karund — and 
Mahi-karuni-pundarlka-siitra,  we  see  that  the  title  of  the 
Chinese  work  is  not  the  exact  equivalent  of  that  of  the  two 
others,  and  we  are  led  to  ask  ourselves  whether  we  have 
to  do  with  a  third  work,  either  no  longer  extant  or  not 
extant  in  other  Buddhist  literatures.  With  regard  to 
the  In-pen  Siitra,  Mr.  Beal  gives  us  with  hesitation  the 
Sanskrit  equivalent  Mahi-nidina-sdtra,  warning  us  in  this 
manner  that  the  identification  needs  confirmation.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  translation  Pinda-dhana,  which  he  proposes 
for  the  work  named  Lau-tan  (p.  47)  J  hut  here  it  is  probable 
that  Mr.  Beal  has  himself  altered  his  own  Sanskrit  trans- 
lation, and  that  we  ought  to  read  Pinda-dina,  which  means, 
"  a  gift  of  balls  of  rice  " — alms. 

The  translation  "  The  Sfttra  of  Creation  "from  the  Chinese 
Hi-shai-king,  for  which  Mr.  Bed  gives  in  his  index  Shrishti- 
Khanda  with  a  note  of  interrogation  (?),  shows  the  same 
uncertainty.  These  examples  will  serve  to  show  that  there 
is  much  yet  to  be  done  to  prove  the  relations  which  exist 
between  the  Buddhist  books  of  China  and  those  of  India 
and  Thibet.  Mr.  Beal  has  felt  himself  hampered  by  this 
difficulty,  and  has  had  neither  the  time  nor  the  means  to 
solve  it  It  is  only  by  examining  and  comparing  the  dif- 
ferent literatures  that  the  truth  will  be  discovered.  A  mere 
translation  qf  titles,  however  learnedly  made,  can  but  pro- 
duce uncertain  results. 

While  on  the  subject  of  Sanskrit  words  in  Mr.  Beal's 
work,  we  must  remark  that  they  are  often  defective.  The 
word  which  he  writes  Shrishti-Khanda  ought  to  be  written 
Srishti-Khanda  (or  better  still,  Sraji-Khanda)  j  we  also  often 
meet  with  rijah  and  its  plural  rijahs  with  an  h,  which 

♦  It  is  known  that  this  term,  which  signifies  "  act,"  designates  the 
actions  of  intelligent  beings  considered  in  their  moral  value,  and  m 
the  inevitable  consequences,  which  the  law  of  justice  attaches  to  them* 
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nothing  can  justify;  we  may  say  the  same  of  the  j'  in 
Vijnyina.  We  also  remark  variations  in  the  orthography  : 
why  write  sanscara  (p.  97)  when  in  another  place  we  read 
sanskira,  and  when  iht  k  is  usually  substituted  for  c  ?  We 
will  not  carry  these  remarks  any  further.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Mr.  Beal,  being  a  Chinese  and  not  a  Sanskrit 
scholar,  should  often  wrongly  spell  Sanskrit  words;  the 
fault  is  attributable  rather  to  Sanskrit  scholars  themselves. 
When  they  have  agreed  upon  the  system  of  transcription  to 
be  adopted  for  the  language  which  they  make  their  special 
study,  they  may  perhaps  have  a  right  to  blame  those  who 
do  not  make  it  their  special  study  for  denaturalising  words 
through  faulty  orthography. 

The  second  chapter  of  the  first  section  is,  as  we  have 
already  said,  upon  the  life  of  ^akyarauni.  The  Chinese 
work  which  deserves  best  to  be  known  upon  this  subject 
is  the  first  edition  of  the  Lalita  Vistara;  but  it  is  not 
this  which  Mr.  Beal  offers  us  now.  If  he  should  at  some 
future  day  be  able  to  give  us  this,  he  will  render  an  impor- 
tant service  to  Buddhist  studies.  In  the  mean  time  he  puts 
before  us  the  Shing-tau-ki,  composed  in  the  seventh  century 
by  Wong-Puh.  "  It  is,"  says  Mr.  Beal,  "  probably  a  copy 
of  the  first  records.  It  claims  a  semi-canonical  authority 
as  belonging  to  the  traditional  or  Smriti  class  of  works" 
(P*  ^30)*  It  is  true  that  this  work  has  an  ancient  and 
primitive  appearance ;  but  its  date  is  incontestably  modem. 

Mr.  Beal  has  already  given  the  translation  of  this  book, 
and  of  a  commentary  upon  it,  in  the  20th  volume  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  (part  ii  1863),  and  to  this  he 
refers  the  reader,  as  in  the  present  work  he  omits  the 
commentary.  The  simple  translation  of  the  work  of  Wong- 
Puh  would  be  insufficient,  and  far  too  enigmatical,  if  it  did 
not  relate  to  a  subject  which  has  been  already  treated 
several  times,  from  divers  sources,  and  of  which  the  Asiatic 
Journal  offers,  in  the  volume  previously  quoted,  a  more 
complete  exposition. 

The  most  original  part  of  this  chapter  is  the  discussion 
by  which  it  opens  (pp.  126-130)  upon  the  name  Buddha 
(Jakyamuni,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Beal,  might  be  of 
Scythian  origin.  The  author  lays  much  stress  on  the  name 
Cakya,  which  bears  no  small  resemblance  to  ^ika,  the 
(Persian)  name  for  the  Scythians,  and  on  several  other 
particulars  which  he  interprets  skilfully.  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Beal  is  not  the  first  to  bring  forward  this  interesting 
theory,  which  is  well  worthy  of  examination.  It  is  plain 
that  the  etymology  attributed  by  the  Indians  to  the  word 
Qakya  is  purely  fanciful  (like  many  others),  but  if  we  are  to 
believe  that  the  ^ikyas  came  from  Scythia,  we  must  fix 
their  arrival  in  India  at  an  earlier  period  than  623  or  625 
B.C.,  the  date  proposed  by  Mr.  Beal ;  for  (Jikyamuni,  who 
died  (according  to  the  generally  admitted  Singhalese  calcu- 
lation) in  543,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  must  have  been  born  in 
623 ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  belonged  to  a 
family  newly  arrived  from  Scythia.  Indeed,  and  this  is  my 
strongest  argument  against  Mr.  Beal*s  theory,  the  founder 
of  Buddhism,  by  his  character,  and  the  turn  of  his  mind, 
appears  to  have  been  an  Indian,  a  thorough  Indian,  a  great 
deal  too  much  of  an  Indian  to  have  been  a  Scythian ! 

II.  In  the  second  section  Mr.  Beal  commences  by 
showing  that  Buddhism  is  really  a  religion,  and  he  gives  us 
to  understand  that  ^ikyamuni  must  have  gone  back  to 
anterior  traditions  for  his  doctrines ;  which  is  as  much  as 
implicitly  to  recognise  several  historic  Buddhas :  a  serious 
question,  which  cannot  be  decided  by  simple  suppositions. 
The  passages  quoted  at  the  close  of  this  exposition  are — 
firstly,  the  versified  and  well-known  adages  which  contain 
the  doctrine  of  Buddhism ;  secondly,  some  passages  relating 
to  the  four  Truths;  thirdly,  passages  relating  to  the  Nir- 


vana ;  fourthly  and  fifthly,  the  S^tra  of  forty-two  sections 
and  die  Piatimdksha,  two  important  works,  the  translation 
of  which  has  already  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  (19th  voL  ist  series) ;  sixthly,  the  d^y 
manual  of  the  Shaman,  an  interesting  collection  of  the 
actions  and  sacramental  words  required  daily  from  a  Buddhist 
monk;  seventhly,  passages  relating  to  the  school  of  TianfaL 
All  is  not  equally  new,  nor  of  equal  importance,  although 
an  is  interesting  in  this  collection :  we.  will  notice  specially 
the  parts  not  previously  published. 

With  regard  to  the  four  Truths,  Mr.  Beal  gives  us  a  frag- 
ment of  the  Pari-nirvina-sfitra.  We  here  find  a  very  com- 
plete and  detailed  exposition  of  the  first  Truth,  illustrated  in 
all  its  parts  by  those  examples  which  the  Hindoos  lavish 
with  a  fertility  and  a  sagacity  peculiar  to  themselves,  but 
which  do  not  always,  bring  with  them  conviction.  As  the 
proverb  says,  "  Comparaison  n*est  pas  raison."  The  other 
three  Trutiis  are  scarcely  mentioned  by  name.  But  we 
must  notice  another  omission  still  more  to  be  regretted. 
It  is  true  that  every  writing  on  the  subject  of  the  four  Truths 
is  worthy  of  attention,  and  a  quotation  from  the  Chinese 
Pari-nirvina  is  all  the  more  interesting,  because  this  work, 
or  a  work  of  the  same  title,  exists  in  the  other  Buddhist 
literatures.  But  on  the  subject  of  the  four  Truths,  these 
same  Uteratures  offer  us  a  particular  book,  a  S^tra  which  is 
the  first  discourse  pronounced  by  (Jikyamuni,  and  which  is 
considered  authentic,  although  each  literature  has  its  special 
version.  Gogerly  has  given  us  the  translation  of  the  Pali 
text  (JourncU  of  the  Ceylon  Branch  of  the  R.  A.  Soc.  No.  66). 
I  may  be  allowed  to  remind  the  reader  that  I  have  myself 
translated  or  compared  four  versions  of  this  primitive  dis- 
course (Journal  asiatiquey  mai-juin,  1870).  What  does 
Chinese  Uterature  offer  us  on  this  point?  Mr.  Beal  does 
not  tell  us,  and  yet  it  would  be  of  the  greatest''  impor- 
tance to  discover.  There  is  no  doubt  that  one  at  least  of 
these  writings  exists  in  Chinese ;  possibly  all  may  exist  in 
the  Buddhist  literature  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  They 
might  not  be  easily  discovered,  but  they  are  worth  the 
trouble  of  seeking.  We  call  Mr.  Beal's  attention  to  this 
point 

It  is  again  the  Pari-nirvina-stoa  which  furnishes  Mr.  Beal 
with  materials  on  the  question  of  the  Nirv^a.  The 
author  begins  by  telling  us  that  Chinese  works  generally 
define  Nirvana  as  the  condition  in  which  there  is  neither 
birth  nor  death  (p.  172),  a  perfectly  true  definition,  but 
somewhat  vague,  as  the  point  precisely  is  to  know  in  what 
this  condition  consists.  Mr.  Beal  remarks  in  twoother  places 
(pp.  276  and  281)  that  Buddhism  proceeds  by  elimination  : 
it  denies  one  attribute,  then  a  second,  then  a  third,  and  so 
on  until  one  scarcely  knows  what  remains ;  and  that  which 
remains,  if  indeed  there  remains  anything,  it  takes  care  not 
to  define  clearly.  The  Buddhists  appear  to  try  to  contra- 
dict every  affirmation  by  a  negation,  and  to  neutralise  one 
assertion  by  another.  They  employ  to  the  uttermost  the 
essentially  Buddhist  rule  of  the  juste  milieuy  which  in 
certain  cases,  and  especially  in  metaphysics,  consists  in 
advancing  nothing,  and  in  ruining  every  argument  employed 
by  another.  Who  could  define  clearly  the  Buddhist  "true 
self,"  or  "  I,"  of  which  Buddha  affirms  that  it  is  permanent, 
full  of  joy,  personal,  and  pure  ?  (p.  180).  These  terms  seem 
to  assert  in  a  positive  manner,  the  persistence  of  personality 
and  identity  in  the  Nirv^a :  but  the  reasoning  which  led  to 
this  conclusion  is  far  from  creating  clear  ideas;  and  one 
cannot  rest  on  this  assertion  only,  fully  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  Nirvina,  of  that  "  silent  extinction  "  (Tsih- 
mieh,  p.  172)  which  for  some  is  a  complete  annihilation 
"  vollstandige  Vemichtung"  (Wassilief).  One  might  con- 
clude firom  the  passages  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Beal  that 
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Chinese  Buddhism  rejects  the  annihilation-Nirvana;  but 
these  writings  do  not  include  the  whole  ©f  Chinese  Bud- 
dhism ;  sudd  it  is  very  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  the  ques- 
tion has  been  solved  in  different  ways  by  the  Buddhists 
themselves.  It  is  not  easy  to  draw  from  contradictory 
assertions  a  certain  and  definite  conclusion :  Adhuc  sub 
judUe  lis  est. 

With  regard  to  the  school  of  Tian-t*ai,  which  is  a  very 
important  one  in  China,  Mr.  Beal  gives  us  a  description  of 
the  principal  seat  of  this  sect — an  account  of  a  visit  to  the 
central  convent — also  an  analysis  and  partial  translation  of 
the  principal  work  of  its  founder,  Chi-kai  (the  end  of  the 
sixth  century).  This  work,  named  Chi-kwan,  or  knowledge 
and  meditation,  presents  the  minute  exactness  which  dis- 
tinguishes Indian  and  especially  Buddhist  writers  in  the 
enumeration  of  aQ  the  parts  of  the  subject  treated,  and  in 
the  determination  of  all  the  means  it  is  necessary  to  use, 
most  of  which  are  remarkable  only  for  their  puerility.' 

III.  With  the  third  section  we  enter  into  the  interminable 
sophistries  of  the  Prajna-PHramit^  which  forms  in  Thibetan 
literature  so  vast  a  compilation,  yet  which  is  capable  of 
considerable  abridgment,  seeing  that  it  may  be  entirely  con- 
tained in  the  letter  A*  Mr.  Beal  has  already  published  in 
^t  Journal  of  the  E,  As,  Society  (New  Series,  vol.  i.  part  i.) 
the  translation  of  the  Vajra-tchedika  and  of  the  Prajna- 
Paramitd-Hridaya ;  he  confines  himself  in  ^his  new  work  to 
-short  quotations  from  the  former,  but  reproduces  entirely 
the  latter,  which  recapitulates  in  a  felicitous  manner  the 
spirit  and  method  of  the  Prajna-Pdramiti,  by  collecting  the 
principal  topics  of  Buddhism,  and  by  applpng  to  them  an 
inexorable  sjrstem  of  negation.  But  the  most  novel  and 
important  part  of  this  section  is  the  translation  of  a  long 
fragment  of  the  (Jurangama,  which  occupies  84  pages  of 
the  book,  in  small  print,  and  reproduces  about  one -third 
of  the  original  work.  Mr.  Beal  seems  to  suppose  that  this 
Sfitra,  which  treats  of  the  contemplation  or  ecstacy  named 
Samadhi,  may  be  the  same  as  the  Samidhi-Rlja  :  but  there 
is  nothing  to  authorise  this  supposition.  The  Samtdhi- 
Rija  and  the  ^urangama  both  treat  to  all  appearance  of 
the  same  subject,  but  are  two  distinct  works.  In  Thibetan, 
they  may  be  found  in  the  same  volume  (the  9th)  in  the 
section  Mdo  of  the  Bka'-'g3rur,  the  former  at  the  beginning, 
the  latter  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  but  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  forms  part  of  the  same  section  as  the  Prajni- 
P^ramitl 

rv.  In  the  fourth  section  (Mystic  Period),  the  author, 
after  a  few  words  on  the  relations  of  mysticism  with  scho- 
lastic subtilities,  sets  forth  the  Buddhist  mysticism,  created 
hj  Aryadeva,  a  disciple  of  Nagardjuna,  whose  principal 
creations  are  Amit^bhia  and  AvaJokitegvara.  Amit^bha  is 
the  Dhyani-Buddha  (which  one  might  call  the  mental  reflec- 
tion, the  intellectual  and  mystic  manifestation)  of  ^ikyamuni. 
Hence  the  honours  paid  to  him  in  China  and  in  Japan. 
The  abode  of  this  personage,  as  mystical  and  imaginary  as 
himself,  is  Sukhavatt.  Mr.  Beal  enumerates  the  different 
ideas  attached  to  the  name  or  to  the  person  of  Amitibha. 
"  Boimdless  light,"  such  is  the  sense  of  this  word.  To  this 
notion  is  joined  that  of  omnipresence,  which  may  be 
rendered  by  the  name  of  Vairochana  (although  this  word 
does  not  appear  to  bear  that  meaning,  and  we  doubt  the 
correctness  of  the  translation  which  Mr.  Beal  gives  of  it, 
**  the  Omnipresent,"  p.  373)  ;t  that  of  Eternity,  to  which  the 

*  The  ninth  work  in  the  section  named  Sher-phyin  (Prajna-P^- 
mitft)  in  the  Bka'-'gyur  is  reduced  to  the  letter  Ay  considered  as  the 
mother  of  aU  learning,  because  it  represents  writing  and  the  beginning 
of  all  knowledge.    (See  Astatic  ResearcfuSy  voL  xx.  part  it) 

t  Vairochana  signifies  "  son  of  Virochana."  VirockanOy  from 
vi  ruch^  signifies  nothing  but  "  to  shine  i^  the  preposition  vi  bears 


Chinese  appear  specially  to  attach  themselves,  and  which 
the  name  of  Amitibha  appears  to  favour  on  account  of  the 
similarity,betweenAmita,  "immense,"  and  Amrita,  "immortal" 
(not  Amirta,  as  we  find  in  p.  373);  and  finally,  that  of  Adi- 
Buddha,  or  the  primordial  Buddha.  I  admit  that  the 
Sanskrit  term  Adi-Buddha  is,  as  Mr.  Beal  asserts,  without 
sufficient  proo^  the  equivalent  of  the  Chinese  yih-sin,  "  one 
form  of  existence"  (p.  373),  properly  a  single  heart,  or.  an 
only  heart,  the  heart  of  unity.  This  word  "  heart "  (one  self), 
which  is  in  the  Sanskrit  hridaya,  shows  in  Amitibha  the 
inner  self,  and  leads  naturally  to  the  idea  of  love  and  com- 
passion, which  are  also  some  of  the  attributes  of  the  Dhyani« 
Buddha.  But  as  self  is  manifested  by  speech,  speech  is  also 
one  of  the  attributes  of  Amitibha :  only  under  this  form,  he 
takes  a  distinct  name  and  personality,  and  becomes  a  sort 
of  "Word"  (Logos)  by  the  name  of  Avalokitegvara  (p.  314^, 
It  is  therefore  natural  that  Mr.  Beal  should  pass  on  to  this 
personage  after  giving  two  firagments  relating  to  Amitibha* 

Neither  in  the  text  nor  in  the  index  of  Mr.  Beal's  work 
do  we  find  the  translation  of  the  title  of  the  works  from 
which  these  fragments  are  taken.  The  first,  entitled  Tsing- 
tu-wan,  appears  to  signify  "  Description  of  the  pure  eartlv' 
and  the  two  first  terms  seem  to  correspond  with  the  Sanskrit 
^uddha-bhumi :  we  know  no  Indian  work  of  this  name,  but 
the  Chinese  work  being  a  popular  book,  according  to  Mn 
Beal,  may  perhaps  not  be  contained  in  the  Buddhist  canon. 
The  second  work,  Wu-liang-shen-king,  is  a  Stoa.  Mr. 
Beal  informs  us  that  Wu-liang-shen  is  the  name  of  Amitibha 
taken  in  the  acceptation  of  **  Eternal."  This  S^tra  may 
correspond  with  tiie  Amitibha-vynha  of  the  Thibetans, 
placed  in  the  Kon-Tsegs  of  the  Bka'-'gyur  {Asiatic  Re- 
searches, voL  XX.  part  iL) ;  but  as  Mr.  Beal  calls  his  trans- 
lation "The  Western  Paradise"  (p.  378),  the  original  would 
seem  rather  to  correspond  with  the  Sukhavati-vyftha,  and 
the  opening  passages  seem  to  have  reference  to  the  details 
given  by  Csoma  concerning  the  Thibetan  work,  which  is 
the  third  in  the  7  th  volume  of  the  section  {Asiatic  Re-- 
searches,  vol.  xx.  part  ii.).  It  is  moreover  possible  that  the 
Amitibha  and  the  Sukhavati-vyAha  of  the  Bka'-'gyur  are 
one  and  the  same  book. 

The  history  of  Avalokitegvara  is  curious.  It  is  this 
divinity  who  comes  to  life  again  perpetually  at  Lhassa  in 
the  person  of  the  Thibetan  Pope,  the  Dalai-Lama.  In  China, 
he  has  become  a  female  deity :  Mr.  Beal  states  this  as  a 
fact  without  giving  any  explanation.  The  name  of  Ava- 
lokitegvara  has  also  its  history.  The  Thibetans  render  it 
by  Sbyan-ras-gzigs-dvang-phyng,  "  The  Lord  who  looks  with 
his  eyes."  The  Chinese  call  it  Kwan-shai-yin.  Kwan  also 
signifies  to  look^  like  avalokita ;  but  shai-yin,  "  world-voice," 
does  not  correspond  with  Igvara,  the  master,  and  some 
have  thought  that  it  was  a  corruption  of  Tsen-tsai,  the  self- 
existent  (Igvara,  p.  383).  Mr.  Beal  refutes  this  opinion,  and 
proves  by  various  arguments,  which  appear  to  carry  weight, 
that  Kwan-shai-yin  is  correct,  and  is  not  the  translation,  as 
had  been  thought,  of  Avalokitegvara,  but  of  Samanta-mukha, 
another  name  or  epithet  of  Avalokitegvara,  signifying  "  the 
universally  manifested  voice."  I  am  not  certain  that  Mr. 
Beal  has  fully  solved  the  difficulties  which  the  Chinese  name 
of  this  divinity  presents;  but  assuredly  his  discussion  is 
worthy  of  serious  consideration.  With  regard  to  Samanta- 
mukha,  which  is  the  title  of  the  24th  chapter  of  the 
"  Lotus  of  the  good  Law,"  Mr.  Beal  gives  the  translation 
from  the  Chinese  version,  which  offers  materials  for  a 
fruitful  comparison  with  the  corresponding  portion  of  the 
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of  dispersion.    One  might  translate  it,  ''of  ^ 
f  a£u,    beaming.     Virochana  is  one  of  the 
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French  translation  by  Bumouf.  At  the  end  of  this  extract, 
the  learned  Sinologue  makes  us  acquainted  with  a  much 
less  well  known  writing,  the  liturgy  of  Kwan-yin,  a  very 
interesting  summary  of  a  popular  Chinese  form  of  worship. 

V.  The  fifth  section  (Decline  and  Fall)  is  very  short,  and 
treats  of  the  notions  foreign  to  Buddhism,  which  have  been 
added  to  it  voluntarily  or  forcibly,  particularly  through  the 
influence  of  the  Indian  forms  of  worship  of  Vishnu  and 
of  (Jiva,  especially  of  the  latter.  This  question  might  be 
treated  far  more  fully  than  it  has  been  by  Mr.  Beal.  He 
has  attached  himself  especially  to  a  very  curious  point  in 
this  decadence,  the  worship  of  serpents,  to  which  Mr.  James 
Fergusson  has  already  called  our  attention.  Mr.  Beal  takes 
this  opportunity  to  give  us  an  interesting  extract,  according 
to  the  Chinese  version,  of  the  Megha-mandala-varsha- 
vardhana,  the  Sdtra  which  is  repeated  to  obtain  rain,  a 
blessing  so  often  needed,  especially  in  India.  He  also 
touches  in  a  few  words  on  a  curious  and  interesting  question, 
the  influence  which  Christianity  may  have  had  upon 
Buddhism  (p.  412).  The  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
Central  Asia  by  the  Nestorian  missions,  the  traces  of  which 
were  long  preserved,  is  certainly  worthy  of  deep  study.  In 
his  introductory  remarks  Mr.  Beal  had  previously  spoken 
of  what  the  Christianity  of  the  middle  ages  borrowed  from 
Buddhism,  and  we  know  that  Mr.  Max  Miiller  has  already 
thrown  light  upon  one  of  the  points  which  prove  the  con- 
nection between  two  religions  so  similar  in  certain  features, 
though  fundamentally  so  dissimilar. 

There  exists  in  this  connection,  and  in  these  mutual 
borrowings,  a  fruitful  source  of  observations,  and  of  historical 
information,  which  will  be  explored  at  some  future  period 
when  our  acquaintance  with  Buddhism  is  more  extended. 

Mr.  Beal's  book  is  neither  entirely  new,  as  regards  its 
component  parts  (seeing  that  he  has  already  published  some 
of  them),  nor  is  it  fully  satisfactory  with  regard  to  Chinese 
Buddhist  literature,  of  which  he  gives  us  but  a  very  partial 
sketch  j  but,  considering  the  abundance  of  details  and  the 
information  of  all  kinds  which  it  contains ;  the  picture  of 
Chinese  Buddhism  which  it  presents  to  us,  taken  from  the 
very  source ;  the  proof  it  furnishes  of  the  importance  of  this 
fraction  of  Buddhism,  and  of  the  vast  literature  which  is  the 
exponent  of  its  doctrines,  institutions,  and  history,  the  book 
before  us  is  of  great  vahie.  It  will  contribute  to  the  popular 
knowledge  of  Buddhism,  and  at  the  same  time  it  will  give 
valuable  assistance  to  scholars  in  their  work  of  comparing 
the  diflerent  branches  of  that  religion,  which,  having  its 
birthplace  in  India,  has  spread  itself  over  the  whole  of 
'  Oriental  and  Central  Asia.  Leon  Feer. 


Contents  of  the  Journals  and  Notes, 

British  Quarterly,  January. — The  fheological  article  of  this  number 
is  a  curious  specimen  of  the  use  and  abuse  of  Rabbinic  lore.  It  professes 
to  be  a  criticism  on  Tht  Speaker's  Commentary ^  but  the  only  consider- 
able defect  which  it  discovers  in  the  first  volume  of  that  work  is  the 
neglect  of  Jewish  tradition.  Bishop  Browne,  for  instance,  and  Mr. 
£spin,  have  failed  to  account  for  an  inverted  Hebrew  letter  {Nun) ; 
the  Bishop  has  also  committed  himself  to  a  hastv  statement  about  "  the 
belief  of  all  Jewish  antiquity  " ;  while  Mr.  Clark  has  shown  himself  to 
be  ignorant  of  the  difference  of  opinion  among  the  Jews  of  Palestine 
and  Babvlon  on  the  subject  of  the  Decalogue.  The  reviewer  altogether 
ignores  *'  modem ''  criticism,  and  thinks  that  the  occurrence  of  the  name 
Jehovah  in  the  Moabite  inscription  is  a  convincing  attestation  of  the 
history  of  Balaam. 

Theolog.  Literaturblatt  (organ  of  the  Rom.  Cath.  faculty  at  Bonn). 
— Dr.  Ruland  gives  a  description  (Dec.  1 8)  of  an  important  work  just 
published,  as  the  result  of  fifteen  years'  toil,  by  Prof.  E.  Ranke,  the 
Ira^ents  of  an  ancient  Latin  version  of  the  C5.  T.  preserved  in  two 
palimpsests  at  Wiirzburg. — Prof.  LAngen  reviews  some  recent  books  on 
the  Apocalypse,  and  (Jan.  i)  the  works  of  Weiss  on  St.  Mark,  and 
Godet  on  St.  Luke.— Herr  von  Reumout  describes  (Jan.  15)  researches 


on  the  basilica  of  St  Andrew  at  Rome  in  two  recent  numbers  of  de 
Rossi's  Bullettino^  and  Dr.  Hartsen  reviews  Maudsley's  Body  and  Mind. 
Zeitsch.  ftir  wiaa.  Theologie,  Vol.  xv.  No.  2. — Pfleiderer  continues- 
his  exegetical  studies  of  Pauline  doctrines  by  an  essay  on  Justification. — 
Hil^enfeld  writes  on  the  Christ-party  and  the  Nicolaitans ;  the  former, 
he  tninks,  stood  in  much  the  same  connection  with  the  first  apostles  as 
the  latter  with  St.  Paul. — Hitzig  sums  up  the  principal  aiguments 
against  Lagarde's  ingenious  emendation  of  Isa.  x.  4  in  the  Academy^ 
Dec.  15,  1070. — Pratorius  translates  the  book  of  Baruch  from  ^e 
iEthiopic. — Hilgenfeld  continues  his  examination  of  Keim's  History  of 
Jesus. —  Moriz  Schmidt  proposes  an  emendation  of  Theophilus  ad 
Antolycum,  ii.  6,  p.  62  (Otto). — Siegfried  reviews  Cheyne's  The  Book  of 
Isaiah  Chronologically  Arranged^  and  Notes  and  Criticisms  on  the  ITebreu/ 
Text  of  Isaiah,  He  remarks  of  the  former  that,  though  the  influence 
of  Ewald  is  generally  visible,  the  author  has  often  struck  out  an  original 
line  of  argument,  and  in  some  points  of  importance,  which  the  reviewer 
might  easily  have  added  to,  has  rejected  the  authority  of  his  master. 
The  exegetical  notes,  a  department  wholly  neglected  by  Ewald,  are  said 
to  evidence  wide  reading  and  a  sound  critical  judgment,  and  in  general 
the  style  of  the  work  is  commended  for  its  clearness  and  precision.. 
Notes  and  Criticisms  is  also  described  as  sound  in  method,  skilful  in 
combination,  and  here  and  there  extremely  acute.  As  to  Isa.  viii.  19- 
23,  the  reviewer  suggests  (very  plausibly,  in  our  opinion)  that  verses  21 
and  22  should  be  transposed. — A.  H.  reviews  Part  L  of  Ewald's  work 
on  the  New  Testament,  and  Haupt  on  Old  Testament  quotations  in  the 
Gospels ;  Ronsch,  Lagarde's  edition  of  Jerome*s  Quaestiones  and  OnO" 
mastica  Sacra  ;  A.  H.,  Lucht  on  the  two  last  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans. 

Theologisoh  Tijdsolirift,  January. — Prof.  S.  Hoekstra  gives  us  his 
thoughts  on  the  nature  and  method  of  Theology. — Prof.  Kuenen  dis- 
cusses an  acute  but  over-subtle  conjecture  of  Dr.  Oort  on  the  Beth- 
Ephrath  of  Mic.  v.  I. — Among  the  books  reviewed  are  The  Speaker's 
Commentary,  and  the  attempted  refutations  of  that  work  by  Colenso  and 
Strange.  It  is  intelligible  that  Dr.  Kuenen  should  exaggerate  the  public 
importance  of  the  Archbishop  of  York*s  undertaking,  and  equally  so  that 
he  should  administer  a  gentle  reproof  to  sudi  biassed  investigations. 

Canon  Perowne,  the  cotamentator  of  the  Psalms,  has  favoured  us 
with  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  Prof,  de  Lagarde's  "Discovery  of 
Psalmbts."  He  points  out  that  it  would  be  a  surprising  coincidence 
if,  when  we  have  but  two  acrostic  Psalms  with  a  supernumerary  verse, 
the  author's  name  should  in  each  case  be  formed  uova  the  same  verS 
pdddh,  compounded  with  one  of  the  sacred  names,  and  "waits  for 
further  light!" 

Dr.  Quarry,  author  of  an  able  apologetic  work  on  "  Genesis,"  referred 
to  as  an  authority  by  Bishop  Browne,  has  written  to  complain  (i)  of 
Bishop  Colenso's  reproof  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely  for  his  unquestioning^ 
acceptance  of  the  results  of  Dr.  Quarr>''s  analysis,  and  (2)  of  his  mis- 
representation of  Dr.  Quarry's  view  of  the  argument  firom  the  repetition 
of^the  sacred  names. 

Mr.  Finn  has  published  a  collection  of  papers  on  The  Orphan  Colony 
ofJrMs  in  China  (Nisbet),  together  with  a  translation  of  the  original 
letter  received  by  Mr.  Layton,  British  Consul  at  Amoy,  in  1850,  from 
the  Jews  in  Kae-Fung-Foo.  It  would  appear  that  this  Jewish  colony 
dates  from  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century  of  our  era,  and  was  formed 
by  an  emigration  from  India.  The  Jews  of  the  latter  country  (came 
originally  u-om  Persia ;  and,  in  fact,  the  colophon  of  the  Chinese  copy 
of  the  Pentateuch  is  in  Persian  (p.  65).  It  is  strange  that  no  mention, 
is  made  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  in  the  Chinese  letter  to  Mr.  Laytoa 
(p.  49).  In  the  appendix  Mr.  Finn  gives  the  Hebrew  letter  addressed 
to  tlie  Chinese  community,  to  which  the  letter  above  referred  to  was 
the  reply.  If  these  Chinese  Jews  had  understood  Hebrew,  they  would 
probably  have  suspected  the  true  character  of  their  questioners. 
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Trilobites.    Extrait  da  Supplement  au  Volume  I^  du  Syst^me  silurien 

du  Centre  de  la  Boh^me.    Par  Joachim  Barrande.    Prague  et  Paris, 

1871. 
This  work  comprises  the  author's  review  of  his  studies  on 
the  development  of  Trilobites  in  general ;  a  chapter  on  the 
vertical  distribution  of  Trilobites  in  the  Silurian  formation  of 
Bohemia ;  a  comparison  of  the  occurrence  of  the  Trilobites 
and  Cephalopods  in  the  Silurian  basin  of  Bohemia ;  while  a 
fourth  chapter  expounds  some  new  palaeontological  views 
founded  on  his  observations.  His  conclusions,  which  are 
strongly  anti-Darwinian,  demand  attention  on  account  of  the 
author's  vast  experience  in  palaeontological  questions. 

Notwithstanding  the  considerable  time  and  attention  which 
the  author  has  bestowed  upon  this  subject,  he  has  failed  to 
discover  any  evidence  of  the  gradual  development  of  Trilo- 
bites. Neither  the  modifications  of  the  head  of  the  different 
genera  nor  of  the  thorax  or  pygidium  offer  sufficient  cha- 
racters, and  in  cases  where  there  exist  intermediate  forms, 
the  great  difference  in  the  geological  age  to  which  they 
belong  must  at  once  cause  us  to  dismiss  all  thoughts  of 
placing  them  side  by  side.  Besides  this,  a  portion  at  least 
of  the  Trilobites  of  the  Primordial  fauna  do  not  belong 
to  the  lowest  organized  forms  of  this  Crustacean  group, 
whilst  the  dimensions  of  some  of  the  Paradoxides  are  only 
surpassed  in  size  by  very  few  forms  of  the  second  fauna, 
which  belong  to  the  genus  Asaphus.  The  first  appearance 
of  nearly  all  genera  in  the  first  and  second  fauna  also  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  hypothesis,  that  the  generic  characters 
are  developed  like  the  specific  variations  by  gradual  changes. 
The  non-appearance  of  new  genera  is  very  surprising,  at  a 
time  when  the  order  was  still  in  full  development,  in  the 
middle  of  the  Palaeozoic  epoch. 

According  to  the  theory  of  transformation,  the  animal  in 
developing  itself  ought  to  reproduce  the  forms  of  its  an- 
cestors. But  Trilobites  show  already  in  some  of  the  oldest 
known  forms  a  great  number  of  segments,  whilst  it  is  known 
that  the  embryonic  forms  of  Trilobites  possess  only  few 
segments.  M.  Barrande  does  not  believe  in  a  retrograde 
movement  in  the  development  of  the  Trilobites  after  the 
Primordial  fauna,  considering  the  great  irregularity  (which 
he  shows  by  means  of  numerous  tables)  in  the  vertical  dis- 
tribution of  this  class.  He  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  relations 
which  are  proved,  by  the  distribution  of  the  genera  and  spe- 
cies of  Trilobites  in  Bohemia,  to  exist  between  the  Silurian 
formation  of  that  country  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

He  shows  there  is  not  one  known  genus  of  Trilobites  in 
any  of  the  Silurian  strata  of  Europe  which  is  not  also  found 
in  Bohemia.  Six  genera,  amongst  them  Hydrocephalus  and 
Sao,  are  only  known  from  Bohemia.  The  North  Silurian 
zone  possesses  a  certain  anteriority  as  compared  with  that 
of  Bohemia,  as  some  of  the  Trilobite  types  occur  lower 
down  in  Scandinavia, 

Comparing  the  Cephalopodous  fauna  with  the  Trilobite 
fauna  of  the  Silurian  basin  of  Bohemia,  Barrande  finds  that, 
l^esides  the  earlier  appearance  of  Trilobites  (the  Cephalopoda 
are  wanting  in  the  Primordial  fauna),  they  are  also  numeri- 
cally by  far  the  stronger  order.  Only  in  the  third  fauna  do 
the  Cephalopoda  become  more  important  and  numerous  in 
comparison  with  Trilobites.  These  two  great  groups  show 
great  contrasts,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  appear- 
ance of  one,  and  the  diminution  of  the  other  group,  as  they 
are  entirely  independent  of  each  other,  are  due  to  changes 
of  the  physical  conditions  during  the  Silurian  epoch. 

The  author  tries  to  explain  the  appearance  of  species  in 
a  stratum  by  four  hypotheses  :  i.  The  vertical  propagation 
of  species,  which  range  from  the  oldest  strata  to  younger 


horizons.  2.  The  filiation,  which  points  to  the  development 
of  new  species  out  of  older  ones.  3.  The  immigration 
from  other  parts.  And  lastly,  4.  Renovation.  By  renovation 
he  understands  the  appearance  of  species  which  cannot  be 
explained  by  any  of  the  three  former  modes  of  appearances. 
This  generatio  (uquivoca  of  Barrande  is  however  entirely 
different  from  intermittence  of  species,  which  he  treats  in 
a  separate  chapter. 

Barrande  finally  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  most  of 
the  successive  series  of  Trilobites  met  with  in  the  Bohemian 
Silurian  formation  can  only  be  explained  on  the  theory  of 
renovation,  A  very  small  number  of  species  are  regarded  as 
having  immigrated,  but  the  numbers  in  the  column  of  "  pro- 
pagation verticale"  are  considerable.  But  he  holds  that 
there  is  not  one  Bohemian  trilobite,  nor  one  cephalopod,. 
which  is  derived  by  filiation  (/.  e,  by  descent  with  modifica- 
tion), arguing  again  from  palaeontological  data,  that  far  more 
forms  of  great  geological  longevity  existed  amongst  the  Trilo- 
bites than  amongst  the  Cephalopoda.  The  fact  that  the 
percentage  of  immigrated  Trilobites  in  Bohemia  is  twice  as 
large  as  that  of  Cephalopoda,  although  the  latter  possessed 
far  better  organs  of  locomotion,  he  explains  by  supposing 
the  action  of  strong  currents  in  the  seas  of  the  Silurian 
epoch.  The  proportion  of  the  genera  of  Cephalopoda  to 
that  of  Trilobites  in  the  Bohemian  Silurian  rocks  is  as  i  to  2. 

The  last  chapter  of  the  book  is  taken  up  by  "  palaeonto- 
logical theories  examined  in  the  light  of  facts."  After  an 
introduction,  treating  of  the  insufficiency  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  "  pre-primordial "  epoch  (in  which  he  considers  the 
Huronian  system  as  the  probable  equivalent  of  the  Upper 
Laurentian  group),  he  speaks  of  the  absence  of  all  Foramini- 
fera  and  the  rare  occurrence  of  Protozoa  in  the  whole  of  the 
Primordial  fauna;  farther  the  absence  of  Corals,  Conchi- 
fera,  and  Cephalopoda,  and  the  absence  of  Heteropoda  in 
all  but  the  last  phase  of  the  Primordial  fauna.  The  Bra- 
chiopoda  only  are  well  developed,  although  not  nearly  so 
numerous  as  the  Trilobites.  All  intermediate  forms  between 
the  Eozoon  of  the  Lower  Laurentian  and  the  highly  organized 
forms  of  the  second  Silurian  fauna  are  therefore  entirely 
absent  The  few  fossils  of  the  Cambrian  system,  which 
ought  much  to  be  reduced  in  its  vertical  extension,  and 
which  may  represent  the  "dtage  B"  of  Barrande,  do  not 
offer  any  support  to  the  theory  of  filiation.  Amongst  these 
fossils  are  represented  Brachiopoda  (Lingula),  Pteropoda, 
Bryozoa,  Annelides,  Starfishes,  Echinoderms,  Corals, 
Sponges,  and  plants.  The  absence  of  Trilobites  in  the 
Cambrian  system  is  an  important  piece  of  negative  evidence 
in  respect  of  the  sudden  and  numerous  appearance  of  these 
Crustacea  in  the  Primordial  fauna.  It  is  this  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  the  Trilobites,  repeated  by  the  Cephalopoda  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second,  and  by  the  Fishes  at  the  end 
of  the  third  fauna,  which  places  the  author  in  opposition  to 
the  Darwinian  theory.  C.  L.  Gri£SBAcu. 


ENGLISH  GOVERNMENT  ECLIPSE  EXPEDITION. 

Jaflfha,  December  x6,  Z87Z. 

The  results  obtained  by  the  several  parties  of  the  Eclipse  Expe- 
dition are  not  yet  known,  and  I  am  unable  to  give  more  than  a 
provisional  sketch  of  the  conclusions  that  have  been  arrived  at. 

The  members  of  the  expedition  were  spread  over  India  and 
Ceylon,  in  order  to  render  them  as  independent  of  weather  as 
possible.  Messrs.  Lockyer,  Abbay,  and  Davis,  were  on  the 
extreme  left,  Captain  Tupman,  Mr.  Moseley,  and  I,  on  the  ex- 
treme right  in  Ceylon.    M.  Jannsen  observed  from  Ootacamund. 

The  weather  over  the  whole  line  of  totality  was  excellent,  and 
the  telegrams  received  state  that  the  observations  made  were 
very  satisfactory. 

Mh  Lockyer  states  that  "  five  admirable  photographs  were 
obtained  at  BekuL"   Also  that  ^^  the  polarization  was^atmosi>}i^c 
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with  Savart  undoubtedly,  slightly  radial  with  biquartz — 1474 
region  very  small.  Respighi  and  myself  have  both  obtained 
monochromatic  ims^es  of  the  corona."  These  results  are  not 
quite  in  accordance  with  those  obtained  in  Ceylon,  but  it  is  to 
De  hoped  that^  when  the  reports  are  all  received  and  published, 
the  discordance  may  be  found  to  be  less  than  seems  to  be  the 
case  at  present 

At  Taffna,  Captain  Fyers  observed  the  reversion  of  the  whole 
^ark  line  spectrum  just  at  the  moment  of  totality,  and  after- 
wards four  bright  lines,  C,  D,  1474,  and  F.  Captain  Tupman 
devoted  most  of  the  time  to  sketching  the  corona,  finding  its 
structure  to  be  most  wonderfully  intricate  and  peculiar,  having 
bright  rays  both  curved  and  inclined  to  the  radial  direction ; 
also  very  deep  rifts.  He  found  the  corona  was  visible  for  about 
30'  after  the  end  of  totality,  and  during  this  period  he  proved 
the  polarization  to  be  radial,  and  to  extend  to  a  distance  of 
35'  from  the  moon's  limb.  Mr.  Moseley  saw  no  reversal  of  the 
dark  line  spectrum,  but  obtained  several  bright  lines,  and  found 
that  the  1474  line  could  be  traced  up  to  a  height  of  23'  from  the 
moon's  limb.  He  could  find  no  hues  on  the  dark  moon.  I 
myself  obtained  distinct  proof  of  strong  radial  polarization,  but 
did  not  observe  at  a  distance  of  more  than  about  12'  from  the 
moon's  limb.  Five  extremely  good  photographs  were  obtained 
at  Jaffna  by  Captain  Hogg,  R.E. 

The  sketches  at  Jaffna  agree  very  well  with  the  photographs, 
only  differing  from  one  another  in  the  amount  of^detail  intro- 
duced. A  considerable  change,  however,  is  observed  in  the 
sketches  made  at  Kokday  and  Trincomalee. 

The  corona  was  most  wonderfully  bright,  and  the  light  during 
totality  was  quite  sufficient  to  enable  a  person  to  read.  It 
appeared  to  me  of  a  light  purple  tint,  and  remained  visible  for 
several  seconds  after  the  end  of  totality.  W.  J.  Lewis. 

Postscript.— According  to  Mr.  Lockyer's  letter  from  Ootaca- 
mund  (Nature,  January  18,  1872)  all  the  Indian  observers,  with 
the  smgle  exception  of  those  at  Manantoddy,  had  good  weather. 
He  describes  the  corona  as  a  star-like  decoration  of  the  purest 
silvery  whiteness,  with  its  rays  arrayed  almost  symmetrically, 
three  above  and  three  below,  two  dark  spaces  or  rifts  at  the 
extremities  of  a  horizontal  diameter.  The  rays  are  composed  of 
innumerable  bright  lines  of  varied  length.  From  a  streamer 
above  the  point  where  the  sun  had  disappeared  he  obtained 
a  vivid  hydrogen  spectrum,  with  line  1474  slightly  extended 
beyond  it,  very  faint  throughout  its  length,  and  thickening  down- 
wards like  F.  The  C  line  was  very  vivid,  as  was  likewise 
the  continuous  spectrum,  although  there  was  no  prominence  on 
the  slit ;  the  spectrum  was  undoubtedly  one  of  glowing  gas. 
On  using  the  simple  train  of  prisms  of  Lockyer  and  Young,  four 
exquisite  rings  became  visible,  with  projections  where  the  pro- 
minences were.  C  came  first  in  brightness,  then  F,  then  G,  and 
lastly  1474.  On  examining  the  corona  with  the  6-inch  Green- 
wich refractor,  it  was  found  that  the  interlacing  filamentous 
structure  which  is  so  marked  could  not  be  traced  to  distances 
less  than  from  5'  to  6'  from  the  sun  ;  within  this  region  no  radial 
character  is  detected. 

Prof.  Respighi  was  stationed  at  Poodocottah  (Naturej  January 
25,  1872).  One  of  his  objects  was  to  search  for  Young's,  or  the 
bright  line,  stratum  immediately  before  the  beginning  and  at 
the  end  of  totality.  Thirty  seconds  before  totality  the  dark 
lines  had  become  more  strongly  marked  than  before,  and  within 
a  few  seconds  of  totality  they  disappeared  entirely,  the  spectrum 
becoming  continuous.  Like  Mr.  Moseley,  he  failed  to  detect 
the  reversal  of  the  lines  which  Prof.  Young  observed  in  the  1870 
eclipse.  The  professor  thinks  it  not  impossible  that  the  bright 
atmospheric  hght  diffused  over  the  spectrum  of  the  solar  limb 
may  have  concealed  them. 

After  the  appearance  of  the  chromosphere  at  the  western  edge 
there  was  suddenly  projected  on  the  spectrum  of  the  sun's  limb 
a  stratum  of  bright  lines  separated  by  dark  spaces.  They  were 
too  transient  to  allow  the  observer  to  detennine  whether  they 
were  due  to  partial  reversal  or  simple  discontinuity.  At  the 
instant  of  totaJity  the  chromosphere  of  the  edge  last  eclipsed  was 
reproduced  in  the  four  Unes  C,  D»,  F,  and  G,  with  extraordinary 
intensity  of  light  The  coloured  zones  of  the  corona  then  in- 
creased in  prominence,  one  in  the  red  corresponding  with  hne  C, 
another  in  the  green  was  probably  line  1474  of  Kirchhoff's  scale, 
and  a  third  in  the  blue  perhaps  coincides  with  F. 

By  a  mishap  Mr.  Lockyer  was  unable  to  look  for  the  reversal 
of  the  lines. 


THE  AXIOMS  OF  GEOMETRY. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ACADEMY. 

Sir, — ^Will  you  permit  me  to  say  a  few  woxds  on  the  strictures 
which  Mr.  Stsmley  Jevons  put  forth  in  Nature  for  October  19,  con- 
cemlng  my  paper  on  the  Axioms  of  Geometry  (Acad,  voL  L  p.  12S). 
If  I  rightly  understand  the  sense  of  the  statements  in  wfaidi  Mr.  Jevons 
contests  my  conclusions,  the  point  of  difference  between  us  is  the  fol* 
lowing  :— 

Where  I  say  that  geometrical  axioms  are  true  or  not  true  for  beings 
living  in  a  space  of  a  certain  description,  I  mean  that  they  are  true 
or  not  true  in  reladon  to  those  points,  or  lines,  or  sur&ces,  which 
can  be  constructed  in  these  spaces,  and  which  can  become  objects  of 
real  perception  to  those  beings.  To  give  a  popular  idea  of  the  meaning 
of  my  statement,  I  assume  that  reasonable  beings  could  live  in  space 
of  two  dimensions,  which  might  be  either  a  plane,  or  the  sorfiiee  of  a 
sphere,  or  the  saddle-shaped  pseudo-spherical  surface  of  which  I  gave 
a  description.  Beings  living  on  a  plane  would  have  the  same  geo- 
metrical axioms  as  we  find  in  our^  planimetry.  Beings  dwelling  on  a 
spherical  surface  would  fail  to  appreciate  the  truth  of  all  theorems  based 
on  the  axiom  that  two  shortest  lines  cannot  intersect  in  more  than  one 
point;  they  could  entertain  no  notion  of  parallel  lines,  since  all  the 
shortest  lines  of  the  space  known  to  them  would  intersect,  when  pro- 
duced, not  in  one  only  but,  in  two  points.  Beings  on  a  pseudo-spherical 
surface  would  know  of  parallel  lines,  or  lines  which'  do  not  intersect ; 
but  they  would  find  that  through  a  given  point  an  infinite  number  of 
lines,  parallel  to  a  given  line,  could  be  drawn.  They,  therefore,  would 
consider  the  theorem,  that  through  a  given  point  can  be  drawn  but  one 
line  parallel  to  a  given  shortest  line,  as  untrue.  The  sum  of  the  angles 
of  a  triangle  bounded  by  shortest  lines  would  be  equal  to  two  right 
angles  for  the  first  class  of  beings,'  greater  for  the  second,  and  less  than 
two  right  angles  for  the  third  class. 

Mr.  Jevons  does  not  dispute  most  of  my  assertions.  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  a  few  comments  on  his  mode  of  expressing  his  objections. 
He  says  that  the  theorems  of  Euclidean  geometry  would  not  only  be 
found  to  be  inapplicable  to  spherical  or  pseudo-spherical  spaces,  but 
they  would  appear  positively  erroneous  as  soon  as  any  one  should  try  to 
apply  the  theorems  respecting  straight  lines  to  the  shortest  or  geodetieal 
lines^ of  fiTiite  length  existing  in  those  spaces.  And,  again,  the  beings 
living  there  ought  to  say  Euclid's  geometry  is  inapplicable  to  reality^ 
because  what  he  calls  straight  lines  do  not  exist,  at  least  not  to  any 
finite  length. 

As  regards  these  points,  there  appears  to  exist  no  essential  difierence 
between  my  opponent  and  myself.  But  Mr.  Jevons  vindicates  truth  in 
another  sense  for  the  Euclidean  geometry.  Even  if  it  should  turn  out 
to  be  inapplicable  to  the  relations  of  the  real  poiAts  known  to  our 
imaginary  beings,  he  thinks  that,  if  they  possessed  human  power  of 
intellect,  they  ought  to  fmd  out  by  reasoning  the  system  of  Euclidean 
geometry.  They  wotfld,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Jevons  justly  remarks,  if  they 
studied  the  geometry  of  infinitely  small  figures,  apply  to  them  the  same 
theorems  which  Euclid  has  laid  down  for  figures  of  every  magnitude. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  not  the  same  thing 
whether  Euclid's  theorems  be  true  only  under  very  limited  oondidons, 
or  for  all  space  without  exception.  The  geometry  of  infinitely  small 
figures  would  be  of  great  importance  in  discovering  a  sjrstem  of 
geometry  identical  in  form  ydth.  that  of  Euclid,  but  truths  applicable 
to  figures  of  infinitely  small  dimensions  only  could  not  be  considered 
as  necessary  truths  or  axioms  of  geometry  in  general 

But  as  we,  living  (at  least  as  far  as  we  know)  in  space  fulfilling  the 
postulates  of  Euclidean  geometry,  can  develop  analytically  the  system 
of  pseudo-spherical  geometry  of  any  number  of  dimensions,  so  beings 
living  in  a  pseudo-spherical  space  could  invent  analytically  the  system 
of  EucUdean  geometry  as  relating  to  an  imaginary  space  not  accessible 
to  their  experience  ;  and,  perhaps,  they  would  find  that  the  calculation 
of  the  geometrical  quantities  of  their  own  space  would  become  more 
simple  or  more  symmetrical  by  introducing  the  system  of  variables 
belonging  to  a  space  of  more  dimensions,  as  we,  sometimes,  introduce 
a  fourth  co-ordinate  into  the  equations  of  lines  and  surfaces  in  order  to 
get  homogeneous  expressions,  which  we  even  differentiate  with  respect 
to  this  superadded  variable.  Our  mathematicians,  moreover,  speak  of 
imaginary  lines  and  points  of  intersection  (of  two  ellipsoids  for  instance), 
and  their  imaginary  co-ordinates,  as  if  such  imaginary  dimensions  of 
space  really  existed  ;  and  they  do  this  to  preserve  analogy  and  homo- 
geneity in  the  analytical  expressions.    But  for  all  this,  na  BO 
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>  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  fourth  dunension  of  space  ezists» 
eren  diongh  he  find  it  convenient  to  write  his  equations  as  if  it  existed. 
And  I  cannot  see  why  the  mathematical  intellects  of  a  spherical  or 
psendo-spherical  world  should  come  to  another  conclusion,  even  if  they 
should  discover  the  simplification  of  their  analytical  geometry  which  they 
coald  derive  from  the  introduction  of  the  co-ordinates  of  a  Euclidean 
spaot  of  more  dimensions.  Points  and  lines  in  such  a  space  would 
have  no  more  meaning  to  them  than  length  in  the  direction  of  the  fourth 
00-ordxnate  can  have  for  us,  although  we  introduce  sudi  a  co-ordinate 
into  our  calculations. 

I  think»  therefore,  that  Mr.  Jevons  does  not  distinguish  suffidendy 
between  the  truth  which  corresponds  to  reality,  and  analytical  truth 
which  is  derived  from  a  hypothetical  basis  by  a  logical  process  con- 
sistent in  itself  and  leading  to  no  contradiction.  For  us  the  Euclidean 
geometry  is  true  in  reality:  a  theorem  of  the  spherical  or  pseudo- 
spherictd  geometry  could  be  called  true  in  the  second  sense,  when 
consistent  with  the  whole  system  of  such  a  geometry.  For  the  in- 
tellects of  a  pseudo-spherical  world,  on  the  contrary,  the  Euclidean 
geometzy  would  be  fictitious  and  that  of  Lobatschewsky  real. 

H.  Helmholtz. 

PROFESSOR  TRENDELENBURG. 

An  unusually  large  number  of  English  students  will  receive  with 
r^^  the  news  (which  has  just  reached  us)  of  Trendelenburg's 
death.  He  had  attained  a  twofold  eminence  (as  a  philologist 
and  Aristotelian  commentator,  and  as  an  original  thinker)  very 
remarkable  in  the  vigorous  subdivision  of  intellectual  labour 
which  prevails  in  Germany  at  present.  His  metaphysical  system 
has  found  many  more  critics  than  disciples  :  but  the  second  of 
the  two  great  impulses  towards  the  apprehensive  study  of  Greek 
thought  which  Germany  has  revived  in  the  present  century 
may  be  fairly  attributed  to  him.  Trendelenburg  led,  if  he  did 
not  exactly  create,  the  reaction  from  Hegel's  Hegelianisation  of 
the  fathers  of  philosophy.  In  fact,  his  passionate  advocacy 
of  the  real  Aristotle  as  against  Hegel's  Aristotle  gives  the  key  to 
Trendelenburg's  own  metaphysic.  Trendelenburg  as  much  as 
Hegel  refused  to  admit  the  gulf  fixed  by  Kant  between  the  laws 
of  Uiought  and  the  laws  of  being  :  but  he  equally  declined  to 
accept  HegeFs  novel  dialectic  as  a  substitute  for  both.  The 
correspondence  between  the  two  which  the  Greek  philosophy 
assumes  must,  he  held,  be  accepted :  but  it  must  sdso  be  ex- 
plained by  the  explicit  enimciation  of  a  connecting  link  between 
the  mental  and  material  worlds :  such  a  link  Trendelenburg  found 
in  motion  (Bewegung).  Many  students  of  Aristotle  who  have 
not  followed  him  in  his  metaphysical  theory  have  joined  in  this 
reaction  from  Kantian  formalism  to  the  older  view  of  logic — 
as  Ueberweg.  It  is  curious  that  Trendelenburg  did  not  carry  into 
his  study  of  Kant  the  same  perfect  precision  of  knowledge  which 
marks  his  Aristotelian  commentaries  :  so  that  in  his  recent 
controversy  with  Kuno  Fischer  on  Kaht's  conception  of  space 
the  victory  lies  undeniably  with  the  younger  antagonist* 

H.  SiDGWICK. 

Scientific  Notes. 

Physiology, 

The  Inflnenoe  of  the  Vaso-motor  Nervous  System. — The  first 
number  of  Ffiuger^s  Archtu  fur  die  gesammte  PhyHologU  for  1872  con- 
tains a  long  article  by  Hddenhain  on  this  subject,  maintaining  his  own 
conclusions  in  opposition  to  those  recently  advanced  by  Riegel  in  the 
same  periodical.  To  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  results  of  the  first 
series  of  Heidenhain's  observations,  we  find,  firstly,  that  excitation  of 
sensory  nerves,  or  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  causes  a  fall  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  interior  of  the  body.  This  effect  is  occasioned  by 
certain  alterations  taking  place  in  the  circulation,  such  as  extensive 
contraction  of  the  small  arteries  causing  increased  opposition  to  the 
passage  of  the  blood.  But  very  soon  the  propelling  force  of  the  heart 
overcomes  this  resistance,  and  an  acceleration  of  die  blood-current  is 
induced — rendered  evident  in  the  large  vessels  of  the  extremities  and 
head — causing,  an  increased  flow  of  bl^:>d  to  take  place  within  a  given 
time  through  the  cold  pcripherit  parts  of  the  body.  A  consequence 
of  thb  is  that  a  more  rapid  (in  part  at  least)  equalisation  of  tempera- 
ture occurs  between  the  latter  regions  and  the  warmer  internal  parts. 
Thus,  while  the  temperature  of  tiie  periphery  of  the  body  rises,  and, 
conseqnentiy,  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation,  conduction,  &c.,  is  aug- 

*  See  AcatUmyt  vol.  ii«  pp.  67*69. 


mented,  the  temperature  within  the  body  must  fall.  These,  in  few 
words,  are  Heidenhain's  views,  almost  every  point  of  which  has  be^ 
contested  by  RiegeL  Heidenhain,  since  reading  Riegel's  essay,  has 
corroborated  the  fimdamental  fact,  that  irritation,  whether  direct 
or  refiectorial,  of  the  vaso-motor  centres  occasions  depression  of  the 
temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  body,,  by  experiments  on  fifteen 
dogs.  The  electrical  stimulus  applied,  he  rexnarks,  must  be  ofsuffiderU 
strength  ;  and  here,  perhi^s,  lies  the  discrepancy  between  Riegel's  ob- 
servations and  his  own.  Another  source  of  possible  error  on  Riegel's 
part  may  arise  from  the  region  chosen  for  the  estimation  of  temperature, 
fer  though  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  introducing  the  thermometer 
into  the  carotid  and  left  ventricle,  the  inferior  vena  cava  b  much  more 
likely  to  be  missed,  while  insertion  in  a  lateral  channel  (as  one  of  the 
renal  or  hepatic  veins)  would  vitiate  the  experiment  Riegel,  moreover, 
used  the  rectum  as  a  place  for  estimating  the  variations  of  temperature, 
and  this  Heidenhain,  for  various  reasons,  takes  exception  to.  He  pre- 
fers the  aorta.  Then  the  period  of  digestion,  the  isgce^  to  which  the 
animal  was  subjected  to  the  influence  of  woorara,  or  was  allowed  to 
struggle  during  the  necessary  preparations,  likewise  influence  the  re- 
sult. Heidenhain  brings  forward  a  considerable  amount  of  additional 
corroborative  evidence,  showing  that  depression  of  temperature  in  the 
interior  of  the  body  stands  in  direct  relation  to  the  accompanying 
changes  occiuring  in  the  circulation  ;  that  excitation  of  sensory  nerves, 
or  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  increases  the  rapidity  of  the  blbod-current; 
and  that  excitation  of  the  vaso-motor  centres,  whether  direct  or  re- 
flectorial,  really  augments  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  peripheric  parts 
of  the  body.    Very  elaborate  tables  are  appended  to  the  paper. 

Gontraotility  of  Muscle  Plasma. — M.  Lavdowsky,  in  an  original 
communication  to  the  CentralblcUt  (No.  49,  1871),  gives  the  results  of 
his  researches  on  the  protoplasm  of  the  smooth  muscle  cells  of  the 
muscular  tissue,  and  chiefly  of  the  intestinal  canal  of  the  leech  and  some 
other  annelids,  which  he  states  can  easily  be  observed  to  possess  con- 
tractile properties.  He  finds  two  forms  of  muscular  elements  in  these 
animals  :  one  forming  fusiform  cylinders,  destitute  of  a  membrane,  and 
anastomosing  with  each  other,  chiefly  found  in  the  walls  of  the  intestinal 
canal ;  the  other  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  highly  retractile 
and  very  firm  layer,  forming  the  peripheric  part  of  the  muscular  ele- 
ments; and  found  principally  in  the  skin.  Both  forms  of  muscular 
elements  are  supplied  with  nerves.  On  the  application  of  external 
mechanical  irritation  or  of  induction  currents  the  wave-like  contraction 
of  involuntary  muscular  fibre  is  not  observed,  but  in  its  place  a  primary 
elongation  and  attenuation  of  the  muscle  cylinders  may  be  observed, 
followed,  after  a  short  period  of  repose,  by  contraction  and  thickening. 
The  number  of  contractions  in  the  fresh  fibres,  when  isolated,  varies 
from  5  to  8  in  the  minute,  but  in  the  living  animal  from  10  to  20,  or 
even  from  36  to  40. 

Peripheral  Distribution  of  Non-medullated  Nexve  Fibres.— 
Dr.  Klein  contributes  a  good  paper  on  the  distribution  of  the  non- 
medullated  nerves  in  the  membratia  nictitans^  to  the  January  number  of 
the  Quarterly  Journal  of  MkroscopUal  Science^  now  edited  by  Drs. 
Payne  and  R.  Lankester.  He  points  out  the  complex  structure  of  this 
membrane,  and  the  difficulty  of  preparing  successful  specimens  with 
chloride  of  gold,  in  consequence  of  almost  all  the  elements  of  this  tissue 
combining  with  the  gold  as  readily  as  the  nerves  themselves.  He  places 
the  perfectly  fresh  membrane  in  a  one-half  per  cent  solution  of  chloride 
of  gold  for  an  hour,  next  cautiously  transfers  it  to  pure  water  and  a  * 
bright  light  during  several  days,  and  then  brushes  off"  the  epithelium, 
and  mounts  the  specimen  in  glycerine.  He  describes  four  orders  of 
nerves  :  the  finest,  which  he  traces  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  capil- 
laries and  to  the  cells  of  the  epithelial  investment,  are  extraordinarily 
fine  and  delicately  varicose,  and  can  scarcely  be  made  out  with  any 
other  aid  than  a  Hartnack's  No.  8,  9,  or  10  immersion  lens.  He  is 
unable  to  confirm  PflUger's  views  of  the  connection  of  their  fine  fila- 
ments with  the  cellular  elements  of  glands.  He  describes  in  full  pig- 
ment cells,  and  the  changes  they  imdergo  under  various  conditions, 
and  gives,  lasUy,  an  account  of  the  nerves  of  the  peritoneum. 

Duration  of  the  Eleotrio  Discharge  of  the  Torpedo.— M.  Marey 
(Comptes  rendusj  Ixxiii.  p.  958)  has  applied  some  of  his  ingenious 
mechanical  apparatus  to  the  determination  of  this  question,  and  has 
ascertained  that  it  amounts  to  i-i4th  of  a  second.  As  this  is  also  the 
duration  of  a  muscular  contraction,  M.  Marcy  considers  it  to  be  a  fresh 
argument  in  support  of  the  essential  agreement  in  the  properties  of  the 
electrical  organ  and  those  of  the  muscles. 

A  paper  appears  in  the  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology^  by  Frank 
Champneys,  B.A.  of  Brasenose  College,  "On  the  Muscles  and  Nerves 
of  a  Chimpanzee  {Troglodytes  niger)  and  a  Cynocephalus  AnubisP 
The  whole  of  the  muscular  system  has  been  worked  through  by  Mr. 
Champneys  in  both  ftnimnU  with  great  care ;  but  the  description  of  the 
nerves  is  very  imperfect,  and  is,  in  fact,  ahnost  limited  to  the  branches 
of  the  cervical,  branchitd,  and  lumbar  plexuses  distributed  to  muscles. 
Looking  at  the  account  of  the  muscular  system  broadly,  the  first  notice- 
able point  is  that  die.  main  masses  of  muscle  exhibit  nearly  the  same 
features  in  both  f»tiimtilg,   but  especially  in  the  chimpanzee,  which 
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characterize  them  in  man.  Tlios  we  find  that  the  pectorales  (major 
and  minor),  the  trapezius,  hyoid  muscles,  scaleni,  deltoid,  rhomboidei, 
serratus  magnus,  latissimus  dorsi,  and  the  principal  muscles  of  the 
arm  and  leg,  have  almost  identical  attachments  with  the  corresponding 
ones  of  man,  or  at  least  with  only  such  trifling  variations  as  might  be 
found  in  different  human  subjects.  Some  interesting  peculiarities, 
however,  here  and  there  occur.  Thus  both  the  extensor  ossis  meta- 
carpi  pollicis,  and  its  homologue  in  the  leg,  the  tibialis  anticus,  consisted 
in  the  chimpanzee  of  two  separate  bellies,  having  the  same  two  inser- 
tions as  the  single  muscle  in  man.  In  Anubis,  however,  the  former 
muscle  is  not  double.  There  is  no  extensor  primi  intemodii  pollicis 
in  either  animal.  Both  possess  an  extensor  indicis,  which,  moreover, 
in  Anubis,  give  a  tendon  to  the  middle  finger.  Mr.  Champneys  cites 
other  authorities  in  disproof  of  the  old  dictum  that  no  ape  can  point. 
The  attachments  of  the  ten  interossei  of  the  chimpanzee  are  carefully 
noted.  The  paper  is  enriched  with  numerous  notes,  which  show  that 
Mr.  Champneys  has  very  carefully  studied  the  work  of  his  predecessors. 


Geology. 

The  Metamorphic  Hocks  of  the  Western  Alps.— Alpine  geo- 
logists were  formerly  wont  to  term  a  number  of  the  strata  underlying  the 
undoubted  Triassic  or  Jurassic  rocks  of  the  Alps  metamorphic  rocks.  It 
has  been  reserved  for  the  present  young  and  active  generation  of  Alpine 
workers  to  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  this  view  at  all  those  localities 
where  metamorphic  action  was  said  to  be  recognised.  B.  Gastaldi  (in 
Studii  geologki  sulU  Alpi  Occidentali^  con  Appendice  mineralogica  di 
G,  Struver,  estratto  dalU  Memorie  del  R,  Comitato  Geologko  d^lialioy 
vol.  i.  1871,  Firenze)  shows  that  in  the  Western  Alps  the  Mesozoic 
and  Palaeozoic  formations  rest  in  an  unaltered  condition  on  crystalline 
rocks.  Among  the  latter  he  distinguishes  —  i.  The  old  gneiss  or 
central  gneiss.  2.  The  younger  crystalline  shales  or  "pietre  verdi."  The 
latter  comprise,  in  addition  to  chlontic  and  serpentine  rocks  and  cal- 
careous mica-slate,  the  entire  mass  of  the  younger  gneisses  and  mica- 
slate,  the  latter  often  alternating  with  hornblende  rocks.  They  likewise 
include  compact  granite  and  syenite.  Gastaldi  hints  at  analog es  exist- 
ing between  the  "pietre  verdi"  and  the  Laurentian  and  Huronian 
gneiss-systems. 

Notes  on  the  Ak-tau  and  Eara-tau  Mountains  on  the  Eastern 
Shores  of  the  Caspian. — The  occurrence  of  Liassic  coal  on  the  Cas- 
pian shore  is  a  further  illustration  of  the  wealth  of  fossil  fuel  which  the 
Lias  of  Eastern  Europe  and  Western  Asia  possesses.  In  addition  to 
Lias,  strata  of  Neocomian,  of  Gault,  and  of  the  S^nonien,  very  rich  in 
fossil  remains,  are,  according  to  G.  v.  Helmersen  {Bull,  de  PAcadimie 
impiriale  des  Sciences  de  SL-PHersbourg^  tome  viii.  283)  met  with  in 
this  district. 

Marine  Shells  of  the  Desert  of  Eara-Eum.— In  the  sand  of  the 
desert  of  Kara-Kum,  north  of  Syr-Darja  in  Turkestan,  are  found  well- 
preserved  specimens  of  Cardium  cdule  and  Dreissena  polymorpha.  Both 
species  still  live  in  the  Lake  of  Aral,  juid  in  the  Caspian,  Black,  and  Me- 
diterranean seas ;  so  the  above  occurrence  indicates  a  former  eastern 
extension  of  the  Aral  lake.  It  is  probable  that  the  entire  region  en- 
closing the  Aral  lake,  the  Tscha  river,  and  the  deserts  of  Majun-Kum 
and  Akkum,  was  covered  by  salt  water  up  to  the  commencement  of 
the  present  geological  epoch     {Ibid,  tome  vii.  756.) 

Loess  in  South  Africa. — Amongst  the  specimens  collected  by  A. 
Hiibner  in  South  Africa  were  some  freshwater  fossils  from  a  loess 
deposit  near  the  Gokwe,  a  tributary  of  the  Limpopo  river.  Dr.  Oscar 
Bottger  identifies  them  with  Pupa  tetraodus  and  Ciorulla  Gokweana, 
Strange  to  say,  these  forms  are  in  no-  way  related  to  the  recent  South 
African  forms,  but  are  closely  allied  to  living  European  freshwater  shells. 
{Ber,  des  Offenbacher  VereinesfUr  Naturknndey  I071,  xi.  6.) 

Fossil  Fish  from  the  Lower  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  Burdle- 
house.— In  the  Geological  Magazine  for  December,  187 1,  Prof.  Traquair 
describes  a  new  species  of  fossil  fish,  Phaneropleuron  elegans^  from  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  limestone  of  Burdie-house.  The  author  observes 
some  new  points  in  the  structure  of  the  type  species  of  this  genus 
(P,  Andersoni)  from  the  Devonian  yellow  sandstone  of  Dura  Den,  the 
most  important  being  that  the  dorsal  fin  in  this  fish  is  prolonged  as  a 
dorso-caudal  to  the  extremity  of  the  body,  as  is  the  case  with  Lepidosiren 
and  Ceratodus  Forsteri. 

Coal  in  the  Trap  of  Glenarbuck. — Thin  seams  of  very  poor  coal 
are  known  to  occur  in  beds  of  Trappean  ash  at  Glenarbuck,  near  Bowling. 
Mr.  Young,  vice-president  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Glasgow,  has 
recently  described  in  the  Journal  of  that  society  the  discovery  of  thin 
beds  of  indurated  shale,  yielding  remains  of  fish  of  Carboniferous  genera, 
associated  with  and  overlying  one  of  the  seams  of  coal  in  this  glen.  In 
the  same  neighbourhood  another  thin  seam  of  coal  crops  out  at  a  high 
level  in  beds  of  Trappean  ash.  The  woody  structure  ofthe  plants  con- 
stituting the  coal  is  still  clearly  distinguishable,  the  seam  in  one  place 
yielding  parts  of  the  stem  of  a  species  of  Sigillaria. 

Fossil  Man. — Director  von  Hautken  communicates  to  the  Geo- 
logical Society  of  Hungary  {Foldtani  Kozlony^  1871,  vii.  92)  the  dis- 


covery in  the  loess  deposits  of  Nagy  SAp,  in  the  comitat  of  Gran  in 
Hungary,  of  the  remains  of  Man  associated  with  post- tertiary  remains  of 
Mammalia.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Brlix  in  Bohemia  an  almost  entire 
human  skeleton,  together  with  a  stone  hammer,  have  been  found.  The 
cranium  closely  resembles  in  its  characteristics  the  well-known  skull 
fragment  from  the  Neanderthal.  The  skeleton  was  lying  with  the  head 
raised  in  a  sand  bed  of  diluvial  time,  at  a  depth  of  two  feet  from  the 
surface  and  overlying  a  bed  of  tertiary  coal.  A  paper  on  this  find  by 
F.  von  Hauer  occurs  in  the  Mitt,  der  anthropologischen  Gesellsckaft  zu 
Wien,  December  12,  1 87 1. 

The  Peat  of  Austria. — ^The  German  provinces  of  Austria,  with 
Bohemia,  possess  peat  bogs  covering  an  area  of  not  less  than  50,000 
square  miles  and  containing  about  160  million  cubic  fathoms  of  peat. 
In  Hungary  the  more  important  moors  have  an  area  of  more  than  990 
square  miles.  The  Austrian  peat  beds  have  an  average  thickness  of 
thirty-seven  feet.  {Zeitsckrijl  des  osterreichischen  Ingenieur-  und  Archi- 
tekiett'  Vereines^  1871,  xxii.  part  14.) 

The  Western  Shores  of  Lake  Ladoga. — The  investigation  of  the 
district  surrounding  this  lake,  undertaken  some  time  ago  by  Inostranzef, 
has  shown  the  western  part  of  its  shores  to  consist  of  rocks  representing 
the  lower  group  of  the  Laurentian  system.  They  are  chiefly  grey  gneiss, 
in  which  can  be  distinguished  an  older  variety  with  white  and  a  younger 
one  with  greenish  oligoclase.  Granite,  with  varieties  of  oligoclase,  is 
found  enclosed  in  it  Orthoclase  gneiss  and  orthoclase  granite  are  also 
met  with.  {Notes  on  the  Ak-tau  and  Kara^tau  Mountains^  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1869.) 


CJumistry, 

The  Greenland  Meteoric  Irons. — These  remarkable  masses,  to 
which  attention  has  already  been  directed  in  the  Academy  of  ist  De- 
cember, 1 87 1,  form  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Prof.  Nordenskjold 
{Ofvers  af  Vet.  Aks,  Vorhandlingar,  187 1,  873).  The  occurrence  of 
meteoric  iron  in  Greenland  is  no  novelty.  In  1847  Rink  obtained  a 
mass  weighing  21  lbs.  at  Niakornak.  Another  lump,  weighing  26  lbs., 
and  found  by  Rudolph,  formed  part  of  the  ballast  of  a  Greenland  brig^ 
lying  in  Fortune  Bay,  not  far  from  Godhavn.  When  the  Swedish 
Expedition  visited  the  island  of  Disco,  the  people  of  Godhavn  were 
directed  to  search  for  "heavy,  rounded,  rusty-brown  stones,"  and  these 
huge  blocks  were  eventually  discovered  at  Ovifak,  west  of  Fortune  Bay^ 
and  between  Laxe  Bay  and  Disco  Fiord.  The  interesting  fact  of  their 
being  intimately  associated  with  and  in  some  instances  actually  em- 
bedded in  basalt  at  Ovifak  (blue  mountain)  has  already  been  noticed. 
The  chemical  examination  of  three  specimens  of  this  find  is  as  follows  : 
— I.  From  one  of  the  largest  blocks,  analysed  by  Nordenskjold  ;  2. 
From  a  small  and  likewise  detached  mass,  analysed  by  Nordstrom  j 
and  3.  Iron  found  in  the  basalt,  analysed  by  Lindstrom. 

1.  2.  8. 

Iron 84-49  •••  86*34  ...  93*24 

Nickel 2-48  ...  1*64  ...  1*24 

Cobalt 0*07  ...  0-35  ...  0*56 

Copper 0*27  ...  0*19  ...  0-19 

Alumina Trace  ...  0*24  ...  — 

Lime —  ...  0*48  ...  — 

Magnesia 0*04  ...  0*29  ...  Trace 

Potash Trace  ...  0*07  ...  o*o8 

Soda —  ...  0*14  ...  o'i2 

Phosphorus 0*20  ...  0*07  ...  0'03 

Sulphur      .:....     1*52  ...  0*22  ...  I '21 

Chlorine 0*72  ...  i-i6  ...  o*i6 

Silica  (soluble)       ....  Trace  ...  o*66  ...  0*59 

Silica  (insoluble)    .     .     .     .     0*05  ...  4*37  ...  — 

Carbon,  organic  compomids,  K^.  ,/r  » .  ^,  /C  2 ' 30 

oxygen,  &c Y^  ^^  •"  3  7i  •••|ho-o7 

I00-60  9993  99*79 

All  three  masses  are  nickeliferous  ;  an  unusually  large  though  variable 
amount  of  carbon  is  present  in  each  of  them.  They  all  contain  chlorine, 
and  exhibit  the  usual  markings  when  etched,  the  iron  of  the  basalt  more 
especially.  An  exact  analysis  of  the  basalt  itself  cannot  fail  to  throw 
light  on  this  curious  occurrence.  The  organic  substance  left  in  one 
instance,  after  the  solution  of  the  iron  in  copper  chloride,  amounted  to 
4*79  per  cent.,  and  had  the  following  percentage  composition  : — 

Carbon 63*64 

Hydrogen 3*55 

Oxygen  (calculated) 32*81 

100*00 

Bomite. — In  continuation  of  his  Recherches  stir  les  Miniraux  beiges^ 
de  Koninck,  of  Li^ge,  has  published  a  paper  on  the  bomite  of  Vieil- 
Salm  {BulU  de  V Acad,  des  Sciences  de  la  Belgique^  1871,  No.  ix,  290).   It 
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occurs  in  quartz,  associated  with  chlorite  and  a  pale  blue  mineral  which 
occasionally  encrusts  it,  and  appears  to  be  a  product  of  the  oxidation  of 
the  bomite  itself ;  it  resembles  in  its  chemical  characters  brochantite 
or  langite.  The  bomite  has  a  specific  gravity  of  4*97  to  5*04,  with  a 
hardness  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  calcite.  The  analytical  numbers 
agreed  best  with  those  of  the  bomites  of  Woitski,  White  Sea,  and 
Bristol,  Connecticut,  differing  but  slightly  from  those  required  by  the 
formula  FeCu5S4.  In  its  analysis  a  new  method  was  employed  which 
proved  superior  to  those  in  general  use.  The  finely  powdered  mineral 
was  treated  in  the  cold  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  =  i  '40)  and 
bromine ;  the  action  is  rapid,  and  the  solution  of  the  mineral  in  a  few 
moments  complete. 

A  New  Base  derived  from  Strychnia.— When  brought  together, 
strychnia  and  monochloracetic  acid  combine,  producing  the^  chloride  of 
a  n^pf  base.  Romer,  who  has  described  this  reaction  in  the  Zeitschrift 
fur  CfumU^  1871,  part  14,  heats  three  parts  of  the  alkaloid  and  one  of 
the  acid  for  five  hours  at  180°,  dissolves  the  product  in  water,  separates 
any  unchanged  strychnia  with  ammonia,  and  finds  the  new  substance 
deposit  from  the  filtrate  by  evaporation.     It  is  formed  in  this  manner  : 

C,iH„N,0,+C,H,C10,=C„H„N,0,Cl. 
Its  nitrate  and  oxalate  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water ;  the  chloride  is 
readily  dissolved  by  water  and  alcohol,  but  not  by  ether.  Chromate 
of  potash  throws  down  from  solutions  of  the  base  a  yellow  crystalline 
precipitate,  and  nitrate  of  silver  deposits  long  colourless  needles.  In 
many  respects  the  new  body  resembles  glycocoU.  It  differs  from  brucia 
by  2H.  The  author  expresses  his  intention  to  endeavour  by  means  of 
nascent  hydrogen  to  transform  it  into  this  alkaloid  or  an  isomer. 

Silicopropiioziio  Acid. — A  very  interesting  paper  by  Friedel  and 
I^denburg  on  this  acid  and  its  corresponding  ether  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Annalen  der  Chemie,  clix.  259.  Silicium  chloride  in  contact  with 
absolute  alcohol  forms  the  chloride  of  triethylsilicic  acid,  SiCl(OC,H,)„ 
which,  when  submitted  to  the  joint  action  of  zinc-ethyl  and  sodium,  is 
partially  converted  into  ethyl  orthosilicoproprionate,  SiC,Ha(OC,H,),. 
This  ether,  if  decomposed  by  very  concentrated  solution  of  potash, 
neutralised  with  acid,  and  rendered  alkaline  with  ammonia,  yields  a 
-white  floccttlent  precipitate  having  all  the  appearance  of  silica.  This 
body,  silicoproprionic  acid,  SiCsHsOjH,  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble 
in  warm  potash,  and,  like  silica,  separates  from  such  a  solution  imper- 
fectly by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  completely  on  evapora- 
tion. It  differs  from  silica  in  being  insoluble  in  soda  solution  even 
-when  this  liquid  is  boiled,  and  in  taking  fire  when  heated.  The 
authors  ask  whether  the  silica  found  in  the  ashes  of  plants  exists  as 
such  in  the  living  plant;  or  perhaps  partiallv  as  silicon-  and  carboniferous 
compounds.  It  has  been  noticed  by  Sachs  that  plants  which  usually 
contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  silica  continue  to  thrive^  when 
deprived  of  it, 

Artifloial  Alizarine. — It  has  been  shown  by  Liebermann  that  the 
majority  of  artificially  prepared  specimens  of  alizarine  are  impure,  and 
usually  contaminated  with  monoxyanthrachinon.  A  new  method  of 
separating  pure  alizarine  from  the  products  accompanying  its  synthesis, 
and  often  incorrectly  bearing  its  name,  has  been  proposed  by  G.  Auerbach 
{Ber.  Deut,  Chtni.  Cesell  zu  Berlin^  1872,  No.  18,  979).  The  crude 
alizarine  is  dissolved  in  sodium  hydrate,  and  so  removed  from  anthra- 
chinon,  anthracene,  &c.  Carbonic  acid  is  passed  through  the  red  solu- 
tion, which  throws  down  a  reddish  precipitate,  consisting  of  sodium 
carbonate,  alizarine,  and  sodium  alizarate,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
walls  of  the  vessel  are  covered  with  a  yellow  crust  of  alizarine.  The 
precipitate,  after  frequent  washing,  furnishes,  by  decomposition  with 
hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  alizarine  in  beautiful  orange  flocks  that 
entirely  dissolve  in  sodium  hydrate  to  form  a  blue  solution. 

An  Unwritten  Chapter  on  the  Metallurgy  of  Iron. — This  is  the 
title  of  a  very  interesting  paper,  by  R.  Mallet,  in  Th€  Engineer^ 
15th  December,  1871.  His  object  is  to  show  by  one  or  two  striking 
examples  how  extremely  imperfect  is  our  knowledge  of  ancient  Oriented 
metallurgy.  In  past  centuries  the  working  of  iron  was  carried  on  in 
India  "  upon  a  scale  so  stupendous  as  to  rival  the  production  of  our 
largest  steam-hammer  forges  in  the  Europe  of  to-day."  By  the  principal 
gate  of  the  ancient  mosque  of  the  Kutub,  near  Delhi,  stands  a  wrought- 
iron  pillar  as  large  as  the  screw-shaft  of  one  of  our  first-class  steam- 
ships. Some  notices  of  it  have  already  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  The  shaft  of  this  column  is  slightly  spindle- 
shaped,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  capital  of  elaborate  Indian  design, 
carved  by  the  chisel  in  the  solid  iron.  The  total  height  of  the  pillar 
above  ground  is  twenty-two  feet,  that  of  the  capital  being  three  feet  an^ 
a  half.  Its  depth  below  the  soil  is  greater  than  the  height ;  excavations 
have  been  driven  to  a  depth  of  twenty-six  feet  below  the  surface  without 
Teaching  its  foundation  or  the  pillar  being  loosened,  so  that  it  is  believed 
by  Mr.  Mallet  that  its  entire  length  is  not  less  than  sixty  feet.  The 
diameter  near  the  surface  is  16 '4  inches,  that  of  the  highest  part 
12*05  inches;  it  contains  about  eighty  cubic  feet  of  metal,  and 
weighs  upwaids  of  seventeen  tons.  At  its  middle  height  is  an  inscrip- 
tion of  six  lines  in  Sanskrit,  the  character  being  that  form  of  Nagari 
which  has  been  assigned  to  the  third  or  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 


The  Synthetical  Production  of  Organic  Bodies.— In  the  Ame- 
rican  Chemist,  187 1,  Nos.  4  and  5,  has  appeared  a  very  instructive  com- 
pilation by  J.  Eneu  Loughlin,  of  the  now  very  numerous  cases  of  the 
synthesis  of  organic  compounds.  The  list  is  very  useful  for  reference, 
and  for  the  most  part  complete.  Under  the  heading  Cuanidine  we 
find  no  mention  of  Erlenmeyer's  elegant  method. 
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The  Indo-Germanio  Vowel  System.  \Zur  Geschichte  des  Indoger- 
manischen  Vocalismus,  Von  Johannes  Schmidt  Erste  Abtheilung.] 
Weimar :  Bohlau. 

The  author  of  this  work  has  given  proof  in  his  previous 
publications  of  solid  attainments,  an  acute  but  judicious  and 
circumspect  treatment  of  philological  subjects,  and  especially 
of  a  very  respectable  capacity  for  searching  and  methodical 
argument  All  these  merits  are  conspicuous  in  this  his 
latest  production,  and  the  last  of  them  in  particular  in  a 
considerably  higher  degree.  Looking  therefore  at  its  form 
tdone,  there  is  mufch  to  admire  in  the  work  before  us,  and 
we  can  sincerely  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  scholars. 
At  the  same  time  its  contents  are  so  valuable  that  from  this 
point  of  view  also  it  deserves  a  hearty  recognition.  We 
must  not  indeed  conceal  the  fact,  partly  due  perhaps  to  the 
incomplete  state  of  the  work,  that  we  differ  on  many  points 
from  the  author,  and  still  hesitate  to  accept  some  of  his 
results,  but  we  are  bound  to  add  that  others  are  proved 
to  our  entire  satisfaction,  and  seem  likely  to  influence  the 
course  of  philological  enquiry. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  these  researches  is  the  same 
which  is  recognised  theoretically  by  all  philologists  of  the 
school  of  Bopp,  though  it  is  not  always  carried  out  in 
practice,  that  Indo-Germanic  speech  was  already  a  complete 
language  when  the  first  of  its  known  branches  parted  from 
it,  and  that  therefore  the  branches  which  thus  parted  from  it 
received  and  carried  with  them,  not  radical  and  derivative 
elements  distinct  from  one  another,  but  these  in  combination 
as  complete  words,  or,  to  put  it  somewhat  more  plainly, 
complete  words  in  which  radical  and  derivative  elements 
were  closely  united.  Accordingly  the  enquiry  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  these  words  became  different  in  the  sepa- 
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rated  languages  ought  not  to  be  directed  to  those  constituent 
elements  by  themselves,  but  to  those  combinations  of  sounds 
as  wholes  in  which  the  elements  appear  united  as  words. 
"Our  task,"  says  the  author  (p.  9),  "is  to  enquire  what 
mode  of  forming  the  present  [in  reference  to  the  verb  Xnr, 
Latin  //V,  Gothic  ^^,  Lithuanian  /i^]  existed  before  the  sepa- 
ration of  languages,  and  wliat  relation  to  this  is  borne  by 
those  which  appear  in  the  historic  periods  of  the  life  of 
language.  The  same  task  is  imposed  on  us  by  every  word 
which  appears  with  such  correspondence  in  the  various 
languages  of  our  own  linguistic  family  that  we  cannot  help 
regarding  it  as  a  legacy  from  the  primitive  tongue,"  &c.  At 
the  conclusion  of  tibe  same  page  we  read  :  "  It  is  the  object 
of  the  following  pages  to  contribute  to  the  investigation  of 
the  history  of  language  in  this  sense ;  they  aim  at  bringing 
to  light,  as  far  as  possible,  the  influential  causes  of  all  change 
of  vowels  (we  will  give  this  name  to  the  transitions  of  a  root 
from  one  series  of  vowels  to  another),  at  fixing  the  epoch  of 
each  in  the  history  of  our  linguistic  family,  whether  the 
change  occurs  in  the  roots  when  still  independent,  or  when 
confined  by  suffixes." 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  object  the  author  treats,  first 
(pp.  11-28),  of  "The  relation  of  the  a  and  /  series  in 
Slavonic,"  and  disproves  in  the  most  convincing  manner  the 
existence  assumed  by  Schleicher  of  a  series  produced  by  a 
and  I  vowels  in  combination.  Where  Schleicher  sees  in  the 
relation  of  /  (rici),  e  (rek^),  0  (po-rokii),  i  (pro-ricati),  /  (na- 
r2kovati)  a  series  of  increments  founded  on  /',  the  author 
shows  that  the  vowels  which  appear  in  this  series  are  related 
to  each  other  in  such  a  way  that  the  e  in  r^k^,  which  corre- 
sponds to  an  a  in  the  original  language,  is  the  fundamental 
sound,  of  which  the  ^  in  rki  is  the  weakening,  the  !  in  na- 
r}!kovaH  the  lengthening,  while  the  0  m  po-rokii  is  its  mutation 
{Umlaut)  \  on  the  other  hand,  the  i  in  pro-ricati  comes  from 
the  lengthening  of  the  i  in  rtci. 

The  remainder  of  the  part  before  us  relates  to  the  influ- 
ence exerted  by  nasals  on  preceding  vowels.  The  author 
shows  how  the  consequences  of  this  are  the  lengthening,  the 
increment,  and  the  qualitative  transformation  of  preceding 
vowels.  His  researches  present  manifold  points  of  contact 
with  the  works  of  his  predecessors,  but  he  has  the  merit  of 
having  considered  the  phenomena  in  a  larger  connection, 
arranged  them  under  more  general  points  of  view,  and 
treated  them  with  such  skill  that  the  results  obtained  are  of 
wide  reaching  importance  not  only  for  the  development 
of  the  Indo-Germanic  vowel-system,  but  also  for  the  so-called 
variation  of  roots  in  general.  He  pursues  these  three  varie- 
ties of  the  transformation  of  vowels  produced  by  nasals  in 
the  different  divisions,  groups,  branches,  and  languages  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  family,  e,g.  the  lengthening  of  vowels,  i,  in  the 
Aiyan  group ;  2,  in  the  German ;  3,  in  the  Lithuanian ;  4, 
in  the  old  Bulgarian ;  5,  in  the  North  European  group  m 
general;  6,  in  the  Celtic]  7,  in  the  Latin  ;  8,  in  the  Greek; 
9,  in  the  Grseco-Italian  (the  common  foundation  of  Greek 
and  Latin) ;  10,  in  the  European  division  in  general.  One 
of  the  most  important  results  is  the  explanation  of  transi- 
tions firom  the  ^-series  into  the  /-series  through  the  influence 
of  a  following  nasal,  e.g,  that  of  the  a  in  grabh,  a  word  of 
the  original  language,  into  the  ei  of  the  corresponding  Gothic 
greip  through  the  intermediate  grimp^  which  stands  in  the 
same  relation  to  grabh-nd  of  the  original  language  (this  is 
the  theme  of  the  present  of  grabh,  and  becomes  gribhnd  in 
Vedic  Sanskrit)  as,  e.g.  the  luBXinjungmjungo  to  the  Greek 
?€vy-w.  But  the  importance  of  the  book  seems  to  us,  as 
already  indicated,  to  lie  chiefly  in  the  fact,  that,  through  the 
researches  it  contains,  it  offers  a  strong  opposition  to  the 
still  widely  spread  opinion  of  a  variation  of  roots  in  the  Indo- 
Germanic  family.   The  fact  demonstrated  by  our  author,  that 


the  difference  of  vowels,  hitherto  so  obscure,  in  many  radical 
elements  which  in  other  respects  are  alike,  is  the  result  of 
purely  phonetic  and  mechanical  influences,  renders  it  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  that  the  same  change  was  brought 
about  by  merely  mechanical  causes  in  the  other  cases,  which 
have  not  yet  been  explained.  This  result  will  lead  to 
attempts  to  discover  these  causes  as  well  as  the  others,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  attempts  will  be  crowned  by 
success. 

We  have  already  indicated  that  many  of  the  author's 
results  still  appear  to  us  questionable,  in  particular  those 
which  relate  to  increments  of  vowels  produced  by  the  in- 
fluence of  nasals.  To  enter  into  details  would  encroach  too 
much  on  the  limits  of  this  journal,  and  would  also  in  our 
opinion  be  inopportune,  since  it  is  possible  that  these  difl&- 
culties  will  be  removed  in  the  course  of  the  work.  In  fact, 
the  sequel  will  alone  enable  us  to  form  a  definitive  judgment 
and  we  therefore  look  forward  with  hopeful  interest  to  its 
appearance.  Th.  Benfey. 

Oonington's  ViigU,  Vol.  III.,  containing  the  Last  Six  Books  of  the 
Aeneid,    Whitaker  and  Co.,  1871. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  first  volume  of  his  Virgily 
Mr.  Conington  defined  the  scope  of  his  edition.  It  was  to 
be  a  commentary  rather  than  a  work  of  original  critical 
research.  This  plan  has  been  observed  throughout;  the 
textual  criticism  is  merely  incidental ;  the  characteristic  of 
the  book  is  close  .and  searching  interpretation. 

But  it  would  be  very  far  from  true  to  say  tiiat  Mr. 
Conington  had  done  nothing  for  the  text.  The  text  of 
Virgil  in  its  present  state  is  one  to  which  a  scholar  with  the 
peculiar  gifts  of  Mr.  Conmgton  could  render  good  service 
without  doing  original  work  as  a  collator.  It  is  a  text  of 
the  same  kind  and  in  much  the  same  condition  as  that 
of  Sophokles.  The  number  of  great  difficulties  upon  which 
farther  light  from  MSS.  can  be  looked  for  is  very  small ; 
and  the  solution  of  the  minor  questions  which  can  still  be 
profitably  discussed  depends  mainly  on  an  intimate  sympathy 
with  the  poef  s  mind  and  diction.  The  language  of  Viigil, 
like  that  of  Sophokles,  never  deserts  the  idiom  of  common 
life,  yet  is  always  above  it,  being  controlled  by  a  genius  at 
once  fastidious  and  sane — a  genius  always  masterly  in  its 
boldness,  because  always  conscious  of  the  precise  limits 
which  good  taste  imposes  on  originality.  Emendation  of  a 
poet  becomes  indefinitely  more  dangerous  when  he  is  also 
a  subtle  artist  in  words,  with  a  distinctive  theory  of  expres- 
sion. If  a  few  lines  from  Milton,  Tennyson,  or  Rossetti, 
with  a  few  small  gaps  left  for  the  purpose,  were  proposed 
for  conjectural  emendation  by  students  of  English,  the 
result  would  probably  be  a  help  towards  estimating  the 
felicity  with  which  confident  critics  have  sometimes  restored 
Sophokles  or  Virgil.  Mr.  Conington  had  a  consummate 
and  perfectly  trained  tact  in  language ;  he  was  an  exquisite 
Latin  composer  ;  the  sympathetic  insight  which  was  one  of 
his  chief  literary  gifts  had  long  been  concentrated  upon 
Virgil;  and  where  he  had  nothing  positive  to  suggest,  he 
could  generally  decide  at  least  what  was  not  and  could 
not  be  true.  The  great  service  which  Mr.  Conington  has 
done  to  the  text  of  Virgil  has  been  in  protecting  it,  with 
the  help  of  this  fine  and  sure  instinct,  from  the  ingenious 
conjectures  of  former  editors.  Ribbeck's  critical  edition, 
giving  collations  of  all  the  uncial  MSS.  and  of  the  chief 
cursives,  supplied  the  apparatus  used  by  Mr.  Conington  in 
the  Aeneid,  But  in  two  papers  on  Ribbeck*s  Prolegomena, 
reprinted  in  this  volume  from  Xht  Journal  of  Fhilology  (vol.  i. 
Nos.  I  and  2),  Mr.  Conington  has  pointed  out  how  often  he 
was  obliged  to  differ  from  Ribbeck  and  others  in  their  treat- 
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ment  of  the  text  It  seems  to  us  that,  in  every  one  of  these 
instances,  Mr.  Coningtpn's  judgment  has  been  sound.  To 
take  a  few  examples  from  the  last  six  books :  in  A€n,  vii. 
430,  Mr.  Conington  defends  "arma"  against  Peerlkamp's 
"arva:"  inviii.  211,  "raptos"  against  Wakefield*s  "raptor:" 
in  ix.  67,  "quae  via'*  against  Ribbeck's  "qua  vi:"  in  ix. 
146,  "  sed  "  against  Ribbeck*s  "  sic "  (who  would  transpose 
w.  146,  147  to  a  i^ce  after  v.  72) :  in  ix.  676,  "armis" 
against  Peerlkamp's  "animis:**  inxii.  55,  " moritura " against 
Ribbeck's  "monitura."  In  ix.  226,  "Ductores  Teucrum 
primi,  delecta  inventus,"  he  shows  conclusively  that  Ribbeck 
and  Peerlkamp  are  wrong  in  wishing  to  insert  "  et  **  before 
"delecta:"  and  in  xi  471/  rightly  condemns  Ribbeck's 
transposition  of"  acceperit"  and  "adsciverit" 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  plan  of  the  Bibliotheca 
Ciassica  prevented  the  separation  of  the  critical  notes  from 
the  commentary.  If  the  critical  notes  which  are  scattered 
through  the  commentary  could  have  been  collected  and 
printed  together  immediately  under  the  text,  it  would  have 
been  a  great  improvement  Any  thorough  student  of  a 
classic  necessarily  goes  through  the  same  process  as  an 
editor.  First,  he  enquires  how  the  text  ought  to  stand ;  then 
comes  interpretation,  then  illustration.  It  is  inconvenient 
to  be  obliged  in  the  first  instance  to  disembed  the  critical 
notes  from  the  explanatory  and  illustrative  notes. 

As  in  the  first  two  volumes,  the  commentary  is  admirable 
in  its  way.  Mr.  Conington  has  described  his  own  method 
of  working :  "  My  custom  has  been  to  take  every  line  as 
it  came  before  me,  and  to  ask  myself  whether  I  thoroughly 
tmderstood  it"  He  has  spoken,  too,  of  the  delight  which 
he  found  "  in  tracing,  word  by  word,  the  delicate  intricacies 
of  expression,  which  stimulate  curiosity  while  they  baffle 
analysis."  The  result  has  been  that  the  commentary  is, 
beyond  other  commentaries,  the  mirror  of  the  interpreter's 
mind  in  regard  to  his  author :  it  does  not  merely  explain 
how  he  understands  the  hard  or  doubtful  things :  it  shows 
how  every  phrase,  every  shade  of  expression,  affected  him. 
There  is  just  one  wish,  perhaps  a  little  ungrateful,  which 
such  a  commentary  suggests ;  it  makes  one  wish  for  a  trans- 
lation, being  itself,  to  a  great  extent,  the  rather  diffuse  analysis 
of  a  mental  translation.  Mr.  Nettleship  may  be  congra- 
tulated on  having  maintained,  in  his  notes  to  the  tenth  and 
twelfth  Books,  the  peculiar  merits  of  a  commentary  so  dis- 
tinctive in  character  and  so  difficult  (one  would  have  thought) 
for  another  hand  to  continue.  There  is  one  difference, 
indeed,  to  be  noted.  Mr.  Conington,  as  his  colleague  has 
observed,  was  more  attracted  by  the  linguistic  than  by  the 
real  side  of  Virgil's  writings ;  the  grammatical  and  literary 
interest  predominated,  for  him,  over  the  antiquarian  interest 
The  notes  to  Books  X.  and  XII.,  as  compared  with  those  to 
the  other  Books,  show  attention  more  evenly  divided  between 
interpretation  and  illustration.  At  the  end  of  the  volume 
Mr.  Nettleship  gives,  as  an  excursus  on  Book  XII.,  an  inte- 
resting paper  "On  the  Lengthening  of  Short  Final  Syllables 
in  Viigil " — a  paper  which  appeared  before  Corssen  had  pub- 
lished the  second  volume  of  the  second  edition  of  his  Aus- 
sprache^  but  which  coincides  with  it  in  its  main  conclusions. 

R.  C.  Jebb. 

MftiiTial  of  Old  Bulgarian  Grammar.  [Handbuek  der  aUbuigarischm 
SpracAe.  Gfiammatik.  Tezte.  Glossar.  Von  A.  Leskien,  A.  D. 
Professor  der  Slawischen  Sprachen  zu  Leipzig.]    Weimar:  1871. 

P^iHAPS  nothing  indicates  more  clearly  the  rapid  growth  of 
philological  studies  in  Germany  of  late  years  than  the  esta- 
bhshment  by  the  university  of  Leipzig  of  a  professorship  of 
the  Slavonic  languages — the  result  of  a  purely  scientific 
impulse  unaided  and  unbefriended  by  extraneous  circum- 


stances, as  the  reader  need  not  be  told  that  no  love  is  lost 
between    the    Germans    and    Slavonians    of  the    present 
day.     On  the  other  hand,  one  cannot  shut  one's  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  the  university  just  mentioned  is  the  only  one  that 
makes  serious  efforts  to  adapt  itself  to  the  growing  wants 
and  requirements  of  comparative  philology.     Leipzig  evi- 
dently means  to  maintain  this  character,  for  it  is  said  that 
even  the  Celtic  languages  are  to  find  a  much  needed  refuge 
in  that  seat  of  learning,  where  no  less  promising  a  scholar  than 
Dr.  Windisch,  who  already  lectures  on  them,  may  be  expected 
by  and  by  to  be  settled  there  as  their  professional  exponent 
It  is  just  to  say  that  in  the  case  of  Slavonic  the  way  had 
been  amply  prepared    in    Germany  by  the  labours   and 
researches  of  Schleicher,  and  it  may  be  gratifymg  to  some 
of  the  readers  of  the  Academy  to  know  that  Lesluen  is  re- 
garded by  those  who  know  him  as  a  living  Schleicher  :  like 
him  he  has  a  complete  acquaintance  with  the  chief  Aryan 
languages,  and  like  him  he  makes  the  Slavonic  group  of  the 
same  his  special  study.     Leaving  out  of  consideration  his 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  non-i^an  languages  of  Europe, 
his  ready  and  practical  familiarity  with  the  Slavonic  tongues 
of  modem  times  and  all  that  is  believed  and  written  respect- 
ing them  by  native  scholars,  the  fact  of  his  being  a  German 
seems  to  give  him  a  decided  advantage  over  persons  whose 
mother-tongue  is  Slavonic ;  for  the  latter  seldom  seem  equal 
to  the  task  of  defamiliarising  themselves  with  the  ordinary 
vehicle  of  their  thoughts,  and  are  every  now  and  then  liable 
to  project  on  a  language  of  respectable  antiquity  the  pecu- 
liarities of  modern  dialects.     Even  such  a  scholar  as  Mik- 
losich  sometimes  shows  symptoms  of  this  kind  of  weakness. 
Before  proceeding  to  the  Grammar  of  Old  Bulgarian  it 
may  be  well  to  show  what  is  meant  by  Old  Bulgarian.     Now 
there  is  a  dispute  as  to  the  name  by  which  the  language  to 
which  belong  the  oldest  Slavonic  documents  should  be  called 
— a  dispute  not  very  unlike  the  following,  which  I  take  the 
hberty  of  imagining  on  Romance  ground.     Let  us  suppose 
the  name  Latin  had  not  been  transmitted  to  posterity, 
whereas  a  quantity  of  MSS.  in  that  language  had  been  pre- 
served and  the  language  itself  continued  very  much  what  it 
now  is,  namely,  the  church-language  of  western  Europe.     A 
Spanish  scholar,  let  us  say,  comes  forward  and  says — "  It  is 
aU  very  well  for  you  ecclesiastics  to  call  the  jargon  you  read 
and  write,  mixed  up  with  the  accent  and  idioms  of  your 
respective  nations,  by  the  name  Church-Romance,  but  we 
want  the  language  you  thus  murder  to  be  known  by  a  name 
which  would  tell  us  something  respecting  its  pedigree  and  rela- 
tion to  languages  now  in  use  :  I  venture  to  call  it  Old  Spanish.'' 
This  of  course  would  not  fail  to  stimulate  Italian  scholars 
to  claim  Latin  as  Old  Italian,  while  persons  not  wishing  to 
take  sides  in  the  contest  would,  at  the  risk  of  being  inaccu- 
rate, call  it  the  Old  Romance  tongue.     This  is  very  much 
the  case  with  Slavonic  scholars.     Miklosich  calls  Leskien's 
Old  Bulgarian  Old  Slovenic,  whereas  Schleicher  would  have 
it  that  Old  Bulgarian  is  the  more  appropriate  name.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  term  Old  Slavonic  has  a  tendency  to  spread 
a  notion  that  it  is  equally  nearly  related  to  all  modem 
Slavonic  languages,  and  accountable  to  a  certain  extent  for 
all  their  peculiarities  and  idioms,  which,  of  course,  it  is  need- 
less to  say,  is  not  the  case.     Perhaps  the  name  "  Church- 
Slavonic  "  may  still  be  useful  as  denoting  that  form  of  Old 
Slavonic  which  forms  the  religious  language  of  the  Greek 
church  in  Slavonic  countries,  and  as  such  is,  in  the  mouths 
of  modems,  Russianised  and  Serbianised  by  Russians  and 
Serbians  respectively. 

To  place  in  his  pupils'  hands  specimens  of  Old  Slavonic 
purged  of  these  local  incongmities  and  modernisations  was 
Leskien's  object  when  undertaking  to  compile  the  present 
volume.    Indeed,  so  great  was  the  difficulty  of  procuring  such 
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text  at  Leipzig  last  year*  that  I  considered  myself  very  fortu- 
nate in  being  able  to  use  this  work  as  it  began  sheet  after 
sheet  to  drop  from  the  printer's  hands.  The  critical  process 
of  arriving  at  something  like  unadulterated  Old  Slavonic  is 
a  difficult  one,  the  details  of  which  cannot  help  eliciting  from 
Slavonic  scholars  a  variety  of  opinions,  which  may  in  time 
lead  to  satisfactory  results.  One  item  of  help  is  evidently  a 
careful  comparison  of  the  chief  local  varieties  of  MSS.,  namely, 
those  of  Russia,  Serbia,  and  Bulgaria.  A  part  of  the  present 
chrestomathy  has  been  so  arranged  as  easily  to  show  the 
contrast  between  these.  The  remaining  items  must  be  sup- 
plied by  comparative  philology,  which  establishes  the  general 
sequence  of  phonetic  modifications  nearly  as  irreversibly  as 
•geology  does  the  order  of  the  strata  which  compose  the  crust 
^f  the  earth.  A  ready  instance  is  that  of  the  insertion  of 
/  between  labials  and  /,  where  the  sequence  is  easily 
shown  to  be,  for  instance,  in  the  part  perf.  passive  of 
-such  a  verb  as  ostaviti,  the  following — ostavjenii,  ostavtjeniij 
ostavijenu.  This  is,  by  the  way,  a  point  which  imparts  an 
incidental  value  to  the  Glagolitic  fashion  of  writing,  of  which 
Leskien  has  given  in  his  Chrestomathy  a  short  specimen  for 
the  sake  of  acquainting  the  reader  with  the  nature  of  the 
character. 

As  to  the  contents  of  Old  Slavonic  MSS.  one  must  frankly 
-admit,  that  they  contain  little  that  would  gratify  the  student 
of  literature,  as  the  majority  of  them  are  mere  translations 
from  Greek,  with  a  few  from  Latin,  mainly  of  the  Bible  and 
certain  legends  about  saints  and  martyrs ;  at  times,  indeed, 
the  rendering  is  so  literal  as  to  make  but  suspicious  Slavonic, 
not  to  mention  a  multitude  of  compound  terms  which  pro- 
l)ably  would  never  have  existed  but  for  their  Greek  originals. 
In  fact,  one  may  say  that  the  student  of  Old  Slavonic  must 
■continually  correct  his  results  by  an  equation  of  errors  based 
on  the  data  of  the  Slavonic  languages  which  are  still  in  use. 

The  Chrestomathy  is,  as  might  be  expected,  accompanied 
by  a  copious  glossary  which  makes  it  easily  used.  This 
completes  Leskien*s  original  plan :  afterwards,  however,  he 
was  induced  to  premise  a  succinct  account  of  the  phonology 
and  inflections  of  the  language.  All  that  is  done  in  a  scho- 
larly way,  and  none  of  the  latest  results  of  philological  inves- 
tigations, as  far  as  they  have  a  bearing  on  the  matter  in 
hajid,  have  been  overlooked.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  author  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  supplement  this 
part  of  the  book  by  a  discussion  of  the  structure  of  words 
and  sentences  in  Old  Slavonic:  let  us  hope  that  in  some 
shape  or  other  this  will  by  and  by  be  done  by  him.  How- 
ever, the  book  as  it  is,  cannot  but  be  highly  convenient  and 
perfectly  indispensible  to  such  students  of  Aryan  philology 
as  cannot  afford  to  make  the  Slavonic  languages  their  special 
study.  J.  Rh^s. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ACADEMY. 
Sir, — Professor  Lushington,  of  Glasgow,  has  requested  me  to  state 
that  the  retention  of  the  word  iiriyifaKov,  in  Soph.  Oed,  Col.  1491,  is  not 
due  to  him  but  to  Hermann,  who  suggested  this  in  his  edition  of  1 84 1. 

Professor  Lushington  mentioned  this  to  me,  together  with  an  original 
"Suggestion  of  his  own,  respecting  the  metrical  arrangement  of  the  passage, 
which  he  reads  thus  : — 
11.  1492,  3 : 

iinswering  to  ML  1479,  80 : 

\tas  Zcufiop  TAc«s  cT  rt  y^. 
Hence  my  mistake,  which  I  trust  you  will  give  me  the  means  of  cor- 
recting, by  inserting  this  in  the  next  number  of  the  Academy, 

St.  Andrews,  January  17,  187a.  LEWIS  CAMPBELL. 

♦  This  was  written  in  1871. 


Notes  and  Intelligence. 

Popular  Tales  and  Epic  Poetry  ( Volksmdhrchen  und  episch^  Dichtitn^^ 
a  lecture,  by  Theodor  von  Bemhardi,  is  a  popular  introduction  to  die 
attractive  branch  of  philology  which  deals  with  the  origin  of  the  narra- 
tive element  in  literature.     The  true  "Mahrchen" — our  term  "fairy 
tale  "  is  too  narrow,  and  "  popular  tale  "  is  too  vague — is  in  its  essence 
a  fragment.     Even  if  the  incidents  are  worked  into  a  complete  story, 
there  is  always  a  supernatural  element  which  remains  unexplained,  not 
because  it  is  supernatural,  but  because  it  comes  from  a  whole  world  of 
mythology    long    since  forgotten.      It  often   contains,   moreover,  an 
element  of  primitive  history — not,  perhaps,  the  traces  of  actual  events, 
but  of  custom  or  feeling  or  local  association — which  remains  in  it  as 
something  taken  for  granted  but  no  longer  understood.     The  Germania 
of  Tacitus  gives  the  key  to  many  stories  in  Grimm.    The  position  of 
women,  their  knowledge  of  writing  and  of  medicine  (both  regarded  as 
magical  arts),  the  golden  hair  of  the  Teutonic  races,  the  divinity  of  the 
hearth  and  its  fire,  the  sacredness  of  the  horse — such  points  can  be 
shown  to  underlie  many  of  these  tales,  even  in  the  forms  in  which  they 
are  still   told.     It  appears,  however,  that  all  "Mahrchen"  may  be 
traced  back  to  older  **  Sage :"  that  is  to  say,  to  traditions  which  are 
attached  to  a  particular  place  or  to  the  name  of  a  historical  person. 
Stories  which  are  simple  and  childish  in  Grimm  re-appear  as  heroic 
legend  in  the  Icelandic  cycle  of  the  Edda^  where  they  fall  into  their 
place  in  a  p^eneral  system  both  of  mythological  belief  and  of  historical 
or  quasi-historical  events.     The  full  explanation  of  "Sage"  would 
consist  in    the    separation  of   the  historical   from  the  mythological 
element :  and  this  is  seldom  possible.     So  long  as  two  things  co-exist 
in  imknown  proportion,  neither  can  be  said  to  be  completely  deter- 
mined.   Much,  however,   may  be  done  by  comparing  the  different 
versions  of  a  story,  and  thus  freeing  it  from  the  admixture  either  of 
distinct  legends  or  of  later  historical  colouring.     Herr  von  Bemhardi 
gives  a  good  example  in  the  Norwegian  story  of  the  two  giants  who 
hnd  the  husbandman  ploughing,  and  know  that  their  time  is  come  to 
leave  the  country.     In  this,  as  he  shows,  we  have  the  notion  of  an  age 
of  chaotic  natural  forces  followed  by  that  of  gods  and  men.    The  same 
story  is  found  again  in  Alsace :  and  there  the  giant,  like  the  feudal 
lord,  lives  in  his  **  rocky  nest "  supported  by  the  nusbandman's  labour. 
Instead  of  primitive  cosmogony  we  have  as  the  motif  the  social  con- 
tests of  feudalism.     The  process  by  which  ancient  "  Sage  "  becomes 
the  matter  of  epic  poetry  is  shown  in  two  instances— the  Nibelungeti' 
lied  and  the  story  of  Lohengrin.    The  former  has  probably  interwoven 
some  great  disaster  of  the  Burgundian  kings,  and  one  or  two  historical 
names  such  as  Attila  and  Theodorich,  with  the  purely  mythical  stories 
of  Siegfried  and  Brunhild.    The  latter  is  found  in  a  Low  German 
poem  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  a  form  which  makes  Lohengrin  a 
Icnight  of  the  Sangraal,  thus  mixing  his  story  with  the  Celtic  legends 
of  3ie  Arthurian  circle.    There  is  a  Flemish  version,  however,  which 
knows  nothing  of  the  Sangraal,  and  turns  on  the  Teutonic  fancy  of  the 
swan-maidens.     Herr  von  Bernhardi  endeavours  to  show,  in  conclusion, 
that  the  greatness  and  enduring  charm  of  epic  poetry  depends  upon  the 
relation  in  which  it  stands   to  the  national  tales  and  legends,   and 
through  them  to  the  whole  previous  life  of  the  nation.    It  follows  that 
true  epic  poetry  can  only  be  produced  in  an  "  Urvolk :"  that  is  to  say,  in 
a  nation  that  has  undergone  no  violent  revolution  in  language  or  insti- 
tutions.   The  Nibelufigcfiliedf  however,  is  rather  to  be  considered  as 
an  interesting  specimen  of  national  poetry  than  as  itself  a  poem  of  the 
highest  order.  D.  B.  Monro. 

We  have  received  the  first  number  of  a  new  Hungarian  periodical 
entitled  Magyar  Nyehor,  **  Hungarian  Speechwatch  **  (Germ.  Sprach' 
wacht).  The  function  it  proposes  to  discharge,  the  censorship  of  the 
current  Hungarian  language,  is  one  of  great  importance  in  a  country 
where  the  great  majority  of  writers  are  even  more  under  foreign  (/.  e, 
German)  influence  than  is  the  public  which  they  address.  The  pro- 
gramme of  the  Nyehor  enumerates  as  within  the  sphere  of  its  opera- 
tions : — (i)  The  history  of  the  language,  pointing  out  the  wealth  of 
words  contained  in  old  books,  documents,  &c.,  especially  in  words  whose 
revival  may  increase  the  present  resources  of  the  language.  (2)  The 
collection  of  materials  for  a  fuller  and  more  exact  knowledge  of  the 
language  of  the  peasantry  in  its  various  dialects,  including  among  such 
materials  songs,  proverbs,  toasts,  nursery  rhymes,  and  the  local  names 
of  hills,  valleys,  streams,  &c.  (3)  The  criticism  of  the  language  of  cur- 
rent Hungarian  literature,  including  newspapers,  with  especial  reference 
to  the  invention  of  words  at  variance  with  the  true  genius  of  the 
lan^age.  (4)  The  determination  of  questions  relating  to  the  pecu- 
lianties  of  the  language,  its  syntax,  the  distinction  of  synonyms,  and 
such  like.  (5)  Notices  of  such  discoveries  in  the  field  of  philological 
enquiry  as  bear  on  the  Hungarian  language.  Besides  this  programme 
the  first  number  contains  a  defence  of  the  title  by  the  editor,  M.  Szarvas, 
from  the  charge  of  Germanism  brought  against  it  by  a  contributor. 
Dr.  Budenz  contributes  two  articles.  The  first  points  out  as  a  defect 
of  Hungarian  grammars  that  they  do  not  distinguish  between  those 
etymological  suffixes  which  can  still  be  used  to  form  new  words  and 
those  which  have,  so  to  say,  become  barren  and  incapable  of  entering 
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into*  new  combinations.  Dr.  Budenz'  second  article  criticizes  from  a 
philologer's  point  of  view  a  recent  republication  of  a  work  of  Unitarian 
controversy  belonging  to  the  sixteenth  century.  Among  the  remaining 
contents  of  the  number  we  notice  a  contribution  by  M.  Paul  Hunfalvy 
on  the  old  Magyar  calendar,  an  analysis  by  the  editor  of  the  language 
of  Petofi's  Jdnos  Vith,  and  a  choice  anthology  of  bad  Hungarian  culled 
from  the  newspapers.  The  Nyehor  is  to  appear  on  the  15th  of  every 
month,  widi  the  exception  of  August  and  September.  We  wish  it  all 
success. 

Readers  of  the  Rhnnhehes  Museum  will  rejoice  to  hear  of  the  publi- 
cation of  a  complete  index  to  the  first  twenty-four  volumes.  The  index 
seems  very  complete,  and  forms  by  itself  a  volume  of  1 76  pages. 

Voeahiiista  in  Arabico^  pubblicato  per  la  prima  volta  sopra  un  Codice 
della  Biblioteca  Riccardiana  di  Firenze  da  C.  Schiaparelli.  (Firenze, 
1 87 1.) — This  is  an  old  Arabic  vocabulary  in  two  parts,  Arabic-Latin 
and  Latin- Arabic,  discovered  in  the  Riccardiana  library  at  Florence, 
by  Sig.  Amari,  and  now  edited  for  the  first  time  by  ohe  of  his  pupils. 
The  date  of  its  compilation  is  uncertain,  but  Amari  refers  the  manu- 
script (which  is  evidently  not  the  original)  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  or 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Between  the  two  glossaries  is  a 
controversial  dialogue,  in  pointed  Arabic,  between  a  Moslem  and  the 
author  of  the  Pueio  Fidei^  Raymond  Martin.  A  notice  of  the  work  by 
Sig.  Lasinio  is  given  in  the  Nuova  Antologia  for  October,  from  which 
we  derive  these  facts.  The  editor  appears  to  have  performed  his  task 
weU,  and  the  result  is  a  not  unimportant  addition  to  our  scanty  infor- 
mation respecting  the  Arabic  dialect  of  Spain. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Bombay  branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
held  on  the  9th  November  last.  Dr.  Buhler  read  a  paper  on  Sriharsha, 
the  author  of  the  NaUhadha-charita^  a  work  of  which  that  scholar  is 
preparing  a  new  edition  for  the  Bombay  Sanskrit  Series.  The  account 
given  by  Dr.  BUhler  of  the  writer  is  mostly  taken  from  the  Praban- 
dhakosha^  composed  in  A.D.  1348,  by  R&jasekhara,  a  Jain  writer.  Sri- 
harsha is  there  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Kist  (Benares),  and  composed 
his  work  at  the  request  of  King  Tayantachandra,  the  son  of  Govinda- 
chandra.  From  the  reasons  adduced  by  Dr.  Buhler,  it  seems  very 
probable  that  the  patron  of  Sriharsha  was  no  other  than  Jayachandra, 
who  reigned  over  Kanyakubja  (Kanouj)  and  Benares  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  twelfth  century  (probably  from  a.d.  1168-1 194). 


Contents  of  the  Journals. 

Zettsoh.  der  deutsoh.  morgenland.  Oesellsohaft,  VoL  xxv.  No.  3. — 
The  explanation  of  the  Avesta,  by  Fr.  SpiegeL  [A  reply  to  Roth's 
remarkable  paper  in  the  last  number.] — Poem  of  Jacob  of  Sarug  on  the 
palace  which  St  Thomas  built  in  India,  published  by  R.  Sc£x>ter. — 
History  of  the  translations  from  Indian  into  Arabic,  and  their  influence 
on  Arabic  literature;  with  especial  reference  to  the  moon-stations 
(Naxatra),  and  treatises  on  lots ;  corrections,  additions,  and  index  to 
vols,  xviii.  and  xxiv. ;  by  M.  Steinschneider. — A  Nabathsean  inscription 
from  Ammonitis,  deciphered  by  M.  A.  Levy.  [See  Quarterly  Statement 
of  the  Palestine  Fund,  No.  vi.] — **  Authorship  and  Translation,"  how 
expressed  in  Hebrew,  by  Dr.  Zunz. — The  criticism  of  the  Biblical  Assy- 
rian chronology,  by  Dr.  Schrader.  [The  author  explains  his  grounds 
for  rejecting  M.  Oppert's  attempt  to  bring  the  lists  of  Assyrian  eponyms 
into  harmony  with  Uie  chronology  of  the  Books  of  Kings.]— Unpublished 
strophes  of  various  poets,  continued,  by  Th:  Aufrecht — ^Additamenta 
on  the  inscription  of  Mesha,  by  C.  Schlottmann  ;  vi.  Fixation  of  the  text, 
a  letter  to  Prof.  Hitzig. — A  Hebrew  book  from  Calcutta,  by  Dr.  Geiger. 
[A  modem  collection  of  liturgical  songs.] — Contributions  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  geographical  and  linguistic  relations  of  S.  Arabia,  by  H.  v. 
MaJtzan.  [luie  author  made  the  acquaintance  in  Cairo  of  a  number  of 
Arabs  from  the  south,  from  whom  he  gained  much  information  as  to 
the  dialect  of  Hadramaut,  &c.  The  pronimciation  of  the  latter  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  dialect  of  the  Fellahs.  The  casus  rectus 
of  the  plural  is  still  in  occasional  use,  and  is  not  quite  expelled  by  the 
casus  obliquus^  as  in  almost  all  the  other  dialects.  There  seems,  too,  to 
be  an  extraordinary  similarity  between  many  expressions  of  the  Algerian 
and  the  southern  Arabic  dialect.  The  accuracy  of  Wrede's  geogra- 
phical statements  is  confirmed.] — Explanations  with  Dr.  Blau,  by  F. 
rratorius. — Two  Jewish  physicians,  oy  M.  Steinschneider. — On  the 
radical  meaning  of  jn\  by  G.  M.  Redslob. — Reviews : — SpiegePs 
£ran,  AUerthumskunde^  and  Kuhn*s  Kaccayanae  Namakappa^  by  A. 
W.— Bickeirs  Conspectus^  by  Geiger. — Wright's  Catalogue  of  Syriae 
MSS.,  part  ii.,  by  Noldeke  and  Geiger. 

Tlidachiift  voor  Indisohe  Taal-,  Land-  en  Volkenknnde, 
Batavia,  serie  vi.  deel  i.  (1870).  —  Aflevering  I  and  2.  —  Hindoe- 
monumenten  in  de  bovenlanden  van  Palembang,  als  bron  van  geschied- 
kundig  onderzoek,  door  E.  P.  Tombrink.  [The  inhabitants  of  Palem- 
bang, the  north-eastern  part  of  Sumatra,  are  said  to  be  a  mixture  of 
Hindus,  Javanese  from  Modjopahit,  and  Malayans  from  Menang- 
Kebau.  From  the  monuments  discovered,  and  of  many  of  which  plates 
are  given  along  with  this  paper,  the  writer  maintains  that  the  Hindu 


settlers  were  principally  worshippers  of  Siva,  though  not  of  the  Linga. 
The  remains  mostly  found  on  plateaux  commanding  extensive  views  are 
said  to  represent  Siva,  DurgH,  Ganesa,  and  Nandi,  the  bull.  From  their 
being  of  a  much  ruder  character  than  those  found  in  Java,  he  feels  in- 
clined to  assign  a  much  earlier  date  to  them,  and  to  assume  that  a  direct 
immigration  from  the  Indian  continent  to  the  east  of  Sumatra  took  place 
during  the  earlier  centuries  of  our  era.  For  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  these  parts  he  looks  to  the  Orang  Koeboe,  still  subsisting  in  th& 
jungles,  and  probably  akin  to  the  Dajaks  of  Borneo.] — De  Landschap- 
pen  Holpntalo,  Limoeto,  Bone,  Boalemo  en  Kattinggola,  op  Andagile, 
geographische,  statistische,  historische  en  ethnographische  aanteeke- 
ningen  door  J.  G.  F.  Riedd.  [The  districts  here  described  form  the 
central  part  of  the  northern  neck  of  Celebes.] — Review,  by  A.  B.  Cohen 
Stuart,  of  Geschiedenis  van  Java,  door  J.  Walbers.  Erste  deeL 
Oude  Geschiedenis :  Vor-Hindoe-  en  Hindoetijd ;  Middengeschiedenis, 
Mahomedaansche  staten.  Utrecht,  x868.  [Very  unfavourable.] — 
Verslag  van  eene  Reis  van  den  Assistent- Resident  van  Benkoelen  naar 
het  eiland  Engano.  [The  inhabitants  of  this  island,  situated  south  of 
Sumatra,  are  describeid  as  differing  greatly  from  both  the  Malays  and 

Bataks,  and  to  have  more  of  the  Nias  race  in  their  appearance.] 

Aflevering  3. — Geschiedenis  der  Soenda-Landen.  Hoe  het  land  van 
Soenda  onder  het  oppergebied  van  De  Compagnie  kwam.  II«  periode. 
Derde  tijdvak.  Door  J.  Hageman. — Soendasche  Spreekwoorden,  door 
K.  F.  Holle.  [Continuation;  containing  160  proverbs  in  the  Sunda 
dialect,  with  a  literal  translation  and  an  explanation.] — Review,  by 
A.  B.  Cohen  Stuart,  of  Vervolg  op  Dr.  J.  F.  C.  Gericke's  [and  T. 
Roorda's]  Javaansch-Nederduitsch  Woordenboek,  zamengesteld  door 
P.  Jansz,  Evangelie-zendeling  op  Java.  Samarang,  1869.  [Very  favour- 
able.]  Aflevering  4  and  5. — Eenige  opmerkingen  op   drie  kleine 

geschriften,  waarmede  de  heer  Klinkert  als  schrijver  is  opgetreden, 
door  H.  van  de  WalL  [The  papers  of  H.  C,  Klinkert,  print^  in  the 
Bijdragen  tot  de  Taal-^  Zumd-  en  Volkenkunde  van  Ned,- Indii  [1^66 
and  1868),  and  severely  criticized  and  annotated  upon  in  this  article, 
are : — i.  Jets  over  de  Maleische  school-  en  volksleesboeken ;  2.  Eenige 
Maleische  spreekwoorden  en  spreekwijzen  ;  3.  Opmerkingen  op  Dr.  J. 
Pijnappels  Geographic  van  Nederlandsch-Indie.] — Chronologische  lijst 
van  gedenk-  en  legpenningen,  &c.,  door  J.  S.  van  Coevorden.  [Con- 
tinuation.]— Brieven  van  H.  N.  van  der  Took  betreffende  het  Lam- 
pongsch.  [These  letters  contain  various  contributions  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  dialect  of  Lampong,  the  south-eastern  extreme  of  Sumatra,  con-  • 
sisting  of  lists  of  words,  bits  of  poetry  and  prose,  sayings,  &c.] — Aantee- 
keningen  over  de  hoofd-tempels  in  Kadoe  en  Djokdjokarta.  Door  R.  H. 
T.  Friederich.  [The  temples  of  Boro  Boedo,  Mendoet,  Prambanan,  Pla- 
wassan,  and  others  at  the  foot  of  the  Merapi  (in  Java),  show  Buddhism 
to  have  been  the  more  favoured  creed  during  the  times  when  these 
monuments  were  erected  (the  inscriptions  found  vary  in  their  dates 
between  A.  Saka  746  and  870),  though  the  Saiva  creied  was  still  pre- 
valent among  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  some  of  the  remains  exhibit 
a  curious  amalgamation  of  Brahmanical  and  Buddhist  mythology.] — 
Kitab  Pakih  Soenda,  door  J.  J.  van  limburg  Brouwer.  [A  theological 
Sunda  text,  by  an  unknown  writer,  transcribed  in  Roman  characters, 
with  a  Dutch  translation.]— Snippers.  Door  K.  F.  Holle.  [Continua- 
tion. Notes  on  the  views  and  manners  of  the  natives  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.] — Over  de  spelling  van  het  Soendaneesch  met  Latijnsch 
letterschmt,  door  G.  J.  Grashuis.  [Rigg*s  and  HoUe's  methods  of  tran- 
scription are  here  compared,  and  the  latter  is  adopted,  with  slight  modi- 
fications, as  the  more  useful] 

Bijdragen  tot  de  Taal-  en  Volkenkunde  van  Nederlandach- 
Indie,  vijfde  deel,  3*  stuk  fs  Gravenhage,  1871). — Stukken  betrek- 
kelijk  de  verdediging  van  Temate  door  den  Gouvemeur  Willem  Jacob 
Cranssen,  x8oo-i8oi,  en  de  overgave  van  het  Gouvernement  aan  de 

Engelschen,  &c. Zesde  deel,  i«  stuk,  1871. — Reports  of  meetings, 

&c. — Transcriptie  van  Indische  Plaatsnamen. — Korte  opmerkingen 
over  Balineescn  en  Kawi,  door  H.  Kern.  [Notes  on  the  etymology  and 
meaning  of  some  Balanese  and  Javanese  words.] — Varia.  Door  v.  L.  B. 
[On  Dr.  Socin^s  discovery  of  the  Syriae  text  of  Kalila  and  Dimna.  On 
Kawi  inscriptions.  Notices  (favourable)  of  Prof.  H.  S.  Maine*s  Lectures 
on  Village  Communities  in  the  East  and  West ;  and  T.  T.  Cooper's 
Travels  of  a  Pioneer  of  Commerce  in  Pigtail  and  Petticoats ;  or,  an 
Overland  Journey  from  China  towards  India.] 

Journal  Asiatique,  No.  65. — Rapport  sur  les  Travaux  du  Conseil  de 
la  Society  asiatique  pendant  Tannee  1870-1871,  par  M.  K  Renan. 
[Opens  with  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  deceased  members  of  the  society, 
especially  MM.  Caussin  de  Perceval  and  Dev^ria.  Semitic  and  Egyp- 
tian studies  have  been  less  disturbed  by  political  events  than  Indo- 
European.  We  notice  that  M.  Renan  discovers  in  the  Himyaritic 
monument,  published  in  the  Journal  by  M.  Ganneau,  a  resemblance  to 
the  Buddhist  bas-reliefs  representing  the  life  of  Sakyamuni.] 

The  Pandit,  vol  vi.  Nos.  64-67  (Benares,  Sept.-Dec  1871).— 
The  Tarkapida  of  Gfigdbhatta's  Bh&ttachint&ma^i,  ed.  Balasistrt. 
[Concluded  in  Nos.  64  and  65.] — Amarachandra's  B41abh&rata.  [The 
forty-fourth  and  conclusive  sarga.  (No.  64.)  ]— The  Tattvamuktivali, 
a  Ved^tic  treatise  by  Piiri^ananda,  ed.  Vechanarama?arm&.  [Comp. 
in  No.  64.] — Hie  Gop&lalil&,  a  poem  by  R&machandra,  ed.  Vechana 
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rSma.  [SargHs  i-8  (Nos.  65-67).]  —  The  ViddhafAlibhanjika,  a 
drama  by  Bfiakavi,  cd.  Vamanicharya.  [Acts  1-3,  in  Nos.  65-67 
resp.] — The  Aphorisms  of  the  Yoga  Philosophy  of  Patanjali.  The 
Sanskrit  text  and  an  English  translation  of  the  SAtras  and  Com- 
mentary. ]^  G.  D.  [Continued  from  Book  IV.  Aph.  19-33.] — 
The  Vai^eshika  Aphorisms  of  Kan&da.  The  Sanskrit  text  and  an 
English  translation  of  the  SOtras  and  Commentary.  By  A.  £.  G. 
[Continued  in  No.  64  and  67,  from  Book  I.  Lesson  I,  Aph.  2-15  ; 
Lesson  2,  Aph.  i  and  2.] — Translation  of  the  Siddhdnta-Mukt&vali's 
explanation  of  verses  li  and  12  of  the  Bh&sha-Parichchheda.  By 
A.  E.  G«— Catalogue  of  Sanskrit  MSS.     [Continued.] 

Bevue  Critique,  Jan.  6. — H.  Weil  reviews  Hense's  Heliodornsche 
Studim,  introducing  some  valuable  remarks  of  his  own  on  the  subject  of 
Heliodorus. — Ch.  Thurot  examines  the  second  part  af  Lubbert*s  Gram- 
matisc/te  StudUn  (treating  of  the  construction  of  the  Latin  ^um),  and 
pronounces  it  a  careful  summary  of  the  facts,  though  disagreeing  with 
the  writer's  method  and  controverting  his  conclusions.  But  surely  M. 
Thurot  goes  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  exaggerates  the  uncertainty  of 

the  subject,  when  he  says,  **le  subjonctif  est  un  luxe  du  langage.** 

Jan.  13. — The  philological  articles  in  the  number  are  a  notice  (anony- 
mous) of  a  dissertation  by  Th.  H.  Martin  (the  well-known  editor  of  the 
Timaeus)  on  certain'  optical  instruments  erroneously  attributed  to  the 
ancients ;  and  an  elaborate  and  discriminating  account  (by  Ch.  Morel) 
of  our  chief  modem  histories  of  Roman  literature,  those  of  Bahr,  Bern- 
hardy,  Hiibner,  and  Teuffel  :  a  French  work  by  M.  Paul  Albert  on  the 
same  subject  is  likewise  briefly  noticed. 

BheinischeB  Museum,  vol.  xxvii.  pt.  i. — ^A.  Rapp  :  The  Maenads 
in  the  Greek  worship,  in  art  and  poetry  (Part  I.). — E.  Rohde :  The 
sources  of  lamblichus  in  his  Life  of  Pythagoras  (conclusion).  [Points 
out  his  debt  to  Apollonius  and  Nicomachus,  and  indirectly  to  earlier 
writers.] — ^J.  Steup  :  Reply  to  Teuffel's  Probtis  in  Martial  und  Gdlius, 
— C.  Wachsmuth  :  Scattered  fragments  of  the  Echgae  of  Stobaeus  in 
his  FloriUgium.  [Contains  most  important  suggestions  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Eclogae.l — G.  Kriiger  :  On  Horace.  Defends  his  emendation 
iu  liqws  in  Od.  i.  20,  lO ;  and  in  Sat.  i.  6,  14,  proposes  to  take  notante 
iudice  quo  nosti  poptilo  as  =  quam  noiafitem  iudicem  quern  nosti  populum^ 
— F.  Blass  :  On  Antipho.  [On  the  text  in  the  MSS.]— W.  Teuffel :  The 
Historia  ApoUonii  regis  Tyri.  [Shows  amongst  other  things  that  the 
Sloane  MS.  has  been  underrated  by  Riese.]— F.  Ritschl :  The  Persae 
of  Aeschylus  in  Egypt :  a  new  Simonideum.  [Describes  a  newly  dis- 
covered MS.  and  shows  very  conclusively  that  it  is  a  modem  fabrication. 
It  is  not  very  reassuring  to  find  that  possibly  the  famous  Simonides  is 
still  living  and  engaged  in  literary  work  for  the  Russian  government !] 
— F.  Biicneler  :  Inseriptiones  latinae  iambicae,  [Specimen  of  an  edition 
of  a  Latin  Anthologia  epigraphica.]  —  J.  H.  Mordtmann :  Greek 
inscriptions  from  Arabia. —  F.  Riihl :  Pompeian  inscriptions.  —  W. 
Helbig  :  Hiero  II.  and  Philistis  on  a  relief  from  AgrigentunL— M.  J. 
Hofner :  The  contemporary  history  in  Dio  Cassius. — F.  Riihl :  On 
Zosimus.  —  K.  Dziatzko :  Hauton  timorumenos  or  Heauton  timom- 
menos  ?  [Terence  wrote  in  all  probability  Heauton^ — L.  Miiller  :  The 
Neapolitanus  of  Propertius.  [Corrects  a  remark  of  Haupt.]  —  N. 
Wecklein :  On  Sophocles  and  Euripides. — C.  Badham  :  Philebi  Pla- 
tonici  emendationes. — M.  Voigt,  J.  Vahlen,  O.  Ribbeck  :  On  Plautus. 
— O.  Ribbeck :  On  Lucilius  and  Coniecturae  Sueianae. — L.  Miiller  : 
On  Catullus,  &c— E.  Bahrens  :  On  Ovid  and  Calpumius. — ^J.  Vahlen  : 
On  Cicero. — F.  Ritschl :  Canticum  and  Diverbium  in  Plautus. 

Zeitschrift  fOr  die  ttsterreichlBchen  Gymnaeien,  xxi.  7  and  8. — 
J.  La  Roche  :  Die  Trithemimeres  im  Homerischen  Hexameter.  [Care- 
fully classified  lists  of  instances  of  short  syllables  lengthened  in  the 
second  arsis  :  the  text  is  often  corrected  by  the  help  of  Professor  La 
Roche*s  collations.] — F.  Krones  :  Zeneenverhor  iiber  Baumkircher's 
Thatenleben  und  Ende.  [Holds  that  the  current  view  of  this  Stjnian 
hero  is  not  historical  at  all,  but  traditional,  and  quite  erroneous.] — 
Anthologia  latina,  fasc.  i.  recens.  Alex.  Riese  (Teubner),  rev.  by  Mahly. 
[Suggests  a  number  of  conjectures,  more  or  less  probable.]  Georg 
Curtius :  Erlauterungen  zu  meiner  griechischen  Schulgrammatik. 
Rev.  by  Hartel.  [Neither  Kuhner  nor  Westphal  has  produced  a  satis- 
factory grammar  for  modem  requirements.  The  reviewer  makes  many 
valuable  remarks,  especially  on  the  importance  of  linguistic  knowledge 
for  Homeric  prosody,  often  thought  to  be  full  of  mere  irregularities.] — 
Com.  Taciti  Historianim'  libri  qui  supersunt.  Schulausgabe  von 
Heraus.  2.  Bd.  Lib.  iii.-v.  (Teubner  series,  with  German  notes.) 
Rev.  by  Prammer.  [Not  so  conveniently  arranged  for  a  school  book 
as  Drager's  Annals^  in  the  same  series.  The  notes  on  the  history  and 
geography  are  good  ;  but  the  book  shows  a  want  of  form,  and  is  marred 
by  many  mispnnts.] — Meister :  Ueber  Dares  von  Phrygien,  de  Excidio 
Trojae  historia,  Programm.  Rev.  by  Schmidt.  [The  writer,  who  is 
preparing  an  edition  of  Dares  for  the  Teubner  series  of  texts,  gives  us 
here  the  results  of  his  examination  of  the  MSS,  They  are  greatly  cor- 
rupted through  the  popularity  of  Dares  in  the  middle  ages,  with  the 
exception  of  one  MS.  B.  at  Bamberg.  Meister  also  deals  with  the  lite- 
rary history  of  this  curious  composition.] — Blass  :  Ueber  die  Aussprache 
des  Griechischen.    Rev.  by  liartel.    [Justly  praises  this  little  work, 


which  treats  of  the  main  points  of  the  question,  and  establishes  the 
claims  of  the  Erasmian  agsunst  the  Reuchlinian  pronunciation  in  a 
learned,  original,  and  convincing  manner.] 

PhllologiBcher  Anseiger,  iii.  7. — R.  KUhner  :  Ausftihrliche  Gram- 
matik  der  griechischen  Sprache.  2.  Anfi.  [Re-written,  incorporating 
the  results  of  modem  linguistic  science,  in  a  form  that  is  of  great  prac- 
tical value,  if  not  always  perfect  in  point  of  scientific  statement.]— W. 
Biichner :  Die  Ebene  von  Troia.  [Seems  to  proceed  on  a  false  method.] 
— M.  Vermehren  I  Platonische  Studien.  [Discusses  118  passages, 
chiefly  from  the  Symposium,  Republic,  Laws,  and  Pheedo.  The  re- 
viewer, D.  Peipers,  goes  over  the  greater  part  of  them.] — C.  F.  G. 
Meutzner :  De  interpolationis  apud  Demosthenem  obviae  vestigiis  qui- 
busdam.  [Applies  this  way  of  getting  rid  of  difficulties  to  passages 
especially  of  the  Olynthiac  and  Philippic  orations.] — A.  Hug  :  Com- 
mentatio  de  pseudo-demosthenica  oratione  adversus  2^othemin. 
[Pronounces  it  a  forgery  by  a  person  of  little  acquaintance  with  judicial 
or  commercial  affairs.] — Index  lectt  in  univ.  Berolinensi  per  sem. 
hibem.  1871-72  habendarum.  [Contains  a  dissertation  by  M.  Haupt, 
giving  specimens  of  dialogues,  Greek  and  Latin,  from  a  MS.  of  the 
ninth  century,  and  promising  a  complete  collection.] — G.  Studemund  : 
Emendationes  Plautinae.  [Results  of  the  laborious  care  bestowed  bj 
Studemund  on  the  Ambrosian  codex.] — P.  Willems :  Les  antiquites 
romaines  envisagees  au  point  de  vue  des  institutions  politiques.  [In- 
tended for  students  of  jurispmdence.] — H.  Th.  Pliiss  :  Die  Entwicklung 
der  Centurienverfassung  in  den  beiden  letzten  Jahrh.  der  romischen 
Republik.  [Places  the  reform  in  241  B.C.,  and  agrees  with  Niebuhr 
and  Puchta  against  Mommsen,  Lange,  &c.  in  supposing  70  centuries. 
The  writer's  own  theory  of  a  complete  change  made  in  179  B.a  in  the 
nature  of  the  classes  is  not  borne  out  by  Liv.  xl.  51.] — G.  Kramer: 
Carl  Ritter,  ein  Lebensbild. iii.  8. — Revieyi's  several  Homeric  dis- 
sertations, of  which  those  of  E.  Kammer  ("obelising"  the  scene  with 
iEneas,  D.  20,  79-352,  and  the  Battle  of  the  Gods,  II.  20,  32-72 ;  21, 
391-518)  and  K.  Weidenkaff  (on  the  use  of  the  genitive)  seem  the  most 
important. — Fr.  Heimsoth  :  De  vitiorom  in  vetemm  scriptorum  codd. 
obviomm  generibus  a  Madvigio  Hauniensi  nuper  definitis.  Rev.  by 
E.  v.  L.  [Valuable  criticism  of  Madvig's  book.] — R.  Petersdorf :  Dio- 
doras,  Curtius,  Arrianus  quibus  ex  fontibus  ,  .  .  hauserint.  Rev.  by 
E.,  S. — H.  Kuhlewein  :  Observationes  de  usu  particulamm  in  libris  qui 
vulgo  Hippocratis  nomine  circumferuntur.  [Careful  and  methodical 
contribution.] — ^J.  Caesar  :  Conjectanea  critica.  [Chiefly  on  Galen  and 
Plutarch.] — H.  Holzer :  Der  Ilildesheimer  antike  Silberfund.  Rev. 
by  L.  G.  [Believes  that  it  was  originally  the  plate  used  at  the  table  of 
Germanicus.] — K.  Woermann :  Ueber  den  landschaftlichen  Natursinn 
der  Griechen  und  Romer.  Rev.  by  L.  Schmidt  [Distinguishes  well 
between  sympathy  with  individual  objects  in  the  world  of  nature,  shown 
in  fables,  similes,  &c.,  and  feeling  for  landscape  proper ;  regards  the 
latter  as  very  much  the  growth  of  the  Alexandrian  period,  but  under- 
rates too  much  the  feeling  shown,  e,  g.  in  the  Phadrus  of  Plato,  and  by 
Aristophanes  and  Pindar.] — R.  Sohm  :  Die  altdeutsche  Reichs-  und 
Gerichtsverfassung.  Bd.  i:  Die  frankische  Reichs-  und  Gerichtsver- 
fassung.  [An  important  and  valuable  work,  intended  to  supplement 
the  works  of  Waitz  and  Roth.  Carries  out  the  proof  that  the  early 
condition  of  the  German  races  was  one  of  order  and  advanced  consti- 
tutional development.  Holds  that  the  assembly  of  the  centena,  the 
pagus  of  Tacitus,  was  only  judicial,  and  without  political  functions,  the 
political  unit  being  even  then  the  civitas.] 


New  Publications. 

Brasseur  de  Bourbourg.     Biblioth^que  mexico-guat^alienne,  pr^- 

c^d^e  d'un  coup  d'oeil  sur  les  Etudes  am^ricaines  dans  leurs  rapports 

avec  les  etudes  classiques.     Paris  :  Maisonneuve. 
Catalogus  Codicum  Latinorum  Bibliothecae  Regiae  Monacensis. 

Secundum  A.  Schmelleri  indices  composuemnt  C.  Helm,  G.  Laub- 

mann,  S.  Meyer.     Tom.  I  pars  2.     Miinchen  :  Palm. 
FucHS,   E.    Die  Scholien  d   Bar-Hebraeus  zum  23.  u.  29.  Psalm. 

Halle  :  Buchh.  d.  Waisenh. 
Tabari.     Chronique  de  Tabari,   traduite  sur  la  version  persane  de 

Belcami . . .  par  H.  Zotenberg.     T.  3.     Paris. 
Thiele,  R.    Prolegomena  ad  Hymnum  in  Venerem  Homericum  quar- 

tum.     Halle :  Buchhg.  des  Waisenhauses. 
Velsen,  F.  a.  von.     Ueber  den  Codex  Urbinas  der  Lisistrata  u.  der 

Thesmophoriazusen  d.  Aristophanes.     Halle  :  B.  des  Waisenhauses. 
Westphal,  R.      Elemente  d.  musikalischen  Rhythmus  mit  besond. 

Riicksicht  auf  unsere  Operamusik.    Jena  :  Costenoble. 
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Readers  are  reminded  that  the  mention  of  New  Books^  Articlesy 
&*c.y  in  our  lists  is  intended  as  a  guarantee  of  their  importance. 

The  Editor  of  The  Acadi;my  cannot  undertake  to  return  com- 
munications which  are  not  asked  for. 

The  next  number  will  be  published  on  Friday ^  March  i,  and 
advertisements  should  be  sent  in  by  February  26. 

ne  Seoond  Yolmne  (Oetober  1870  to  Deoember  1871)  is  now  readj, 
bovBd  in  cloth,  priee  158.  Cotbxi  may  be  had  of  the  PnUiihen, 
priee  2i. 


General  Literature. 


Ija  Bdlbrme  intelleotuelle  et  morale  de  la  France. 
Par  Ernest  Renan.    Paris  :  187 1. 

Burke  says,  speaking  of  himself ; — 

"  He  has  never  professed  himself  a  friend  or  an  enemy  to  republics 
or  to  monarchies  in  the  abstract.  He  thought  that  the  circumstances 
and  habits  of  every  country,  which  it  is  always  perilous  and  productive 
of  the  greatest  calamities  to  force,  are  to  decide  upon  the  form  of  its 
government.  There  is  nothing  in  his  nature,  his  temper,  or  his  faculties, 
which  should  make  him  an  enemy  to  any  republic,  modern  or  ancient. 
Far  from  it  He  has  studied  the  form  and  spirit  of  republics  very  early 
in  life ;  he  has  studied  them  with  great  attention ;  and  with  a  mind 
imdistnrbed  by  affection  or  prejudice.  But  the  result  in  his  mind  from 
that  investigation  has  been  and  is,  that  neither  England  nor  France, 
without  infinite  detriment  to  them,  as  well  in  the  event  as  in  the  ex- 
periment, could  be  brought  into  a  republican  form,  but  that  everything 
republican  which  can  be  introduced  with  safety  into  either  of  them  must 
be  built  upon  a  monarchy." 

The  name  of  Burke  is  not  mentioned  in  M.  Renan's 
book,  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Burke's  publications 
of  eighty  years  ago  on  the  French  Revolution,  from  which 
we  have  quoted  the  foregoing  passage,  were  not  in 
M.  Renan's  hands  when  he  wrote  his  recent  work.  If  it 
was  so,  it  detracts  nothing  from  M.  Renan's  originality ;  a 
man  of  his  powers  cannot  but  be  original  in  the  treatment 
of  his  subject,  and  to  have  read  and  agreed  with  Burke 
will  not  make  him  less  so.  But  the  similarity  of  the  point 
of  view  strikes  the  reader  in  almost  every  page ;  and  cer- 
tainly it  will  be  no  bad  effect  of  M.  Renan's  book  if  it  sends 
us  back  to  those  masterpieces  of  thinking  and  eloquence, 
the  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France^  the  Letter  to  a 
Member  of  the  National  Assembly y  and  the  AppecUfrom  the 
New  to  the  Old  Whigs.  They  are  far  too  httle  read.  They 
need  to  be  received  with  discrimination  and  judgment,  and 
to  common  liberalism  they  can  never  be  acceptable ;  yet 
so  rich  is  their  instructiveness  that  a  serious  politician  could 
hardly  make  a  better  resolve  than  to  read  them  through 
once  every  year. 

"  You  have  industriously  destrojred  all  the  opinions  and  prejudices, 
and,  as  far  as  in  you  lay,  all  the  instincts  which  support  fovemment." 
*'  You  might,  if  you  pleased,  have  profited  by  our  example.  You  had 
the  elements  of  a  constitution  very  nearly  as  good  as  could  be  wished. 
Von  possessed  in  some  parts  the  walls,  and  m  all  the  foundations,  of  a 
noble  and  venerable  castle.  You  might  have  repaired  those  walls,  yon 
might  have  built  on  those  old  foundations.  You  had  all  these  advan- 
tages in  yonr  ancient  States ;  but  yon  chose  to  act  as  if  you  had  never 
been  moulded  into  civil  society,  and  had  everything  to  begin  anew.*' 
"  Rousseau  was  your  canon  of  holy  writ.*' 

These  sentences  are  Burke's,  and  never  surely  could  he 
have  desired  a  better  testimony  to  his  wisdom  than  for  a 
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man  like  M.  Renan  to  say  eighty  years  afterwards,  with  the 
France  of  the  present  moment  before  his  eyes  : 

**  If  no  more  had  been  done  at  the  Revolution  than  to  call  together 
the  States-General,  to  regularise  them,  to  make  them  annual,  all  would 
have  been  right.  But  the  false  policy  of  Rousseau  won  the  day.  It  was 
resolved  to  make  a  constitution  (t  priori.  People  failed  to  remark  that 
England,  the  most  constitutional  of  countries,  has  never  had  a  written 
constitution,  drawn  out  in  black  and  wliite."     (P.  7.) 

That  the  rights  of  its  history  do  more  for  a  society  than 
the  rights  of  man,  that  the  mere  will  of  the  majority  is  an 
insufficient  basis  for  government,  that  France  was  maule  by 
the  Capets,  that  she  ought  never. to  have  broken  with  them 
entirely,  that  she  would  even  now  do  well  to  restore  them,  the 
younger  branch  of  them,  if  the  elder  is  impracticable,  that 
with  the  monarchy  she  ought  to  form  again  aristocratic  insti- 
tutions, a  second  chamber,  and,  to  some  extent,  a  hereditary 
nobility — this  is  the  main  thesis  of  the  new  part  of  M.  Renan's 
volume.  If  this  is  not  done,  France,  he  thinks,  cannot 
hope  to  vie  with  Prussia,  which  owes  its  victory  to  its  aristo- 
cratic organisation  and  to  the  virtues  of  endurance  and  dis- 
cipline which  this  oiiganisation  fosters.  France's  only  hope 
of  revenge  must  then  be  in  the  International.  The  superficial 
jacobinism,  the  vulgar  republicanism,  the  materialism  (for 
by  all  these  names  and  more  does  M.  Renan  call  it),  which 
the  French*  Revolution  introduced,  and  which  has  brought 
France  to  her  present  ruin,  has  fatal  attractions  for  the 
crowd  everywhere ;  it  has  eaten  far  into  the  heart  and  life  of 
England ;  it  has  overrun  all  the  Continent  except  Prussia 
and  Russia.  Prussia  too  is  very  probably  doomed  to  enter 
into  tliis  "way  of  all  flesh,"  to  be  forced  into  "  the  whirl  of 
the  witches'  sabbath  of  democracy;"  and  then  Prussia's  day, 
too,  is  over,  and  France  is  revenged.  At  the  same  time 
M.  Renan  suggests  certain  reforms  in  French  education. 
These  reforms  may  at  any  rate,  he  thinks,  go  forward,  what- 
ever else  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  us :  whether  a 
Capet  at  Rheims  or  the  International  at  Potsdam. 

All  this  makes  the  new  part  of  M.  Renan's  volume.  He 
has  reprinted  here,  besides,  his  two  letters  to  Dr.  Strauss 
and  several  other  publications  occasioned  by  the  late  war ; 
while  the  volume  ends  with  an  essay  on  Constitutional 
Monarchy  in  France,  and  another  on  the  respective  share 
of  the  family  and  the  State  in  the  work  of  education,  which 
appeared  before  Ae  war  began.  These  two  essays  may 
rank  with  the  best  things  M.  Renan  has  written,  and  to  read 
them  again  heightens  our  admiration  of  them.  The  new 
part  of  the  book  abounds  with  ingenious  and  striking 
thoughts,  eloquently  expressed ;  yet  this  part  will  not 
entirely  satisfy  the  friends  of  M.  Renan,  nor  does  it  quite 
answer,  to  say  the  truth,  to  the  impression  left  on  us  by  the 
summary  of  its  contents  which  we  read  in  the  Times  before 
the  book  appeared.  It  has  not  the  usual  consummate 
roundness  of  M.  Renan's  composition,  the  appearance  of 
having  been  long  and  thoroughly  prepared  in  the  mind,  and 
of  now  coming  forth  in  perfect  ripeness ;  there  are,  or  we 
seem  to  see,  marks  here  and  there  of  haste,  excitement,  and 
chagrin.     This  was  perhaps  inevitable. 

Our  business  is  not  with  politics,  foreign  or  domestic ;  yet 
on  one  or  two  of  the  poUtical  points  where  M.  Renan  does 
not  quite  satisfy  us,  we  must  touch.  We  will  not  ask  whether 
France  in  general  has  not  let  the  idea  of  dynastic  attach- 
ment, as  M.  Renan  calls  it,  and  the  remembrance  of  its 
historic  self  before  1789,  so  completely  die  out  that  it  is 
vain  to  seek  now  to  restore  them,  aldiough,  when  Burke 
wrote,  this  might  still  have  been  possible.  But  we  will  observe 
that  this  restoration  has,  in  any  case,  an  enemy  niore  serious 
and  more  respectable  than  that  vulgar  jacobinism,  with  no 
higher  aim  than  to  content  the  envy  and  the  materialistic 
cravings  of  the  masses,  which  M.  Renan  assails  with  such 
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scorn ;  it  has  against  it  the  republicanism  of  men,  for  in- 
stance, like  M.  Quinet  This  republicanism  is  a  reasoned 
and  serious  faith,  and  it  grows  not  out  of  a  stupid  insen- 
sibility to  the  historic  life  and  institutions  of  a  nation,  nor 
out  of  a  failure  to  perceive  that  in  the  world's  progress,  as 
M.  Renan  eloquently  and  profoundly  urges,  all  cannot  shine, 
all  cannot  be  prosperous,  some  sacrificed  lives  there  must 
be ;  but  it  grows  out  of  the  conviction  that  in  what  we  call 
eur  civilisation  this  sacrifice  is  excessive.  Our  civilisation 
in  the  old  and  famous  countries  of  Europe  has  truly  been, 
as  M.  Renan  says,  in  its  origin  an  aristocratic  work,  the 
work  of  a  few:  its  maintenance  is  the  work  of  a  few;  "  country, 
honour,  duty,  are  things  created  and  upheld  by  a  smsdl 
number  of  men  amidst  a  multitude  which,  left  to  itself,  lets 
them  fall."  Yes,  because  this  multitude  are  in  vice  and  misery 
©utside  them ;  and  surely  that  they  are  so  is  in  itself  some 
condemnation  of  the  "  aristocratic  work."  We  do  not  say 
that  the  historic  life  and  continuity  of  a  nation  are  therefore 
to  be  violently  broken,  or  its  traditional  institutions  aban- 
doned ;  but  we  say  that  a  case  has  been  made  out  against 
our  mere  actual  civilisation,  and  a  new  work  given  it  to  do, 
which  were  not  so  visible  when  Burke  wrote,  which  would 
certainly  have  fixed  the  regards  of  Burke  now,  and  which 
M.  Renan  too  much  leaves  out  of  sight. 

A  mere  looker-on  may  smile  to  read  at  p.  153,  written 
before  Alsace  and  Lorraine  were  ceded  and  when  there 
was  still  hope  of.  saving  them,  that  France  could  not  survive 
their  loss,  that  she  is  like  a  building  so  compact  that  to  pull 
out  one  or  two  large  stones  makes  it  tumble  down,  or  like  a 
living  being  with  an  organisation  so  highly  centralised  that 
to  have  an  important  limb  cut  off  is  death;  and  then  to 
read  at  p.  58  and.  other  passages,  written  since  peace  was 
made,  that  the  immense  resources  of  France  are  hardly  at 
all  altered  or  impaired,  that  she  is  d  peine  entamee.  But  of 
this  kind  of  inconsistency  a  man  of  heart  and  imagination 
may  well  be  guilty  when  his  country  is  in  question ;  Burke, 
assuredly,  might  have  been  guilty  of  it. 

Our  one  serious  point  of  difference  with  M.  Renan,  and 
where  we  confess  he  somewhat  disappoints  us,  is  in  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  faults  of  France.  The  capital  fault,  the  che- 
rished defect  of  France,  is — what  does  the  reader  think  ? — 
want  of  faith  in  science,  le  manque  de  foi  d  la  science.  In 
the  same  strain  speaks  Mdme.  Sand  in  the  charming  Letters 
she  has  lately  published :  Nous  voulons  pcnser  et  agir  d  la 
fois,  she  says ;  and  therefore  we  are  beaten.  Nay  our  amia- 
bility itself  puts  us  at  a  disadvantage,  she  adds,  in  this  bad 
actual  world  :  Nous  ne  sommes  pas  capables  de  nous  preparer 
d  la  guerre  pendant  vingt  ans  ;  nous  sommes  si  incapables  de 
hair!  It  is  the  head,  la  tete,  which  is  so  greatly  in  fault; 
the  heart,  the  sentiments  are  right ;  le  Fran^ais,  says  M. 
Renan,  est  bon,  Hourdi;  yes,  ttourdi  he  may  be,  harum- 
scarum  ;  but  he  is  hon,  Burke,  whom  we  have  so  much 
quoted,  says  of  Charles  II. : 

**  The  person  given  to  us  by  Monk  was  a  man  without  any  sense  of 
kis  duty  as  a  prince,  without  any  regard  to  the  dignity  of  his  crown, 
without  any  love  to  his  people ;  dissolute,  false,  venal,  and  destitute  of 
any  positive  good  quality  whatsoever,  except  a  pleasant  temper  and  the 
manners  of  a  gentleman." 

So  far  he,  too,  was  bon :  but  his  goodness  had  gaps  which, 
though  certainly  he  was  also  without  the  scientific  temper, 
would  make  us  hesitate  to  say  that  his  chief  fault  was 
want  of  faith  in  science.  Of  France  we  may  say  the  same. 
It  seems  to  us  much  more  true  of  England  than  of  France 
that  the  national  defect  is  want  of  faith  in  science.  In 
France  the  great  defect  lies,  surely,  in  a  much  simpler  thing 
—want  of  faith  in  conduct  M.  Renan's  chief  concern  at  the 
failure  of  the  Reformation  in  France  is  for  what  the  head 
lost;  for  the  better  schools,  the  reading,  the  instruction. 


which  the  Reformation  would  have  brought  with  it.  But 
M.  Michelet  put  his  finger  on  the  real  cause  for  concern, 
when  he  said  that  the  Reformation  failed  in  France  because 
a  moral  reformation  France  would  not  have.  That  sense 
of  personal  responsibility  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  true 
religion,  which  possessed  Luther,  which  possessed  also  the 
great  saints  of  Catholicism,  but  which  Luther  alone  managed 
to  convey  to  the  popular  mind,  earning  thereby — little  as 
we  owe  him  for  the  theological  doctrines  he  imagined  to  be 
his  great  boon  to  us — a  most  true  title  to  our  regard ;  thcU 
was  what  the  Huguenots  had,  what  the  mass  of  the  French 
nation  had  not  and  did  not  care  to  have,  and  what  they 
suffer  to  this  day  for  not  having.  One  of  the  gifts  and 
graces  which  M.  Renan  finds  in  France  is  her  enmity  to 
pedantry  and  over-strictness  in  these  matters:  and  in  his 
letter  to  Dr.  Strauss  he  says  that,  although  he  himself  has 
been  sufficiently  near  holy  orders  to  think  himself  bound  to 
a  regular  life,  he  should  be  sorry  not  to  see  around  him  a 
brilliant  and  dissipated  society.  No  one  feels  more  than 
we  do  the  harm  which  the  exaggeration  of  Hebraism  has 
done  in  England  ;  but  this  is  Hellenism  with  a  vengeance  ! 
Considering  what  the  natural  propensions  of  men  are,  such 
language  appears  to  us  out  of  place  anywhere,  and  in  France 
simply  fatal.  Moral  conscience,  self-control,  seriousness, 
steadfastness,  are  not  the  whole  of  human  life  certainly,  but 
they  are  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  it ;  without  them — and 
this  is  the  very  burden  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  and  a 
fact  of  experience  as  old  as  the  world — nations  cannot 
stand.  France  does  not  enough  see  their  importance ;  and 
the  worst  of  it  is  that  no  man  can  make  another  see  their 
importance  unless  he  sees  it  naturally.  For  these  things, 
just  as  for  the  more  brilliant  things  of  art  and  science,  there 
is  a  bent,  a  turn.  "  He  showed  his  ways  unto  Moses,  his 
works  unto  the  children  of  Israel,"  — to  them,  and  to  the 
heavy  Germanic  nations  whom  they  have  moulded;  not, 
apparently,  to  the  children  of  Gomer  and  to  Vercingetorix. 
But  this  opens  a  troubled  prospect  for  the  children  of 
Gomer. 

But  perhaps  we  English,  too,  shall  be  as  the  children  of 
Gomer ;  for  M.  Renan  has  a  theory  that  according  to  "  that 
great  law  by  which  the  primitive  race  of  an  invaded  country 
always  ends  by  getting  the  upper  hand,  England  is  becoming 
every  day  more  Celtic  and  less  Germanic ; "  in  the  public 
opinion  and  policy  of  England  for  the  last  thirty  years  he 
sees  the  esprit  celtique^  plus  douXy  plus  sympathigue,  plus 
humain.  We  imagine  our  Irish  neighbours  by  no  means 
share  his  opinion.  A  more  truly  Germanic,  or,  at  least,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  performance  than  the  abolition  of  the  Irish  Church 
through  the  power  of  the  Dissenters'  antipathy  to  church- 
establishments,  then  telling  ourselves  in  our  newspapers  we 
had  done  it  out  of  a  pure  love  of  reason  and  justice,  and 
then  calling  solemnly  upon  the  quick-witted  Irish,  who  knew 
that  the  Dissenters  would  have  let  the  Irish  Church  stand 
for  ever  sooner  than  give  a  shilling  of  its  funds  to  the 
Catholics  entitled  to  them,  to  believe  our  claptrap  and  be 
properly  grateful  to  us  at  last,  was  never  witnessed.  What 
we  call  our  Philistinism,  to  which  M.  Renan  might  perhaps 
apply  his  favourite  epithets  of  dur  et  rogue,  may  well  bring 
us  into  trouble;  but  hardly,  we  think,  our  doux  esprit 
celtique. 

It  seems,  indeed,  as  if,  in  all  that  relates  to  character  and 
conduct  strictly  so  called,  M.  Renan,  whom  at  other  times 
we  follow  with  so  much  sympathy,  saw  things  with  other 
eyes  than  ours.  In  a  parallel  between  the  English  Revo- 
lution of  1688  and  the  French  Revolution  of  1830,  he  asks 
himself  why  the  first  succeeded  and  the  second  failed ;  and 
he  answers  that  it  cannot  have  been  owing  to  the  difference 
between  William  of  Orange  and  Louis-Philippe,  because  the 
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second  had  no  faults  as  a  ruler  which  the  first  did  not 
show  in  fully  as  great  a  degree.  When  we  read  this,  we 
are  fairly  lost  in  amazement  Surely  the  most  important 
point  in  a  ruler  is  character;  and  William  III.,  whatever 
were  his  faults,  had  a  character  great  and  commanding; 
while  Louis-Philippe  had,  or  gave  the  world  the  impression 
of  having,  a  character  somewhat  (to  speak  quite  frankly) 
ignoble. 

We  would  fain  stop  here  in  our  enumeration  of  matters  of 
difference;  for  to  differ  with  M.  Renan  is  far  less  natural 
to  us  than  to  agree  with  him.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to 
notice  one  or  two  assumptions  respecting  the  French  Revo- 
lution and  the  intellectual  value  of  France  to  the  world, 
because  to  these  assumptions  M.  Renan,  like  almost  all 
Frenchnfen,  seems  to  challenge  the  assent  of  mankind,  at 
least  of  all  mankind  except  France's  rogue  et  jaloux  enemy, 
Prussia.  Greece  and  Judea,  he  says,  have  had  to  pay  with 
the  loss  of  their  national  existence  the  honour  of  having 
given  lessons  to  all  mankind;  in  like  manner — 

''France  at  this  moment  expiates  her  Revolution;  she  will  perhaps 
one  day  reap  its  fruits  in  the  grateful  memory  of  emancipated  nations.^ 

Just  in  the  same  strain  writes  Mdme.  Sand,  in  iht  Letters  vft 
have  already  quoted  : 

"  Even  though  Germany  should  appear  to  conquer  us,  we  shall  remain 
ihtpaiple  tniiiaifur,  which  receives  a  lesson  and  does  not  take  one." 

In  prosperity  the  French  are  incorrigible,  so  that  a  time 
like  the  present  offers  the  only  opportunity  for  disabusing 
them  of  notions  of  this  kind,  so  obstructive  to  improve- 
ment; and  M.  Renan,  one  would  have  hoped,  was  the 
very  man  to  do  it.  Greece  has  given  us  art  and  science, 
Judea  has  given  us  the  Bible;  these  are  positive  achieve- 
ments. Whoever  gives  us  a  just  and  rational  constitution 
of  human  society  will  also  confer  a  great  boon  on  us  and 
effect*  a  great  work ;  but  what  has  the  French  Revolution 
accomplished  towards  this?  Nothing.  It  was  an  insurrection 
against  the  old  routine,  it  furiously  destroyed  the  medieval 
form  of  society ;  this  it  did,  and  this  was  well  if  anything 
had  come  of  it ;  but  into  what  that  is  new  and  fruitful  has 
France  proceeded  to  initiate  us?  A  colourless,  humdrum, 
and  ill-poised  life  is  a  baneful  thing,  and  men  would  fam 
change  it;  but  our  benefactor  and  initiator  is  the  poet 
who  brings  us  a  new  one,  not  the  drunkard  who  gets  rid  of 
it  by  breaking  the  windows  and  bringing  the  house  about 
his  ears. 

There  seems  to  us  a  like  exaggeration  in  the  French 
estimate  of  their  countr/s  intellectul  rank  in  the  world. 
France  is  the //a/  de  set,  the  dish  containing  the  salt  without 
which  all  the  other  dishes  of  the  world  would  be  savourless ; 
she  is  (we  will  use  M.  Renan's  own  words,  for  a  translation 
might  easily  do  injustice  to  them) — 

"la  grande  maitresse  de  Tinvestigation  savante,  Ting^nieuse,  vive  et 
prompte  iuitiatrice  du  monde  ^  toute  fine  et  delicate  pens^ ;" 

she  alone  has — 

*'  une  sedate  exquise,  charmante  et  s^rieuse  ^  la  fois,  fine,  toUrante, 
aimable,  sachant  tout  sans  avoir  rien  appriSy  devinant  (f  instinct  le  der' 
ni€r  risultat  de  toute  philosophies^ 

We  wonder  if  it  ever  occurs  to  these  masters  du  goUt  et 
du  tact  that  in  an  Englishman,  an  Italian,  a  German,  this 
language  provokes  a  smile.  No  one  feels  more  than  we  do, 
and  few  Englishmen  feel  enough,  the  good  of  that  amiabihty, 
even  if  it  does  not  go  very  deep,  of  that  sympathetic  side 
in  the  French  nature,  which  makes  German  and  Protestant 
Alsace  cling  to  defeated  France,  while,  mainly  for  the  want 
of  it,  prosperous  England  cannot  attach  Ireland.  No  one 
feels  more  than  we  do,  few  Englishmen  feel  enough,  the 
good  of  that  desire  for  lucidity,  even  apparent,  in  thought 


and  expression,  which  has  made  the  French  language.  Bat, 
after  all,  a  nation's  intellectual  place  depends  upon  its  having 
reached  the  very  highest  rank  in  the  very  highest  lines  of 
spiritual  endeavour ;  this  is  what  in  the  end  makes  its  ideal ; 
this  is  what  fixes  its  scale  of  intellectual  judgment,  and  what 
it  counts  by  in  the  world.  More  than  twenty  years  ago  we 
said,  lovers  of  France  as  we  are,  and  abundant  and  brilliant 
as  is  her  work  of  a  lower  order  than  the  very  highest  : 

**  France,  famed  in  all  great  arts,  in  none  supreme^* — 

and  this  still  seems  to  us  to  be  the  true  criticism  on  her. 
M.  Renan  opposes  living  names,  for  or  against  which  we 
will  say  nothing,  to  the  best  living  names  of  Germany ;  but 
what  is  one  generation?  and  what,  directly  we  leave  our 
own  generation,  are  any  names  but  the  greatest?  And 
where,  throughout  all  her  generations,  has  France  a  name 
like  Goethe  ?  where,  still  more,  has  she  names  Uke  Sophocles 
and  Plato,  Dante  and  Raphael,  Shakespeare  and  Newton  ? 
That  is  the  real  question  for  her,  when  she  is  esteeming  her- 
self the  salt  of  the  earth.  Probably  the  incapacity  for  serious- 
ness in  the  highest  sense,  for  what  the  Greeks  called  to 
<nrov^u}v^  and  Virgil  calls  virtus  verusque  lobar,  is  here  too 
what  keeps  France  back  from  perfection.  For  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  a  truly  Latin  race  like  the  Italians,  have 
this  seriousness  intellectually,  as  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Germanic  lUces  have  it  morally ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  in 
passing  that  this  distinction  makes  the  conditions  of  the 
future  for  Latin  Italy  quite  different  from  those  for  Celtic 
France.  Only  seriousness  is  constructive ;  Latin  Gaul  was 
a  Roman  construction,  old  France  was,  as  M.  Renan  him- 
self says,  a  Germanic  construction ;  France  has  been  since 
1789  getting  rid  of  all  the  plan,  cramps,  and  stays  of  her 
original  builders,  and  their  edifice  is  in  ruins;  but  is  the 
Celt,  by  himself,  constructive  enough  to  rebuild  ? 

We  sincerely  believe  that  France  would  do  well,  instead 
of  proclaiming  herself  the  salt  of  the  earth,  to  ponder  these 
things ;  and  sometimes  it  is  hard  to  refrain  from  saying  so. 
M.  Renan  tempted  us ;  yet  we  see  with  regret  our  space 
nearly  gone.  Why  could  we  not  have  kept  to  our  own 
generation?  and  then  we  might  have  given  ourselves  the 
pleasure  of  saying  how  high  is  M.  Renan's  place  in  it 
Certainly,  we  find  something  of  a  bathos  in  his  challenge 
to  Germany  to  produce  a  living  poet  to  surpass  M.  Hugo ; 
but  in  sober  seriousness  we  might  challenge  Germany,  or 
any  other  country,  to  produce  a  living  critic  to  surpass  M. 
Renan.  We  have  just  been  reading  an  American  essa)rist, 
Mr.  Higginson,  who  says  that  the  United  States  are  to  evolve 
a  type  of  literary  talent  superior  to  anything  yet  seen  in  the 
mother  country ;  and  this  perhaps,  when  it  is  ready,  will  be 
something  to  surprise  us.  But  taking  things  as  they  now 
are,  where  shall  we  find  a  living  writer  who  so  habitually  as 
M.  Renan  moves  among  questions  of  the  deepest  interest, 
presents  them  so  attractively,  discusses  them  with  so  much 
feeling,  insight,  and  felicity?  Even  as  to  the  all-importance 
of  cofiduct,  which  in  his  irritation  against  the  "  chaste  Van- 
dals" who  have  been  overrunning  France  we  have  seen  him 
a  little  disposed  just  now  to  underrate,  he  is  far  too  wise  a 
man  not  to  be  perfectly  sound  at  bottom.  Le  ntonde,  we 
find  him  saying  in  1869,  ne  tient  debout  que  par  un  peu  de 
vertu.  The  faults  and  dangers  both  of  vulgar,  democracy  and 
of  vulgar  liberaiism  there  is  no  one  who  has  seen  more  clearly 
or  described  so  well.  The  vulgar  democrat's  "happiness 
of  the  greatest  number"  he  analyses  into  what  it  practically 
is — a  principle  rkduisant  tout  d.  contenter  ks  volontis  mattrior 
listes  des  foules,  of  that  "popular  mass,  growing  every  day 
larger,  which  is  destitute  of  any  sort  of  religious  ideal  and 
can  recognise  no  social  principle  beyond  and  above  the 
desire  of  satisfying  these  materialistic  cravings."    The  esprit 
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dhnocratique  of  this  sort  of  democracy,  av€c  sa  violence,  son 
ton  absoluy  sa  simpiiciie  dkcevanie  d'idkes,  ses  soufifons  miticu- 
leuxy  son  ingratitude,  is  admirably  touched ;  but  touched  not 
less  admirably  is  anodier  very  different  social  tjrpe,  the 
cherished  ideal  of  vulgar  hberaHsm,  the  American  type — 

^*f<mdi  essentiellement  sttr  la  lihertl  et  la  proprUtl,  sans,  priviliges  de 
classes y  sans  instiiutwns  andennes^  sans  kistoire^  sans  socUti  aristocratiqtu, 
sans  eour,  sans  pammr  hrillant^  sans  univertites  sirimses  ni  fortes  insiu 
tuHons  scient^qua.  Ces  socUtis  manquent  de  distinction,  de  noblesse; 
elks  nefontguire  deeuvres  originalcs  en  fait  dart  et  de  science  '*— 

but  they  can  come  to  be  very  strong  and  to  produce  very 
good  things,  and  that  is  enough  for  our  Philistines.  What 
can  be  better,  and  in  the  end  more  fruitful,  than  criticism 
of  this  force;  but  what  constituency  can  accept  a  man 
guilty  of  making  it?  Let  M.  Renan  continue  to  make  it, 
and  let  him  not  fear  but  that  in  making  it,  in  bringing 
thought  mto  the  world  to  oust  claptrap,  he  fulfils  a  higher 
duty  than  by  sketching  paper  constitutions,  or  by  prose- 
cuting electoral  campaigns  in  the  Seine-et-Mame.  ^^  The 
fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away^  wrote  Goedie  from 
Rome  in  1787,  "and  I  would  fain  occupy  myself  only  with 
the  etcmaL"  Matthew  Arnold. 


LITER AR  Y  NOTES. 


A  new  poem  by  Mr.  Robert  Browning,  of  considerable  length 
and  importance,  will  shortly  appear.  It  is  in  verse,  and  is 
modern  both  in  subject  and  rendering.  The  relations  between 
the  sexes  are  discussed  in  a  dialogue  l^tween  husband  and  wife. 
She  questions,  he  expounds. 


Professor  Klaus  Groth,  of  Kiel,  has  been  invited  by  the 
Curators  of  the  Taylor  Institution  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  on 
German  literature  at  Oxford.  Following  the  precedent  of  M. 
Taine,  who  lectured  last  year  in  French,  these  lectures  will  be 
delivered  in  German.  An  account  of  Klaus  Groth,  and  several 
of  his  Low-German  poems  with  English  translations,  may  be 
found  in  Max  Mailer's  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,  vol.  ii. 
p.  122-159.     See  also  Academy,  vol.  ii.  p.  348. 


The  Augsburg  Gazette  for  February  i,  2,  gives  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  tntMeur  of  the  venerable  Austrian  poet 
Gnllparzer,  who  died  on  the  20th  of  January,  and  was  buried 
four  days  later  with  great  solemnity  and  a  funeral  oration  by 
Heinrich  Laube.  Grillparzer,  we  are  told,  was  watched  over 
through  life  and  tended  in  death  by  three  domestic  Graces  : 
their  names  are  Netti,  Kathi,  and  Peppi  Frohlich,  and  the 
story  of  their  connection  with  the  poet  is  simple  and  very 
innocent.  They  were  children  when  Franz  Grillparzer  got 
his  first  government  appointment  and  wrote  his  first  verses  • 
their  father  was  kind  to  the  youth,  and  he  gradually  became 
ahnost  a  member  of  the  Frohlich  household ;  he  was  gene- 
raUy  expected  to  marry  the  eldest  daughter  when  she  was 
old  enough,  but  whether  it  was  that  he  wished  to  marry  all 
three,  or,  as  some  say,  that  he  preferred  the  second  and  did  not 
like  to  disappoint  the  others,  or  perhaps  that  he  thought  his 
litUe  idyU  would  lose  its  bloom  in  vulgar  matrimony,  years  went 
on,  and  he  did  not  propose.  The  three  Graces  gave  lessons  in 
music  and  languages,  and  the  poet  was  not  well  able  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  a  household,  but  when  in  course  of  time  Coun- 
sellor FroWich  and  his  wife  died,  it  seemed  to  all  parties  rieht 
and  natural  that  Grillparzer  should  take  up  his  abode  with  the 
orphans  as  their  "  Zimmerherr.'*  AU  ideas  of  marriage  were 
pven  up,  and  the  middle  sister,  Kathi,  remained  his  Hebe  Braut 
to  the  end ;  for  the  last  twenty-two  years  of  his  life  he  called 
her  so  froni  habit  and  without  disguise,  and  she  inherits  all  his 
literary  and  other  property  ;  but  this  is  a  mere  formality,  for  the 
sisters  scarcely  have  a  separate  existence.  Besides  fugitive 
poems,  of  which  Kathi  is  supposed  to  have  treasured  a  consider- 
aoie  number,  GnUparzer's  unpublished  works  include  essays 
on  dramatic  subjects,  including  the  genius  of  Shakespeare;  a 


dramatic  fragment.  Die  JUdin  von  Toledo,  which,  from  what 
the  author  said  of  it  to  Betty  Paoli,  is  supposed  to  be  of  con- 
siderable extent.  A  complete  work — Libussa — has  been  in 
Laube's  hands  many  years,  but  it  was  confided  to  him  with  the 
injunction  'not  to  produce  it  on  the  stage  unless  he  felt  certain 
of  its  success,  and  he  did  not  feel  justified  in  "  risking  die  tran- 
quillity of  the  worthy  old  man,  who  was  indifferent  to  fresh 
applause,  but  could  still  be  annoyed  by  an  unfavourable 
reception.** 

We  would  draw  the  attention  of  our  musical  readers  to  The 
Old  Cheque  Book  of  the  Chapel  Royal  from  1561  to  1744,  just 
edited  by  E.  F.  Rimbault  for  the  Camden  Society.  It  contains 
notices  of  very  many  English  composers,  their  admissions,  obits, 
&c.  The  old  Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall,  was  burnt  1698,  and 
Dr.  Blow  composed  his  anthem,  "  Lord,  remember  David,'*  for 
the  opening  of  the  new  one.  The  Chapel  Royal,  St  James's, 
was  used  much  later.  Henry  Purcell  lived  in  a  suite  of  apart- 
ments in  St.  James's  Palace,  access  to  which  was  obtained  by  a 
winding  staircase  in  the  clock-tower.  Dryden,  when  in  debt, 
used  to  stay  with  him  for  weeks  together  in  these  apartments, 
where  he  was  secure  from  his  creditors.  The  book  contains 
curious  things  wherever  one  dips  into  it. — The  other  Camden 
publication,  the  Life  of  Bishop  Bedell,  contains  valuable  infor- 
mation about  the  Irish  rebellion,  but  has  been  already  used  by 
Burnet.  The  supplementary  chapters  give  a  good  deal  of  addi- 
tional matter. 

The  Re^iue  des  deux  Mondes  (February  i)'  contains  an  elabo- 
rate and  not  unsympathetic  critique  of  "  Le  Docteur  Strauss," 
by  M.  Victor  Cherbuliez.  He  points  out  that  the  first  Leben 
Jesu,  written  before  Strauss  was  thirty,  includes  all  that  is  really 
original  in  his  contribution  to  theology,  while  his  temperament 
was  still  too  exclusively  that  of  a  theologian  to  allow  his  re- 
searches to  take  a  wider  range.  His  biographical  works  are 
commended  for  their  literary  merits,  but  treated  as  one-sided. 
When  theologians  begin  to  write  politics,  of  course  they  are 
judged  according  to  the  skill  they  may  display  in  their  new 
rather  than  their  original  branch  of  study.  In  his  Friedliche 
Blatter,  Strauss  descended  to  the  ordinary  newspaper  level,  and 
he  is  followed  by  his  critic,  but  M.  Cherbuliez  at  least  is  aware 
that  it  is  a  descent 

The  President  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Italy  has 
written  to  the  papers  to  say  that  the  Conservator  of  the  BibUo- 
th^ue  Roy  ale  of  Belgium  has  discovered  a  MS.,  in  twelve 
chapters,  containing  the  original  autograph  account  of  the  dis- 
covery of  Australia  by  Manuel  Godinho,  a  Portuguese  navi- 
gator who  touched  there  in  1601,  and  whose  priority  to  the 
Dutch  sailors,  who  arrived  three  or  four  years  later,  has  been 
unduly  neglected.  Mr.  Ruelens  vouches  for  the  authenticity  of 
the  MS.,  which  was  brought  to  light  at  the  Antwerp  Exhibition^ 
though  it  passed  unnotic^  in  the  crowd. 


In  Fraser,  F.  W.  Palgrave  speaks  with  authority  on  the- 
growing  force  of  the  Mahommedan  religious  revival ;  and  Pro- 
fessor Owen  feels  called  on  to  protest  in  the  name  of  science 
against  a  strange  sUtement  which  has  found  its  way  into  The^ 
Speaker's  Commentary,  and  which  reduces  itself  to  the  fact  that 
Buffon  and  Haller  were  not  prepared  to  risk  the  consiequences  of 
averring  that  Methuselah  could  not  have  lived  969  years.  The 
professor  analyses  some  cases  of  supposed  longevity,  and  dwells 
on  the  nearly  invariable  proportion  between  the  different  phases 
of  the  organic  existence  of  allied  animals.  But  he  is  content  to 
rest  the  issue  on  the  teeth.  A  life  of  eight  or  nine  centuries 
would  wear  out  several  sets  of  molars,  and  if  Methuselah  renewed 
his  teeth  Uke  the  elephant  or  the"  megatherium,  he  and  his  con- 
temporaries were  "  zoologically  distinct  fi-om  the  actual  species 
of  Homo/*  Stories  of  persons  who  have  renewed  their  teeth 
for  a  third  time  in  oki  age  are  plausibly  accounted  for  by  the 
case,  which  came  under  Professor  Owen's  observation,  of  an 
old  Irish  woman  who  related  the  same  marvel  of  herself,  where 
as  the  fact  proved  to  be  that  a  broken  stump  over  which  the 
gum  had  closed  was  beginning  to  be  felt  again  as  the  jawr 
shrank  with  age. 
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Art  and  Archseology. 

THE  EXHIBITION  OF  PICTURES  BY  OLD 
MASTERS. 

I.— Italian  Schools. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  take  note  of  in  regard  to  this  year's 
Exhibition  of  Ancient  Pictures  at  the  Royal  Academy  is  that  the 
works  by  Italian  masters  are  far  less  numerous  than  before,  and, 
with  a  few  brilliant  exceptions,  comparatively  uninteresting. 
The  managers  of  the  exhibition,  seemingly  in  order  to  make  the 
greatest  show  with  the  least  possible  trouble,  have,  it  is  true,  ob- 
tained a  certain  number  of  Italian  pictures  from  Hampton  Court, 
but  they  are  all  well-known  works,  which  have  been  already  times 
and  often  described ;  with  one  exception,  therefore,  I  shall  pass 
over  these  specimens. 

The  removal  of  national  pictures  to  Burlington  House  from 
their  accustomed  places  of  deposit,  where  the  public  can  at  any 
time  see  them,  is  surely  as  superfluous  ^s,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
bringing  together  of  treasures  of  art  hidden  away  in  country 
houses  and  private  galleries  is  a  real  and  appreciable  public 
service. 

The  number  of  such  works  in  this  country  often  slumbering 
unnoticed  for  generations  together  is  enormous,  and  there  is  no 
indisposition  to  lend  them  for  the  public  benefit.  All  that  is 
wanted  is  knowledge  and  taste  to  select  the  right  pictures,  and  to 
ignore  the  dubious  or  bad  ones.  Of  course  this  is  very  difficult 
and  troublesome,  but  in  conunencing  these  exhibitions  the  Royal 
Academy  ought  to  have  been  well  aware  of  the  arduous  and 
responsible  nature  of  the  task.  Now  that  the  task  has  been 
undertaken,  the  public,  to  whom  these  gatherings  are  most 
acceptable,  have  a  perfect  right  to  require  not  only  the  mere 
annual  continuance  of  the  exhibitions,  but  such  improvements  in 
their  general  status  as  shall  render  them  really  worthy  of  the 
quasi  national  institution  itself.  These  remarks  are  prompted 
by  the  fact  that  the  present  exhibition  displays  a  marked  falling 
off  in  the  scale  and  relative  importance  of  the  contributions,  and 
also  evidence  of  even  less  care  m  regard  to  the  selection,  arrange- 
ment, and  illustration  of  the  specimens  than  on  the  two  former 
occasions.  No  little  scandal  and  dissatisfaction  have  again  been 
caused  by  the  admission  of  spurious,  doubtful,  and  inferior  works. 
It  ought  to  be  well  understood  that  the  Royal  Academy  alone  is 
to  blame  for  this.  Few  private  collections,  it  is  true,  are  exempt 
from  such  a  leaven,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  contributors  them- 
selves the  Academicians  ought  sternly  to  refuse  such  pictures  if 
pressed  upon  them — they  should  clearly  explain  that,  whilst  both 
the  "  prestige "  and  the  pecuniary  value  ol  authentic  and  really 
fine  pictures  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  their  exhibition  at  Bur- 
lington House,  spurious  and  doubtful  contributions  are  just  as 
certain  to  find  their  true  level,  to  bring  discredit  on  the  judgment 
and  taste  of  their  owners,  and,  it  may  be,  even  to  permanently 
lessen  the  value  of  any  genuine  and  really  important  works  with 
which  they  may  be  associated. 

Enough  has  been  said  in  the  daily  press  (and  it  has  been 
re-echoed  in  other  countries)  as  to  the  incorrect  and  careless 
catalogues  and  the  absence  of  any  intelligible  system  of  arrange- 
ment of  these  exhibitions.  If  next  year  the  Royal  Academy 
holds  another  exhibition  of  this  kind,  and  these  matters  are  not 
then  radically  amended,  the  serious  question,  wherefore,  and  on 
what  grounds,  a  limited,  exclusive,  and  self-appointed  body  of 
practising  artists,  banded  together  mainly  for  the  sale  of  their 
own  works,  is  entitled  to  the  imposing  status  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Arts  of  England,  will  probably  be  raised  by  other  voices 
than  those  of  the  timid  members  of  their  own  profession. 

The  interest  of  the  present  gathering  as  regards  the  Italian 
schools  centres  almost  exclusively  in  two  pre-eminent  names — 
Raphael  and  Titian.  The  one  exquisite  work  of  the  former 
master,  and  four  of  the  latter  in  truth  alone  call  for  special  notice. 

The  "  Little  Madonna  of  the  Orleans  Gallery  "  (No.  95),  con- 
tributed by  H.R.H.  the  Duke  d'Aumale,  comes  first  in  order. 

This  well-known  and  most  precious  work,  executed  on  panel, 
about  1 1  inches  high  and  8  inches  wide,  was  in  all  probabiUty 
painted  in  the  year  1506,  when  Raphael  was  in  his  23rd  year,  and 
there  are  grounds  for  believing  it  to  have  been  executed  in  his 
native  city  of  Urbino.  The  picture  is  entirely  by  Raphael's  own 
hand,  and^  moreover,  it  is  one  of  the  first  productions  in  which 


that  hand  is  seen  entirely  emancipated  fi^om  the  conventional 
trammels  of  early  association.  There  is  here  scarcely  any  trace 
of  the  early  Umbrian  school  or  of  the  specific  manner  of  his 
master  Perugino ;  it  displays  in  fact  an  enormous  onward  stride 
in  art,  so  remarkable  indeed  as  to  have  greatly  mystified  one  of 
the  most  eminent  and  industrious  of  modern  art  critics — Raphael's 
special  devotee  and  historian,  Passavant.  The  history  of  the 
picture,  so  far  as  regards  its  successive  ownership  for  about  two 
hundred  years  past,  is  sufficiently  known.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  it  was  in  the  possession  of  "  Monseig^eur," 
brother  of  Louis  XIV. ;  at  a  later  period  it  passed  into  the 
famous  gallery  of  the  Orleans  family  at  the  Palais  Royal,  during 
which  time  it  was  more  than  once  engraved.  When  the  Orleans 
collection  was  brought  to  London  and  dispersed  in  1798,  the 
picture  was  bought  for  500/.  by  Mr.  Hibbert,  one  of  the  notable 
amateurs  of  that  day ;  it  next  appears  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Niewenhuys,  the  eminent  picture  dealers  of  London  and  Brussels, 
and  shortly  after  1835  ^^  ^^  sold  by  them  to  M.  Benjamin 
Delessert  of  Paris  for  rather  less  than  1000/.  The  Delessert 
collection  was  in  turn  sold  by  auction  in  Paris  three  or  four  years 
ago,  when  the  picture  was  purchased  under  the  hammer  by  the 
Duke  d'Aumale  for  something  over  6000/.  It  is  of  course  im- 
possible to  say  exactly  how  much  further  the  natural  desire  of 
the  Duke  to  secure  one  of  the  old  treasures  of  his  family  would 
have  induced  him  to  extend  his  biddings  at  the  sale  ;  it  is  known 
at  all  events  that  his  commission  was  not  an  unlimited  one; 
but  the  picture  is  literally  of  priceless  value,  and  one  thing  is 
certain— that  his  opponent,  the  Director  of  our  own  National 
Gallery,  should  have  secured  it  for  this  country  coiite  que  coUte, 
At  the  time  in  question  the  National  Gallery  had  ample  funds 
to  have  purchased  the  picture  up  to  any  reasonable  or  indeed 
unreasonable  amount.  The  nation  had  in  fact  shortly  before  ac- 
quired a  less  desirable  work  of  Raphael  at  a  much  greater  price  ; 
there  is  therefore  no  excuse  for  the  lamentable  want  of  judgment 
and  energy  manifested  on  this  as  on  so  many  similar  occasions. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  translate  Passavant*s  description  of 
the  picture  (Raphael  d^ Urbino,  vol.  i.  p.  45,  ed.  Fr.),  especially 
as  it  embodies  the  unlucky  error  to  which  I  have  already  alluded. 
It  is  as  follows  : — 

*'  The  Virgin,  turned  to  the  right,  almost  in  profile,  is  seated  on  a 
stool  or  form,  and  holds  the  Infant  Jesus  with  her  left  hand,  whom  she 
contemplates  with  loving  looks — the  Child,  raising  himself  towards  her, 
takes  hold  of  her  vestments  with  his  hands  in  order  to  aid  himself :  he  is 
looking  out  of  the  picture  with  a  serious  expression.  The  background 
represents  the  wall  of  a  chamber,  with  a  reddish  grey  curtain  on  the 
left,  and  a  shelf  on  which  are  placed  some  small  -vases.  These  latter 
accessories  and  the  reddish  grey  curtain  have  certainly  been  added  more 
recetitly :  they  are  painted  in  the  manner  of  David  Teniers^  so  much  so 
indeed  as  to  give  every  support  to  the  belief  that  he  was  actually  the  author 
of  these  unfortunate  additiotis^ 

There  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  the  first  part  of  the 
description  ;  it  clearly  enough  illustrates  the  composition — one  of 
those  simple  representations  of  maternal  affection  so  often  pour- 
trayed  with  varying  circumstances  of  detail  by  the  great  master — 
but  the  singular  assertion  that  the  accessories  were  added  to  the 
picture  by  David  Teniers  should  be  once  for  all  rectified,  and  the 
more  so  as  it  has  been  recently  repeated  and  endorsed  in  various 
notices  of  the  present  exhibition. 

.  Not  only  is  the  picture  in  every  portion  entirely  by  the  hand  of 
Raphael,  but  the  original  workmanship,  if  it  may  be  so  termed,  is 
so  sound,  the  colours  and  vehicles  used  so  pure  and  well  applied, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  the  picture  has  always  been  so  carefully 
preserved,  that  the  surface  has  acquired  a  homogeneous  so-called 
"  patina "  as  transparent  and  to  outward  appearance  almost  as 
hard  as  a  vitreous  enameL  The  painting  must  have  arrived  at 
that  state  long  before  the  age  of  David  Teniers,  and  any  addition 
then  executed  on  the  surface,  even  by  the  most  skilful  hand, 
would  be  immediately  visible  to  the  eye  of  an  expert.  There  is, 
however,  no  such  appearance.  The  curtain  and  accessories  are 
certainly  of  one  and  the  same  piece  and  texture  with  the  rest. 

I  have  elsewhere  rectified  simUar  errors  of  Passavant  in  regard 
to  the  works  of  Raphael — carefully  and  conscientiously,  as  I  trust, 
and  it  will  not  be  a  waste  of  time  to  pursue  the  present  matter 
further. 

Passavant  was  an  artist  by  profession,  and  with  all  his  in- 
dustry and  devotion  the  practice  of  his  profession  did  not  allow 
him  opportunity  enough  to  acquire  that  wider  range  of  know- 
ledge and  culture  which  are  at  the  present  day  the  character- 
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istics  of  the  highest  grade  of  connoisseurship.  There  are  thus 
many  indications  which  of  necessity  fell  dead  upon  him  for  lack 
of  adequate  collateral  study  and  observation — one  of  these  indi- 
cations in  the  present  case  alone  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  refute 
his  theory.  The  little  vases  on  the  shelf,  for  instance,  are  not 
such  vases  as  David  Teniers  would  ever  have  painted,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  were  of  a  kind  he  would  never  have 
been  likely  to  see,  still  less  to  invent ;  they  are,  in  fact,  Italian 
majolica  ware  drug  pots,  "  vasi  di  spezieria,"  just  such  as  were 
manufactured  in  thousands  for  all  manner  of  domestic  uses  in 
Raphael's  own  day  at  the  head-quarters  of  that  fabrication,  his 
own  native  city  of  Urbino. 

The  oft-repeated  sarcasm  of  the  old  Bolognese  art-writer 
Malvasia,  who,  full  of  foolish  local  jealousy,  taunted  Raphael  with 
being  merely  a  "  boccalaro  urbinate,"  /.^.  an  Urbinese  pottery 
painter,  might  indeed  have  received  some  shadow  of  justification 
if  he  had  noticed  the  pots  in  this  particular  picture,  and  could 
have  adduced  them  in  evidence  of  Raphael's  ceramic  pursuits. 
If  Passavant,  however,  had  merely  confined  himself  to  noting 
the  fact  that  the  execution  of  these  details  betrays  a  marked 
bias  towards  the  Flemish  manner  and  technique,  he  would  have 
been  quite  right, ;  that  bias  does  unquestionably  exist,  and  it  is 
an  interesting  and  instructive  peculiarity — but  it  is  seen  quite 
as  strongly  in  every  portion  of  the  picture  as  in  the  details  in 
question.  I  admit  even  that  a  certain  fortuitous  resemblance 
to  the  style  and  handling  of  David  Teniers  may  perhaps  be 
seen  in  this  little  work,  executed  more  than  a  hundred  years 
before  he  was  born  ;  the  explanation  of  all  this,  however,  is 
very  simple  ;  not  only  in  this  picture,  but  in  several  others  still 
extant,  painted  by  Raphael  about  the  same  time,  the  influence 
of  the  early  Flemish  painters  is  seen  strongly  marked  and  im- 
dcniable.  For  instance,  in  the  exquisitely  beautiful  Holy  Family 
with  a  lamb,  at  Madrid,  this  sot-disant  "Teniers  manner"  is 
quite  as  mtich  developed  as  in  the  picture  now  in  question. 
But  it  may  be  objected  that  from  the  early  Flemish  painters  of 
the  fifteenth  century  to  David  Teniers  there  is  a  wonderful  leap. 
So  there  is,  but  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  of  all  the  great  Nether- 
landish painters  of  the  seventeenth  century  Teniers  was  perhaps 
the  one  whose  crisp  transparent  execution  and  brilliant  light- 
some colour  most  strongly  recalls  the  exquisite  works  of  the  Mem- 
lings  and  Roger  Van  der  Weydens,*  whose  technique  and  pictorial 
qualities  he  directly  inherited.  Unquestionably  in  these  pictures 
of  Raphael  there  is  a  sparkling  vivacity  of  colour  and  a  spirited 
lightsomeness  and  freedom  of  touch  different  from  all  that  had 
been  achieved  before  by  his  countrymen. 

This  fortuitous  resemblance  to.  the  style  of  David  Teniers, 
then,  is  a  curious  and  interesting  coincidence  brought  about  by 
a  well  ascertained  cause,  which  is  this.  It  is  known  that  the 
Dukes  of  Urbino  were  great  admirers  of  early  Flemfsh  art— that 
they  not  only  procured  beautiful  pictures  by  way  of  Venice 
from  Bruges  and  Ghent,  but  that  they  had,  even  before  Raphael's 
time,  invited  Flemish  artists  to  Italy,  and  employed  them  at 
their  court.  There  is  indeed  a  chapter  to  be  written  on  the 
influence  of  the  early  Flemish  painters,  and  the  introduction  by 
them  of  the  newly  discovered  processes  of  oil-painting  into 
Central  Italy — to  all  appearance  next  to  Venice,  Urbino  was 
the  principal  centre  from  which  the  new  art  was  rapidly  propa- 
gated in  Italy  ;  we  have  proof  positive  that  Raphael  was  an  ardent 
student  of  the  new  style  and  processes.  It  is  a  fact  that  there 
are  still  extant  certain  works  by  an  early  Flemish  painter,  exe- 
cuted by  order  of  Duke  Federigo  of  Urbino  about  the  time  of 
Raphael's  birth.  These  are  certain  large  panel-pictures,  heads  or 
busts  of  ancient  classical  and  mediaeval  philosophers  and  men 
of  letters  ;  an  entire  series  of  these  panels  was  in  fact  executed 
expressly  to  decorate  the  walls  of  the  library  in  the  palace  at 
Urbino.  Several  of  them  were  preserved  in  the  Campana  Col- 
lection, and  are  now  in  the  Louvre.  Now  these  panels  were 
doubtless  daily  under  Raphael's  eyes  when  a  youth,  and  a  curious 
proof  that  they  were  so  is  the  fact  that  one  of  his  sketch-books, 
made  when  he  was  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old,  and 
now  preserved  in  the  Academy  at  Venice,  contains  a  most  careful 
and  beautiful  series  of  drawings  made  from  these  very  panels. 
It  is  all  but  certain  that  these  works  were  executed  by  one 
Justus  of  Ghent,  a  scholar  of  Van  Eyck,  who  resided  at  the 
court  of  Urbino.  They  are  completely  in  the  style  of  the  latter 
great  Flemish  artist,  and  show  no  evidence  of  the  slightest 
acauaintance  with  contemporary  Italian  art.  There  is  never- 
theless little  doubt  that  they  were  actually  executed  in  Urbino. 


But  this  is  not  all — there  also  still  exists  at  Urbino,  in  the 
sacristy  of  the  cathedral,  a  large  picture  known  to  have  been 
painted  by  the  same  Justus  of  Ghent,  when  he  had  become 
almost  a  naturalised  Italian  ;  and  it,  as  .might  be  expected, 
does  show  the  influence  of  the  art  of  the  painter's  adopted 
country— the  latter  work  is  in  fact  a  hybrid  production  of  the 
most  curious  kind,  half  Flemish,  half  Italian,  in  style — an  oil 
picture  drawn  with  much  of  the  stiffness  and  archaism  of  the 
old  Umbrian  school,  yet  entirely  Flemish  in  execution ;  the 
luminous  depth  and  power  of  the  old  Flemish  colouring  and 
light  and  shade  nevertheless  being  in  g^eat  measure  replaced  by 
the  clear  lightsome  fresco-like  colour  of  the  early  Italians. 
Here  then  we  have  the  very  converse  of  the  influence  exerted  on 
Raphael  at  a  subsequent  period.  ' 

The  truth  really  is  that  Raphael,  like  all  the  greatest  artists, 
was  an  ardent  innovator — his  art  never  stood  still.  He  not  only 
had  the  power  of  assimilating  all  previous  and  contemporary 
excellence,  but  even  of  anticipating  in  some  degree  develop- 
ments which  would  necessarily  result  in  after  ages  from  the 
pregnant  germs  sown  in  his  own  time  by  others. 

It  is  a  fitting  transition  from  the  greatest  masters  of  design  to 
the  paramount  colourist  of  the  modern  art  cycle.  The  four 
works  of  Titian  now  before  us  are  all  deserving  of  the  closest 
study,  and  much  more  might  be  said  about  them  than  I  shall 
have  time  or  space  to  indite  at  present. 

The  life  of  Titian  completely  overlapped,  as  it  were,  that  of 
Raphael.  Titian  was  born  six  years  earlier,  and  outlived  Raphael 
no  less  than  fifty-six  years  (i483-i52oand  1477-1576).  Raphael 
was  cut  off  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers  ;  whilst  Titian  may 
be  said  to  have  outlived  himself.  As  might  be  expected,  Titian's 
style,  necessarily  tinged  and  influenced  by  the  surrounding 
associations  of  passing  epochs,  varied  very  greatly  during  the 
long  period  of  his  artistic  activity.  Thus  his  early  works,  con- 
temporaneous with  those  of  BeUini  and  Giorgione,  those  of  his 
middle  time,  and  again  those  of  the  later  period  of  his  life, 
when  he  stood  alone  amidst  a  generation  of  painters  to  whom 
the  early  associates  and  rivals  of  the  man  had  become,  as  it 
were,  "  ancient  masters,"  have  really  but  little  in  common.  Were 
it  not  indeed  for  certain  glorious  veins,  which  run  through  all 
the  epochs  alike — a  pure  "  Titianesque  "  alloy  giving  the  same 
splendid  lustre  to  very  different  metal— the  productions  of  the 
several  periods  might  well  be  taken  as  the  works  of  altogether 
different  men. 

The  earliest  in  date  amongst  the  present  pictures  is  the 
portrait  (said  to  be)  of  Alexander  de'  Medici,  from  Hampton 
Court  (No.  72).  This  belongs  to  the  first  half  of  Titian's  art 
career,  but  not,  strictly  speaking,  to  his  early  period.  The 
"replica"  of  "La  Gloria"  (No.  114)  and  the  "Europa"  (No. 
126),  both  painted  about  the  same  time,  are  of  his  later  but  still 
vigorous  period,  whilst  the  "  Diana  and  Actaeon "  (No.  73)  is 
decidedly  a  senile  work  of  the  painter. 

If  the  Hampton  Court  portrait  were  in  its  pristine  state,  or 
were  it  even  tolerably  well  preserved,  no  finer  specimen  of 
Titian's  powers  as  a  portrait  painter  at  his  best  time  could 
perhaps  have  been  shown ;  but,  alas !  the  hand  of  the  spoiler 
has  been  heavy  on  this  treasure — ^not  that  of  the  inevitable 
spoiler — time— but  the  still  heavier  hand  of  stolid  ignorance  ! 
and  it  must  needs  be  said  that  the  greatest  blow  has  been  inflicted 
quite  recently  by  hands  probably  still  busy  at  this  ruthless 
work ! 

This  magnificent  picture  has  been  always  well  known  as  one 
of  the  chief  treasures  of  our  royal  collections.  It  belonged  to 
Charles  I.,  and  was  admirably  engraved  during  bis  time  by  the 
able  Flemish  engraver  Van  Dalen.  Though  the  personage 
represented  greatly  resembles  Duke  Alexander  de'  Medici,  and 
although  the  costume  and  evident  date  of  the  picture  (circa 
1520-30)  are  in  agreement  with  the  attribution,  there  are  reasons 
which  it  would  be  too  long  to  recite  why  it  can  scarcely  be  the 
portrait  of  that  personage. 

I  shall  not  describe  this  picture  in  detail— this  has  been  done 
before,  and  it  is  at  all  times  visible  to  the  public— but  I  shall 
pass  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  its  present  state  and  con- 
dition. This  picture  unfortunately,  within  the  last  five  or  six 
years,  has  been  what  is  called  "  restored  "—in  reality,  great iy 
and  irreparably  injured/  As  it  happens,  some  years  before  this 
occurrence,  it  was  for  a  lengthened  period  officially  deposited  in 
my  keeping,  and  for  months  together  it  was  daily  and  hourly 
before  my  eyes.  During  that  time  I  repeatedly  examined  the 
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Sicture  in  the  best  i)ossible  light,  and  I  am  therefore  in  a  con- 
ition  to  speak  positively  as  to  the  transformation  which  it  has 
recently  undergone.  It  may  as  well  be  remarked  that  most  of 
the  pictures  contributed  to  the  present  exhibition  from  Hampton 
Court  are  amongst  those  which  have  been  "  restored  "  under  the 
present  administration  of  the  Gallery.  If  the  object  of  exhibiting 
th^m  at  Burlington  House  was  to  challenge  public  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  the  cleaning  and  "restoring"  operations  which  have  been 
systematically  carried  on  for  a  series  of  years,  I  cannot  but  say 
that  I  think  that  the  course  was  a  very  unwise  one,  and  that  it 
would  have  been  more  prudent  to  have  left  the  flayed  and  fresh- 
bedizened  specimens  in  the  quiet  obscurity  of  the  sombre  apart- 
ments of  the  old  palace. 

Fortunately  I  am  not  alone  in  my  reprobation  of  the  cruel 
injury  which  has  been  inflicted  on  the  picture  now  particularly 
in  question,  for  an  ably  written  letter  appeared  in  the  Times  two 
or  three  [years  ago,  pointing  out  the  very  facts  to  which  I  have 
now  in  turn  to  solicit  attention. 

The  picture  had  doubtless  in  former  years  been  greatly 
Delected  and  misused.  There  had  been  a  large  hole  made 
through  the  canvas  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead  of  the  figure, 
and  which  had  been  coarsely  repaired  and  daubed  over,  seemingly 
by  a  common  house  painter  perhaps  more  than  a  century  ago. 
The  picture  was  heavy  and  black  in  aspect  mainly  from  the  load 
of  dirty  varnish  coarsely  piled  upon  it  in  repeated  coats  from 
time  to  time.  Nevertheless,  through  all  this,  the  original  lustre 
and  perfection  of  Titian  shone  fike  the  sun  through  murky 
clouds,  and  in  spite  of  every  drawback  the  picture  was  evidently 
fairly  well  preserved. 

The  head  was  relieved  against  a  dark  background  evidently 
meant  to  represent  empty  space,  i,e,  that  colourless  atmosphere 
or  medium,  deep-tonal,  transparent,  and  impalpable,  which 
Titian  knew  better  than  any  other  painter  how  to  depict ;  but 
this  dark  background  was  not  devoid  of  variety  :  it  was,  in  fact, 
wonderfuUy  toned  and  graduated  so  as  to  carry  out  and  enhance 
the  entire  scheme  of  light  and  shade  of  the  portrait.  Titian's 
method  of  executing  backgrounds  such  as  this  was  by  painting 
at  first  in  solid  impasted  colours ;  the  required  depth,  trans- 
parency, and  variety  of  tint  being  afterwards  gradually  obtained 
Dy  repeated  glazing  and  scumbling  with  thin  diluted  pigments. 
Now  this  mcxiem  so-called  "  restorer,"  when  he  took  the  picture 
in  hand,  proceeded  to  effect  what  in  the  jargon  of  his  profession 
is  called  "  stripping  "  it,  that  is,  he  removed  all  the  successive 
coats  of  varnish  and  the  retouches  which  may  have  been 
apphed  at  various  periods,  but  he  also  in  his  carelessness  and 
ignorance  "stripped"  off  more  or  less  completely  along  with 
these  extraneous  additions  the  superficial  glazings,  &c.  which 
Titian  himself  had  superimposed  !  The  disastrous  results  can 
be  more  easily  imagined  than  described — space  will  only  allow 
me  to  specify  one  glaring  evidence  of  the  "  stripping  "  process. 
The  background  of  the  picture,  for  instance,  was  entirely  changed  ; 
the  colourless  transparent  medium  in  which  the  head  was,  as  it 
were,  enveloped,  and  from  which  it  emerged  with  amazing  force 
and  reality  of  effect,  was  replaced  at  once  by  a  flat,  hard,  bluish- 
grey,  empty  surface,  heavy  and  meaningless,  signifying  nothing 
but  mere  formless,  textureless  paint !  So  completely  in  fact  has 
this  picture  been  transformed  that  the  background,  which  was 
dark,  is  now  lights  an^  the  head  is  now  detached  in  hard  violent 
contrast,  dark  upon  lights  instead  of  light  upon  dark  / 

The  unintelligent  polluting  touch  of  the  "  restorer "  is  visible 
more  or  less  all  over  this  once  noble  picture  ;  finally  the  coarse 
repainting  of  the  forehead  of  the  figure,  which  a  really  skilful 
operator  might  easily  have  removed,  is  left  just  as  it  was,  and  is 
now  indeed  even  rendered  more  obtrusively  visible  by  the 
scouring  process  to  which  the  rest  of  the  surface  has  been  sub- 
jected. 

I  purpose  to  notice  the  three  remaining  pictures  of  Titian  in 
the  next  number  of  the  Academy^  and  aftem'ards  to  give  some 
jottings  and  memoranda  on  some  of  the  principal  Spanish^ 
Flemish,  and  Dutch  pictures  in  the  exhibition. 

J.  C.  Robinson. 


EXHIBITION  OF  PICTURES  IN  WATER  COLOURS, 
DUDLEY  GALLERY,  EGYPTIAN  HALL, 

This  exhibition,  which  has  for  some  years  been  distinguished 
by  a  general  character  of  excellence,  does  not  appear  to  us  to 


demand  an  extended  notice  this  season.  At  first  there  were  a 
number  of  rising  men  or  painters  who  had  not  hiUierto  been 
seen  in  water  colours ;  and  these  were  joined  by  others  who 
occasionally  paint  in  that  medium,  whose  oil  pictures  were  weft 
known.  Besides,  there  have  always  appearea  on  the  walls  of 
the  Dudley  a  great  number  of  small  landscapes  distinguished 
by  original  observation  and  admirable  sentiment.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  mention  names,  representative  of  either  of  these 
categories,  at  least  to- those  who  have  been  interested  in  the 
exhibition.  Gradually,  however,  the  established  painters  have 
loosened  their  connection  with  the  Gallery,  or  are  now  other- 
wise engaged  ;  and  the  landscape  element  has  this  season  taken 
a  larger  size  and  an  inferior  quality,  some  of  the  best  artists 
of  a  year  or  two  ago  being  insignificantly  represented,  or  not  at 
all  New  exhibitors  present  themselves,  but  the. committee  of 
management  treat  them  rather  arbitrarily.  Burne  Jones,  it 
is  true,  has  been  placed  in  the  best  position  ,*  and  on  hearing 
that  he  was  an  exhibitor,  we  went  with  the  full  intention  of 
devoting  ourselves  to  the  study  and  elucidation  of  his  worki 
there  expected.  But,  unhappily,  the  four  emblematic  figures  in 
one  frame,  painted  in  tempera  with  some  glutinous  medium  on 
cloth,  called  "  The  Triumph  of  Fortune,  Fame,  Oblivion,  and 
Love,"  are  too  obviously  imitative  of  old  Italian  work  (the  draw- 
ing that  of  Signorelli),  both  in  manner  and  spirit,  to  be  con- 
sidered worthy  of  his  transcendent  powers.  The  only  exhibitors 
of  the  original  set  fully  represented  are  Simeon  Solomon,  whose 
several  works  here  are  all  noteworthy,  and  informed  with  lovely 
and  tender  sentiment ;  and  J.  E.  Poynter,  who  only  sends  two 
small  portraits,  painted  with  infinite  care  and  refinement.  But 
after  the  imj^native  or  historical  pictures  we  have  seen  of  these 
painters,  it  does  not  appear  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  present 
examples.  A.  B.  Donaldson  is  here  in  great  force,  but  also  in 
a  reproductive  spirit,  giving  us  a  recollection  of  certain  Venetian 
colourists ;  C.  N.  Hemy,  also,  imitating  the  modem  imitations 
of  earlier  Flemish  art. 

It  would  seem  as  if  all  that  now  is  left  for  the  modem  artist, 
in 'respect  to  the  technique  of  his  art,  is  to  endeavour  to  do 
again  what  has  been  done  before  by  the  great  masters.  But 
he  must  use  his  art  in  obedience  to  other  motives.  Some 
pictures  of  modem  times  indicate  this  :  one  or  two  in  France, 
"  The  Wreck  of  the  Medusa,"  though  a  painful  subject,  perhaps 
De  la  Roche's  "  Hdmicycle,"  in  the  ficole  des  Beaux-Arts  ;  some 
in  Munich,  barring  the  colour ;  and  in  this  country  lovely  in- 
ventions, answering  "  the  desires  of  the  heart,"  by  D.  G.  Rossetti 
and  E.  Bume  Jones,  though  both  suffer  from  defective  training. 
But  such  merely  imitative  work  as  these  four  emblems,  by  the 
latter,  are  nothing  to  the  purpose.  '  W.  B.  ScOTT. 


ART  NOTES. 


The  administration  of  the  city  of  Paris  sees  itself  forced  to 
reauce  considerably  the  sums  annually  voted  for  fine  art  pur- 
poses. It  will,  however,  continue  the  publication  of  the  volumes 
containing  documents  relative  to  the  history  of  the  town.  The 
Hotel  Camavalet  is  destined  to  receive  the  new  library  and 
museum  of  the  city.  

The  Vienna  Museum  for  Art  and  Industry  is  now  completed. 
For  the  moment  the  rooms  are  occupied  by  an  exhibition  of 
specimens  of  modem  Austrian  work,  but  as  soon  as  this  exhi- 
bition closes,  the  collections  which  have  been  provisionally 
housed  in  the  old  Ball-house,  will  be  transferred  to  their  per- 
manent home.  An  intelligible  description  of  the  building, 
accompanied  by  excellent  plans,  will  be  found  in  the  Zeitschrift 
fiir  bildende  Kunst  for  Jan.  12. 

The  Albert  Memorial  in  Hyde  Park  will  soon  be  completed. 
Two  of  the  comer  groups  are  alread)r  up,  and  the  remaining  two 
are  in  course  of  erection.  The  "  Asia,"  by  Mr.  Foley,  promises 
well,  the  single  figure  yet  in  place  is  full  of  fine  character  and 
dignity.  In  about  a  fortnight,  the  freize  round  the  base  of  the 
Memorial  itself  will  be  uncovered,  and  can  then  be  appreciated 
with  greater  justice  ;  for  at  present  the  shed  which  encloses  it 
shuts  out  the  daylight  for  which  the  work  is  calculated.  The 
portions  by  Mr.  Armistead,  «  Music  and  Painting,"  are  remark- 
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able  for  sound  thought  and  work.  The  treatment  is  skilful  and 
picturesque ;  some  of  the  figures  show  fine  lines,  and  the  im- 
pression, as  a  whole,  is  complete.  One  point  will  be  likely  to 
challenge  criticism.  .Mr.  Arniistead  has  boldly  attempted  the 
feat  of  turning  the  back  of  one  of  the  figures  to  the  spectator. 
This  seems  a  little  doubtful.  Figures  may  appear  to  come  forth 
to  the  air,  from  the  solid  block,  but  the  moment  we  reverse  the 
process,  knowledge  of  the  impassable  wall  checks  the  imagin- 
ation, the  actual  limit  of  space  is  felt,  and  in  consequence,  we 
seem  to  see  half  a  man  balancing  on  a  ledge.  But  light  and 
shade  do  so  much  magic,  that  perhaps  the  removal  of  the  shed 
may  help  this  figure  by  throwing  it  into  strong  relief.  Details 
in  the  work  of  the  canopy  deserve  attention.  Many  portions, 
both  in  bronze  and  mosaic,  arc  attractive  and  artistic  in  con- 
ception. If,  however,  we  turn  from  considering  separate  por- 
tions to  take  a  view  of  the  whole,  we  feel  that  we  cannot  yet 
congratulate  ourselves  on  having  escaped  the  fates  which 
atteiKl  on  all  our  public  works.  Two  radical  defects  seem  in 
part  to  cause  the  whole  shortcoming.  First,  the  unsuitabiUty 
of  the  base  to  the  memorial  itself-  The  base,  the  steep  ascending 
flight  of  steps,  is  too  considerable  for  the  slight  thing  which 
surmounts  the  whole.  Second,  the  site  does  not  harmonize  with 
the  character  of  the  monument  The  lines  of  the  canopy  seem 
imperatively  to  demand  an  architectural  background.  As  it  is, 
the  Memorial  does  not  look  as  if  it  belonged  to  its  place.  Is  it 
possible,  that  did  it  stand  in  a  marble-paved  court,  on  a  com- 
paratively low  platform,  ascended  by  broad  and  shallow  steps, 
closed  in  by  narrowing  walls,  against  which  every  line  would 
be  boldly  accentuated,  rising  into  light  from  the  deep  cast 
shadows  of  its  surroundings,  is  it  possible  that  so,  we  might 
have  looked  on  it  with  pleasure  ? 


The  chief  feature  of  the  Gazette  des  Beaux- Arts  for  February, 
is  a  reproduction  of  a  fine  pen-and-ink  sketch  ascribed  to  Man- 
tegna,  and  existing  in  the  collection  of  M.  Emile  Galichon. 
The  subject  is  "  Tritons  restraining  sea-horses,"  and  the 
drawing  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  portion  of  a  composition 
representing  a  triumphal  procession  of  Neptune.  The  letter- 
press does  not  give  a  scientific  account  of  the  drawing,  but  it 
seems  once  to  have  been  in  Ottley's  hands.  M.  Lecoy  de  la 
Marche  has  resumed  the  publication  of  the  correspondence 
of  directors  of  the  French  Academy  at  Rome.  Some  letters  of 
Natoire,  printed  in  the  present  number,  are  an  interesting  con- 
tribution to  the  art  history  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
publication  of  the  documents  relative  to  the  arts  during  the 
Commune  is  also  continued  by  M.  Alfred  Darcel. 


The  "  Madonna  with  the  Veil  '*  by  Titian  was  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  perished  in  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the  Constable 
of  Bourbon.  It  is  now  reported  to  have  been  discovered 
amongst  the  pictures  in  an  old  chateau  belonging  to  the  late 
Dr.  Riteri.  The  professors  of  the  Academy  of  Turin  pro- 
nounce it  to  be  the  genuine  picture. 


Lady  Walmsley,  of  Hume  Towers,  Bournemouth,  is  about  to 
present  to  the  nation  the  portrait  gallery  belonging  to  the  late 
Sir  Joshua  Walmsley.  The  collection  comprises  a  portrait  of 
Cromwell  by  Lucy,  portraits  of  Nelson,  Garibaldi,  George  Ste- 
phenson, Hume,  Cobden,  Bright,  Disraeli,  and  Gladstone. 


The  dangers  run  by  the  glass-paintings  of  the  Paris  churches 
during  the  two  sieges  suggested  to  the  Municipal  Council  the 
idea  of  making  a  complete  collection  of  the  cartoons  originally 
employed  in  their  execution.  When  the  original  designs  cannot 
be  procured,  careful  tracings  are  to  be  made  on  the  glass  itself. 
M.  Prosper  Lafaye,  the  author  of  the  remarkable  restorations  of 
Saint- S^verin,  is  the  artist  entrusted  with  the  realization  of  the 
project  

A  quantity  of  Palissy  ware  is  reported  to  have  been  discovered 
on  the  estate  of  the  Count  de  la'Grandpr^,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Apremont.  Two  peasants  whilst  ploughing  laid  bare  the 
mouth  of  a  cave  about  fifty  centimetres  below  the  surface  ;  the 
count  arrived  on  the  spot,  and  directed  excavations  to  be  made, 
the  result  of  which  was  that  in  an  obscure  corner  a  quantity  of 


vielles  poteries  hnaillies  were  found.    The  work  of  excavation 
is  to  be  continued.  

At  the  instance  of  M.  Gallait,  the  Belgian  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  proposed  to  Uie  government  the  erection  of  a  building 
specially  devoted  to  artistic  exhibitions.  The  request  has 
been  complied  with,  and  a  hall  is  to  be  built  on  some  waste 
lands  near  the  Rue  de  la  Rdgence,  which  is  to  serve  at  the  sariic 
time  the  interests  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  music. 


The  collections  of  the  late  M.  de  Villestreux  will  be  sold  in  two 
parts.  His  faience,  porcelain,  glass,  and  tapestry,  will  come  to 
the  hammer  at  the  H6tel  Drouot,  but  his  pictures,  as  well  as  the 
paintings  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
and  objets  (Tart,  from  Jhe  collection  of  the  Count  de  Nahuys, 
will  be  put  up  to  auction  next  week  at  Brussels. 


The  catalogue  for  the  sale  of  the  collection  of  M.  JMichel 
de  Tretaigne  is  just  out.  It  is  illustrated  with  nineteen  fine 
etchings.    The  price  is  ten  francs. 


Anton  Hess  has  just  completed  the  four  colossal  figures 
commissioned  for  the  Rathhaus  of  Munich.  They  personify 
Gewerbfleiss,  Hduslichkeit^  Burgermuth^  and  Wohltndtigkeit. 
The  building  of  the  Rathhaus  itself  is  nearly  finished,  and  the 
figures  will  be  immediately  placed  in  their  distinct  niches. 


The  Nurnberger  Korrespondens  gives  a  short  biography  of 
Dr.  Heinrich  Schliemann,  whose  touching  enthusiasm  for  a 
particular  theory  of  Trojan  topography  takes  the  practical  form 
of  excavations,  which  we  have  noticed  from  time  to  time.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  small  shopkeeper,  went  to  sea,  was  wrecked, 
and  took  a  clerkship  in  an  Amsterdam  house  of  business.  Half 
his  salary  (800  francs)  was  spent  in  learning  languages,  which 
he  mastered  at  the  rate  of  six  weeks  a  piece.  In  1846  he  went 
to  Russia,  and  gradually  grew  rich  ;  and  in  1856  allowed  hini- 
self  the  pleasure  of  learning  Greek  (ancient  and  modem)  in 
three  months  :  he  had  been  afraid  before,  lest  the  interest  of  the 
pursuit  should  be  so  absorbing  as  to  interfere  with  his  business 
engagements,  from  which  he  withdrew  in  1863  to  spend  a  well- 
earned  fortune  in  travel  and  the  indulgence  of  his  archaeological 
tastes.  __-«— 

In  the  Allgetneine  Zeitung  (January  30)  Dr.  Liibke  notices 
some  recent  publications  of  the  Austrian  Museum  of  Art  and 
Industry,  and  contrasts  the  neglect  of  all  art-interests  displayed 
by  Prussia,  and  esj)ecially  in  Berlin,  ever  since  the  death  of 
Kugler  in  1857.  His  complaints  receive  additional  point  from 
the  fact .  that  the  new  gold  coinage  of  the  empire  has  been  so 
badly  struck  that  it  will  have  to  be  called  in. 


Competent  connoisseurs  consider  the  supposed  Jamnitzer 
cup,  recently  acquired  for  the  South  Kensmgton  Museum, 
to  be  of  doubtful  genuineness. 


The  Uhland-Denkmal  is  now  somewhat  advanced.  The 
statue  modelled  by  Kiez  of  Dresden  has. been  cast  by  Pelai^gus 
at  Stuttgart,  and  is  already  half  finished  as  to  the  chiselling. 
But  in  consequence  of  Kiez  being  behindhand  with  a  portion  of 
the  relief,  there  is  no  chance  of  the  statue  being  in  position 
before  the  end  of  this  year.  The  architectonic  part  of  the 
work  will  be  carried  out  by  Nicolai  of  Dresden  and  Koch  of 
Tiibingen.  ,___^_^__ 

Madame  Moschelcs,  the  widow  of  the  eminent  composer,  is 
at  present  engaged  in  writing  the  life  of  her  husband.  The 
work  is  to  appear,  if  possible,  simultaneously  in  English  and 
German.  . 

The  large  number  of  various  classes  of  drawings  representing 
the  practice  of  William  Hunt,  both  in  his  early  and  later  time, 
collected  by  his  friend  and  medical  adWser,  Mr.  Wade,  of  68, 
Dean  Street,  have  been  and  are  now  visible  by  admission  cards 
(from  1 2th  to  17th  current.)  previous  to  dispersion.  The  collec- 
tion is  unique — as  it  is  not  likely  any  other  either  so  extensive  or 
so  good  exists — ^and  is  certainly  very  interesting,  as  showing  the 
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water-colour  art  of  the  last  generation  from  the  hand  of  one  of 
its  greatest  proficients.         

Mr.  Wood,  to  whom  we  alluded  briefly  in  our  last  number 
(p.  46),  has  obtained  authority  from  the  Sultan  to  make  ex- 
tensive excavations  at  Ephesus,  in  order  to  bring  fully  to  view 
the  remains  of  the  famous  temple  of  Diana,  burnt  by  Erostratus. 
The  site  has  been  discovered  already,  the  pavement  of  the  cella 
has  been  laid  bare,  together  with  several  magnificent  archi- 
tectural fragments.  ^__^ 

In  the  Beilage  of  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung  for  January  9,  Dr. 
Alfred  Woltmann  gives  an  account  of  the  rearrangement,  &c*.  of 
the  gallery  of  paintings  at  Carlsruhe.  This  gallery  contains 
many  works  of  value,  many  old  German  pictures,  some  Italian, 
a  large  collection  of  eighteenth-century  French,  amongst  which 
are  some  valuable  Chardin,  and  a  good  deal  of  modern  German 
painting.  All  this  was  in  the  most  miserable  state  of  neglect 
and  confusion ;  now  order  and  reform  have  passed  everywhere 
except  into  the  catalogue,  which  corresponded  in  ignorant  care- 
lessness with  the  previous  state  of  the  pictures.  Dr.  Woltmann 
mentions,  by  way  of  example,  that  a  Madonna  of  La  Hire  is 
ascribed  to  Poussin,  who,  it  is  stated,  was  bom  150 J — died  1565. 
Thus  a  painting  of  a  century  later  than  Poussin  is  first  given 
to  him,  and  then  the  period  of  his  activity  is  antedated  by  a 
century.  .-..^-^_ 

The  regulations  for  the  coming  Salon  have  been  much  debated 
in  Paris.  A  sentiment  has  been  gaining  ground  amongst  artists 
in  favour  of  estabUshing  complete  independence  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  present  programme,  founded  on  the  report  addressed 
by  M.  Charles  Blanc,  the  Director  dcs  Beaux- Arts,  to  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  must  be  considered  only  as  a 
temporary  compromise.  Though  for  the  moment  no  practical 
result  has  been  achieved,  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  juries, 
medals,  &c. — all,  in  short,  that  does  or  is  supposed  to  symbolize 
protection  in  art — will  be  swept  away.  M.  Louvrier  de  Lajolais 
remarks  in  the  Chronique  aes  Arts  for  December  24,  1871 : 
'*  La  seule  protection  que  I'fitat  doive  aux  artistes,  c'est  celle  k 
Taide  de  laquelle  ces  demiers  parviendront  k  se  constituer  ind^- 
pendants  de  lui."  

M.  Jules  Labarte,  who  is  well  known  by  his  works  on  the  arts 
of  the  middle  ages  and  the  renaissance,  has  just  been  named 
membre  litre  01  the  Acaddmie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles- 
Lettres, 


Selected  Articles. 

Die  neuen  Aosgrabungen  in  Pompeji  und  Hercnlaiieain.  Von  R. 
Engelmann.     Mit  Gruodrissen.    2^itSGlirift  fur  bildende  Kunst,  Feb.  9. 

Die  DarsteUung  des  Abendmahles  durch  die  byzantinische  Kunst. 
Von  Dr.  Ed.  Dobbert.  Jahrbiicher  fur  Kunstwissenschalt,  Dec  31, 
1871. 
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morale.    Paris:  Didier. 
Burton,  Capt  R.  F.    Zanzibar ;  City,  Island,  and  Coast.    2  vols. 

Tinsley. 
•Ch^nier,   Andr^,   Ponies  de.     Edition  critique,   par  L.   Becq  de 

Fouqui^res.    2^-^d.  revue  et  corrig^.    Paris  :  Charpentier. 
Cherbulisz,  V.    La  Revanche  de  Joseph  NovieL    Berlin  :  Asher. 
Dobbert,  £,    Die  DarsteUung  d.  Abendmahls  durch  die  byzantinische 

Kunst    Leipzig:  Seemann. 
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7,500,000 oui.    Paris:  Hetzel. 
•Graesse,  J.  G.  Th.    Guide  de  Famateur  de  porcelaines  et  de  poteries. 

3*»  ed.    Dresden  :  Schonfeld. 
HsYDEifANN,    H.      Humoristische    Vasenbilder    aus    Unteritalien. 

Berlin :  BesMr'sche  B. 
Lefarth,  J.  A.    Lambert  v.  Hersfeld.    Bin  Beitrag  zu  seiner  Kritik. 

Gottingen  :  Vandenhoeck  u.  Ruprecht. 
Legouve,  E.    Conferences  parisiennes.    Paris  :  Hetzel. 
Lenz,  von.    Die  grossen  Pianofortevirtuosen  unserer  Zeit  aus  pcr- 

sonlicher  Bekanntschaft.    Liszt,  Chopin,  Tansig,  Henselt     Berlin  : 

Behr. 
LiPPMAMN,  F«    Eine  Stodie  lib.  chinesische  Emailvasen.    (Museum 

Reprint.)     Wien:  Rosner. 


Michelangelo  Buonarrotti,  Le  Rime  di.  Nachdichtungen 
von  Hans  Grasberger.    (Complete  collection.)    Bremen  :  Kiihtmann. 

MCnch,  A.  Die  Munzsammlung  d.  Kantons  Aaigau.  Aarau: 
Sauerlander. 

NoTTEBOHM,  G.  Beethoveniaua.  Aufsiitze  u.  MittheUungen.  Leip- 
zig :  Rieter-Biedermann. 

RiMBAULT,  E.  F.  The  Old  Cheque  Book,  or  Book  of  Remembrance, 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  from  156 1  to  1744.     (Camden  Soc.) 

Sajjid  Batthal,  Die  Fahrten  des.  Ein  alttiirkischer  Volks-  u. 
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Physical  Science  and  Philosophy. 

Primitive  Culture :  Researches  into  the  Development  of  Mythology, 
Philosophy,  Religion,  Art,  and  Custom.  By  Edward  B.  Tylor, 
author  of  Researches  into  the  Early  History  of  Mankind,  &c.  2  vols. 
Murray,  1871. 

It  is  perhaps  inevitable  that  in  the  present  chaotic  state  of 
our  knowledge  of  man's  mental  nature  and  its  relation  to 
his  visible  organism,  a  work  like  the  present  should  be 
unsatisfactory.  The  minute  anatomy  of  the  brain  has  been 
long  ago  exhaustively  investigated,  while  the  comparative 
study  of  its  form  and  size  in  dififerent  races  and  individuals 
has  been  carried  on  by  means  of  extensive  collections  of 
crania  and  casts;  yet,  although  the  brain  is  almost  uni- 
versally admitted  to  be  the  organ  of  the  mind,  by  neither  of 
these  lines  of  research  nor  by  any  combination  of  them,  have 
any  definite  conclusions  been  arrived  at  as  to  the  relation  of 
the  brain  to  the  various  mental  faculties.  Up  to  the  present 
day  our  physiologists  dispute  as  to  whether  the  forehead  or 
the  occiput  is  the  seat  of  the  intellect,  yet  they  scout  the 
idea  of  giving  up  their  hitherto  barren  line  of  investigation, 
in  favour  of  that  experimental  method  of  comparing  function 
with  development  which,  the  much-abused  phrenologists 
maintain,  leads  to  complete  success.  Equally  unsatisfactory 
is  the  practice  of  leaving  out  of  view,  in  theories  of  mental 
development,  the  numerous  well-established  cases  of  abnor- 
mal mental  phenomena  which  indicate  latent  powers  in  man 
beyond  those  usually  recognised.  These  are  looked  upon 
as  obscure  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  and  although  their 
occurrence  is  very  rare  to  individual  experience,  the  records 
of  them  are  now  sufficiently  voluminous  to  furnish  com- 
parable cases  to  almost  all  diat  occur.  They  can  thus  be 
grouped  into  classes,  and  this  fact,  of  each  one  forming  an 
item  in  a  group  of  analogous  cases,  is  supposed  to  preclude 
the  iiecessity  of  any  attempt  at  a  rational  explanation  of 
them.  This  is  the  method  very  largely  adopted  by  Mr. 
Tylor,  who  in  treating  of  the  beliefs,  customs,  or  superstitions 
of  mankind,  seems  often  to  be  quite  satisfied  that  he  has 
done  all  that  is  required  when  he  has  shown  that  a  similar 
or  identical  belief  or  custom  exists  elsewhere. 

In  these  volumes  he  has  presented  us  witiii  an  enormous 
mass  of  facts  of  a  very  miscellaneous  character,  and  he 
apologizes  for  this  by  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  firm 
foundation  for  so  important  and  novel  an  enquiry  as  that 
which  he  has  undertaken.  But  the  point  and  bearing  of  a 
large  number  of  these  facts  is  not  always  clear,  and  his 
book  would  have  been  both  more  readable  and  more  instruc- 
tive if  typical  facts  only  had  been  given,  and  if  the  pro- 
positions sought  to  be  establi.shed  had  been  laid  down  witli 
more  precision.  In  noticing  a  work  so  full  of  detail,  it  is 
only  possible  here  to  allude  to  a  few  of  the  more  striking 
and  characteristic  features,  as,  owing  to  the  author's  some- 
what involved  and  proUx  style,  no  extracts  of  reasonable 
length  could  give  any  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the  various 
branches  of  the  subject  are  treated 
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One  of  the  most  important  results  of  Mr.  Tylor's  re- 
searches, and  that  which  is  most  clearly  brought  out  in  every 
part  of  his  work,  is,  that  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
development  of  man's  mental  nature  race  may  be  left  out  of 
the  question,  and  all  mankind  treated  as  essentially  one.  If 
we  accept  this  as  the  result  of  a  long  and,  as  far  as  this 
particular  question  is  concerned,  almost  exhaustive  study,  it 
forms  a  powerful  argument  against  the  polygenetic  school  of 
anthropology ;  for  had  tlie  several  races  of  man  been  derived 
from  several  distinct  animal  forms,  or  in  any  other  inde- 
pendent way,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  that  no 
fundamental  differences  whatever  should  be  exhibited  in  the 
nature  and  quality  of  their  mental  faculties.  Another  im- 
portant question  treated  very  fully  is  thkt  of  development 
and  progress,  which  are  held  to  be  fully  established,  degene- 
ration being  rare  and  exceptional ;  and  the  passage  in  Sir 
Charles  Lyell's  Antiquity  0/  Man,  in  which  he  sarcastically 
maintains  that  if  man  has  degenerated  we  ought  to  find, 
instead  of  rude  implements  of  flint  and  bone,  lines  of  buried 
raihoads  and  electric  telegraphs,  with  astronomical  instru- 
ments and  microscopes  better  than  any  we  possess,  is  quoted 
with  approval.  But  surely  this  passage  is  illogical ;  for  man 
might  slowly  degenerate  in  mind  while  still  progressing  in 
arts,  and  even  in  science,  because  these  are  necessarily 
growths,  and  the  adapter  and  improver  may  have  less 
genius  than  the  inventor  who  went  before  him.  Mr.  Galton 
has  carefully  discussed  one  phase  of  this  question  in  his 
Hereditary  Genius,  and  gives  good  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  average  Greek  of  antiquity  was  higher  mentally  than  the 
average  European  of  to-day ;  and  the  fact  that  the  Greeks 
had  neither  microscopes  nor  even  the  printing  machine  has 
really  no  bearing  whatever  on  the  question.  The  conception 
that  the  human  race,  as  a  whole,  was  higher  morally  and 
intellectually  ten  thousand  years  ago  than  it  is  now,  is  not 
disproved  by  evidence  of  any  amount  of  inferiority  in  the 
arts,  which  of  course  is  overwhelming.  Yet  even  on  this 
point  the  facts  and  arguments  of  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth 
should  have  been  noticed ;  for  he  shows  that  what  is  admitted 
to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  buildings  on  the  earth  is  so 
perfect  both  in  design  and  execution,  as  to  demonstrate  that 
its  constructors  must  not  only  have  equalled  our  modem 
engineers  in  mental  capacity,  but  must  have  possessed  in- 
struments capable  of  determining  angles,  levels,  and  distances, 
with  as  much  precision  as  any  we  now  possess. 

Children's  games,  nursery  poems,  proverbs  and  riddles, 
are  all  adduced  to  show  the  close  mental  resemblance  be- 
tween remote  ages  and  widely  separated  races;  but  the 
illustrations  of  this  principle  are  sometimes  far-fetched  and 
improbable,  as  when  the  saying,  that  a  frightened  person 
was  "ready  to  jump  out  of  his  skin"  is  connected  with  the 
belief  in  were-wolves — men  who  had  the  power  for  a  time  of 
getting  out  of  their  own  skin  to  become  wolves. 

Mythology  and  nature-myths  are  next  treated  at  great 
length,  but  with  little  novelty  or  useful  result  The  chapters 
on  language  are  however  very  good.  They  treat  especially 
of  radical  and  universal  similarities;  so  that  even  here 
Mr.  Tylor  is  enabled  to  ignore  race  and  all  special  lin- 
guistic affinities,  and  to  show  that  there  is  a  substratum 
common  to  all  human  language.  The  words  or  sounds 
expressing  affirmative  and  negative,  dislike,  silence,  near  and 
far,  and  many  others,  are  shown  to  resemble  each  other  all 
over  the  world,  and  to  be  founded  on  interjectional  sounds 
which  express  similar  ideas  to  all  mankind.  The  mode  of 
counting  among  various  nations  furnishes  similar  fundamental 
resemblances.  These  subjects  are  very  fully  treated,  and 
afiford  a  solid  foundation  for  the  developmental  theory  of  the 
origin  of  language. 

More  than  half  the  work  is  occupied  with  the  subject  of 


"  Animism  "  or  the  doctrine  of  souls.  We  are  overwhehned 
with  elaborate  details  of  the  endlessly  varied  ideas  and  be- 
liefs of  men  as  to  the  soul,  spirits,  and  gods.  We  are  con- 
stantly told  that  each  such  belief  or  idea  "  finds  its  place," 
with  the  implication  that  it  is  thus  sufficiently  accounted  for. 
But  this  capacity  of  being  classified  necessarily  arises  firom 
the  immense  variety  of  such  beliefs  and  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  founded  on  natural  phenomena  common  to  all 
races,  while  the  faculties  by  which  these  phenomena  are 
interpreted  are  essentially  the  same  in  every  case.  Any 
great  mass  of  facts  or  phenomena  whatever  can  be  classified,  - 
but  the  classification  does  not  necessarily  add  anything  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  causes  which  produced  the  facts  or 
phenomena.  We  find  at  times  "great  looseness  of  statement 
when  Mr.  Tylor  attempts  to  account  off-hand  for  super- 
stitions. He  tells  us,  for  example,  that  when  the  devil  with 
horns  and  hoofs  and  a  tail  had  once  become  a  fixed  image 
in  the  popular  mind,  "  of  course  men  saw  him  in  this  con- 
ventional shape."  Now  this  general  statement  is  simply  not 
true.  In  the  records  of  witchcraft-trials  it  will  be  found 
that  witches  generally  described  the  devil  as  "  a  man" — "  a 
dark  man" — "a  black  man" — "a  gentleman  in  black 
clothes  " — "  a  gentleman  richly  dressed,"  and  seldom,  if  ever, 
as  appearing  in  the  full  conventional  form.  The  theory  oif 
expectant  attention  determining  the  form  taken  by  a  delusion 
does  not  cover  these  facts,  and  this  is  even  more  strikingly 
shown  by  another  discordance  of  a  similar  nature.  It  is 
certainly  a  popular  belief  that  the  devil  is  hot,  and  that  his 
touch  bums.  Yet  the  witches,  whether  in  Scotland,  England^ 
or  France,  almost  invariably  describe  him  as  cold  to  the  touch ; 
and  this  statement,  so  often  made  by  persons  who  could  have 
had  no  knowledge  of  what  others  had  said,  curiously  agrees 
with  the  phenomenon  described  by  modem  spiritualists, 
of  a  cold  wind  passing  over  the  hands  during  a  seance. 
Such  a  correspondence  of  testimony  in  a  direction  exactly 
opposed  to  popular  belief  points  to  some  substratum  of  un- 
recognised facts  even  in  witchcraft,  and  it  is  not  satisfactory 
to  find  the  nature  of  this  testimony  misstated  tb  make  it  fit 
in  with  a  foregone  conclusion.  A  recognition  of  the  now 
well-established  phenomena  of  mesmerism  would  have 
enabled  Mr  Tylor  to  give  a  far  more  rational  explanation 
of  were-wolv^s  and  analogous  beliefs  than  that  which  he 
offers  us. .  Were-wolves  were  probably  men  who  had  excep- 
tional power  of  acting  upon  certain  sensitive  individuals, 
and  could  make  them,  when  so  acted  upon,  believe  they  saw 
what  the  mesmeriser  pleased ;  and  who  used  this  power  for 
bad  purposes.  This  will  explain  most  of  the  alleged  facts 
without  resorting  to  the  short  and  easy  method  of  rejecting 
them  as  the  results  of  mere  morbid  imagination  and  gross 
credulity.  Again,  we  are  told  that  "  the  ghost  or  phantasm 
seen  by  the  dreamer  or  visionary  is  like  a  shadow,  and  tfius 
the  familiar  term  of  the  shade  comes  in  to  express  the  souL" 
But  the  dreamer  sees  what  appear  real  substantial  bodies, 
not  shadows  or  images ;  and  it  is  only  the  waking  seer  who, 
by  seeing  other  objects  through  the  phantasms  or  by  testing 
their  unsubstantiality  by  means  of  touch,  can  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  they  are  of  a  spiritual  or  shadowy  nature. 
So,  the  general  belief  in  the  ghost  of  a  man  being  seen  in  or 
near  the  house  where  he  lived,  is  not  at  all  accounted  for  by 
dreams,  which  are  bound  by  no  limits  of  locality,  and  gene- 
rally show  persons  in  the  most  incongruous  places.  Accounts 
of  the  other  world  seen  in  visions  are  said  to  be  "  just  what 
the  seer  has  been  taught  to  expect" ;  but  at  p.  47,  vol  ii.  the 
seer  is  surprised  to  find  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  paths  such  as 
she  had  been  used  to  on  earth.  It  was  not  therefore  what 
she  had  been  "  taught  to  expect " ;  and  the  remark  becomes 
both  valueless  and  misleading,  instead  of  helping  us  to 
understand  how  such  visions  originate. 
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Although  the  details  given  on  these  subjects  are  so  nume- 
rous and  so  heterogeneous  as  to  be  wearisome  in  the  last 
degree,  they  are  yet  altogether  one-sided.  They  have  been 
amassed  with  one  object  and  selected,  no  doubt  uncon- 
sciously, so  as  to  harmonize  with  the  d  priori  convictions 
of  the  writer.  All  narratives  tending  to  prove  that  anything 
which  goes  under  the  general  term  supernatural  really  exists 
as  fact,  are  either  entirely  omitted  or  just  mentioned  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  imply  that  they  are  necessarily*  impostures 
or  delusions,  and  therefore  unworthy  of  discussion.  There 
is,  however,  on  record  a  mass  of  facts  or  alleged  facts 
ranging  through  every  period  of  history  down  to  the  present 
day,  and  going  to  prove  that  the  so-called  supernatural  is 
not  all  delusion,  and  that  many  of  the  beliefs  of  all  ages 
classed  as  superstitions,  have  at  least  a  substratum  of  reality. 
In  the  works  of  Dr.  Kemer,  Ennemoser,  Gorres,  and  Dale 
Owen,  and  in  Mr.  Howitt's  Jyi^/tTry  of  th^  Supernatural,  are 
collections  of  these  facts  which,  although  by  no  means 
exhaustive,  are  yet  far  more  extensive  than  those  Mr.  Tylor 
has  cited  to  support  his  argument ;  while  many'  of  them  are 
so  thoroughly  well  established  that  they  cannot  be  explained 
away.  It  is  therefore  at  least  a  possible  solution  of  the 
problem  of  animism,  that  the  uniformity  of  belief  is  due  in 
great  part  to  the  uniformity  of  the  underlying  facts ;  and 
a  work  on  the  development  of  religion  and  mythology  should 
fairly  grapple  with  the  question,  "  How  much  of  truth  is 
at  the  bottom  of  the  so-called  superstitious  beliefs  of  man- 
kind?" But  our  author  avoids  dl  such  inconvenient  en- 
quiries by  means  of  his  infallible  nostrum.  A  fact  or  a 
belief  occurring  once  only  might  require  explanation,  but 
if  a  second  or  an  analogous  fact  or  belief  can  be  found 
elsewhere,  the  whole  thing  becomes  clear.  "  Second  sight," 
for  instance,  occurs  among  savages  as  well  as  in  Scotland. 
Nothing  more  is  required,  according  to  Mr.  Tylor,  to  prove 
that  it  has  no  existence  at  all,  except  as  a  mere  "  belief." 
Those  curious  phenomena  which  have  been  recently  inves- 
tigated by  Mr.  Crookes  and  other  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  which  are  declared  to  be  realities  by  members 
of  the  French  Institute,  by  American  judges  and  senators, 
and  by  many  medical  and  scientific  men  in  this  country, 
are  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way.  Something  closely 
related  to  them  is  recorded  by  classical  writers,  and  occurs 
now  among  savage  tribes.  It  is  therefore  clearly  a  case 
of  "  survival  of  old  beliefs,"  and  no  further  notice  need  be 
taken  of  it.  Mr.  Tylor  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  for 
his  purpose  it  really  matters  little  whether  they  are  true  or 
not  In  order  to  arrive  at  true  results  as  to  the  origin, 
nature,  and  development "  of  men's  beliefs,  it  matters  not 
whether  their  foundation  is  fact  or  imagination  !  This  be- 
lief of  Mr.  Tylor  seems  to  the  present  writer  as  completely 
an  hallucination  as  any  to  be  found  recorded  in  his  volumes. 

It  is  pertinent  to  recall  the  fact  that  even  matters  of 
pure  science,  when  they  have  run  strongly  counter  to  popular 
opinion,  have  been  treated  just  as  Mr.  Tylor  treats  super- 
stitions. Less  than  twenty  years  ago  the  evidence  for  the 
antiquity  of  man  was  in  this  category.  It  was  then  ignored 
or  sneered  at  as  beneath  discussion. .  It  was  treated  just 
as  if  it  were  an  "  epidemic  delusion;"  yet  every  iota  of  it 
turned  out  to  be  fact,  and  fact  of  the  highest  importance 
and  of  surpassing  scientific  and  human  interest  This  was 
a  purely  scientific  question,  but  there  is  another  which  had 
all  the  aspect  and  characteristics  of  a  superstitious  de- 
lusion, and  was  yet  a  truth.  About  twenty-eight  years  ago 
the  phenomena  of  insensibility  to  pain  in  tide  mesmeric 
trance  attracted  attention.  Experiments  of  this  kind  were 
often  exhibited  in  public,  and  most  painful  surgical  opera- 
tions were  performed  on  subjects  who  manifested  no  indi- 
cations of  feeling.     The  present  writer  well  remembers  the 


universal  shout  of  indignation  at  these  experiments.  They 
were  declared  to  be  gross  imposture  or  delusion  from 
beginning  to  end.  The  apparent  unconsciousness  was  all 
sham,  and  the  medical  men  who  performed  the  operations, 
and  gave  a  detailed  account  of  them,  were  acused  of  being 
parties  to  the  imposture,  and  even  of  having  bribed  the 
patients.  It  took. many  years  to  establish  this  fact,  of 
insensibility  to  the  most  excessive  stimuli  and  the  most 
intense  pain  produced  without  the  use  of  any  drug  or  any 
violence;  but  it  was  established.  It  remains,  however,  a  fact 
of  which  modern  science  can  give  no  intelligible  account, 
and  which  it  therefore  ignores  as  much  as  possible. 
.  These  examples  (and  many  others  might  be  adduced)  . 
should  teach  us,  that  it  is  unsafe  to  deny  facts  which  have 
been  vouched  for  by  men  of  reputation  after  careful  enquiry, 
merely  because  they  are  opposed  to  our  prepossessions.  A 
work  like  the  present,  one-sided  though  it  be,  furnishes 
much  evidence  to  support  the  views  of  those  who  maintain 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  so-called  superstitions  of 
mankind  repose  upon  facts;  that  these  facts  have  been 
almost  always  misunderstood  and  misinterpreted  in  past 
ages,  as  they  are  now  by  the  ignorant  and  among  savages ; 
and  that,  until  they  are  recognised  as  possible  realities,  and 
studied  with  thoroughness  and  devotion  and  a  complete 
freedom  from  foregone  conclusions,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect 
a  sound  philosophy  of  religion  or  any  true  insight  into  the 
mysterious  depths  of  our  spiritual  nature. 

Alfred  R.  Wallace. 


ARCTIC  EXPLORATION. 

Lieutenant  Weyprecht's  report  of  the  Austrian  Polar  Expe- 
dition of  last  year  was  read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Vienna  on  the  7th  of  December  last. 

After  showing  how  the  ocean  streams  in  the  Arctic  basin 
must  maintain  a  delicate  balance  between  the  amount  of  ice 
produced  and  the  quantity  carried  out  southward  to  be  restored 
again  to  a  liauid  state,  so  that  a.  certain  definite  average  is 
never  exceedea  ;  and  how  the  outgoing  cold  current  of  necessity 
requires  a  complementary  equatorial  flow,  the  author  proceeded 
to  examine  this  circulation,  aided  by  observations  made  during 
the  voyage. 

Lieutenant  Weyprecht  claims  for  the  depth-temperatures 
recorded  by  this  expedition  that  they  are  the  first  trustworthy 
observations  made  in  these  regions,  and  that  they  throw  new 
light  on  the  final  track  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 

The  entire  sea  between  North  Cape,  Bear  Island,  and  Novaia 
Zemlia,  was  found  to  contain  comparatively  warm  water,  which 
moved  to  northward  as  summer  advanced,  giving  up  its  warmth 
by  contact  with  the  ice,  and  carrying  the  ice  edge  before  it. 
The  depth-temperatures  show  that  the  warmer  water  formed  a 
strongly  marked  upper  stratum,  which  decreased  in  temperature 
and  thickness  as  it  was  traced  to  north-eastward.  In  the  meri- 
dian of  44°  E.  in  72°  N.  the  surface  temperature  was  40°  "5  F-> 
and  in  77°  N.  in  the  same  longitude  it  had  fallen  to  36°  F. ;  at 
the  former  point  the  temperature  of  32®  was  reached  at  a  depth 
of  420  feet,  at  the  latter  m  65  feet.  Everywhere  at  a  depth  of 
800  feet  an  almost  uniform  temperature  of  29°*  5  was  found.* 

In  60°  E.,  near  the  north  coast  of  Novaia  Zemlia,  the  warmer 
stratum  was  found  by  the  expedition  to  have  decreased  in  thick- 
ness to  30  feet,  so  that  its  limit  had  nearly  been  reached. 
Judging  from  this,  Lieutenant  Weyprecht  raises  the  question 
whether  the  open  water,  with  a  surface  temperature  of  44°, 
navigated  last  year  beyond  Novaia  Zemlia  to  81°  E.  by  Captain 
Mack,  can  be  due  to  the  influence  of  this  warm  stratum  alone. 
In  explanation  of  it  he  advances  the  theory  that  the  great 
Siberian  rivers,  flowing  in  part  through  steppe-lands  which  in 
summer  have  an  almost  tropical  climate,  pour  such  a  quantity 
of  fresh  and  warmed  water  into  the  shallow  Siberian  sea  as  to 
account  for  its  observed  freedom  from  ice.  One  of  the  smaller 
streams  in  the  Taimyr  peninsula  was  found  by  Middendorf  to 
have  an  average  temperature  in  August  of  52°. 

*  Former  observations  with  unprotected  thermometers  in  chese  regions  appeared  to 
show  an  increase  of  temperature  from  the  surface  downwards. 
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Some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  further  progress  of  this  warmer 
water  by  the  presence  in  July  at  the  highest  latitudes  reached 
by  the  expedition  of  great  quantities  of  drift  pine-wood,  which 
must  have  come  from  the  Siberian  rivers,  and  by  the  appearance 
in  August  of  a  large  quantity  of  fresh-water  ice  to  the  south 
of  Gillis  Land.  Lieutenant  Weyprecht  believes  that  a  portion  of 
th$  warmer  water  from  these  rivers  unites  with  the  furthest 
branches  of  the  Gulf  Stream  to  cause  the  open  water  so  imex- 
pectedly  found  last  year  between  Novaia  Zemlia  and  Spitzbergen, 
and  that  the  great  distances  which  these  sources  of  heat  have 
to  traverse  before  reaching  this  area  explains  the  fact  of  its 
being  free  of  ice  at  such  a  late  period  of  the  year  as  September. 

The  whole  of  these  observations,  Lieutenant  Weyprecht  con- 
siders, clearly  indicate  the  importance  of  the  seas  north  and 
.  -east  of  Novaia  Zemlia  for  the  object  of  Polar  research,  and  he 
strongly  recommends  two  lines  of  exploration  :  one,  to  north- 
ward from  the  highest  latitudes,  between  40^  and  50°  E.,  reached 
in  the  trial  voyage,  where,  during  three  months'  cruising,  no 
ice  which  could  be  termed  "  pack  "  was  seen  ;  the  other,  to  east- 
ward through  the  unknown  waters  to  the  north  of  Siberia, 
making  for  Behring  Strait  and  an  American  harbour. 


Scientific  Notes. 

Geography. 

Geographical  Distillmtion  of  Ck)nifenB.— Dr.  Robert  Brown  has 
communicated  to  Peterniann^s  MitthtUungm  an  important  paper  on  the 
geographical  distribution  of  Coniferse  and  Gnetaceee.  Separating  the 
regions  which  contain  a  number  of  species,  the  greater  part  of  which 
are  peculiar  to  these  areas,  he  distinguishes  twenty-six  "provinces"  of 
distribution  over  the  globe.  Each  of  these,  with  its  characteristic 
species,  is  described  in  detail  in  the  paper.  Among  the  conclusions 
drawn  by  Dr.  Brown  are  the  following : — That  the  Coniferse  are  found 
•over  the  whole  globe,  preferring,  however,  the  colder  regions ;  when  a 
northerly  species  spreads  southward  beyond  the  region  in  which  it  has' 
attained  its  greatest  development,  it  climbs  to  a  height  which  has  a 
mean  temperature  similar  to  that  of  its  original  locality.  Every  species 
expands  in  the  direction  of  least  meteorological  and  physical  change, 
.and  has  probably  its  own  limiting  isotherms,  though  temperature  is  not 
by  any  means  so  important  a  condition  as  moisture.  Every  species 
has  a  region  within  which  it  attains  the  climax  of  development,  and 
beyond  this  it  decreases  in  numbers  of  individuals  as  well  as  in  strength. 
Every  natural  genus  appears  to  have  originated  in  the  centre  of  the 
.area  within  which  the  greatest  number  of  its  species  are  found ;  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted,  however,  that  these  centres  of  origin  have  been 
subjected  to  great  geological  changes,  and  thus  many  of  the  apparent 
irregularities  in  the  distribution  of  plants  may  be  accounted  for.  It  is 
erroneous  to  maintain  that  in  every  case  climate  and  elevation  exert  an 
influence  upon  the  distribution  of  plants  and  animals ;  the  geological 
constitution  of  a  region  has  an  appreciable  power  in  limiting  tiie 
expansion  of  species.  . 

West  AMca. — Another  paper  in  the  same  journal,  accompanied  by 
-a  map,  gives  a  complete  history  of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made 
to  penetrate  West  Africa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  delta  of  the 
•Ogowai  river,  along  with  a  summary  of  our  knowledge  of  that  part  of 
•the  continent.  The  Ogowai  must  be  one  of  the  mam  arteries  of  the 
country,  but  nothing  whatever  is  yet  known  of  its  course  beyond  a 
distance  of  150  miles  inland  from  its  great  delta,  the  outmost  branches 
of  which  are  more  than  50  miles  apart  on  the  coast  In  recent  years 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  magnitude  of  this  river,  first  reported  by 
Bowdich  in  181 7,  by  Du  Chaillu^s  journeys  in  the  coast  regions  north 
of  the  Gaboon  and  south  of  the  Ogowai,  in  the  years  1856-59.  The 
French,  who  have  long  had  settlements  in  its  neighbourhood,  have  at 
i^arious  times  made  efforts  to  navigate  its  waters,  as  yet  without  much 
success,  though  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  great  barriers  in  the  way  of  a 
-determined  explorer.  Their  first  trial  in  1862,  under  Lieut.  Serval  in  the 
steamer  Pionnier^  was  made  in  July,  the  season  when  the  river  is  lowest,* 
and  soon  the  journey  had  to  be  continued  in  boats,  but  at  a  distance  by 
river  of  about  100  miles  from  the  coast,  on  the  rumour  of  an  attack  by 
the  natives,  further  progress  was  abandoned.  Neglecting  the  experience 
of  the  former  attempt,  a  second,  under  Lieut.  Albigot  and  Dr.  Touchard, 
^Iso  in  the  Pionnier^  was  undertaken  at  the  same  season  in  1864,  but, 
waiting  till  October,  the  expedition  reached  the  mouth  of  a  large  tri- 
butary from  the  southward,  named  the  Ngunie,  at  a  distance  of  about 
50  miles  beyond  the  turning  point  of  the  first  trial  A  third  voyage  in 
1867  under  Lieut.  Aymes  did  not  reach  farther  than  this  confluence, 
a^eyond  which  the  main  river  is  named  the  Okanda.     Overiand  from 

*  Corresponding  to  the  rainy  season  under  the  equator,  the  Ogowai  has  a  con- 
-siderablc  rise  in  April  and  a  lesser  in  October. 


the  Gaboon  in  1864,  Lieut.  Genoyer,  after  an  ascent  of  the  coast  nmge 
named  by  the  Portuguese  the  Serra  do  Crystal,  reached  the  Okanda 
above  the  confluence  of  the  Ngunie,  and  returned  to  the  Gaboon  by 
one  of  the  tributary  streams  of  that  estuarv.  Retraversing  the  country 
south  of  the  Ogowai  visited  by  him  in  1858,  Du  Chaillu  came  upon  and 
traced  the  Ngunie  down  towards  the  Ogowai  for  a  considerable  distance 
in  1864,  previous  to  his  longest  journey  inland  to  Asbango.  In  1866 
a  journey  was  made  by  an  Englishman  named  Walker  from  the  Gaboon 
to  the  Ogowai,  during  which  he  followed  up  the  tributary  Ngunie  to 
the  point  at  which  Du  Chaillu  had  turned,  and  afterwards  navigated 
the  Okanda  by  boat  in  its  course  from  north-east  to  a  point  50  miles 
above  the  confluence,  the  farthest  yet  reached  by  any  European.  Here 
in  July,  the  time  of  lowest  water,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  200  miles 
by  river  from  the  coast,  the  first  hindrance  in  the  form  of  rapids  was 
encountered.  The  river  breaks  into  several  channels  of  from  100  to 
300  yards  in  width,  and  has  a  very  tortuous  course.  From  one  of  the 
rock-islands  in  the  river,  the  smoking  mountain  of  Otombi  can  be  seen 
to  the  north-east,  and,  according  to  native  report,  there  is  a  second 
volcano,  named  dnshiko,  beyond  this  one  in  the  same  direction.  The 
existence  of  a  great  lake  far  in  the  interior  was  confirmed  to  the 
traveller  by  every  report,  but  whether  this  forms  the  source  of  the 
Okanda  could  not  be  ascertained.  More  recent  excursions  by  the  French 
have  completed  a  rough  survey  of  the  region  of  the  delta.  The  Ogowai 
is  the  gate  through  which  our  knowledge  of  Central  West  Africa  must 
be  obtained. 

Dr.  Schweinftirth. — The  African  traveller  and  botanist  Dr.  Schwein- 
fnrth  has  happily  returned  in  safety  to  Europe,  and  though  he  has 
snflered  the  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  his  invaluable  collections  and 
drawings,  he  has  brought  back  a  harvest  of  information  and  experience 
which  places  his  journey  among  the  most  successful  of  modem  times. 
After  his  great  iourney  west  of  the  Upper  Nile,  in  the  country  of  the 
Niam-Niam  and  Monbuttu  (see  Academy^  vol.  ii.  p.  96),  he  made  a 
short  excursion  from  his  head-quarters,  the  Seriba  Ghatta,  westward  to 
Kurkur  and  Danga,  positions  formerly  visited  by  Petherick,  and 
returning,  planned  a  much  more  extended  journey,  when  a  fire  broke 
out  in  the  Seriba  Ghatta  on  the  2nd  December  1870,  which  not  only 
destroyed  the  station,  but  with  it  the  whole  property  of  the  traveller. 
Fortunately,  a  portion  of  his  collection  was  at  that  time  already  on  its 
way  to  Berlin.  Provided  with  a  few  necessaries  at  Seriba  Siber,  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Egyptian  troops,  the  indefatigable  traveller  made 
a  tour  in  a  part  of  Fertit  hitherto  unvisited  by  Europeans,  from  Decem- 
ber 1870  to  February  1 871,  during  which  he  found  that  the  Bacfar-el- 
Arab  is  unquestionably  the  main  stream  of  the  basin  which  mouths  in 
the  Nile  at  the  Bachr-el-GhazaL  Having  been  deprived  by  the  fire 
of  every  instrument  by  means  of  which  any  mechanicsd  reckoning  of  the 
distances  traversed  during  this  journey  could  be  made,  the  explorer, 
with  an  energy  perhaps  unexampled,  set  himself  the  task  of  counting 
each  step  taken,  and  in  this  way  constructed  a  very  satisftnctory  survey 
of  his  route. 


Zoology, 

The  Therapeutio  tXse  of  the  Poison  of  Various  Animals. — ^This 
practice  has  been  revived  in  Franfce  by  several  medical  men,  its  chief 
advocate  being  no  less  a  person  than  Dr.  T^l^phe  Desmartis,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Sod^te  humanitaire  et  scientifique  du  Sud-Ouest  de  la. 
France.  The  poison  is  applied  by  inoculation.  Experiments  with  the 
poison  of  Hymenopterous  Insects,  of  the  Weevers  {Trachinus)^  and  of 
the  viper,  &c.  are  still  in  progress.  M.  J.  B.  Corbiot  reports  on  cases 
of  intermittent  neuralgia,  which  he  has  cured  by  the  application  of 
wasps  ;  and  Dr.  Ohei  relates  the  case  of  a  man  suflering  from  oedema 
in  consequence  of  heart-disease,  from  whom  all  symptoms  permanently 
disappeared,  after  he  had  been  accidentally  bitten  by  a  viper.  Great 
caution  should  be  observed  in  these  experiments.  In  Brazil  it  is  a 
popular  belief  that  snake-poison  is  a  specific  against  elephantiasis*  A 
negro  whose  life  had  become  intolerable  in  consequence  of  this  terrible 
disease  insisted  on  the  latter  remedy  being  tried  on  him  in  the  hospital 
at  Rio  Janeiro.  The  medical  men  remonstrated  with  him  in  vain,  and 
the  snake  (a  species  of  Trigonacephalus)  was  procured,  but  after  being 
bitten  by  it,  the  man  succumbed  in  a  short  time  from  the  effects  of  the 
poison. 

The  Origin  of  the  Domestic  Turkey. — Hitherto  ornithologists  hare 
been  divided  in  their  views  regarding  the  origin  of  the  domestic  turkey, 
some  believing  with  Linnaeus  that  the  European  bird  is  a  descendant  of 
the  wild  race  inhabiting  the  United  States,  others  holding  an  opinion 
originally  expressed  by  Mr.  Gould,  that  it  is  the  domesticated  Mexican 
race  which  tliis  ornithologist  distinguished  under  the  name  of  MeUagris 
nuxkana,  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen,  in  a  paper  on  the  Mammals  and  Winter- 
Birds  of  East  Florida,  which  is  mentioned  below,  devotes  a  separate 
chapter  to  an  examination  of  this  question,  and  shows  that  the  Northern 
and  Mexican  birds  are  not  specifically  distinct  The  domestic  turkey, 
in  fact,  was  first  introduced  into  Europe  firom  Mexico  about  1524,  and 
subsequently  into  the  United  States  from  Europe  :  a  fiict  which  admits 
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of  aa  easy  explanation,  since  in  their  advanced  condition  of  civilisation 
the  native  Mexicans  bad  succeeded  in  domesticating  the  turkey,  and 
this  their  more  savage  neighbours  on  the  north  did.  not  accomplish. 
The  turkey,  after  having  been  brought  to  Europe  nearly  a  century 
before  the  establishment  of  permanent  settlements  in  the  United  States, 
was  introduced  thence  into  America  with  the  other  domestic  animals. 

Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences. — The  zoological  collections  of  this 
institution,  which  were  destroyed  by  the  calamitous  fire,  were  much 
more  extensive  than  is  generally  supposed.  It  appears  from -a  report 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Foster,  President  of  the  Academy,  and  Mr.  W. 
Stimpson,  Secretary,  that  in  addition  to  the  general  collection,  the  loss 
of  which  can  be  made  good,  several  special  collections  were  destroyed 
containing  types  which  can  never  be  replaced :  among  these  were 
Walshes  State-collection  of  Insects  ;  the  Smithsonian  collection  of  Crus- 
tacea which  filled  over  lo.oco  jars  and  contained  the  t3rpes  of  the 
,  species  described  by  Dana,  Stimpson,  and  other  American  authors ; 
'  the  Invertebrates  collected  by  Stimpson  on  the  U.  S.  North  Pacific 
Exploring  Expedition ;  the  collection  of  marine  shells  of  the  Atlantic 
coasts  of  the  United  States  ;  and  finally  15,000  specimens  of  fossils, 
including  two  mounted  skeletons  of  Mastodon.  In  spite  of  this  terrible 
disaster  the  Academy  is  making  every  effort  to  reoccupy  its  place  among 
its  sister  institutions.  The  publication  of  its  Transactions  will  soon  be 
resumed.  The  president  and  secretary  appeal  to  their  correspondents 
for  the  donations  of  sets  of  publications  for  the  past  few  years  to  replace 
those  lost. 

Affinities  of  the  Eing-Crab.— Prof.  Owen  has  recently  read  an  ela- 
borate paper  before  the  Linnean  Society  on  the  structure  and  affinities 
of  the  American  king-crab  {Limulus  polyphemus)^  the  conclusions  at 
which  he  has  arrived  being  directly  opposed  to  those  of  van  Beneden 
{Acadai^^  to),  iii.  p.  30).  After  a  very  minute  description  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  S3rstems  of  the  Limulus^  Prof. 
Owen  thus  sums  up  : — "  Some  objected  to  the  king-crabs  being  called 
Crustacea ;  there  was  more  ground,  he  thought,  for  objecting  to  call 
them  Arachnida  or  Myriapoda.  One  may  ctdl  JJmuius  a  Crustacean, 
and  yet  discern  in  its  anatomy  the  evidence  of  its  more  generalised 
structure  than  in  Malacostraca ;  its  type  preceded  that  of  either  macrou- 
roos  or  brachyourous  Crustacea,  and  indicates  characters  subsequently 
appropriated  by  and  intensified  in  the  air-breathing  members  of  the 
Apterous  Insecta  of  Linnaeus.'' 

The  officers  of  the  New  Zealand  Institute  have  issued  the  third 
volume  of  their  Transactions  and  Proceedings^  a  periodical  which  is  not 
only  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  colony,  but  one  &irly  claiming  a 
place  in  general  scientific  literature.  We  may  remind  our  readers  that 
the  New  Zealand  Institute  was  founded  under  the  auspices  of  the/ 
colonial  government  with  the  object  of  advancing  art  and  science,  pure 
and  applied,  as  well  as  other  branches  of  knowledge,  and  of  concen- 
trating scattered  efforts  under  the  direction  of  one  establishment.  Five 
provincial  societies,  the  Wellington  Philosophical  Society,  the  AnckUmd 
Institute,  the  Philosophical  Institute  of  Canterbury,  theOtago  Institute, 
the  Nelson  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Science  and  Industry,  have 
in  this  way  been  incorporated  in  the  general  establishmentj  and  any 
society  which  may  be  founded  in  future  can  likewise  be  affiliated  if  it 
consist  of  not  fewer  than  twenty-five  members,  subscribing  in  the  aggre- 
gate a  sum  of  not  less  than  fifty  pounds  annually.  The  proceedings  of 
the  several  societies,  and  the  papers  read  before  them,  are  submitted  to 
the  Institute,  which  publishes  in  an  annual  volume  a  current  abstract 
-of  the  former,  and  under  the  title  "Transactions"  such  of  the  papers 
as  are  of  peculiar  interest.  The  system  works  admirably,  and  the 
matter  reouiring  publication  increased  so  greatly  last  year  that  the 
present  volume  consists  of  1 10  pages  of  **  Proceedings,"  and  363  pages 
of  "Transactions,"  the  latter  being  illustrated  by  30  lithographic  plates. 
Of  the  sixty-eight  articles  admitted  to  the  "  Transactions,^  we  shall  here 
•only  refer  to  the  more  important  zoological  papers.  Mr.  Walter  Buller 
describes  a  new  rat  ind4;enous  in  New  Zealand.  Important  contri- 
butions to  ornithology,  at  present  the  favourite  pursuit  of  colonial 
zoologists,  have  beai  made  by  Messrs.  W.  Buller,  T.  H.  .Potts,  Cap- 
tvin  F.  W.  Hutton,  and  W.  T.  L.  Travers.  Dr.  J.  Hector,  the  ener- 
getic editor  of  the  series,  has  taken  up  the  stndy  of  Fishes^  Finally, 
Messrs.  L.  Power  and  W.  Buller  communicate  their  observations  on 
Latrodectus^  the  poisonous  spider  of  New  2^aland. 

The  ninth  part  of  the  Analcs  del  Museo  Publico  de  Buenos  Aires 
<Buenos  Ayres,  1871)  contains  a  continuation  of  Professor  Burmeister's 
paper  on  the  fossil  remains  of  the  gigantic  slothsL which  are  generally  com- 
prued  under  the  name  of  Glyptodon^  but  which  have  been  divided  by 
the  author  into  four  generic  groups,  Panockikusy  Hoplopkorus^  Gfyptodon^ 
and  Schistopleurum,  In  the  present  part  the  author  treats  of  the  second 
of  these  groups,  the  description  being  illustrated  by  admirably  executed 
lithographic  plates. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology  at  Harvard  College^  ist  Cambridge^  US,^  has  now  been  com- 
pleted by  the  issue  of  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5.  No.  3  b  a  lengthy  paper  (pp 
161-450)  by  J.  A.  Allen,  "  On  the  Mammals  and  Winter-Birds  of  East 
Florida,  with  an  examination  of  certain  assumed  specific  characters  in 


Birds,  and  a  sketch  of  the  Bird-Fauna  of  Eastern  North  America." 
No.  4  contains  short  "  Directions  for  Dredging,"  by  Count  Pourtalis  ; 
and  No.  5,  Additional  Remarks  on  Echini^  by  A.  Agassiz.  We  have 
also  received  at  the  same  time  No.  I  of  vol.  iii.  of  tlie  same  periodical, 
in  which  W.  H.  Dall  gives  a  Report  on  the  Brachiopoda  obtained  by 
the  United  States  Coast  Survey  Expedition,  in  charge  of  L.  F.  de 
Pourtalis,  with  a  revision  of  the  Craniida  and  Discinida, 

Dr.  William  Baird,  Senior  Assistant  in  the  Zoological  Department 
of  the  British  Museum,  died  on  Saturday,  January  28,  after  a  protracted 
illness.  He  was  bom  in  1803  at  Ecdes  in  Berwickshire.  After  having 
served  as  surjgeon  for  ten  years  in  the  navy  of  the  East  India  Company, 
he  accepted  in  1841  an  appointment  in  the  British  Museum  which  he 
held  to  the  time  of  his  death.  His  most  important  work  is  The  Natural 
History  of  the  British  Entomostraca^  published  by  the  Ray  Society  in 
1850.  

Botany. 

The  Struotnre  aikd  Classiflcation  of  Ck>mpoBit8B. — ^At  the  meet- 
ing  of  the  Linnean  Society  on  February  1st  an  important  paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  Bentham,  the  president  of  the  society,  on  this  subject,  to 
which  he  has  recently  eiVen  much  attention.  The  order  Compositae  or 
Synantherse  is  remarkable  not  only  finom  its  enormous  size,  but  also  firom 
its  extremely  natural  and  well-marked  characters,  there  not  being  a  single 
instance  in  which  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  plant  should  be  referred  to 
this  order  or  not.  All  the  essential  characters  of  the  andrcecium,  pistil, 
structure  of  fruit,  structure  of  seed,  and  inflorescence,  are  absolutely  con- 
stant throughout  the  ten  thousand  species  comprised  within  it.  This 
very  fact,  however,  renders  its  subdivision  into  tribes  and  genera  a 
matter  of  extreme  difficulty,  the  systematist  being  compelled  to  adopt 
characters  as  generic  which  in  other  orders  would  hardly  be  considered 
as  specific  The  parts  of  the  plant  firom  which  the  best  distinguishing 
characters  are  denved  were  treated  at  length  by  the  author  under  the 
following  heads : — I.  Sexual  differences  in  the  florets  contained  in 
the  capitulum ;  these  are  sometimes  constant  in  large  genera  or  sub* 
tribes,  sometimes  variable  in  closely  allied  species.  2.  Di-  and  tri- 
morphism ;  very  rare  in  Compositae  except  as  connected  with  sexual 
differences.  3.  Differences  in  the  pistil ;  these  depend  on  variations  in 
the  style  where  it  is  not  used  for  its  primary  purposes  in  connection 
"with  the  fertilisation  of  the  ovoles.  4.  Differences  in  the  fruit  and  its 
pappus.  5.  Differences  in  the  andrcecium ;  these  depend  on  the 
minute  appendages  or  tails  x^ch  have  apparently  no  functional  office. 
6.  Differences  in  the  corolla ;  numerous  and  important.  7.  Differences 
in  the  cal3rx ;  these  are  not  important.  8.  Differences  in  the  ultimate 
inflorescence  and  bracts ;  not  of  essential  importance.  9.  Differences  in 
foliage ;  there  is  no  type  of  foliage  in  Compositae  which  may  not  be 
found  in  several  other  orders,  although  the  leaves  are  never  compound 
with  articulate  leaflets ;  the  opposition  or  alternation  of  the  leaves  is 
sometimes  of  tribal  importance,  sometimes  not.  10.  Geographical 
distribution ;  on  this  portion  of  the  subject  a  further  paper  is  promised 
at  a  future  meeting. 

Change  of  Habits  in  a  Plant — We  lately  recorded  {Academy^  vol. 
ii.  p.  522)  a  singular  instance  of  a  change  of  habit  of  comparatively 
recent  occurrence  in  the  case  of  the  Kea  or  mountain-parrot  of  New 
Zealand  The  same  observer,  Mr.  Thos.  H.  Potts,  has  noted  in  Nature 
(No.  118,  Feb.  1st)  a  somewhat  similar  instance  of  the  change  of  habit 
in  a  plant  The  LoratUhus  micranthus  is  one  of  the  most  showy 
parasites  belonging  to  the  New  Zealand  flora,  and  is  nearly  allied  to 
our  mistletoe.  Originally  parasitic  on  native  trees  belonging  to  the 
orders  Violariese  and  Rutaceae,  it  appears  now  to  have  nearly  deserted 
these  in  favour  of  trees  introduced  since  the  colonization  of  the  islands 
by  Europeans,  especially  the  hawthorn,  plum,  peach,  and  laburnum. 
Tlie  latter  tree  was  only  introduced  in  1859,  and  appears  now  to  be  one 
of  its  most  favourite  resorts,  where  it  is  abundantly  visited  by  the  (also 
introduced)  European  honey-bee. 


Physics. 

The  Relation  between  Density  and  Capillary  Attraotion  in. 
Saline  Solutions. — M.  Valson  (Compt,  rend.  74,  103)  has  determined 
the  density  D  and  tlie  height  of  column  H  in  the  same  capillary  tuhe  of 
a  series  of  saline  solutions,  and  finds  the  product  of  the  density  (at  15^  C.) 
by  the  height  of  column  in  millimetres  to  be  sensibly  constant  for  all 
the  solutions  examined  :  DH  =61*5  or  62.  Each  solution  contained 
an  equivalent  in  grammes  of  the  anhydrous  salt  dissolved  in  a  litre  of 
water ;  salts  of  the  alkaline  and  alkaline  earthy  metals,  of  manganese, 
zinc,  cadmium,  lead,  and  silver,  were  examined.  In  the  cases  of  Uthium 
chloride  and  silver  nitrate,  the  extremes  of  the  series  employed,  having 
the  equivalents  42*5  and  170,  the  capillary  heights  were  60 '8  and  54*2 
mm.  The  capillary  height  may  be  calculated  from  the  density,  within 
very  narrow  limits,  by  the  formula  :H  =  ii8'5-56-8xD,  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  height  of  the  capillary  column  on  passing  from  one  normal 
solution  to  anodier  is  proportional  to  the  dmiinution  in  density  of 
the  solution. 
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On  the  Insulating  Power  of  Various  Kinds  of  Glass.— M.  Ekman 
{Aftft,  Ch,  Pkys,  xxiii.  349)  finds  that  a  glass  containing  much  soda  and 
little  potash  is  a  far  better  conductor  Uian  one  containing  little  soda 
and  much  potash,  the  intermediate  varieties  exhibiting  intermediate 
conductibility.  In  his  experiments  two  slips  of  tin-foil  were  pasted, 
one  to  the  centre,  the  other  to  the  edge,  of  each  sheet  of  glass,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  portion  between  the  slips,  was  entirely  covered 
with  varnish.  The  centre  slip  was  connected  with  the  knob  of  a  Leyden 
jar — equally  charged  in  each  case — the  edge  slip  with  the  earth,  and  the 
time  necessary  for  the  spontaneous  discharge  of  the  jar  then  observed 
on  each  occasion.  Moreover,  the  ,amount  of  water  absorbed  by  equal 
weights  of  the  several  samples  of  pulverised  glass  was  determined  ;  and 
the  results  clearly  indicate  that  the  insulating  power  depends  on  the 
composition  of  the  glass,  and  not  on  its  attractive  power  for  water.  Of 
two  glasses,  the  better  conductor  attracted  the  less  amount  of  water. 

Vaporisationof  Mercury.— The  Comptes  rendm^  Ixxiii.  1356,  con- 
tains a  most  important  and  lengthy  memoir  by  M.  Merget  on  the  diffusion 
of  mercury  vapour.  The  only  observations  on  this  subject  hitherto  re- 
corded are  those  of  Faraday,  who  considered  that  the  vaporisation  of 
mercury  entirely  ceases  at  a  temperature  of  —  7°  C. ;  and  that  at  tem- 
peratures above  this  limit  the  vapour  given  off  (contrary  to  the  general 
law  of  diffusion  of  elastic  fluids)  forms  over  the  liquid  a  layer  of  but 
slight  thickness,  which  does  not  exceed  a  few  centimetres  in  height  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  These  conclusions  being  so  entirely  at  variance 
with  the  present  dynamical  theory,  M.  Merget  was  led  to  study  the 
phenomena  anew  ;  and  his  first  efforts  were  directed  to  the  discovery  of 
a  reagent  of  greater  delicacy  than  gold-leaf,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
was  the  material  employed  by  Faraday  as  the  test  of  the  presence  of  the 
metallic  vapour.  He  finds  that  paper  washed  over  with  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  with  chloride  of  gold,  platinum,  palla- 
dium, or  iridium,  is  capable  of  indicating  the  presence  of  infinitesimal 
traces  of  mercury,  the  action  of  the  latter  on  either  of  the  above  metallic 
salts  being  to  reduce  the  metal  of  these  compounds,  and  thus  form  a 
more  or  less  intense  stain  on  the  paper.  By  aid  of  this  delicate  test  he 
has  proved  :  (1)  that  the  vaporisation  of  mercuiy  is  a  continuous  phe- 
nomenon, that  it  does  not  even  cease  on  the  solidification  of  the  metal ; 
(2)  that  the  vapour  possesses  considerable  diffusive  power,  which,  though 
not  measurable  with  exactitude,  appears  to  attain  a  limit  little  short  of 
that  assignable  to  it  by  the  dynamical  theory  of  gases ;  (3)  that,  like 
other  elastic  fluids,  mercury  vapour  condenses  on  such  substances  as 
carbon,  platinum,  &c.  whidi  exert  no  chemical  action  on  it,  and  that 
it  passes  with  great  facility  through  porous  bodies,  such  as  wood,  por- 
celain, &c.  M.  Merget  discusses  numerous  practical  applications  of  the 
above  principles,  more  especially  "a  method  of  photography  without 
light,"  based  on  the  above  reducing  action  exerted  by  mercury  On  salts 
ofcertain  metals. 

Heat  eYolyed  by  the  Dissolution  of  Metallic  Oxides. — In  the 
Academy^  ii.  443,  we  referred  to  a  series  of  experiments  of  M.  Ditte, 
showing  that  metallic  oxides  prepared  by  calcination  at  high  tem- 
peratures evolve  much  more  heat  during  solution  than  the  same  oxides 
do  when  prepared  at  lower  temperatures.  M,  Marignac  (Archives  des 
Sciences  physiques^  xlii.  209)  has  repeated  these  experiments  with  the 
oxides  of  zinc  and  magnesium,  and  arrives  at  entirely  different  results.  He 
finds  that  at  whatever  temperature  these  oxides  are  prepared  the  amounts 
of  heat  evolved  by  their  dissolution  in  dilute  acid  are  sensibly  the  same. 
Specimens  of  magnesium  oxide,  prepared  from  the  nitrate,  and  heated 
to  440®,  to  a  dull  red  heat,  and  to  a  bright  red  heat  respectively,  dis- 
engaged 852,  862,  and  867  heat-units  per  gramme  dissolved.  Similarly, 
zinc  oxide,  prepared  at  350°,  at  a  dull  red,  and  at  a  bright  red  heat 
respectiveljr,  evolved  261,  266,  and  264  heat-units.  M.  Marignac  found 
it  not  possible  to  entirely  decompose  magnesium  nitrate  at  440°,  or  even 
at  a  dull  red  heat,  the  respective  products  containing  only  97  $  and  98*5 
per  cent,  of  the  oxide ;  if  then  the  above  numbers  be  corrected  from 
this  error,  they  accord  more  closelv,  becoming  874,  875,  and  876, 
instead  of  852,  &c.  M.  Ditte  used  the  mercury  odorimeter  for  his 
determinations;  and  M.  Marignac  is  of  opinion  that  the  anomalous 
results  which  he  obtained  are  in  great  measure  attributable  to  the 
untrustworthy  nature  of  this  instrument. 
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History. 

(Councils  and  Ecolesiastioal  Documents  relating  to  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Edited,  after  Spelman  and  Wilkins,  by  A.  W.  Haddan 
and  W.  Stubbs.    Vol.  UL 

The  first  volume  of  this  important  national  work  contained 
the  history  of  the  early  British,  Cornish,  and  Welsh  churches 
up  to  the  year  1295,  when  the  latter  may  be  considered  to 
have  been  absorbed  in  the  English.  The  second  volume, 
which  will  contain  the  early  Scottish  and  Irish  documents 
down  to  the  time  when  the  Irish  church  also  became 
subject  to  England,  has  been  delayed  by  Mr.  Haddan's 
illness ;  and  it  has,  therefore,  been  thought  better  to  publish 
the  third  volume  (which  includes,  everything  relating  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  church  down  to  Alfred)  at  once,  especially  as 
it  was  required  for  the  use  of  the  Theological  School  at 
Oxford  The  fourth  volume  will  carry  on  the  Anglo-Saxon 
church  history  to  the  Norman  conquest  It  need  hardly  be 
said  how  welcome  a  critically  sifted  collection  of  the  materials 
of  our  church  history  is  when  so  much  doubt  has  rested  on 
some  of  the  documents,  and  when  the  fierce  disputes  that 
have  arisen  on  so  many  of  the  facts  have  been  still  further 
compHcated  by  the  critical  difficulties.  In  the  first  volume, 
the  groundlessness  of  the  so  often  alleged  "  Orientalism  "  of 
the  British  churches  was  shown,  and  the  British  Easter 
controversy  was  placed  upon  its  right  footing,  viz.  of  a  mere 
confusion  of  cycles.  After  the  free  Celtic  churches  had 
submitted  to  the  claims  of  Rome,  the  mischief  of  appeals  to 
the  papacy,  the  gradual  diminution  of  freedom  and  self- 
government  in  the  native  Welsh  church  as  English  influence 
and  law  were  brought  to  bear  on  the  principality,  were  well 
illustrated. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  change  of  the  modem 
historical  point  of  view  has  an  unsettling  effect  on  the 
mind,  since  so  many  great  men,  once  looked  at  with  a 
species  of  awe,  are  now  criticised  freely  on  distinctly  new 
grounds.  Thus  Charlemagne  does  not  hold  the  same 
exalted  place  as  once  he  did,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  look 
on  him  as  a  Frankish  tyrant  who  crushed  the  liberty  of  the 
free  Saxons  of  North  Germany;  while  similarly  tiie  cha- 
racter of  St.  Boniface  is  not  so  highly  esteemed  by  those 
who  think  that  he  subjected  the  Germans  to  the  rule  of  the 
Roman  emperor  as  well  as  the  Roman  church.  But  these 
differing  points  of  view  serve  to  bring  out  the  history  more 
clearly  on  all  its  sides;  the  great  men  themselves  have 
injustice  done  them  unless  their  motives  are  fully  allowed 
for,  and  the  reasons  of  the  course  they  took  explained ;  and 
the  result  of  modem  enquiry  has  been  to  reveal  to  us  some- 
thing better  than  the  great  men,  the  emperors,  and  the 
popes.  Neander  first  devoted  himself  to  bringing  out  the 
really  Christian  inner  life  of  each  succeeding  age.  While 
the  world  seemed  abandoned  to  the  spiritual  wickedness  of 
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those  in  high  places,  the  lives  and  writings  of  a   series 
of  men,  from  Bede  to  Izaak  Walton  (to  take  only  our  own 
country  as  an  instance),  were  set  forth  to  us  as  something  to 
which   men  .might  turn  with   satisfaction   from  the  blood- 
smeared  pages  of  the  empire  or  the  papacy.    Part  of  Keble*s 
'*  Advent  Sunday  "  in  the  Christian  Year  well  expresses  the 
character  of  Neander's  work,  and  shows  the  change  which 
he  made  in  the  conception  of  church  history,  of  what  was 
really  worth  study.     Lives  of  Bede  or  Cuthbert,  of  Alfred  or 
Anselm,  show  us  tliat  historical  development  of  the  Christian 
life  which  it  was  the  object  of  Neander  every\yhere  to  trace 
out     Nor  was  he  less  anxious  to  follow  the  spread  of  the 
Christian   movement  in   all    directions.      Nor   is    there   a 
more  interesting  period  than  that  in  which  England  was 
Christianised,  and  rapidly  became  the  basis  from  which  to 
evangelise   Germany  and   the   North.     The   third  volume, 
now  before  us,  contains  all  the  early  part  of  this  period,  a 
period  which  can  never  lose  its  interest  for  ourselves.     It  is 
curious  to  see  how  Pope  Gregory  planned  his  new  church 
on  the  lines  of  the  old  Roman  provincial  constitution  of 
Britain.     The  two  old  Roman  capitals,  London  and  York, 
were  each  to  be  at  the  head  of  twelve  sees.     With  the  loss, 
however,  of  the  Scotch  Lowlands  by  the  English  kings  of 
Northumbria,  York  lost   its   chance   of  equality  with   the 
southern   province,   and  was  gradually  limited  to  its  four 
bishoprics.     The  conversion   of  Ethelbert  of  Kent  made 
Canterbury    the     ecclesiastical    "metropolis"    instead     of 
London ;  and  Kent  having  two  dioceses  in  it,  Canterbury 
and  Rochester,  preserves  the  memory  of  the  time  when 
Kent  really   formed   two   small  kingdoms.     York  was,  in 
Gregory's  plan,  to  have  been   ecclesiastically  the  equal   of 
the  southern  province;   whichever  of  the  two  archbishops 
was  the  senior  was  to  preside  in  the  common  synods.     The 
later  supremacy  of  Canterbury  rested   really  on  the  civil 
greatness  of  the  south,  theoretically  on  a  set  of  documents 
which  labour   under  the   strongest    suspicion   of    forgery. 
Unhappily  every  question  of  this  kind  gave  rise  to  forgeries, 
and  certain  of  our  great  monasteries,  such  as  Malmesbury, 
Peterborough,   Croyland,   have  an   unhappy  pre-eminence 
in  this  guilt     Similarly,  Gregory,  having  told  the  English 
that  the  third  degree  was  the  limit  of  prohibited  marriages, 
the   later  canonists,   who  had  monstrously  extended    the 
prohibitioa  to  the  seventh  degree  (the  cause  of  very  great 
misery  in  Europe),  forged  a  letter  of  Gregory  to  say  that  he 
had  only  meant  the  third  degree  to  be  a  temporary  arrange- 
ment until  the  English  should  become  strong  in  the  faith.    It 
is  curious  to  see  how  completely  the  Roman  scheme  failed. 
England  was  not   to   be  converted  according  to   a  fixed 
scheme.     The  Gospel,  under  its  Roman  teachers,  died  out 
of  Northumbria,  and  the  whole  work  had  to  be  done  over 
again.   Only  in  Kent  can  the  Roman  mission  be  said  to  have 
permanently  succeeded.     The  real  permanent  conversion  of 
England  was  effected  by  the  missionaries  of  the  free  Celtic 
churches ;  they  or  their  English  disciples  converted  Scotland, 
and  Northumbria,  and  Mercia,  and  East  Anglia,  and  Wessex 
(the   Roman  missionary  Birinus  had,   as  usual,  been  ex- 
pelled) ;  and  Wilfrid,  coming  from  the  north,  found,  even  at 
the  last  moment,  Sussex  unconverted,  though  so  near  to 
Kent    Wilfrid,  however,  had  been  attracted  by  the  superior 
civilisation  and  the  exalted  claims  of  Rome,  and  he  bowed 
the  free   English  churches   to   submission.      Theodore,   a 
Greek  of  Tarsus,  was  sent  by  Pope  Vitalian  to  organize  the 
English   church  —  and  he  organized    a    diocesan    system 
throughout  the  country.      The  parochial  system  has  also 
been  attributed  to  him;    but  it   is  of  later  origin,   and 
the  mistake   arose  from  construing  ''parochia''   as    if  it 
meant  parish,  whereas  the  word  really  means  diocese  up  to 
the  twelfth  centuiy.   To  Theodore  was  also  due  the  organiza- 


tion of  a  system  of  church  discipline  which  had  important 
consequences.     And  here  our  authors  have  done  excellent 
service  in  extricating  the  genuine  "  Penitentials "  of  Theo- 
dore, Bede,  and  Egbert  from  the  mass  of  alien  matter  with 
which   they  had  become  encrusted  in  the  course  of  ages. 
Additions   from  much  later  systems,  and  a  great  infusion 
from  Frankish  sources,  had  thrown  the  whole  subject  into 
confusion.     Rules  from  Charlemagne's  Capitularies,  from  a 
work   of  Theodulf  of    Orleans   (a.d.   797),   from   one   of 
Halitgar  of  Cambray  (a.d.  825),  had  been  mixed  up  with 
the  English  rules.     The  genuine  Penitential,  compiled  by 
a  disciple  of  Archbishop  Theodore,  still  exists  in  a  MS.  of 
Corpus  College  at  Cambridge ;  while  Wasserschleben,  in  his 
Penitentials  of  the  Western  Churchy  published  at  Halle,  1851, 
has  given  us  the  genuine  work  of  Bede ;  and  the  genuine 
work  of  Egbert  is  contained  in  the  Bodleian  MS.  718  of  the 
tenth  century,  which  Bishop  Leofric  gave  to  Exeter  cathe- 
dral.    The  sharp  discipline  of  these  codes  shows  how  rude 
the  state  of  society  was,  and  the  hst  of  crimes  (as  in  the 
Frankish  regulations)  gives  an  appalling  picture  of  human 
degradation.     Something,  however,  may  be  allowed  for  the 
Roman   custom   of  stating   every  possible   case,  and  one 
would  fain  hope  that  many  of  the  unutterable  abominations 
mentioned  were  not  common  ;•  some  of  them  look  like  the 
dreaming  imaginations  of  corrupt  monks.     The  light,  how- 
ever, thrown   on   the   relations   of  the   different   ranks   of 
society,  and   the   state   of  manners,  is  very  considerable. 
Another  set  of  the  documents  collected  by  our  authors 
consists  of  the  "professions  of  faith"  made  by  newly  ap- 
pointed bishops  to  the  primate.    One  of  the  most  curious  on 
the  roll  at  Lambeth  is  that  of  the  Cornish  bishop  Kenstec 
to  Archbishop  Ceolnoth,  before  the  year  870.     The  earliest 
of  all  is  that  of  Eadulf,  Bishop  of  Lindsey,  in  796,  and  the 
word  "  Eboracensis  "  has  been  interpolated  in  it,  as  evidence 
of  the   supremacy  of  Canterbury.     That  of  Denebert  of 
Worcester,  in  798,  is  important  as  quoting  the  Alhanasian 
Creed — the  first  mention  we  have  of  it  in  England — "  Scrip- 
turn  est,  Quicunque  vult  salvus  esse  ante  omnia  opus  est  illi  ut 
teneat  Catholicam  fidefn^'  &c.    This  would  agree  with  the  view 
which  assigns  to  Alcuin,  the  English  friend  of  Charlemagne, 
such  an  important  place  in  connection  with  it,  for  this  is  just 
when  Alcuin  was  at  the  height  of  his  activity.     A  number  of 
Alcuin's  letters  are  included  in  this  volume,  some  of  them 
as  yet  unedited.     One  of  them  contains  the  earliest  mention 
of  the  Ordo  JRomanus.     In  several  letters  he  urges  on   his 
friends  the  use  of  St  Gregory's  Pastoral.  It  was  enjoined  upon 
all  bishops  at  their  ordination  in  France  under  Hincmar,  and 
was  translated  into  English  by  Alfred.     Another  important 
set  of  documents  is  supplied  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  charters 
(published  mainly  by  Kemble  in  his  Codex  Diplomaticus  Aevi 
Anglo'Saxonid),     They  prove  the  existence  of  many  more 
synods  than  the  historians  mention.     One  of  the  strangest 
things  is  that  Archbishop  Theodore  should  have  appointed 
Cloveshoo  as  the   regular  meeting-place,   and  that  some 
important  synods  were  held  there,  and  yet  that  the  place 
cannot  really  be  identified.     It  was  near  London  (then  part 
of  Mercia),  for  St.   Boniface  speaks  of  one  of  them  as 
"  Synodus  Londinensis ;"  but  the  attempts  at  identification 
are  mere  guesses.    Our  authors  discuss  at  length  the  charters 
of  Ethelwulf,  which  were  long  supposed  to  have  been  the 
legal  origin  of  the  pa3rment  of  tithe  in  Engljmd,  and  which 
Kemble  has  so  acutely  examined.     Unfortunately  the  ques- 
tion is  complicated  by  the  very  large  number  of  forgeries. 
It  is  painful  to  see  the  amount  of  forgery  of  which  the 
churchmen  were  guilty.     Of  the  240  charters  in  Kemble's 
first  volume  (the  whole  of  which  come  into  this  period), 
about  half  are  spurious.     Professor  Stubbs  has  found  it 
necessary  to  mark  even  more   than   Kemble  had  done. 
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They  are  detected  by  the  errors  in  the  dates,  the  impossible 
sets  of  witnesses,  the  later  style  of  the  description,  and  by 
other  clear  evidences.  A  new  edition  of  Kemble's  Codex 
is  much  wanted,  which  should  include  the  remaining  Anglo- 
Saxon  charters  (there  are  some  scores  of  them  not  included 
in  it),  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  descriptions  of  property,  &c. 
translated.  Much  help  as  to  the  dates  is  supphed  in  the 
work  before  us.  It  has  been  well  pointed  out  by  Kemble 
that  during  about  eighty  years  the  Aiiglo-Saxon  Chronicle  is 
wrong  by  two  years,  the  northern  chroniclers  giving  the 
right  dates.  Thus  Egbert  is  usually  supposed  to  have  begun 
his  reign  in  800,  while  the  real  date  is  802.  With  this  view 
all  the  genuine  documents  here  collected  agree.  Forged  papal 
bulls  and  letters  too  exist  in  considerable  nimibers,  and  we 
cannot  too  much  praise  the  care  and  skill  with  which  all  these 
documents  have  been  investigated.  The  student  meets  with 
the  same  difficulty  in  reading  early  church  history,  where  the 
forged  writings  assigned  to  the  early  fathers  equal  the  genuine 
ones  in  amount  There  is  some  reason  to  assign  a  certain 
part  of  the  interpolations  in  genuine  patristic  writings  to 
the  age  of  Alcuin,  when  official  copies  were  made  of  the 
old  church  documents.  In  England  something  is  perhaps 
due  to  the  age  of  Dunstan,  as  respects  the  charters — some- 
thing to  that  of  Edward  the  Confessor ;  but  the  scriptorium 
of  a  great  monastery  was  the  workshop  where  these  for- 
midable weapons  of  attack  or  defence  were  being  continu- 
ally produced.  The  pious  fictions  of  the  early  Christian 
king  Lucius,  of  St  Paul's  having  himself  preached  in 
England,  and  so  on,  stand  on  a  different  ground — ^they 
are  merely  instances  of  the  growth  of  legend ;  but  the  former 
kind  cannot  be  excused,  for  they  are  conscious  inventions — 
like  the  forged  donation  of  Constantine  to  Pope  Sylvester  or 
the  False  Decretals.  If  any  of  them  were  done  with  a  pious 
object,  or  with  any  worthy  motive  whatever,  it  would  be  a 
heavy  punishment  to  their  authors  to  know  what  a  cloud  of 
doubt  their  acts  load  spread  over  church  history  and  on  many 
of  the  things  they  valued  most  All  the  more  are  our 
thanks  due  to  those  who  have  not  been  afraid  to  sweep 
away  the  time-honoured  impostures,  and  trust  to  the  truth 
alone  to  make  its  way.  The  confidence  placed  in  them,  in 
their  conscientious  regard  for  truth  and  admirable  consis- 
tency in  searcliing  it  out,  is  and  will  be  a  true  reward. 

C.  W.  BOASE. 

The  First  English  Conquest  of  Canada;  with  some  Account  of 
the  Earliest  Settlements  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland.  By 
Henry  Kirke,  M.A.     Bemrose. 

This  volume  suggests  to  us  that  the  charge  of  keeping  alive 
the  memory  of  brave  men — ^that  old  prerogative  of  the 
"  sacred  poet" — ^has  in  modern  and  prosaic  times  become 
the  special  province  of  the  Record  Office.  Our  colonial 
state  papers  of  the  seventeenth  century  have  chiefly  furnished 
Mr.  Henry  Kirke  with  materials  for  the  biography  of  an 
ancestor  respecting  whose  brilliant  though  abortive  conquest 
of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  under  Charles  I.  neither  Hali- 
burton  nor  Macgregor  knew  enough  to  give  more  than  a 
bare  and  very  inaccurate  notice.  In  1627,  on  war  breaking 
out  between  France  and  England,  certain  London  merchants 
obtained  a  royal  patent  authorising  them  to  break  up  all 
French  settlements  in  those  provinces,  and  to  establish 
English  plantations  in  their  stead.  As  a  preliminary  step, 
they  sent  out  three  ships  well  manned  and  equipped  \  Cap- 
tain David  Kirke,  the  eldest  son  of  a  member  of  the  company, 
being  in  command  of  the  expedition.  Its  immediate  object 
was  to  intercept  a  large  French  squadron,  then  on  its  way  to 
Quebec,  and  conveying  emigrants,  artillery,  and  heavy  stores. 
This  was  fallen  in  widi  and  attacked  on  the  St  Lawrence ; 
its  admiral,  De  Roquemont,  whose  over-freighted  ships  were 


unfit  for  fighting,  found  it  necessary  to  surrender  after  the 
first  broadside,  and  Captain  Kirke  had  the  no  small  satis- 
faction of  bringing  his  own  fleet  of  three  sail  back  inta 
English  waters  with  138  French  cannon  in  their  holds,  and 
De  Roquemont  with  other  prisoners  who  could  aflford  ransom 
on  board.  Only  we  could  wish  that  the  nau-rative  of  so  spirited 
and  successful  an  adventure  had  told  us  what  became  of  the 
crowd  of  non-combatants  taken  with  the  eighteen  captured 
vessels ;  are  we  to  infer  from  this  silence  that  the  merchant- 
adventurer  had  as  few  qualms  of  "nyce  conscience"  as 
'Chaucer's  shipman,  and  does  the  "  fury  of  the  French  king 
and  council"  when  news>of  the  disaster  reached  Paris,  with 
the  burning  of  Kirke  in  effigy  in  the  Place  de  Greve  amid- 
popular  execration,  point  to  a  deed  of  blood  not  justifiable 
even  by  the  barbarous  war-code  of  the  time  ?  The  seizure 
of  this  convoy  gave  the  brave  captain  the  key  of  Quebec 
and  its  dependent  setdements  by  cutting  off"  their  supplies  ; 
they  fell  one  by  one  into  his  hands,  in  a  second  expedition 
made  with  a  larger  force,  when,  having  taken  possession  of  the 
whole  country,  he  came  home  again  triumphant  in  the  autumn 
of  1629.  In  England,  however,  a  bitter  disappointment 
awaited  him.  During  his  absence  peace  had  been  concluded, 
under  the  articles  of  which  all  Kirke's  new-made  conquests 
were  to  be  restored,  and  all  merchandise  seized  at  the  taking 
of  Quebec  was  to  be  given  up  to  its  owners.  Falconbridge's 
"  foot  of  honour"  was  the  sole  set-off  the  luckless  hero  x^ould 
obtain  against  his  broken  hopes  and  damaged  fortune ;  the 
De  Roquemont  arms,  with  their  lion  prostrate  and  chained, 
were  added. to  his  escutcheon,  and  he  was  subsequently 
knighted.  Having  soon  after  his  return  from  Canada  suc- 
ceeded to  an  ample  patrimony,  and  having  taken  a  wife  from 
a  family  as  rich  as  his  own,  a  bright  and  prosperous  life  in 
this  country  lay  before  Sir  David  Kirke.  With  such  a  pro- 
spect, few  men  would,  after  his  past  experience,  have  desired 
to  tempt  fortune  once  more  in  the  New  World.  But  his 
was  one  of  those  rare  natures,  eager,  dauntless,  resolute, 
which  remain  unchecked  by  disaster  and  untamed  by  wealth. 
Keeping  steadily  in  view,  as  his  chosen  task  in  life,  the 
conduct  of  some  extensive  scheme  of  colonisation,  he  waited 
patiently  for  a  fitting  opportunity.  This  offered  itself  when 
Lord  Baltimore,  the  governor  of  Newfoundland,  disgusted 
with  the  clima,te,  and  galled  with  the  difficulties  of  an  infant 
settlement,  deserted  his  colony.  In  1638,  Sir  David  Kirke, 
having  obtained  a  grant  of  the  whole  island,  sailed  out  as  its 
ruler.  During  the  next  twelve  years  while  the  energies  of 
the  mother-country  were  spent  upon  civil  strife,  Kirke  was 
patiently  developing  the  resources  of  Newfoundland ;  above 
all,  the  fisheries,  in  which  his  practical  sagacity  recognised 
the  true  basis  of  its  prosperity.  Upon  the  rupture  between 
Charles  and,  his  parliament,  he  declared  for  the  king,  to 
whom,  when  his  affairs  grew  desperate,  he  offered  an  asylum  ; 
he  also  proffered  aid  to  Prince  Rupert  after  Charles*  exe- 
cution. For  these  things  there  came  in  1651  a  day  of  reckon- 
ing for  the  high-church  and  royalist  governor,  who  was  cited 
to  appear  personally  before  the  Council.  What  we  gather 
from  the  narrative  of  the  transactions — which  however  does 
not  tally  with  the  statement  made  p.  186 — amounts  to  this, 
that  after  some  delay  and  pecuniary  loss  through  temporarj' 
sequestration,  the  matter  ended  in  Kirke's  forfeit  only  of 
the  ordnance  and  forts  in  Newfoundland  \  he  retained  both 
his  office  and  all  his  private  property.  All  circumstances 
considered,  he  was  leniently  dealt  with,  and  we  think  that 
biographical  zeal  carries  the  author  too  far  when  he  talks 
of  his  hero's  "  spoliation "  by  the  Commonwealth.  But  it 
strikes  us  that  this  word  exactly  applies  to  the  act  of  the  king 
who  stripped  his  widow  and  children  of  the  home  where  his 
own  father  had,  in  time  of  direst  need,  been  offered  shelter. 
Sir  David  Kirke  died  in  1655-6,  and  after  the  Restoration^ 
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Charles  II.,  probably  urged  by  court  favourites,  issued  a 
warrant  depriving  the  family  of  their  Newfoundland  estates, 
in  &vour  of  the  heirs  of  Lord  Baltimore,  who  on  giving  up 
that  island  had  obtained  a  grant  of  Maryland  in  its  stead. 

Apart  from  the  interest  which  invests  the  personal  history 
of  an  early  ruler  and  shaper  of  a  now  prosperous  English 
colony,  this  nanative  has,  we  think,  a  special  significance  as 
the  history  of  a  career  typical  from  first  to  last  of  that  tragic 
incompleteness  which  marred  the  lives  of  so  many  of  our 
early  maritime  discoverers  and  adventurers.  Sir  David  Kirke 
snffered,  dared,  and  wrought  much  in  his  time,  yet  fate 
denied  him  the  just  guerdon  of  endeavour.  Men  of  kindred 
character  have,  with  not  more  than  equal  chances,  esta- 
blished states,  and  founded  dynasties;  Kirke's  early  con- 
quests were  no  sooner  won  than  wrested  from  him,  and 
after  his  death  his  sons  were  robbed  of  their  heritage.  His 
heroic  qualities,  with  the  service  England  reaped  fix)m  them, 
might  have  given  him  some  place  on  the  roll-call  of  her 
worthies ;  it  has  been  left  to  the  piety  of  a  remote  descendant 
to  revive  his  forgotten  name  and  neglected  memory. 

George  Waring. 


Intelligence. 

V.  Palme  advertises  his  reprint"  of  the  Gallia  Christiatia,  a  sort 
of  conclusion  to  his  excellent  reprints  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum^  the 
HistPire  littiraire  de  la  France^  and  the  French  Historians.  The  book 
is  jvprinted  exacUv,  but  laiige  supplementary  matter  is  added.  The 
old  edition  was  defective  in  several  ways ;  and  as  to  the  monasteries,  it 
could  not  be  compared  to  our  own  Monasticon.  The  reprint  of  these 
four  great  works  does  the  highest  credit  to  French  energy. 

We  would  call  attention  to  the  Ohio  Valley  Historical  Series  of 
Reprints  (Triibner),  e,  g.  that  of  Bouquet's  expedition  against  the  Ohio 
Inoians  in  1764,  Colonel  James  Smith's  captivity  with  the  Indians,  and 
other  works  illustrating  the  border  history  of  the  United  States.  The 
importance  of  the  positions  on  the  Ohio  (r.  g.  Pittsburgh,  so  named 
after  the  elder  Pitt)  was  well  known  to  the  French  when  they  tried  to 
make  a  chain  of  forts  to  connect  Canada  with  Louisiana.  Washington's 
first  appearance  in  history  is  in  connection  with  the  attempt  of  the 
Ohio  Company  to  form  settlements  there  in  opposition  to  the  French 
attempts  to  prevent  the  English  colonies  from  extending  westwards. 


Contents  of  tlie  Journals. 

^  Ut  CentralbUtt  (Dec.  13)  reviews  Roerting's  Old-French  trapsla- 
tion  of  Ovid's  Remedia  Amoris  (a  part  of  the  allegorical  poem  Les  Echccs 
amoureux\  important  for  its  relation  to  the  Roman  de  la  Rose,  and  as 
illustrative  of  the  dialect  of  Picardy  (e.  g.  empeesse  for  emp^che).  A 
mention  of  the  **  Constable  Bertran,"  Le,  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  as  a 
knight  wortliy  to  be  compared  with  Hector  and  Gawain,  fixes  the  date 

of  the  work  to  the  last  part  of  the  fourteenth  century. ^Jan.  6.— A 

review  of  Kapp's  Frederic  the  Great  and  the  United  States  of  America 
points  out  Frederic's  views  as  to  the  rights  of  neutrals,  and  as  to  priva- 
teering, and  rejects  the  American  claim  of  having  done  much  for  inter- 
national maritime  law. ^Jan.  20. —Notices  Kraus'  English  Diplomacy 

in  1 J27,  when,  owing  to  Ferdinand  I.'s  threatening  attitude  in  Bur- 

Smdy  and  Italy,  Henry  VIII.  showed  sympathy  with  John,  King  of 
angary,  and  Zapolya,  the  Voivode  of  Transylvania.  One  of  the  letters 
of  Ferdinand  to  Henry  mentions  the  disastrous  battle  of  Mohacs,  by 
which  the  Turks  gained  most  of  Hungary. 

Qott  get  An2.,  Dec.  20. — Reviews  J.  van  Lennep's  Travels  in  Asia 
Minor  very  favourably  (see  Academy,  vol.  i.  p.  224). — Geiger  continues 
his  account  of  the  Humanists  ;  this  time  he  gives  an  account  of  Charitas 
Pirckheimer,  the  Abbess  of  St.  Clara  in  Nuremberg— one  of  the  few 
German  ladies  of  that  age  who  are  interesting  in  this  point  of  view. — 
Konrad  of  Wiirzburg's  Parthenopier  und  Afeliur,  Sec.  is  noticed  as 
important  in  the  history  of  medieval  romance.  **  Parthenopaeus  "  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  S.  Rose  among  our- 
selves.  ^Jan.  3. — Compares  Plot's  Cartulary  of  S.  Trond  (near  Li^ge) 

-with  Wanter's  book  "on  the  origin  of  the  communal  liberties  of 
Belgium,"  which  serves  as  a  sort  of  commenUry  on  the  former.  The 
earliest  charter  of  Uberty  which  we  know  of  for  the  cities  in  the  north 
of  Europe  is  that  given  by  Bishop  Theoduin  of  Liige  to  Huy,  in  the 
eventful  year   1060. — Geiger  reviews  an  account  of  another  of  the 

Humanists,  "  Franciscus  Fabricius  Harkodurasius"  (1527-1573). 

Jan.  10. — Analyses  Hehn's  excellent  book,  Kulturpflanzen  und  Haus- 


thiere,  and  Claretta's  Storia  diplonuUica  delV  antica  abbazia  di  S.  Afichele 

delta  Chiura,  important  for  Piedmontese  history. ^Jan.  24.— Contains- 

a  good  account  of  the  life  of  the  Sicilian  patriot,  the  Prince  of  Castel- 
nuovo,  who  upheld  the  Sicilian  constitution  against  the  absolutist 
Queen  Caroline,  when  she  took  refuge  from  Napoleon  in  the  islands 
He  suffered  grievous  imprisonment,  and  was  not  delivered  till  Lord  W. 
Bentinck  freed  the  prisoners  and  restored  the  reign  of  law.  Unhappily, 
England  failed  to  maintain  the  constitution  after  1815,  and  Castelnuovo^ 
retired  into  private  life,  and  spent  his  time  and  means  in  founding 
an  agricultural  institute  and  elementary  schools,  which  were  of  the 

greatest  benefit  to  his  country  in  the  evil  times. ^Jan.  31. — Wilken 

gives  a  summary  of  his  researches  as  to  the  mystery  play^  of  Germany 
m  the  middle  ages,  and  compares  them  with  those  of  France,  &c — 
There  is  also  a  notice  of  Hartmann's  Rede  vom  Glauhen  (published  from 
one  of  the  Strasburg  MSS.  now  burnt) ;  and  a  spiritual  poem  of  the 
twelfth  century,  apparently  by  an  author  who  lived  in  Central  Germany.. 


New  Publications. 

Brunner,  C.    Hans  v.  Hallwil,  der  Held  v.  Granson  u.  Murten*. 

Aarau:  Sauerlander. 
Classon,  Octav.    Kritische  Erorterungen  iiber  den  romischen  Staat^ 

IL  u.  III.     Rostock  :  Kuhn. 
Eberty,  F.    Geschichte  des  Preussischen  Staates.    6*«'  Bd.  bis  181 5. 

Breslau:  Trewendt. 
Errera,  a.,  e  FiNZi,  C.    La  vita  e  i  tempi  di  Daniele  Manin,  corre- 

data  dai  documenti  inediti  depositati  nel  museo  correr  dal  Generale 

G.  Manin.    Venezia :  Miinster. 
Feuerwaffen,  Quellen  zur  Geschichte  der.    Herausg.  vom  Gemvani- 

schen  Museum,     i*^  Liefg.     Leipzig  :  Brockhaus. 
Jones,  Th.  Wh.    A  True  Relation  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  William 

Bedell,  Bishop  of  Kilmore  in  Ireland.    (Camden  Soc.) 
Meyer,  Dr.  Mor.    Die  Wahl  Alexanders  III.  u.  Victors  IV.  (1159)^ 

Gottingen :  Rente'sche  Buchh.  ' 

Philaret,  Geschichte  der  Kirche  Russlands.     Uebersetzt  v.  Blumen- 

thal.     Frankfurt  a.  M. :  Baer,  Sotheran  und  Co. 
Recesse,   Die,   und  andere   Akten  der  Hansetage   von   1 256-1 430. 

2.  Bd.     Leipzig  :  Duncker  u.  Humblot. 
Schneider,  L.    Der  Krieg  der  Triple-AUianz  gegen  die  Regierung  der 

Republik  Paraguay,     i  Bd.     Berlin  :  Behr's  Buchh. 
Urkun  DEN  BUCK  DER  Stadt  Lt^BECK.     3.  Thl.  12.  Lfg.  Register. 

Liibeck  :  GrantofT. 
WiLKENS,  C.  A.    Friedrich  Mallet,  Pastor  zu  St.  Stephani  in  Bremen. 

Eine  Biographic  etc.     Bremen  :  Miiller. 


Philology. 


Aesohyli  quae  aupersunt  in  Codice  Laurentiano  yeterrimo. 
Edidit  R.  Merkel     Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press,  187 1. 

This  magnificent  volume,  at  once  a  literary  curiosity  and  a 
valuable  aid  to  critical  students  of  Aeschylus,  stands  on 
a  par  with  the  texts  of  the  Vatican  and  Sinaitic  MSS.  of  the 
New  Testament  as  edited  by  Tischendorf,  and  of  the  Codex 
Bezae  of  the  same  by  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Scrivener.  The  plan 
of  all  these  is  to  represent,  in  ordinary  Greek  type,  but  with 
the  minutest  accuracy  that  is  attainable  in  every  particular, 
the  actual  text  of  the  MSS.  themselves.  Obviously,  if  the 
task  is  performed  in  a  perfectly  trustworthy  manner,  this 
kind  of  transcript  is  much  more  generally  useful  than  even 
photographs  of  the  originals  would  be  ;  for  the  one  is  very 
easy,  while  the  other  is  often  exceedingly  difficult  to  read. 
The  Medicean  MS.  of  Aeschylus,  now  first  presented  to  us 
entire,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  MSS.  to  decipher.  A  fac- 
simile of  it  is  not  given  in  the  present  volume,  to  which  we 
venture  to  think  that  a  photographed  page  of  the  original 
codex  would  have  formed  an  interesting  and  suitable  frontis- 
piece ;  but  a  specimen  of  the  very  crabbed,  and,  to  ordinary 
eyes,  well-nigh  illegible,  writing  of  the  MS.  is  given  in  p.  140 
of  Dindorfs  edition  of  the  Scholia  (Oxford,  185 1).*     By 


♦  Page  140  of  the  MS.,  being  page  43  of  Merkel's  folio,  and  con- 
taining Choeph,  373  to  416. 
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this  we  see  at  a  glance  that  the  scholia  were  appended  by  a 
different  hand.  They  are  in  a  cursive  or  semi-cursive 
character,  much  more  legible  than  the  text  itself,  and  more 
approximating  to  the  uncial  form.  The  scholia,  we  regret 
to  say,  are  not  given  at  all  in  Merkel's  volume.  A.  careful 
consideration  of  them,  L  e.  a  comparison  with  the  text  of  the 
codex,  will  show  that  they  must  have  been  taken  from  some 
other  copy  than  that  from  which  tlie  text  itself  was  tran- 
scribed. They  do  not  in  all  points  harmonize  with  the  read- 
ings they  profess  to  illustrate;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
they  were  added  by  another  and  rather  later  hand  and  from 
some  other  source,  after  the  text  had  been  written.  To 
illustrate  this  by  an  example  or  two  from  one  play,  though 
many  might  easily  be  given  :  in  SuppliceSy  452,  ^  Kapra 
vtUovs  TovS*   eyo)  TrapoLxoficu,  the  schol.   has   Kai  tovto  ttoudv 

cKTos  €<rofxaL  Tov  v€LKovs  OioU  vTnjpfTwv,  Critics  well-versed 
in  tragic  usage  know  that  eya>  is  hardly  used  unless  there 
is  emphasis  on  the  person,  which  here  has  no  place.*  The 
true  reading  is  tovto  hp(i)v  irapoLxofiai,  and  ^cols  vTrqperlov 
was  originally  an  independent  scholium  on  the  words  tovto 
^p^v.  Again,  in  Suppl.  879,  o  o-c  Op&j/as  6  fteyas  NciAo?,  "  that 
mighty  Nile  that  nurtured  you  with  its  life-giving  waters,"  is 
corruptly  given  in  the  Med.  6  <r  ^orras  (sic)  6  /xeyao-  vctXoo-, 
the  i/r  having  been  mistaken  for  T,  which  it  closely  resembles 
in  uncial  writing.  So  in  Ag.  1566,  'irpo^  arq.  was  written  in 
the  Med.  for  irpo&axffoJL,  as  we  may  judge  from  the  existing 
transcript,  the  MS.  Flor.  To  the  true  reading,  o  o-c  ^pc^as, 
the  gloss  in  the  margin  of  the  MS.  evidently  refers,  6 
.NctXos  o-€. 

The  MS.  itself  is  believed  to  have  been  written  in  the 
eleventh,  if  not  the  tenth,  century.  It  is  the  sole  authority 
for  four  out  of  the  seven  plays,  in  so  far.  as  the  few  other 
existing  copies  are  but  transcripts  from  it.  The  greater  part 
of  the  Agamemnon,  and  the  beginning  of  the  Choephoroe,  have 
been  torn  away ;  and  as  the  evil  deed  must  have  been  done, 
as  we  know  from  the  transcripts  and  early  editions,  some 
centuries  ago,  the  chance  of  recovering  the  lost  pages  is, 
of  course,  though  not  absolutely  impossible,  well-nigh 
hopeless. 

It  seems  by  no  means  improbable  that  after  the  lament- 
able destruction  of  the  great  Alexandrian  library,  a.d.  651, 
a  search  began  to  be  made,  two  or  three  centuries  later,  for 
such  transcripts  of  the  classic  authors  as  had  been  taken, 
either  for  private  or  for  public  purposes,  from  the  books  at 
Alexandria  or  Pergamus,  while  those  great  libraries  still 
existed  more  or  less  entire.  Such  transcripts  (assuming 
their  existence)  would  be  of  the  highest  authority,  as  being 
taken  from  the  texts  critically  edited  by  the  great  scholars 
who  flourished  in  those  seats  of  learning.  They  would 
certainly  have  been  written  in  uncial  letters ;  and  the  copies 
from  them,  though  made  in  the  cursive,  would  be  pretty 
certain  to  afford  indications  that  uncial  characters  were 
under  the  eye  of  the  copyist  In  fact  this  is  very  often  the 
case  with  the  Medicean  Aeschylus,  which  presents  abundant 
proofs,  in  the  very  mistakes  committed,  that  the  archetypus 
was  in  uncial  characters,  and  was  mis-read  by  the  tran- 
scriber. Such  letters  as  A,  A,  and  A,  are  often  confused, 
as  Kcocrai  for  xcAxrot,  SuppL  16  ;  aivourw  for  Xu^oto-iv,  ibid, 
132 ;  h^io^Levov  for  oc^/icvov,  ibid,  856 ;  and  F,  T,  I,  as  tov 
Totov  for  toj'  ytuov,  Suppl,  156 ;  and,  probably,  aypei  for 
cupct  in  Ag,  126.  Again,  O,  0,  £,  C,  are  confused — as 
apdciT*  for  opOeyTf  Suppl,  2 ;  perhaps  Bpapi  for  hra^  in 
Cho,  415;  CO  tv  for  cScv,  SuppL  66  ;  to  ^oXos  for  tc^oAws, 


*  This  remark  throws  a  great  doubt  on  the  truth  of  a  rather  celebrated 
emendation  of  Porson's,  •^^^<*  129 1,  ^kiZov  ir^Aas  tk  riorV  4yi>  irpov- 
€vv4frtff  for  rks  \iyto.  The  true  reading  seems  to  be  rJurV  ix^ 
irfMCfyrmtyf  as  \4yw  and  lx«  are  known  to  be  sometimes  confused. 


idid,  105  ;  <^(ovc6  o  for  <^(oi'c6s,  C/io.  374.  None  of  the  above 
mistakes  could  have  occurred  if  the  original  copy  had  been 
in  a  cursive  hand.  Similarly,  n  has  been  mistaken  for  TI  in 
Suppl  Tj6y  and  so  ya  fiowlri  hfhuiov  ai/Bas  has  been  written, 
against  the  metre,  for  ya  fiovvi  iravBucov  o-c/Jas.  The  true 
reading  is  preserved  by  Hesychius ;  /Jowis  y^*  Aio;^*^^' 
Of  this  class  of  early,  and,  we  are  disposed  to  think,  trust- 
worthy, codices,  the  Medicean  MS.  of  Tacitus,  the  Ravenna 
MS.  of  Aristophanes,  the  ApoUonius  Rhodius  of  the  Lau- 
rentian  library  at  Florence,  and  the  Laurentian  Sophocles, 
preserved  in  the  same  volume  as  the  Medicean  Aeschylus, 
and  by  the  same  hand  or  hands,  may  probably  be  reckoned 
as  examples.  Merkel  says  that  the  first  quaternion  of 
leaves  in  the  Aeschylus  has  been  written  at  a  somewhat 
later  age  than  the  rest,  and  that  the  scholia  agree  much 
more  accurately  with  the  text  in  the  later  than  they  do  in 
the  earlier  part  "  Ea  scholia  in  primo  Aeschyli  quaternione 
conveniunt  egregie  suntque  adcommodata  ad  scripturas 
et  verborum  poetae  conformationem  omnem  "  (Praef.  p.  6). 
It  is  of  infinite  importance  to  the  critical  determination  of 
the  text  (as  far  as  that  can  now  be  done)  that  these  scholia 
represent  a  different  and  probably  earlier  recension. 

The  transcriber  of  the  Medicean,  then,  had  to  copy  an 
uncial  MS.  of  very  early  date.  In  many  parts  it  was  so 
obliterated  as  to  be  nearly  illegible;  notably  so  in  the 
chorus  of  the  Supplices,  776-901.  A  good  deal  of  this  ode, 
as  written  in  the  Medicean,  is  downright  nonsense ;  and  it 
has  exercised,  more  or  less  successfully,  but,  after  all,  with 
very  doubtful  results,  the  ingenuity  of  the  critics.  The  tran- 
scriber was  a  conscientious  man,  and,  happily  for  us,  he 
appears  to  have  known  very  little  Greek.  He  therefore 
preferred  to  write  what  was  and  is  mere  gibberish,  where  he 
could  not  rightiy  decipher  his  codex,  to  making  attempts  at 
emendation.  So  we  now  have  10^  o/X  av$i  kokkoo-  (827), 
at/iovco-  war  cTrofiiSa  rjcrvSavTna  raTrvra  (848),  /BarcaL  fiajOvfjn 
TpOKOKo.  iraOtov  (864),  Xvyxoo'to'  vrrpoyaav  \d<TK€L  (877),  and 
similar  absurdities.  That  the  archetypus  was  early  uncial, 
and  that  the  scribe  knew  little  or  nothing  at  least  of  ancient 
Greek,  is  clearly  shown  by  two  facts  :  the  letters  were  written 
continuously  and  without  division  of  words ;  and  the  scribe 
did  not  know  how  to  divide  the  words  in  his  cursive  copy. 
Thus,  at  first  glance,  the  codex  throughout  presents  the 
singular  appearance  of  verses  written  with  the  letters  almost 
as  often  placed  at  wrong  intervals  as  at  right.  It  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  that  a  scribe  who  comprehended  the 
meaning  of  the  first  two  lines  of  the  Frofnethcus  would 
write  them  thus  : — 

;(  Bovwr  fxlv  ii  arr^Xo  vp  6v  ^ko^  fiev  TrcSo  v 
a-Kv$rp/  ia-OLfJiOv,  afiaro  vt    it,  <r  ip  -qfu  av. 

The  accents  (which  are  oflen  given,  but  generally  by  an 
after-hand,  in  uncial  MSS.) j  he  seems  to  have  copied  faith- 
fully; indeed  (and  the  fact  is  curious),  this  is  always  the 
most  accurate  feature  in  Greek  MSS.  of  all  ages,  mistaken 
OT  false  accents  being  extremely  rare.  Very  frequently  an 
attempt  has  been  made — ^whether  by  a  later  hand,  we  know 
not — to  connect  the  letters  to  the  right  words  by  a  line 
or  an  underbracket,  e.g,  x^ovo^  in  the  above  passage,  Iv 
yvo  TfcSat  a-  in  Prom,    t68,  yti  fxwv  o  rymmi    in    Suppl    35, 

OX)     KOM     CU-^-C-O)  VTl    VOC      (oVK      OVtV       OiWV      TIVOS)   in  P^TS, 

164.  We  must,  however,  confess,  on  carefully  comparing 
Dindorfs  facsimile  with  Merkel's  text,  our  doubts  that 
these  connecting  lines  are  not  always  faithful  copies  of  the 
transcriber's  hand  and  intention.  In  cases  where  a  very 
obvious  letter  might  hkve  been  supplied  by  the  most  ordi- 
nary scholar,  our  worthy  transcriber  (we  thank  him  heartily 
for  his  conscientious  scruples)  preferred  to  leave  a  blank  or 
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a  dot,*  to  show  that  he  could  not  certainly  decipher  it  in 

his  MS.     Thus,  in  Theb,  2,  he  wrote  o wr  for  o<m9,  in 

JSum,  6,  Ti  rav  I  <r  ,  oXA. . , .  irajur  x6ov  o  <r  KoBiiierOy  and 
just  below  (9), 

X  iiriovSc  Xi  fJLvriv  .  8  .  .  Xia  , ,  T€  ^o*  f>  080, 

though  aXXi;  and  hrjKlav  (AiyXtav)  x^^paSa  were  clearly  right. 
In  -Pn^w.  480,  ov  xp^oTov  is  written  ovxp...oTw,  in  492, 

^vKcSpiot  is  <Tw  c Mil,  &c.     In  many  cases  a  comma 

has  been  added  underneath,  to  show  the  separation  of  united 
words,  as  enrXa-yx*'*^  Tc^Xctonyra,  signifying  that  the  noun 
was  not  TcXcianys,  Prom,  493,  vtucov  trr-ov^^  SuppL  452,  ol 
rc^T09-oixniyv  for  ot  n.  to  ^cfwmsvy  in  Arj.  15,  where  tcto? 
formed  one  word  by  the  first  hand.  On  the  whole,  then,  the 
Medicean  MS.  of  Aeschylus  is  very  trustworthy  on  these  two 
points ;  it  was  certainly  taken,  from  a  very  old  copy,  and  it 
certainly  was  not  in  the  least  or  minutest  matter  tampered 
with  by  the  copyist.  The  chief  source  of  doubt  thrown  on 
our  text  (apart  from  merely  accidental  corruptions)  is  the  fact 
that  there  must  have  been  other  ancient  recensions  of  the 
plays,  since  the  existing  scholia,  as  we  have  already  said,  do 
not  in  all  cases  harmonize  with  the  Medicean  text.  We 
think  that  Merkel's  somewhat  brief  preface,  which  is  not 
particularly  interesting  or  explicit  (and  which,  moreover,  is 
written  in  rather  "  crabbed  "  Latin),  might  well  have  pointed 
out  some  of  the  inferences  we  have  ventured  to  draw. 
The  principal  points  which  he  does  put  forward  with  respect 
to  the  codex  are  briefly  these  : — 

1.  That  the  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Agamemnon^ 
and  part  of  the  prologue  of  the  Choephoroe^  took  place  be- 
fore the  MS.  was   brought  from  Byzantium  into   Italy  in 

1423- 

2.  That  fourteen  pages  of  the  MS.  were  lost  subsequently 
to  the  original  mutilation.  If  we  understand  aright  Merkel's 
rather  obscure  argument,  an  inscription  of  about  that  period 
in  the  MS.,  at  the  end  of  the  Supplices^  enumierates  among 
the  contents  of  the  then  existing  codex  the  Agamemnon  ra 
ficra  T^  oXftxni'  rov  *IXiov,  and  the  Choephoroe  "  by  name." 
The  words  are  written  in  very  contracted  form,  and  the 
interpretation  of  them  is  ours,  not  Merkel's.  The  syllable 
<aX  is  written  over  aX,  but  a  little  beyond  it.  Does  this  mean 
o>MiK€^  /'.  e,  "  the  part  of  the  play  subsequent  to  the  capture 
of  Troy,  is  lost "  ?  For  the  lacuna  in  the  MS.  is  from  310  to 
1066.  The  Choeplioroe^  as  is  well  known,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  MSS.,  and  in  the  two  earliest  editions,  is  con- 
tinued without  the  title,  as  part  of  the  Agamemnon,  Hence 
it  appears  that  the  first  part  of  it  was  torn  out  subsequently 
to  the  above  inscription. 

3.  That  the  first  quaternion  of  the  Aeschylus  was  written 
by  a  different  hand  from  that  of  the  Sophocles  which  pre- 
cedes, and  is  somewhat  later  than  the  rest  of  the  Aeschylus. 

4.  That  the  scholia  in  the  first  quaternion  agree  with  the 
recension  of  the  text  they  illustrate,  while  the  scholia  to  the 
rest  belong  to  one  considerably  different,  f 

5.  That  the  original  writing  has  been  extensively  re- 
touched and  altered  by  a  later,  but  still  early,  hand,  to  suit 
the  readings  of  the  codex  from  which  the  scholia  were 
copied.  J 

•  Merkel,  however,  does  not  say  whether  the  dots  printed  in  his  text 
are  in  the  codex,  and  whether  he  intends  them,  or  the  scribe  intended 
them,  to  represent  erasures  or  omissiotis  of  letters. 

t  **  Aeschyli  quatemiones  posteriores  decem  verborum  poetae  longe 
diversam  habent  recensionem  ab  ea,  quam  scholia  sequuntur."  (Praef. 
p.  6.) 

X  **  Manas  recentior,  plerumque  manifesta  scholiorum  scribae,  toto 
corpore,  singulis  plus  sexagies  interdum  paginis,  erasis  aut  oblitteratis 
primae  manus  scripturis  intulit  quaecumque  in  eo  exemplari,  unde 
scholia  deprompta  sunt,  discrepabant,  omissb  scilicet  qaae  excedebant 
patientiam."     (Praef.  idij.) 


6.  That  the  numerous  errors  in  the  codex  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  written  at  a  period  when  accurate  knowledge 
was  at  a  peculiarly  low  standard ;  but  that,  as  no  attempt  at 
correction  by  guess  or  fraud  was  made,  the  true  principle  of 
emendation  must  rest  on  the  endeavour  to  correct  the  mere 
blunders  of  the  scribe.* 

Whatever  may  be  the  faults  and  shortcomings  of  this 
edition,  we  must  allow  that  the  task  was  an  exceedingly 
difficult  one,  and  that  it  has  been  executed  in  a  manner  that 
reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  all  concerned  in  it  The  MS. 
itself  is  so  difficult  to  read  that  in  almost  numberless  points 
it  will  seem  to  one  eye  to  mean  something  slightly  different 
from  the  reading  copied  from  it  by  another.  Thus,  in  the 
facsimile  page  of  Dindorf,  already  alluded  to,  aXXa  ScttX^ 
yap  TTJa-^  fiapdyfirj^  is  written  quite  regularly,  as  any  one 
well  acquainted  with  Greek  MSS.  would  admit ;  and  we  do 
not  think  that  Merkel  correctiy  prints  it  oXXoS^i  ttX^  yap 
T^crSe-fiapdyfjirja;  the.  €  being  continued  to  join  the  /a  after 
the  regular  custom  of  the  cursive  writers.  Again,  the  fac- 
simile seems  to  give  x^P^^  ®^X  ^^'-^^  rather  than  wriaL^  In 
ISpoTuyv  rXijfiovL  kol  iravovpymi  the  facsimile  shows  nothing  of 
the  spots  given  by  Merkel,  rk^pjov . .  i . .  /cat,  which  should 
indicate  lost  or  obliterated  letters.  What  the  facsimile  gives 
as  Olvofj.a/ovy  Merkel  edits  as  O'ivofieyov,  which,  no  doubt,  is 
more  likely  to  be  correct  Dindorfs  6XXvfx€vrj<r  is  Merkel's 
6XXvfjL€ifia;  and  l/xTra  TroTarai  seems -in  the  facsimile  to  be 
cftTTOTroTan-cu.  And  if  all  these  discrepancies  occur  in  a 
single  page,  it  will  readily  be  granted  that  nothing  short  of 
photography  would  present  to  us  the  original  codex  in  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  manner.  F.  A.  Palev. 

PRO  NUNC! A  TION  OF  LA  TIN, 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ACADEAfY. 

Hampden  Sidney  College,  Va.,  Jan.  23,  187a. 

Sir, — In  connection  with  the  very  interesting  discussion  begun  some 
months  ago,  and  lately  resumed  in  Ihe  Academy^  concerning  the  proper 
function  of  the  Latin  u  consonant,  will  you  permit  me  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  passage  of  Velius  Longus  ?  I  quote  (from  Putsche, 
p.  2223):  **V  literam  digamma  esse  interdum,  non  tantum  in  his 
debemus  animadvertere,  in  quibus  sonat  cunt  aliqua  aspirafione,  ut  in 
valcnte  et  vitulo  et  primitivo  et  genitivo^  sed  etiam  in  his  quibus  confusa 
haec  litera  est,  in  eo  quod  est  ^///>." 

I  do  not  propose  to  attempt  to  point  out  in  technical  terms  the  scope 
of  these  words,  but  will  venture  to  ask  whether  the  grammarian,  while 
revealing  to  us  this  his  view  of  the  different  power  oiu  consonant  in 
the  situations  respectively  described,  could  have  used  language  more 
appropriate  to  Eng.  v  on  the  one  hand  {cum  aliqua  aspiratione)  and  to 
Eng.  w  on  the  other  ?  Walter  Blair. 


Notes  and  Intelligence. 

Syed  Ahmed  Khan,  in  the  Pioneer,  has  reviewed  Dr.  Hunter's  book, 
Our  Indian  Musulmans,  whose  views  on  Wahabism  have  lately  been 
so  much  discussed  by  Indian  newspapers.  Syed  Ahmed  feels  himself 
called  upon  to  enter  his  protest  against  Dr.  Hunter's  opinions,  which, 
in  spite  of  the  amicable  sentiments  he  expressed,  were  calculated  to  do 
great  harm  to  the  Muhammadans.  He  agrees  with  Dr.  Hunter's  state- 
ment, that  **  Wahabism  is  a  system  which  reduces  the  religion  of 
Muhammad  to  a  pure  theism;"  but  according  to  the  reviewer  the 
Wahabis— or  Ahal-i- Hades,  /.<.  believers  in  the  sayings  of  the  prophet 
— are  not  merely  the  followers  of  the  doctrines  started  by  Abd-ul- 
Wahab,  but  were  dissenters  from  the  four  orthodox  churches  so  named 
after  four  doctors,  and  established  in  the  second  century  of  the  Hegira, 
viz.  the  Hanafi,  Shafai,  Malki,  and  Humbali ;  as  such  they  had  gradu- 
ally become  hateful  to  the  masses,  and  in  Muhammadan  law-books 
were  held  up  to  the  execration  of  the  Faithful.    The  numerous  Futivas 


*  "  Emendatione  in  omnibus  utendum  erit  simplici,  quae  unius  aut 
alterius  litterulae  dispendio  peragitur."     (Praef.  p.  8.) 

t  In  TAed.  824,  we  have  puteeti  for  f6t<r0t  (probably  from  an  ancient 
variant  ^vtaOat), 
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issued  by  various  Moslem  divines,  at  the  request  of  their  co-religionists, 
and  deciding  that  the  Musulmans  of  India  were  not  in  duty  bound  to 
rebel  against  the  British  Government,  were  not  of  modem  date,  but 
bad  existed  for  hundreds  of  years.  **  The  followers  of  Idam  in  India 
required  no  fresh  teaching  of  the  doctrines  and  obligations  enjoined  on 
them  by  their  religion  ;"  but  they  had  only  deemed  it  necessary  to  re- 
issue those  Futioas  "when  accusations  of  disloyalty  and  statements  of 
the  obligation  of  Muhammadans  to  be  disloyjd  were  becoming  more 
and  more  numerous/' 

The  subject  of  yiAAd  has  also  lately  been  treated  in  a  paper  read  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  by  Mr.  N.  B.  £.  Baillie,  and 
printed  in  the  Society's  JournaL 

The  publication  of  Littre's  great  dictionary  continues  r^ularly.  The 
26th  part  (Scille — Souscrire)  is  out ;  and  it  is  announced  that  the  whole 
work  will  be  completed  before  the  end  of  the  present  year. 


Contents  of  the  Journals.' 

The  TTiHian  Antiquary,  ed.  by  J.  Burgess,  No.  i  (Bombay,  January 
1872). — Editor's  introductory  remarks.  [This  monthly  journal  is  to  be 
a  medium  of  communication  between  archaeologists  in  the  East  and 
West  on  subjects  concerning  the  manners  and  customs,  arts,  mythology, 
literature,  history,  antiquities,  &c  of  the  people  of  India.]— On  the 
present  position  of  old  Hindi  in  Oriental  philology ;  by  J.  Beames. 
[The  modem  Aryan  group  of  languages  of  India  has  been  developed 
from  the  primitive  Aryan  by  the  same  process  as  that  by  which  the 
Romance  group  has  evolved  itself  from  the  Latin.  For  a  general  study 
of  the  hitherto  much  neglected  vernaculars  of  the  mediaeval  and  modem 
I)eriods  printed  editions  of  works  such  as  Chand  Bardai's  Hindi  epic 
Prithirdja  R&sau,  which  was  composed  about  A.D.  1 200,  are  much 
needed.  Complete  and  correct  MSS.,  however,  are  very  rare  ;  and  the 
language  is  by  no  means  easy,  as  the  early  Hindi  poets  fall  in  that  tran- 
sitional period  when  the  case-  and  tense-endings  of  the  old  synthetical 
system,  as  represented  in  the  Sanskrit  and  Prakrits,  had  become  so 
abraded  and  corrupted  that  they  no  longer  sufficed  to  distinguish  clearly 
the  relations  of  words,  and  were  gradu^ly  supplanted  by  the  system  of 
particles,  pre-  or  post-positions,  and  auxilianes  whose  use  constituted 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  analytical  stage.] — The  Apas- 
tamba-Siitra  of  the  Black  Yajurveda,  and  the  commentaries,  &c. 
belonging  to  it ;  by  A.  C.  Buraell.  [Of  this,  the  most  important, 
Siitra  of  the  Trittirtya  Yajurvedai  Mr.  Bumell  has  at  last  discovered  a 
complete  MS.  belonging  to  a  Brahman  in  the  Tanjore  district,  who 
unfortunately  does  not  seem  inclined  to  part  with  it,  or  allow  a  copy 
to  be  made.  The  whole  consists  oiy^  pra^nas:  1-24  containing  the 
frattta  rites  ;  25-27  the  grihya  portion  ;  28  and  29  the  DharniasAtra ; 
and  the  last  the  ^ulvas^ira^ — A  Legend  of  Serpent  Worship ;  from 
Bhaunagar  in  Kdthiiwdd ;  by  the  Ed. — Manners  and  customs  of  the 
Dards ;  by  Dr.  Leitner.  [Accounts  of  the  amusements,  beverages, 
birth  and  marriage  ceremonies,  funerals  and  holidays  of  the  Dai-ds.] — 
A  Tdmba  patra  or  ancient  copper- plate  grant  from  Kd(hidwdd,  trsl. 
by  Ramkrishna-Gopal  Bhandarkar.  [This  is  a  grant  of  the  VaJlabhi 
king  Dharasena  IV.,  the  twelfth  in  Anderson's  list  (Bombay  B.  As.  S.'s 
Journal,  vol.  iii.).  ITie  genealogy  down  from  Bhatirka  does  not  vary 
from  that  given  by  two  other  plates  already  published  ;  but  some  plays 
on  certain  grammatical  terras  and  the  name  of  Pinini,  as  Sdldturfya, 
had  been  missed  by  former  decipherers.] — On  the  identification  of  various 
places  in  the  kingdom  of  Magadha  visited  by  the  pilgrim  Chi-Fah-Hian 
(A.D.  400-415) ;  by  A.  M.  Broadley.  [A  solitary  hill  mentioned  by 
Fah-Hian  at  a  distance  of  9  yojanas  S.E.  of  Patna  is  here  identified 
with  a  rocky  peak  at  Bihdr,  contrary  to  Gen.  Cunningham's  identifica- 
tion of  it  with  Giryak  (/.  e.  Giri-eka).  Further,  the  fortifications  at  the 
foot  of  the  Baibhar  and  Vipnla  hills,  three  miles  S.  of  Bargion  (Nilanda) 
are  identified  with  Rajgir,  though  Fah-Hian,  according  to  his  translators, 
makes  it  one  yojana  W.  of  Bargion.] — Panini  and  the  geography  of 
Afghanistan  and  the  Panjab ;  by  Prof.  Ramkrishna  Gopal  Bhandarkar. 
[Some  proper  names  occurring  in  Pinini  and  his  commentators  are  here 
identified  with  names  of  places,  &c.,  as  Valtabht^  Ujjayint;  Kdpiskt 
( =  Kapisene  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  geographers,  the  northernmost 
kingdom  of  Afghanistan) ;  Bikshoda  (=  Archosia  1) ;  P.  f^r9«  =  Hwan- 
Thsang's  Fa-la-nu  (by  others  identified  with  Vaneh  or  Banu) ;  Gan- 
dAdra-covintty;  liver  Sitvdsfit  (=mod.  Srua/f  a  tributary  of  the  Kabul 
river) ;  P.  Varand  =  the  Aornos  of  Alexander  the  Great  (Wilson, 
Aifara^  ;  Cunningham,  from  Rdjal  Vara) ;  Parshustkdna  =  Hwan 
Thsang's  Fo-U'Shi-sa-tang-na  {Ortoipan^  the  modem  Kabul) ;  Sdnkala 
=  the  Sangala  destroyed  by  Alexander ;  Parvata  =  Hwan  Thsang's 
Pa-la-fa-to ;  M&lavds  and  Kshudrakds  =  the  two  tribes  Malii  and 
Oxydrakof;  Shaubreyas  =  the  class  Sambracae  or  Sabracae.] — Progress 
of  Oriental  Research  in  1869-70.  [From  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society.]— Reviews  (favourable)  of  S.  Beal's  Catena  of  Buddhist 
Scriptures;  C.  E.  Governs  Folk-toftgs  of  Southern  India;  Ardaseer 
Framjee's  Hindustanman  Musafari^  or  Joumal  of  Travels  in  India. — 
Miscellanea.    [Mr.  Ravenshaw's  History  ofGaur;  Shri  Harsha,  a  paper 


by  Dr.  Biihler ;  The  Selons ;  Rock-temple  at  Harchoka ;  Coin  of  Firuz 
Shah  Zafar ;  Oriental  studies  at  Cambridge ;  Revision  of  tlie  Sinhalese 
Buddhist  Scriptures  ;  &c.] 

Revue  Critique,  Jan.  20. — A.  Bergaigne  reviews  Benfey's  essay, 
Ueher  die  Entstehung  und  Venoendung  der  in  Sanskrit  mil  r  anlau- 
tenden  Personalendungen. — E.  Toumier  gives  us  an  elaborate  and  on 
the  whole  appreciative  account  of  Vollgraff' s  Studia  Palaeographica^ 
but  strangely  overlooks  one  or  two  important  facts,  e.g,  that  the  book 
is  not  intended  to  be  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  subject,  and  that  the 
author  is  a  disciple  (and  indeed  a  most  promising  one)  of  the  school  of 
Cobet,  who  is  not  once  mentioned  in  the  course  of  M.  T.'s  long  article. 

^Jan.  27. —  H.  Weil   reviews    Branibach's   Metrische   Studign    ztt 

Sophokles^  and  professes  disagreement  with  the  writer  on  sundry  funda- 
mental points.  A  notice  by  Ch.  Thurot  of  Madvig's  Adversaria  pre- 
sents a  clear  and  useful  summary  of  this  great  work  of  the  great  Danish 
scholar. 

Journal  of  Philology,  No.  7. — Two  Kasidahs  of  the  Persian  poet 
Anwarf ;  by  Profs.  Cowell  and  Palmer.  [Edited  from  four  MSS.,  witli 
a  poetiod  version.] — E.  H.  Palmer  and  J.  E.  Sandys  :  An  Athenian 
bilingual  inscription.  [Restored  from  a  copy  recently  made  by  P.  in 
the  Theseum  at  Athens.] — Prof.  Grote  (the  late)  :  On  Glossology. — 
S.  S.  Lewis :  On  a  bronze  ram,  of  ancient  Greek  workmanship,  now 
in  the  Museum  at  Palermo.  [With  a  lithographic  illustration.] — Notes 
on  Exod.  iii.  14,  xxii.  4  (5),  and  xx.  4,  5 ;  by  W.  A.  Wright. — 
H.  Hager :  On  the  Eisangelia.  [Maintains  that  €t<ra7y€Aio  was  cor- 
relative to  a  special  v6iMi  €UrayY€KTUc6sf  in  which  the  offences  to  which 
the  process  was  legally  applicable  were  strictly  defined,  though  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  may  have  been  stretched  to  take  in  other  cases.  The 
greater  part  of  the  article  is  an  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  v6fios  ciVoy- 
ytXriKSs  from  statements  in  the  Orators  and  elsewhere.] — D.  B.  Monro  : 
On  the  Pedarii  in  the  Roman  Senate.  [Shows  that,  in  theory  at  any 
rate,  sententiam  in  senaiu  dicere  expresses  the  whole  right  and  duty  of  a 
senator  at  all  periods  of  Roman  history.] — H.  A.  J.  Munro  :  On  some 
passages  in  Lucretius. — R.  Bum :  The  Roman  Capitol.  [A  reply  to 
Dr.  Dyer.]— J.  F.  MacMichael :  On  the  sites  of  Sittake  and  Opis. 
[Contends,  in  opposition  to  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  that  the  Sittake  of  Pliny 
and  Ptolemy  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  Xenophon  ;  and  that  Opis  is  to 
be  identified  with  the  modem  Eski  Baghdad.  A  map  accompanies  the 
article.] — H.  Jackson  :  On  some  passages  in  Plato.  [Suggestions  on  the 
text  of  Phaedr.  235  D,  Rep.  360  B,  390  B,  465  C,  615  D,  and  PhiJeb. 
48  C.]— H.  Richards  :  Notes  on  Aristotle's  Ethics.  [On  Eth.  Nic.  v. 
5,  12 ;  V.  8,  10,  and  vii.  8,  4.} 

Literar.  Centralblatt,  Dec  30.— Fausboll's  edition  of  the  Dasaratha- 
Jataka;  Marazzi's  Tealro  di  Calidasa^  and  Pickford's  translation  of  Maha- 
viracharita  ;  reV.  by  A.  W.  Jan.  27. — Zingerle's  Chresiom.  Syriaca ;  by 
Th.  N.  Feb.  3. — Benfey's  yubeo  n.  seine  Verwandte,  Feb.  10. — Ahlqvist 
on  Finnish  words  expressive  of  culture  (Helsingfors,  1871). 


Neiv  Publications. 
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Readers  are  reminded  that  the  mention  of  New  Books ^  Articles^ 
6*r.,  in  our  lists  is  intended  as  a  guarantee  of  their  importance. 

The  Editor  of  The  Academy  cannot  undertake  to  return  com- 
munications  which  are  not  asked  for. 

The  next  number  will  he  published  on  Friday^  March  1 5,  and 
advertisements  should  he  sent  in  by  March  1 1. 

Ihe  Seoond  Volume  (Oetober  1870  to  Deoember  1871)  is  now  ready, 
bound  in  clotiii  prioe  15b.  Covers  may  be  had  of  the  Publishers, 
prioe  2s. 

Art  and  Archadology. 

Oorreggio.  Von  Julius  Meyer.  Leipzig :  Engelmaim,  1871. 
There  is  no  painter  of  the  sixteenth  century  whose  life  is 
so  completely  shrouded  in  obscurity,  or  whose  character, 
personal  appearance,  and  surroundings,  are  so  little  known, 
as  Correggio.  Correggio  lived  away  from  the  centres  of 
humanistic  teaching — away  from  Florence  and  from  Rome, 
where  the  classical  in  letters  and  in  art  was  cultivated.  He 
spent  his  years  in  a  province  into  which  prse-Christian 
influence  in  sculpture  and  architecture  could  hardly  pene- 
trate. He  knew  nothing  of  the  early  striving  of  the  Tuscans 
for  ideals  of  form  and  proportion,  less  still  of  the  labours  of 
the  realists  who  startled  the  sixteenth  century  with  subtle- 
ties of  detail  and  texture.  Confined  to  a  small  circle  of 
country  in  which  the  hum  of  the  world's  business  seemed 
comparatively  hushed,  he  never  came  in  contact  with  any 
di  the  great  masters  whose  names  were  household  words  in 
the  cottages  and  palaces  of  Italy.  His  pictures  were  not 
painted  for  the  State  nor  for  illustrious  patrons;  amongst 
local  contemporaries  none  thought  it  worth  their  while  to 
note  Correggio's  birth  or  death,  or  tell  of  his  daily  life,  his 
friends,  associates,  or  wellwishers.  And  yet  Correggio  ranks 
in  the  opinion  of  this  and  earlier  generations  as  an  artist  of 
pre-eminent  power,  who,  above  all  others  of  his  age,  trans- 
figured homeliness  into  sublimity.  It  was  Correggio  who, 
at  a  period  when  sensualism  and  mannerism  were  on  the 
increase,  clung  to  the  purity  of  nature,  and  depicted  in  its 
most  delightful  aspects  the  fond  rapture  of  the  mother,  the 
mirth  and  glee  of  the  child,  and  the  eager  devotion  of  a  holy 
congregation.  It  was  he  who  combined  motion  in  its  most 
daring  forms  with  sprightliness  and  humour,  who  tempered 
light,  and  shade,  and  colour,  to  the  most  dazzling  force  and 
most  harmonious  balance.  It  was  he  who  illustrated  with 
unmatched  power  the  true  maxims  of  aerial  perspective  and 
chiaroscuro. 

We  deplore  this  contrast  between  the  obscurity  of  the 
man's  life  and  the  brilliant  attraction  of  his  pictures  the  more 
as  the  result  of  it  is  to  make  a  history  of  Correggio  extremely 
difficult  to  write,  forcing  the  biographer  to  osoUate  between 
minute  details  in  which  probabilities  in  respect  of  small  but 
relevant  facts  receive  a  dry  but  necessary  attention,  and 
descriptions  of  works  in  which  previous  sobriety  is  usually 
counterbalanced  by  an  excess  of  colouring.  If  under  such 
adverse  circumstances  as  these  Dr.  Meyer  has  produced  a 
book  alike  interesting,  varied,  and  full  of  tone,  it  is  much  to 
his  credit  There  is  no  biography  of  Correggio  that  can  be 
pointed  to  which  contains  so  fully  and  exhaustively  all  that 
has  been  preserved  and  written  of  the  mastery  none  which 
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gives  with  more  graceful  picturesqueness  an  idea  of  his  qua- 
lities and  defects.  With  praiseworthy  conscientiousness,  the 
legends  which  have  been  told  of  Correggio's  life  and  educa- 
tion are  examined  and  reduced  to  their  real  value.  The 
critical  opinions  of  this  and  earlier  generations  in  respect  of 
his  style  are  set  before  us ;  then  comes  such  news  as  can  be 
gathered  directly  or  indirectly  as  to  the  painter's  youth,  his 
teachers,  and  those  whose  example  was  of  influence  in  the 
expansion  of  his  genius.  Interesting  chapters  follow  in 
which  the  frescoes  and  canvasses  in  Italy  and  elsewhere  are 
described ;  and  an  essay  at  the  close  explains  the  character 
and  significance  of  Correggio's  art  Appended  to  this — the 
main  body  of  the  work — is  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  all 
pieces  genuine  or  not,  of  all  drawings  and  engravings,  under 
Correggio's  name. 

That  in  a  field  so  vast  and  so  closely  sown  with  difficulties, 
criticism  should  not  be  able  to  find  fault,  was  not  to  be. 
expected  \  and  Dr.  Meyer's  life  of  Correggio  is  not  without 
conclusions  to  which  we  may  demur,  and  not  without  state- 
ments requiring  modification  or  correction.  It  may  be  well, 
however,  to  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  salient  points. 

In  the  third  chapter,  which  treats  of  Correggio's  youth 
and  education,  countenance  is  given  to  theories  which  almost 
invite  dispute.  We  are  told  that  Mengs  was  probably  right 
in  thinking  that  Cqrreggio  had  lessons  from  Francesco 
Bianchi  Ferrari  of  Modena,  because  there  are  pictures  by 
that  artist  in  the  galleries  of  Paris  and  Modena  which  bear 
the  impress  of  an  art  similar  to  Correggio's  in  the  Madonna 
of  St  Francis  at  Dresden.  Yet  there  are  local  masters  of 
the  school  of  Parma  whose  manner  is  more  closely  related 
to  Correggio ;  and  no  one  as  yet  has  ventured  to  include 
them  in  the  list  of  those  who  influenced  AUegri.  To  start 
from  such  uncertain  premisses,  and  build  upon  them  as  if 
they  were  sure  foundations,  is  more  than  venturesome  ;  for 
there  is  no  better,  ground  for  thinking  that  Allegri  wandered 
to  Modena  than  there  is  for  believing  that  he  moved  to 
Parma.  We  have  to  remember  that  Ferrari  was  an  artist  of 
very  low  power,  who  died  in  February  1510,  when  Correggio, 
on  the  most  favourable  computation,  was  barely  sixteen 
years  old ;  and,  as  regards  Correggio  himself,  we  know  that 
he  was  residing  in  his  native  place  as  late  as  January  151 1. 

Greater  force  may  be  conceded  to  Dr.  Meyer's  view, 
accepted  years  ago  by  Pungileoni,  that  Correggio  spent  a 
certain  portion  of  his  youth  in  Mantua,  where  he  acquired 
the  taste  for  foreshortening  and  the  style  of  architectural 
adornment  peculiar  to  Mantegna;  but  it  might  also  have 
been  borne  in  mind  that  the  principles  of  Mantegnesque  art 
were  widely  diffused  throughout  the  cities  of  the  valley  of 
the  Po;  that  they  were  quite  familiar  to  the  Modenese 
through  the  medium  of  the  Canozzi ;  that  they  were  known 
to  the  Loschi,  Mazzola,  and  Christophoro  Caselli  at  Parma; 
and  it  might  have  been  thought  worthy  of  remarjk  that 
Caselli's  style,  like  Correggio's,  was  affected  at  different 
periods  by  Venetian  and  Paduan  elements.  In  his  early 
years  a  disciple  of  the  Canozzi  and  Montagna,  Caselli  modi- 
fied his  manner  by  contact  with  Cima ;  and  there  is  an  altar- 
piece  of  1499  bearing  his  name  in  Parma  which  gives  us 
quite  a  foretaste  of  Correggio  in  the  mould  of  the  faces  of 
angels,  and  the  peculiar  mild  diffusion  of  twilight  on  flesh 
which  characterizes  Allegri's  earlier  productions.  It  is  very 
probable  that.Dr.  Meyer  has  underrated  the  importance  of 
Parma  as  a  place  in  which  Correggio  might  study  new  forms 
of  art.  It  was  a  city  famous  at  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth 
century  for  the  pictures  which  Cima  painted  there.  These 
pictures  were  of  a  character  to  suggest  to  a  young  and  rising 
artist  the  charms  of  polish,  of  balanced  chiaroscuro  and  sub- 
dued silvery  tone ;  and  they  might  have  led  Correggio  to 
acquire  those  delightful  blended  modulations  of  light  and 
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shade  which  so  many  critics,  including  Dr.  Meyer,  ascribe 
to  Leonardo.  There  are  two  artists  of  Central  Italy  in 
whom  the  influence  of  Da  Vinci  has  been  considered  to 
have  been  markedly  displayed  j  these  are  Correggio  and 
Lotto ;  and  yet  no  one  can  prove  that  they  ever  met  or 
came  in  contact  with  Leonardo.  Correggio  and  Lotto,  it  is 
interesting  to  observe,  were  alike  in  many  respects.  They 
were  alike  in  their  fondness  for  Leonardesque  polish  and 
finish;  they  had  the  same  spirit  in  composing  groups  of 
gleeful  angels,  the  same  feeling  for  tenderness  in  the  attitude 
and  movement  of  saints,  the  same  smiles  and  dimples,  and 
similar  ideas  as  to  the  application  of  the  laws  of  light  and 
shade.  It  is  not  to  chance,  we  should  think,  that  this  co- 
incidence is  due  ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  Correggio 
at  some  period  of  his  obscure  career  witnessed  the  striving 
of  more  than  one  Venetian  craftsman  to  rise  to  mastery  and 
eminence.  We  may  believe  that  it  will  be  possible  to  the 
future  student  of  Correggio's  life  to  lay  down  that  Correggio 
was  no  stranger  to  Cima,  to  Palma,  Lotto,  and  Pordenone ; 
and  critics  may  be  invited  to  observe  how  many  of  the 
elements  which  make  up  Correggio's  style  are  to  be  found  in 
the  works  of  all  the  Venetians  above  named. 

In  the  effort  to  preserve  a  rigid  chronology.  Dr.  Meyer  is 
not  always  able  to  trust  to  his  own  observation ;  but  finds  it 
both  convenient  and  necessary  to  call  to  his  aid  some  brother 
critic  upon  whose  opinions  he  carries  up  his  own  edifice  of 
historical  induction.  It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  point  out 
the  danger  of  such  a  course  as  this.  The  fact  is  that  it 
creates  inequalities  almost  as  startling  at  times  as  a  later 
interpolation  might  be.  Had  Dr.  Meyer  seen  the  "  Madonna 
with  Saints "  wluch  so  long  adorned  the  collection  of  Bath 
House,  he  would  perhaps  have  agreed  with  those  who  believe 
that  "  Madonna  "  to  be  a  copy.  He  certainly  would  have 
paused  before  he  assigned  to  a  cold  and  ill-favoured  picture 
the  same  date  as  the  soft,  and  delicate,  and  supremely  beau- 
tiful **  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine"  at  the  Louvre. 

Finally,  Dr.  Meyer  may  learn  to  distrust  the  sources  from 
which  original  records  are  derived  when  he  hears  that  the 
contract  for  the  celebrated  "  Nativity  "  at  Dresden  which  he 
prints  is  not  derived  from  an  original  text,  but  from  a  copy 
of  the  original  recently  discovered  in  the  archives  of 
Modena.  Crowe-Cavalcaselle. 


THE  EXHIBITION  OF  PICTURES  BY  OLD 
MASTERS. 

II.— Italian,  Spanish,  Flemish,  and  Dutch  Schools. 

Whether  the  so-called  "sketch"  of  "La  Gloria"  (No.  114, 
contributed  by  the  Duke  of  Cleveland)  is  actually  by  the  hand  of 
Titian  is  somewhat  doubtful,  but  its  intrinsic  merit  and  the 
importance  of  the  great  masterpiece  which  it  represents  would 
in  any  case  justify  careful  examination  and  discussion. 

Titian's  finished  picture,  now  one  of  the  chief  treasures  of  the 
Madrid  Gallery,  is  a  great  altar-piece  about  four  times  the  size 
of  the  present  example.  The  picture  now  being  exhibited  was,  I 
believe,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Rogers,  the  poet,  and 
was  sold  at  Christie  and  Manson's  in  1856  :  in  the  sale  catalogue 
it  is  stated  to  have  been  discovered  in  a  gambling-house  at 
Madrid,  and  to  have  been  purchased  by  M.  de  Bourke,  after- 
wards Danish  minister  in  London.  From  M.  de  Bourke  it 
passed  through  the  hands  of  Wallis,  a  well-known  dealer  of  the 
early  part  of  this  century,  to  Mr.  Rogers.  Probably  no  other 
world- renowned  picture  is  really  so  little  known  to  lovers  of  art 
as  the  masterpiece  in  question  :  the  fact  that  the  original  picture 
was  sent  to  Spain  almost  immediately  after  its  execution  in 
Venice  accounts  for  the  paucity  of  reproductions  of  it,  whether  as 
copies  or  engravings.  It  is  true  that  a  fine  engraving  of  the 
composition  was  made  by  the  I  talo- Flemish  engraver  Cornelius 
Cort  (in  1566,  shortly  after  it  was  painted),  but  3iat  engraving  is 
scarce,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any  other  print  exists.    It  would 


of  course  be  most  interesting  to  compare  the  engraving,  the  present 
"  sketch,"  and  the  original  picture  together,  and  as  the  latter  has 
been  recently  photographed  in  Madrid,  this  is  now  substantially 

?racticable  ;  some  instructive  evidence  would  doubtless  result ; 
have  not  however  had  time  or  opportunity  to  make  this  com- 
parison with  a  view  to  my  present  task. 

The  work  now  in  question  is  caUed  a  "sketch,"  and  it  is 
doubtless  assumed  to  be  a  first  study  for  the  great  picture,  but  it 
would  perhaps  be  better  to  designate  it  by  the  convenient  term 
"  replica,"  for  as  far  as  my  recoUectibn  of  the  finished  picture 
serves  me,  the  two  are  substantially  identical  both  in  composition 
and  colour,  which  would  scarcely  be  the  case  if  this  were  really 
a  preliminary  design. 

In  determining  this  point  the  fact  should  be  noted  that  it  was 
not  the  custom  of  the  Italian  painters  of  Titian's  time  to  make 
smaU  preliminary  sketches  in  colours  :  that  practice  seems 
to  have  arisen  in  another  age  and  school ;  it  was  perhaps  mainly 
stimulated  and  established  by  Rubens  and  Vandyck  ;  but  copies 
or  sketches  from  pictures  already  completed,  on  a  smaUer  scale 
and  sometimes  with  variations  of  design  arising  from  after- 
thought, were  doubtless  made  at  all  times  and  in  all  schools, 
often  by  the  authors  of  the  original  works  themselves.  The  pic- 
ture before  us  then  may,  I  think,  safely  be  deemed  one  of  these 
after-copies  or  "  repliche,"  but  the  important  question  as  to  when 
and  by  whom  it  was  executed  remains  to  be  solved.  That  it  is 
an  excellent  reproduction  of  the  finished  picture  is  certain,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  general  "technique"  inconsistent  with 
the  supposition  that  it  is  of  contemporary  date  and  either  by 
Titian  himself  or  some  talented  Italian  scholar  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  there  is  perhaps  an  equal  probability  that  it  may  be  the 
work  of  an  able  Spanish  copyist  of  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth 
century  ;  the  best  criterion,  the  evidence  of  the  "  touch "  or 
"  execution  "  of  the  painter — his  handwriting,  so  to  speak — can 
unfortunately  no  longer  be  reUed  on,  for  the  surface  of  the  pic- 
ture has  been  too  much  defaced  and  obscured  by  the  results  of 
neglect  and  ill-judged  "  restoration." 

We  have  at  all  events  now  before  us  a  fair  representation  of 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  historical  pictures  ever  painted — yet 
"  La  Gloria  "  is  not  one  of  Titian's  finest  performances ;  it  was 
a  commissioned  work,  and  the  soul  of  genius  always  rebels 
against  stipendiary  employment ;  in  reality  this  great  picture 
may  be  taken  as  the  first  of  a  declining  series  of  omcial  produc- 
tions successively  executed  by  the  great  painter  for  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  and  his  son  Philip  II.,  under  the  terms  of  his  service 
as  court  painter  ;  many  of  these  works  are  still  preserved  at 
Madrid,  and  one  after  another,  in  the  order  of  their  production, 
they  clearly  display  the  deadening  aspiration,  the  faihng  powers, 
the  indifference  and  carelessness  of  advancing  age. 

Still,  in  spite  of  many  drawbacks  and  even  absurdities,  "  La 
Gloria"  is  worthy  of  its  title,  whilst  nothing  can  be  more  in- 
teresting than  the  facts  of  its  production  ;  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  ordered  of  Titian  by  Charles  V.  when  he  first 
resolved  to  abdicate  and  retire  from  the  world  ;  the  subject  of 
the  picture  in  fact  symbolises  that  retirement  in  a  manner  which 
is  even  crudely  obvious.  The  emperor  evidently  wanted  an 
altar-piece  for  the  church  of  the  monastery  of  Yuste,  where  he 
had  determined  to  end  his  days,  which  should  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  his  sojourn  there. 

How  far  Charles  himself  prescribed  the  exact  subject  and 
ordonnance  of  the  work  is  uncertain  ;  whether  even  this  mighty 
and  arrogant  monarch  would  have  directed  his  painter  to  repre- 
sent himself  and  his  deceased  queen  in  Heaven,  being  presented 
to  the  Almighty  Father  by  all  saints  and  patriarchs  in  celesrial 
court  assembled  to  that  end,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
would  have  caused  any  grandee  and  his  consort  to  be  presented 
to  him  in  his  own  sublunary  court,  seems  very  doubtful  There 
were  veins  of  melancholy  sentiment,  of  poetry  even,  in  the  heart 
and  mind  of  Charles  which  rather  forbid  the  supposition  that 
he  himself  prescribed  to  Titian  the  exact  composition  of  this 
picture.  Surely  had  he  done  so,  the  wife  he  had  loved,  and 
whose  memory  he  cherished  in  his  last  days  more  dearly  than 
ever,  would  have  been  seen  amongst  the  blessed  souls,  eagerly 
rushing  forward  to  welcome  her  earthly  consort,  not,  as  it  is, 
kneeling  in  a  secondary  place  behind  him,  as  if  both  had  made 
their  advent  in  Paradise  together.  In  truth,  there  is  as  little 
poetry  as  common  sense  in  the  design  and  arrangement  of  the 
work,  and  whoever  is  responsible  for  the  conception — perhaps 
some  Spanish  friar — it  is  in  reality  one  of  those  strange  sprawl- 
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ing  "  sacre  conversazioni "  such  as  Correggio  first  depicted  in 
his  Parma  frescos,  rather  to  the  amazement  of  his  contempo- 
raries, which  Michel  Angelo  in  some  degree,  nevertheless,  re- 
peated in  his  "  Last  Judgment,"  and  which,  at  a  later  period, 
Tintoretto  finally  carried  to  the  utmost  limits  of  absurdity. 

Ticozzi  has  shown  that  "  La  Gloria "  was  already  completed 
in  1554,  and  Charles  did  not  retire  to  Yuste  till  1556 ;  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  picture  was  fixed  in  its  place  during  the 
emperor's  Ufetime;  and  it  is  on  record  that  Philip  IL  after  his 
father's  death  lost  no  time  in  bringing  it  back  to  Madrid, 
together  with  the  entire  museum  of  art-treasures  with  which  the 
emperor  had  surrounded  himself  in  his  retreat.  The  important 
fact  of  the  date  of  the  work  is  thus  ascertained  with  sufficient 
approximate  certainty. 

The  subject  of  "  La  Gloria "  in  great  measure  dictated  the 
scheme  of  colour  and  light  and  shade— it  displays,  in  fact,  a 
blaze  of  supernatural  golden  light,  in  which  the  numerous  fore- 
shortened figures  are  upheld  and  immersed  as  if  in  a  sustaining 
medium ;  the  local  colours  of  flesh,  draperies,  and  accessories 
being  all  alike  vivified  and  illumined  with  a  degree  of  splendour 
never  before  achieved,  and  perhaps  never  since  surpassed  by 
mortal  pencil. 

It  was  perhaps  a  concession  to  Spanish  religious  symbolism 
which  led  Titian  to  clothe  the  three  divine  personages  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  picture,  in  massive  ultramarine  blue  draperies  ; 
as  it  is,  both  in  the  present  "  replica  "  and  in  the  Madrid  picture, 
these  figures  have  become  rather  obtrusively  prominent,  "telling" 
somewhat  too  much  as  dark  spots  on  the  brilliant  background  ; 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  this  discordance  is 
mainly  owing  to  the  fading  of  the  light  warm  tints  of  the  back- 
^ound,  whereas  the  ultramarine  pigment,  beine  absolutely 
unchangeable,  has  acquired  greater  relative  force  of  tint. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  after-time  the  Spanish  church  painters' 
guide,  El  pintor  erudiio,  of  Padre  Ayala,  prescribed  this  colour 
as  the  fittest  emblem  of  the  purity  and  holiness  of  the  highest 
celestial  beings.  There  is  little  doubt  in  any  case  that  an  entire 
cycle  of  Spanish  religious  pictures  —  the  radiant  blue-draped 
Madonnas,  mounting  to  the  skies,  surrounded  with  angels  and 
cherubs,  the  "Virgens  de  la  Concepcion"  of  Alonso  Cano, 
Velasquez,  and  Murillo — had  in  great  measure  their  antetype  and 
model  in  Uiis  particular  picture  of  Titian. 

It  is  a  fortunate  coincidence  that  the  replica  of  "  La  Gloria" 
should  have  been  exhibited  on  the  same  occasion  with  the 
"  Europa"  (No.  126),  belonging  to  Sir  Richard  Wallace,  for  it  is 
evident  that  the  latter  most  exquisite  picture  was  painted  at 
about  the  same  period  of  Titian's  career,  and  in  the  same  style 
and  spirit. 

There  exists  a  larger  picture  of  "  Europa,"  by  Titian,  now  in 
the  possession  of  Lord  Damley,  at  Cobham,  but  formerly  in  the 
Orleans  Collection.  It  was  exhibited  some  years  ago  at  the 
British  Institution  in  Pall  Mall.  From  my  recollection  of  that 
picture  I  believe  it  to  be  a  later  work  than  the  present,  and  it  is 
painted  in  a  much  lower  tone ;  in  fact,  a  comparatively  dark 
picture,  like  the  "  Diana  and  Actaeon  "  in  this  exhibition,  next 
to  be  described.  The  present  most  admirable  treasure  of  art 
was  purchased  for  the  late  Marquis  of  Hertford,  at  a  sale  at 
Christie's,  some  years  ago,  for  a  few  hundred  pounds  only.  It 
is  another  of  those  unique  aad  priceless  works  which  should 
have  been  acquired  at  any  cost  for  the  National  Gallery,  and 
which  it  is  almost  a  crime  in  those  concerned  to  have  over- 
looked. I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  having  somewhere  long 
ago  seen  a  study  from  this  very  picture  by  the  hand  of  Rubens 
— ^a  rapidly  executed  black-chadk  sketch  on  paper,  but  touched 
or  slightly  tinted  in  parts  with  colours — evidently  added  by 
Rubens  as  memoranda,  the  more  certainly  to  impress  on  his 
mind  the  ineffable  vision  of  glorious  light  and  colour  which 
entranced  him. 

Although  not  directly  relevant  to  our  present  review,  I  may 
say  that  amongst  the  rich  veins  of  that  only  half  fxplored  art- 
mine — Spain — an  especially  interesting  one  is  the  evidence  of 
the  influence  which  Titian's  masterpieces  in  that  country  exer- 
cised on  Rubens.  The  prince  of  Flemish  painters  bent  the  knee 
to  the  great  Italian.  Side  by  side  at  Madrid  may  be  seen  two 
pictures — ^and  the  critical  student  who  has  not  yet  seen  them  has 
still  to  profit  by  one  of  the  most  striking  and  instructive  technical 
lessons  in  art ;  these  are  Titian's  great  picture  of  "  Adam  and 
Eve  in  Paradise  "  and  Rubens'  free  copy  of  it,  of  the  full  size. 
Rubens  is  there  seen  as  it  were  grafting  himself  on  Titian,  and 


endeavouring  to  improve  on  his  model.  Titian  perhaps  would 
have  lauded  the  result,  but  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  Rubens 
would  have  admitted  his  own  failure ! 

(No.  73)  "Diana  and  Actaeon,"  contributed  by  Earl  Brownlow. 
This  is  a  fine  representative  picture  of  Titian's  late  period—a 
grand,  massive,  sombre  work,  full  of  poetic  feeling,  weak  in 
some  respects,  yet  in  others  most  powerful — the  production,  as 
it  were,  of  a  waning  giant.  The  great  predommance  of  the 
picturesque  landscape  element  in  this  picture,  and  the  compara- 
tively slight  and  careless  drawing  and  execution  of  the  figures, 
illustrate  the  tendency  which  seemed  to  grow  on  Titian  with 
advancing  years,  to  neglect  and  underrate  the  more  severe 
characteristics  of  form  or  design  in  favour  of  what  may  perhaps 
be  termed  the  emotional  qualities  of  colour  and  artificial 
chiaroscuro. 

Titian  had  undoubtedly  a  special  bias  towards  landscape 
painting— he  may,  indeed,  almost  be  deemed  the  creator  of 
that  art  as  a  distinct  branch.  If  the  Royal  Academicians  could 
next  year  obtain  Her  Majesty's  pennission  to  exhibit  the  splendid 
Titian  landscape  in  the  Buckingham  Palace  Gallery,  where  it 
hangs  half  concealed  in  a  dark  corner,  they  would  render  a 
greater  service  than  by  displacing  whole  rows  of  pictures  from 
Windsor  or  Hampton  Court,  where  they  can  be  seen  by  everybody 
just  as  well  as  at  Burlington  House,  Furthermore,  in  passing,  as 
we  are  about  to  concern  ourselves  with  Velasquez,  I  recommend 
at  the  same  time  to  their  notice  a  superb  portrait  of  the  young 
prince  of  the  Asturias,  son  of  Philip  IV.,  of  whom  more  anon, 
one  of  the  little  known  treasures  of  the  same  royal  residence  ; 
the  latter  picture  occupies  a  place  in  one  of  the  lower  rooms 
of  the  palace,  and  its  existence  even  is  unknown  to  the  mass  of 
lovers  of  art.  The  exhibition  of  these  pictures,  especially  the 
former  work,  would  be  a  great  lesson  and  a  powerful  rebuke  to 
the  present  generation  of  "  pre-Raphaelite "  painters.  Such 
pictures,  moreover,  are  the  true  antidote  to  the  great  bane- of 
modern  landscape  art  photography  ! 

The  "Diana  and  Actaeon"  belonged  at  one  time  to  Christina, 
queen  of  Sweden,  and  it  afterwards  passed  into  the  Orleans 
Gallery,  which  famous  collection  numbered  upwards  of  twenty 
pictures  of  Titian.  It  was  purchased  at  the  s^e  of  the  Orleans 
pictures  in  London  for  200/.  by  Sir  Abraham  Hume,  who  was 
the  author  of  a  Life  of  Titian. 

Nearly  all  the  Orleans  Titians  are  doubtless  still  in  this 
country,  and  to  ascertain  the  present. whereabouts  of  the  several 
specimens,  and  to  get  them  together  again  on  some  such  occasion 
as  the  present,  is  just  the  kind  of  work  which  the  public  expects 
the  Academy  to  take  in  hand. 

I  cannot  quit  the  great  Venetian  masters  without  digressing 
again,  to  put  on  record  the  fate  of  another  picture — a  master- 
piece mentioned  by  Vasari  and  most  of  the  subsequent  illus- 
trators of  the  life  and  works  of  Titian.  Besides  the  well  known 
and  beautiful  little  picture  representing  Christ  appearing  to 
Mary  Magdalene  in  the  garden  after  His  resurrection,  now  in 
our  own  National  Gallery,  Titian  painted  a  large  picture  of  the 
same  subject,  the  figures  in  which  were  of  the  size  of  life.  This 
was  done  for  Philip  II.,  and  a  letter  from  the  king  to  Titian 
respecting  it  is  still  extant,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  work 
was  finished  and  ready  for  delivery  in  1561.  That  picture, 
though  known  to  have  been  sent  to  Spain,  has  been  long  missing ; 
in  truth,  alas  !  it  has  been  destroyed,  yet  not  entirely,  for  a  frag- 
ment of  it— the  head  of  Our  Saviour,  cut  out  of  the  panel— still 
exists ;  and  as  a  further  compensation,  a  copy — though  a  very 
bad  one — of  the  entire  composition  is  also  extant.  These  were 
brought  to  light  again  in  Spain  by  myself,  some  years  ago,  and 
as  an  illustration  of  what  may  happen  to  the  sublimest  works  of 
human  genius,  I  will  briefly  relate  the  circumstances  of  their 
discovery. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  visit  of  exploration  to  the  Escurial,  I 
noticed  the  copy  in  question  hanging  exposed  to  the  outer  air  in 
one  of  the  interminable  corridors  of  that  vast  edifice  ;  a  single 
glance  sufficed  to  show  me  that  it  represented  a  picture  by 
Titian— the  lost  work,  in  fact ;  but  my  delight  was  greater 
when,  at  the  same  time,  I  recognised  in  the  head  of  the  Saviour 
the  copy  of  an  original  head  by  Titian,  hanging  in  the  gallery  at 
Madrid.  A  close  inspection  of  the  latter  immediately  after- 
wards, at  once  revealed  the  fact  that  it  was  a  fragment 
evidently  cut  out  from  a  larger  work.  On  communicating  my 
discovery  to  the  director  of  Ae  gallery,  that  eminent  and  esti- 
mable person  informed  me  that  his  father,  and  predecessor  as 
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director,  Don  Pietro  Madrazo,  had  himself  many  years  before 
discovered  and  rescued  this  fragment  frpm  destruction  at  the 
EscuriaJ,  where  it  then  served  as  the  cover  of  a  "  tinaja  " — or 
large  oil  jar— having  been  evidently  treated  by  the  monks  as  a 
piece  of  ordinary  board  ! 

From  Titian  to  the  Spanish  school  is  a  proper  and  orderly 
transition.  The  present  gathering  is  not  rich  in  Spanish  pic- 
tures ;  but  it  comprises,  nevertheless,  several  important  works 
of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  school.  It  would  be  an  interesting 
task  to  show  more  in  detail  the  direct  influence  which  Titian 
undoubtedly  exercised  on  Velasquez,  Alonso  Cano,  and  MuriUo  ; 
time  and  space,  however,  are  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and 
it  must  suffice  to  indicate  the  fact,  to  which,  moreover,  I  have 
aiready  alluded,  that  the  royal  collections  at  the  Escurial  and  at 
Madrid  were  the  chief  sources  of  instruction,  and  contained  the 
•great  precedents  which  mainly  contributed  to  form  the  style  of 
those  pre-eminently  national  and  untravelled  painters,  and  that 
Titian  was  undoubtedly  their  principal  model. 

Josef  Ribera,  called  II  Spagnoletto,  comes  first  in  order.  The 
works  of  this  master  are  so  numerous  and  so  well  known  that  I 
should  not  have  noticed  the  one  capital  picture  by  him  in  this 
exhibition  (No.  97),  the  property  of  Mr.  T.  Baring,  M.P.,  were  it 
not  that  it  is  a  somewhat  exceptional  work.  Ribera  carried  out 
and  continued  to  another  generation  the  technical  processes  and 
very  characteristic  style  of  his  Italian  master,  Michel  Angelo  da 
Caravaggio,  and  e\'erybody  is  familiar  with  his  dark,  powerfully 
painted  pictures.  Here,  however,  we  have  a  lightsome  silveiy 
picture,  and  at  first  glance  it  might  rather  be  taken  for  the  work 
of  a  celebrated  Bolognese  contemporary,  Guido  Reni,  than  of 
Spagnoletto.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  in  fact,  that  the  picture 
was  executed  in  direct  imitation  of  the  new  manner  of  the  former 
artist.  Guido  was  born  thirteen  years  earlier  than  Ribera,  and 
he  had,  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  latter,  adopted  the  dark, 
violent  manner  of  Caravaggio,  but  he  afterwards  abandoned 
the  dark  style,  and  painted  in  a  manner  in  many  respects  entirely 
contrary — one,  in  fact,  eminently  clear,  light,  and  "  silvery." 

This  phase,  then,  seems  to  have  exercised  a  passing  attraction 
on  Ribera ;  but  it  could  only  have  been  a  temporary  influence, 
for  his  lightsome  pictures  are  very  few  in  number,  and  they  were 
probably  executed  early  in  the  career  of  the  master,  and  it  would 
seem  that  he  relapsed  again  into  his  original  sombre  style,  and 
ever  after  continued  faithful  to  it. 

Velasquez,  on  the  other  hand,  upon  whose  early  essays  both 
Caravaggio  and  his  countryman  Ribera  exercised  a  strong 
influence,  began  as  one  of  the  "  Neri,"  or  dark  painters,  but 
steadily,  with  advancing  powers,  emancipated  himself  from  it, 
adopting  instead,  like  Guido,  a  clear  and  lightsome  manner, 
which  increased  in  briUiancy  and  vivacity  to  the  last.  There 
are  two  important  works  of  the  king  of  Spanish  painters,  Don 
Diego  Velasquez  y  Silva,  in  the  exhibition,  both  contributed 
by  Sir  Richard  Wallace  :  No.  142,  absurdly  called  in  the  cata- 
logue "  Portrait  of  the  Infanta,"  and  No.  75,  equally  stupidly 
entitled  "  A  Spanish  Infanta."  Now  the  first  of  these  pictures 
is  a  portrait  01  the  "  Infante  "Don  Balthazar  Carlos,  prince  of 
the  Asturias,  son  of  Philip  IV.,  when  about  a  year  and  a  half 
old,  and  the  last-named  is  that  of  an  unknown  Spanish  lady. 
Velasquez  painted  the  young  prince  over  and  over  again ;  there 
is,  indeed,  perhaps  no  better  known  historical  portrait  than  that 
of  this  child,  who  died  at  an  early  age.  It  must  be  clear  to 
everybody  that  the  picture  represents  a  boy,  and  not  a  girl.  As 
regards  the  other  picture,  the  different  members  of  the  royal 
family  of  Spain  during  the  life  of  Velasquez  were  so  few  in 
number,  and  their  portraits  so  well  known,  that  there  would  not 
have  been  the  slightest  difficulty  in  identifying  the  lady  if  she 
had  really  been  an  Infanta  of  Spain— that  is,  a  member  of  the 
reigning  house. 

The  latter  portrait  is  that  of  a  good-looking  Spanish  lady  of 
mature  age,  and  doubtless  of  noble  birth :  she  has  no  resem- 
blance to  either  of  the  wives  of  Philip  IV.,  and  there  is  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  the  family  likeness  stamped  so  unmistakably 
on  the  face  of  every  descendant  of  Charles  V.  Not,  however, 
that  the  Academicians  who  made  the  catalogue  troubled  them- 
selves in  any  way  about  this  matter ;  it  is  clear  that  they  were 
utterly  ignorant,  careless,  and  indifferent— ignorant  alike  of  any 
tincture  of  knowledge  of  languages,  or  they  would  have  known 
that  an  infanta  meant  a  female,  not  a  male,  personage  ;  of  the 
history  of  Spain,  and  of  the  career  and  works  of  Velasquez  in 
particular.    This  is  really  too  full  a  measure  of  ignorance  in  the 


members  of  an  Academy  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  numbers  a 
secretary  for  foreign  correspondence  and  a  professor  of  history 
amongst  its  officials  ! 

As  regards  the  portrait  of  the  little  "/«/!«/<?,"  the  child  is 
evidently  only  just  able  to  stand  alone  ;  it  may  thus  perhaps  be 
the  picture  alluded  to  by  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell,  in  his 
Life  of  Velasquez^  as  the  fiirst  work  which  the  painter  executed 
after  his  return  from  Italy  in  1631,  the  young  pnnce  having  been 
bom  during  his  absence  of  about  a  year  and  a  half. 

The  picture  is  somewhat  darker  than  the  other  works  of  this 
particular  period  of  Velasquez,  and  the  influence  of  Ribera,  es- 
pecially in  the  " handling"  of  portions  of  the  work,  is  still  per- 
ceptible, but  the  admirably  facile  yet  most  truthful  execution 
pertaining  to  Velasquez  alone— that  power  of  expressing,  with  a 
few  magical  touches  and  loose  strokes  of  the  brush,  delicate  and 
refined  passages  of  form  and  texture,  to  the  rendering  of  which 
other  painters  would  have  patiently  devoted  hours  or  even  days 
of  labour  is  yet  everywhere  visible. 

The  portrait  (No.  142),  also  the  property  of  Sir  Richard 
Wallace,  that  of  a  thoroughly  typical  Andalusian  lady—"  petite," 
short  of  stature,  not  beautiful,  but  yet  graceful  and  attractive— 
has  been  for  years  confounded  in  my  mind  with  real,  Uving, 
individuals  of'^her  race.  To  my  imagination  she  is  the  same 
lady  who  sat  next  to  me  at  the  first  bull-fight  I  witnessed  in 
Spain,  when  the  gentle,  regular  waftings  of  that  very  fan  never 
ceased  or  varied  all  the  time,  whilst  I  hid  my  face,  and  dared 
not  look  at  the  cruel  horrors  going  on  before  me.  Again  how 
often  have  I  seen  her  ii'ith  that  very  rosary  at  early  mass.  The 
clear,  rose-tinted  complexion  of  this  lady  suggests  to  my  mind 
that  she  must  have  been  a  Granadine  belle ;  however,  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  known  about  her,  but  that  she  lived  and 
died,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  been  painted  by 
Velasquez. 

The  picture  came  from  the  collection  of  the  Spanish  banker, 
the  Marquis  Aguado,  sold  in  Paris  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago, 
and  it  is  well  known  by  more  than  one  engraving  executed  from 
it.     It  was  probably  painted  some  years  after  the  other  picture. 

There  is  but  one  important  work  of  Murillo  in  the  present 
exhibition  (No.  98),  the  "  Charity  of  Saint  Tomas  of  Villanueva," 
contributed  by  Sir  Richard  Wallace.  Murillo  painted  many 
pictures  representing  the  actions  of  this  local  saint  of  the  Seville 
district,  and  they  are  amongst  the  most  interesting  and  beautiftil 
of  his  productions.  They  afforded  scope  for  the  pourtrayal  of 
the  men  and  women  of  Spain  as  they  existed  around  him,  and 
as  the  present  generation  still  live,  but  httle  changed— the 
peasants  and  beggars,  clad  in  the  universal  "  paflo  pardo  "  of 
russet-tinted  Spain  ;  the  idle  melon- munching  "  muchachos  "  of 
the  streets ;  the  half-naked  children ;  the  women  with  lustrous 
eyes  gleaming  beneath  their  dark  mantillas ;  the  dark,  smooth- 
cropped  priests.  At  an  hour's  notice  any  time  the  streets  of 
Seville  would  still  furnish  materials  for  a  tableau  vivant  the 
very  counterpart  of  this  fine  picture. 

This  work  belongs  to  the  mature  period  of  Murillo,  when  he 
painted  firmly  and  solidly,  with  a  practised  hand  and  with, 
perfect  mastery  of  all  technical  resources.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  wiUi  the  cnture  cycle  of  his  works,  and  especially 
with  his  pictures  at  Seville,  will  discern  in  it  traces  of  the  ex- 
ternal influences  which  still  exercised  lingering  sway  over  this 
most  nationzd  and  original  painter  ;  reminiscences  of  Velasquez,, 
Vandyck,  and  Pedro  de  Moya ;  but  the  mass  of  picture-lovers 
will  see  in  it  only  the  pure  genius  of  Murillo.  This  picture 
is,  indeed,  an  excellent  t^rpical  example  of  its  class  and  period, 
which  was  that  of  transition  from  the  earlier  dark  manner  of 
the  master  to  that  of  his  ultimate  characteristic  style.  It  offers^ 
however,  few  evidences  of  the  "  estilo  vaporoso,"  or  of  the  colours 
blended  with  "leche  y  sangre"  which  have  always  been  the 
delight  of  the  art  amateurs  0?  his  own  country. 

No.  104,  "  Moses  in  the  Bulrushes,"  according  to  the  cata- 
logue ascribed  to  Murillo,  and  the  property  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  great  Spanish/ 
painter,  nor  indeed  with  any  other  Spanish  master.  It  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  evidently  an  Italian  picture  of  the  second  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  although  an  excellent  work  of 
art,  not  with  certainty  to  be  ascribed  to  any  particular  master. 
•  I  have  an  impression  that  it  may  possibly  be  the  work  of  Andrea 
Sacchi ;  it  is  at  all  events  clear  that  the  authorship  has  always 
been  considered  rather  uncertain,  for  there  exists  a  last-century 
engraving  of  the  picture  in  which  it  is  ascribed  to  Vandyck ; 
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it  is,  however,  as  little  like  the  work  of  Vandyck  as  that  of 
Murillo. 

No.  93,  by  Francisco  Zurbaran,  is  a  good  example  of  a  limited 
special  class  of  subjects  within  which  a  second-rate  master 
almost  achieved  real  excellence.  This  picture,  which  has  the 
interesting  pecuHarity  of  being  fully  signed  and  dated  (1639),  was 
one  of  the  pictures  collected  in  Spain  by  Baron  Taylor  for  King 
Louis-Philippe,  and  which  during  his  reign  formed  th^  "  Spanish 
Gallery  "  of  the  Louvre.  It  was  there  a  "  pendant  "  to  the  very 
similar  but  superior  picture  now  in  the  National  Gallery  ;  both 
were  purchased  at  the  sale  of  Louis-Philippe's  pictures  at 
Christie  and  Manson's. 

The  Flemish  and  Dutch  pictures  form  the  great  bulk  of  the 
present  exhibition,  and  there  are  many  admirable  works  which 
well  deserve  careful  note  and  description,  but  time  and  space 
will  only  allow  me  to  make  a  few  hasty  and  discursive  allusions. 
Amongst  the  greatest  masters,  Cuyp,  usually  so  well  represented 
in  this  country,  is  less  so  this  year  than  on  the  two  previous 
occasions ;  there  is,  perhaps,  no  really  first-rate  specimen — the 
large  "Landscape  with  Bridge,  Figures,  and  Cattle"  (No.  157), 
contributed  by  Mr.  Bond,  though  certainly  an  important  spe- 
cimen verging  on  the  best  period  of  the  master,  is  somewhat 
eclipsed  by  the  larger  repetition  of  the  same  composition  in  the 
collection  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute.  Rembrandt  also  does  not 
dominate  so  powerfully  this  year,  yet  the  two  large  pictures, 
portraits  of  "  Jan  Palekan  (?)  and  his  Wife  and  Children " 
(Nos.  90  and  loi),  are  very  important  as  specimens  of  the  style 
and  "  technique  "  of  the  early  period  of  the  great  master.  What 
can  possibly  have  moved  the  managers  of  the  exhibition  to 
exhibit  the  flagrant  copy  (No.  68 — portrait  of  an  old  woman 
called  Rembrandt's  mother),  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Hope- 
town,  passes  comprehension ;  the  well  known  and  most  certain 
original  of  that  picture  hangs  in  the  National  Gallery.  It  was, 
indeed,  rumoured  in  art-circles,  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  of 
the  latter  from  Lady  Eastlake,  three  or  four  years  ago,  that 
a  well-known  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  disputed  the  fact 
of  its  genuineness,  maintaining  that  Lord  Hopetown's  picture 
was  the  real  and  veritable  original ;  it  is  to  be  hoped,  now  at  all 
events,  that  the  authority  in  question  has  recognised  the  fact 
that  the  late  president  of  the  Royal  Academy  knew  more  about 
ancient  pictures  than  he  does.  In  all  probability  the  copy  now 
being  e^bited  was  executed  during  the  period  when  the  National 
Gallery  picture  was  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Wells,  of  Redleaf. 

There  are  several  admirable  works  by  Vandyck,  the  two  most 
admirable  portraits  of  Philippe  Le  Roy  and  his  wife  (Nos. 
134  and  128),  contributed  by  Sir  Richard  Wallace,  which  in 
the  first  edition  of  the  Academy  catalogue  were  ridiculously 
described  as  the  portraits  of  "  Philippe  le  -^^/,"  and  portrait  of 
"  the  Queen  of  Philippe  le  Roi,"  are  too  weU  known  to  need 
further  illustration.  A  really  important  contribution  has  been 
made  by  the  Earl  of  Hopetown  in  the  admirable  portrait  of  the 
Archduchess  Isabella  Clara  Eugenia,  Governess  of  the  Nether- 
lands in  her  widowhood  (No.  64). 

With  the  exception  of  the  two  glorious  landscapes  by  Rubens 
the  "  Rainbow  Landscape"  (No.  125,  Sir  Richard  Wallace),  and 
No.  195,  "  The  Watering-place,"  lent  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
the  great  Flemish  master  is  weakly  represented. 

The  beautiful  portrait,  ascribed  to  Rubens  (No.  59,  belonging 
to  Elarl  Brownlow),  is  most  certainly  a  fine  work  of  Vandyck, 
executed  shortly  before  he  came  to  England. 

One  of  those  services  jwhich  the  Academy  should  specially 
endeavour  to  render  is  exemplified  in  the  having  obtained  for 
exhibition  the  series  of  admirable  Dutch  and  Flemish  pictures 
belonging  to  Mrs.  Charles  Cope — this  most  welcome  "  envoi "  is 
a  strikii^  instance  of  the  wealth  of  this  country  in  works  of  art 
of  the  very  highest  class,  all  but  unknown  to  the  majority  of 
lovers  of  art.  Probably  no  finer  or  more  precious  work  of  the 
master  exists  than  the  exquisite  "  Francois  Mieris "  (No.  194) 
or  the  "J3n  Stecn"  j(No.  197).  Two  other  notable  pictures  from 
the  same  source,  works  of  exceptional  excellence,  though  by 
masters  of  secondary  rank,  are  the  "Asselyn"  (No.  65)  and  the 
"Van  der  Meulen  "  (No.  84). 

Mr.  T.  Baring's  beautiful  picture  ascribed  to  Job  Berkheyden 
(No.  177)  is  a  treasure  unequalled  in  its  speciality.  The  owner, 
however,  must  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  picture  is  in 
reality  signed  by  Gerard  Berkheyden.  It  was  doubtless 
mainly  painted  by  the  latter,  but  in  all  likelihood  the  beautiful 
figures  were  introduced  by  the  other  and  more  talented  brother. 


I  have  space  for  only  one  more  notice ;  it  is  that  of  the 
portrait,  by  Holbein  (No.  32),  belonging  to  Mr.  Millais,  R.A. 
If ^  the  pictures  contributed  to  the  present  exhibition  by  Mr. 
Millais'  colleagues  in  the  Academy  had  all  been  as  genuine  and 
as  important  as  this,  the  best  thanks  of  the  public  would  have 
been  due  to  them,  but  as  it  is,  some  of  the  most  worthless  things 
in  the  collection  have  been  contributed  by  them. 

Mr.  Millais'  picture  attracted  much  attention  at  the  recent 
Holbein  exhibition  at  Dresden,  and  it  is  unquestionably  an 
authentic,  well-preserved,  and  important  work  of  the  master— all 
the  more  interesting  inasmuch  as  it  has  only  recently  been 
brought  to  light.  J.  c.  Robinson. 

THE  TEMPLE  OF  DIANA  AT  EPHESUS, 
Since  the  notice  of  Mr.  Wood's  discoveries  in  the  Academy^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  370,  considerable  progress  has  been  made  by  him  in 
clearing  the  site  of  the  temple.  He  recommenced  his  exca- 
vations at  the  end  of  September  last,  the  earliest  period  when 
work  could  be  resumed  with  safety  on  a  site  so  subject  in  the 
summer  months  to  malaria  fever.  Mr.  Wood  calculates  that  at 
the  beginning  of  this  month  he  had  cleared  about  one-third  of 
the  whole  area  of  the  temple.  The  depth  of  soil  over  the  site 
is  upwards  of  twenty  feet,  so  that  the  excavation  will  necessarily 
be  a  long  and  costly  undertaking.  Mr.  Wood  thinks  that  he  has 
traced  part  of  the  line  of  the  inner  row  of  columns  and  cella  wall 
on  the  south  side,  and  there  seems  to  be  ground  for  beheving 
that  the  intercolumniations  of  this  row  were  17  feet.  Until, 
however,  a  much  larger  area  has  been  cleared,  and  the  water, 
which  now  in  the  winter  months  rises  to  four  feet  at  the  bottom 
of  ,the  excavation,  has  been  drained  off,  no  exact  knowledge  of 
the  plan  of  the  temple  can  be  obtained. 

The  architectural  marbles  found  up  the  present  date  consist 
of  portions  of  bases  of  columns,  portions  of  capitals,  and  many 
drums.  The-  cornice  and  architrave  have  nearly  disappeared, 
and  as  yet  tliere  is  no  trace  of  a  frieze  either  plain  or  sculptured. 
Pliny,  as  is  well  known,  asserts  that  36  out  of  the  127  columns 
of  the  temple  were  calaice^  "  sculptured  in  relief,"  a  statement 
which  has  been  a  needless  stumbling-block  to  commentators. 
Mr.  Wood  has  discovered  fragments  of  several  drums  from  these 
ccelatcB  columnce,  and  portions  of  pilasters,  also  sculptured  in 
relief.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  a  drum  next  the  base,  on 
one  side  of  which  the  figures  in  relief  are  very  well  preserved  ; 
on  the  other  side  the  relief  has  been  completely  broken  away, 
probably  by  the  great  weight  of  this  drum  (upwards  of  eleven 
tons)  when  it  was  overthrown. 

The  figures  still  preserved  on  this  drum  consist  of  a  group  of 
male  and  female  figures,  probably  Olympic  deities.  A  naked 
male  figure,  with  Xhi^petasus  hanging  from  his  back,  the  chlamys 
twisted  round  his  left  arm,  and  a  caduceus  in  his  hand,  is  clearly 
Hermes.  He  stands  loolang  up  as  if  addressing  or  hstening  to 
a  female  figure  who  stands  in  front  of  him.  Her  drapery,  a 
talaric  chiton  and  peplos,  would  be  suitable  for  either  Hera 
or  Demeter.  Her  head  is  unfortunately  broken  away.  On  the 
left  of  this  female  figure  is  a  naked  female  figure,  winged,  and 
girt  with  a  sword,  who  can  hardly  be  other  than  Victory.  On 
Sie  right  of  these  figures,  i.e,  behind  Hermes,  is  a  group  of  a 
drapied  female  figure  standing,  her  head  broken  away,  at  her 
side  is  the  lower  half  of  a  draped  figure  seated,  which  appears 
to  be  male.  The  standing  figures  in  this  composition  are  six 
feet  high  ;  the  sculpture  varies  in  projection,  but  may  be  termed 
high  relief.  The  composition  of  the  draperies  is  good,  but  want- 
ing in  originality ;  the  figure  of  Hermes  rather  too  naturalistic, 
with  a  want  of  refinement  in  the  modelling  and  somewhat  ignoble 
in  ihcpose.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  Victory ;  and  the 
shortcomings  in  the  anatomy  and  general  carelessness  in  the  exe- 
cution of  both  these  figures  remind  us  of  similar  defects  in  the 
treatment  of  figures  on  the  coins  of  the  Seleucidae  and  other  kings 
of  the  Macedonian  period.  If,  however,  regarded  as  sculpture, 
these  reliefs  will  not  bear  the  test  of  the  highest  standard  of  criti- 
cism ;  they  appear  to  be  admirably  calculated  for  their  purpose  as 
architectural  decorations.  If,  as  there  seems  reason  to  believe, 
every  drum  of  the  36  ccelata  columnoe  was  adorned  with  reliefs, 
and  if  these  columns  were  60  feet  high,  a  richness  of  effect  un- 
exampled in  Greek  architecture  must  have  been  attained,  which 
Phidias  might  perhaps  have  pronounced  barbaric,  but  which 
was  in  harmony  with  the  Oriental  tendency  and  exaggerated 
I  proportions  and  gorgeousness  of  ornament  which  characterized 
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the  Greek  art  of  the  Macedonian  period.  Fragments  of  reliefs 
on  pilasters,  corresponding  in  proportions  with  those  of  the 
drums  of  columns,  have  also  been  found,  but  it  is  as  well  to 
reserve  the  description  of  these  till  they  arrive  in  England,  with 
the  rest  of  the  cargo  of  marbles  shipped  by  Mr.  Wood  on  board 
H.M.S.  Caledonia  last  month.  This  cargo  will  probably  be  sent 
on  from  Malta  very  shortly. 

The  architecture  of  the  temple  of  Diana  is,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  Ionic,  and  very  similar  in  character  to  that  of 
the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Branchidae,  which  was  probably  of  the 
same  date.  With  the  exception  of  the  fragments  of  calatce 
columna  and  pilasters,  no  sculptures  have  been  found  on  the  actual 
site  of  the  temple  except  such  very  small  fragments  as  to  lead 
us  to  fear  that  the  Byzantine  Christians,  who  evidently  used  the 
temple  as  a  quarry,  smashed  up  its  statues  with  an  iconoclastic 
thoroughness  which  left  nothing  for  subsequent  barbarians  to 
destroy.  C.  T.  Newton. 

THE  ORATORIO  CONCERTS. 
It  was  pleasant  to  find  the  "  Oratorio  Concerts,"  after  so  long 
an  interval,  again  proclaiming  their  raison  d'etre  by  such  a 
performance  as  that  of  Bach's  Passiofismusik  on  February  20  ; 
m  the  presence,  too,  of  so  large  and  sympathetic  an  auditory. 
The  inevitable  imperfection  of  the  earlier  performance  of  this 
work  in  England — inevitable  not  so  much  from  its  absolute 
difficulty  as  from  the  novelty  or  strangeness  of  its  style  to 
English  musicians — might  have  postponed  for  an  indefinite 
period  the  ultimate  acceptance  of  one  of  inferior  order.  On  the 
Passtonsmusik  the  effect  of  these  essays  has  been  altogether 
different.  The  attention  of  thoughtful  students  has  been  con- 
tinually directed  towards  it.  Favoured  by  the  recent  acces- 
sibility of  copies,  singers  and  players  whose  consideration  for- 
merly was  limited  to  their  own  "  parts  "  have  learned  to  know 
the  work  as  a  whole ;  and  hearers,  like  performers,  in  becoming 
familiar  with,  have  become  reconciled  to  much  in  it  that  once 
seemed  to  them  ugly  or  uncouth.  Nothing  seems  now  wanting 
but  more  frequent  hearing  to'  give  The  Passion  of  Bach  a  place 
in  the  hearts  of  the  EngUsh  people  beside  that  of  The  Messiah 
,  of  Handel. 

Mr.  Joseph  Bamby,  following  in  the  track  opened  out  by  Sir 
W.  Stemdale  Bennett,  has  certainly  done  his  utmost  to  bring 
this  about.  The  performance  on  the  20th  ult,  under  his  direction, 
was  incomparably  the  best  that  has  yet  been  given  in  England 
— a  performance  (the  first  of  which  this  could  fairly  be  said) 
correct  as  well  as  hearty  enough  to  have  enabled  an  intelligent 
amateur,  hearing  the  work  for  the  first  time,  to  form  a  fair  esti- 
mate of  its  merits.  The  principal  solo  parts  were  assigned  to 
Madame  Cora  de  Wilhorst,  Miss  Julia  Elton,  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd, 
and  Herr  Stockhausen.  To  the  ladies  may  be  awarded  the 
credit  of  good  intention  and  careful  study ;  to  the  gentlemen 
something — indeed,  much — more.  Mr.  Lloyd  sustained  his 
arduous  part,  consisting  almost  exclusively  of  recitative  and  aria 
Parlante,  bristling  with  difficulties  physical  and  musical,  with 
words  which  must  be  spoken,  on  notes  at  the  top  of  the  voice, 
separated  by  intervals  often  the  most  ungainly  and  unexpected, — 
most  admirably.  Herr  Stockhausen  is  never  heard  to  such 
advantage  as  in  sacred  music  of  the  highest  class,  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  which  he  brings  to  bear  vocal  aptitude  increased 
and  refined  by  careful  training,  an  acquaintance  both  extensive 
and  close  with  music  of  every  epoch,  nation,  and  quality,  and 
general  culture  not  common  among  those  of  his  absorbing  pro- 
fession. The  highest  and  rarest  quality  of  an  interpreter  is  just 
expression,  impossible  without  deep  and  intense  feeling.  The 
depth  and  intensity  of  Herr  Stockhausen's  are  in  no  way  so 
clearly  proved  as  in  the  reticence  by  which  he  governs  its  ex- 
pression on  the  greatest  occasions.  Those  who  remember — 
none  who  heard  it  can  have  forgotten — his  delivery  of  the  only 
one  of  the  Divine  Sufferer's  last  utterances  with  which  Bach  has 
ventured  to  deal,  will  thoroughly  appreciate  my  meaning. 

In  comparison  with  the  enormous  mechanical  difficulties  with 
which  the  performance  of  much  contemporary  music  is  accom- 
panied, those  of  the  Passionsmusik  might  not  seem  to  demand 
special  consideration ;  on  the  contrary,  though  of  a  different 
kind,  they  are  still  considerable.  Both  the  instrumental  and 
vocal  parts  are  deficient  in  that  form,  the  boldness  and  symmetry 
of  which  so  greatly  facilitate  the  realisation  of  most  modern 
music,  and  even  of  the  music  of  many  of  Bach's  predecessors  as 


well  as  contemporaries.  It  can  never  be  argued  from  one  of 
his  passages  what  the  next  will  be,  or  even  from  the  beginning 
of  a  passage  how  it  will  end.  Their  execution,  therefore— their 
reading  at  least— demands,  if  not  a  great,  an  unintermittent 
strain  on  the  executant's  attention.  For  the  first  time  in  my 
recollection,  band  and  chorus,  under  Mr.  Bamby's  latest  guid- 
ance, trod  the  intricate  mazes  which  the  ruthless  old  John 
Sebastian  had  prescribed  for  them,  not  merely  with  unswerving, 
but  apparently  unhesitating,  feet. 

Having  said  thus  much,  I  will  touch  on  two  or  three  matters 
in' which  I  think  their  performance  might  have  been  better.  In 
the  first  chorus,  "  Come,  ye  daughters,**  the  chorale,  "  O  thou 
begotten  Son  of  God,"  was,  even  with  one's  eye  on  the  notes  of 
it  in  the  score,  nearly  inaudible.  As  Mr.  Macfarren  has  shown  ^ 
in  his  admirable  essay  prefixed  to  Messrs.  Novello's  edition  of 
The  Passion,  this  and  other  melodies  incorporated  in  Bach's 
works  were,  and  indeed  still  are,  familiar  to  the  people  of  Ger- 
many; and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  composer 
calculated  on  the  congregations  who  might  "  assist "  at  their 
presentation  lending  their  voices  to  add  to  the  intensity  of 
these  melodies.  Congregational  singing  all  the  world  over 
is  and  always  has  been  in  octaves;  men  and  women  utter- 
ing in  their  natural  registers  the  same  progressions  in  the 
same  key.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  in  the  next 
performance  of  The  Passion,  Mr.  Bamby,  or  it  may  be 
Mr.  Done — for  the  work,  I  rejoice  to  hear,  is  to  be  performed  at 
the  next  Worcester  Festival— will  not  be  withheld  by  any 
pedantic  or  superstitious  veneration  for  Bach's  score  from  carry- 
ing out  Bach's  very  obyious  intention,  even  if  need  be  in  some 
new  way ;  either  by  reinforcing  the  sopranos  to  whom  the 
chorale  is  assigned  by  as  many  tenors,  or  by  brass  instruments. 
Perhaps  both  might  be  employed  with  good  effect.  Having 
counselled  one  seeming  innovation,  I  have  to  protest  against  a 
real  one— the  singing  by  Mr.  Barnby's  choir  of  the  chondes 
without  accompaniment,  and  indeed  the  altogether  too  sparing 
use  of  "  the  sacred  organ  "  throughout  his  performance  of  the 
work.  It  is  needless  in  this  case  to  call  into  court  tradition, 
whose  evidence  would  be  irrefragable.  That  of  the  score  is  still 
more  emphatic.  To  every  chorale  in  the  Leipzig  edition  express 
directions  are  attached  concerning  the  instruments  by  which  the 
several  parts  of  it  are  to  be  accompanied  :  "  viol"  i""  col  sop" 
I"',"  and  the  like.  Moreover  the  basses  are,  throughout  the  work, 
figured;  and  figures  added  to  basses,  it  need  not  be  said,  repre- 
sent notes.  Why  are  these  notes  omitted  in  performance  rather 
than  any  others  ?  Mr.  Bamby  can  hardly  be  moved  to  their 
omission  by  the  small  desire  to  show  how  cleverly  his  choir  can 
do  without  them.  Nor  can  he  think  that  Art  is  served  by  turn- 
ing these  Titanic  expressions  of  the  most  tremendous  event  in 
history  into  pretty  part  songs.  The  finical  gradations,  the 
obstreperous  fortes,  and  the  all  but  inaudible  pianos,  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  which  the  organ  is  mute  during  these  chorales,  are  of 
themselves  heresies  unknown  to  ancient  practice  ;  in  any  case 
they  are  altogether  out  of  place  in  the  rendering  of  these  austere 
products  of  the  country  of  great  organs  and  great  organists. 

The  work  under  Mr.  Barnby's  direction  is  considerably  cur- 
tailed. This  is  inevitable  :  as  a  whole,  its  perfomiance — ^with 
aJU  the  "  da  capos  " — would  as  certainly  exhaust  the  patience  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  auditor  as  of  the  most  untiring  performer. 
Probably,  however  this  curtailment  may  be  made,  somebody 
will  miss  something  he  would  willingly  have  retained.  Perhaps 
on  another  occasion  Mr.  Bamby  will  feel  encouraged  to  restore 
a  few  of  the  excised  numbers.  Or  how  would  it  do  to  perform 
each  part  entire  on  two  separate  and  not  distant  occasions? 
The  WeihnachtS'Oratorium  is  designed  for  perfomiance  on  six 
different  occasions.  Anyhow,  the  occasional  presentation  of 
such  a  work  is  a  thing  to  be  grateful  for,  and  a  thing  the  possi- 
bility of  which,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  would  never  have 
entered  the  mind  of  its  great  author's  most  enthusiastic  wor- 
shipper. John  Hullah. 


NOTES  ON  ART  AND  LITERATURE. 


Professor  Liebrecht  writes  to  us  to  say  that  the  opinion 
which  he  expressed  in  the  Accuiemy,  vol.  ii.  p.  279,  concern- 
ing Simrock's  translation  of  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  by 
Walpurgisnachtstraum  was  not  intenjded^o  b^^B^  |^d 
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communicates  the  following  summary  of  tlie  objections 
which  have  been  made  to  it : — 

"  In  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream  mention  is  made  of  a  May-day  fes- 
tival jnst  oyer,  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  title  or  the  remainder 
of  the  play.  Kurz,  the  principal  opponent  of  Simrock,  attempted  two 
years  ago  to  explain  the  contradiction  in  the  Shakespeare-Jakrbuch ; 
but  whatever  view  is  taken  of  the  question,  the  allusion  to  the  *  ob- 
ser\'ance '  is  only  incidental,  and  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  fixing  the 
date  positively  and  precisely,  while  in  all  the  rest  of  the  play  a  different 
time  of  year  is  certainly  supposed.  .  Thus  Titania  says  to  Oberon  : — 

"  '  And  never,  since  the  middle  summer's  spring. 

Met  we 

But  with  UttY  brawls  thou  hast  disturbed  our  sport.' 

Midsummer  nights  therefore  are  the  season  for  elfin  revels,  and  the 
title  is  in  complete  correspondence  with  Titania's  words. 

'*  The  objection  that  the  title,  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dreamy  may  be 
spurious  is  met  by  Meres,  who  gives  it,  so  to  say,  as  the  official  desig- 
nation in  his  catalogue  of  Shakespeare's  works  ;  and  another  suggestion, 
that  Shakespeare  may  have  written  Summer  Nights  Dream,  and  in- 
cluded May  in  the  summer,  is  equally  untenable,  for,  like  the  Germans, 
Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries  had  long  laid  aside  the  old  Teutonic 
division  of  the  year  into  two  seasons,  and  '  mayings '  and  *  summerings ' 
were  kept  even  superfluously  distinct.  In  short,  there  is  but  one  single 
passage  in  the  play  where  the  season  is  May,  everywhere  else  \%  is 
Midsummer ;  the  one  is  a  passing  allusion,  and  the  other  is  essential 
and  lasts  throughout  the  whole  piece. 

*•  But  again,  even  supposing,  what  is  not  conceded,  that  May-night  is 
the  time  of  the  play,  it  still  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  Walpurgis- 
naeht^  for  the  English  maying  and  the  German  witches*  sabbath  are 
two  distinct  and  in  their  form  diametrically  opposite  traditions,  which 
must  not  be  confounded.  Shakespeare  had  no  conception  of  a  Wal- 
purgis-night. It  is  only  since  Goethe  that  the  idea  has  been  common 
property  in  Germany :  and  to  credit  the  great  poet  with  a  conception 
quite  foreign  to  his  mind  is  a  serious  falsihcation  of  literary  truth.  To 
the  objection,  '  We  translate  for  Germans,  not  for  Shakespeare,*  it  may 
be  answered  that  Germans  have  a  right  to  the  genuine  Shakespeare, 
who  knew  nothing  about  Walpurgis-night ;  otherwise  we  might  have  a 
translation  of  Homer  in  which  Troy  is  bombarded  with  cannon.'* 


Don  Andrea  Caravita  recently  completed  his  valuable  book 
of  reference  on  the  codices  and  treasures  of  art  in  the  abbey  of 
Montecassino.  With  the  publication  of  a  third  and  final  volume 
he  carries  the  history  of  his  monastery  to  the  opening  of  the 
present  century.  An  interesting  MS.  fragment  describes  the  sack 
of  Montecassino  by  the  French,  and  the  narrative,  from  the  pen 
of  an  eye-witness,  reads  curiously  enough  at  a  time  when  the 
French  are  complaining  of  the  plundering  which  the  Germans 
are  said  to  have  carried  on  in  France.  The  most  valuable  con- 
tributions which  the  book  contains  are,  however,  excerpts  from 
accounts  and  papers  illustrating  the  lives  of  Andrea  da  Salerno, 
Marco  Pini  of  Sienna,  Francesco  and  Leandro  Bassano,  Antonio 
and  Francesco  da  San  Gallo,  Marliano  da  Nola,  Solosmeo,  and 
other  artists  of  less  note. 

It  has  been  hitherto  believed  that  Andrea  da  Salerno,  after 
studying  under  Raphael,  retired  to  Naples,  where  he  died  in 
1545.  The  Montecassino  records  give  notices  of  the  works 
which  Andrea  executed  between  15 18  and  1530  in  the  choir  and 
two  chapels  of  the  monastery  ;  they  comprise  a  will  drawn  up 
at  Gaeta  a  few  days  before  the  painter's  death.  Andrea  resided 
habitually  at  Gaeta,  where  he  produced  several  pictures.  He 
was  buried  there  in  1530  in  the  church  of  Sant'  Angelo  Pal- 
lanzano. 

Marco  Pini  is  well  known  as  a  pupil  of  Beccafumi,  who  wan- 
dered from  Sienna  to  Rome  in  1549,  and,  passing  south,  founded 
a  pseudo-Michaelangelesque  school  of  art  in  Naples.  The  con- 
tract in  which  he  agreed  to  paint  the  whole  of  the  crypt-church 
of  St.  Benedict  at  Montecassino  is  dated  1557-8. 

TraveUers  may  still  see  in  the  refectory  of  the  abbey  a  large 
picture,  twenty-seven  feet  long  by  eighteen  feet  in  height,  repre- 
senting the  charity  of  St  Benedict.  On  a  comer  of  the  canvas 
are  the  words :  "  Leander  Bassano  fecit."  This  colossal  piece 
was'  unknown  to  Ridolfi,  and  escaped  the  attention  of  Lanzi, 
though  it  was  noticed  in  the  chronicles  of  Gattola  and  Tosti. 
It  was  re-discovered,  so  to  speak,  in  1863,  by  M.  de  la  Fage, 
who  printed  the  records  referring  to  it  in  his  Essais  de  Diphti- 
rographie  musicale.  The  curious  fact  which  the  documents 
republished  by  Caravita  reveals  is  that  the  canvas  was  ordered 
in  1 591  of  Francesco  Bassano,  and  left  unfinished  at  his  death 
in  1 592.    But  a  new  agreement  was  made  with  Leandro,  who 


finished  and  delivered  the  work  in  1593.  But  Leandro  had  no* 
more  right  to  sign  his  name  where  we  find  it  than  Giovanni 
Bellini  would  have  had  to  sign  Gentile  Bellini's  "Sermon  of 
St.  Mark'' at  the  Brera. 

For  the  first  time  we  have  a  distinct  account  of  the  share 
which  the  San  Galli  and  others  had  in  the  celebrated  tomb  of 
Piero  de'  Medici  at  Montecassino.  It  is  well  known  that  Piero 
had  been  appointed  governor  of  the  Cassinese  estates  by 
Louis  XI L,  and  that  he  successfully  defended  the  abbey  against 
the  Spaniards.  When  the  French  star  was  on  the  wane,  Piero 
tried  to  escape  into  the  fortress  of  Gaeta,  but  he  was  lost  in  a 
storm  at  sea,  and  his  remains  after  recovery  were  placed  in 
a  vault  at  Montecassino.  It  was  not  till  Clen^ient  VI I.  received 
the  tiara  that  any  attempt  was  made  to  do  honour  to  Piero's 
memory.  Caravita's  documents  show  that  the  mausoleum  was 
planned  by  Antonio  da  San  Gallo,  executed  by  Solosmeo  and 
other  Florentines,  and  adorned  with  statues  by  Francesco  da 
San  Gallo.  The  first  stone  was  laid  in  1531,  and  the  whole 
structure  was  finished,  after  many  delays,  in  1 546,  but  the  in- 
scription was  only  carved  in  1552,  and  the  translation  of  Piero's 
remains  only  took  place  in  1559. 

At  no  great  distance  from  this  mausoleum  is  the  tomb  of 
Guido  Fieramosca,  respecting  which  we  ascertain  that  it  was 
designed  by  Giovanni  Marliano  da  Nola,  who  contracted  for  it 
in  1535,  the  carvers  being  Solosmeo,  Giovanni  Francesco  di 
Chimento,  and  Lorenzo  il  Fancelo.  C.-C. 


In  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung  for  February  15,  Julian  Schmidt 
discusses,  cLpr^pos  of  Hermann  Grimm,  the  question  whether 
contemporary  artists  ought  to  be  criticized  in  their  lifetime. 
He  answers  in  the  affirmative  as  regards  all  varieties  of  art  and 
literature,  and  proceeds  to  characterize  Grimm's  Essays  on 
Modern  Art  with  a  good  deal  of  justice  and  discrimination,  but 
the  article  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  an  illustration  of  the  endless- 
ness of  literary  criticism  when  once  criticism  is  recognised  as  a 
branch  of  literature.  Hermann  Grimm  is  an  art-critic,  and 
Schmidt's  critique  upon  him  would  be  fair  matter  for  fresh  criti- 
cism unless  we  decide  that  only  original  and  independent  con- 
tributions to  art  and  literature  should  be  criticized  while  their 
authors  are  alive,  in  which  case  only  here  and  there  an  immortal 
critic  like  Lessing  would  live  to  be  judged  at  all. 


A.  Gaedeke  communicates  to  Itn  Neuen  Reich  (February  2) 
some  unpublished  letters  from  the  Austrian  minister  in  England 
at  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great's  visit  to  this  country  in  1698. 
They  confirm  the  report  that  the  czar  sat,  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller 
for  his  portrait,  and  agree  with  other  contemporary  notices  in 
failing  to  see  in  him  much  more  than  a  barbarian  with  an  extra- 
vagant taste  for  shipbuilding* 


A  curious  discovery  of  buried  treasures  was  made  some  days 
ago  at  Benevento  by  a  mason  who  was  removing  the  foundations 
of  an  old  wall.  His  pickaxe  struck  upon  a  large  pot,  and  on 
putting  in  his  hand  he  found  it  full  of  freshly  stamped  gold  coins. 
They  proved  to  belong  to  the  time  of  Manfred,  and  bear  on  one 
side  his  escutcheon,  on  the  other  the  Suabian  eagle. 


The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  (February  1 5)  is  enlivened  by  a 
Proverbe  from  George  Sand  ;  the  dialogue  has  the  lively  dramatic 
neatness  of  which  the  French  stage  possesses  and  retains  the 
secret,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  the  author,  like  most  of  her  country- 
men, seems  unable  to  bring  this  remarkable  and  admirable 
technical  dexterity  to  bear  upon  any  other  subject  than  the  "  to 
be  or  not  to  be "  of  a  criminal  intrigue ;  in  this  case  the  latter 
alternative  is  however  preferred. 


Towards  the  end  of  last  year  the  Anzeiger  fiir  Kunde  der 
deutschen  FJ?rj8r«/ published  some  extracts  from  a  newly  discovered 
Middle-Dutch  poem  on  the  Trojan  War,  which  a  writer  in  the 
Allgemeine  Zeitung  (February  13)  proceeds  to  assign  to  Maer- 
lant,  the  author  of  the  Spiegelhistoriael  and  other  works  well 
known  in  the  history  of  Dutch  literature  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  manuscript  was  found  in  the  library  of  Graf  v.  Loe  in 
Wissen-Weeze,  and  contains  about  38,400  lines,  though  the  end 
appears  to  be  wanting.     Its  authorship  is  plain  from  a  passage 
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which  also  establishes  the  identity  of  the  "Jacob  de  Coster  van 
Merlant,"  mentioned  in  the  famous  "  boec  van  Merline,"  with 
the  well-known  poet  Maerlant,  who  was  therefore  probably  sex- 
ton of  Maerlant,  near  Brielle.  The  romance  of  Tor^c,  yrhich  has 
hitherto  passed  for  an  anonymous  work,  is,  by  a  plausible  emen- 
dation, restored  to  the  same  writer.  Two  other  poems,  one  on 
dreams  and  the  other  on  precious  stones,  are  mentioned  by 
name,and  may  perhaps  be  discovered  hereafter,  but  the  History 
of  Troy  is  in  any  case  an  interesting  and  important  work. 

New  Publications. 

Andreucci,  O.    Delia  Biblioteca  e  pinacoteca  dell'  Arcispedale  di 

Santa  Maria  Novella,  dcUe  ricordanze   dei   suoi  benefattori  :  con- 

sideraziuni  storico-critiche.    Firenze  :  Campolmi. 
Erzahlungen  u.  Schwanke.     (Deutsche  Klassiker  des  Mittelalters 

mit   Wort-   u.   Sacherklarungen  beg.   von.   F.    Pfeiffer.)     Leipzig: 

Brockhaus. 
Essays  on  Cathedrals  by  various  writers,  edited  by  Rev.  J.  S. 

Howson.     Murray. 
Henkel,   H.     Studien  zur  Geschichte  der  Griechischen  Lehre  vom 

Staat.     Leipzig  :  Teubner. 
KoNiG  RoTHER.     (Deutsche  Dichtungen  d.  Mittelalters  mit  Wort-  u. 

Sacherklarungen  beg.   von  K.  Bartsch.     Bd.  I.)     Herausgeg.    von 

H.  Ruckert.     Leipzig  :  Brockhaus. 
Lamartine,  a.  de.    Twenty-five  Years  of  My  Life.    Transl.  by  Lady 

Herbert.    Bentley. 
Mbissner,  J.     Untersuchungen iib.  Shakespeare's  "Sturm."    Dessau  : 

Reissner. 
Obermi^lLER,  W.    Die  Abstammung  der  Magyaren,  mit  einer  Einleitg. 

lib.  die  kelt.  Wanderungen  u.  die  heut.  europaischen  Volker.    Wien  : 

Herzfeld  u.  Bauer. 
Proverbes  et  Dictons  agricoles  de  France.     Strasbourg  ;  Bergcr- 

Levrault  et  Cie. 
Shakespeare.    Macbeth.    Erkl.  von  W.  Wagner.    Leipzig  :  Teubner. 
Strube,    C.     Supplement  zu  den   Studien  iib.   den  BUderkreis  von 

Eleusis.     Hrsg.  von  H.  Brunn. 
Walcott,  .^L  E.  C.    Traditions  and  Customs  of  Cathedrals.    Murray. 


Theology. 

The  Greek  New  Testament,  edited  from  Ancient  Authorities,  with 

the  Latin  Version  of  Jerome  from  the  Codex  Amiatinus.    By  S.  P. 

Tregelles,  LL.D.    Matthew  to  Philemon.     Bagster  and  Sons,  1&70. 
Novum   Teatamentum    Graece.      Ad  antiquissimos  testes   denuo 

recensuit,  apparatum  criticum  omni  studio  perfectum  apposuit,  etc. 

C.  Tischendorf.     Ed.  octava   critic^   major.     Vols.  I.  II.  iasc.  I. 

Lipsiac  :  Giesccke  et  Devrient,  1869,  1870. 

A  JOINT  notice  of  these  two  editions  of  the  New  Testament 
is  amply  justified,  as  well  by  the  similarity  of  their  form  and 
object,  as  by  the  common  relation  in  which  they  stand  to 
the  labours  of  Lachmann.  Assuming,  as  we  may  fairly  do,' 
that  the  careers  of  Tregelles  and  Tischendorf  are  well 
known  to  our  readers,  the  .first  question  which  arises  is 
obviously  this,  What  are  their  respective  principles  of  textual 
criticism?  In  the  case  of  Tregelles,  we  are  referred  by 
himself  to  his  Account  of  the  Printed  Text  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament^  6^r.  (Bagster,  1859),  and  his  Introduction  to  the 
Textual  Criticism  of  tJie  New  Testament  (Longmans,  1856). 
We  regret  that  we  have  only  had  access  to  the  latter  of 
these  works,  but  the  remarks  it  contains  on  the  character, 
&c.  of.'manuscripts  (pp.  24-389)  are  among  the  best  which 
have  been  written,  and  confirm  us  in  the  earnest  hope  that 
the  author  may  soon  be  well  enough  to  bring  out  the  pro- 
legomena together  with  the  small  remaining  portion  of  the 
text.  A  just  admiration  is  expressed  (p.  134  sqq.)  for 
Lachmanp,  who  is  ably  defended  by  Tregelles  against  many 
objections  and  misconceptions.  At  the  samej  time  the  two 
notorious  defects  of  Lachmann's  edition  are  clearly  brought 
out,  viz.  that  the  authorities  cited  are  too  few  in  number, 
and  that  the  Greek  MSS.  were  but  imperfectly  collated  by 
Philip  Buttmann.  Three  (/>.  B,  C,  D)  out  of  Lachmann's 
four  primary  documents  (A,  B,C,  witnesses  for  the  East; 


D,  for  the  West)  were,  as  Tischendorf  has  shown  {Novum 
Testamentum  Greece,  7th  edit.  p.  cix  sqq.)^  not  as  yet  properly 
edited.  Both  defects  have  been  carefully  avoided  by  Tre- 
gelles, whose  authorities  are  at  once  more  abundant  than 
Lachmann's,  and  have  been  most  scrupulously  edited  and 
collated  by  himself  or  by  Tischendorf;  in  rare  instances  by 
others. 

The  object  of  Dr.  Tregelles'  edition  is  thus  described  by 
himself  in  the  Introductory  Notice : — 

"  To  give  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  on  the  authority  of  the 
ancient  witnesses,  MSS.  and  versions,  with  the  aid  of  the  earlier 
citations,  so  as  to  present  as  far  as  possible  (he  text  Itst  attested  in  the 
earlier  centuries  ;  to  foUow  certain  proof s^  when  obtainable,  which  carry 
us  as  near  as  possible  to  the  apostolic  age,^* 

This  too  was  the  aim  of  Lachmann,  but  is  hardly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  words  of  Tregelles,  which  occur  soon  after- 
wards :  "  The  object  of  textual  criticism  is  the  ascertainment, 
on  grounds  of  evidence,  of  what  the  sacred  authors  actually 
wrote '^  For  it  is  clear  that  the  best  attested  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  original  reading,  and  Lachmann  therefore  drew  a 
distinction  between  his  diplomatic  criticism,  which  is  simply 
concerned  with  the  best  accredited  text,  and  the  function  of 
exegesis,  which  has  to  restore  the  original  text  itself,  and 
which  he,  as  a  mere  philologist,  modestly  forbore  to  exercise. 
Tregelles,  indeed,  probably  means  chiefly  that  the  actual 
words  of  the  sacred  authors  are  much  more  traceable  in  the 
earlier  than  in  the  later  MSS.,  but  his  hesitation  between  the 
method  customary  among  historians  and  practised  even  by 
Griesbach,  of  at  once  inferring  the  original  reading,  and 
the  purely  diplomatic  method  of  Lachmann,  cannot  be 
mistaken.  The  difficulty  of  keeping  criticism  objective  in- 
creases with  the  growth  of  the  critical  material,  and  the 
extension  of  the  limits  of  textual  evidence.  Even  Dr.  Tre- 
gelles has  not  entirely  succeeded  in  overcoming  this.  It  is 
true  that  exegetical  propriety  finds  no  place  among  his  criteria 
of  a  good  reading,  an  omission  doubtless  dictated  by  the  con- 
sideration that  a  reference  to  exegesis  would  interfere  with  a 
criticism  which  is  essentially  diplomatic.  And  yet  his  cri- 
tical decisions  are  not  always  uninfluenced  by  internal  evi- 
dences, of  which  no  account  is  given  in  the  notes  below  the 
text,  and  which  we  must  tlierefore  read  "between  the  lines.*' 
This  is  clear  fi-om  the  examples  given  in  the  Introduction 
(p.  345  sqq,)y  where  the  critical  evidence  on  the  sections 
Matt.  i.  18-25,  ^iv.  22-xv.  II,  I  John  v.  7,  is  accompanied 
by  a  very  explicit  commentary.  We  are  far  from  censuring 
severely  this  modification  of  theory  by  practice,  >nd  will 
only  add  that  the  critical  rules  stated  in  the  preface  to 
Part  I.,  and  at  greater  length  in  the  Introduction  (p.  343  sqq,)^ 
are  well  deserving  of  attention. 

We  now  turn  to  the  eighth  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
by  Tischendorf;  the  seventh  has  been  already  noticed  else- 
where.* Very  large  additions  have  agaui  been  made  to  the 
critical  apparatus,  chief  among  which  is  the  Cod.  Sinaiticus. 
Without  prejudice  even  to  a  Tregelles,  we  may  venture  to 
say  that  the  material  supplied  by  Tischendorf  is  marked  by 
equal  exactness^  and  is  much  mere  copious.  Among  other 
points  of  superiority  is  this,  that  Tischendorf  has  employed 
a  greater  number  of  cursives  than  Tregelles,  who  has  con- 
tented himself  with  adducing  a  few  important  specimens, 
and  that  he  has  also  mentioned  how  many  of  these  support 
any  particular  reading.  But,  as  we  said  before,  this  copious- 
ness of  material  does  but  increase  the  difficulty  of  consti- 
tuting the  text,  and  this  explains  the  charge,  brought  by 

*  See  the  present  writer's  review  in  Studien  u.  KHtiken,  186 1,  where 
Tischendorfs  principles  are  compared  with  those  of  Lachmann,  and 
his  dissertation  on  **  The  Sinaitic  MS.  of  the  Bible  with  Reference  to 
its  Publication  by  Dr.  Tischendorf"  {Stud,  u,  Krit,  1864),  where  too 
an  attempt  is  made  to  estimate  the  value  of  its  text  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  manuscripts  A,  B,  C.  %       r^f^£^\f> 
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Tregelles  {Introduction^  P«  '37  ^Q^)  against  Tischendorf,  of 
instability  m  his  critical  principles.  Tregelles,  too,  has  in- 
vestigated the  quality  and  value  of  his  authorities  more  than 
Tischendorf  has  found  opportunity  to  do,  and  on  the  basis 
of  this  investigation  {iHd,  p.  io6)  has  undertaken,  at  any 
rate  for  the  Gospels,  to  group  the  uncial  MSS.  according  to 
their  quality  and  affinity.  ^  The  duty  of  also  determining  the 
quality  of  our  critical  authorities  in  the  main  from  an  exe- 
getical  point  of  view  has  been,  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
fulfilled  by  the  present  writer,  not  only  in  the  places  referred 
to  in  the  note,  but  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  oj  Paul 
to  the  Galatians  (see  the  Excursus  on  Textual  Criticism, 
p.  60 1  sqq.). 

We  may  hope  that  Tischendorf  may  find  space  in  his 
forthcoming  Prolegomena  for  a  more  complete  examination 
of  the  subject  than  he  has  yet  published.  Perhaps  the 
result  will  be  that  the  corruption  of  the  text,  supposed  by 
this  critic  to  have  taken  place  before  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  exists  rather  in  the  Gospels  than  in  the 
Epistles,  and  that  it  has  but  seldom  affected  the  meaning  to 
any  considerable  extent 

The  peculiarity  of  this  eighth  edition  is  that  it  professes  to 
be  based  on  the  earliest  authorities,  purely  internal  evidence 
being  thrown  into  the  background. 

"  Quo  in  negotio,  postquam  Bentlejus,  quern  rursos  Lachmannus 
seqnutus  est,  ea  ratione  acquiescendum  censuit,  quae  tempore  concilii 
Nicaeni  per  ecclesiam  1^  solebat,  felicissime  providente  deo  evenit,  ut 
nobis  ad  Irensei  eerie  tempora  redire  liceat "  (Preface,  p.  xiii). 

To  this  objective  criticism,  produced  in  the  case  of  Tischen- 
dorf mainly  by  the  discovery  of  the  Cod.  Sin.  (see  his 
Synopsis  evangelica^  3rd  edit.  p.  liii),  we  have  already  ex- 
pressed our  adhesion,  though  it  still  seems  to  us  desirable  to 
keep  in  view  the  other  object  as  well,  that,  namely,  of  re- 
storing the  original  text  But  is  the  editor  justified  in  his 
assertion  that  he  can  generally  recover  the  readings  which 
prevailed  most  widely  in  the  second  century  ?  We  think  not 
Supposing  that  we  could  argue  from  the  Latin  translation 
which  arose  in  the  second  century  to  the  Greek  text  em- 
ployed, we  should  not  therefore  have  arrived  at  the  most 
prevalent  form  of  the  text,  and  still  less  so  if,  with  Tischen- 
dorf, we  regard  the  original  text  as  having  undergone  no 
slight  modification  before  the  date  of  this  Latin  translation. 
And  it  has  scarcely  been  made  out  by  the  editor  that  the 
Cod.  Sin.,  on  account  of  its  agreement  with  Origen  or  the 
Itala  in  isolated  passages,  deserves  to  be  treated,  even  in  a 
partial  degree,  as  a  witness  of  the  second  century.  As  the 
case  stands  at  present,  it  will  often  be  easier  to  restore 
the  original  text  than  that  of  the  second  century.  Besides,  the 
Cod.  Sin.  seems  to  be  over-estimated  in  various  places,  even 
•according  to  the  editor's  own  principles,  e^,  when  John  xxi. 
25  is  excised  contrary  to  the  express  testimony  of  Origen. 

In  conclusion  we  will  mention  a  few  passages  in  which 
the  sense  is  afifected  by  the  variety  of  readings,  and  from 
which  it  will  appear  how  much  depends  on  the  correct 
application  of  a  critical  method,  and  that  even  such  emi- 
nent critics  as  those  before  us,  starting  from  essentially 
similar  principles,  not  unfrequently  arrive  at  a  different 
result  For  instance.  Matt  vii.  13,  Treg.  reads  17  ituXit, 
Tisclu  brackets  it;  vii.  14,  Treg.  reads  rC  arcytf  17  irvXrf^ 
Tisch,  on  cranf  [17  iruXiy].  The  former  seems  to  me  to  be 
right  in  both  cases :  rC  is  more  probable  than  Sri,  as  less 
common  in  this  sense,  and  therefore  liable  to  be  replaced 
by  the  on  of  the  preceding  verse.  Matt  xxvi.  28,  Treg.  has 
t5«  Kotyijs  Sto^TiciTs,  Tisch.  t^s  SiaftyicT^s.  We  prefer  the 
former  reading  in  this  passage,  the  latter  in  Mark  xiv.  24, 
and  explain  the  omission  of  KOAvrj^  in  M  B  from  a  harmo- 
nizing tendency,  while  A,  for  the  same  reason,  has  Koivrj^  in 
Mark  xiv.  24.     From  the  point  of  view  of  objective  criti- 


cism, Tischendorf  might  have  omitted  /cacv^  with  the  two 
earliest  MSS.  Luke  vL  i,  Tisch.  has  cv  oraPPari^  Sevrepo- 
vpiHrrtf,  Treg.  omits  it  No  doubt  it  is  wanting  in  K  B,  but 
this  IS  because  the  difficult  chronological  datum  was  not 
understood.  John  i.  18,  Treg.  /xwoycv^  tfcos,  Tisch.  6 
fiovoyeyrj^  vlos.  The  former  reading  is  a  dogmatic  correc- 
tion, as  is  shown  by  the  patristic  quotations.  Explanations 
and  alterations  of  the  text  by  eminent  Fathers  have  oc- 
casioned corrupt  readings,  more  than  many  critics  are 
inclined  to  allow.  The  works  of  the  Fathers  should  there- 
fore be  examined  in  this  as  well  as  other  aspects.  Both  our 
critics  omit  the  addition  to  Matt  xxvii.  49,  aWos  8^  Xo^ov 
....  clfm  (comp.  John  xix.  35),  in  spite  of  a  remarkable 
weight  of  testimony,  and  this  with  reason,  at  least  if  we 
aim  at  the  original  reading.  Luke  xxiii.  45,  Treg.  xat 
€a-KOTur6rj  6  ^Xios,  Tisch.  cicXtTrovros  rov  "qXCov.  The  former 
is  certainly  correct,  for  a  true  solar  eclipse  does  not  take 
place  at  the  time  of  the  full  moon  (see  the  writer's  Chrono- 
logische  Synopse,  &*c.  p.  387),  but  earthquakes  are  accom- 
panied by  obscurations  of  the  sun.  The  Fathers,  particularly 
Eusebius  in  his  Chronicon,  were  accustomed  to  connect  the 
year  of  the  Crucifixion  with  a  real  solar  eclipse  reported  by 
Phlegon  (his  words  are  6  ^Xio9  cfeAiircv),  and  this  was  the 
origin  of  the  reading.  Luke  xxii.  43,  44,  and  xxiii.  34,  are 
rightly  retained  by  both  critics,  in  spite  of  several  old  MSS., 
especially  B  (and  we  may  now  add  »),  which  omit  them 
with  an  evident  eye  to  Christology.  Luke  il  i,  both  critics 
omit  the  article  before  airoypa<tyi^ ;  they  have  the  historical 
fact,  too,  on  their  side.  John  v.  i,  Treg.  rightly  omits  the 
article  before  lopnj ;  Tisch.,  who  omitted  it  in  the  seventh 
edition,  now  inserts  it,  apparently  induced  by  K.  Of  course 
"  a  festival"  is  intended,  namely  Purim ;  comp.  John  iv.  35, 
vi  4.  So,  too,  he  now  reads,  John  v.  2,  PrfilaBay  while  Treg., 
with  whom  we  rather  agree,  has  p-qBiaha,  These  examples 
may  suflSce  to  show  that  the  purely  diplomatic  method  of 
criticism  does  not  always  lead  (though  it  does  often  lead) 
to  the  discovery  of  the  true  reading,  even  in  the  hands  of  the 
most  skilful  and  learned  critics.  K.  Wieseler. 


Ohristlan  Ethioa.  [Die  christliche  Ethik^  dargestellt  von  Dr.  H. 
Martensen,  Bischof  von  Seeland.  AUgemeiner  Theil.]  Gotha : 
Besser. 

It  has  been  justly  observed  that  ethics  will  continue  to  be 
the  most  interesting  of  the  sciences,  as  long  as  it  deals  with 
general  principles,  and  theories  of  the  world  and  of  life,  but 
must  at  once  become  as  tedious  and  trivial  if  we  pass  to 
disputed  points  of  detail,  such  as  are  supplied  by  the  doc- 
trine of  duties,  casuistry,  &c.  Even  Rothe  gives  an  indi- 
cation of  sharing  this  view,  when  he  declares  {Theolog, 
Ethik^  vol.  iv.  p.  xlvii)  that  the  pleasure  with  which  he  has 
worked  at  the  doctrine  of  good  and  of  virtue  is  equalled 
by  the  struggle  it  cost  him  to  elaborate  that  of  the  duties. 
Our  author,  on  the  contrary,  believes  that  the  side  on  which 
ethics  is  related  to  the  concrete  forms  of  moraUty  is  equally 
important  with  the  doctrine  of  principles  (p.  82).  How  far 
he  will  succeed  in  avoiding  the  rocks  of  obviousness  and 
redundancy,  on  which  so  many  attempts  to  draw  out  a  system 
of  rules  for  hfe's  shifting  relations  and  demands  have  split,  will 
be  seen  from  the  second  part  of  this  work.  The  volume 
before  us  is  confined  to  the  theoretic  half  of  the  subject 
The  introduction  consists  of  an  enquiry  into  the  postulates 
of  Christian  ethics,  i>.  the  ethical  conception  of  God  as 
the  only  God,  and  of  man  as  the  creature  made  in  the 
image  of  God.  It  is  on  the  whole  a  summary  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  well-known  Christliche  Dogmatiky  to  which  this 
system  of  "Christian  Ethics"  forms  the  counterpart  As 
for  the  fundamental  ethical  conceptions  themselves,  our 
author  treats  of  them  imder  the  points  of  view  developed 
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and  definitively  constituted  by  Schleiermacher  and  Rothe, 
those,  namely,  of  the  highest  good,  virtue,  and  law.  His 
manner,  however,  is  nothing  less  than  scholastically  abstruse 
or  pedantic.  The  vivid  form  which  he  employs  in  order  to 
unfold  the  primary  moral  ideas,  standards,  and  ideals,  comes 
very  near  tliat  of  the  English  "  essay."  In  tone  he  preserves 
a  happy  mean  between  the  purely  scientific  and  the  religious 
or  devotional,  and  we  think  his  book  will  supply  a  valuable 
mental  stimulus  to  those  who  combine  a  habit  of  reflection 
on  the  riddles  of  life  with  the  traditional  supematuralism  of 
which  the  author  is  a  representative,        H.  Holtzmann. 


Intelligence. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Driver,  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  has  edited,  with 
a  translation  and  notes,  a  commentary  on  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  by 
R.  Mosheh  ben  Shesheth.  The  author  was  a  learned  Spanish  Jew,  who 
emigrated  to  Babylonia  towards  1200.  He  wrote  scholia  on  several 
Biblical  books,  of  which  only  the  present  is  known  to  exist  in  a  MS.  of 
the  Bodleian  Libraiy.  His  system  is  rational,  not  Agadic,  and  he  is 
now  and  then  really  felicitous  in  his  explanations.  It  was  not  an  easy 
task  to  edit  a  unique  MS.,  which  is  besides  somewhat  defective,  and 
not  very  distinctly  written.  As  far  as  we  have  seen,  both  text  and 
translation  are  fairly  correct ;  and  the  numerous  notes  of  the  editor 
testify  to  his  knowledge  of  Rabbinic  literature,  as  well  as  of  modem 
grammarians.  But  why  does  he  try  the  patience  of  his  English  readers 
by  writing  Raschi  instead  of  Rashi,  Chajjug  instead  of  Hayyug  ?  On 
the  title-page  we  even  find  Ezeqiel ;  why  not  be  consistent,  and  write 
either  Y'nezqel  or  the  naturalised  Ezekiel  ? 

Students  of  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament  will  welcome  the  belated 
appearance  of  the  nominally  first  fasciculus  of  Mr.  Field's  Hexapla 
(Clarendon  Pres.^,  Oxford),  containing  fragments  of  the  versions  of  the 
Pentateuch.  The  execution  of  the  work  shows  no  signs  of  falling  off. 
Professor  Dillmann  has  brought  out  the  second  part  of  the  second 
volume  of  the  i^^thiopic  Old  Testament,  containing  the  third  and 
fourth  books  of  Kings.  It  is  based  on  a  collation  of  three  families  of 
MSS. :.  I.  That  representing  the  earliest  form  of  the  text ;  2.  That  revised 
in  accordance  with  another  recension  of  the  LXX.  text ;  and  3.  That 
corrected  by  the  light  of  the  Hebrew.  The  text  is  printed  from  the 
first  of  these  three,  but  the  variants,  often  considerable,  of  the  other 
two  are  given  in  the  notes. 

Prof.  Riehm  has  an  important  article  in  the  Shtdieti  u.  Kritiken,  No.  2, 
on  the  so-called  primary  record  in  the  Pentateuch,  with  reference  to 
Graf's  remarkable  work  on  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Two  popular  essays  on  the  narratives  of  the  Deluge  deserve  attention 
from  the  reputation  of  their  authors,  one  by  Dr.  Noldeke  in  Im  Neuat 
Reich  (the  new  German  Macmillan)^  the  other  by  Dr.  Diestel,  in  a 
series  of  lectures  published  by  Holtzendorff  and  Virchow.  A  brilliant 
paper  on  the  Bible  and  archaeology,  by  M.  Jules  Soury,  in  the  Reviu 
des  deux  Mo  fides,  Feb.  I,  seeks  to  co-ordinate  the  Assyrian  discoveries  (?) 
of  M.  Lenormant,  who  **  glories  in  the  name  of  Catholic,"  with  the  most 
advanced  theories  of  Biblical  criticism. 

Dr.  Davis*  new  Studenfs  Hebrew  Lexicon  (Asher  and  Co.)  aims  at 
supplying  a  want  that  has  long  been  felt  by  beginners.  It  is  at  least 
portable  and  cheap,  but  the  attempt  at  comparative  philology  is  of  very 
questionable  value.     We  decidedly  prefer  Bagster's  Gesenius.   * 

Dr.  Hase,  of  Jena,  most  amiable  and  cultivated  of  "Rationalists," 
has  published  his  recollections  of  his  youth,  chiefly  from  old  diaries. 
Ideale  und  Irrihiimer  appeals  not  only,  nor  indeed  chiefly,  to  theo- 
logians, but  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  political  and  intellectual 
currents  among  German  students  from  1 81 8  to  1830. 

Dr.  Gratz,  of  Breslau,  has  gone  to  Jerusalem  to  collect  further 
materials  for  vols.  i.  and  ii.  of  his  History  of  the  Jezvs. 

Prof.  Oehler,  of  Tiibingen,  a  moderate  theologian  of  the  semi- 
orthodox  school,  died  on  Feb.  18. 


Contents  of  the  yottriials  and  Notes, 

Jahrbiicher  fSr  deutsohe  Theologie,  vol.  xvii.  No.  i.— Huther  on 
the  signification  of  f«^  and  irurrt^tiv  in  the  Johannean  writings. — 
Schirm  on  hints  for  pastoral  theology  in  the  pastoral  epistles. — Stem 
on  John  Milton  and  Calvinism.  [Milton's  theological  liberality.] — 
Zwingli,  a  lecture  by  A.  Ritschl.— Reviews  of  books  :  Ewald's  Biblical 
Theology y  by  Dillmann.  [Eulogistic]  —  Kleinert's  Deuteronomy^  by 
Stahelin.  [Approximates  to  the  very  singular  position  of  the  author.] 
— Merx*  Job,  by  H.  Schutz.  [Very  thorough  review.]-— Laurent's 
Clemens  Romanus,  by  Jahn.  [Unfavourable.] — Lipsius'  recent  works, 
by  Weizsacker ;  &c. 

MonatsBchrift  fdr  Gesoh.  u.  Wise,  des  Judenthums,  Jan.— On 
the  syllable  hal  in  Deut.  xxxii.  6,  by  Dr.  Gratz.    [Two  motives  for  its 


separation  :  I.  To  emphasize  the  sentence  ;  2.  To  avoid  the  danger  of 
cancelling  a  whole  column,  in  case  a  syllable  prefixed  to  the  second 

name  were  miswritten.] Feb.— ITie  sons  of  Tobias,  the  Hellenists, 

and  the  Proverb-writer  Sirach ;  and  the  prophet  Jeremiah  in  Ramah, 
by  the  same.  [i.  To  account  for  the  apostatizing  tendency  among  the 
Jews  of  that  period ;  2.  To  show  that  Jer.  xxx.  xxxi.  xv.  10-19,  were 
written  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  among  the  captives  at  Ramah.] 


New  Publications, 

Kalisch,   M.  M.     Leviticus.     Part  II.   (completion),  with  historical 

and  critical  commentaries,   a  new  translation,   and  five  treatises. 

Longmans. 
Keim,  Th.    Geschichte  Jesu  von  Nazara.    III.  Band   (Schluss).    2. 

Der  Jerusalem.  Messiastod.    Zurich  :  Orell,  Fiissli  und  Co. 
LUYNES,  Due  DE.    Voyage  d'Exploration  a  la  Mer  morte,  ^  Petra  et 

sur  la  rive  gauche  du  Jourdain.*   (En  livraisons.)     Paris  ;  Bossange. 


Philosophy  and  Physical  Science. 

A  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  PHILOSOPHY, 

Philosophy  of  the  UnooiiBOious.  [Philosophic  des  Unbeiuussteti,  Von 
Eduard  v.  Hartmann.  Dritte  betrachtlich  vermehrte  Auflage.] 
Berlin;  Carl  Duncker,  1 871. 

The  rise  of  a  new  philosophical  system,  which  its  adherents 
hail  as  embodying  the  most  important  metaphysical  discovery 
since  Hegel  and  Schopenhauer,  cannot  be  viewed  with 
indifference,  and  curiosity  changes  into  interest  when  we 
find  on  what  principles  it  claims  to  rest  Dr.  Hartmann 
modestly  confesses  that  the  mysteries  of  the  Dialectic  Philo- 
sophy are  as  inaccessible  to  him  as  to  the  ordinary  world, 
and  he  declares  in  favour  of  a  sin\ple  inductive  method,  by 
which  he  hopes  to  reconcile  or  at  least  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  a  system  which  shall  reconcile  and  embrace  the  last  con- 
clusions of  physical  science  and  speculative  philosophy.  He 
does  not  disguise  from  himself  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  and 
it  would  certainly  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  its  importance. 
In  examining  the  value  of  his  present  contribution  towards 
its  accomplishment,  we  must  remember  that  something  is 
gained  if  only  the  conditions  of  the  problem  have  been 
clearly  stated,  and  the  best  means  for  its  solution  correctly 
pointed  out.  For  this  reason  we  are  anxious  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  "  Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious,"  and  though 
the  author  is  somewhat  unmethodical  in  the  exposition  of  his 
views,  this  can  perhaps  be  better  done  by  following  his  own 
arrangement  than  by  recasting  his  arguments  in  a  logical 
order  which  he  might  repudiate. 

The  nature  and  existence  of  "  the  Unconscious  "  have  to 
be  explained  and  demonstrated  in  the  course  of  the  work, 
but  the  meaning  of  the  name  can  be  described  at  once ;  it 
does  not  stand  for  unconsciousness,  but  for  "  the  unknown 
positive  subject,  of  whom  unconsciousness  can  be  predicated," 
for  the  uftconscious  Will  and  unconscious  Idea  of  the  Unhunvn. 
The  name  is  new,  but  the  thing,  as  the  author  explains,  is 
only  his  equivalent  for  the  common  first  principle  of  every 
considerable  philosophy  (Spinoza's  Substance,  Schelling's 
Subject-Object,  Fichte's  Ich,  Plato's  and  Hegel's  Idea, 
Schopenhauer's  Will,  &c.),  now  for  the  first  time  approached 
by  the  light  of  scientific  experience  instead  of  i  priori 
reasoning.  To  relieve  philosophy  from  the  reproach  of 
remoteness  and  unpracticality  would  be  much,  and  consider- 
ing how  slowly  metaphysical  science  advances,  it  would 
perhaps  be  more  to  have  suggested  a  name  which  designates 
the  sum  of  our  actual  ignorance  rather  than  a  climax  of 
fancied  knowledge.  There  are  some  scientific  discoveries 
which  are  a  mere  question  of  time  and  patience,  there  are 
others  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  follow  fh)m  the 
first,  and  there  are  also  questions  which  we  are  at  present 
quite  unable  to  conceive   as   soluble  by  -the  methpds  ,oC 
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mathematical  or  physical  science.  If  these  questions  have 
anything  more  than  their  inscrutability  in  common,  x  might 
be  a  better  name  than  the  Unconscious  for  the  unknown 
quantity ;  but  it  is  certainly  well  that  there  should  be  some 
general  name  under  which  we  can  conceive  all  that  we  do 
not  know  in  contradistinction  to  all  that  we  do  or  easily 
might  know.  Unfortunately,  Dr.  Hartmann  aims  at  more 
than  this  simple  clearance  of  the  intellectual  ground,  and  the 
whole  superstructure  of  his  argument  rests  on  no  more  solid 
basis  than  the  evidences  of  design  in  nature !  It  is  the  old 
story  of  the  watch  and  the  watchmaker  with  fresh  illustrations 
taken  from  the  more  curious  facts  of  natdral  history,  and  we 
might  think  we  were  reading  Paley  but  that  the  name  of  the 
artificer  is  changed,  for  the  Unconscious  is  endowed  with  all 
the  old  theological  properties.  Eternity,  Omniscience,  Omni- 
potence, and  especially  Incomprehensibihty,  which  serves 
here  as  elsewhere  to  explain  why  the  others  are  not  of  more 
use  to  their  possessor. 

The  author  confesses  that  he  does  not  hope  to  convince 
any  one  who  is  not  already  persuaded  that  nature  works 
with  a  purpose  (E/uizweck),  and  he  is  perhaps  right  not  to 
think  highly  of  the  efficiency  of  reasoning  if  he  himself,  after 
studying  Spinoza,  Hume,  and]  physical  science,  still  finds  it 
possible  to  ascribe  anthropomorphic  motives  to  nature  and 
to  consider  cause  as  a  metaphysical  idea.  However,  in 
support  or  confirmation  of  the  opinion  where  it  exists,  he 
has  one  curious  argument  Assuming  that  everything  must 
have  an  efficient  cause,  that  cause  must  lie*  either  in  the 
material  circumstances  attendant  on  the  production  of  the 
effect,  or  in  other  jnaterial  circumstances,  or  it  must  be  of 
a  spiritual  nature.  The  second  alternative  is  inadmissible 
because  all  the  material  circumstances  which  can  in  any 
way  influence  the  result  are  supposed  to  be  reckoned  in  the 
first,  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  an  equal  antecedent 
probability  in  favour  of  the'  material  or  the  spiritual  character 
of  the  desired  cause.  Thus  far  there  is  nothing  amiss,  except 
the  application  of  the  law  of  chances  to  ascertained  physical 
facts ;  but  the  author  proceeds  to  argue  as  if  no  physical 
facts  taere  ascertained,  that  the  probability  of  the  cause  being 
spiritual  increases  with  every  material  circumstance  that  is 
set  aside  as  not  cause.  In  illustration  he  enquires  why  hens 
sit,  and  children  see  with  their  eyes,  and  enumerates  the 
conditions  required  for  both  phenomena,  with  the  omission 
of  the  one  thing  needful  in  the  eyes  of  a  naturalist — their 
descent  from  animals  with  eyes  and  a  habit  of  hatching  eggs. 
Of  course  the  laws  of  inheritance  can  only  give  the  reason, 
not  the  cause,  of  the  occurrence,  and  science  does  not  trouble 
itself  to  provide  the  hen  with  an  adequate  motive  for  her 
sudden  adoption  of  a  sedentary  life,  sudi  as  Dr.  Hartmann 
finds  in  the  intention  of  the  Unconscious  that  the  species 
shall  be  preserved.  But  in  the  second  case  there  is  not 
even  the  appearance  of  voluntary  action,  and  all  the  mathe- 
matical formulae  brought  together  to  determine  the  degree 
of  improbability  (0*99994)  that  the  fourteen  physical  con- 
ditions of  sight  which  he  enumerates  should  come  together 
fortuitously,  are  little  short  of  absurd  in  face  of  the  simple 
fact  that  parents  with  two  eyes  and  the  necessary  optical 
apparatus  do,  under  normal  conditions,  invariably  give  birth 
to  children  similarly  endowed. 

The  body  of  the  work— for  thus  far  we  have  not  got 
beyond  the  introductiour-is  divided  into  three  sections  :— 
A.  The  corporeal  manifestations  of  the  Unconscious  ,•  B.  The 
Unconscious  in  the  mind;  C.  The  metaphysics  of  the 
Unconscious.  In  these,  two  points  have  to  be  established : 
first,  that  the  words  unconscious  thought  and  unconscious 
will  do  not  involve  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  and,  secondly, 
that  we  see  traces  in  nature  of  thought  and  will  which  we 
cannot  refer  to  any  known  conscious  subject     It  is  one  of 


the  difficulties  of  the  attempt  to  reconcile  science  and  specu- 
lation that  we  are  obliged  to  use  abstract  terms  before  the 
nature  of  the  things  they  denote  has  been  ascertained.  In 
the  present  case  we  are  called  upon  to  recognise  the  assumed 
effects  of  Will  and  Idea  in  the  first  book,  while  the  possibility 
of  their  existence  is  considered  in  the  second,  and  their 
reality  not  till  the  third  book.  A  better  arrangement  might 
have  been  possible,  though,  we  admit,  not  easy.  Following 
the  author,  we  begin  with  "the  unconscious  will  in  the 
independent  spinal  and  nervous  systems,"  and  the  "  uncon- 
scious idea  which  presides  at  the  execution  of  involuntary 
(/.  e.  reflex  or  mechanical)  movements."  Apart  from  the 
teleological  tendencies  already  noticed,  it  is  a  matter  of 
indifference  (or  terminology)  whether  conscious  human  will 
is  explained  away  into  the  action  of  physical  laws,  or  whether 
the  action  of  physical  laws  is  uniformly  described  as  voluntary, 
but  less  than  nothing  is  gained  if  we  are  simply  invited  to 
credit  nature  with  will  in  its  popular  acceptation  of  free 
preference  and  choice.  In  some  passages  the  author  seems 
almost  guilty  of  this  inconsistency,  but  it  is  not  a  necessary 
part  of  his  system.  Will  in  the  abstract  does  not  exist,  and 
any  particular  act  of  Will  can  only  will  the  transition  from 
one  state  or  condition  to  another.  The  tenour  or  content 
{Inhalt)  of  the  Will  is  formed  by  the  Idea  of  two  states,  one 
of  which  is  viewed  as  actual  and  the  other  as  desirable,  and 
the  will  itself  is  the  longing  or  striving  after  the  realisation  of 
the  second  idea,  or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  Will  is  defined 
as  the  immediate  cause  of  whatever  change  takes  place. 

Before  tracing  the  distinction  between  conscious  will  and 
idea  and  the  same  faculties  as  ascribed  to  the  Unconscious, 
we  have  to  ascertain  what  the  author  understands  by  con- 
sciousness. In  the  first  part  the  answer  is  that  of  simple 
materialism :  the  threshold  of  consciousness  is  passed  when- 
ever the  clearness  and  strength  of  the  brain-vibrations  reaches 
a  certain  point.  It  is  in  the  account  of  what  takes  place 
short  of  that  point,  and  in  the  metaphysical  explanation  of 
the  dawn  of  consciousness,  that,  for  better  or  worse,  we  come 
to  something  original.  Consciousness  (Bk.  C.  3)  is  also 
"  the  stupefaction  of  the  will  at  the  sensible  existence  of  an 
idea  not  willed  by  itself."  How  the  will,  which,  according  to 
a  very  able  argument,  is  shown  a  few  pages  farther  on  to  be 
naturally  and  necessarily  unconscious,  can  be  supposed 
capable  of  feeling  (i>.  being  conscious  of)  astonishment,  is 
not  explained.  And  the  companion  demonstration  that 
consciousness  cannot  be  an  inherent  element  of  the  idea, 
but  must  be  something  accidental  to  it  produced  from  with- 
out, has  the  effect,  whether  intentionally  or  not,  of  neutral- 
ising all  the  preceding  materialist  admissions.  In  effect  Dr. 
Hartmann  makes  conscious  thought  material,  and  unconscious 
thought  the  reverse,  a  proceeding  plainly  at  variance  with 
his  own  principles  of  the  economy  to  be  observed  in  explain- 
ing natural  phenomena.  The  passages  which  he  quotes 
from  idealist  philosophers,  who  knew  even  less  than  we  do 
of  the  physiology  of  the  brain,  to  show  that  they  recognised 
the  existence  of  thought  which  had  not  quite  passed  the 
threshold  of  consciousness,  refer  in  their  original  contexts 
rather  to  thought  which  as  thought  is  not  yet  quite  perfect 
and  complete.  Spinoza's  "confused  ideas"  should  have 
been  coupled  with  Kant's  "dunkle  Vorstellungen."  We 
should  have  expected  to  find  a  writer,  who  goes  so  far  in 
his  devotion  to  positive  science,  prepared  either  to  deny  the 
existence  of  unconscious  ideas  or  to  explain  it  as  a  state  of 
the  brain  to  which  the  finishing  touch,  which  brings  con- 
sciousness, was  still  accidentally  wanting.  Materialism  offers 
the  simplest  solution  of  such  problems  as  memory,  asso- 
ciation, &c.,  for  material  modifications  of  the  brain  may  be 
of  many  kinds  or  degrees  without  quite  reaching  that  kind 
or    degree    which    ^cmrespond^   tQ^^com^etel|^^'^£^ 
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thought  or  consciousness.  And  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why, 
lifter  braving  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  an  unpopular 
system,  he  rejects  its  help  when  most  readily  available.  If 
consciousness  presupposes  thought,  and  thought  presupposes 
certain  physical  conditions,  the  cross  requisition  of  a  contra- 
diction to  ^vill  is  superfluous,  though  its  presence  may  be 
recorded  as  a  fact  in  psychology.  But  psychology  is  not  the 
author's  strongest  point,  at  least  there  is  much  that  might 
"be  objected  in  detail  to  his  account  of  the  next  phase  of  the 
unconscious  idea,  in  which  it  seems  simply  to  be  a  name  for 
as  much  of  our  ordinary  mental  processes  as  has  become 
mechanical  and  involuntary  from  habit,  or  is  too  swift  and 
simple  for  analysis. 

After  the  proof  that  unconscious  thought  is  possible 
follows  the  enquiry  into  the  thought  of  the  Unconscious,  and 
all  Dr.  Hartmann's  learning  and  ingenuity  are  called  upon 
to  bridge  the  yawning  gulf  beti^een  the  two.  He  explains 
by  the  influence  of  the  Unconscious  in  language  the  strangely 
perfect  grammatical  arrangements  of  barbarous  languages, 
which'  have  before  now  been  claimed  by  Christian  apologists 
as  evidences  of  the  miraculous  origin  of  speech,  and  are 
scarcely  more  strange  than  the  way  in  which  figures  lead 
of  themselves  from  one  combination  to  another,  or  the  way 
(only  proving  that  human  thought  obeys  its  laws)  in  which 
men  of  genius  divine  remote  discoveries,  and  one  intelligent 
system  of  philosophy  is  always  on  the  point  of  blending  with 
another,  and  that  of  leading  to  a  third.  But  his  chief 
reliance  is  of  course  upon  the  argument  from  design,  in  sup- 
port of  wliich  he  multiplies  stories  of  instinct  and  instances 
of  adaptation,  from  all  of  which  he  draws  the  same  inference 
which  their  number  does  not  strengthen ;  namely,  that  the 
course  of  the  material  imiverse  is  governed  and  actuated  by 
mind,  to  wit,  the  mind  of  the  Unconscious,  an  entity  of  a 
somewhat  theological  character,  indefinitely  more  so  at  least 
than  Spinoza's  God,  as  the  author  in  his  third  edition  ex- 
pressly admits.  Here  it  is  that  Dr.  Hartmann  disappoints 
expectation:  the  Unconscious,  or,  as  we  should  prefer  to 
say,  the  Unknown,  must  be  looked  upon  provisionally  as 
the  agent  in  innumerable  natural  processes ;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible that  a  general  name,  improbable  that  a  supernatural 
being,  should  be  actuated  by  human  feelings  such  as  want 
and  wish.  The  actual  tendencies  of  nature  can  and  must 
be  recorded  and  summed  up,  but  we  can  account  for  very 
few,  and  the  attempt  to  explain  and  motive  all  has  never 
yet  led  to  anything  but  Fetishes.  But  even  suppl0sing,  as  in 
the  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary  is  allowable,  3iat  the 
Unconscious  is  the  one  and  indivisible  mind  of  the  universe, 
it  does  not,  on  the  whole,  will  the  jMreservation  of  every 
species,  but  (since  it  is  omnipotent)  what  takes  place,  i.e.  the 
struggle  for  existence,  and  the  alternating  inferiority  of  its 
own  most  ingenious  contrivances  for  offensive  and  defensive 
warfare. 

The  distinction  between  the  will  of  the  brain  and  that 
of  the  nervous  or  muscular  system  is  no  doubt  valid.  The 
brain  possesses  very  little  indirect  and  no  direct  power  of 
influencing  the  course  of  such  vital  functions  as  the  circulation, 
respiration,  digestion,  &c.,  which  are  fairly  paralleled  to  the 
instinctive  life  of  less  developed  animals,  and  like  that  might 
perhaps  be  ascribed  to  the  unconscious  will  of  the  organism, 
but  have  nothing  to  connect  them  with  the  intelligent  will  of 
the  Unconscious.  The  author  supposes  "  intelligence  in  the 
-central  organs,"  but  the  intelligence  is  probably  of  the  same 
transcendental  character  as  the  will  and  the  ideas :  for,  what- 
ever else  is  doubtful,  science  certainly  tends  to  establish  an 
indissoluble  actual  connection  between  rational  and  con- 
scious mind  and  brain-fibre  of  a  particular  kind.  It  is 
for  physiologists  to  decide  whether  the  spinal  marrow  and 
ganglions  do  what  they  do  in  so  far  as  they  approximate  in 


composition  to  the  organ  of  thought,  but  the  inteUigence  of 
which  Dr.  Hartmann  speaks  is  independent  of  these  con- 
ditions. Instead  of  resolving  the  dualism  of  mind  and 
matter  into  a  higher  or  simpler  unity,  the  third  hypothetical 
element  which  he  introduces  merely  parodies  the  known 
forms  of  the  other  two,  and  while  its  very  existence  does  not 
admit  of  scientific  proof,  the  imaginary  fertility  of  the  prin- 
ciple discourages  really  hopeful  trains  of  thought  Thus,  in 
the  third  Book  the  author  appears  for  a  moment  on  the 
point  of  arguing  to  the  real  existence  of  the  world  from 
the  independent  material  existence  of  the  human  body  as  evi< 
denced  by  the  material  conditions  of  thought,  some  of  which 
fall  within  and  others  without  the  direct  sphere  of  conscious- 
ness. The  hint  is  not  followed  up,  though  we  can  scarcely 
imagine  a  discovery  more  likely  to  lead  to  the  reconciliation 
of  science  and  philosophy  than  a  rational  inference  from 
physical  facts  in  favour  of  a  doctrine  which  no  deductions 
^  priori  have  yet  succeeded  in  securing  against  the  attacks 
of  scepticism. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  examine  the  "  Metaphysics  of 
the  Unconscious  "  as  carefully  and  minutely  as  they  deserve, 
for  even  when  we  decline  to  follow,  or  perhaps  fail  to  trace, 
the  thread  of  the  main  argument,  the  incidental  matter  is 
always  interesting  and  suggestive,  and  the  more  abundant 
that  the  author's  method  is  not  severely  consequent 
Chap,  v.,  "  Matter  as  Will  and  Idea,"  is  perhaps  the  most 
important,  though  the  physical  theories  it  contains  are  rather 
in  advance  of  our  present  knowledge,  and,  a  still  more  serious 
objection,  they  do  little  to  support  the  metaphysical  assump- 
tions previously  made.  In  a  perfectly  consequent  scheme 
unconscious  mind  would  correspond  to  rudimentary  atomic 
matter ;  the  Unconscious  would  begin  where  the  conscious 
ends,  and  the  continuity  of  nature,  already  defended  in  a 
chapter  on  Consciousness  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  might 
have  been  firmly  established.  The  existence  and  nature  of 
the  Unconscious,  however,  having  been  already  taken  for 
granted,  it  only  remains  to  reduce  the  elements  of  conscious- 
ness to  their  simplest  form.  Matter  is,  on  the  one  hand,  "  a 
system  of  atomic  forces  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,"  on  the 
other,  "  a  combination  of  acts  of  will  emanating  from  the 
Unconscious.'*  Of  course,  the  idea  of  force  ends  by  swallow- 
ing up  that  of  the  material  upon  which  it  acts ;  but  we  must 
ask  what  is  a  Kraftpunkt  without  the  idea  of  extension,  and 
therefore  of  body ;  and  in  this  atmosphere  of  rarefied  specu- 
lation the  paradoxical  redundancy  of  the  Unconscious  to 
cause  what  is  already  accounted  for,  or  to  account  for  what 
does  not  take  place,  is  more  apparent  than  ever.  The  con- 
ception of  individual  existences  is  also  -rendered  unneces- 
sarily difficult  by  the  attempt  to  deduce  their  singularity 
from  the  Unity  and  Totality  of  the  Unconscious.  Indi- 
viduality of  character  is  surely  either  a  series  of  facts  or  a 
generalisation  based  on  them,  and  in  real  existence  it  is 
similarly  either  physical  or  rational ;  the  germ-cell  and  the 
conscious  mind  are  one  and  many,  according  to  the  defi- 
nition preferred. 

We  have  not  as  yet  noticed  the  extent  of  Hartmann's 
obligations  to  Schopenhauer,  which  are  about  equivalent  to 
those  of  Schopenhauer  to  Kant,  but  rather  less  freely  and 
gratefiilly  acknowledged.  In  the  chapter  on  "  The  Unreason 
of  Willing  and  the  Misery  of  Being,"  Schopenhauer's  influence 
is  supreme,  for  pessimism  is  not  the  conclusion  to  which 
a  systematic  admiration  of  the  works  of  nature  would  seem 
to  point.  Optimism  of  an  unusually  sweeping  character 
would  have  been  more  natural,  and  indeed  the  supposition 
of  unconscious  happiness  seems  almost  necessary  to  stimu- 
late the  unconscious  will  to  give  effect  to  the  unconscious 
idea.  Instead  of  this  we  find  one  more  paradox.  The 
Unconscious  isAll-mse  and  All-poweifuk  and-^e^w®|ld^ 
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the  best  possible  world ;  but  that  does  not  interfere  with  its 
being  heartily  bad,  and  in  &ct  a  great  deal  worse  than 
nothing.  Why  it  could  not  have  been  better  is  not  exactly 
explained,  thou^  the  author  is  no  doubt  right  in  supposing 
that  it  would  tf  it  could.  His  remedy  for  its  evil  estate 
only  differs  from  that  of  Schopenhauer  in  being  more  radical. 
Annihilation  is  the  goal,  but  the  a^nihilation  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  not  enough. 

"  Du  kannst  im  Grossen  nichts  vemichten 
Und  fangst  es  nim  im  Kldnen  an  *' 

is  the  reproach  he  addresses  to  his  master.  The  release  of 
one  man  is  followed  (such  is  the  imbecility  of  will)  by  the 
birth  of  another,  and  even  if  the  whole  human  race  were  to 
die  out  by  common  consent,  nothing  would  be  gained,  for 
*'  the  poor  world  would  still  continue  and  the  Unconscious 
would  have  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  creating  a  new 
man  or  other  similar  type,"  "  The  whole  creation  groaneth 
and  travaileth  with  us,"  and  the  problem  is  to  enable  the 
rational  will  for  self-destruction  to  outweigh  the  blind, 
ulogical^  absolutely  stupid  creative  will.  Consciousness  is 
the  first  step  towards  the  attainment  of  the  desired  result, 
but  the  later  ones  are  involved  in  mystical  obscurity,  only  for 
our  encouragement  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  world  will  pro- 
bably have  an  end,  because  it  has  an  Endzweck  (aim)  which 
would  be  absurd  on  its  part  if  the  aim  were  not  attainable, 
while  its  attainment  of  course  marks  the  conclusion  of  the 
world-process  thereto  directed.  Here  however  an  awful  pro- 
spect opens  before  us.  Even  when  the  universe  has  com- 
mitted suicide  by  the  exercise  of  moral  forces  as  yet  undreamt 
of,  "  the  possibility  still  remains  that  the  potentiality  of  the 
will  may  once  again  decide  itself  in  favour  of  willing,"  and  a 
new  universe  and  after  that  another  and  an  endless  series 
beyond  may  come  in  the  future  to  know  "the  misery  of 
being."  It  is  true  that  the  author  calculates  the  probabilities 
after  his  favourite  fashion,  and  settles  that  the  chances  are 
against  existence,  but  the  apprehensions  he  excites  are  too 
lively  to  be  allayed  by  a  sum.  Schopenhauer's  Nirwana 
is  surely  better  than  this  still  more  Indian  vision  of  infinite 
worlds.  The  blind  will  which  has  once  produced  the  calami- 
tous phenomena  of  existence  may  do  so  again,  for  it  is  as 
incapable  of  experience  or  memory  as  of  reflection,  while  no 
being  capable  of  reflection  could  have  voluntarily  created 
the  mass  of  evil  actually  extant. 

This  last  rather  circular  argument  has  not  prevented  the 
obvious  enquiry  as  to  the  difference  between  Dr.  Hartmann's 
"  Unconscious  "  and  the  God  of  the  vulgar.  In  the  rapidly 
succeeding  second  and  third  editions  of  his  work  he  has 
attempted  to  answer  the  question  in  a  manner  which  seems, 
upon  the  whole,  intended  to  qualify  the  uncompromising 
irreligion  of  his  central  standpoint.  He  treats  Pantheism 
as  the  inevitable  outcome  of  philosophical  theism,  and  admits 
that  the  Unconscious  is  simply  the  Pantheist's  God  without 
the  attribute  of  consciousness,  which  he  thinks  ought  not 
to  be  ascribed  to  nature  on  the  mere  ground  of  analogy, 
though  he  was  content  to  attribute  intelligence  for  no  better 
reason.  He  concludes  that  there  is  no  valid  distinction  be- 
tween philosophical  theism  rightly  understood  and  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  Unconscious,  but  the  motto  on  his  title-page, 
* '  Speculative  Resultate  nach  inductiv-natnrwissenschafUicher  Methode/* 

should  warn  him  not  to  carry  his  concessions  too  far. 
Philosophical  theism,  however  "  rightly  understood,"  is  not 
a  doctnne  that  can  easily  be  proved  by  the  inductive 
methods  of  natural  science.  The  other  additions,  amount- 
ing in  all  to- something  like  a  seventh  part  of  the  original 
work,  serve  rather  to  complete  and  amplify  the  superstruc- 
ture than  to  strengthen  the  foundations  of  the  system,  or  to 
modify  its  general  character. 


To  sum  up  the  results  of  this  new  philosophy  in  a  few 
words:  The  Unconscious  is  a  metaphysical  divinity  who 
reigns  but  does  not  govern ;  Will  is  an  irrational  fate  whose 
decisions  are  not  final,  and  Consciousness  is  the  creature  of 
one  and  pupil  of  the  other  of  these  two  inaccessible 
forces  which  it  is  to  reconcile  in  the  common  destruction  of 
itself  and  them.  Untenable  as  a  system,  the  "  Philosophy  of 
the  Unconscious"  is  certainly  the  work  of  an  able  man,  but 
the  author  is  heedless  as  well  -as  daring,  and  he  follows  the 
uncertain  course  of  his  ideas  without  pausing  often  enough 
to  compare  the  whence  and  the  whithen 

H.  Lawrenny. 

Intelligence. 

An  attempt  is  being  made  to  raise  a  testimonial — "  Ehrendank  " — to 
Ludwig  Feuerbach.  The  committee  who  have  recently  published  an 
appeal  on  his  behalf  include  (among  other  well-known  German  resi- 
dents in  England)  Professor  Goldstiicker,  Dr.  Max  Schlesinger,  and 
Feuerbach's  former  fellow- worker  in  the  famous  Hallische  Jakrbucfier^ 
Arnold  Ruge.  The  intrinsic  value  and  historical  importance  of  Feuer- 
bach's work  none  can  doubt  who  has  even  a  superficial  acquaintance 
with  the  troubled  period  of  German  thought  from  Hegel's  death  to  the 
revolution  of  1848  :  a  period  dominated  by  the  effort  to  unriddle  the 
ambiguous  utterances  which — in  all  departments  of  thought,  but  especi- 
ally in  theology — the  oracle  of  Berlin  had  left  as  the  final  outcome  of 
philosophical  method.  Among  the  knot  of  younger  thinkers  ^ho  first 
developed  in  a  negative  direction  and  finally  broke  loose  from  the 
master  s  system,  Feuerbach  is  the  most  impressive,  with  the  doubtful 
exception  of  Strauss.  His  work  has  not  the  weight  derived  from 
concentration  and  coherence,  nor  his  mind  the  clear  grasp  and  steely 
acumen  that  belong  to  Strauss,  but  in  impetuous  comprehensiveness  of 
speculation,  the  passionate  earnestness  pf  utterance,  even  the  very  in- 
coherency  and  inconsistency  with  which  he  pursues  truth  in  leaps  and 
springs  down  the  bewildering  precipice  of  negation,  he  seems  the  more 
representative  man.  As  such  work  as  his  inevitably  excludes  the 
worker  from  the  ordinary  material  rewards  of  intellectual  toil,  such  a 
recognition  of  its  value  as  the  committee  propose  seems  very  appro- 
priate,  especially  when,  as  the  appeal  informs  us,  the  philosopher,  at 
the  age  of  68,  is  bearing  the  double  burden  of  disease  and  severe 
pecuniary  losses.  The  treasurer's  address  is,  Herm  Gustav  Sachs,  39, 
Mincing  Lane,  £.C. 

Scientific  Notes. 

Anthropology, 

Primitive  Urn. — Dr.  Marschall,  of  Marienburg,  describes  {ZtUschrift 
fur  EthnohgUf  Berlin,  1 871,  part  vi.  120)  an  urn  found  in  an  ancient 
tomb  at  Liebenthal  near  Elbing,  on  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Vistula. 
The  remarkable  feature  of  it  is  that,  while  the  other  clay  urns  found  in 
the  district  are  invariably  plain,  this  one  has  a  cover  rudely  modelled  in 
the  form  of  a  human  head,  resembling  the  Canopic  urns  of  the  Egyptians, 
and,  still  more,  certain  very  early  examples  of  Etruscan  pottery.  Dr. 
Marschall  points  out  that  the  place  where  this  urn  was  found  is  not 
nM)re  than  six  German  miles  distant  from  the  ancient  Truso  (on  Lake 
Drusis),  the  centre  of  the  amber  trade  in  early  times,  and  imagines 
Etruscan  traders  to  have  conveyed  or  sent  tltither,  among  other  wares 
to  be  exchanged  for  amber,  urns  of  this  description.  But  the  Lieben- 
thal specimen  is  more  rude  than  the  rudest  Etruscan  ware :  whence  it  is 
conjectured  to  be  the  work  of  a  native  potter  copying  perhaps  a  pretty 
rude  Etruscan  model,  a  conjecture  which  seems  to  be  well  founded 
considering  the  amount  of  Etruscan  work  in  metal  and  other  materials 
already  found,  not  only  in  the  district  in  question  and  along  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  but  also  in  most  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  dates  he 
assigns  as  the  limits  within  which  it  must  have  been  made  are  B.C.  1000 
and  B.C  300,  corresponding  to  the  duration  of  the  Etruscan  nationality. 
The  word  Trusi  may  or  may  not  be  related  directly  to  Trusci  and 
Etrusci. 

6tone  Implements  found  In  Qreeoe.— Mr.  George  Finlay*s  collec- 
txoQ  of  implements  of  the  stone  age  found  in  Greece  consists  now  of 
about  300  pieces,  considerable  additions,  both  in  numbers  and  import- 
ance, having  been  made  during  the  last  year.  Dr.  Hirschfeld  {Zeitschrifl 
fur  EthnohgU^  Berlin,  187 1,  part  v.  106)  describes  them  as  mostly 
axes,  chisels,  and  hammers,  but  all  excepting  two  without  any  trace  of 
handles.  Two  are  of  precious  stone  and  small,  one  being  cornelian* 
the  other  amethyst,  but  the  material  generally  is  serpentine,  diorite, 
nephrite,  granite,  porphyry,  or  haematite.  It  is  strange  that  of  all  places 
in  ancient  Hellas  the  first  where  implements  of  the  stone  age  were 
found  should  1>e  the  neighbourhood  of  .Orchomenoa  the/^^aW^ 
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Minyse,  whom  the  Greeks  used  to  look  back  to  as  the  prehistoric 
founders  of  their  civilisation.  As  yet  these  implements  have  mostly 
been  found  in  Euboea,  Bceotia,  Attica ;  in  the  Peloponnesus  at  Gythium, 
Sikyon,  Corinth,  and  Epidauros ;  in  Macedonia,  at  Athos,  and  in 
Thessaly.  Mr.  Finlay  is  an  English  resident  at  Athens,  and  wdl  known 
as  the  author  of  the  history  of  the  Byzantine  Empire. 

In  the  yonrnal  of  the  Anthropological  Itutitute  of  New  York,  vol.  i. 
No.  I,  56,  J.  W.  Ward  describes  some  remarkable  sculptured  rocks  near 
the  town  of  Bamesville,  Belmont  County,  State  of  Ohio.  They  are 
the  outcrop  of  the  coarse  carboniferous  grit  of  the  Muskingum  coal-beds, 
and  lie,  slightly  tilted,  a  foot  or  two  above  the  soil.  They  bear,  as  the 
drawings  accompanying  the  paper  show,  chiselled  intaglios  of  the  foot- 
prints of  the  buffalo,  deer,  wolf,  or  possibly  the  dog,  the  bear,  land- 
oirds,  one  of  which  is  undoubtedly  the  turkey,  water  birds,  and  pro- 
minently man,  both  juvenile  and  adult ;  presenting  in  each  case  the 
exact  appearance  of  the  natural  tread  in  plastic  clay  of  the  several 
animals  represented.  In  the  case  of  the  representations  of  the  birds* 
feet,  tlie  details  of  the  general  plant  of  the  foot,  the  spread  of  the  toes, 
the  joints,  the  phalangial  cushions,  and  the  whole  impressions  are  so 
perfect  that  the  author  almost  accepted  the  suggestion  that  they  are 
real  bird- tracks.  Engraved  figures  of  the  foot-tracks  of  animals  are  fre- 
quently met  with  throughout  the  States,  rarely,  however,  in  association 
with  those  of  man,  and  they  are  generally  mere  scratches  in  outline.  On 
each  of  the  Belmont  slabs  is  a  well -drawn  figure  of  a  serpent  in  motion. 


Geology. 


The  Nullipores  in  Limestone. — Limestones  of  many  formations, 
but  especially  of  the  triassic  and  tertiary,  are  composed  of  small  organic 
bodies,  which  have  hitherto  generally  gone  by  the  collective  name  of 
"  Nullipores."  C.  W.  Giimbel  has  collected  Nullipores  of  every  variety, 
from  all  formations,  and  subjected  them  to  the  most  critical  examina- 
tion. In  a  lengthy  paper  on  the  subject  {Abh.  der  bairischeti  Akademie, 
II.  Classes  Bd.  xi.  Abhandlung  i)  he  divides  the  so-called  Nullipores 
into  two  great  groups,  the  one  belonging  to  the  Dactylopores  and  the 
other  to  Lithothamnium  ;  the  former  occur  principally  in  triassic  rocks, 
the  latter  in  tertiary  limestones.  There  are  likewise  a  number  of  sub- 
ordinate forms,  as  Ceriopora,  Pustulopora,  &c.  As  yet  Giimbel  has 
only  described  the  second  group,  the  Lithothamnise.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  recent  representatives  of  this  group  contain  only  two  per  cent, 
of  oi^anic  matter,  the  remainder  being  inorganic,  and  consisting  chiefiy 
of  carbonates  which  were  most  probably  produced  in  the  organism  of 
the  plant  from  the  sulphates  of  lime  and  magnesia  of  the  sea-w^er. 
This  powerful  collector  and  consumer  of  carbonates  of  lime  caused 
during  the  tertiary  epoch  the  enormous  deposits  of  **  NuUipora'*  lime- 
stones of  the  Vienna  basin,  of  Northern  Italy,  and  the  pisolitic  limestone 
of  Paris.  A  point  of  great  interest  is  the  enormous  percentage  of 
magnesia  in  certain  recent  Lithothamniae,  reaching  in  some  cases  17 
per  cent.  And  it  is  a  question  whether  the  agent  of  the  direct  forma- 
tion of  dolomite  and  dolomitic  limestone  may  not  perhaps  be  traced  to 
this  vast  collector  of  mineral  matter. 

Infra-Lias  in  Yorkshire.— The  Infra-Lias,  i.  e.  the  zone  of  Am- 
monites planorbis  and  A,  anguiatits^  has  hitherto  been  only  found  at 
Redcar.  In  a  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Geological  Society 
of  London,  January  24,  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Blake  described  its  occurrence 
in  section  at  Cliff,  near  Market  Weighton,  where  it  and  lower  beds  are 
well  exposed,  and  yield  an  abundant  suite  of  fossils.  He  considers, 
however,  that  these  beds  do  not  belong  to  the  typical  Yorkshire  area, 
but  are  the  thin  end  of  the  series  which  stretches  across  England.  He 
supposes  .there  was  a  barrier  in  Carboniferous  times,  separating  the 
coalfields  of  Yorkshire  and  Durham,  breaking  the  continuity  of  the  Per- 
mian beds,  and,  curving  round  the  secondary  rocks  to  the  nortli  of  it, 
formed  the  real  Yorkshire  basin,  while  the  beds  at  Cliff  were  imme- 
diately to  the  south  of  it 

The  Upper  Greensand  of  the  Neighbourhood  of  Cambridge. 
— At  a  meeting  of  the  Geologists'  Association,  held  on  February  2, 
the  Rev.  J.  G.  Bonney,  of  Cambridge,  read  a  paper  on  the  geology 
of  the  Cam  valley,  and  described  the  position  of  this  seam,  whicn 
is  barely  a  foot  in  thickness,  and  rests  on  the  eroded  surface  of  the 
Gault.  It  is  full  of  green  grains  and  dark  nodules,  rich  in  phosphate 
of  lime,  the  matrix  being  a  fine  chalky  marl,  full  of  Foraminifera  and 
minute  fra^ents  of  organisms,  with  a  considerable  mixture  of  mud, 
insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  composition  of  the  green  grains, 
commonly  called  glauconite,  was  shown  to  differ  considerably  from 
that  of  the  typical  mineral  bearing  the  name.  He  failed  to  convince 
himself  that  any  of  the  granules  are  casts  of  Foraminifera.  The  fossil 
remains  of  the  deposit  are  remarkable,  more  especially  for  the  number 
and  are  of  the  Pterodactyles  and  Turtles.  Mr.  Bonney  believes  this 
deposit  to  have  been  formed  during  the  Upper  Greensand  epoch,  but 
to  contain  many  fossils  that  have  been  derived  from  the  Upper  Gault 
by  slow  denudation. 

The  Ooourrence  of  Braoklsh  Forms  in  Marine  Deposits.— 
Dr.  Lorenz  was  the  first  to  notice  that  in  places  where  ojrganic  masses 


arc  in  process  of  decomposition  a  true  brackish  fauna  springs  up.  Th. 
Fuchs  ( Verhandl.  geol.  Reichsanst.  1872,  No.  2,  i)  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  Bay  of  Messina,  where 
large  quantities  of  refuse  are  thrown  into  the  sea  at  a  point  where  a 
brackish  fauna  has  arisen,  strangely  contrasting  with  the  neighbouring 
marine  forms.  He  foimd  amongst  them  large  numbers  of  Cerithium 
mediterranenm  (Deh.),  with  Btucinum  neriteum^  B.  corniculum,  Colum- 
bella  rustica,  &c.,  all  forms  that  are  common  in  the  iauna  of  the 
Sarmatian  etage.  This  observation  explains  the  sudden  appearance  of 
brackish  shells  with  marine  ones  in  the  same  deposit,  and  accoimts  for 
the  fact  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  all  coal-beds  contain  repre- 
sentatives of  a  brackish  fauna. 

Soarcity  of  Organic  Life  in  the  Alpine  FLysoh.— Dr.  Carpenter 
and  Mr.  T.  G.  Jeffreys,  it  is  well  known,  made  the  startline  discovery 
that  the  great  depths  of  the  Mediterranean  are  entirely  destitute  of 
organic  life,  and  they  hinted  in  their  report  at  the  possible  absence  of  all 
traces  of  life  in  the  great  sandstone  zone  of  the  Flysch,  assigning  to  it 
a  deep-sea  origin.  Th.  Fuchs  {Verh.  geol.  Reichsanst.  1872,  No.  2,  2) 
controverts  this  view,  and  shows  that  the  Alpine  Flysch  possesses  an 
abundant,  though  monotonous,  fauna  of  Annelida,  while  Fucoides  are 
so  plentiful  that  the  zone  has  received  the  name  of  Fucoid  sandstone. 
These  remains  clearly  indicate  a  shallow-sea  origin  for  the  Flysch. 

Alpine  Formations  in  Eastern  Transylvania. — The  labours  of 
the  Kon.  Ungar.  geol.  Anstalt  (the  Hungarian  geological  survey)  during 
the  last  year  demonstrated  beyond  doubt  that  the  mountain-ranges 
dividing  Transylvania  from  Moldavia  are  an  eastern  continuation  of 
the  Alps,  or  rather  of  the  Bakonyer  Wald,  which  is  the  eastern  exten- 
sion of  the  Alps.  Between  Transylvania  and  the  Alps  a  tfertiary  sea 
covered  the  enormous  tract  of  country  now  forming  the  plains  of 
Hungary.  Among  strata  yielding  great  numbers  of  Alpine  fossils  may 
be  mentioned  the  Werfener  shdes,'  Guttenstein  limestone  (Trias),  the 
Grestener  and  Hierlatz  strata  (Lias),  and  Lower  and  Upper  Nev- 
comian.     {Verh.gcol.  Reichsanst.  1872,  No.  2,  27.) 

The  Geology  in  China. — In  a  letter  on  the  **  Regions  of  Nanking 
and  Chinkiane/'  by  Baron  von  Richthofen,  dated  August  31,  i87i» 
this  indefatigable  traveller  and  geologist  gives  a  short  sketch  of  the 
result  of  his  geological  investigations  in  China.  He  has  distinguished 
the  following  groups:  —  i.  The  Peking  system^  which  covers  the 
largest  space  in  Eastern  Asia,  and  most  probably  corresponds  with 
the  Silurian  formation  of  Europe  and  North  America.  Eruption  of 
granite  and  great  disturbances  in  connection  therewith  towards  the  end 
of  this  period  are  to  be  traced.  2.  The  Nanking  system^  representing 
our  Devonian  formation,  consisting  principally  of  quartz  sandstones, 
with  coal-beds,  lead  and  iron  ores.  3.  The  Kitao  limestone  and  cocU 
formation^  which  resemble  the  Carboniferous  of  Europe,  and  is  divisible 
into  two  gi-oups.  4.  The  Tatung  strata  consist  of  stratified  con- 
glomerates of  unknown  age,  and  seem  to  have  been  deposited  as  deltas 
of  rivers.     Over  these  again  are  loess  and  alluvium. 

The  Upheaval  of  the  Swedish  Coast.— Not  far  from  Morup, 
on  the  H&lland  shore,  is  a  large  block,  ten  feet  high  and  fifteen  feet 
broad,  which  served  as  a  beacon  as  far  back  as  the  eleventh  century. 
In  September  18 16  this  stone  was,  according  to  the  measurements  of 
Bexell,  four  feet  above  high-water  mark,  and  it  still  bears  an  inscription 
to  that  effect.  It  is  stated  in  Ausland^  1872,  No.  8,  191,  that  this 
block  of  stone  was  last  summer  120  feet  from  the  shore,  indicating  a 
comparatively  recent  and  rapid  upheaval  along  this  coast  In  no  histo- 
rical records  of  this  stone  it  is  stated  to  have  lien  actually  in  the  water, 
but  invariably  at  the  water,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  upheaval 
commenced  with  the  present  century,  and  is  now  rapidly  progressing. 


Physiology. 

Meohanlsm  of  Thought.— An  important  paper  was  read  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  on  this  subject,  by  Dr. 
Broadbent.  His  theory  was  based  partly  on  the  results  of  his  own 
dissections,  partly  on  remarkable  cases  of  loss  of  speech  and  paralysis 
that  either  came  under  his  own  notice  or  have  been  recorded  by  others. 
It  may  be  broadly  stated  as  follows.  The  impressions  derived  from  the 
several  senses  are  conducted  by  fibres  radiating  from  the  cms  cerebri 
and  central  ganglia  to  the  convolutions  of  the  longitudinal  and  Sylvian 
margins  of  the  hemispheres,  the  intervening  convolutions  receiving  no 
radiating  or  callosal  nbres.  In  the  former  the  impressions  are  asso- 
ciated together  into  ideas,  whilst  they  become  the  subjects  of  thought 
in  the  latter.  Now,  when  it  is  desired  to  express  these  trains  of 
ideas  in  speech,  impulses  are  transmitted  along  those  medullary  fibres 
of  the  brain  that  extend  from  the  supreme  centres  to  the  third  left 
frontal  convolution.  In  this  the  ideas  are  formulated  into  words,  as 
representing  intellectual  symbols,  the  centre  selecting,  as  it  were, 
the  sounds  appropriate  to  the  expression  of  the  idea.  To  produce 
the  audible  expression  of  these  sounds,  that  centre  again  in  its  turn 
propagates  impulses  to  the  corpnts  striatum^  the  great  co-ordinating 
motor  centre  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  In  order  to  speak,  a  great  variety 
of  muscular  movements  required  then  have  to  be  co-ordinated  ;  those. 
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in  short,  governing  the  movements  of  the  chest,  the  larynx,  the  tongue, 
and  the  lips.  The  coordination  of  these  muscles  is  effected  by  the 
corpus  stricUum^  which  acts  upon  the  requisite  nerve  nuclei  in  the  me- 
duila  oblongata^  and  thus  speech  is  efifected.  Lesions  at  different  points 
of  this  cham  of  ganglia  and  nerves  are  of  course  accompanied  by  different 
symptoms,  some  of  which  are  of  a  most  remarkable  character.  The 
sequence  of  events  on  this  theory  then  is:  the  formation  of  ideas -in 
the  marginal  convolutions  at  the  summit  of  the  sensory  tract;  the 
employment  of  these  in  trains  of  thought  in  the  convolutions  withdrawn 
Irom  immediate  relation  with  the  outer  world;  the  propagation  of 
excitations  to  the  third  left  frontal  convolution,  leading  to  the  selection 
of  certain  sound  groups ;  the  co-ordination  in  the  corpus  striatum  'of 
the  muscular  movements  required  to  produce  those  sounds ;  and,  finally, 
the  transmission  of  impulses  from  the  several  nuclei  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  to  each  individual  muscle  required  to  be  brought  into  play. 

Position  of  the  Centre  of  Gravity  in  Inseots. — F.  Plateau  contri- 
butes a  paper  on  this  subject  to  Nature  (Feb.  15,  1872),  in  which  he 
shows  that  the  centre  of  gravity  in  an  insect  is  situated  in  the  vertical 
and  median  plane  which  passes  along  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  body. 
It  occupies  a  position  almost  identical  in  Insects  of  the  same  sex  and 
species  when  in  the  same  attitude.  The  exterior  form  of  the  body, 
however,  rarely  allows  its  exact  position  being  determined  without 
experiment.  The  centre  of  gravity  varies  in  position  in  the  two  sexes ; 
and  during  metamorphosis  the  relative  centre  approaches  the  head, 
whilst  the  absolute  centre  recedes  from  it.  While  standing,  the  centre 
of  gravity  is  placed  at  the  base  of  the  abdomen,  or  in  the  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  ttiorax,  and  usually  in  the  centre  of  the  length  of  the  body. 
Inwalking  it  undergoes  constant  displacement  around  a  mean  point  too 
small  to  be  measured.  In  aquatic  insects  the  centre  of  gravity  is  nearer 
the  lower  than  the  upper  surface  of  the  body.  F.  Plateau  also  points  out 
what  are  the  displacementsofthecentreof  gravity  in  flying  and  swimming. 

The  Influence  of  Violet  Light  on  the  Growth  of  Animals  and 
Plants. — General  Pleasonton,  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  engaged  on 
some  very  interesting  experiments  on  the  influence  of  light  transmitted 
iWough  violet  glass  in  aeveloping  animal  and  vegetable  life.  Cuttings 
of  vines  of  some  twenty  varieties  of  grapes  were  planted  in  a  vinery  m 
the  roof  of  which  every  eighth  row  of  glass  was  violet-coloured.  Very 
soon  the  vines  placed  under  the  violet  glass  began  to  attract  attention 
by  their  rapid  growth,  attaining  in  the  course  of  five  months  a  growth 
of  45  feet  in  length,  and  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  distance  of  one 
foot  above  the  ground.  Besides  the  formation  of  new  wood,  and 
the  display  of  the  most  luxuriant  foliage,  there  was  a  wonderful  number 
of  bunches  of  grapes,  which  soon  assumed  the  most  remarkable  pro- 
portions, the  buncnes  being  of  extraordinary  magnitude,  and  the  grapes 
of  unusual  size  and  development.  The  vines  have  continued,  year  by 
year,  to  produce  remarkably  larc;e  crops,  without  any  apparent  abate- 
ment of  vigour.  Similar  expenments  were  tried  on  young  pigs  and 
calves,  and  though  the  results  were  not  quite  so  striking,  yet  the 
animals  exposed  to  violet  light  grew  decidedly  faster  and  showed 
greater  vigour  than  those  exposed  to  ordinary  white  light. 

The  Minute  Anatomy  of  Seroiis  Membranes  in  Health  and 
Disease. — A  provisional  communication  on  this  subject  appears  in  the 
Cetitralblatt  fur  die  nudizinisclie  Wissenschaft  for  January  1872,  from 
the  pens  of  Dr.  Klein  and  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson.  Their  researches 
embrace  experiments  and  careful  microscopic  observations  made  on  no 
less  than  250  animals,  including  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs,  many  frogs, 
several  cats  and  dogs,  some  rats,  and  a  monkey.  They  commence  by 
describing  the  lymphatics  of  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm,  which 
they  divide  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  set,  connected  by  means  of  fine 
lacunar  passages,  which  run  straight  from  before  backwards.  They  admit 
the  presence  of  the  same  stomata  and  the  characters  of  the  endothelial 
cells  to  be  the  same  as  v.  Recklinghausen  has  described.  They  injected 
the  peritoneal  cavity  with  various  fluids,  such  as  a  mixture  of  starch  and 
oil,  a  turpentine  solution  of  alkanin  reduced  to  fine  drops  by  agitation 
with  an  aqueous  solution  of  gum,  aniline  and  oil  of  milk,  and  other  fluids; 
and  they  have  satisfied  themselves  that  absorption  takes  place  not  only 
through  the  true  stomata,  but  by  pseudo-stomata,  juice  or  serous  canals, 
whence  the  absorbed  fluids  are  conveyed  to  the  true  lymphatics. 

Physiology  of  Wings.— Dr.  J.  B.  Pettigrew's  researches  appear  in 
the  Transactions  of  tfu  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh^  vol.  xxvii.  ;  and  a 
good  abstract  is  given  of  them  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  for 
Feb.  1872.  The  author  shows  that  the  wing  acts  as  a  kite  during  both 
the  down-  and  np-stroke,  and  that  it  elevates  and  propels  in  either  case — 
the  rising  and  falling  movements  merging  by  insensible  degrees  into 
each  other  to  form  one  pulsation.  As  the  wing  rises,  the  body  falls, 
and  vice  versd ;  the  wing,  when  the  body  of  the  flying  animal  is  ad- 
vancing in  space,  describes  a  waved  track,  the  bodv  describing  a  similar 
but  smaller  wave;  the  wing  is  twisted  upon  itself  when  at  rest,  and  when 
in  motion ;  the  ill-defined  impression  produced  on  the  eye  by  it,  when  set 
in  rapid  vibration,  is  concavo-convex  and  twisted  in  form.  The  under  or 
concave  surface  of  the  wing,  in  being  carried  obliquely  forward  against  the 
air  by  the  body,  is  effective  both  during  the  down-  and  up-stroke  ;  the 
wing  rotates  in  the  direction  of  its  length  and  breadth  as  it  rises  and 


falls,  and  reverse?  its  places  more  or  less  completely  at  every  stroke. 
It  produces  during  one  stroke  the  currents  by  which  it  is  elevated  during 
the  succeeding  stroke — the  wing  literally  rising  on  a  whirlwind  of  its 
own  forming.  The  wing  is  movable  and  flexible  as  well  as  elastic,  and 
capable  of  change  of  forms  in  all  its  parts ;  it  is  forced  into  waves 
during  action,  and  impinges  on  the  air  as  an  ordinary  sounddoes ;  it 
produces  a  cross  pulsation,  the  pulsatile  waves  running  in  the  direction 
of  the  length  of  the  wing  and  across  it ;  during  vibration  it  moves  on 
the  surface  of  an  imaginary  sphere  ;  the  natural  wing,  when  elevated 
and  depressed,  must  move  forwards  ;  the  movements  of  the  wing  are 
comparatively  slow  at  its  root,  but  very  rapid  at  its  tip.  Balancing  is 
in  a  great  measure  effected  by  purely  mechanical  arrangements  ope- 
rating independently  of  the  will  of  the  animal ;  weight  is  necessary  to 
horizontal  flight;  the  wing  acts  upon  yielding  fulcra;  a  regulating 
power  is  necessary  in  flight,  the  wing  being  at  all  times  thoroughly 
under  control.  The  wing  in  the  bird  descends  as  a  long  lever  and 
ascends  as  a  short  one,  the  tip  of  the  wing  describing  an  ellipse  while 
doing  so  ;  the  wing  forms  a  parachute,  from  which  the  body  is  suspended 
both  during  the  down-  and  up-stroke  ;  the  wing  opens  and  closes  as  it 
rises  and  falls,  and  has  a  valvular  action;  and  all  wings  are  drawn 
toward  the  body,  and  partly  elevated  by  the  action  of  ehistic  ligaments. 
The  Relative  Powers  of  Substances  to  Prevent  the  Generation 
of  AnimaloulSB. — A  pamphlet  has  been  published  by  Dr.  J.  Dougall, 
of  Glasgow,  giving  in  tabular  form  the  accounts  of  a  great  number  of 
substances  which  prevent  the  appearance  of  animalcule  when  they  are 
added  to  infusion  of  hay,  mixtures  of  beef-juice  and  albumen  of  eggs, 
and  other  liquids  capable  of  undergoing  putrefaction.  He  arranges 
them  in  fifteen  groups.  The  metallic  salts  form  Group  I.  on  account  of 
their  showing  3ie  highest  average  preventive  power;  amongst  these 
sulphate  of  copper  occupies  the  highest  position  —  higher  even  than 
bichloride  of  mercury  —  whilst  nitrate  of  silver  exhibits  the  lowest 
individual  average;  taken  altogether,  however,  the  metallic  salts  are  very 
uniform  in  their  action.  In  Group  II.  we  have  the  organic  acids  ;  of 
these  benzoic  acid  has  the  highest  and  acetic  the  lowest  average  power ; 
carbolic  acid  only  occupies  the  fifth  rank.  Group  III.  comprises  the 
salts  of  the  alkalme  earths ;  of  these  chloride  of  aluminium  stands 
highest.  In  regard  to  the  inorganic  alkaline  salts,  their  position  would 
be  extremely  low  were  it  not  for  bichromate  of  potash  wliich  is  very 
high.  The  poisonous  vegetable  extracts  are  inert  These  results,  as 
Dr.  Dougall  points  out,  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  disinfecting 
method  of  treating  wounds,  so  strongly  advocated  by  Mr.  Leslie,  of 
Edinburgh  ;  for,  if  the  advantages  of  this  method  be  due  to  the  power 
possessed  by  carbolic  acid  of  preventing  the  growth  of  germs,  it  is  obvious 
that  solutions  of  chromic  acid,  bichromate  of  potash,  and  sulphate  of 
copper  have  the  same  property  to  a  still  greater  degree,  and  should  be 
employed  in  preference  to  that  acid  unless  they  can  be  shown  to  have 
some  injurious  influence  on  the  tissues  from  which  carbolic  acid  is  free. 


Chemistry. 


The  Reciprocal  Substitution  of  Certain  Metalloids.— Boracic 
acid  and  oxychlorido-  of  phosphorus,  if  heated  together  for  eight  or  ten 
hours  at  150°,  have  been  observed  by  G.  Gustavson  {Zeitschrift  fiir 
Chemie^  vii.  417)  to  act  on  each  other  in  the  following  way  :  B,0,+ 
2POCl,=PB04H-PBOCle.  When  the  reaction  is  complete,  and  the 
mbcture  distilled  in  a  paraffin-bath,  crystals  sublime  of  PBOCl, ;  a 
portion  of  them,  however,  decomposes  during  the  operation  into  BCI, 
and  POCl,.  The  residue  consists  of  PBO4,  and  is  possibly  only  a 
mixture:  2PB04  =  Pa04-|-B,0,;  it  is  completely  soluble  in  water  from 
which  boracic  acid  crystallizes  out,  leaving  phosphoric  acid  with  a  little 
of  the  former  acid  in  solution.  By  ignition  this  white  residue  is  rendered 
insoluble  in  water,  but  it  is  taken  up  by  boiling  alkalies  with  the  forma- 
tion of  salts  of  the  two  acids.  The  crystalline  body  PBOCl,  is  very 
readily  formed  direct  from  BCI,  and  POCl,  by  long  sustained  subli- 
mation, but  splits  up  into  its  constituents  already  at  ordinary  tempe- 
rature, though  but  slowly  in  that  case,  with  evolution  of  BCI, ;  water 
and  moist  air  immediately  decompose  it.  If  heated  in  a  closed  tube,  it 
melts  at  73°.  This  compound  of  two  acid  chlorides  may  be  regarded 
as  a  salt  in  which  BCI,  in  some  measure  plays  the  part  of  a  base  and 
POCl,  that  of  the  acid.  If  the  chlorine  be  supposed  to  be  replaced  by 
oxygen,  we  have  the  body  PBO4  mentioned  above.  In  a  similar  man- 
ner anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  and  chloride  of  boron,  if  heated  together 
for  two  or  three  days  at  200°,  react  on  each  other:  P,0,-|-2BC1,= 
PBOCl.-fPBO^. 

AniTnftT  Oellulose.— Since  the  first  discovery  of  cellulose  in  animal 
tissues,  by  Schmidt  in  1845,  i^  Ascidia  mammillaris,  its  occurrence 
under  these  conditions  has  been  investi^ted  by  Lowig  and  Kolliker, 
as  well  as  Payen  in  association  with  Dumas,  Milne-Edwards,  and 
Boussingault.  Each  of  these  observers  extracted  from  the  tissues  a  pure 
substance,  containing  no  nitrogen,  and  giving  numbers  that  accorded 
with  the  formula  C,&ioO,.  More  recent  observers  have  cast  doubt  on 
the  identity  of  the  cellulose  from  the  two  sources;  while  Berthelot, 
who  obtained  his  material  from  Cynthia  papillata,  and  found  the  pure^ 
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product  identical  in  percentage  composition  with  cellulose,  though 
differing  from  it  in  its  structure  and  behaviour  with  boron  fluoride, 
considered  it  to  be  another  substance  than  woody  fibre,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  tunicine.  Schafer  has  just  communicated  to  the  AnnaUn  der 
ChetnU^  dx.  part  3,  312,  the  results  of  an  elaborate  examination  of  the 
entire  question.  He  derived  his  material  from  the  tissues  of  Pyrosoma 
atlanticum,  Phallusia  mammillaris,  &c.,  and  establishes  the  identity  of 
their  cellulose  with  that  met  with  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  by  its 
possessing  the  folio wng  characteristics : — i.  The  percentage  composi- 
ion  of  vegetable  cellulose ;  2.  The  striking  a  violet-blue  with  iodine 
after  previous  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid;  3.  The  solubility  in 
cupriferous  ammonia  and  subsequent  precipitation  with  acid  ;  4.  The 
formation  of  fermentable  sugar  with  sulphuric  acid ;  and  5.  Its  con- 
version by  forming  nitric  acid  into  a  nitro-compound  which  dissolves  in 
a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  resembles  gun-cotton. 

The  DecompoBition  of  Soluble  Metallic  Sulphides  by  Water. 
— J.  Thomsen  has  been  led  by  the  results  of  his  thermo-chemical  re- 
searches to  regard  hydrogen  sulphide-  as  a  monobasic  hydrogen  acid, 
with  the  formula  H.SH,  in  which  the  first  equivalent  of  hydrogen  only 
is  replaceable  in  the  wet  way  by  sodium  or  ammonium.  Solutions  of 
normal  metallic  sulphides,  like  that  of  sodium,  are  held  to  be  mixtures 
of  hydrates  and  sulphhydrates,  the  sulphur  existing  in  the  solution 
only  as  a  sulphhydratc  of  the  form  R.SH,  the  radical  SH  occupying 
the  position  of  chlorine  in  hydrogen  chloride.  From  the  analogy  of 
hydrogen  sulphide  to  water,  he  considered  the  latter  to  be  a  monobasic 
acid,  and  H.OH  its  rational  formula.  Many  well-known  facts  support 
Thomsen's  view :  a  hot  aqueous  solution  of  barium  sulphide  deposits 
on  cooling  crystals  of  barium  sulphhydrate  and  barium  nydrate.  But, 
it  is  contended  by  H.  Kolbe  {Chem,  Centralblati^  iii.  19),  the  crystals 
obtained  on  saturating  one  volume  of  strong  soda  solution  with  hydrogen 
sulphide,  and  adding  a  second  to  it,  contain  nine  molecules  of  water,  and 
they  maybe  regarded  either  a»NjS+9H,0  or,  according  to  Thomsen, 
NaSH+NaOH4-8H,0.  If  the  latter  view  be  the  correct  one,  their 
watery  solution,  when  heated  with  potassium  sulphovinate,  should 
form  ethyl  sulphhydrate,  not  ethyl  sulphide.  It  was  found  by  experi- 
ment that  along  \vith  ethyl  sulphide  considerable  quantities  of  mer- 
captan  are  produced,  that  the  amount  of  ethyl  sulphide  was  greatest 
when  little  water  was  used,  and  that  the  yield  of'mercaptan  was  aug- 
mented and  that  of  ethyl  sulphide  diminished  by  increasing  dilution. 
As  the  latter  sulphide  is  obtained  from  even  dilute  watery  solutions, 
they  must  of  necessity  contain  a  proportion  of  unchanged  metallic  sul- 
phide. Thomsen's  proposition,  therefore,  may  take  this  modified  form: 
the  soluble  metallic  sulphides,  by  their  solution  in  water,  sufifer  a  de- 
composition arising  from  the  fact  that  the  metals  of  these  compounds 
possess  for  the  oxygen  of  the  water  an  affinity  apparently  nearly  equal 
to  that  which  they  have  for  the  sulphur,  or  varying  but  slightly  from  it, 
and  in  the  case  of  each  metal  to  a  degree  which  has  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined. Thomsen's  hypothesis  respecting  the  monobasicity  of  hydrogen 
sulphide  and  of  water  is  therefore  erroneous. 

The  Occurrence  of  Inosite  in  the  Vegetable  World.— Inosite  was 
originally  found  by  Scherer  in  the  muscles  of  the  heart,  and  afterwards 
discovered  by  other  observers  in  the  lung,  liver,  kidneys,  and  other 
organs  of  the  body.  Vohl  was  the  first  to  meet  with  it  in  the  vegetable 
world,  in  the  Leguminosse  ;  and  it  has  since  been  shown  to  enter  into 
the  constitution  of  the  plants  of  other  families.  Lindenbom  in  1867 
detected  its  presence  in  wine,  and  Hilger  {Ann,  der  Chcmie,  cix.  3,  333) 
has  now  found  it  to  be  a  normal  constituent  of  the  juice  of  the  grape. 
It  was  shown  by  Vohl  that  during  fermentation  inosite  furnishes,  among 
other  products,  lactic  acid,  though  which  of  the  two  forms  of  this  acid 
it  gave,  he  did  not  determine.  The  point  is  one  of  interest,  since  lactic 
acid  is  a  normal  constituent  of  muscular  tissue,  and  the  theory  has  been 
frequently  expressed  that  this  lactic  acid  is  derived  from  the  inosite 
after  muscular  activity.  Hilger  states  the  acid  formed  from  inosite  to 
be  para-lactic  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  sarco-lactic  acid. 

The  Reducing  Action  of  Palladium  Hydrogenium.— The  very 
energetic  manner  in  which  black  pulverulent  palladium,  which  has  been 
saturated  with  hydrogen,  acts  on  organic  compounds  has  been  noticed 
by  H.  Kolbe  (Chem.  Centralblatt,  iii.  19).  He  found,  when  benzoyl 
chloride  is  conducted  in  the  form  of  vapour  in  a  current  of  hydrogen 
over  moderately  strongly  heated  palladium,  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  chloride  is  converted,  in  the  liberation  of  hydrochloric  acid,  into 
an  oily  body  having  the  odour  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  It  is  unacted 
upon  by  dilute  soda  solution,  furnishes  but  a  small  amount  of  a  crystal- 
lizable  compound  with  bisulphite  of  soda,  and  appears  to  be  chiefly 
benzylic  alcohol.  If  platium  be  used  in  such  experiments,  no  action 
takes  place.  Nitrobenzol  carried  over  the  palladium  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen  is  converted  into  aniline.  The  author  is  endeavouring  to 
convert  benzoic  acid,  or  perhaps  benzoic  anhydride,  into  benzylic 
alcohol,  and  acetic  acid  into  ethylic  alcohol. 

Native  Phosphates  of  Lime.— In  continuing  his  classification  of  the 
mineral  species  haWng  this  composition,  T.  Petersen  {Chem,  Centralblatt^ 
1872,  iii.  24)  notices  the  objections  raised  by  Kosmann  to  considering 
staffelite  a  species  distinct  from  apatite,  as  the  investigations  of  Stein, 
Sandbergcr,  and  himself,  indicate  it  to  be.    He  maintains  his  previously 


expressed  view,  and,  pending  the  decision  of  the  question  of  the  cr>'s- 
talline  form  of  staffelite,  sees  in  other  characteristics  of  the  mineral 
sufficient  cause  for  considering  it  an  independent  species.  He  finds 
confirmation  of  this  view  in  a  communication  by  Maskelyne  and  Flight 
on  a  Cornish  mineral  which  differs  from  apatite  in  containing  lime  car- 
bonate as  an  essential  constituent.  The  author  remarks  that  irrespective 
of  the  amount  of  water  in  this  mineral,  which  differs  barely  from  that 
met  with  in  staffelite,  the  formula  given  to  the  Cornish  mineral, 
SCajPjOg  -f  CaCO,  -f  2CaFj,  accords  closely  with  the  mean  com- 
position of  a  good  many  staffelites,  and  this  mineral  therefore  is 
probably  identical  with  staffelite.  The  author  includes  in  the  name  staf- 
felite all  those  basic  lime  phosphates  of  the  form  CajFjOg+JcCaHjO, 
(where  X  is  about  i)  in  which  the  basic  lime  is  in  combination  with 
fluorine  or  carbonic  add,  and  all  or  part  of  the  water  of  hydration  is 
still  present 
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Philology. 

XTttaracanda.    Versione  Italiana  per  Gaspare  Gorresio.    Parigi : 
dalla  Stamperia  Nazionale,  1870. 

SiGNOR  Gorresio  has  at  length  completed  his  elaborate 
edition  and  translation  of  the  Rdmdya^a,  according  to  the 
recension  current  in  Bengal.  The  first  volume  of  the  text 
was  published  in  Paris  in  1843,  and  the  title-pages  of  the 
different  volumes  curiously  illustrate  the  changes  which  the 
twenty-eight  years  have  brought  in  their  course.  The  first 
three  volumes  of  the  text  and  the  first  of  the  translation 
were  printed  in  the  reign  of  Louis-Philippe,  at  the  "  Stam- 
peria ReaU;'^  the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  ojf  the  text  and 
the  second  of  the  translation,  at  the  "  Stamperia  Nazionale^' 
from  1848  to  185 1 ;  then  follow  the  volumes  "dalla  Stam- 
peria Imperiale*'  until  this  present  volume,  the  last  of  the 
translation,  which  of  course  again  returns  to  the  "  Stamperia 
Nazionale"  of  its  earlier  predecessors.  It  is  also  very 
interesting  to  read  by  Uie  light  of  subsequent  events  the 
editor's  own  words  in  his  preface  to  the  fourth  volume,  pub- 
lished in  1848.  He  there  mourns  over  Charles  Albert's 
defeat  and  Ital/s  ruined  hopes,  and  he  adds,  "  io  accarez- 
zava  la  speranza  che  questo  volume  pih  fehce  che  i  primi 
suoi  fratelli  dovesse  uscire  in  sulF  aurora  dell'  indipendenza 
I  e  deir  unione  italiana,  e  porterne  impre^o  ip^P*l<^i|  feusto 
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s^no :  il  cielo  destinb  altramente ;  e  il  gioia  di  salutar 
nascendo  1*  Italia  redenta  e  unita  saii  forse  destinata  ad  un 
altro  fra  i  volumi  che  verranno  dietro  a  questo."  This  last 
volume  was  printed  just  before  these  hopes  were  finally 
accomplished ;  but  as  he  promises  us  at  some  future  time 
two  more  volumes  (the  13th  and  14th),  on  the  Aryan  civi- 
lisation and  the  early  migrations  of  the  race,  his  words  will 
still  come  literally  true. 

The  Uttarakdf^a  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  Rdmd- 
yana  as  the  Cyclic  poems  to  the  Iliad,  Just  as  the  Cypria 
of  Stasinus,  the  ^thiopis  of  Arctinus,  and  the  little  Iliad  of 
Lesches  completed  the  story  of  the  Iliad^  and  not  only 
added  the  series  of  events  which  preceded  and  followed  it, 
but  also  founded  episodes  of  their  own  on  isolated  allusions 
in  Homer,  so  the  Uitarakdn^a  is  intended  to  complete  the 
Rdmdyana^  and  at  the  same  time  to  supplement  it  by  inter- 
vening episodes  to  explain  casual  allusions  or  isolated  inci- 
dents which  occur  in  it.  Thus  the  early  history  of  the  giant 
Kivana  and  his  family  fills  nearly  forty  chapters,  and  we 
have  a  full  account  of  his  wars  with  the  gods  and  his  con- 
quest of  Tanld,  which  all  happened  long  before  the  action 
of  the  poem  commences,  just  as  the  Cypria  narrated  the 
birth  and  early  history  of  Helen,  and  the  two  expeditions  of 
the  Greeks  against  Troy ;  and  the  later  chapters  continue 
the  history  of  the  hero  Eima  after  his  triumphant  return  to 
his  paternal  kingdom,  and  the  poem  closes  with  his  death 
and  that  of  his  brothers,  and  the  founding  by  their  descend- 
ants of  various  kingdoms  in  different  parts  of  India, 

But  the  UUarakirufa  also  resembles  the  Cyclic  poems  in 
their  attempts  to  render  the  great  epic  cycle  a  self-interpret- 
ing whole  by  developing  Homer's  casual  allusions  into  long 
episodes.  Stasinus  filled  out  the  incidental  mention  of 
Achilles'  attack  on  ^neas  while  tending  the  herds  (//.  xx. 
91),  and  the  killing  of  Troilus  (//.  xxiv.  257);  and  exactly  in 
the  same  way  we  have  several  chapters  in  the  Uttarakdij^a 
which  seem  entirely  to  have  arisen  from  the  natural  desire 
to  know  the  details  of  some  event  which  the  older  epic  had 
only  glanced  at  in  a  passing  mention.  Thus  Rivana  always 
appears  in  the  Rdmdyai}a  as  borne  by  a  magic  self-moving 
car  Pushpaka  which  he  had  won  from  Kuvera,  the  god  of 
wealth ;  the  acquisition  of  this  car  forms  the  subject  of  an 
episode  detailed  in  chapters  ix.  xiii.  xiv.  xv.,  and  we  have 
an  elaborate  description  of  the  car  itself  in  cL  xv.  Simi- 
larly the  friendship  of  the  monkey-king  Bdli  with  Rivana 
is  described  in  ch.  xxiii.,  which  is  readily  suggested  by 
Rima's  friendship  with  BdU's  rival  Sugrfva;  and  in  ch.  xxxii. 
we  have  a  legend  to  explain  why  Khara  was  sent  by  Rivana 
with  his  mother  Siirpanakhd  and  fourteeu  thousand  Rdk- 
shasas  to  occupy  the  Dandaka  forest  Rdma  of  course  sub- 
sequently meets  them  there,  and  his  victory  over  them  had 
been  described  in  the  Rdmdyana  itself.  There  are  also 
some  curious  passages,  where  the  latter  poem  suggests  expla- 
nations of  apparent  incongruities  in  the  older'  epic  Thus 
in  chs.  xxzix.  xL  we  have  a  legend  related  to  Rdma  by  the 
sage  Agastya  to  account  for  the  stupendous  strength  of  the 
monkey  Hanimiat,  as  it  had  been  described  in  the  Rdmd- 
yof^  Rima  naturally  wonders  (as  perhaps  many  readers 
of  the  Rdmdya^  have  done  since)  why  a  monkey  of  such 
marvellous  power  and  prowess  had  not  easily  overcome  Bdli 
and  secured  the  throne  for  his  friend  Sugriva.  Agastya 
raphes  that  Hanumat  was  at  that  time  under  a  curse  from  a 
Rishi,  and  consequently  was  not  conscious  of  his  own 
might 

It  is  well  known  that  there  is  a  Buddhist  version  of  the 
story  of  the  Rdmdyana  which  gives  the  earher  portion  of 
the  life  of  Rima,  down  to  his  unjust  banishment  by  his 
father  into  the  forest,  where  he  lives  with  his  brother  Laksh- 
ma^  and  Sitd,  who,  however,  is  represented  as  his  sister. 


not  his  wife.  Prof.  Weber  has  pointed  out  the  close  simi- 
larity between  the  two  accounts,  even  to  the  incident  of 
Rima's  slippers,  which  tlie  brother,  who  remains  as  regent, 
places  on  the  throne,  when  he  has  yainly  tried  to  persuade 
Rima  to  return  from  exile  before  the  period  prescribed  by 
his  father  has  expired.  But  -the  Buddhist  legend  has  no 
mention  of  Sfti*s  rape  by  Rdvana  or  the  subsequent  expe- 
dition to  Lankd  (Ceylon)  and,  the  destruction  of  the 
ravisher.  Prof;  Weber  has  hence  conjectured,  with  some 
plausibility,  that  this  portion  of  the  story  as  told  in  the 
Rdmdyana  is  of  later  origin,  and  may  be  a  reflex  of  some 
faint  tradition  of  the  Iliad  derived  through  Bactria  and  the 
Graeco-Bactrian  settlements  in  the  norfh-west  of  India. 
Prof.  Kern  has  shown  that  the  Gdrgi  Sanhitd  (b.c.  50  ?),  in 
its  prophetical  history  of  the  Kali  yuga,  mentions  Parisu- 
Rdma  and  the  Mahdbhdrata  war,  but  it  is  entirely  silent  as 
to  Rdma  the  son  of  Ddsaratha.  Perhaps  the  Uttarakdnia 
may  increase  the  likelihood  of'  the  hypothesis,  as  we  here 
have  an  addition  to  the  original  legend  which  we  cannot 
hesitate  to  ascribe  to  a  later  author,  though  Hindu  tradition 
associates  it  ^vith  the  sacred  name  of  the  inspired  bard  V^- 
mfki,  just  as  Proclus  says,  01  /xcvrot  apxaioi  kol  t6v  kukKov 
dya<t>ipov<nv  cts^Ofii/pov. 

Of  the  date  of  the  Uttarakdnda  we  are  entirely  ignorant^ 
but  it  is  at  any  rate  older  than  the  Raghuvansa  ascribed  to 
Kiliddsa  (a.d.  200  ?)  if  the  later  books  of  that  poem  belong 
to  him.  We  need  hardly  mention  the  Utiarardmacharita  of 
Bhavabhiiti  (a.d.  720),  which,  though  deviating  in  some 
particulars,  generally  follows  the  same  tradition. 

The  poem  itself  is  decidedly  inferior  to  the  better  parts, 
of  the  Rdmdyana^  and  the  legends  introduced  are  generally 
childish  in  their  ideas  and  ludicrous  in  their  exaggerations. 
Some,  however,  are  curious.  Thus,  in  ch.  xviii.,  Rdvana  is 
described  as  violently  interrupting  a  sacrifice  which  is  being 
performed  by  King  Marutta,  and  the  assembled  gods  in 
terror  assume  different  shapes  to  escape.  Indra  becomes 
a  peacock,  Yama  a  crow,  Kuvera  a  lizard,  and  Varuna  a 
swan  \  and  each  deity  bestows  a  boon  on  the  animal  he  had 
chosen.  The  peacock's  tail  recalls  Indra's  thousand  eyes ; 
the  swan's  colour  becomes  white,  like  the  foam  of  the  ocean 
(Varuna  being  its  lord)  ;  the  lizard  obtains  a  golden  colour ; 
and  the  crow  is  never  to  die  except  when  killed  by  a  violent 
death,  and  the  dead  are  to  enjoy  the  funeral  oblations  whea 
they  have  been  devoured  by  the  crows.  In  ch.  Ixiv.  there  is 
a  curious  dispute  between  a  vulture  and  an  owl,  each  claiming 
the  original  ownership  of  a  nest  The  vulture  affirms  that 
it  had  belonged  to  him  ever  since  the  earth  had  been 
peopled  by  mankind ;  but  the  owl  retorts  that  it  had  been 
his  ever  since  the  earth  had  been  adorned  with  trees. 
Rdma,  as  umpire,  accordingly  decides  in  favour  of  the  owl. 
This  legend  seems  to  have  an  affinity  with  the  Buddhist 
fable  in  M.  Julien's  Avaddnas,  No.  Ixxvii.,  where  the 
elephant,  the  monkey,  and  the  partridge  dispute,  under  a 
pipal  tree,  which  is  the  oldest  and  most  venerable.  The 
elephant  remembered  the  tree  when  it  only  reached  up  to 
his  belly ;  the  monkey  when  he  could  reach  its  top  as  he 
sat  on  tfie  ground ;  but  the  bird  had  himself  dropped  the 
seed  from  which  it  had  sprung !  We  have  a  shnilar  story 
in  the  Sindihdd  Ndmah  (see  Falconer's  analysis). 

The  finest  part  of  the  poem  is  undoubtedly  the  closing 
scene  of  Sltd's  life.  After  her  rescue  from  Lankd,  Rdma  ^ 
had  only  consented  to  receive  her  on  her  passing  unscathed 
through  the  ordeal  of  fire ;  but  after  his  return  to  Ayodhyd 
he  learned  from  popular  rumours  that  his  people  were  still 
unsatisfied  as  to  her  innocence.  To  his  own  bitter  distress 
he  therefore  resolves  to  send  her  away  to  the  ^hermitage  of 
Vdlmfki ;  there  she  bears  her  two  sons,  Kusa  and  Lava, 
who  are  taught  by  the  sage  the  great  epic  \^^V??K^^^^^ 
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their  father's  exploits.  Rima,  in  course  of  time,  hears  of 
the  poem,  and  when  the  boys  are  brought  into  his  presence 
to  recite  it,  he  recognises  them  as  his  sons.  He  then  sends 
for  Siti,  and,  to  satisfy  any  doubts  in  the  minds  of  his 
subjects,  he  promises  to  receive  her  again  if  she  will  once 
more  solemnly  call  the  gods  to  witness  that  she  is  innocent. 
But  Sitd's  heart  was  too  full ;  this  second  ordeal  was  beyond 
even  her  power  to  submit  to,  and  the  poet  rose  above  the 
ordinary  Hindu  ideal  of  women  when  he  ventured  to  paint 
her  conscious  purity  as  rebelling. 

"  Beholding  all  the  spectators,  and  clothed  in  red  gar- 
ments, Sftd,  clasping  her  hands  and  bending  low  her  face, 
spoke  thus,  in  a  voice  choked  with  tears :  *  As  I,  even  in 
mind,  have  never  thought  of  one  other  than  Rima,  so  may 
Mddhavf,  the  goddess  of  Earth,  grant  me  a  hiding-place. 
As  in  thought,  deed,  and  word  I  worship  only  Rdma,  so 
may  Midhavi  grant  me  a  hiding-place.  As  this  word  of 
mine  is  true  that  I  love  none  other  than  Rdma,  so  may 
Mddhavf  grant  me  a  hiding-place.'  As  Slti  made  this 
oath,  lo  !  a  marvel  appeared !  Suddenly  cleaving  the  earth, 
a  divine  throne  of  marvellous  beauty  rose  up,  borne  by 
resplendent  dragons  on  their  heads ;  and,  seated  on  it,  the 
goddess  of  Earth,  raising  Sft^  with  her  arm,  said  to  her, 
*  Welcome  to  thee  ! '  and  placed  her  by  her  side.  And  as  the 
queen,  seated  on  the  throne,  slowly  descended  into  Hades,  a 
continuous  shower  of  flowers  fell  down  from  heaven  on  her 
head.*' 

Both  the  great  Hindu  epics  thus  end  in  disappoint- 
ment and  sorrow.  In  the  Mahdhhdrata  the  five  victorious 
brothers  abandon  the  hardly  won  throne  to  die  one  by  one 
in  a  forlorn  pilgrimage  to  the  Himalaya ;  and  in  the  same 
way,  Rdma  only  regains  his  wife,  after  all  his  toils,  to  lose 
her.  It  is  the  same  in  the  later  Homeric  cycle — the  heroes 
of  the  Iliad  perish  by  ill-fated  deaths ;  and  even  Ulysses, 
after  his  return  to  Ithaca,  sets  sail  again  to  Thesprotia,  and 
finally  falls  by  the  hand  of  his  own  son.  But  in  India  and 
Greece  alike  this  is  an  afterthought  of  a  self-conscious 
time,  which  has  been  subsequently  added  to  cast  a  gloom 
on  the  strong  cheerfulness  of  the  heroic  age. 

I  may  add  that  the  name  Kapila  which  occurs  in  the  first 
book  of  the  Rdmdyana  as  that  of  the  divine  destroyer  of  the 
sons  of  Sagara,  and  of  which  Schlegel  remarked  in  a  note  to 
his  translation,  "de  hoc  Vishnuis  cognomine  non  habeo 
quod  expromam,"  is  distinctly  ascribed  to  Vishnu  in  the 
Uttarakdnda^  xxxl  68.  Kapila  is  the  reputed  founder  of 
the  Sdnkhya  philosophy,  and  is  by  his  followers  honoured 
as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu  (cf.  Vijnina  Bhikshu's  Covim, 
on  theSdnkhya  Sutrasy\l  70);  but  the  appearance  of  Vishnu 
under  this  name  in  this  passage  of  the  old  poem  seems  to 
prove  that  the  Rdmdyana  in  its  present  form  belongs  to  a 
date  long  subsequent  to  the  rise  of  the  Sinkhya  philosophy. 
The  mention  of  the  name  in  the  Uttarakdnda,  which  is 
evidently  intended  to  explain  its  older  occurrence,  proves 
the  antiquity  of  our  present  text.  E.  B.  Cowell. 


A  arammar  of  the  Latin  Language  from  Plautus  to  Suetonius. 
Part  I.  Sounds,  Inflexions,  Word-formation.  By  Henry  John 
Roby,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Roby  has  conferred  by  this  work  a  great  service  on  all 
students  of  Latin,  and  especially  on  those  in  this  country. 
The  activity  of  German  scholars  in  the  field,  not  only  of 
Latm  grammar  on  its  formal  side,  but  of  all  philological 
study  bearing  upon  it,  has  been  of  late  both  multitudinous 
and  fragmentary,  producmg  a  number  of  works  which  are 
virtually  elaborate  monographs  on  special  departments,  but 
no  complete  summary  bringing  the  results  of  modem  research 
into  focus.   Such  a  summary,  executed  by  a  competent  scholar 


of  independent  judgment,  is  thus  a  real  necessity  for  all, 
whether  specially  interested  in  the  subject  or  not,  who  wish 
to  gain,  without  waste  of  time,  an  insight  into  the  present 
condition  of  this  branch  of  Latin  scholarship.  Mr.  Roby  has 
neglected  nothing  which  is  necessary  to  the  effective  per- 
formance of  such  a  work:  and  it  should  be  observed  in 
particular  that  he  has  turned  thoroughly  to  account  the 
labours  of  the  most  eminent  phoneticians,  so  far  as  they 
can  be  used  to  clear  up  the  more'  intricate  problems  of 
Latin  pronunciation. 

This  would  seem  but  cold  praise  for  so  thoroughly  careful 
and  able  a  book ;  but  in  truth  at  the  present  time  a  judicious 
writer  on  Latin  grammar  must  feel  tiiat  his  most  important 
task  is  to  arrange  and  to  summarize.  A  previous  generation 
of  philologers,  when  research  was  less  minute,  small  diffi- 
culties less  apparent,  and  the  multitude  of  facts  less  obvious 
in  its  pressure,  could  venture  more  boldly  on  generalisation  : 
"paupertas  impulit  audax."  Now,  the  interest  of  specu- 
lation must  for  a  time  be  put  by,  until  greater  certainty  is 
achieved.  The  apprehension  of  giving  an  air  of  dryness 
to  his  work  has  not  prevented  Mr.  Roby  from  concentrating 
his  main  attention  on  a  clear  and  accurate  exposition  of  the 
facts.  His  views  often  differ,  indeed,  from  those  generally 
received :  but  his  tendency  is  rather  towards  scepticism  than 
fresh  construction.  He  has  rigidly  limited  his  field  to  the 
investigation  of  Latin:  of  Latin,  that  is,  independently, 
so  far  as  may  be,  of  Sanskrit,  Greek,  or  even  the  Italian 
dialects,  which,  he  thinks,  offer  few  results  "sufficiently 
solid  to  allow  one  to  rest  any  theories  of  Latin  grammar 
upon  them."  This  method  gains  in  exactness  what  it  loses 
in  interest  The  severe  sifting  of  materials,  of  which  Mr. 
Roby's  book  gives  evidence,  is  a  merit  which  deserves  the 
more  appreciation  as  it  has  been  found  that  Corssen's  lists 
often  leave  something  to  be  desired  in  point  of  accuracy. 

Besides  the  pains  taken  by  Mr.  Roby  in  the  verification 
of  facts  must  be  noticed  the  excellence  of  his  arrangement 
and  the  fuhiess  of  his  lists.  The  general  pathology  of  the 
various  sounds  is  treated  shortly  in  the  chapter  on  the  laws 
of  phonetic  change,  their  special  pathology  in  Latin  in  the 
section  on  the  various  letters  :  an  arrangement  which  saves 
considerable  trouble  and  repetition.  The  declensions  are 
properly  distributed  into  two,  not  into  five  classes  :  and 
the  arrangement  of  compounds  in  Book  iil  according  to  the 
syntactical  relation  of  their  parts,  is  both  sensible  and  inge- 
nious. With  regard  to  the  lists  of  compound  and  derivative 
words,  few  readers  will  probably  find  them,  as  the  author 
fears  many  will,  "needlessly  full."  Such  lists  are,  as  he 
rightly  judges,  indispensable  for  the  study  of  Latin  formation. 
In  the  case  of  the  verbs,  Mr.  Roby  has  made  out  not  only 
a  list  of  the  stems  (which,  if  given  alone,  might  have  seemed 
to  bind  the  reader  to  his  arrangement),  but  an  alphabetical 
catalogue.  The  index  might  with  advantage  have  been 
ftiller. 

The  preface,  in  which  Mr.  Roby  discusses  a  number  of  the 
moot  points  of  grammar  and  pronunciation,  will  probably  be 
found,  to  general  readers,  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
work.  It  will  be  convenient  to  follow  him,  point  by  point, 
in  his  own  order.  In  the  excellent  section  on  v  consonant, 
p.  xxxii,  he  seems  to  us,  in  spite  of  Prof.  Max  Mailer's  letter 
in  the  Academy  of  December  15,  to  have  completely  made 
good  the  view  which  he  has  previously  defended  in  these 
columns  :  and  his  treatment  of  c  and  g  before  ae^  e,  and  /  is 
equally  satisfactory.  His  views  on  the  etymological  position 
of/,  as  expressed  both  in  the  preface  and  in  the  body  of 
the  work,  seem  more  open  to  dispute.  Mr,  Roby  says 
(p.  xhi)  :— 

**  The  rare  occurrence  of/ in  suffixes  goes  far  to  show  that  the  sound 
did  not  exist  in  the  time  when  these  suffixes  assumed  shape  and  use. 
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It  may  well  be  that  -hro  (in  canddtL-bru-m^  &c.)  is  of  the  same  stock  as 
^errcy  to  bear  ;  but  if  so,  they  are  collateral  relatives,  and  -bro  is  the 
earlier  of  the  two.  Similarly  the  verbal  tense>su£fixes  -bam^  *bo^  &c., 
the  derivative  noun-suffixes  -bulo^  -bili^  the  case-suffix  -bi  in  tibi^-  bis 
in  nobis  and  zMtbis,  -bus  in  nouns,  may  very  possibly  have  correspondents 
in  Latin  (or  Umbrian  or  Oscan)  beginning  withyj  but  I  should  be 
inclined  to  regard  such  words  with  y  as  in  a  collateral,  not  a  parental, 
relation  to  those  with  b :  and  thus  ama-vi  would  not  be  for  ama-fni^ 
but  it  may  contain  a  suffix  from  the  same  root  zs/ui^ 

The  facts,  however,  will,  we  think,  better  bear  the  ordinary 
explanation.  Comparative  philologists  tell  us  that  /  in 
Latin  mostly  represents  one  or  other  of  the  Sanskrit  aspi- 
rates bh  and  dh^  the  former  of  which  is  in  Greek  generally 
turned  to  <^  and  the  latter  to  0,  Stems  beginning  with  bh  in 
Sanskrit  constantly  begin  with  /  in  Latin  :  but,  as  contrasted 
with  the  Italian  dialects,  I^atin  exhibits  a  great  aversion 
toy  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  where  it  represents  Sanskrit 
dh  by  b.  The  Umbrians  could  say  Tlfernum^  but  Rome 
was  buUt  on  the  Tiber:  the  Safini  were  called  by  the 
Romans  Sabini:  Rufus^  Alfius^  Alfenus,  Or^uSy  were  pre- 
served as  proper  names,  but  rubere,  albere^  orbus^  continued 
in'  use  as  words.  Compare  sifilum  and  sifilare  ("  quod  nos, 
^ilitatem  verbi  evitantes,  sibilare  dicimus,"  Nonius,  p.  531) 
with  their  more  usual  forms,  and  the  Umbrian  tre-fu  with 
the  Latin  iri-bus.  It  may  be  argued  that  where  b  in  Latin 
answered  to  Sanskrit  M,  it  represented  it  as  directly  as/ 
would  have  done :  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  where 
the  Romans  had  no  objection  to/,  namely,  at  the  beginning 
of  a  word,  they  used  it  as  their  representation  of  the  Sans- 
krit aspirate,  and  it  is  therefore  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
they  originally  used  /  in  the  middle  of  a  word  as  well,  and 
subsequently  let  it  degenerate  into  b.  Certainly,  supposing 
that  they  wished  to  make///^  a  suffix  to  a  vowel-stem,  they 
could  not,  averse  as  they  were  to  an  /  between  two  vowels, 
do  otherwise  than  change  the  /  into  b :  and  then  (as  bu 
before  a  vowel  was  again  no  favourite  with  them)  omit  the 
u  and  write  (say)  ama-bo.  To  have  written  ama-bi  for  the 
perfect  would  in  some  persons  have  caused  a  confusion  with 
the  future,  and  in  this  case  therefore  the  b  was  sacrificed. 
Poi-uiy  which  has  usually  been  considered,  on  the  analogy 
oipoi-eraniy  pot-ero^  to  stand  for  pot-fui^  and  therefore  be  a 
crucial  instance  oi  fui  as  a  suffix,  is  held  by  Mr.  Roby 
(§  725)  to  be  equivalent  to  poHvi  {coxtip.  potior,  potiri).  But 
it  seems  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  forms  in  -ivus  and 
-/y/,  -uus  and  -«/',  can  be  considered  as'  identical,  for  the 
ordinary  contraction  of  perfects  in  -ivi  is  not  into  -ui  but 
into  a,  VacivuSy  therefore,  and  vacuus,  posivi,  posui,  &c. 
are  more  probably  distinct  formations  from  the  same  stem. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  evidence  on  the  pronunciation 
of  s.  Mr.  Roby  differs  from  Corssen  as  to  its  having  had  a 
soft  or  flat  sound  between  vowels  :  and  perhaps  the  balance 
of  argument  may  be  said  to  be  qn  his  side.  But  we  venture 
tQ  think  that  Curtius*  account  (quoted  p.  Ivi)  of  the  length- 
ening of  vowels  before  -ns  is  less  open  to  the  charge  of 
unreality  than  Mr.  Roby  supposes.  N,  being  itself  vocal, 
will  lengthen  a  preceding  vowel  if  it  can  assert  itself:  it 
does  so  to  a  certain  extent  even  when  followed  by  a  mute, 
and  tp  a  greater  extent  in  proportion  as  it  is  less  checked 
by  a  following  consonant.  Compare  the  quantity  of  bet, 
benty  bend:  and  again  that  of  yes,  pence,  pens.  By  lengthen- 
ing the  preceding  vowel  n  often  runs  a  risk  of  destroying 
itself,  unless  protected  by  a  strong  mute :  thus  Gdnse  became 
geese^  ryt^hrn  tw^^cis.  This,  which  is  virtually  Curtius'  ex- 
planation of  the  matter,  seems  more  natural  than  saying 
with  Mr.  Roby  that  "  the  n  (in  -ns)  was  scarcely  audible, 
but  that  to  compensate  for  this  the  Romans  lengthened 
the  preceding  vowel ....  to  signalise  the  fact  of  the  syllable 
being  more  than  the  vowel  +  j."  Indeed,  the  process 
usually  described  as  "  compensation  "  deserves  altogether  a 


more  minute  analysis  than  it  has  generally  received  at  the 
hand  of  grammarians. 

In  treating  of  the  origin  of  ss  (p.  Ivii,  foil.)  Mr.  Roby  is 
probably  quite  right  in  opposing  Corssen's  theory  that  in 
the  case  of  supines  like  tonsum  the  process  of  contraction 
was  from  tond-tum  through  tons-turn  and  ions-sum,  as  a  much 
simpler  explanation  can  be  given,  that  tond-tum  became  first 
tond-sum  and  afterwards  tonsum  (p.  Ix).  The  combination  st 
is  no  doubt  a  stable  one  in  Latin,  and  seldom  passes  into  ss. 
Mr.  Roby  says  never ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  go  so  far  with 
him  as  this,  and  say  that  the  common  superlative  ending 
issimus  stands  not  for  is-timus  .but  for  ior-imus  (see  §  755)  : 
that  levissimus,  for  instance,  was  contracted  from  levior-imus. 
Is  there,  in  the  first  place,  any  instance  of  such  a  contraction 
as  levis  for  ievior  or  letnos  ?  Such  abbreviations  as  victrix 
for  victorix  are  hardly  parallel  And,  secondly,  the  pro- 
gressive assimilation  of  st  into  ss,  to  which  Mr.  Roby 
strongly  objects,  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  participle 
iussusy  formed  like  the  perfect  iussi  from  the  stem  ius  (iustus 
retaining  a  different  form  to  distinguish  it  from  the  par- 
ticiple). So  pustu/a  has  another  form  pusu/a  (  =  pussu/af), 
which,  had  it  been  formed  from  the  stem  pus  +  u/o,  would 
have  been  puru/a,  Assus  (dry  or  roasted),  compared  with 
the  substantive  assura,  looks  very  like  a  participial  formation, 
and,  if  so,  must  stand  ior  as-tus,  the  stem  being  as,  which 
in  arere  and  aridus  follows  the  ordinary  rule  of  change  from 
s  to  n*  Mr.  Roby  extends  his  theory  to  such  forms  as  c^er- 
rimus  and  facillimus,  which  he  thinks  stand  not  for  acer- 
timus  and  facili-timus,  but  for  cLcerior-imus  ^Xi^fcuilior-imus, 
But  that  acerrimus  should  stand  for  acer-simus  (  =  acer-timus) 
is  not  stranger  than-  that  torreo  should  stand  for  torseo :  per- 
haps facillimus  and  simillimus  are  formed  directly  from 
/a^//  and  simul:  but,  if  not,  it  is  easier  to  imagine  them 
developed  out  of  facil(i)-simus,  simil{i)-simus,  than  by  long 
degrees  out  oi faciliorimus  similiorimus,  Mr.  Roby,  indeed, 
contends  that  /  does  not  change  to  s  after  a  single  /  or  r, 
but  only  after  a  double  one  :  yetj  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
first  syllable  oi  pulsus  (comp.  pepul-t)  be  not  the  genuine 
form  of  the  stem.     Compare  perculi  with  percello. 

On  the  question  of  the  division  of  words  into  syllables, 
Mr.  Roby  departs  from  Madvig's  doctrine  that  a  consonant 
between  two  vowels  belongs  to  the  second  vowel,  holding 
that  the  tendency  of  Latin  pronunciation  is  "  to  unite  a 
consonant  with  the  preceding,  not  with  the  following,  vowel. ** 
Space  will  not  allow  of  our  entering  into  the  wide-spreading 
minutiae  of  such  a  question,  when  there  are  other  points, 
more  interesting  and  definite,  awaiting  consideration  :  but  it 
may  be  remarked  that  from  the  nature  of  the  case  it  is  hardly 
conceivable  that  uniformity  was  observed  in  the  matter,  and, 
further,  that  arguments  from  prosody  and  etymology  are,  in 
a  case  of  this  kind,  apt  to  be  fallacious.  For  instance,  the 
fact  on  which  Mr.  Roby  lays  so  much  stress  (§  273),  that 
vowels  are  often  lengthened  to  compensate  for  the  extrusion 
of  consonants  following  (exa-men-  =  exag-men,  &c.)  does  not 
prove  that  the  m  "  belonged  **  to  the  preceding  vowel,  but 
that  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  whole  word  it  had  more 
weight  than  the  g. 

The  observations  on  noun-stems  in  -e  and  -/  (preface,  pp. 
Ixxxii-lxxxviii)  are  among  the  most  valuable  in  the  book,  and 
deserve  attentive  study  as  contributing  much  towards  the 
solution  of  a  difficult  problem.  The  -e  and  -a  verbs  with 
perfects  in  -ui  and  supines  in  -Uu7n  present  anomalies  in 
dealing  with  which  we  think  that  Mr.  Roby  goes  too  far 
in  his  attempt  to  reduce  them  to  uniformity.     He  assumes 

•  Merguet,  in  his  able  tract,  Die  Enhoickelung  der  Lateinischen 
Formenbildungt  starts  an  ingenious  hypothesis  that  issimus  stands  for 
i-sti-mm,  -sti-  representing  the  root  -sto-,  which  appears  in  forms  like 
HpiiTTos,  fi4yt<rros,  &c. 
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(if  we  rightly  understand  §§  6SS  and  693)  stems  in  -e  and  -a 
throughout  the  verb  (except  apparently  in  the  perfects  of 
the  -a  stems),  so  that  he  would  make  monui  =  mone-viy 
vion^-iiim  and  domf-tum  =  mone-tutn  and  domd-tum.  It  seems 
to  us  safer  to  assume  consonant  stems  for  the  perfects 
{mon-ui  not  mon{e)-vi,  &c.),  whatever  may  be  the  case  with 
the  present  stems ;  and  with  regard  to  the  latter,  while  the 
question  of  the  -e  stems  may-  be  put  on  one  side  as  unde- 
cided, it  is  surely  going  too  far  to  set  up  h}Tpothetical  stems 
in  -a,  with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  dd-ius,  rd-tus,  sd-ius^ 
and  std-tiis.  Wherever  a  appears  in  words  like  crepare^ 
sonare^  &c.  it  is  long,  as  in  the  genuine  -a  verbs  both  in 
Latin  and  Greek  :  and  it  is  quite  consonant  to  the  analogies 
of  the  Latin  language  (which  produced  most  of  its  -a  verbs 
on  its  own  ground)  to  suppose  that  consonant  stems  like 
ton-^  son-^  crep-,  &c.  were  lengthened  by  a  long  a  in  the 
present  and  those  parts  of  the  verb  which  follow  it,  while 
preserving  their  consonantal  character  in  the  perfect  and 
supine.  Little  can  be  made  out  from  .the  supines  in  -Uum 
as  to  the  character  of  the  present  stem,  as  these  supines,  an- 
swering to -perfects  in  -ui,  are  found  affixed  to  stems  unques- 
tionably consonantal  {frem-Iiupi^  geni-ltum^  strep-lium^  vom- 
Itum),  Some  twenty  are  attached  to  -e  verbs  :  of  these  some 
seem  to  have  been  adopted  to  avoid  confusion  with  other 
verbs  :*  most  of  the  rest  are  appended  to  stems  characterized 
by  /,  niy  fly  or  r. 

Some  remarks  are  necessary  on  Mr.  Rob/s  treatment  of 
the  locative  case  in  his  section  on  inflexions.  He  says 
(p.  112):  "  Another  case,  distinguished  in  soma  other  lan- 
guages, called  the  locative^  is  in  Latin  always  the  same  in 
form  as  either  the  genitive,  dative,  or  ablative.  Nouns  of 
the  first  class  (-^,  -^,  and  -0  stems)  have  the  genitive  singular 
(except  in  the  pronouns),  the  locative  singular,  and  the 
nominative  plural  (except  in  a  few  -e  stems)  alike.  .... 
Nouns  of  the  second  class  (-«,  -/,  or  consonant  stems)  have 
the  locative  usually  the  same  as  the  ablative."  Accordingly, 
mensae^  pueriy  boni,  animiy  beiii,  equi^  are  marked  in  the 
tables  as  genitive  and  locative :  nubi  as  locative  and  dative  : 
ratCy  igniy  imbriy  with  their  plurals  as  locative  and  ablative, 
stiSy  artusy  and  gradus  being  denied  locatives  altogether. 
There  seems  to  be  a  want  of  clearness  about  this  arrange- 
ment which  might  have  been  obviated  had  a  distinction 
been  taken  at  the  outset  between  words  locative  in  form 
and  words  locative  in  meaning :  or  (so  to  speak)  between 
dead  and  living  locatives.  For  words  which  are  locative 
both  in  form  and  meaning,  which  have,  that  is,  the  proper 
locative  ending  -/  and  its  meaning  at  the  same  time,  are 
limited  both  in  number  and  signification.  They  may  be 
arranged  as  being  words  either  of  place,  as  Romacy  Cartha- 
giui  (special)^  ruriy  domiy  ptregri  (general),  or  of  time 
(temporiy  die  quartiypostr'idie)y  or  of  action  {belliy  militiae). 
But  in  what  author  are  niensae  or  pueri  used  as  locatives 
(=  in  mensay  in  puero)y  as  any  reader  would  infer  from 
Mr.  Rob/s  declension-tables  that  they  were  ?  Again,  to 
come  to  the  -/  and  -u  stems,  igni  and  imbri  require  the 
preposition  in  to  give  them  a  locative  sense,  and  are  there- 
fore as  much  ablatives  as  campo  or  mensd :  nor  is  nubi  more 


Habitum 

iadturus 

Ucitum 

vifritum 

taciturn 

territum 

tuihitn 

verUum 


\  might  have  been  confused  with 


aptuntf 

iacturuSf 

lictum^ 

mersum^ 

tactum^ 

tersuffi, 

tiituniy 

versum. 


The  rest  are  abolihtm,  caiiiurus,  caritttrus^  doJituruSy  miseritum^ 
monitum,  soUium^  valiturus^  libituniy  nocituniSy  placitiirusy  puditum. 
We  quote  from  Mr.  Roby*s  lists. 


a  locative  than  gradui.  And  in  any  sense  in  which  eguur 
possesses  a  living  locative,  sttSy  gradusy  and  arhis  possess^ 
one,  though  none  is  allowed  them  by  Mr.  Roby.  It  would 
have  added  to  the  clearness  of  the  grammar  to  have  stated 
this  difference  accurately.  H.  Nettleship. 


Notes  afid  Intelligence. 

Mr.  A.  Bumell  is  reported  to  have  completed  his  catalogue  of  the 
large  collection  of  Sanskrit  manuscripts  at  Tanjore,  undertaken  at 
the  order  of  the  Madras  government 

It  is  reported  from  Lahore  that  Dr.  Trumpp,  who  has  been  entrusted 
by  the  Indian  government  with  an  English  translation  of  the  Adi  Grantk 
of  the  Sikhs,  is  about  to  return  to  Germany,  there  to  complete  a  work 
so  eagerly  looked  forward  to  by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  growth 
of  Oriental  creeds. 

Bdbii  Rdgendralala  Mitra  has  issued  the  third  part  of  his  Notices  of 
Sanskrit  Manuscripts  discovered  in  the  Bengal  Presidency'y  thereby  com- 
pleting the  first  volume.  This  fasciculus  contains  Nos.  ccclxii-dxix  ; 
besides  a  classified  Index  of  the  titles  of  works  contained  in  this 
volume. 

A  new  magazine  has  been  started  at  Geneva,  under  the  Xi^t—Atsume 
gusa^  pour  servir  ^  la  connaissance  de  Pextrhne  Orient, 

Mr.  Whitley  Stokes,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  in  the 
Legislative  Department,  has  presented  to  the  Bodleian  a  copy  (recently 
made  at  Benares)  of  the  Kaufika-sAtra  of  the  SSitna-veda,  It  has  been 
ascertained  that  no  other  copy  of  this  sfitra  exists  in  Europe.  Mr. 
Stokes  has  also  presented  to  the  University  Library,  Cambridge,  a 
Persian  manuscript  containing  the  Qoftdahs  of  Naziri  of  Naishapfir, 
the  Diwdn  of  the  same  poet,  and  the  largest  collection  yet  found  (about 
800)  of  the  celebrated  Quatrains  (rubd^iydt)  of  Omar  Khayyim,  the 
astronomer-poet  of  Persia. 
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Page  77  (a),  line  ao  from  bottom,  for  *'  John,  King  of  Hungary,  and  Zap 
Voyvode  of  Transylvania,"  read  *  John  Zapolya,  Voywodc  of  Transylvania, 
King  of  Hungary/' 


Zapolya, 
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and  Advertisements  should  be  sent  in  by  March  25. 


General  Literature. 


Tbe  WorkB  of  John  Hookham  Frere.    2  vols.    Pickering. 

John    Hookham  Frere  was  bom  of  good  and  ancient 
lineage  in  1769,  and  died  in  1846.    His  life  of  seventy-seven 
years  may  be  roughly  divided  into  four  chief  periods.     The 
period  of  youth  was  passed  by  him  at  Eton  and  Cambridge, 
In  1796  he  entered  public  life  as  a  friend  of  Canning,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  the  Foreign  Office  on  Canning's  removal  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  1799.     In  1800  he  was  appointed 
envoy  ta  Portugal;  afterwards  in   1802  he  undertook  the 
functions    of  envoy  at   Madrid,  where,   having  failed  to 
maintain  the  full  confidence  of  the  government,  and  being 
superseded  in  his  post  by  Lord  Wellesley,  he  abandoned  his 
public  career  in  1809,  and  retired  into  a  privacy  from  which 
he  never  again  emerged.    This  date  closes  the  second  period 
of  his  life,  to  which  belongs  a  good  portion  of  his  most 
famous  literary  productions,  especially  his  share  in  the  AnH- 
Jcuobin,       The  third  period   embraces  the  years    of   his 
residence  at  Roydon,  and  of  his  marriage  with  Lady  Erroll. 
In  literature  it  is  distinguished  by  the  composition  of  King 
Arthur  and  His  Round  Table^  the  only  work  of  complete 
originality  which  Frere  produced.     At  the  end  of  1820  he 
left  England,  never  to  return  to  it  for  any  lengthened  Stay. 
The  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  were  passed  at  Malta, 
which  he  visited  at  first  for  his  wife's  health,  and  which  he 
never  felt  the  inclination  afterwards  to  quit     To  this  fourth 
period  belong  the  translations  of   Aristophanes  and  the 
Theognis  Restitutus^  on  which  his  literary  fame  is  founded. 
On  tjfie  whole,  after  reading  the  life  of  Frere,  we  are  tempted 
to  wonder  at  the  small  amount  achieved  whea  compared 
with  the  magnitude  of  promise — at  the  disproportion  between 
the  leisure  enjoyed  and  the  work  done  in  it — at  the  richness 
of   faculty  and   the  comparative  poverty  of  result     His 
biographers   apologize  by  saying,  what  is   true,  that  "  he 
wanted  the  stimulus  of  ambition  or  of  necessity  to  write, 
whilst  his  extreme  fastidiousness  disinclined  him  to  regard 
anything  he  composed  as  finished."      But   this  will    not 
account  for  the  phenomenon.     The  real  truth  is  that  the 
individuality  of  Frere  was  greatly  inferior  to  his  faculty  as  a 
litttrateur.      His    taste  was    excellent,  his    command    of 
language  almost  unbounded,  his  sense  of  humour  consider- 
able, his  critical  instinct  delicate,  his  reasoning  powers  acute. 
But  he  had  no  real  creative  power ;  thoughts  and  emotions 
did  not  force  themselves  upon  him  and  require  expression ; 
invention  was  neither  a  joy  nor  an  imperative  necessity  to 
him.     His  real  strength  lay  in  translation;  his  taste  and 
sympathy  and  wealth  of  diction  made  him  a  master  in  that 
department     Nor  was  he  unsuccessful  in  such  occasional 
verses  as  the  political  and  social  circles  of  London  at  that 
time  highly  relished — though  here  it  must  be  admitted  that 
at  times  he  made  mistakes  of  taste  and  judgment,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  stupid  poem  upon  Landor,  vol.  i.  p.  271.     But 
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from  all  the  higher  regions  of  poetical  invention  he  was 
excluded,  not  indeed  by  indolence,  or  by  fastidiousness,  or  by 
want  of  ambition,  but  by  want  of  special  genius !    The  great 
exception  to  this  criticism  is  the  poem  of  King  Arthur  and 
His  Round  Table,  written  under  the  pseudonym  of  "Whistle- 
craft"     In  this  poem,  which  is  avowedly  the  precursor  and 
model  of  Byron's  Beppo,  Frere  invented  a  new  style,  and 
gave  a  humorous  complexion  to  the  octave  stanza  of  Fairfax. 
Nothing  stronger  in  his  praise  can  be  spoken  than  the  simple 
feet  that  without  "  Whistlecraft "  the  world  would  probably 
have  never  known  Don  Juan.     But  Frere's  talent  could  not 
carry  him  beyond  the  creation  of  the  form.    He  had  nothing 
particular  to  say.     His  poem  was  not  a  romance  or  a  satire, 
an  ingeniously  constructed  comedy  or  a  political  allegory. 
It  was  a  tale  of  knights  and  giants  in»an  age  when  chivalry 
was  so  dead  that  nothing  could  be  gained  by  laughing  at  it. 
People  naturally  looked  for  some  object  in  the  poem,  for 
some  thread  of  interest  or  meaning  underneatli  its  veil  of 
exuberant  phraseology  and  mask  of  fun.     They  would  not 
accept  it  as  a  simple  burlesque :  perhaps  they  might  have 
been  ready  to  do  so,  had  tlie  scene  and  characters  been 
modem  and  familiar  ;  but  Monks  and  Giants  failed  to  arrest 
their  attention.     Therefore  Frere  abandoned  the  poem  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  canto.     His  own  view  of  the  purport 
of  the  burlesque  is  admirably  expressed  in  a  passage  quoted 
at  p.  158  of  the  Memoir.     The  quaint  wit,  the  wealth  of 
language,  the  power  over  metre,  first  displayed  in  all  their 
fulness  by  the  pseudo  "  Whistlecraft,"  were  destined  to  do 
the  world  nobler  service  in  the  translation  of  Aristophanes. 
There  thought,  invention,  meaning  were  supplied  by  the 
Greek  poet     Frere  did  what  no  man  but  Frere  could  do :    , 
he  gave  an  adequate  expression  in  the  English  tongue  to  all 
the  many-sided  moods  of  his  great  master. 

The  full  publication  of  Frere's  versions  of  the  Frogs,  the 
Achamians,  the  Knights,  and  the  Birds  of  Aristophanes, 
together  with  his  Essay  on  Aristophanic  translation,  is  an 
invaluable  contribution  to  English  literature.    Of  all  Athenian 
poets,  Aristophanes  is  the  one  who  brings  us  most  closely 
into  contact  with  the  facts  of  actual  Greek  life.    To  under- 
stand his  allusions,  and  to  appreciate  the  point  of  his  situa- 
tions, requires  a  mastery  over  antiquarian  details,  and  a 
sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  world,  which  are 
rarely  to  be  met  with  among  modem  students.    At  the  same 
time,  the  imagination  of   Aristophanes  is  so  gigantic,  his 
machinery  so  huge,  his  humour  so  audacious,  the  scope  and 
purpose  of  his  comedy  so  profound,  that  no  one  but  a  poet 
by  nature  can  hope  to  grasp  his  meaning  in  its  fulness. 
Scholars  and  critics  and  historians  of  literature  have  failed 
where  Frere  has  succeeded  with  the  facility  of  inborn  mastery. 
His  command  of  the  universe  of  Aristophanes  is  nowhere 
shown  more  vividly  than  in  the  introductions  and  inter- 
polated explanations  by  which  he  assists  the  imagination  of 
his  readers.     These  place  the  student  at  the  proper  point  of 
view,  illuminating  the  history  and  opinions  of  the  time, 
indicating  the  drift  of  the  poet's  conception,  and  connecting 
his    inventions  with  the   realities  they  adumbrate.     Then 
follow  passages  of  light  elastic  verse,  in  which  the  lyrical 
beauty,  the  bujfo  garrulousness,  the  satiric  pungency,  the 
comic  absurdity  of  Aristophanes,  are  successively  revealed 
through  the  C6an  gauze  of  inimitably  sympathetic  translatioru 
Avoiding  on  the  one  hand  the  dulness   of  faithful  trans- 
lators who  try  to  render  word  for  word,  and  on  the  other 
the  specious  parade  of  spirited  translators  who  distract  the 
mind  by  tasteless  introduction  of  modern  phrases,  Frere 
realises  the  ideal  of  the  lawful  and  true  translator,  which 
he  has  so  ably  set  forth  in  his  article  on  Mitchell.     There 
he   says :    "  The  language  of  translation  ought,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  be  a  pure,  impalpable,  and  invisible  element 
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the  medium  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  nothing  more ;  it 
ought  never  to  attract  attention  to  itself.**  To  prove  from 
his  version  of  the  Binfs—yihich  of  all  the  comedies  of 
Aristophanes  best  lends  itself  to  reproduction,  owing  to  its 
universal  and  highly  poetical  character — how  Frere  has  applied 
in  practice  his  own  canons  of  criticism,  would  be  an  easy 
and  a  pleasant  task.  We  must,  however,  leave  this  pleasure 
to  the  readers  of  his  book ;  for  to  quote  from  a  work  so 
connected,  and  of  so  consummate  excellence,  is  nothing  but 
to  mutilate.  Yet  if  one  example  of  Frere's  style  must  be 
given,  let  us  take  the  song  which  the  hoopoe  sings  to  lure 
the  nightingale  from  her  thicket  (p.  150) : — 

**  Awake  !  awake  I 
Sleep  no  more,  my  gentle  mate  ! 
With  your  tijiy  tawny  bill 
Wake  the  tuneful  echo  shrill, 
On  vale  or  hill ; 
Or  in  her  airy  rocky  seat, 
Let  her  listen  and  repeat 
The  tender  ditty  that  you  tell, 

The  sad  lament, 

The  dire  event 
To  luckless  Itys  that  befell. 

Thence  the  strain 

Shall  rise  again, 

And  soar  amain. 
Up  to  the  lofty  palace  gate. 
Where  mighty  Apollo  sits  in  state 
In  Jove's  abode  with  his  ivory  lyre, 
Hymning  aloud  to  the  heavenly  quire  ; 
While  all  the  gods  shall  join  with  thee 
In  a  celestial  symphony. 
{A  solo  on  the  flute,  supposed  to  he  the  nightingales  call.) 
Pels,    Oh,  Jupiter !  the  dear  delicious  bird  I 
With  what  a  tone  she  swells  and  falls. 
Sweetening  the  wilderness  with  delicate  air." 

In  all  his  translations,  Frere  was  not  so  successful  as  with 
Aristophanes.  The  simple  brevity  of  T/icogfiis  and  the 
exquisite  art  of  Catullus  are  better  suited  to  a  different 
method  of  work — to  that  close  rendering  of  form  and  phrase, 
for  instance,  of  which  Rossetti  has  given  masterly  spe- 
cimens in  his  translations  from  Villon  and  the  early  Italian 
lyrists.  Yet  if  we  examine  closely  the  whole  texture  and 
composition  of  the  T/ieognis  Rcstitiitits — a  biographical 
sketch  and  critical  commentary,  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  translations  from  that  poet  are  embedded — we  find  a 
new  illustration  of  the  peculiar  qualities  of  Frere*s  genius. 
In  this  remarkable  work  of  combined  imagination  and 
scholarship  the  fragments  of  the  Megarian  moralist — about 
1389  lines,  reckoning  by  Bergk's  collection — are  arranged 
for  the  first  time  in  a  connected  order,  so  as  to  illustrate  the 
supposed  biography  of  the  poet,  and  to  throw  light  upon 
the  history  of  Greece  under  the  despots.  It  is  just  in  such 
a  work  that  Frere's  powers  showed  to  best  advantage.  His 
fancy,  which  needed  an  external  stimulus,  working  in  com- 
bination with  his  acute  reasoning  faculty  and  with  his  great 
erudition,  enabled  him  by  a  kind  of  critical  magic  to  con- 
struct a  romance  out  of  the  disjecta  fnevibra  of  one  who  com- 
monly passes  for  the  driest  of  moralising  poets.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  Frere  has  rightly  stated  or  brought  into 
sufficient  relief  the  relations  of  Theognis  to  Kurnus,  or 
whether  some  of  the  elements  which  he  regards  as  purely 
autobiographical  may  not  have  had  their  origin  in  the 
fashions  of  the  Dorian  Syssitia.  Anyhow,  as  the  Italian 
proverb  runs,  the  whole  se  non  e  nro,  c  ben  irovaio. 

Thanks  should  be  rendered  to  the  editors  for  the  complete 
and  faithful  execution  of  their  work.  The  Memoir  may  indeed 
appear  too  long,  especially  in  its  excursus  upon  Spanish 
affairs  (pp.  57-137),  and  in  its  quotations  from  an  article  of 
Mr.  Charles  Norton— an  American  critic,  who  is  far  from 
underrating  Frere's  original  genius.  But  all  the  details 
about  the  life  of  this  highly  cultivated  gendeman  in  his 


elegant  retirement  at  Malta — the  model,  we  may  say,  of  an 
intellectual  and  aristocratic  existence  that  has  almost  passed 
away — will  be  read  with  great  interest  by  those  who  care  to 
remember  what  the  Englishmen  of  the  beginning  of  this 
century  were.  J.  A.  Symonds. 


History  of  the  Raguaan  Drama.  [Jfistoria  Duhrovacke  dram(\ 
By  Professor  Amim  Pavich ;  edited  by  the  South  Slavonic 
Academy.     Agram,  187 1. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  Dalmatia  has  been  the  centre  of  a  re- 
markable movement  in  Slavonian  literature  with  wliich  the 
east  of  Europe  and  even  the  Slavonians  themselves  long 
remained  unacquainted.  To  take  only  one  example,  the 
famous  Mickiewicz  omits  all  mention  of  it  in  his  Course  of 
Slavonian  Literature,  The  history  of  this  literary  move- 
ment has  only  begun  to  be  studied  seriously  within  the  last 
twenty  years  by  die  Slavonian  savants  who  have  their  centre 
at  Agram;  and  the  results  of  their  studies  have  amply 
demonstrated  that  the  Croatian  people  do  not  deserve  the 
reproach  of  barbarism  which  has  been  very  unjustly  ad- 
dressed to  them.  The  chief  focus  of  these  researches  is  at 
present  the  Solith  Slavonian  Academy  of  Agram,  which, 
founded  in  1867  under  the  auspices  of  Bishop  Strossmayer, 
has  ever  since  displayed  a  praiseworthy  and  fruitful  activity. 
It  has  applied  itself  especially  to  the  task  of  bringing  to 
light  the  works  of  Dalmatian  writers,  some  of  which  can 
only  be  met  with  in  editions  of  great  rarity,  while  a  few  have 
never  been  published  at  all.  . 

The  literary  language  in  which  these  productions  are 
written  is  a  Slavonic  dialect,  identical  with  the  present 
Croatian,  if  we  allow,  that  is,  for  the  variations  to  which  a 
living  language  is  subject  in  the  course  of  time,  and  for  the 
special  influence  exercised  by  the  dominant  Italian  lan- 
guage in  a  part  of  Dalmatia.  The  Croatian  dialect  itself 
tends  more  and  more  to  approximate  to  the  Serbian,  so  far 
as  its  literary  use  is  concerned,  and 'at  the  present  day  a 
difference  in  their  alphabets  is  all  that  separates  the  two 
idioms  (or  what  pass  for  two),  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
certain  works  are  printed  in  both  alphabets,  as,  for  instance, 
the  Bible  published  by  M.  Danicich,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Bible  Society,  which  has  two  different  editions  printed  in 
different  alphabets  from  a  uniform  text. 

There  are  no  signs  of  national  literary  activity  in  Dal- 
matia before  the  fifteenth  century.  A  few  documents  and 
the  poetical  genius  of  the  Slavonic  race  make  it  probable 
that  the  country  always  possessed  some  popular  poets  like 
those  belonging  to  other  Slavonic  tribes,  but  the  refinemciUs 
of  a  civilisation  borrowed  from  Venice  and  Italy  led  to 
the  neglect  of  the  popular  muse.  In  the  fifteenth  centur}-, 
under  the  influence  of  the  renaissance,  the  literar}'  move- 
ment declared  itself  suddenly  and  almost  simultaneously  at 
Spalato,  at  Ragusa,  and  in  some  of  the  islands  bordering  on 
the  coaist.  llie  movement  was  exclusively  poetical,  and 
prose  composition  was  still  neglected.  Most  of  the  jwets 
who  made  their  appearance  first  at  Spalato,  towards  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centurj^ 
wrote  indifferently  in  Latin,  in  Italian,  and  in  their  native 
tongue,  which  they  call  sometimes  Illyrian  {iilirski),  some- 
times Slavonian  (slovinski)*  In  the  sixteenth  century  the 
literary  school  of  Dalmatia  established  its  head-quarters 
definitely  at  Ragusa  (Dubrovnik).  Ragusa,  the  Slavonian 
daughter  of  the  ancient  Epidaurus,  was  then  one  of  the  most 

*  Even  at  the  present  day  in  Dalmatia  the  Austrian  authorities  affect 
to  call  the  Croatian  language  lo  slavo.  The  Dalmatian  peasant,  if  he  is 
asked  what  language  he  speaks,  answers  readily :  Goivrim  iiaski,  *'  I 
speak  oi/r  language." 
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flourishing  cities  on  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean ;  her 
vessels  ploughed  the  seas,  she  maintained  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  Hungary,  Turkey,  and  the  Italian  republics; 
Venice  and  Genoa  were  her  rivals,  and  like  those  great 
^commercial  cities  she  had  an  aristocratic  and  wealthy 
population  fond  of  pleasure  and  all  the  elegancies  of  Hfe.  In 
such  a  centre  the  theatre  was  sure  to  be  cultivated  with 
enthusiasm.  Accordingly,  in  the  course  of  two  centuries  we 
find  no  less  than  twenty- eight  known  dramatic  poets,  with- 
out counting  anonymou-:  authors ;  and  M.  Pavich,  the 
author  of  the  work  we  are  considering,  analyses  no  fewer 
than  116  dramas  written  during  this  period.  Most  of  these 
are  still  in  manuscript,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  Library 
of  Agram,  and  in  some  public  and  private  collections  in 
Dalmatia;  76  of  the  dramas  rescued  from  oblivion  by  this 
I)atient  compiler  are  by  authors  now  unknown. 

M.  Pavich  has  divided  his  work  into  four  parts :  in  the 
first  he  examines  the  dramatic  school  of  Spalato  and  the 
island  of  Hvar  (called  in  Italian  Lesitia) ;  in  the  second, 
the  Ragusan  drama  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  in  the 
third  and  fourth,  the  Ragusan  drama  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  follow  the  author  through  the  con-^ 
fused  and  slightly  disjointed  mass  of  analyses  on  which  he 
has  expended  so  much  industry.  One  fact  which  the  whole 
of  his  book  brings  into  relief  is  the  immense  influence  of 
Italiaij  upon  Dalmatian  literature.  The  first  works  which 
he  mentions  at  Spalato  are  only  imitations  of  Italian  authors" 
long  since  forgotten,  Feo.  Belcari,  Antonio  Aralda.  They 
are  a  kind  of  mystery  or  religious  drama,  to  which,  when  the 
Italian  original  is  missing,  it  is  easy  to  find  parallels  in  other 
European  hteratures,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  French  piece 
Debat  du  corps  et  de  tdme;  a  subject,  by  the  way,  which  had 
already  been  treated  in  Czech  literature  in  the  middle  ages. 
Certain  stage  directions  added  to  the  manuscript  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  the  pieces  were  acted  either  in  the  principal 
church  or  in  the  open  market-place  of  the  town.  The 
rhythm  of  these  first  attempts  is  clumsy,  and  the  verse  consists 
of  eight  syllables.  Some  of  the  dramas  are  long,  contain- 
ing as  many  as  2000  lines,  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  the 
<lramatic  interest  is  sufficiently  slender;  the  laws  of  pro- 
bability are  not  much  regarded;  an  angel  recites  the 
prologue  and  the  epilogue,  which  bears  some  resemblance  to 
the  end  of  a  sermon.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  epilogue  of 
a  piece  on  the  history  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren ;  it  is  the 
angel  who  speaks  : 

**  You  who  have  been  here  to-day, 

And  have  seen  the  deeds  of  Joseph, 

May  God  give  you  his  blessing, 

And  [entertain]  you  ever  in  joy, 

And  forgive  you  your  sins, 

And  give  you  paradise  joys, 

In  this  world  a  good  condition, 

In  that  the  state  of  paradise.'' 

The  subject  of  another  piece  is  the  Annunciation  of  the 
Virgin  \Iary ;  the  Sibyls  play  ^jm  important  part ;  angels, 
Lucifer,  and  Leviathan  appear ;  some  parts  recall  an  Itahan 
piece  by  Belcari,  others  are  altogether  original.  In  another 
drama  St  Stephen,  who  recites  the  prologue,  indicates 
clearly  where  the  representation  is  being  held ;  "  Good 
people  of  Hvar,  you  who  have  come  into  ray  church,  listen 
to  what  I  am  going  to  say."  The  church  is  mentioned 
in  the  same  way  in  another  drama  on  the  martyrdom  of 
St.  Cyprian.  On  the  manuscript  of  The  Martyrdom  of 
S/.  Laiorence  there  is  the  following  note  in  Italian  :  Al  dl 
'5  '^'  Agosto  161^  fu  rccUaia  in  citct  vecchia  la  prima  parte ; 
cos)  pure  tutta  iutiera  U  16  al  gionio  di  San  Rocco  fu  recitata 
inpublica  adunanza. 

According  to  M.  Pavich  the  general  tone  and  style  of 


these  pieces  is  what  differs  most  from  corresponding  Italian 
works ;  one  feels,  he  says,  that  while  these  are  written  for 
aristocratic  circles,  the  Dalmatian  pieces  are  intended  for  the 
people ;  the  angel  of  the  prologue  often  expresses  a  hope 
that  God  will  cause  the  crop  and  vines  to  prosper. 

The  most  original  drama  of  this  period  is  due  to  a  writer 
named  Lucie,  and  represents  the  adventures  of  a  young 
Christian  ^irl  carried  off  by  the  Turks  and  happily  rescued ; 
the  piece  is  thoroughly  national,  and  besides  the  usual  love 
intrigue  we  find  in  it  interesting  details  relating  to  the  local 
manners.     It  is  called  Robinja  ("  The  Slave  "). 

In  the  Ragusan  period,  properly  so  called,  religious 
dramas  are  less  numerous,  and  the  form  is  more  carefully 
•studied ;  they  are  written  in  distichs,  which  rhyme  at  the  end 
of  the  line  and  of  the  hemistich — 

**  Blazene  dusice  I  hodite  vi  k  meni 

iz  viecne  tuzice  |  u  pokoj  blazeni." 
*  *  Happy  souls,  come  to  me 

From  eternal  sorrow  to  a  happy  peace." 

This  is  the  favourite  measure  of  the  Dalmatian  poets,  and 
presupposes  a  rich  and  very  flexible  language.  It  appears 
from  a  prologue  that  these  dramas  were  represented  in  the 
open  air. 

Secular  or  profane  tragedy  began  at  Ragusa  with  trans- 
lations. Some  pieces  are  called  by  ancient  names,  such  as 
Hecuba,  but  on  examination  they  prove  to  be  founded  on 
Italian  imitations.  In  some  cases  the  Italian  original  is 
unknown,  and  the  learned  had  a  very  delicate  problem  to 
resolve,  whether,  namely,  we  were  in  the  presence  of  a  piece 
translated  from  some  ancient  play  since  lost.  This  hypo- 
thesis does  not  appear  probable  to  M.  Pavich.  Amongst 
translations  of  well-known  Italian  dramas  we  may  quote 
Tasso's  Aminta  and  the  Pastor  Fido  of  Guarini.  The  taste 
of  the  Italians  at  that  time  for  Pastorals  is  well  known,  and 
several  Ragusan  poets  attempted  flights  in  this  style  upon 
their  own  wings.  Amongst  those  who  distinguished  them- 
selves in  this  way  the  names  of  Vetranich,  Naljeskovich,  and 
others,  are  cited;  their  subjects  are  sometimes  borrowed 
from  Greek  mythology,  sometimes  from  the  imagination  of 
the  author;  they  are  generally  short  dialogues. in  graceful 
and  poetical  language. 

At  the  same  time,  other  poets  tried  their  skill  in  original 
comedy.  Some  of  their  attempts  are  of  an  elementary 
simplicity,  others  are  interesting  for  the  study  of  local 
manners,  but  the  dialect  is  hard  to  be  understood  even  by 
the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Ragusans ;  it  bristles  with 
maccaronic  Italianisms,  and  there  are  occasional  traces  of 
the  obscenity  which  disfigures  the  Italian  comedy  of  the 
period.  These  pieces  were  acted  by  companies  of  young 
people  and  amateurs  ;  some  of  them  are  in  prose. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  greatest  of  the  Ragusan 
poets  makes  liis  appearance,  Gundulich,  whom  the  Italians 
call  Gondola.  He  is  chiefly  famous  for  his  long  poem  on 
the  Osmanide,  which  has  caused  him  to  be  compared  to 
Tasso  and  Ariosto.  The  language  reaches  its  highest  per- 
fection in  his  works.  Amongst  his  dramas  Ariane  is  the 
most  admired,  especially  the  choruses,  which  are  excellent 
as  lyrics ;  it  is  imitated  from  an  Italian  opera  of  the  time, 
and  other  "classical"  pieces  are  also  Italian  reminiscences. 
The  only  really  original  piece  by  Gundulich  is  an  allegorical 
pastoral  in  honour  of  Ragusa.  The  contemporary  and 
rival  of  Gundulich,  Palmotich  (Palmota),  the  author  of  a 
great  epic  poem  on  Christ,  shows  some  naivete  and  talent 
in  his  attempts  at  original  tragedy.  The  dramatic  element 
is  what  his  works  are  most  deficient  in  ;  they  are  narratives 
in  dialogue,  for  which  Tasso,  Virgil,  Ovid,  &c.  furnish  the 
subjects.  The  author  also  borrows  largely  from  Ariosto 
(especially  in  his  use  of  the  marvellous) ;  his  works  are 
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interspersed  with  songs  and  dances,  and,  when  the  occasion 
offers,  with  flattering  allusions  to  the  glory  of  the  writer's 
country. 

In  1666  the  city  of  Ragusa  suffered  from  an  earthquake 
which  greatly  affected  its  prosperity,  and  the  theatre  shared 
in  the  common  decline.  From  that  fatal  date  down  to  the 
fall  of  the  republic  (1806)  we  find  only  nineteen  dramas, 
and  these  of  little  merit  M.  Pavich  analyses  them  con- 
scientiously, and  we  cannot  but  be  grateful  to  him  for  his 
labour,  but  we  will  not  abuse  the  reader's  patience  by 
dwelling  on  this  period  of  decadence.  M.  Pavich  concludes 
by  enumerating  the  names  of  eight  societies  of  amateurs  who 
used  to  give  representations  in  Ragusa ;  their  titles  resemble 
those  borne  by  the  Italian  academies.  In  taking  leave  of 
this  meritorious  and  instructive  work  we  must  express  a  hope 
that  it  will  be  utilised  by  all  future  historians  of  the  theatre, 
and  that  some  Dalmatian  litterateur  may  be  found  to 
publish  an  Italian  translation  (or  abridgment)  which  would 
place  it  within  the  reach  of  the  European  public. 

For  the  rest,  most  of  the  dramatic  works  analysed  by 
M.  Pavich  will  be  published  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
by  the  Academy  of  Agram,  which  has  already  edited  three 
volumes  of  the  ancient  authors  of  Dalmatia,  and  is  still 
continuing  their  publication.  Louis  Leger. 


EngliBh-G^erman  Lexicon.  [Englisck-Deutsches  Supplement- Lexikon^ 
als  Erganzung  zu  alien  bis  jetzt  erschienenen  Englisch-Deutschen 
Worterbiichern,  insbesondere  zu  Lucas.  Von  Dr.  A.  Hoppc] 
Berlia:  G.  Lan^enschgidt. 

An  exhaustive  English  dictionary,  or  at  least  a  word-list  with 
examples,  is  one  of  those  unwritten  books  some  vision  of 
which  ha»  probably  floated  before  the  eyes  of  every  student 
of  our  tongue.  At  first  sight  it  does  not  seem  that  such  a 
compilation  presents  any  very  overwhelming  difficulties,  but 
further  consideration  shows  that  to  form  a  verbal  key  to  a 
literature  so  large  as  ours  is  well  nigh  an  impossible  achieve- 
ment The  range  is  so  vast,  and  the  new  words  which 
trade,  science,  and,  more  than  all,  the  newspapers  are  intro- 
ducing day  by  day  are  so  many,  and  for  the  most  part  so 
uncomely,  that  a  man  must  be  possessed  not  only  of  gigantic 
working  powers,  but  also  of  an  immense  and  peculiar  range 
of  thought  and  taste  to  be  able  to  grasp  them  so  as  to  give  a 
fairly  trustworthy  interpretation.  We  do  not  believe  that 
such  a  work  can  ever  be  thoroughly  accomplished ;  but  that 
some  parts  thereof  that  are  at  present  neglected  should  be 
undertaken  is  a  bare  necessity  if  men  are  to  continue  to 
understand  what  they  read. 

A  foreign  word-hunter  has  some  advantages  over  one  who 
has  spoken  our  language  from  childhood.  He  at  once 
catches  a  new  word,  because,  if  it  be  not  in  his  dictionaries, 
it  is  almost  sure  to  be  unknown  to  him,  whereas  to  the 
Englishman  it  will  probably  be  far  more  familiar  than  many 
of  those  classic  compounds  which  are  in  all  the  standjird 
authorities  from  Johnson  downwards,  but  are  hardly  ever 
heard  out  of  them,  except  when  some  half  educated  person  is 
anxious  to  make  an  impression  by  the  fineness  of  his  diction. 

Dr..Hoppe  has  undertaken  to  do  for  German  students  of 
EngUsh  what  no  Englishman  has  as  yet  performed  for  his 
own  countrymen.  He  has  read,  as  we  suppose,  pencil  in 
hand,  the  writings  of  most  of  our  popular  noveUsts  and  other 
books  of  light  literature  that  are  not  works  of  fiction,  and 
has  marked  the  uncatalogued  words,  reduced  them  into 
alphabetical  order,  and  given  specimens  and  his  own  inter- 
pretation of  each.  Books  are  not  the  only  field  in  which 
this  careful  gleaner  has  wandered.  T/i€  Timesy  TJie  Daily 
Telegraphy  and  The  New  York  Herald^  are  also  quoted  as 
authorities.  The  motto  on  the  title-page, 
**  All  is  fish  that  comes  to  net," 


fully  describes  the  nature  of  the  collection.  Nearly  every- 
thing Dr.  Hoppe's  net  has  brought  to  land  has  been  worth 
catching.  Perhaps  indeed  there  is  nothing  in  the  book  that 
may  not  be  useful  to  a  foreigner.  Some  few  of  the  words, 
however,  seem  out  of  place,  from  the  fact  that  the  special 
meaning  for  which  they  are  inserted  here  differs  by  so  slight 
a  shade  from  the  ordinary  one  given  in  all  the  dictionaries. 
Take  for  instance  Belt  in  its  secondary  meaning  of  a  belt 
of  trees.  We  have  it  defined  thus  :  "  Auch  ein  runder,  rings 
von  Baumen  eingeschlossener  Platz  in  einem  Geholz,"  and 
its  use  is  further  illustrated  by  quotations  culled  from  the 
writings  of  Dr.  William  Howard  Russell  and  the  author  of 
Guy  Livingstone,  It  seems  odd  also  to  meet  in  a  dictionar}' 
of  words  with  names  of  persons  and  places,  such  as  Pall 
Mall,  Beau  Nash,  Petticoat  Lane,  Lindley  Murray,  and 
Palmetto  State,  but  the  information  given  under  each  of 
these  and  their  companions  is  undeniably  accurate  and 
useful.  These  and  the  like  redundancies,  if  they  be  indeed 
blemishes,  are  errors  on  the  right  side,  and  will  readily  be 
excused  by  those  who  object  to  them,  occurring  as  they  do 
at  rare  intervals  among  a  very  large  mass  of  useful  and 
minute  information. 

No  slight  service  has  been  done  by  reducing  so  large  a 
mass  of  stray  words  into  alphabetical  order.  Had  Dr. 
Hoppe  contented  himself  with  picking  his  recruits  out  of  the 
mob  and  forming  them  into  an  orderly  regiment,  we  should 
have  thanked  liim,  but  he  has  done  far  more  :  he  has  given 
us  a  long  array  of  useful  examples  and  a  series  of  expla- 
nations singularly  free  from  error.        Edward  Peacock, 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ACADEMY, 

Sir, — In  a  late  review  of  the  very  useful  little  book  which  has  been 
brought  out  by  Professor  Seeley  and  Mr.  Abbott,  English  Lessons  for 
English  People,  you  call  particular  attention  to  the  chapters  on  Prosody. 
I  have  been  reading  these  with  some  care,  and  while  agreeing  with 
much  and  finding  much  to  admire,  here  as  in  the  rest  of  the  book,  1 
venture  to  think  that  their  statement  of  the  laws  of  metre  is  in  some 
points  open  to  criticism.  Not  to  encroach  too  much  on  your  space,  I 
will  confine  my  remarks  to  the  consideration  of  the  irregularities  admis- 
sible in  the  English  Heroic  Metre.  The  typical  form  of  this  metre  is 
a  line  of  ten  syllables,  with  the  accent  falling  on  each  even  syllable, 
each  pair  of  syllables  making  a  so-called  iambic  foot ;  the  pause  falling 
at  the  end  of  the  line,  and  each  foot  ending  at  the  end  of  a  word.  But 
a  long  series  of  lines  formed  precisely  on  this  model  would  be  found 
intolerably  monotonous.  The  poet,  therefore,  seeks  to  vary  it,  both  in 
respect  to  the  number  and  accentuation  of  the  syllables  and  in  respect, 
to  the  pause  and  break.  Of  this  last  mode  of  varying  the  rhythm  I 
shall  not  speak,  as  it  is  treated  with  sufficient  fulness  in  the  Lessons, 
I  proceed  to  consider  the  other  ways  in  which  variety  is  produced. 

A.  Variation  in  the  number  of  syllables.     Perhaps  the  irregularities 
under  this  head  might  be  more  simply  classified  as  follows  : — 

[a)  Variation  by  excess, 

I.  The  addition  of  a  superfluous  syllable  or  syllables  at  the  end  of  a 
foot. 

1.  Usually  the  final  foot  (the  so-called_/^<i^  rhythm)^  as — 

That  durst  |  dislike  I  his  reign  I  and  me  \  prefer  \  ring. 

To  you  I  our  swords  |  have  lead  |  en  points,  |  Mark  An  \  tony. 

2.  More  rarely  after  other  feet,  as — 

Except  I  inunor  |  tal  C<r  |  sar^  \  speaking  |  of  Brut  \  us. 
Took  it  I  too  ^0  I  gerly —  {  his  sol  |  diers  fell  |  to  spoil  |  . 

Where  there  are  two  superfluous  syllables,  the  first  syllable  is  more  or 
less  slurred. 

II.  The  interpolation  of  a  syllable  within  the  foot. 

1.  Preserving  the  distinct  sound  of  the  extra  syllable,  as — 

Wiih  impe  \  iuous  \  recoil  |  and  jar  |  ring  sound  | , 

The  sound  |  of  man  |  y  a  heav  \  ily  gal  \  loping  |  hoof  |  . 

2.  Slurring  the  extra  syllable,  either  within  a  word,  as — 

Whom  rta^n  |  hath  e  1  quailed,  force  |  hath  made  |  supreme  |  ,i 


lueo,  lorce  |  nacn  maae  |  supreme  | ,  j 
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or  at  the  cod  of  a  word  before  a  following  vowel  {e/ision),  as — 

Towards  thee,  I  /  in/end,  |  for  what  |  I  have  I  misdone  |  . 
Also  where  the  same  sound  is  repeated,  we  find  elision  in  Milton,  as — 

7tui/y  yet  \  despair  i  not  of  |  his  fi  |  nal  par  |  don, 
and  possibly  in  the  following — 

In  e  I  qual  ruin  |  into  |  what  pit  ]  thou  seest  |  . 
Sometimes  it  may  be  doubted  whether  we  should  explain  the  scanning 
of  a  line  by  the  supposition  of  an  elision  or  slurred  syllable,  or  of  a 
superfluous  syllable  at  the  end  of  the  foot  or  an  extra  syllable  in  the 
foot.     Thus,  in  the  line — 

Of  riot  I  ascends  |  above  |  their  lof  |  licst  towers  |  , 

while  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  slurring  in  the  last  two  words,  riot  may 
be  either  treated  as  a  monosyllable  or  as  a  dissyllable,  whose  second 
syllable  is  either  metrically  superfluous  or  is  to  be  joined  with  the 
fuUowing  word  and  make  a  trisyllabic  foot.  The  same  explanation  is 
applicable  to  the  word  ruin^  above. 

{b)  The  next  variation  is  that  produced  by  defect  in  the  number  of 
syllables.  This  is  well  treated  by  Mr.  Abbott  in  his  Shakespearian 
Grammar^  but  hardly  touched  on  in  the  Lessotis,  It  is  of  course 
more  common  in  dramatic  than  in  narrative  poetry,  but  I  am  not  sure 
whether  Milton  has  not  employed  it  at  times,  e.g. — 

Shoots  I  in\'xs  |  ibie  vir  |  tue  e'en  |  from  the  deep  | , 
unless  we  take  this  as  a  case  of  double  trochee,  discussed  below. 

B.  It  is  in  reference  to  irregularities  of  accentuation  that  I  am  most 
disposed  to  question  the  view  given  in  the  lessons.  Children  or 
uneducated  persons  naturally  read  any  iambic  line  with  a  sort  of  sing- 
song, emphasizing  the  accent  on  the  alternate  syllables  without  regard 
to  the  ordinary  or  prose  accent  of  the  separate  words.  An  educated 
person  feels  this  to  be  injurious  not  only  to  the  sense,  but  to  the  sound 
also  ;  and  in  his  reading  of  poetry  he  gives  to  each  word  its  own  pro- 
nunciation without  losing  the  consciousness  of  the  general  iambic 
rhythm.  It  is  this  educated  reading  of  poetry  which  supplies  the  basis 
and  test  for  our  technical  systems  of  prosody.  Prosody  has  in  the  first 
instance  to  describe  in  simple  and  precise  terms  the  rhythm  of  any 
passage  as  given  by  a  good  reader ;  and  next  it  has  to  ascertain  the 
general  and  special  laws  of  the  metre  as  employed  by  the  poet  and 
interpreted  by  the  reader. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  different  principles  on  either  of 
which  the  facts  of  any  metre  may  be  consistently  explained.  A  dis- 
tinction maybe  made  between  the  metrical  accent  and  the  natural 
emphasis  of  a  syllable ;  and  it  may  be  maintained  that  the  metrical 
accent  is  always  present,  but  that  it  varies  in  force  as  it  coincides 
with  the  natural  emphasis.  This  is  what  I  should  call  the  artificial 
system.  On  the  other  hand,  no  accent  except  that  of  natural  emphasis 
may  be  recognised.  This  I  should  call  the  natural  system.  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,*  that  the  exigency  of  rhythm  may  sometimes 
require  stress  to  be  laid  on  a  syllable  in  verse  which  it  would  not  have 
in  prose.  For  this  the  poet  is  responsible.  The  natural  system  simply 
professes  to  reproduce  or  stereotype  his  reading. 

The  two  systems  may  be  exemplified  in  the  following  lines  : — 
(a)  Then  tore  [  with  bloo  |  dy  ta  |  Ion  the  \  rent  plain  | 
{b)  Rocks,  caves,  |  lakes,  fens,  |  bogs,  dens,  |  and  shades  i  of  death  | 
[c)  Tis  sure  |  the  hard  i  est  sci  i  ence  to  forget  | 
(<0  Comfort,  \  my  liege  ;  {  why  looks  |  your  grace  |  so  pale?  | 

It  is  plain  that  all  these  lines  depart  from  the  typical  5 -foot  iambic 
metre.  The  natural  system  would  describe  the  irregularity  of  {a)  as 
consisting  in  an  unaccented  eighth  and  accented  ninth  syllable  ;  that  of 
{d)  as  consisting  in  the  accent  on  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  syllables  ; 
that  of  (r)  in  an  unaccented  eighth  syllable  ;  that  of  {d)  in  an  accented 
first  and  unaccented  second  syllable.  The  artificial  system  maintains 
that  in  {a)  the  is  accented  though  unemphatic,  and  rent  unaccented 
though  emphatic  ;  that  in  {b)  rocksy  lakes^  and  bogs  are  long  in  quantity, 
but  unaccented  ;  that  in  {e)  to  is  accented  ;  and  in  {d)  the  first  syllable 
of  comfort  is  emphatic  but  unaccented,  and  the  second  accented  but 
unemphatic  In  the  Lessons  the  artificial  system  is  that  which  is  gene- 
rally followed,  but  in  hues  of  the  type  \d)  it  is  abandoned  for  the 
natural  system.  The  trochee  is  recognised  as  belonging  to  the  iambic 
metre.  But  if  this  is  so,  why  not  recognise  the  spondee  in  lines  of  the 
type  (^),  and  the  pyrrhic  in  lines  of  the  type  [c)  ?  The  reason  for  calling 
comfort  a  trochee  is  that  a  good  reader  lays  more  stress  on  the  first  than 
on  the  second  syllable.  For  the  same  reason  the  name  of  spondee 
must  be  conceded  to  the  three  feet,  rocks^  caves ;  Idkes^  fens ;  bogs^ 


dins :  no  good  reader  would  make  any  difference  in  the  stress  he  laid 
on  the  first  and  second  syllables  in  each.  I  do  not  imagine  any  one 
would  be  found  to  dispute  this,  but  perhaps  the  line — 

Kill,  fire,  I  bifm,  sidy,  |  let  not  |  a  trai  |  tor  live  | 
is  a  still  stronger  case  in  point.     Similariy  the  fourth  foot  of  (a)  and  (r) 
ought  to  be  called  pyrrhics.    A  good  reader  would,  if  anything,  lay 
less  stress  on  the  and  to  than  on  the  preceding  syllables. 

Following,  then,  the  natural  system  of  accentuation,  I  should  classify 
irregularities  as  arising  from  (a)  excess,  {b)  defect,  or  {c)  transposition  of 
accent  in  the  same  foot. 

(<7)  Excess  of  accent  is  shown  in  the  substitution  of  the  spondee  for 
the  iambus.  That  this  deserves  at  least  as  much  attention  as  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  trochee  will  appear  from  the  examination  of  a  few  lines 
of  Milton.  Thus,  in  the  first  hundred  lines  of  the  Paradise  Lost^  I  find 
forty-two  spondees  compared  with  twenty  trochees ;  and  this  prevalence 
of  the  spondaic  rhythm  greatly  contributes  to  the  stately  and  solemn 
tone  of  Milton's  poetry. 

{b)  Defect  of  accent  appears  in  the  substitution  of  the  pyrrhic  for  the 
iambus.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  throw  additional  weight  on  the  next 
emphatic  syllable. 

{c)  Transposition  of  accent  appears  in  the  substitution  of  the  trochee 
for  the  iambus.  In  the  Lessons  two  laws  are  laid  down  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  the  trochee  in  iambic  onetre  :  (i)  that  a  trochee  cannot 
follow  upon  a  trochee,  (2)  that  a  pause  or  at  all  events  a  long  syllable 
is  necessary  before  a  trochee.  With  regard  to  the  former,  it  is  stated 
that  *'  it  is  usual  to  quote  as  an  exception  Milton's  line, 

UnT  I  vCrsal  j  reproach  |  far  worse  j  to  bear  |  , 
but  that  such  a  line  would  be  a  monstrosity,  and  it  is  far  more  likely 
Milton  pronounced  universal."  If  this  were  really  the  only  line  in 
Milton  where  the  double  trochee  occurred,  there  might  be  some  excuse 
for  trying  to  explain  it  away,  though  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  word 
universal^  of  which  Todd  quotes  twenty  other  examples  from  Milton, 
all  used  with  our  present  accent,  could  have  been  pronounced  differ- 
ently in  this  one  case.*  But  the  fact  is,  tliis  line  is  by  no  means  an 
isolated  case  of  the  double  trochee.     Compare — 

P.  L.  vii.  518.  PrhcHt,  J  thiis  to  \  his  §on  |  aildi  |  bly  spake  | 
P.  L.  vii.  533.  dver  \/ish  o/\  the  sea  |  and  fowl  1  of  the  air  | 
P.  L.  iii.  750.  /«  tfuir  \  irtf-le  |  degrees  ;  |  regions  |  to  which  | 
P.  L.  iii.  586.  Shoots  in  \  vtsi  \  bit  vir  |  tue  even  |  to  the  deep  | 

[Unless  this  line  is  taken,  as  suggested  above,  with  a  mono- 
syllabic foot.] 
P.  L.  XX.  377.  In  the  \  visions  \  of  God.  |  It  Was  a  hill 
P.  R.   i.  175    BAt  to  I  vdnqnish  \  by  wis  |  dom  hcl  |  lish  wiles  | 
P.  R.  ii.  243,  AJter\/6rty  \  days*  fas  |  ting  had  |  remained  | 

the  last  a  much  harsher  line  to  my  ear  than  that  quoted  •*  Universal 
reproach,"  &c 

Nor  is  Milton  alone  among  poets  in  his  occasional  use  of  the  double 
trochee*    Mr.  Abbott  [Shak.  Gram.  p.  329)  quotes  a  few  examples  from 
Shakespeare,  which  might  be  largely  increased ;  and  instances  might 
be  given  from  modem  poets,  as  Tennyson,  in  the  Coming  of  Arthur, 
Filt  the  I  Ught  of\  her  eyes  |  into  |  his  life  |  . 

It  seems  therefore  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  assertion  that  the 
iambic  metre  does  not  admit  of  the  double  trochee.  At  the  worst  it 
is  allowable  as  an  occasional  discord  to  add  richness  to  the  general 

•  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  been  reminded  that  the  line— 
S.  A.  175.  Universally  crowned  with  highest  praises— 
cannot  be  read  as  a  regular  iambic  line  unless  the  second  and  fourth  syllables  of 
"universally"  are  accented.     But  I  sec  no  reason  why  we  should  try  to  read  this 
as  an  iambic,  more  than  oihcr  lines  in  the  same  chorus,  e.g. — 
115.  This,  I  this  is  he,  |  soft  |  ly  a  while  I 
1x6.  Let  us  not  |  break  in  ]  upon  |  him 
lii.  And  by  j  himself  1  given  o  |  ver— 
all  of  which  seem  to  me  to  have  an  anapaestic  rhythm.    Or— 

329.  Forthwith  |  how  thou  ought'st  |  to  receive  1  him 
1707.  A  sec  1  ular  bird  |  a  I  ges  of  lives  j 
both  of  which  (like  175)  end  a  chorus,  and  the  latter  b  preceded  by  a  regular  5-foot 
iambic — 

1706.  And  though  |  her  bo  |  dy  dies,  |  her  fame  I  survives  | . 
More  than  this  ;  if  we  examine  the  strophe  to  which  175  belongs,  I  think  we  can 
have  little  doubt  that  Milton  meant  it  to  be  anapaestic,  like  the  172nd  Ime  to  whicH 
it  corresponds : — 

For  him  I  I  rec  I  kon  not  I  in  high  I  estate  |  5  »a«ih. 

Whom  long  I  descent  |  of  birth  |  3  »amb. 

Or  the  sphare  |  of  fOr  |  tune  rais  |  es  :  Cf.  116,  329. 

But  thee  |  whose  strength  |  while  vir  |  tue  was  |  her  mate  |  5  la^o- 

Might  have  |  subdued  I  the  earth  |  3  iamb. 

.UnTv6r  |  sallf  cri3i»ned  |  with  high  |  est  prSi  |  scs:^  T 
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harmony.  Even  taken  by  itself  it  is  not  necessarily  unmusical,  and  it 
is  certainly  forcible  and  expressive.  Leigh  Hunt  singles  out  for  special 
admiration  the  rhythm  of  ihe  following  Alexandrine — 

J*  the  I  Gdd  of\  my  life.  |  Why  hath  |  he  me  |  abhorred  ?  | 
To  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  second  law :  no  doubt  the 
trochee  sounds  better  if  it  follows  a  pause ;  but  this  cannot  be  called  a 
law,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  strictly  observed  by  the  best  poets.    Thus 
Milton  has — 

P,  L.  vi.  91  a.  Yet  fell,  |  remem  |  ber  and  \/Mr  to  \  transgress  ] 
P.  L.  V.  i6o.  Before  |  thy  fcl  |  lovrs  am  |  bdious  \  to  win  | 
P.  R,  ii.  171.  And  made  |  him  bow  |  to  the  |  gdds  o/\  his  wives  | 
P.  R,  ii.  180.  Cast  wan  |  ton  eyes  |  on  the  |  ddughiers  \  of  men  | 
P.  R.  ii.  405.  And  with  |  these  words  |  his  tem/  \  tdtion  |  pursued  | 
P.  R.  ii.  428.  Not  dif  I  ficult  |  if  thou  |  hedrken  |  to  me  |  . 

J.  B.  Mayor. 
LITER AR  Y  NOTES. 


The  Mazzinian  organ,  La  Roma  del  PopolOy  for  Feb.  22,  con- 
tains a  desponding  review  of  M.  Kenan's  La  R^forme  intel- 
lectuelle  et  morale^  by  Signor  Mazzini.  He  disapproves  of  the 
political  inaction  of  the  intellectual  aristocracy  of  France,  repre- 
sented by  Ledni-Rollin,  Louis  Blanc,  Edgar  Quinet,  &c.,  who 
might  and  should  have  directed- the  Parisian  insurrection  to  a 
better  end.  

G.  L.  Kriegk  communicates  to  the  Allgemehte  Zeitung  (Feb. 
29)  what  he  calls  "  An  Autobiography  of  Gervinus,"  a  sketch 
written  in  1829,  which  g^ves  an  interesting  though  brief  account 
of  the  historian's  early  intellectual  history.  His  father  was  in 
middling  circumstances,  and  insisted  for  some  time  upon  the 
boy's  choosing  some  mercantile  career,  so  as  to  retard  the 
beginning  of  his  university  life.  He  expresses  himself  as  grate- 
ful to  the  works  of  Hessemer  and  Jean  Paul  for  rousing  his 
dormant  energies  to  life,  even  though  they  filled  him  for  a  time 
with  wild  poetical  aspirations,  and  led  him  alternately  to  wish  to 
become  an  actor,  and  to  fancy  himself  in  love  with  a  girl  he  had 
never  seen.  At  last,  as  he  was  trying  to  write  a  conscientious 
journal  of  his  mental  uncertainties,  it  suddenly  dawned  upon 
him  that  he  had  mistaken  his  vocation,  that  his  mind  was 
naturally  critical,  and  that  science  would  give  him  the  satisfaction 
which  he  sought  in  vain  in  aesthetics  with  Hessemer,  in  morals 
with  Jean  Paul,  and  six  weeks  later,  he  writes  again  to  the  same 
friend  (Kriegk)  that  he  is  at  last  "three-cornered,"  and  therefore 
happy  and  glad.  

K.  Goedeke  writes  to  the  same  paper  (March  3)  to  protest,  at 
least  on  his  own  behalf,  against  the  often  repeated  complaint 
that  North  Germans  neglect  and  misunderstand  Grillparzer,  and 
he  communicates  two  letters  he  had  received  from  the  poet,  who 
spoke  of  himself  in  1869  as  "  his  own  critic,  and  seeing  every- 
thing grey  upon  grey,"  but  grateful  to  Goedeke  for  expressing 
about  his  works  just  the  thoughts  which  had  directed  and  in- 
spired their  composition. 


Chaucer  tells  us  himself  that  his  Treatise  on  the  Astrolabe 
was  chiefly  translated  from  Latin  treatises  on  the  subject.  It 
has  been  discovered,  by  Mr.  Bradshaw  and  Mr.  Skeat,  that  the 
treatise  which  he  has  made  most  use  of  (as  it  accounts  for 
nearly  two-thirds  of  his  work)  is  the  Latin  version  entitled 
Compositio  et  Operatio  Astrolabii,  translated  from  the  original 
of  Messahala,  or  Macha-allah,  an  Arabian  astronomer  of  the 
eighth  centur>'.  MS.  copies  of  this  Latin  text  are  probably 
numerous,  as  there  are  no  less  than  five  in  Cambridge. 


Art  and  Archaeology. 

A  PHYSICAL  EXPLANATION  OF  TURNERS 
LATER  STYLE, 

A  VERY  remarkable  lecture  was  delivered  to  a  crowded  audience 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  on  Friday  last,  by  Mr.  Liebrcich, 
ophthalmic  surgeon  and  lecturer  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  "  on 
the  effects  of  certain  faults  of  vision  on  painting,  with  special 
reference  to  Turner  and  Mulrcady."  He  explained  the  changes 
in   Turner's   later   pictures   as  arising  out  of  an  alteration  of 


Turner's  sight,  produced  by  dimness  in  the  crystalline  lens. 
This  dimness  developed  itself  during  the  last  twenty  years  of 
Turner's  life,  and  caused,  in  the  first  instance,  a  diffusion  of 
light,  which  gives  to  his  pictures  painted  after  1831  a  peculiar 
blueish  haze  in  the  lighted  parts  of  the  canvas,  contrasting  too 
strongly  with  the  surrounding  portions  in  shadow.  After  the 
year  1833,  a  limited  opacity  develops  itself  in  the  crystalline 
lens,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  give  a  vertical  direction  to 
that  diffusion  of  light.  The  consequence  of  this  further  and 
more  serious  modification  is  a  vertical  streakiness  in  the  pic- 
tures. Every  illuminated  point  in  nature  was  transformed  on 
the  picture  into  a  vertical  line,  which  is  the  longer  in  pro- 
portion to  the  intensity  of  the  light  of  the  point  in  nature.  Thus, 
e.g,  there  proceeds  from  the  sun  in  the  centre  of  a  picture  a 
vertical  yellow  streak,  dividing  it  into  two  entirely  distinct 
halves,  which  are  not  connected  by  any  horizontal  line.  But 
even  less  illuminated  objects,  like  houses  or  figures,  form  con- 
siderably elongated  streaks  of  light.  In  this  manner,  therefore, 
houses  that  stand  near  the  water  or  people  in  a  boat,  blend  so 
entirely  with  their  own  reflections  in  the  water  that  the  hori- 
zontal line  of  demarcation  between  house  and  water,  or  boat  and 
water,  entirely  disappears,  and  all  becomes  a  conglomeration  of 
vertical  lines.  The  lecturer  maintained  that  everything  abnor- 
mal in  the  shape  of  objects  in  the  drawing,  and  even  in  the 
colouring  of  the  pictures  of  that  period,  may  be  explained  by 
this  vertical  diffusion  of  light.  It  was  only  during  the  last  years 
of  Turner's  life  that  the  dinmess  of  his  crystalline  lens  had 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  prevented  him  from  seeing 
even  his  own  pictures  correctly.  This  alone  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  strangeness  of  their  appearance,  quite  apart  from 
any  consideration  of  the  state  of  his  mind.  In  proof  of  this 
view,  a  very  remarkable  experiment  was  here  introduced  by  the 
lecturer.  A  small  copy  on  glass  had  been  prepared  of  Turner's 
picture  of  Venice  (1833),  painted  from  sketches  taken  in  Venice 
m  1829,  before  the  painter's  eyesight  had  begun  to  alter.  This 
copy  was  then  placed  in  a  magic-lantern,  and  thrown  upon  a 
screen.  By  the  addition  then  to  the  lantern  of  an  optical  con- 
trivance simulating  the  subsequent  defect  in  Turner's  eye,  the 
whole  picture  was  transformed  into  the  Venice  which  Turner 
saw  on  his  second  visit  in  1839  ;  the  resemblance  to  his  pictures 
painted  after  this  date  was  certainly  very  striking.  By  the  same 
contrivance  an  ordinary  tree  was  transformed  into  a  Turneresque 
tree,  &c. 

The  lecturer  then  explained  the  influence  of  other  more 
frequently  occurring  anomalies  of  sight  on  painting,  especially  of 
myopia,  hypermetropia,  and  astigmatism,  as  well  as  that  of 
colour-blindness,  and  proceeded  in  the  second  place  to  discuss 
a  change  perceptible  in  Mulready's  later  paintings.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  Mulready's  crystalline  lens  became  yellow, 
and  therefore  absorbed  a  certain  small  quantity  of  blue  light. 
To  understand  the  effect  of  this  yellow  discoloration,  the 
best  means  is  to  look  for  a  long  time  through  a  yellow  glass. 
In  the  first  moment  we  sec  all  yellow ;  but  soon  the  retina  is 
dulled  by  the  yellow  light,  and  therefore  the  aspect  of  nature 
becomes  again  correct ;  not  so  the  aspect  of  a  picture  :  in  a 
picture  the  intensity  of  light  is  so  infinitely  smaller  that  the 
quantity  of  blue  light,  completely  absorbed  by  the  yellow  glass, 
cannot  fail  to  be  remarked  even  in  such  places  of  the  picture  as 
are  painted  with  the  intensest  blue ;  while  smaller  quantities  of 
blue  pigment  are  not  seen  at  all  because  they  have  been  com- 
pletely absorbed  by  the  yellow  glass.  In  this  way  we  compre- 
hend how  it  was  possible  that  Mulready,  in  his  later  years,  saw 
nature  quite  correctly,  but  his  picture  too  yellow,  and  that  he 
therefore  painted  it  too  blue,  not,  as  is  generally  beheved,  too 
purple.  It  we  look  through  the  yellow  glass  at  his  later  pictures, 
we  see  that  all  their  faults  disappear ;  the  blue  shadow  of  the 
flesh  becomes  grey,  the  purple  face  becomes  naturally  red,  the 
glaring  blue  of  draperies  is  softened.  That  we  really,  by  means 
of  this  yellow  glass,  see  his  later  pictures  as  Mulready  saw  them 
himself,  is  proved  by  applying  it  to  the  latter  of  two  pictures,  both 
in  South  Kensington  Museum,  representing  the  same  subject 
("  Brother  and  Sister,"  or  "  Pinching  the  Ear"),  the  one  painted 
in  1836,  the  other  twenty-one  years*  later. 

After  having  explained  that  Turner,  in  consequence  of  what 
was  really  the  beginning  of  cataract,  saw  nature  changed,  his  pic- 
ture, however,  correct ;  that  Mulready,  through  his  yello\vish  lens, 
saw  nature  correct,  but  the  colour  of  his  picture  changed  ;  that 
another  painter  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  the  lecture,  in  consc- 
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quence  of  his  astigmatic  eye,  saw  distant  objects  elongated  in  a 
vertical  direction,  while  the  painting  on  his  canvas,  on  the  con- 
trar>',  was  enlarged  in  a  horizontal  direction  ; — Mr.  Liebreich  ex- 
plained the  means  by  which  such  defects  might  be  corrected, 
and  concluded  by  saying  that  artists  and  art-critics  ought  to 
make  the  results  of  scientific  investigations  their  own.  In  this 
way  art-critics  will  often  obtain  explanations  of  certain  changes 
in  the  style  of  painters,  and  artists  avoid  the  inward  struggles 
and  disappointments  which  often  arise  through  the  difference  of 
their  own  perceptions  and  that  of  the  majority  of  the  public. 

The  lecture  will  appear  in  extenso  in  the  April  number  of 
Macmillan^s  Magazine, 


CORNEILLE-PIERRE  BOCK, 

A  MEMOIR  of  Comeille- Pierre  Bock,  by  M.  Alfred  do  Reumont, 
has  just  been  reprinted  from  the  Annuaire  de  PAcadi^mie  royale 
dc  Beigique,  of  which  society  Dr.  Bock  was  an  associate.  Dr. 
Bock  was  bom  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1804.  After  having  pro- 
secuted his  academical  studies  at  Bonn,  at  tleidelberg,  and  at 
Freiburg  im  Breisgau,  he  spent  some  time  in  Italy  following  up 
researches  in  classical  and  Christiaij  archaeology.  His  first 
public  post  was  that  of  professor  extraordinary'  in  the  university 
of  Marburg,  to  which  he  was  named  in  1821.  But  in  1834  the 
university  was  so  disturbed  by  the  serious  antagonism  between 
the  elector  and  his  subjects  that  Dr.  Bock,  then  professor  ordi- 
nary, felt  his  position  no  longer  tenable,  and  resigned  his  chair. 
He  next  settled  in  Brussels,  which  he  quitted  after  the  death  of 
his  wife  for  Stuttgart,  and  finally  fixed  himself  at  Freiburg  in 
the  Breisgau.  He  was  then  named  honorary  professor  in  the 
philosophical  faculty,  and  the  lectures  which  he  delivered  in  this 
capacity  were  always  fully  attended.  They  dealt  chiefly  with 
the  history  of  art,  but  embraced  that  of  literature  and  politics. 
The  subjects  of  some  of  his  most  important  courses  were  the 
history  of  the  last  days  of  the  Eastern  empire  ;  that  of  the  Ico- 
noclastic emperors  ;  and  the  origin  of  Christian  art  in  its  relation 
to  classic  work.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  though  he  devoted 
all  his  life  to  special  study,  Dr.  Bock  has  not  published  nor 
finished  a  single  work  of  any  length,  so  that  his  reputation  even 
with  the  learned  public  is  by  no  means  that  to  which  his  con- 
siderable acquirements  should  have  entitled  him.  In  respect  to 
the  topography  and  archaeology  of  early  Christian  Rome,  Con- 
stantinople, and  Alexandria,  he  had  amassed,  in  long  years  of 
labour,  a  fund  of  erudition  which  is  now,  it  is  feared,  lost  to  the 
world.  Though  he  has  left  numerous  MSS.  they  are  in  a  most 
unsatisfactory  state,  overloaded  with  corrections,  and  written  in 
a  hand,  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  decipher.  His  con- 
tributions to  periodical  literature  and  to  the  publications  of 
societies  were  throughout  his  life  incessant.  All  dealt  with 
points  connected  with  the  history  and  archaeology  of  art.  M.  de 
Reumont  closes  his  memoir  with  a  brief  account  of  some  of  the 
most  important.  They  appeared  for  the  most  part  in  the  Bul- 
letins de  r Academic  royale  de  Belgique,  the  Jahrbiicher  des 
Vereins  von  AltertJiumsfreunden  im  Rheinlande^  the  Christ- 
liche  Kunstbldttery  and  the  Niekerrheinisches  Jahrbuch  fUr 
Geschichte  und  Kuftst,  Dr.  Bock  was  but  sixty-six  years  old 
when  he  died  on  the  i8th  October,  1870. 


ART  NOTES. 


C.  J.  Cavalucci  gives  a  curious  account  (in  the  Gazzetta 
uffiziale)  of  the  discussions  which  have  been  held  respecting 
the  site  of  Michelangelo's  "David."  In  January  1503  (O.  S.), 
w-hen  the  statue  was  just  completed,  a  council  of  artists  and 
citizens  met  to  discuss  the  question ;  Giuliano  da  Sangallo 
opined  that  the  marble  would  perish  by  exposure  to  the  weather, 
and  that  the  "  David  "  should  therefore  be  placed  in  the  middle 
arch  of  the  Loggia  dei  Signori ;  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  Piero  di 
Cosimo,  and  others  voted  on  the  same  side ;  Salvestro,  a 
jeweller,  and  Filippino  Lippi  thought  that  the  artist  should  be 
consulted  and  his  opinion  followed  ;  Botticelli  thought  either  in 
the  Loggia  or  by  the  side  of  S.  Maria  del  Fiore  would  be  best ; 
we  are  not  told  how  Ghirlandajo,  Perugino,  and  Lorenzo  di 
Credi  voted.  The  fears  of  Giuliano  da  Sangallo  have  now,  after 
more  than  three  centuries,  been  proved  to  be  well  founded,  and 
experts  express  great  anxiety  as  to  the  safety  of  the  statue  if  it 
is  left  longer  exposed  to  the  action  of  frost  and  rain,  an  almost 


imperceptible  crack  in  the  left  leg  of  the  figure  being  especially 
dangerous.  The  statue  is  now  enclosed  by  substantial  scafibld- 
ing,  and  its  removal  is  settled  upon,  though  its  future  place  is 
uncertain  ;  probably  the  Accadcmia  delle  belle  Arti  will  be 
enriched  with  it.  

The  Lille  Museum  has  again  enriched  itself  by  the  acquisition 
of  two  considerable  paintings.  One  is  a  remarkable  specimen 
of  the  work  of  Simon  van  der  Does  ;  the  other,  a  very  valuable 
example  of  Pierre  Verelst,  a  native  of  Antwerp,  who  was  dean  of 
the  painters'  guild  at  the  Hague  in  1660,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  disciples  of  Adrian  van  Ostade. 


The  illustrated  catalogues  for  the  sales  of  MM.  Michel  de 
Tretaigne,  Pereire,  and  Paturle,  may  be  obtained  on  application 
to  M.  Francois  Petit,  7,  Rue  Saint- Georges,  Paris. 


At  the  sale  of  !lfitienne  Arago,  the  Louvre  Museum  acquired 
the  "  Environs  of  Vincennes,"  by  fitienne  Moreau,  for  2050  fr. ; 
and  the  "  Terrace  at  X^ersailles,"  a  very  beautiful  example  of 
Bonnington,  for  3050  fr. 


On  the  occasion  of  the  excavations  made  lately  at  Pompeii,  by 
the  direction  of  Signor  Fiorelli,  in  the  presence  of  the  Grand- 
duchess  Olga,  a  table  in  Greek  marble  was  discovered,  decorated 
by  painted  figures,  which  are  supposed  to  represent  a  scene  from 
the  Niobe.  There  were  also  found  several  bronze  vases,  and  a 
rudder  of  bronze,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a  statue  of  Fortune. 


A  worthy  monument  to  the  memory  and  honour  of  Ingres  has 
just  been  erected  in  the  great  hall  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
licole  des  Beaux-Arts  at  Paris.  A  stele  in  white  marble,  designed 
by  Duban,  has  received  the  bronze  bust  executed  by  M.  Guil- 
laume.  On  the  base  of  the  stele  two  medallions  are  sculptured, 
those  of  Ingres'  two  pupils,  Hippolyte  Flandrin  and  Simart. 


A  third  and  revised  edition  of  the  catalogue  of  the  picture 
gallery  at  Oldenburg  has  just  appeared.  In  the  preface,  the 
director,  Herr  von  Alten,  gives  full  particulars  as  to  the  general 
formation  of  the  collection  by  successive  grand-dukes.  But  the 
important  feature  of  the  work  is  the  reproduction  in  an  appendix 
of  the  different  monograms  and  signatures  which  occur  on  the 
various  paintings.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  over-estimate  the 
value  to  students  of  catalogues  executed  in  this  thorough  way, 
catalogues  which  really  give  us  reliable  materials. 


TYiQ  Kieler  Zeitung  for  December  1871  contains  an  article 
by  Professor  Klaus  Groth,  which  is  nominally  a  review  of  Dr. 
Hermann  Grimm's  recent  publication  Zehn  ausgewdhlte  Essays 
etCy  but  actually  a  very  interesting  commentary  upon  the  notice 
of  Asmus  Jacob  Carstens,  which  fomied  one  of  these  ten  essays. 
The  account  which  it  contains  of  the  bygone  interest  and  taste 
in  art  of  the  Schleswig-Holsteiners,  an  interest  and  taste  which 
found  perhaps  its  highest  expression  in  the  marvellous  wood- 
carvings  of  Bruggemann,  will  be  information  to  most,  and  has 
especial  value  as  aid  to  us  in  tracing  the  hne  of  Carstens'  artistic 
descent.  

A  terracotta  vase  has  been  recently  brought  to  light  from  the 
bottom  of  the  Seine.  It  contained  several  small  coins  of 
Philippe  le  Bel,  and  a  fine  medal  in  gold  which  represents  Phi- 
lippe le  Bel  holding  a  sceptre  in  his  right  hand,  and  ^fleur-de- 
lis  in  his  left.  The  reverse  is  a  cross  which  divides  the  inscrip- 
tion, and  is  surrounded  by  iowr  fleurs-de-lis. 


M.  Beul^  opened  his 'course  of  archaeology  at  the  Biblioth^quc 
Nationale  on  the  20th  of  February.  The  subject  was  "  Une 
niaison  pomp^inne."  


RL  Rend  Mdnard  concludes  his  excellent  notice  of  the  Pereire 
collection  in  the  Chronique  des  Arts  for  February  i8th. 


J.  E.  Millais,  R.A.,  has  recently  executed  a  portrait  of  Sir 
James   Paget,  which   is  one  of  the  most  masterly  pieces  of 
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painting  which  have  ever  come  from  the  hand  even  of  this  most 
masterly  painter.  Sir  James  is  represented  at  half-length  ;  he 
is  lecturing  ;  on  the  slate  behind  him  he  has  just  chalked  the 
fracture  which  is  his  text.  Mr.  Millais  attended  the  class  on  one 
occasion  to  see  Sir  James  in  the  act,  and  whatever  Mr.  Millais 
has  seen  he  has  a  supreme  power  of  painting.  A  full-length 
portrait  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster  is  also,  in  spite  of  pink, 
and  in  spite  of  the  figure  looking  somewhat  unsubstantial,  a 
highly  satisfactory  acihievement.  It  seems  exacting,  rather  than 
just,  to  demand  yet  more  of  one  who  gives  us  so  much.  But,  in 
face  of  this  magnificent  sleight  of  hand,  rises  up  the  recollection 
of  the  exquisite  workmanship  of  some  of  Mr.  Millais'  earlier 
work,  the  lingering  traces  of  which  seem  now  to  be  fast  disap- 
pearing, and  we  ask  that  Mr.  Millais  should  give  us  yet  again, 
as  perhaps  he  alone  can,  the  touch  of  colour  carr>'ing  on  its  edge 
that  drawing  without  which  the  freest  handling  degenerates  into 
mere  smudges  of  the  brush. 


Mr.  Huth  has  just  purchased  two  paintings  by  Mr.  Watts,  R.  A. : 
the  "  Daphne,"  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1870;  and  "The  Three  Graces,"  a  picture  which  is  a  ver>' 
charming  and  refined  example  of  this  artist's  treatment  of 
female  form.  _^^__ 

We  have  received  with  much  regret  the  announcement  of  the 
recent  death  of  M.  Riocreux,  the  custodian  of  the  Mus^e  de  la 
Manufacture  de  Sevres.  M.  Riocreux  had  attained  the  ripe  age 
of  eighty-four.  His  name  is  well-known  in  this  country  as  the 
author,  in  conjunction  w^ith  M.  Brongniart,  of  the  valuable 
Description  mithodique  du  Mush  c^ramique  de  la  Manufacture 
de  Sevres,  

.  The  engravings  which  were  stolen  from  the  library  of  the 
Louvre,  a  few  days  before  the  final  struggle  of  the  Commune, 
have  turned  up  in  a  shop, in  the  Rue  Lafitte.  The  police  got 
scent  of  the  person  by  whom  they  were  sold,  and  have  seized  a 
professional  tnief,  who  at  once  made  full  confession. 


The  projected  restorations  of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice  are  exciting 
dread  and  anger  throughout  tJie  whole  world  of  archaeology  and 
art.  The  municipal  council  having  destroyed— />.  restored — 
Torccllo,  and  inflicted  much  irreparable  damage  on  other  precious 
monuments,  intends  finally  to  set  to  work  on  St.  Mark's.  Salviati 
is  to  cook  up  the  mosaics,  the  gilding  is  to  be  entirely  renewed, 
the  floor  to  be  levelled  up,  &c.  But  can  nothing  be  done  to 
avert  this  catastrophe .''  Ignorance,  not  intentional  vandalism, 
is  directing  the  efforts  of  the  council,  and  if  appeal  were  made 
from  proper  quarters,  they  might  perhaps  stay  their  hands,  and 
eventually  this  restoring  fever  might  pass  over.  We  have  seen 
it  ravage  England  and  France,  and,  in  watching  its  course,  we 
have  felt  that  what  was  lost  was  as  nothing  provided  only  Italy 
might  escape.  And  now,  whilst  we  sit  still,  zealous  renovators 
approach  St.  Mark's.  Such  matters  as  these  are  commonly 
most  at  heart  with  those  who  can  bring  least  time  or  power  to 
ser\'e  them.  But  surely  some  one,  lacking  neither  power  nor 
will,  might  be  found — say,  for  instance,  Lord  Stanhope — ^who 
might  initiate  here  an  effective  protest  against  the  wholesale 
degradation  of  one  of  the  chief  monuments  of  Europe. 


Professor  Dr.  Anton  Springer  has  accepted  the  Professorship 
of  "Kunst-  und  Kulturgeschichte "  in  the  new  University  of 
Strasburg.  , 

In  a  letter  to  the  Beiblatt  zur  Zeitschrift  fiir  bildende  Kunst 
for  February  23,  Dr.  Max  Allihn  demonstrates  the  untenable- 
ness  of  the  theory  recently  put  forth  by  Herr  Bergau  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Diirer  composition  commonly  known  as 
the  "  Vier  Hexen."  Herr  Bergau  maintains  that  the  bullet  on  the 
table  is  the  apple  of  Discord  ;  that  the  "  O.  G.  H."  which  has 
been  taken  to  stand  at  one  time  for  "o  geliebtc  Hexe,"  at 
another  for  "  o  Gott  hilf,"  means  really  "  Olympischer  Gotter- 
hader"!  ,that  three  of  the  witches  are  Juno,  Minerva,  and 
Venus,  and  that  the  fourth  must  be  Paris,  because  she  is  remark- 
ably small-hipped  and  small-breasted.  As  to  this  last  pecu- 
liarity, Dr.  Allihn  very  correctly  remarks  that  small  breasts  and 
narrow  hips  were  points  in  the  most  esteemed  type  of  female 


beauty  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  he  might  have  added  that 
in  all  the  best  periods  of  art  artists  have  invariably  approached 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  male  type  whilst  accentuating  the 
distinctive  peculiarities  of  female  form. 


An  exhibition  of  the  works  of  Henri  Regnault  is  in  course  of 
preparation  at  the  ilcole  des  Beaux-Arts. 


A  pupil  of  Hippolyte  Flandrin,  M.  Perrodin,  has  just  conb- 
pleted,  m  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  an  important 
series  of  paintings.  In  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin  behind  the 
choir  he  has  executed  six  compositions,  the  subjects  of  which 
are  taken  from  the  life  of  the  patroness  of  the  church.  In  the 
south  transept,  above  the  altar,  M.  Perrodin  has  depicted  the 
Annunciation  and  the  Assumption ;  in  tfie  arcades  are  twelve 
sacred  personages,  connected  either  with  her  life  or  worship. 
The  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen  is  painted  in  the  north  transept, 
and  in  the  arcades  twelve  saints,  who  were  of  the  clergy  of 
Paris.  The  artist  has  also  decorated  the  inside  of  the  doors 
of  the  "  amioire  aux  chasses "  with  eight  subjects  from  the 
history  of  St.  Louis. 


The  Academic  des  Beaux-Arts  has  decided,  in  accordance 
with  other  sections  of  the  Institut,  that  each  of  its  members 
shall  contribute  a  month's  salary  towards  the  work  of  the 
liberation  of  the  French  territory.  The  French  artists  have 
been  for  some  time  past  actively  engaged  in  organizing  com- 
mittees amongst  themselves  to  receive  contributions  in  money, 
or  in  works  of  art.  The  Comitd  Directeur  published  its  circular 
in  the  Moniteur  universel  of  February  25,  and  fresh  names  and 
fresh  particulars  are  given  every  week  in  the  Chronique  des  Arts, 


The  principal  event  of  the  Paturle  sale  was  the  contest  between 
the  agents  of  the  museums  of  New  York  and  Neufchatel  for  the 
"  P^cheurs  de  TAdriatique."  This  picture  was  the  last  painted 
by  the  unfortunate  Leopold  Robert,  a  native  of  Neufch&tel.  It 
was  executed  in  Venice,  and  was  despatched  to  France  early  in 
1835,  but  arrived  too  late  for  the  "  Salon,"  and  shortly  after  this, 
on  the  20th  March,  he  committed  suicide.  An  exhibition  of  his 
works  was  organized  during  the  same  year  at  Neufchatel  by  his 
brother,  Aurcl  Robert.  His  nephew,  M.  de  Meuron,  was  the 
agent  sent  by  his  native  town  to  secure  for  their  museum  the 
last  work  of  their  distinguished-  fellow-citizen.  The  biddings  ran 
high,  but  it  is  supposed  that,  on  learning  the  state  of  the  case, 
the  New  York  agent  ceded  the  point,  and  the  picture  became 
the  property  of  Uie  canton  for  tne  sum  of  83,000  fr.  A  fine 
example  of  Troyon,  "  Animaux  fuyant  I'orage,"  went  for  63,000 
fr.  The  well-known  "Anes  au  repos,"  by  Decamps,  was  knocked 
down  to  M.  Yriarte,  after  a  spirited  contest  with  the  New  York 
agent,  for  51,500  fr.  Scheffer's  "  Marguerite  k  I'dglise"  fetched 
40,000  fr.  There  seems,  however,  to  have  been  a  general  sense 
of  disappointment  when  the  numerous  paintings  preserved  in 
this  collection,  and  held  to  have  been  the  masterpieces  of  this 
artist,  faced  the  blaze  of  common  day.    The  mode  is  past. 


Dr.  Franz  Bock,  of  Aachen,  has  just  brought  out,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  Willemsen,  an  archaeological  historical  description 
of  Die  mittelalterlichen  Kunst-  und  Reliquienschdtze  su  Maest- 
richt  aufbewahrt  in  den  ehemaligen  Stiftskirchen  des  heil, 
Servatius,    The  book  is  amply  illustrated  with  woodcuts. 


We  learn  from  the  report  for  1871  of  the  committee  of  the 
Gemianischen  National- Museum  at  Niimberg,  that  they  re- 
ceived during  the  past  year,  amongst  other  gifts,  the  important 
portrait  by  Albrecht  Diirer,  of  Hieronymus  Holzschuber,  which 
has  been  presented  by  the  Holzschuber  family,  in  whose  hands 
it  has  remained  up  to  the  present  day. 


The  Hodshon  picture  gallery  at  Amsterdam  comes  to  the 
hammer  about  the  middle  of  April.  It  consists  of  twenty-five 
fine  examples  of  the  Dutch  and  \  lemish  schools  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  amongst  which  occur  the  names  of 
Jan  Steen,  Van  Dyck,  Dow,  Hobbema,  Polter,  and  Ruisdacl. 
The  catalogue  is  on  the  point  of  appearing.       -       /-^  .r-k  r-s  ■  .-> 
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The  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts  for  the  present  month  contains 
an  article  entitled  "A  propos  d'un  portrait  politique,"  which 
narrates,  from  authentic  documents,  "  extraits  des  archives  du 
Saint-Office,  qui  sont  k  la  Biblioth^que,"  a  curious  episode  from 
the  combat  in  which  the  court  of  Rome  engaged  to  prevent  the 
success  of  the  candidature  of  Henry  IV.  These  documents 
relate  the  prosecutions  instituted  against  certain  persons  who 
had  engraved  in  Rome  a  portrait  of  the  "pretended  king  of 
Navarre."  The  facts  in  themselves  are  not  unworthy  notice, 
but  they  derive  especial  interest  from  the  fact  that  the  chief 
offender  was  PhiHppe  Thomassin,  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
**  graveurs  troyens."  The  most  zealous  researches  have  hitherto 
iailed  to  bring  to  hght  the  date  of  his  birth,  which  is  now  settled 
beyond  dispute,  for  in  his  deposition,  taken  June  12,  1590,  he 
says,  he  is  the  son  of  Jean  Thomassin,  native  of  Troyes  in 
Champagne,  and  aged  twenty-nine  years. — The  "  Vue  gdndrale 
•de  Part  chinois  "  is  concluded. — The  publication  of  documents 
relating  to  the  arts  during  the.Commune  is  continued. — M.  Henri 
Lavoix  contributes  an  entertaining  chapter  on  the  "  Portraits  of 
Moli^re." — M.  Ren^  Menard  begins  a  notice  of  the  Institution 
of  South  Kensington,  and  M.  Champfleury  reviews  the  Biblio- 
phile Society's  edition  of  the  Eloge  dc  la  Folie^  which  has  just 
appeared,  accompanied  by  a  careful  and  spirited  reproduction 
of  Holbein's  original  designs. 


The  magnificent'  bust  of  Voltaire  by  Houdon,  which  was  sold 
at  the  Broderip  sale  for  665  guineas,  became  the  property  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Morrison. 


On  comparing  the  recent  translation  of  Dr.  A.  Woltmann's 
Holbein  and  his  Time  with  the  original,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  work  has  been  in  parts  quite  remodelled  by  the  author,  and 
that  in  some  respects  he  has  materially  improved  upon  the  form 
of  the  German  book.  Unfortunately  the  results  of  the  last  two 
years'  discoveries,  which  have  materially  added  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  Holbein  family,  have  not  been  incorporated  into 
the  translation,  and  the  suppression  of  the  catalogue  of  works 
makes  the  English  volume  quite  useless  to  students. 


The  scope  and  intention  of  Mr.  Eastlake's  History  of  the 
Gothic  Revival  is  announced  on  the  title-page,  where  he  defines 
it  as  "  an  attempt  to  show  how  the  Gothic  style  which  lingered 
in  England  durmg  the  two  last  centuries  has  since  been  encou- 
raged and  develop^."  With  this  object  in  view,  his  work  opens 
with  a  description  of  some  of  the  more  notable  phases  of  the  sur- 
vival of  Gothic  design — firstly,  in  the  common  and  vernacular 
specimens  of  architecture  which,  though  later  in  date  than  the 
introduction  of  the  renaissance  spirit  into.  England,  exhibit  un- 
mistakable characteristics  of  an  unbroken  Gothic  tradition ;  and 
secondly  in  the  Gothic  works  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  con- 
spicuous announcement  above  quoted  would  naturally  lead  us  to 
expect  a  more  thorough  and  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  inter- 
mediate styles  ;  and  few  subjects  could  be  more  interesting  than 
a  discussion  by  a  thoroughly  competent  writer,  educated  by  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  buildings  rather  than  with  docu- 
ments, of  the  gradual  encroachment  of  the  later  on  the  earlier 
style,  and  its  own  adaptations  and  developments,  which  terminated 
on  the  one  hand  in  a  predominance  which  was  never  absolute 
(the  conquered  style  from  time  to  time  re-asserting  itself  by  a 
recognisable  reversion),  and  on  the  other,  in  the  formation  of  a  style 
which  was  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  national  and  vernacular. 
Some  portion  of  the  discussion  which  we  have  suggested  might 
perhaps  reasonably  be  considered  beyond  the  present  writer's  scope, 
but,  from  any  point  of  view,  this  portion  of  his  work  is  very  in- 
adequate. The  history  of  the  development  of  antiquarianism  (which 
should  have  been  more  clearly  defined  as  a  mere  development 
of  a  special  phase  of  a  study  which  existed  previously)  brings 
the  writer  to  the  well-known  epoch  of  Horace  Walpole,  whose 
literary  and  artistic  mediaevalism,  together  with  the  products  of 
the  fashion  which  he  set,  is  discussed  at  greater  length  than  the 
importance  or  interest  of  the  topic  appears  to  deserve,  seeing 
that  no  attempt  is  made  to  give  any  intellectual  significance  to 
this  strange  development.  A  similar  defect  is  evident  in  the 
treatment  of  the  later  revival  in  the  time,  and  in  connection  with 
the  influence,  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  At  this  period,  at  least,  the  revival 
of  Gothic  architecture  was  distinctly  the  result  of  intellectual 


changes  of  the  widest  extent  and  of  the  deepest  possible  import. 
From  this  to  our  own  period,  the  history  of  Gothic  architecture 
is  one  of  unbroken  and  almost  unchecked  development,  and  in 
this  more  modern  portion  of  his  subject,  Mr.  Eastlake  appears 
to  be  more  at  home — so  much  so.  that  for  mere  facts  he  leaves 
little  to  be  desired.  For  criticism  it  is  otherwise.  The  criticism 
of  contemporaries  involves  considerable  embarrassment ;  and  the 
means  which  Mr.  Eastlake  has  adopted  of  solving  the  difficulty 
— that,  namely,  of  modifying  a  lengthened  panegyric  of  pretty 
even  complexion  by  an  occasional  common-place  exception — 
though  no  doubt  safe,  is  scarcely  profitable.  His  collocation  of 
descriptions  and  illustrations  will,  however,  give  those  who  possess 
the  necessary  interest  and  capacity  the  means  of  forming  theories 
of  their  own  as  to  the  tendencies  of  our  own  architectural  period. 
WTiilc  feeling  grateful  for  this  attempt  to  fill  a  gap  in  our  art 
literature,  we  do  not  consider  the  present  work  to  have  attained 
a  sufficiently  high  standard,  either  literary  or  critical,  to  merit 
more  prolonged  disqussion.  It  is,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a 
compilation  from  somewhat  obvious  literary  sources  ;  whereas  a 
really  valuable  work  on  this  and  cogpmte  subjects  should,  in  the 
first  place,  be  founded  on  an  acquaintance  with  stone  rather  than 
paper,  and,  in  the  second  place,  should  embrace  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  intellectual  changes  implied  in  changes  of 
external  fashion. 


New  Publications. 

Coleridge,  H.  J.  (S.  J.)    Life  and  Letters  of  St.  Francis  Xavier. 

Vol.  L     (Quarterly  Series.)    Bums  and  Oates. 
Lamartine,  Alphonse  de.    Twenty-five  Years  of  my  Life.    Translated 

by  Lady  Herbert    Bentley. 
Meissner,  J.     Untersuchungen  iiber  Shakespeare's  Sturm.     Dessau : 

Reissner. 
Mkzi^res,  a.    W.  Goethe,  les  ceuvres  expUquees  par  la  vie,  1749- 

1795.     Paris:  Didier. 
Milton,  Jolui,  Autobiography  oL    Ed.  by  Rev.  James  J.  G.  Graham. 

Longmans. 
Morris,  R.,  and  Skeat,  W.    Specimens  of  Early  English.    Vol.  11. 

A.D.  1 298-1 393.    Clarendon  Press. 
NagjCnanda;  or,  The  Joy  of  the  Snake-World.    A  Buddhist  Drama. 

Translated  with  explanatory  notes  by  Palmer  Boyd,  with  introduction 

by  Prof.  Cowell.     Trubner. 
Ralston,  W.  R.  S.    The  Songs  of  the  Russian  People.    Ellis  and 

Green. 
Rogers,  J.  E.  f .    Bacchae  of  Euripides  translated  into  verse.    Parker. 


Physical  Science. 


Strieker's  Handbook  of  Histology.  [Hamibuch  dcr  Lehre  von  den 
Geweben  des  Menschen  und  der  Thiere,  unter  Mitwirkung  herausge- 
geben  von  S.  Strieker.     1870-1.]    Leipzig :  Engelmann. 

During  the  thirty  and  odd  years  which  have  passed  since 
Schwann  published  his  famous  essay,  the  science  of  Histology 
has  progressed  with  most  remarkable  rapidity.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  our  knowledge  of  histo- 
logical facts,  our  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  the  micro- 
scopical and  so-called  ultimate  structure  of  living  beings  has 
become  immensely  extended.  The  admirable  recent  im- 
provements in  the  microscope,  the  skilful  or  fortunate  use  of 
staining  and  hardening  reagents,  the  possibility  of  carrying 
on  microscopical  observations  at  all  manners  of  times  and 
in '  all  kinds  of  places,  the  exquisite  pleasure,  the  charm  of 
a  satisfied  curiosity  which  comes  from  the  study  of  the  deli- 
cate and  fantastic  patterns  of  animal  and  vegetable  tissues 
— these  and  other  causes  have  led  to  the  accumulation  of 
memoir  upon  memoir  and  of  fact  upon  fact  But  while  the 
knowledge  of  particulars  has  come,  wisdom  has  lingered ; 
the  insight  into  general  laws  has  moved  but  slowly,  or  even 
stood  still,  if  not  actually  gone  back.  Of  the  rank  and  file 
of  histologists  we  might  almost  say  that  the  breadth  of  their 
views  has  been  in    direct   ratio   to    the  ^*^pi|-^9S't/^^ 
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their  lenses,  year  by  year  diminishing  in  arithmetical  pro- 
gression. There  have  been  many,  perhaps  too  many,  ani- 
mated controversies,  but  these  have  been  for  the  most  part 
factitious  and  unreal,  while  the  efforts  after  a  larger  grasp 
have  been  few  and  far  between.  \Vhen,  therefore,  it  was 
announced  some  two  years  or  more  ago  that  "  all  the  talents". 
of  Germany  were  about  to  join  under  Strieker's  leadership 
to  write  a  new  Handbook  of  Histology^  the  hope  sprang  up 
that  a  work  might  result  which  should  mark  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  in  histology,  and  breathe  a  spirit  of  unity 
into  a  body  of  disconnected  facts. 

We  cannot  say  that  this  hope  has  been  fulfilled.  With 
all  respect  to  the  many  praiseworthy  labours  of  the  Viennese 
histologist,  the  production  of  himself  and  his  fellow-workerS, 
the  last  part  of  which  has  just  reached  us,  shows  that  he 
does  not  possess  the  peculiar  qualifications  for  so  important 
a  task  as  that  of  editing  such  a  volume.  It  was  within  his 
choice  either'to  select  such  writers  as  would,  without  further 
oversight  on  his  part,  do  their  respective  works  in  such  a  way 
as  to  construct  a  congruent  whole,  or  by  constant  editorial 
action  to  have  fitted  together  the  unequal  segments.  Neither 
of  these  has  he  done ;  indeed  in  an  exceedingly  naive  preface 
he  simply  flings  over  all  such  graver  duties. 

The  various  writers  seem  to  have  had  no  definite  standard 
whatever  set  before  them.  Some  of  the  contributions  are 
just  what  all  the  articles  in  such  a  work  ought  to  have  been  : 
exhaustive  but  concise  and  critical  expositions  of  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  concerning  the  subjects  in  hand,  the 
author's  individual  views  being  not  concealed  but  subordi- 
nate's to  the  views  generally  held,  or  at  least  not  made  pre- 
dominant. Such  are  the  articles  of  Max  Schultze  on  the 
Retina  and  on  the  Structural  Elements  of  the  Nervous 
System.  These  are  very  clearly  written,  are  not  too  long, 
embody  all  the  important  points  of  the  author's  own  re- 
searches, and  yet  distinguish  very  successfully  between  the 
actual  known  and  the  hypothetical  or  probable,  and  may  be 
studied  with  profit  both  by  the  young  student  who  knows 
little  or  nothing  of  the  subject,  and  by  the  working  his- 
tologist who  is  already  acquainted  with  Max  Schultze's 
original  memoirs.  Very  similar  in  general-  scope  and  work 
is  Waldeyer's  article  on  the  Auditory  Nerve  and  Cochlea, 
thus  contrasting  favourably  with  the  preceding  one  by 
Riidinger  on  the  Membranous  Lab3rrinth,  which  is  singu- 
larly lacking  in  expository  power.  Somewhat  differing  from 
these  longer  articles,  in  as  much  as  they  deal  \vith  quite  special 
points,  but  still  characterized  by  the  same  good  qualities,  are 
the  articles  by  Briicke  on  Muscle  in  Polarized  Light,  and 
by  Kiihne  on  Nerve  and  Muscle  Fibre.  The  title  of  the 
latter  should  however  rather  have  been  "  On  the  Ending 
of  Nerves  in  Muscles ;"  and  we  see  here  in  a  very  marked 
manner  the  editorial  deficiencies.  Kuhne's  paper  deals  oiily 
with  the  terminations  of  the  nerves  in  muscles,  and  deals 
with  the  subject,  as  on  such  a  matter  of  detail  might  be 
expected,  from  his  own  point  of  view;  Briicke's  article 
treats  of  the  appearances  presented  by  muscle  under  po- 
larized light.  Both  papers  would  have  been  extremely  valu- 
able as  adjuncts  to  a  general  exposition  of  the  structure 
of  striated  muscle ;  but  this,  perhaps  the  most  important 
subject  in  the  whole  range  of  Histology  is,  marvellous  to 
say,  absent 

More  than  half  the  fourth  part  is  taken  up  with  an  article 
by  Meynest  on  the  Mammalian  Brain.  This  is  in  great 
measure  a  monograph  embodying  the  author's  own  views 
on  the  subject,  and  as  one  of  a  series  of  similar  mono- 
graphs would  have  been  a  valuable  memoir  in  its  right 
place.  But  to  speak  of  it  as  an  expository  treatise  would 
be  a  jest.  Writing  in  exceedingly  bad  Gemian,  and  in  as 
tAvisted  and  matted  a  style  as  it  was  ever  our  misfortune 


to  meet  with,  the  author  complicates  the  difficulty  of  an 
already  sufficiently  complex  subject  with  further  and  needless 
perplexities  of  liis  own  making. 

Several,  we  might  say  very  many,  of  the  articles  have  a 
fault  of  quite  a  different  kind;  the  writer's  individualit)-, 
instead  of  being  in  excess,  is  not  sufliiciently  prominent— die 
result  being  a  certain  flabbiness  and  want  of  tone.  Such 
for  instance  is  the  contribution  of  RoUett  on  the  Blood. 
Perhaps  no  one  subject  in  thfe  whole  work  afforded  larger 
scope  for  decisive  handling;  but  Rollett's  article  is  loaded 
with  detail  without  being  exhaustive,  enters  into  a  variety 
of  theories  without  the  safeguard  of  a  searching  criticism, 
is  an  industrious  compilation  of  real  or  supposed  facts  with- 
out perspective,  and  what  appreciation  of  size  it  shows,  is  in 
the  direction  of  magnifying  unduly  the  most  recent  novelties 
from  the  newest  physiological  laboratory. 

A  similar  want  of  judgment  concerning  the  relative  im- 
portance of  various  topics  must,  too,  we  fear,  be  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  editor  himself. 

The  article  on  the  Cornea  is  of  inordinate  length,  appa- 
rently for  the  reason  that  of  late  years  corneal  research  has 
been  the  fashion  among  young  histologists,  so  that  histo- 
logical journals  are  seldom  continued  for  many  numbers 
without  a  paper  on  the  cornea.  On  the  other  hand  the 
articles  by  Ilering  and  Ludvig  on  the  Liver  and  Kidneys 
respectively,  which  together  occupy  fewer  pages  than  does 
the  cornea  alone,  to  a  certain  extent  suffer  because  the 
writers  have  evidently  been  anxious  to  confine  themselves 
within  fixed  limits.  The  article  by  Pfliiger  on  the  Sahvary 
Glands  is  longer  than  either  Hering's  or  Ludvig's ;  and  while 
every  one  is  very  glad  that  Pfliiger  should  have  such  an 
opportunity  of  expounding  his  own  particular  >'iews,  the 
length  of  space  given  to  him  is  out  of  proportion  to  the 
relative  importance  of  his  topic,  compared  with  that  of 
the  two  articles  just  mentioned.  Had  it  been  worth  while 
to  undertake  the  labour  of  such  a  book  with  the  knowledge 
that  it  could  only  last  a  few  years,  the  plan  of  giving  up 
space  to  what  may  be  called  in  a  certain  sense  topics  of 
the  day  would  have  been  intelligible  enough.  But  the 
editor  surely  had  the  ambition  that  this  book  should  last  for 
many  years  at  least ;  and  in  such  a  case  to  stint  matters  of 
lasting  value  for  the  sake  of  enlarging  on  questions  whose 
interest  is  emphatically  of  to-day,  and  may  prove  quite 
transitory,  shows  want  of  judgment 

But  it  may  be  we  wrong  the  editor  in  laying  this  charge 
at  his  door ;  his  plan  has  been,  perhaps,  to  have  no  plan  at 
all,  and  hence  each  contributor  has  taken  just  such  space  as 
he  pleased.  The  older  tried  writers  have  accordingly  drawn 
away  towards  the  golden  line  of  silence,  while  the  younger 
writers  have  written  without  restraint 

In  some  however  of  the  articles  contributed — or  rather  in 
reference  to  some  of  the  topics  treated  of  by  the  younger 
coadjutors — one  would  have  gladly  seen  a  greater  amount 
of  matter.  We  cannot  but  regard  it  as  error  to  have  left 
such  an  important  matter,  for  instance,  as  that  of  the 
placenta  to  be  written  up,  "  unter  Strieker's  Leitung,"  by  an 
investigator  whose  chief  qualification  seems  to  be  that  the 
organ  in  question  has  been  selected  by  him  as  the  field  of 
his  Erstlingsarbeit,  The  subject  in  consequence,  by  no 
means  of  least  importance,  has  been  very  imperfectly  treated, 
as  will  be  recognised  at  once  when  it  is  stated  that  all  the 
writer  knew  or  thought  worthy  of  mention  about  the  placenta 
is  comprised  without  compression  in  three  pages  of  a  work 
in  which  the  cornea  occupies  more  than  fifty. 

The  articles  which  we  have  selected  for  special  mention 
may  be  regarded  as  t5'pical  of  so  many  classes  in  which  all 
the  contributions  may  be  arranged  according  to  their  value 
and  character ;  and  it  will  be  evident  from  what  we  have 
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said  that  the  publication  of  this  Handbook  of  Histology  does 
in  a  certain  sense  mark  an  opportunity  lost.  The  work  is 
not,  what  we  hoped  it  might  have  been,  a  general  exposition 
exhaustive  in  character,  and  yet  manifesting  a  bold  grasp 
and  clear  critical  insight  j  it  is  not  a  series  of  original  mono- 
graphs, a  few  of  which  might  become  classical  and  thus  the 
whole  remain  valuable;  it  is  not  a  text-book  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  a  learner,  being  in  this  respect  less  useful  than 
KoUiker's  work  and  far  below  Sharpey*s  treatise ;  but  it  is  a 
collection  of  essays  very  diverse  in  value  and  dissimilar  in 
bent,  and,  except  that  it  does  nominally  embrace  the  whole 
range  of  Histology,  might  almost  have  been  published  under 
the  title  of  an  Archiv  without  the  editor's  intention  being 
recognised. 

Regarded  indeed  as  an  Archiv  it  does  fulfil  very  important 
functions,  justifying  perhaps  the  labour  bestowed  on  the 
English  translation  which  Mr.  Powder  has  undertaken  for 
the  New  Sydenham  Society.  It  gives  a  very  vivid  picture 
of  the  immense  histological  activity  going  on  in  Germany 
at  the  present  moment;  it  brings  before  the  reader  all  the 
latest  information,  shows  him  all  the  lines  of  enquiry  which 
are  being  worked,  makes  him  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all 
the  various  controversies  now  raging,  and  if  English  work 
has  perhaps  been  a  little  neglected  by  the  various  writers  (if 
for  instance  the  name  of  our  most  active  successful  micro- 
scopist,  Dr.  Beale,  occupies  greater  space  in  the  foot-notes 
than  the  facts  which  he  has  observed  in  the  text),  it  is  perhaps 
scarcely  the  part  of  an  English  reviewer  to  complain. 

Of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  various  controversies  which 
go  so  far  to  swell  the  volume,  in  what  way  they  will  probably 
end,  which  in  each  debated  part  is  grain  and  which  is  chaff, 
it  does  not  become  a  single  critic  to  speak  in  a  judicial  spirit. 
It  is  his  duty  to  report  that  the  whole  field  is  vexed  with 
many  eddies  and  crossing  currents,  and  that  it  should  have 
been  the  duty  of  the  editor  to  show  that  there  was  also  a 
general  stream  in  a  given  direction,  and  to  have  made  it 
clear  what  that  direction  was.  Michael  Foster. 


Scientific  Notes. 

Geography, 

The  Region  of  Mount  Vitos  in  Central  Turkey.— Dr.  F.  von 
Hochstetter,  the  geologist  of  the  north  island  of  New  Zealand,  pub- 
lishes in  Pdermann's  Mittheilungen  the  results  of  his  geographical  and 
geological  researches  made  during  1869,  in  the  district  sulrounding  Mount 
Vitos.  Though  classic  ground,  and  the  source  country  of  rivers  described 
by  Thucydides  and  Strabo,  the  region  has  remained  up  to  the  present 
time  a  blank  in  the  exact  top9graphy  of  Europe.  Dr.  Hochstetter  ac- 
companied a  large  party  of  engineers  and  surveyors,  whose  object  was 
the  selection  of  a  route  for  the  central  line  of  the  future  i-ailway  network 
of  Turkey,  and  used  this  opportunity  of  collecting  valuable  material  for 
the  construction  of  the  large  scale  map  (of  an  area  of  about  4500  square 
miles  of  country)  published  with  his  memoir.  A  notable  feature  of  the 
map  is  the  great  number  of  elevations  above  sea-level,  determined  by 
levelling  and  barometer,  which  are  marked  on  it.  The  Vitos,  a  huge 
mass  of  syenite,  rising  to  a  height  of  7600  feet,  stands  midway  between 
the  Rilo  Dagh  and  the  Balkan,  and  may  be  considered  the  central 
point  of  Turkey,  being  the  source  mountain  of  four  of  its  chief  rivers. 
It  bears  the  same  relation  to  Sofia,  the  capital  of  southern  Bulgaria,  as 
Vesuvius  does  to  Naples,  or  Table  Mountain  to  Cape  Town,  and  is 
weather  prophet  for  the  whole  region ;  when  the  mists  collect  into 
clouds  round  its  summit-plateau  in  summer,  refreshing  showers  water 
the  plain  of  Sofia ;  when  a  white  snow-cap  appears  in  winter,  heavy 
storms  are  expected  in  the  lowland.  The  magnificent  view  commandeil 
by  the  summit,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  mountain  is  ascended,  will 
doubtless  make  Mount  Vitos  the  Rigi  of  Turkey  as  soon  as  the  district 
is  opened  up  by  railways.  The  famed  iron-country  round  Samakov, 
south  of  the  Vitos,  will  also  become  accessible,  and  this  has  been  con- 
sidered a  point  of  great  national  importance  by  the  Turkish  govem- 
naent  :  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  distribution  of  the  mineral, 
however,  Dr.  Hochstetter  does  not  anticipate  any  great  future  develop- 
ment of  this  industry.     The  iron  ore  occurs  as  grains  of  magnetite  in 


the  syenite  \^'hich  extends  over  a  vast  area,  and  is  collected  at  weii-s 
intercepting  the  mountain  torrents  which  wash  it  from  its  matrix. 

Arctic  Begions. — Dr.  Petermann  has  collected  and  published  in  the 
Mittheilungen  the  results  of  those  expeditions  of  last  year  which  took 
the  direction  of  Spitzbergen,  extracted  from  journals  kept  in  no  less 
than  thirteen  vessels,  and  gives  in  a  memoir  the  histor>'  of  the  dis- 
covery of  Gillis  and  King  Carl  Lands  to  the  north-east  of  Spitzbergen  ; 
each  subject  is  illustrated  with  most  admirable  charts.  The  map  of  the 
sea-bed  round  Spitzbergen  is  specially  interesting,  showing  clearly  the 
limits  and  the  steep  outward  slopes  of  the  great  submarine  plateau  on 
which  the  archipelago  rests.  A  great  point  in  the  work  of  last  year 
was  the  discovery  and  survey,  by  Mr.  Leigh  Smyth  and  his  Norwegian 
sailing-master,  Captain  Ulve,  of  a  hitherto  unsuspected  extension  of  the 
north-east  land  of  Spitzbergen,  proving  it  to  stretch  three  degrees, 
farther  eastward  than  the  supposed  coast,  and  nearly  doubling  the 
extent  of  land  hitherto  shown  upon  the  map.  The  additions  made  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  temperatures  of  the  sea  in  these  regions,  both  at 
its  surface  and  at  various  depths,  are  Hkewise  of  great  importance. 
Generally,  Mr.  Leigh  Smyth  found  the  water  colder  below  than  on  the 
surface  ;  but  there  were  some  exceptions,  these  being  the  most  re- 
markable.:— 

July  \st,  Lat.  70°  40'  N.  Long.  20°  E. 

Maximum.  Minimum. 

°  F.  ^ 

Surface 38 38 

xoo  fathoms 38 35 

Bottom  300  fathoms 44 35 

September  xiM,  Lat,  81°  15'  .V.  Lovg.  18='  E, 

Maximum.  Minimum. 

Surface 33 33 

No  bottom  300  fathoms     ....     42 33 

South  Africa. — Herr  Carl  Mauch,  the  explorer  of  the  South  African 
gold-fields,  has  sent  to  Gotha  a  most  valuable  geological  map  of  the 
Transvaal  Republic,  based  upon  his  own  journeys  and  astronomically 
determined  positions.  The  traveller,  at  the  date  of  his  communication 
in  July  1 87 1,  was  on  the  point  of  undertaking  a  new  journey  to  Manica 
between  the  Limpopo  and  Zambezi  rivers.  South  African  newspapers 
announce  the  discovery  of  diamonds  in  various  parts  of  the  north  and 
north-west  of  the  Transvaal  Republic.  This  greatly  extends  the  known 
field  of  their  distribution,  anfl  gives  a  prospect  of  a  much  wider  region 
of  active  search. 


Zoology, 

Hippocampus  and  Calamostomus. — All  the  species  of  recent 
Hippocampi  lack  a  caudal  fin  ;  their  slow  movements  are  entirely 
effected  by  the  rapidly  undulating  dorsal  fin,  the  tail  having  merely  a 
prehensile  function.  In  this  respect  they  differ  from  the  other^vise 
extremely  similar  fossil  Calamostomus  from  Monte  Bolca.  Professor 
Canestrini,  of  the  University  of  Padua  (who  has  recently  been  elected 
one  of  the  foreign  members  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London),  has 
made  the  interesting  discovery  that  very  young  Hippocampi  are  pro- 
vided with  a  rudimentary  caudal  fin,  and  he  regards  this  as  direct  evi- 
dence of  a  genealogical  connection  between  these  two  genera.  A 
similar  relation  exists  between  the  recent  genera  Nerophis  and  Syn- 
gnathus,  the  latter  being  provided  with,  while  the  former  is  without,  a 
caudal  fin.     {Atti  Istitnt.  venet.  di  Scienze^  vol.  xvi.) 

Development  of  Sturgeons. — Not  less  interesting  tlian  the  dis- 
covery of  a  caudal  fin  in  the  young  of  Hippocampus  is  that  of  the 
presence  of  teeth  in  recently  hatched  sturgeons.  This  discovery  was 
made  by  two  observers,  Pelzam  and  Knoch,  nearly  at  the  same  time, 
and  independently  of  each  other.  The  latter  describes  and  figures  them 
in  Bull.  Soc.  NiU.  Mosc.  1871  ;  in  the  sterlet  {Acipaiser  stcrletus)  there 
are  ten  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  and  eight  in  the  lower.  These  teeth  ai-e 
not  without  function,  the  young  sterlets  being  carnivorous,  and,  in  fact, 
so  voracious  that  they  attack  each  other.  The  exact  period  when  these 
teeth  are  lost  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 

The  Hairy  Tapir  {Tapirus  Ronlini)  has  hitherto  been  one  of  the 
greatest  desiderata  for  zoological  collections  ;  beyond  two  skulls  pre- 
sented by  Roulin,  the  discoverer  and  first  describer  of  this  animal,  to 
the  Paris  Museum  in  1829,  no  other  example  has  ever  been  brought  to 
Europe.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  less  by  its  scarcity  than  by  the 
difficulty  of  transporting  skins  of  so  bulky  an  animal  on  the  back  of 
Indians  from  the  highlands  of  Ecuador  and  New  Granada,  to  which 
region  it  is  confined,  to*  the  coast.  Thanks  to  the  exertions  of  Mr. 
Buckley,  the  British  Museum  has  recently  acquired  a  very  fine  series  of 
six  perfect  examples,  three  adult,  two  halfgrown,  and  one  young,  the 
skeletons  and  skulls  having  been  preserved  beside  the  skins.  This 
tapir  differs  from  the  lowland  species  in  being  covered  with  dense  and 
long  black  hair,  which  adapts  it  to  the  requirements  of  the  colder 
elevated  region  that  it  inhabits.  The  young,  as  in  all  the  other 
American  tapirs,  is  spotted  or  banded  with  white  or  yellow,  thus  calling 
to  mind  the  affinity  of  these  animals  to  the  pig. 
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The  Fauna  of  the  Mammoth  Cave. — In  the  Am^ican  Naturalist 
for  December  1 871  and  January  1872,  the  editors  have  collected  a  vast 
amount  of  interesting  matter  regarding  the  Mammoth  Cave  and  its, 
inhabitants.  The  remarkable  bhnd  fishes  are  described  by  F.  \V. 
Putnam  ;  the  paper  being  provided  with  some  excellent  steel-plates 
illustrating  the  anatomy  o\Ami>lyopsis  sptlaeusy  as  well  as  that  of  Cholo- 
gaster  cornutus,  Typhlichthys  subterraneus^  and  Chologaster  Agassizii, 
Diptera  are  represented  by  two  species,  one  of  Anthomyia,  the  second 
belonging  to  the  genus  Phora.  Among  the  beetles  are  Anophthalmus 
Tellkampfii^  which  is  totally  blind,  and  Adehps  hirtus,  on  which  are 
seen  two  pale  spots  that  may  be  rudimentary  eyes.  Next  there  are 
two  wingless  grasshoppers,  Hadenoeais  cavernarum  and  Raphidophora 
stygioy  with  perfectly  formed  eyes.  A  species  of  Campodea  (C  Cookei) 
is  remarkable  for  occurring  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cave :  it  is  without 
eyes.  Of  the  Myriopods,  Spirostrcphon  Copei  was  met  with  three  or 
four  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  cave  ;  it  is  the  only  truly  hairy  species 
known,  and  is  blind  ;  the  other  species  of  this  group  found  living  in 
caves  have  eyes.  Next  to  the  blind  fish,  the  blind  crawfish  {Cambarus 
pellucidiis)  has  attracted  most  attention.  The  eyes  are  atrophied ;  the 
cornea  exists,  but  is  small,  circular,  and  not  facetted.  The  eyes  are 
more  perfect  in  the  young  than  the  adult,  indicating  ancestors  unlike 
the  species  now  existing.  There  is  further  an  isopod  crustacean  {Catci- 
dotea  stygia)  found,  in  company  with  the  Campodea,  on  the  sandy  bot- 
tom of  a  shallow  pool  four  or  five  miles  from  tlie  mouth  of  the  cave. 
It  is  nearly  allied  to  Idotea,  but  differs  from  it  in  being  blind ;  as  its 
nearest  allies  are  marine,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  how  the  present  form 
became  a  cave-dweller.  The  authors  have  figured  a  fish  with  eyes 
which  was  found  in  the  stomach  of  an  Amblyopsis.  Guided  probably 
by  the  movements  which  its  prey  makes  in  the  water,  so  sensibly  influ- 
encing the  delicate  tactile  organs  of  the  blind  fish,  the  latter  is  enabled 
to  follow  rapidly,  while  the  pursued,  not  having  the  sense  of  touch  so 
fully  developed,  is  constantly  encountering  obstacles  in  the  darkness. 

Domestio  Dogs  in  BraziL— Dr.  R.  Hensel  relates  (in  the  Zoolog, 
Gart,  Frankfurt,  1872)  his  experiences  of  the  domestic  dog  of  Brazil. 
No  well-marked  race  can  be  distinguished,  with  the  exception  of  one 
used  in  chasing  deer  ;  and  European  races,  introduced  into  the  country, 
soon  degenerate.  He  instances  the  pointer,  the  form  of  the  liead  of 
which  becomes  entirely  changed  ;  with  every  successive  generation  the 
skull  becomes  shorter,  finally  resembling  that  of  a  bull-dog,  whilst  the 
ears  retain  their  usual  length.  Individuals  with  a  very  short  head  had 
the  forelegs  curved,  so  that  this  change  appears  to  be  due  to  rhachitis. 

The  Aquarium  at  Berlin.— We  find  from  the  annual  report  of  the 
secretary  of  this  establishment  that  the  income  derived  from  visitors 
during  the  year  1871  amounts  to  52,955  thalers  (7943/.),  the  number  of 
visitors  admitted  on  payment  having  been  215,828.  This  is  rather 
more  than  half  the  number  of  visitors  who  paid  for  admission  to  the 
Zoological  Gardens  in  Regent's  Park  last  year.  The  price  of  admission 
is  neariy  the  same  in  both  cases,  but,  like  all  other  similar  institutions 
on  the  continent,  the  Berlin  Aquarium  is  not  only  open  to  the  paying 
part  of  the  public  on  Sundays,  but  the  price  of  admission  is  reduced 
to  one-half  during  the  afternoon  of  that  day. 

A  new  zoological  journal  has  been  started  in  Prance  by  Professor  H. 
de  Lacaze-Duthiers  under  the  title  Archives  de  Zoohgie  expSrittuntaU  d 
ginirale.  The  annual  volume  will  be  issued  in  three  parts  in  octavo 
(at  a  price  of  32  fr.) ;  the  first  part  contains  144  and  xvi  pages,  and 
five  steel-plates.  In  a  long  introductory  article  on  the  "Direction  des 
etudes  zoologiques,"  the  editor  explains  that  the  journal  is  intended  to 
take  a  position  in  French  literature  similar  to  that  occupied  by  Siebold 
and  Kolliker's  Zeitschrift  fiir  tvissenschaftliche  Zoologic.  The  first 
part  contains  two  original  memoirs:  i.  "Histoire  naturelle  du  Z>^<7 
obtusa,''  by  Dr.  Ed.  Perrier  (pp.  65-96)  ;  and  2.  "  Otocystes  ou  cap- 
sules audit ives^  des  Mollusques  gasteropodes,"  by  the  editor  (pp.  97- 
144).     The  remaining  sheet  is  devoted  to  shorter  notices  and  reviews. 

Dif  in  Dcutschland  kbenden  Arten  dcr  Sauricr,  untersucht  und  be- 
schrieben  von  Dr,  Franz  Ley  dig,  Tubingen,  with  12  plates. —The  author 
intends  to  give  in  this  work  a  complete  description  of  the  external 
characters,  internal  structure,  and  natural  history  of  the  Lizards  of 
Germany.  The  work  is  accordingly  divided  into  three  parts:  i.  A 
detailed  account  of  the  anatomy  of  the  genera  Lacerta  and  Anguis, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  species  found  in  Germany.  This  is  by 
far  the  most  important  part  of  the  work,  and  may  be  consulted  with 
advantage  by  all  students  engaged  in  the  anatomy  of  Saurians ;  those 
only  will  be  disappointed  who  seek  for  myological  details.  2.  A  general 
account  of  the  biological  phenomena.  3.  Special  descriptions  of 
Lacerta  viridis,  agilis,  vivipara,  and  muralis,  and  of  Anguis  fragilis. 
The  plates  illustrate  the  first  part,  and  are  beautifully  executed. 

Ofversigt  aft  A".  Vetenskaps  Akademiens  Forhandlingar^  vol.  xxvii.— 
We  have  received  Nos.  8-10,  which  contain  the  first  part  of  an  account 
of  the  Scandinavian  Myriopods,  by  A.  Stuxberg  ;  a  paper  on  opercular 
structures  in  corals,  by  G.  Lindstrom ;  and  a  highly  important  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  the  Oligochaetous  Annelids  of  Scandinavia, 
-with  a  monograph  of  the  eight  species  of  Lumbrictts  met  with  in  that 
part  of  Europe,  by  G.  Eisen. 


Bulletin  de  la  SocUti  impiriale  des  Naiuralistes  de  Moseou, — The 
volume  for  1 871  contains  Dr.  J.  Knoch's  account  of  his  journey  to  the 
Volga,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  ova  of  the  sterlet 
{Acipenser  sterlctus).  The  greater  number  of  the  other  zoological 
papers  are  devoted  to  descriptive  entomology  :  Baron  de  Chaudoir  has 
continued  his  monograph  01  Lebiidae ;  M.  Ballion  makes  additions  to 
Gemmingen  and  Harold's  invaluable  Catalogus  Coleopterorutn,  adds 
a  hundr^  new  beetles  to  the  Russian  Fauna,  and  describes  Leptura 
Jaegeri  and  Stenura  oxyptera ;  Messrs.  Lindemann,  Hochhuth,  ErschofT, 
and  Becker  have  papers  on  various  local  Faunae  of  the  Russian  Empire ; 
M.  Lindemann  compares  the  skeleton  of  Hymenopterous  Insects  with 
that  of  Coleoptera ;  and  M.  Erschoff  has  critically  examined  the 
species  of  Lepidoptera  established  by  Eversmann. 

In  the  two  annual  parts  (Nos.  11  and  12)  of  the  JorneU  de  Scieticias 
matltematicaSf  physic  as  e  naturaes  Ua  Acadetnia  R,  das  Sc,  de  Lisboa 
for  1871,  Professor  B.  du  Bocage  has  continued  his  account  of  the 
ornithology  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  West  Africa,  ^vith  the 
description  of  a  new  pelican,  and  notes  on  Francolinus  rubricollis ; 
M.  de  Brito  Capello  issues  the  first  part  of  his  Hst  of  the  Fishes  from 
Madeira,  the  Azores,  and  West  Africa  in  the  Lisbon  Museum,  and  con- 
tributes descriptions  of  new  Crustaceans  ;  M.  Luso  da  Silva's  Catalogue 
of  the  Land  and  Freshwater  Shells  of  Portugal  supplies  a  great  desi- 
deratum in  conchyliology ;  it  is  not  complet^  in  the  two  parts  of  last 
year. 

The  publication  of  the  fifteenth  volume  of  the  Mhnoires  de  la  Societi 
pes  Sciences  ncUurelles  de  Cherbourg  has  been  considerably  delayed. 
Observations  on  zoology  are  confined  to  two  papers,  both  by  M.  Henri 
Jouan,  entitled  "  Notes  sur  les  Archipels  des  Comores et  des  Seychelles" 
(pp.  45-123),  and  **  Notes  de  Voyage  sur  Aden,  Pointe-de-Galles, 
Singapore,  Tch^-fou"  (pp.  1(39-195).  A  paper  on  Lophobranchs  by 
Dumeril  is  an  abstract  from  his  general  Ichthyology. 

Baumhauer's  Archives  tUerlandaises  des  Sciences  exactes  et  ttaturelles 
for  1 87 1  contain  an  important  paper  by  W.  Marshall  on  the  elongated 
caudal  plumes  of  the  birds  of  paradise  (livr.  iii.  296).  He  was  aided 
in  his  observations  by  the  extremely  rich  collection  of  the  Leyden 
Museum,  which,  we  may  state  in  illustration  of  its  completeness,  com- 
prises a  series  of  fifty-three  specimens  of  Paradisea  apoda  and  seventy- 
two  of  Paradisea  regia,  not  one  of  which  can  be  considered  a  duplicate. 
— Dr.  Bleeker  has  contributed  descriptions  of  a  new  Cirrhilcd/rus  and 
Chilinus  (livr.  iv.  326). 

A  letter  from  Mr.  A.  S.  Packard,  Jun.,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  American  Naturalist,  directs  attention  to  the  report  of 
Dr.  Dohm's  investigations  on  the  embryology  of  the  Arthropoda  in 
the  Academy  for  15th  January  (vol.  iii.  p.  28).  Mr.  Packard  states  that 
he  does  not  group  the  Trilobites  with  the  Isopoda,  considering  them  to 
have  no  characters  in  common ;  while  so  far  from  excluding  Pterygotus 
and  Limulus  from  the  Trilobites,  he  attempted  to  show  {Amcr,  Nat.  iv. 
498)  that  the  Limuli  are  closely  allied  to  the  Trilobites.  It  would  seem, 
in  fact,  that  Dr.  Dohm's  views  have  been  anticipated  about  a  year. 


Physics, 

A  New  Form  of  Galvanic  Battery. — By  using  a  concentrated 
aqueous  solution  of  potassium  permanganate,  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  in  the  place  of  nitric  acid,  in  a  Grove's  battery,  J.  H.  Koosen 
{Pogg.  Ann.  144,  627)  has  produced  an  element  of  greater  power,  its 
electromotive  force,  according  to  numerous  determinations,  being  at 
least  double  that  of  a  Daniell.  While  the  electromotive  force  of  a 
Grove's  element  varies  according  to  the  strength  of  the  nitric  acid,  that 
of  the  permanganate  couple,  the  author  finds,  remains  the  same  no 
matter  what  the  concentration  of  the  liquid :  the  introduction  of  a  single 
drop  of  permanganate  solution  into  the  porous  cell  containing  acidulated 
water  at  once  develops  the  full  force  of  the  current ;  this  of  course  sub- 
sides as  rapidly  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  the  permanganate.  It 
is  well  known  that  in  Grove's  battery,  owing  to  the  evolution  of  gas, 
there  is  a  continuous  movement  of  the  liquid  in  the  cell,  constantly 
bringing  fresh  portions  of  acid  to  the  surface  of  the  platinum  plate ; 
when  permanganate  is  used,  the  dissolved  salt  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  plate  is  soon  exhausted,  and  owing  to  its  small  diffusive  power 
a  fresh  supply  is  not  inmiediately  forthcoming,  so  that  the  strength  of 
the  current  sinks  rapidly ;  the  slightest  agitation,  however,  suffices  to 
restore  it  to  its  original  strength.  This  difficulty  the  author  overcomes 
by  increasing  the  surface  of  the  platinum  plate,  constructing  it  as 
follows  :  a  number  of  strips  of  the  same  size  are  cut  from  very  thin 
sheet  platinum,  slightly  narrower  than  the  diameter  of  the  porous  cell, 
and  about  4  cm.  shorter  than  the  cell  in  length ;  these  are  placed  one 
alx)ve  the  other  and  soldered  together  at  either  end  with  gold,  at  the 
middle  of  their  narrow  ends  ;  a  platinum  wire,  at  least  i  mm.  thick,  is 
also  soldered  to  one  plate  as  pole  wire;  the  several  halves  are  tlien 
so  bent  apart  as  to  form  a  cylindrical  fan  of  platinum  plates.  By  dis- 
pensing with  a  porous  cell  the  internal  resistance  may  be  greatly  les- 
sened ;  in  wliich  case,  in  order  to  prevent  contact  l>etwecn  the  platinum 
and  zinc,  a  cylinder  of  coarse  hair-cloth  is  lopseW  placed  in|id«  |kj^zinc 
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cylinder,  on  this  rests  the  platinum  electrode  ;  the  whole  is  charged 
with  water  and  sulphuric  acid,  the  permanganate  (20  to  30  grm.  in 
crystals)  being  placed  in  a  platinum  sieve  with  meshes  not  more  than 
I  mm.  in  diameter,  resting  on  the  zinc  cylinder,  but  separated  from  it 
by  the  hair-doth,  which  has  therefore  to  be  longer  than  the  cylinder  itself. 
Belations  between  the  Optical  Rotatory  Power  of  Organic 
Bodies. — F.  W.  Krecke,  in  a  most  exhaustive  and  interesting  memoir 
{Archives  nierlandaises^  6  (1871),  and  Jour.f,  prakt.  Chem.  5,  6),  dis- 
cusses the  subject  of  circular  polarisation  and  the  undoubted  relations 
which  exist  between  the  rotatory  powers  of  bodies  of  the  same  class, 
such  as  the  carbohydrates,  the  cinchona  and  opium  alkaloids,  &c.  His 
investigations  lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  molecular  rotatory 
powers  of  various  carbon  compounds  obey  two  laws  : — (i)  That  if  an 
optically  active  body  enter  into  combination  with  an  optically  inactive 
body,  or  if  it  be  modified  by  chemical  agents,  the  molecular  rotatory 
power  either  remains  unaltered  or  becomes  so  modified  that  the  mole- 
cular rotatory  power  of  the  new  body  is  a  simple  multiple  of  that  of  the 
mother  substance.  (2)  That  the  molecular  rotatory  powers  of  isomeric 
substances  are  multiples  of  one  and  the  same  number.  Among  many 
others  the  following  examples  are  given  in  proof  of  the  existence  of 
these  laws : — 

Glucoses.    («r)  =  molecular  rotatory  power. 

'     («)  =  o 

Dextrose  (fresh  solution)      .     .     •    +190*8    :    4    =47*7 
„        (old  solution)   .     .     .     .    +  96*3    :    s    =^48*1 
Laevubse  (/ =  Z5^) -iqo'S    ;-4    =  47,*7 

,»  (^  =  90°) -95*4  :-«  =47*7 

Galactose  (fresh  solution)     .     .     .  +251*3  :    5  =50*2 

„        (old  solution)  ....  +149*8  :    3  =49*9 

Maltose +286*2  :    6  =  47*7 

By  dividing  the  sum  of  the  molecular  rotatory  powers  by  the  sum  of 

the  numbers  in  the  third  column,  a  mean  value  is  obtained  for  the 

1260*6 
common  factor :  ^—2 —  =  48*5,  with  the  help  of  which  the  following 

results  are  obtained  : — 

{m)  =  Theory.  Experiment.  Diflference. 

00  o 

Dextrose  (fresh  solution).  =  48*5  X      4=  +194*0  +190*8  +3*2 

„        (old  solution)   .  =  48*5  X      2  =  +  97*0  +  96*3  +0*7 

Lac^TAlosc  (/ =  15°)    .     .  =48*5  X  -4  =  -i94«o  •  --i9o'8  -3*2 

M          ('  =  90*^-     .=48*5X-2=  -  97*o  -  95'4  -x'6 

Galactose  (fresh  solution)  =  48*5  X      5  =e  +242*5  *f  251*3  —8*8 

„         (old  solution)  .  =  48*5  X      3=  +I45'S  +i49*8  -4*3 

Maltose =  48*5  X      6=  +291*5  +286*2  +4*8 

The  greatest  difference  between  the  calculated  and  experimental 
numbers  is  8*8**,  or  slightly  above  3%,  a  difference  which  certainly  is 
not  greater  than  the  possible  error  of  experiment. 

Saccharoids. 

(m)  = 

Lactose  (fresh  solution)      .*   +323*5  :  13  =24*9  , 

„       (old  solution)    .     .     +202*8  :    8  =25*3 

Saccharose +252*4  :  zo  =25*2 

Melezitose +321*8  :  13  =24*7 

Melilose '1-348*8  •'  '4  =24*9 

Parasaccharose   ....     +369*4  :  15  =24*6 

My  cose  (Trehalose)       .     .     +752*4  130  =25*0 

The  mean  value  of  the  common  factor  of  this  group  is  24*96°,  which 
is  about  half  that  of  the  factor  of  the  glucose  group  (48' 5°).  The 
following  explanation  is  given  by  the  author  of  this  law  of  simple 
relations.  In  racemic  acid  we  have  an  optically  inactive  body,  con- 
sisting of  an  equal  number  of  molecules  of  dextro-  and  laevo-rotatory 
tartaric  acid,  but  bodies  containing  an  unequal  number  of  molecules  of 
cither  modification  may  be  imagined  :  thus  in  a  compound  of  5  mols. 
dextro-  and  i  mol.  laevo-rotatory  tartaric  acid,  the  action  of  a  molecule 
of  the  dextro-rotatory  acid  would  be  neutralised  by  that  of  the  laevo- 
TOtatoiy,  and  such  a  mixture  would  consequently  have  )  of  the  rotatory 
power  of  dextro-tartaric  acid.  A  compound  of  4  mols.  dextro-  and  2 
mols.  laevo-rotatory  acid  would  only  exert  J  of  the  rotatory  power  of 
-dextro-rotatory  acid.  To  apply  this  theory  to  other  substances,  it  is 
merely  necessary  to  select  from  each  group  of  bodies  possessing  a 
common  factor  that  one  which  rotates  most  to  the  right,  and  to  oppose 
to  it  that  which  rotates  equally  in  the  opposite  direction,  then  sdl  the 
remaining  members  of  the  group  we  may  consider  to  be  formed  by  the 
union  of  varying  numbers  of  molecules  of  these  two.  If,  in  the  case 
of  the  glucoses,  the  molecular  rotatory  powers  of  which  are  to  each 
other  as  4  :  2  :  —  4  :  —  2  :  5  :  3  :  6,  we  assume  that  besides  the  dextro- 
rotatory maltose  there  exists  one  of  exactly  equal  laevo-rotatory  power, 
and  if  for  convenience  it  be  supposed  that  all  these  bodies  consist  of 
twelve  molecules,  they  may  be  considered  as  composed  as  follows  : — 

Dextrose  (fresh  solution)      .     jo  mol.  +  maltose  and    2  mol.  —  maltose 
„        (old  solution)    .     .       8    „     +        „         «     4    »     -      ». 

Lacvulose  [/  =  15°)   .     .     .      2    „    +        „         „   xo    „     -      „ 
(/  =  99°)    •     .     •      4    .,     +        »         ,,     8    „     -      „ 

Galactose  (fresh  soludon)     •    iz    ,,     +        „         it     >    »>     ~      »» 
„         (old  solution)  .     .      9    „     +        „         „     3    »f     -      »» 

MaIto«e Z2    ,,     +        ,,         t»     o    ,,     —      „ 


In  his  Iftdex  of  Spectra^  Dr.  Watts  has  collected  from  every  source 
measurements  of  the  spectra  of  the  elementary  bodies,  and  i;educed 
them  to  a  uniform  scale  of  wave-lengths.  Great  confusion  has  arisen 
from  the  use  of  different  scales  in  the  mapping  of  strata,  as  well  as 
from  the  varied  dispersive  powers  of  the  materials  forming  the  prisms, 
and  from  other  causes.  In  dispersion  spectra  the  relative  breadth  of 
the  colours  differs  according  to  the  nature  of  the  prism,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  exact  position  of  a  line  can  only  be  indicated  by  its  colour ;  in 
other  words,  by  the  length  of  the  wave  of  light  producing  it.  In  a 
diffraction  spectrum  the  position  of  a  line  depends  solely  on  its  colour, 
and  never  shifts,  no  matter  by  what  method  the  spectrum  be  formed. 
For  the  positions  of  lines  to  be  comparable,  the  spectra  must  either  be 
diffraction  spectra  or  the  observations  made  with  prisms  must  be  re- 
duced to  wave-lengths  either  by  graphical  interpolation  or  by  aid  of 
the  formula  used  by  Gibbs.  Dr.  Watts  has  based  his  calculations  on 
Angstrom*s  measurements  of  the  wave-lengtlis  of  the  principal  Fraun- 
hofer's  lines,  and  under  the  name  of  each  element  (and  air)  he  has 
tabulated  the  results  of  the  examination  of  each  line  in  vertical  columns, 
the  first  of  which  gives  its  number  when  met  with  in  Bunsen's  first 
drawings  ;  others  the  wave-lengths  calculated  from  the  observations  of 
Angstrom,  Huggins,  Kirchlioff,  Pliicker  and  Hittorf,  Thalen,  and 
others ;  and  the  last  the  intensity  of  the  line  rouglily  estimated.  At 
the  end  of  the  index  are  drawings  of  the  spectra  of  each  element  made 
on  Bunsen's  plan  and  arranged  alphabetically :  they  represent  the  dis- 
persion spectra,  and  are  those  referred  to  in  the  first  Column  of  the 
tables.  The  intensity  of  a  bright  line  is  in  each  case  indicated  by  the 
altitude  of  the  line  which  marks  its  position. 

Spectroscopic  Ezcanlnation  of  the  Atirora  of  4th  Febzxiary. — 
Many  communications  have  been  received  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  Paris  respecting  this  very  fine  aurora.  M.  Comu  noticed  a  yellowish- 
green  band  coincident  with  that  observed  by  Angstrom  in  1867-68. 
M.  Prazmonski  also  found  a  green  band  near  Fraunhofer's  line  £,  and 
possibly  identical  with  Comu  s  line,  a  red  band  near  C,  and  two  very 
faint  ones  in  the  blue  and  violet  near  F  and  G.  M.  Salet,  in  a  paper 
sent  to  the  Sociew  chimique  (Revue  scientifi^ie,  9th  March,  1872)  attri- 
butes the  red  line  to  the  inversion  of  an  atmospheric  ray,  and  has  not 
detected  the  substance  producing  the  yellowish-green  ray  (A.  =  557). 
He  examined  the  gas  occluded  by  the  Lenarto  meteoric  iron  for  it,  but 
found  only  the  rays  due  to  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  several  English  observers  have  recorded  in  recent 
numbers  of  Nature  their  observations  on  the  green  line,  and  others  in 
the  more  refrangible  portion  of  the  spectnun. 

Mr. 'Backhouse,  of  Sunderland,  states  in  the  Times  of  the  9th  instant 
that  T  Coronae  Borealis,  the  star  which  In  1868  burst  forth  so  suddenly 
and  then  waned  to  telescopic  size,  and  which  for  the  last  two  years  has 
not  varied  perceptibly  in  brightness,  is  now  fading  still  further. 

New  Publications. 

AsKENASV,  E.     Beitrage  zur  Kritik  der  Darwin'schen  Lehre.     Leipzig  : 

Engelmann. 
AsTRONOMiscH-GEODATiscHE  Arbeiten  im  Jahrc  1870.     Herausg. 

von  C.  Bruhns.     Leipzig  :  Engelmann. 
Engler,  a.    Monographic  der  Gattung  Saxifiraga.     Breslau  :  Kern. 
GtJNTHER,  S.     Studien  zur  theoretischen  Photometric.      Erlangen : 

Besold. 
Hartmann,  F.    Handbuch  der  allgemeinen  Pathologic.     Erlangen : 

Enke. 
Jellett,  J.  H.    Treatise  on  the  Theory  of  Friction.    Dublin  :  Hodges, 

Foster,  and  Co. 
Ormathwaite,  Lord.    Astronomy  and  Geology  Compared.    Murray. 
Pettenkofer,  M.  v.    Ueber  Odfarbe  und  Conservirung  der  Gemiilde- 

Gallerien    durch    das    Regenerations  -  Veriahren.      Braunschweig  : 

Vieweg. 
Wolf,    R.     Johannes  Kepler  und  Jost  Biirgi.     (Rathhaus-Vortrag.) 

Ziirich  ;  Schulthess. 
Z5LLNER,  J.  C.  F.    Ueber  d.  Natur  d.  Cometen.    Leipzig  :  Engelmann. 


History. 


The  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England,  its  Causes  and 
its  Results.  By  Edward  A.  Freeman.  Vol.  IV.  Oxford  :  at  the 
Clarendon  Press,  1871. 
Owing  chiefly  to  increasing  difficulties,  the  progress  made 
by  this  great  work  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  volume  has 
been  a  little  slower  than  is  customary  with  its  energetic 
author.  However,  the  pause  has  not  been  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  production  itself.  After  having  bestowed  in 
the  preceding  volume  a  wonderful  ampui^of  iep^JM,!^ 
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and  affection  on  one  single  year  and  its  hero  Harold,  the 
author  had  to  adhere  to  the  proportion  of  the  book  as 
designed  by  himself  from  the  beginning.  The  decisive 
catastrophe  of  Senlac  is  succeeded  by  the  Conqueror's  reign, 
and  the  current  of  events  becomes  both  broader  and  at  the . 
same  time  more  rapid.  There  are  some  who  have  objected 
to  Mr.  Freeman  an  overweening  fer\'our  for  his  favourite. 
They  will  now  probably  complain  of  a  certain  lack  of 
admiration  for  William,  which  of  necessity  becomes  more 
apparent  in  the  course  of  the  history  of  his  reign.  But 
are  there  not  many  reasons  for  a  certain  coolness  on  moral 
grounds  as  well  as  on  critical?  We  would  invite  those 
critics  to  try  the  same  nice  balance  of  the  original  materials 
as  it  is  applied  by  Mr.  Freeman  throughout  this  almost 
ponderous  volume.  Very  probably  they  will  agree  with  us 
that  full  justice  has  been  done  to  the  Conqueror  in  strict 
accordance  with  his  real  merits  and  demerits,  with  the  in- 
creasing and  declining  elevation  of  his  most  extraordinary 
character.  Is  there,  indeed,  any  due  acknowledgment  with- 
held from  AVilliam,  the  most  sagacious  politician  of  his  age  ? 
"  In  this  present  matter*' — as  supreme  judge — "  Aelfred  and 
Cnut  could  have  done  no  more  than  William  did"  (p.  368). 
Ever  and  again  we  are  referred  to  the  bright  passages  of 
his  history,  for  instance  his  relations  to  Lanfranc,  John  the 
Italian  abbot  of  Fe'camp,  and  Vital  of  Westminster,  which 
show  him  in  the  most  favourable  light  (cf.  402).  Upon 
William's  refusal  to  do  homage  to  Pope  Gregory  VII.  even 
Mr.  Freeman  forgets  for  a  moment  the  stern  foreign  ruler 
of  the  English.  On  the  contrary  he  rejoices  in  the  English 
spirit  of  the  celebrated  answer,  which  declined  fealty,  but 
faithful  to  precedent  admitted  the  regular  payment  of  Peter's 
pence.  "  The  simple  dignity,  the  crushing  logic,  of  these 
few  words  of  AVilliam  the  Great  form  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  foul  calumnies  and  wild  invectives  which  the  partisans 
of  Pope  and  Caesar  were  hurling  at  one  another  in'  other 
lands  "  (p.  433).  Is  there  unfairness  in  the  full  view  upon 
the  darker  side  of  sueh  a  man  if  we  remember  the  greater 
prominence  of  this  darker  side  during  the  later  years  of  his 
rule,  his  genuine  Norman  cruelty  in  the  harrying  of  Dorset 
or  the  sacking  of  the  North,  the  exceptional  capital  punish- 
ment of  Waltheof,  his  practical  despotism,  moving  like  that  of 
Henry  VIII.,  if  possible,  in  strictly  legal  and  constitutional 
forms,  the  state  of  unlaw ^  as  the  Peterborough  Chronicle 
calls  it,  to  which  his  consistent  and  harsh  policy  was  in  the 
end  leading  ? 

It  is  needless  to  enlarge  upon  the  well-known  sterling 
qualities  of  Mr.  Freeman's  historical  art,  his  lucid  arrange- 
ment of  a  very  unwieldy  material  in  the  only  adequate 
chronological  order,  and  his  forcible  style,  adoi)ting  occa- 
sionally as  its  pattern  the  Old  English  of  the  Chronicler 
(see  the  use  of  the  epithet  stark^  pp.  316,  620).  The  author 
knows  how  to  bridle  the  imaginative  power,  which  so  very 
often  becomes  fatal  to  the  true  objects  of  the  historian. 
Sparing  in  mere  conjecture,  he  provides  the  reader,  if  pos- 
sible, in  each  case  with  the  evidence  for  and  against  every 
particular  conclusion,  that  he  may  judge  for  himself  Perhaps 
there  is  now  and  then  a  want  of  perspective  in  the  import- 
ance attached  to  small  matters  and  great,  especially  where 
minor  personal,  local,  or  antiquarian  notices  are  chiefly  used 
for  filling  up  the  gaps  and  breaks  which  unavoidably  occur 
in  our  historical  knowledge  of  a  comparatively  early  century. 
Mr.  Freeman  aspires  with  a  rare  impartiality  to  the  same 
accurate  completeness  in  the  different  auxihary  disciplines, 
comparative  philology  and  et\anology,  chronology  and  gene- 
alogy, diplomatic  and  legal  antiquities,  without  a  certain 
mastership  of  which  the  consummate  writing  of  history  is  im- 
possible. Throughout  the  volume  again  we  trace  the  fruits  of 
his  favourite  researches  in  architectural  histor}-,  in  geography. 


and  topography.     It  is  quite  characteristic  of  him  that  he 
should  prefer  "  to  look  on  a  town  as  a  whole  with  a  kind  of 
personal  history,  instead  of  simply  the  place  where  such  and 
such  a  church  or  castle  was  to  be  found ;"  and  to  insert  a 
special  excuse  why  after  having  investigated  most  carefully 
every  important  place,  Stafford  had  been  by  accident  omitted 
(p.  318).    Indeed,  this  even  and  scrupulous  exactness  of  detail 
is  the  most  eminent  virtue  of  our  author,  as  it  is  the  basis 
and  foundation  of  a  truly  methodical  structure.    There  is  no 
other  work  of  an  English  historian  which  of  late  has  won  more 
readily  the  heart  of  the  predominating  historical  school  in 
Germany,  not  so  much  on  account  of  its  fervid  Teutonism, 
but  simply  because  by   the  application  of  strict   scientific 
principles  in  sifting  the  sources  it  brings  out  successfully 
many  points  which  have  never  been  brought  out  before. 
There  is  no  greater  charm  for  the  student  than  seeing  from 
page  to  page  in  an  abundance  of  notes,  and  in  a  copious 
supply  of  separate  investigations  reserved  for  the  appendix, 
as  in  the  former  volumes,  with  how  much  skill  and  expe- 
rience the  materials  are  handled.     A  great  deal  of  excellent 
minute  criticism  is  bestowed  on  the  Saxon  Chronicles,  the 
Worcester  and  the  Peterborough  copies,  whose  documentar)' 
value,  as  is  well  known,  increases  the  nearer  they  approach 
their  end ;    on   Ordericus  Vi talis,   the   one  author  who  is 
English,  French,  and  Norman  at  the  same  time,  especially  in 
his  relation  to  the  incomplete  work  of  William  of  Poictiers ; 
on  William  of  Malmesbury ;  on  the  valuable  Northumbrian 
interpolator,  known  generally  by  the  name  of  Simeon  of 
Durham,   and  on  some   other  chief  authorities.     Perhaps 
it  is  not  superfluous  to  point  out  the  great  assistance  which 
an  author  like  Mr.  Freeman  will  necessarily  derive  from 
the  great  number  of  new  editions,  either  in  the  series  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  Dimock's  Giraldus  Cambrensis^  Luard  s 
Annales  Monastici,  Hamilton's  Malmesbury  {Gesfa  Ponii- 
Jicum)y  ^iMhhs^  Roger  of  Howdai^  or  separate  as  Mr.  Hinde's 
Simeon  of  Durham^  published  for  the  Surtees  Society,  or 
Mr.  Earle's  excellent  Two  of  the  Saxon  Chronicles  parallcL 
And  does  there  exist  a  more  unique  document  for  the  Con- 
queror's reign  than  Domesday  1     Indeed,  everybody  ^\ithout 
hesitation  will   subscribe    the  words  (p.  691)  :  "  No  other 
nation  has  such  materials  to  draw  upon  for  its  history."    It 
is  utterly  amazing  what  a  mass  of  personal  and  local  detail 
may  be  recovered  from  its  incidental  entries.      Though 
referred  to  always  and  by  everybody,  Domesday  has  never 
before  been  so  universally  and  on  the  whole  successfully 
made  use  of  as  by  Mr.  Freeman.     Besides  elucidating  the 
general  tendency  of  the  great  sur\'ey,  the  legal  fiction  of 
the  king,  who  never  forgot  to  play  the  part  of  legitimate 
successor  to  Eadward  the  Confessor,  the  system  of  legal  spo- 
liation carried  out  with  increasing  rigour  the  more  he  pushed 
on  his  conquest  north  and  west  in    the  face  of  renewed 
rebellions  and  invasions — we  meet  with  numberless*  inesti- 
mable touches,  which,  thanks  to  William's  commissioners, 
have  been  preserved  as  belonging  to  great  and  small  p>er- 
sonages  of  the  time,  to  localities  and  events.    There  may  be, 
indeed,  some  cases  where  our  author  rather  stretches  his  com- 
binations of  these  notices  beyond  what  is  plausible.   Certainly, 
he  distinguishes  most  carefully  between  the  different  epochs 
of  the  Conquest,  and  by  the  very  arrangement  of  his  book 
insists  on  the  interruptions  which  were  occasioned   by  A\'il- 
liam's   expeditions  in   Normandy  and    Maine,   or   by  the 
chances  of  a  more  friendly  intercourse  with   Malcolm  of 
Scotland  and  even  with  Swend  of  Denmark,  the  chief  pro- 
tectors of  so  many  English  fugitives.    But  nevertheless  there 
not  unfrequently  remains  a  margin  of  doubt  and  difficult}- 
^^^th  respect  to  the  chronolog)'  of  entries  in  Domesday  as- 
signed with  too  litde  auxiliar)'  evidence  to  particular  dates 
bet^veen  1067  and  1086.  /--^ 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  whatever  has  ap- 
peared in  modern  hterature,  EngHsh  and  foreign,  bearing  on 
the  general  subject  or  its  details,  has  riot  been  overlooked 
by  our  author.  He  reserves  a  special  quiet  humour,  how- 
ever, for  Thierry's  Histoire  de  la  Conquete,  bringing  to  book 
in  the  pleasantest  way  its  more  than  romantic  statements. 

After  speaking  as  we  have  done  of  the  technique  of  the 
work,  there  remains  but  litde  space  for  the  more  common 
task  of  the  reviewer.  Moreover,  Mr.  Freeman  has  been  long 
enough  under  the  eyes  of  a  very  fastidious  class  of  readers 
for  them  to  have  made  up  their  minds  about  the  intrinsic 
value  of  his  writings.  As  for  our  own  part,  we  confess  that 
we  have  been  attracted  not  so  much  by  the  more  graphic 
portions  of  the  volume,  treating  of  the  English  and  con- 
tinental campaigns,  of  the  personal  history  and  dismal  end  of 
the  Conqueror,  as  by  the  chapters  which  discuss  the  acts  of 
the  statesman.  The  glimpses  iiito  the  municipal  existence 
of  such  places  as  Exeter,  Lincoln,  Cambridge,  Chester,  and 
of  certain  early  civic  federations,  whose  independence  fell  a 
prey  to  the  jealousy  which  never  permitted  his  Norman  and 
English  tenants  to  accumulate  much  property  in  one  and  the 
same  shire,  are  brought  out  in  Mr.  Freeman's  happiest  style. 
These  and  the  other  distinct  causes  by  which  England 
became  permanently  consoHdated  in  a  united  kingdom 
appear  with  adequate  clearness. 

The  few  genuine  remains  of  William's  legislation  are  dis- 
tinctly stated  in  perfect  accordance  with  Professor  Stubbs' 
Select  Charters,  p.  80.  The  great  chapter  on  the  eccle- 
siastical settlement,  the  combined  church  policy  of  William 
and  Lanfranc,  at  once  orthodox  and  yet  independent,"  which 
Pope  Gregory  VII.  himself  did  not  venture  to  depreciate, 
stands  like  a  gem  set  with  natural  and  therefore  the  very  best 
taste  in  the  centre  of  the  volume.  As  in  William's  dreary 
later  years,  the  interest  falls  off  fast  owing  to  the  severe  and 
rapacious  monotony  of  his  despotism  and  the  general  change 
from  victory  to  defeat,  it  is  hardly  otherwise  with  his  later 
legislation.  The  midwinter  gemdt  at  Gloucester  in  1085-6 
would  never  in  constitutional  interest  reach  up  to  the  scire- 
gemdt  on  Pennehden  Heath  in  1072  if  the  commission 
for  the  great  survey  had  not  been  issued  by  the  former. 
Yet  these  were  the  days  in  which  the  English  Conquest 
struck  root  after  all.  Who  will  not  regret  that  the  general 
and  special  examination  of  Domesday  in  connection  with 
the  most  palpable  and  the  most  enduring  results  of  the  Con- 
<iuest,  which  just  here  would  have  been  in  their  place  in  the 
text  as  well  as  in  the  notes  of  the  appendix,  had  to  be 
reserved  for  the  next  and  last  volume  on  account  of  the 
great  bulk  of  tlie  present.  We  doubt  whether  the  author 
will  be  able  to  work  out  his  epilogue  in  some  seven  or  eight 
hundred  pages  more  and  still  do  full  justice,  as  he  promises, 
to  Earl  Simon  and  King  Edward  I. 

We  conclude  with  a  few  suggestions  and  corrections  from 
our  notes  taken  during  a  careful  perusal  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial book  ever  written  on  the  subject,  as  it  is  not  unUkely 
that  one  or  the  other  may  find  acceptance  in  a  second 
edition. 

The  author  points  out  in  two  different  pages  (41  and  85) 
that  the  English,  so  famous  themselves  in  the  art  of  jewelry 
and  gold  embroidery,  were  supported  by  skilful  Germans. 
He  justly  combines  Will.  Pict.'i55,  "Ad  hoc  incolere  apud 
eos  Germani  solebant  talium  artium  scientissimi,"  with  several 
entries  in  Domesday  about  Theodoric  or  Tedric,  "Otto 
aurifaber,  Grimbaldus  aurifaber."  Some  other  foreigners 
settled  in  England  by  William,  "Heppo  balistarius,  Odo 
arbalistarius"  (pp.  215,  216),  are  most  probably  of  the  same 
origin,  the  name  of  the  first  being  pure  High-Dutch,  and 
the  same  craft  being  represented  very  frequently  by  their 
countrymen  in  the  later  days  of  Henry  III.  and  the  Edwards. 


Among  the  auxiliaries  of  Swend's  expedition  in  support  of 
the  English  insurgents  in  1069,  Ordericus  Vitalis,  513  B.C., 
mentions  Poles,  Frisians,  and  continental  Saxons,  and  goes 
on  to  say,  "  Leutecia  quoque  pi;o  Anglicis  opibus  auxiliares 
turmas  mittebat."  This  is  interpreted  by  Mr.  Freeman, 
though  with  some  reluctance,  by  Lithuania,  With  a  zeal 
above  praise  he  very  rarely  omits  going  to  the  very  fountain- 
head  in  continental  history  as  well  as  in  English.  If  he  had 
turned  this  time  to  William's  contemporary,  Adam  the  canon 
of  Bremen,  Pertz,  vii.  312,*  he  would  have  found :  "Ultra 
Leuticios,  qui  alio  nomine  Wilzi  dicuntur,  Oddara  fiumen 
occur rit,  ditissimus  amnis  Sclavaniae  regionis."  An  imperial 
statesman,  Wibald  Abbot  of  Stablo  and  Corvey,  the  con- 
temporary of  Orderic,  writes  in  one  of  his  letters,  dated  1 149  : 
"  intraveramus  cum  armata  milicia  et  exercitu  christianorum 
principum  terram  Leuticiorum,  transmisso  Alhiflumine;^  see 
Jaffd,  Bibliothua  Rerr,  Germ,  i.  244.  Here  is  meant  un- 
doubtedly the  Slavonian  tribe  inhabiting  Western  Pomerania, 
the  country  opposite  the  isle  of  Riigen.  It  is  Orderic's 
ignorance,  the  reverse  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  in  Ivanhoe,  which 
makes  them  worship  Teutonic  deities  instead  of  their 
national  Czerni  Bog. 

The  volume,  as  it  appears,  retains  more  misprints  than 
commonly  occur  in  the  excellent  works  issued  from  the 
Clarendon  Press ;  e,  g,  p.  349,  No.  3,  Paul  Bernfried  in- 
stead of  Bernried;  and  p.  423,  No.  2,  Pertz,  iii.  362,  instead 
of  Pertz,  vi.  362. 

Now  and  then  Mr.  Freeman  prefers  an  inferior  text,  when 
a  better  was  at  hand ;  cf  435,  43^-  .Ever>-thing  that  Dr. 
Giles  has  edited — and  his  edition  of  Lanfranc's  Letters  does 
not  make  an  exception — is  done  in  a  most  slovenly  manner. 
A  letter  of  Gregory  VII.  to  the  archbishop,  quoted  p.  411, 
No.  2,  occurs  likewise  in  the  much  safer  text  of  the  Regis- 
trum  Gregorianum,  edited  by  Jaffe,  Bibliothcca  Rcrr,  Germ, 
ii.  49,  and  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  via  nostra  is  to 
be  altered  into  vice  nostra,,  and  the  perfectly  inadmissible 
singulis  into  singularis.  But  it  is  much  the  same  with  the 
copies  of  papal  letters  in  Labbe's  Concilia,  In  an  epistle  of 
Hildebrand,  quoted  p.  431,  No.  2,  is  to  be  read:  •"  Haec 
ideo,  karissime,  tibi  inculcaz'/mus,"  see  Jaffe,  ii.  89  ;  and  in 
another  place,  quoted  p.  431,  No.  3,  and  dated  most  pre- 
cisely May  8,  1080:  "ut  cura  et  dispensatione  apostolica 
dignitas  post  Deum  gubemetur  regia,"  Jaffe,  ii.  419,  instead 
of  the  falsified  sentence :  "  ut  cura  et  dispensatione  apo- 
stolicae  dignitatis  post  Deum  gubemetur  regia." 

With  regard  to  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  Henry  IV. 
at  Easter  1084  or  1085,  we  are  referred  to  the  authorities 
collected  by  Struvius,  i.  389,  about  150  years  ago.  There  is 
now  not  the  least  doubt  about  the  year,  as  we  have  a  charter 
of  the  emperor  himself,  dated  from  St.  Peter's,  March  21, 
1084.  See  Stumpf,  Die  Kaiser urkunden  dcs  10.,  11.  utid  12. 
Jahrhunderts,  No.  2854;  and  Giesebrecht,  Geschichte  dcr 
deutschen  Kaiserzeit,  iii.  11 2 2. 

Mr.  Freeman  shows  exceedingly  well  what  is  to  be  thought 
of  the  alleged  design  of  Anno,  Archbishop  of  Koln,  to  make 
William  the  Conqueror  interfere  in  Gemiany,  and  of  Henry 
IV. 's  wish  to  win  him  over  in  conjunction  with  the  King  of 
Denmark  as  an  ally  against  his  own  rebellious  Saxon  sub- 
jects— stories  told  in  different  versions  by  two  German 
authors  of  the  time,  Lambert  of  Hersfeld,  and  Bruno,  de  Bello 
Saxonico,  As  for  the  first,  Mr.  Freeman,  p.  539,  joins  the 
praises  of  Dean  Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  iii. 
168  :  "whom  no  incompetent  judge  has  placed  at  the  head 


*  rage  356  of  the  same  author  is  also  worth  referring  to.  as  it  con- 
tains the  contemporary  opinion  in  Germany  concerning  Harold  and 
the  reforms  carried  out  by  William  the  '*  Bastard  "  and  Lanfranc  the 
-  Philosopher."  z-krArrT/^ 
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of  all  the  historians  of  the  middle  ages."  This  unqualified 
laudation  is  out  of  date  at  least  with  German  critics,  espe- 
cially since  Ranke's  paper  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Berlin 
Academy  :  Zur  Kritik  frdnkisch-deutscher  Reichsannalisten^ 
1854.  See  Wattenbach,  Dcidschlands  Geschichtsquellen  im 
MittelalteryZ2i  ff.  2nd  ed.  R.  Pauli. 


History  of  the  'Imama  and  Sayyids  of  Oman  by  Salll-Ibn-Raztfc 
from  A.D.  661-1856.  Translated  from  the  original  Arabic,  and 
edited,  with  notes,  appendices,  and  an  introduction,  continuing 
the  history  down  to  1870,  by  G.  P.  Badger,  F.R.G.S.,  late  Chaplain 
in  the  Presidency  of  Bombay.  With  a  Map.  Printed  for  the 
Hakluyt  Society. 

The  geographical  position  of  Oman,  the  south-eastern 
comer  of  Arabia,  to  the  history  of  which  the  present  volume 
is  devoted,  is  a  very  isolated  one.  A  range  of  mountains 
traverses  the  whole  country  from  Ras-Musandim  to  Ras- 
alhadd,  dividing  it  into  an  eastern  part  from  the  mountains 
tothe  sea,  and  a  western  part  the  limits  of  which  disappear 
ia  the  great  desert  Al'ahkif.  The  former  with  the  important 
towns  Maskat,  Almatra,*  Alrastak,  and  Sohir,  is  chiefly  the 
territory  of  Omanl  history.  There  is  scarcely  any  natural 
connection  between  Oman  and  the  countries  to  the  north 
(Albahrain)  and  south  (Mahra,  Hadramant,  and  Yemen). 
Hence  Omdn  has  always  been  very  slightly  affected  by  the 
fate  of  the  remainder  of  the  Arabian  peninsula.  It  led  a 
life  by  itself,  and  was  more  concerned  in  the  affairs  of  Persia, 
Balilcistin,  and  India  than  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  the 
chief  theatres  of  Muhammadan  history. 

Omin  did  not  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  khalifs  of 
the  house  of  Omayya  till  the  time  of  *Abd-almalik  (died 
A.D.  705),  under  whom  the  famous  Alhajjij,  then  governor 
of  Irak,  succeeded  in  subduing  it.  But  not  more  than  half 
a  century  later  (a.d.  751)  tlie  Om^nis  threw  oflf  this  yoke 
under  the  first  of  thfe  Abbaside  khalifs ;  they  elected  a  ruler 
from  the  tribes  of  their  country,  and  have  always,  from  that 
time  till  the  present,  been  independent  of  the  whole  Mu- 
hammadan world.  Their  war  of  liberation  was  brought 
about  not  only  by  political,  but  also  by  religious  motives. 
A  sect  of  the  Khaw^ij,  who  derive  their  system  and  name 
(Al*ibadiyya)  from  one  *Abdallah  b.  Ibad  Tamlni,  spread 
over  the  whole  of  Omdn  towards  the  end  of  the  rule  of  the 
Banii  Omayya.  Native  leaders  seem  to  have  favoured  this 
movement,  and  the  war  against  the  generals  of  the  Ban^ 
Abbis  was  not  only  one  against  foreign  intruders,  but  also 
a  war  against  a  different  confession,  the  Sunnite  Islim. 
The  Tbadt  creed  has  ever  since  been  the  state  religion  of 
Oman. 

The  chief  object  of  the  author  of  this  chronicle,  called 
"  A  plain  and  authentic  exposition  of  the  Chronicles  of  the 
Sayyids  of  the  Al-Bti-Sa'td**  {sic)^  was  to  narrate  the  history  of 
Sa'id  b.  Sultan,  who  ruled  over  Omdn  and  Zanzibar  a.d. 
1804-1856.  In  the  third  book  he  treats  exclusively  of  this 
prince,  whilst  in  books  i.  and  il  he  delineates  the  previous 
history  of  the  country.  The  first  book  extends  from  a.d. 
751-1741,  containing  an  account  of  the  princes  who  were 
elected  from  the  tribes 'Azd,  Yahmad,  Kinda,  Nabhin,  Hin^, 
Ya*rub,  and  Gh^lfir.  In  some  parts  the  account  is  very 
meagre.  For  the  period  a.d.  i  154-1435  we  get  only  scanty 
extracts,  not  even  a  list  of  the  rulers  of  the  country.  It  is 
of  some  interest  to  learn  that  it  was  as  far  back  as  the  time  of 
*Abdalmalik  (died  a.d.  705)  that  some  Omani  tribes,  on  being 
pressed  by  the  generals  of  Alhajjij,  emigrated  to  Zanzibar, 
which  from  that  epoch  till  a.d.  1856  formed  a  dependency 
of  the  empire  of  Omin,  The  first  volume  concludes  with 
the  history  of  the  rise  of  the  family  Al-B{i-Sa*id,  who  still 
hold  sway  in  Omin  and  Zanzibar.     The  founder  of  this 


dynasty,  'Ahmad  b.  Sa'id,  seems  originally  to  have  been  a 
rich  and  influential  merchant,  who  first  came  into  power 
towards  the  end  of  the  rule  of  the  Ya*rubi  dynasty.  WTiilst 
the  sovereigns  of  thQ.  latter  ruined  each  other  by  endless 
intestine  broils,  the  Persians  invaded  the  country  a.d.  1737, 
under  pretence  of  bringing  aid  to  one  of  the  contending 
parties.  They  ravaged  the  whole  country  indiscriminately 
for  several  years,  and  it  was  'Ahmad,  then  commander  ot 
the  fortress  Sohar,  who  succeeded  in  expelling  them  a.d. 
1 741.  In  recognition  of  his  eminent  services,  the  people 
elected  him  ruler  of  the  countr>'.  The  second  book  con- 
tains the  history  of  his  reign  and  that  of  his  descendants 
from  A.D.  1 74 1  as  far  as  1804. 

The  first  two  books  were  composed  during  the  reign  of 
Sa*id  b.  Sultan  (that  is,  before  1856),  and  dedicated  to  a 
nephew  of  this  prince,  Sayyid  Hamid  b.  Salim  b.  Sultdn.  The 
third  book  was  composed  after  the  death  of  Sa*id  (19th  Oc- 
tober, 1856),  whose  history  it  contains.  But  it  was  not  finished 
by  the  author  himself,  because  at  the  end  there  is  a  note, 
dated  12th  December,  a.d.  1857,  stating  that  it  was  finished 
by  one  Hamid  b.  Muhammad  b.  Razik,  whilst  the  name  of 
the  original  author  is  Salil.  Accordingly  Salil  must  have  died 
between  19th  October,  1856,  and  12th  December,  1857,  and 
his  work  was  finished  by  a  relative  of  his,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter. 

Mr.  Badger  calls  the  author,  on  the  authority  of  his  MS., 
Salil-bin-RazIk.  But  this  is  a  mif  take  for  Salil  b.  Muham- 
mad b.  Razik.  The  author  speaks  in  several  places  of  his 
father  and  grandfather,  who  held  successively  the  post  of 
clerk  of  customs  at  Maskat,  and  played  a  not  insignificant 
part  in  the  history  of  Oman  (z/.  pp.  135,  148,  153,  158,  165, 
204,  216,  222);  his  grandfather  he  calls  Razik  b.  Bakhit, 
his  father  Muhammad  b.  Razik.  Hence  it  seems  evident 
that  that  Hamid  b.  Muhammad  b.  Razik,  mentioned  in  the 
note  on  p.  370,  who  continued  and  finished  the  work  of 
Salil  was  his  brother. 

Originally  the  ruler  of  Oman  was  called  Tmim.  He  was 
the  religious  and  political  head  of  the  people  and  freely 
elected — ^according  to  the  tenets  of  the  Tbddiyya  creed — 
but  "with  a  strong  preference  to  the  ruling  family  over 
strangers,  and  with  a  strong  preference  in  favour  of  the  son, 
not  necessarily  the  eldest,  of  the  last  Tmam  over  the  other 
members  of  his  family.''  This  title  has  become  obsolete 
since  the  death  of  Sa*id  b.  'Ahmad  (between  181 1  and 
1821).  During  his  actual  rule,  from  a.d.  i775-i779»  ^^ 
made  himself  so  odious  to  his  people  that  his  son  Hamid 
found  it  easy  to  insinuate  himself  with  the  people  of 
Omin,  and  gradually  obtain  possession  of  all  the  forts, 
including  Maskat  Hilmid  was  acknowledged  by  all  the 
chiefs;  he  resided  at  Maskat,  and  governed  the  country 
as  an  independent  chief  till  his  death  in  1792.  He  re- 
tained his  former  title  "  Saypd,"  which  means  "  Prince  of 
the  royal  house,"  as  all  his  successors  have  done  up  to  the 
present  time.  Meanwhile  his  father  Sa'id,  the  legitimate 
'Imdm,  lived  in  retirement  without  having  any  influence  on 
the  affairs  of  the  country,  at  Ahastak,  and  died  unnoticed, 
between  1811  and  182 1.  By  his  death  the  'Imama  became 
vacant,  but  it  has  not  been  filled  again.  The  'Imima  was 
superseded  by  the  Siyida;  the  name  being  changed,  the 
office  remaining  the  same. 

Mr.  Badger  has  doubtless  rendered  an  important  service 
to  the  history  of  the  East  ^by  translating  this  work  of  SaliL 
With  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  "  the  opening  book,  which 
consists  mainly  of  genealogies  of  the  Arab  tribes  of  Yemen, 
and  a  few  irrelevant  episodes  and  laudatory  poems,"  he  has 
translated  the  whole.  In  the  foot-notes  many  explanations 
are  added,  and  the  appendices,  "On  the  Tide  of 'Imam," 
"  The  'Ibadiy>^a,"  "  An  Account  of  die  Murder  of  ^AH,"  will 
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be  found  very  useful  for  the  general  reader,  though  they 
scarcely  contain  anything  that  is  new  to  the  professed  scholar. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  find  it  tedious  to  wade  through 
the  monotonous  account  of  the  Arab  chronicler,  Mr.  Badger 
has  composed  a  history  of  Omin  of  his  own,  based  upon 
Salil's  work.  And  this  part  ("  Introduction  and  Analysis  ") 
is  particularly  valuable,  because  he  has  added  an  account  of 
the  latest  history  of  the  country  from  1856  till  1870.  For  this 
task  he  was  eminently  fitted,  being  acquainted  not  only  with  the 
country,  but  also  with  several  of  its  leading  men,  for  all  which 
interesting  matter  we  may  refer  to  the  "  Editor's  Preface." 

Not  knowing  the  Arabic  original  whence  this  translation 
was  made,  we  cannot  judge  whether  it  is  accurate  or  not ; 
but  we  can  say  this  much,  that  it  b  very  readable.  Regard- 
ing the  numerous  geographical  name^,  the  pronunciation  of 
which  was  not  always  certain,  we  should  have  advised  the 
translator  to  give  not  only  his  mode  of  reading  them,  but 
also  the  Arabic  forms,  as  he  found  them  in  his  MS.  In 
doubtfiil  cases  this  would  have  greatly  facilitated  any  attempt 
at  emendation.  A  very  valuable  portion  of  his  work,  which 
contains  such  a  store  of  positively  new  information,  is  that 
referring  to  the  relations  between  the  Wahhabis  and  Oman, 
which  will  have  to  be  carefully  perused  by  the  future  his- 
torian of  Wahhabiism.  Lastly,  we  may  mention  that  Mr. 
Badger  frequendy  criticizes  the  "  brilliant  pages "  (as  he 
calls  them)  of  PaJgrave's  Central  and  Eastern  Arabia,  He 
proves  that  all  the  assertions  which  Palgrave  makes  regard- 
ing Oman  are  just  "  a  tissue  of  fallacies  from  beginning  to 
end  **  —  notwithstanding  which  he  loads  the  author  with 
compliments !  Ed.  Sachau. 

Contents  of  the  Journals. 

Bevue  des  Questions  Historiques,  Jan.  i. — Contains  an  article  on 
Charles  of  Blois,  Duke  of  Britanny,  trying  to  refute  the  charges  against 
him  on  the  ground  of  his  pious  character.  Unhappily  this  was  in  that 
age  compatible  with  excessive  cruelty  and  many  acts  that  we  should 
consider  monstrous. — A  better  notice  follows  on  Augustin  Thierry's 
mode  of  interpreting  the  Prankish  proper  names. — A  summary  is  given 
of  some  new  works  on  Massillon,  and  a  reply  made  to  the  recent 
attempts  at  rehabilitating  Pope  Alexander  VI.  (Borgia). — In  a  notice 
of  the  Gallia  Christiana  the  writer  complains  that  Haureau,  the  con- 
tinuator  of  that  great  work,  does  not  allow,  any  more  than  the  able 
Benedictines  whose  work  he  has  continued,  **  the  apostolical  origin  of 
certain  churches  in  Gaul." 

Theologisohes  Literaturblatt,  Feb.  12. — Contains  an  interesting 
review  by  v.  Schulte  of  ZoepfTel's  Papal  Elections  and  the  Development 
of  their  Ceremonial  from  the  ELventh  to  t/ie  Fourteenth  CcfUury.  (See 
notice  by  Prof,  Pauli  in  Acadetnyy  vol.  ii.  p.  561.) — A  notice  follows  of 
Nikolaus  von  Fliie,  the  Swiss  soldier  who  became  a  hermit,  and  had 
great  influence  among  his  countrymen,  which  he  showed  especially  in 
the  important  meeting  at  Stans,  Dec.  22,  1481.  His  life  illustrates  the 
epoch  of  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy,  when  the  Swiss  became  a 
leading  power  in  Europe. 

Liitersirlscbes  Centralblatt,  Feb.  10. — Contains  a  review  of  Ranke's 
important  book,  Der  Ur sprung  des  siebenjahrigen  Krieges^  which 
we  shall  notice  ourselves  very  shortly.  The  influence  of  the  Jesuits 
on  Louis  XV.'s  mistress,  Madame  de  Pompadour,  in  bringing  about 

a  dose  union  of  the  Catholic  powers,  is  specially  noticed. Feb. 

17. — Analyses  BUdinger's  Unlersuchungen  zttr  mittlereti  Geschichte, 
which  criticises  the  mediaeval  chroniclers  Liudprand,  Bishop  of  Cre- 
mona, Ruotger,  &c. March  2. — Notes   Palacky's  Zur  b'dhmischen 

Geschichtsschreiiungj  an  accoimt  of  his  literary  life  and  difficulties.  He 
had  to  pay  Monsignor  Marini,  the  head  of  the  archive  department  at 
the  Vatican,  nearly  all  the  sum  allowed  him  for  his  journey  to  Italy ; 
and  the  censorship  at  Vienna  made  him  blame  John  Iiuss's  **  obstinacy 
and  pertinacious  self-will,"  though  Palacky's  account  of  Huss  by  no 
means  corresponded  to  this  character  of  the  great  Bohemian  reformer. 

Gott  geL  Anzeigen  {Nachrichten^  Feb.  I4). — Dr.  Matz  communi- 
cates an  account  of  '*  Early  Lists  of  Antiques,"  which  are  as  valuable 
for  the  history  of  art  as  the  early  manuscript  collections  of  inscriptions 
are  for  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum,  Some  of  these  lists  are  among 
the  Queen's  collections  at  Windsor.— Wachsmuth  reviews  Schmidt's 

Das  Volkslebcn  der  Neugriechen  und  das  liellenische  Alterthum, Feb. 

21. — Tobler  reviews  Paul  Meyer's  Les  derniers  Troubadours  de  la 
Provence,    The  use  made  of  some  of  them  by  Nostradamus  is  noted 


as  curious.— Liebrecht  analyses  La  Leggcnda  delta  Reina  Rosana  e  di 
Rosana  sua  Figliuola,  an  Italian  version  of  the  romantic  old  French 
story  of  "Flore  and  Blancheflor,"  but  with  a  more  religious  tone 
infused  into  it. 

New  Publications, 

Parker,  J.  H.    The  Ashmolean  Museum  of  History  and  Archaeolocr. 

Oxford:  Parker.  ^^ 

Urkundenbuch,  Wirtenbergisches.    3.  Bd.     Stuttgart :  Aue. 
Watterich.   Die  Germanen  d.  Rheins  (die  Sigambem  u.  die  Anfange 

der  Franken).     Leipzig  :  Duncker. 
Wolff,  O.    Geschichte  der  Mongolen.    Breslau :  Diilfer. 


Philology. 

New  Date  for  the  Jerusalem  Talmud.  [Gib'cth  {Gib*ath)  Jeru- 
schala'im.  Eine  Studie  iiber  Wesen,  Quellen,  Entstehung,  Abschluss- 
und  iiber  den  Verfasser  des  Jer.  Talmuds,  von  J.  A.  Wiesner.  Wien.] 
In  Hebrew. 

It  is  only  a  short  time  since  Prof.  Gratz  surprised  us  by 
announcing  the  late  composition  of  Ecclesiastes  (Academy^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  476),  and  the  Canticles.  Scarcely  recovered  from 
the  shock,  we  are  informed  by  Rabbi  Wiesner,  well  known 
by  his  learned  scholia  on  part  of  the  Talmud  of  Babylon,  of 
an  equally  surprising  result  about  the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  state  in 
the  Academy  (vol.  i.  p.  192),  this  Talmud  was  believed  to 
have  been  compiled  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century. 
Rabbi  Wiesner,  however,  produces  striking  arguments  to 
show  that  its  compiler  imitated  the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem, 
which  was  finished  somewhere  about  600  a.d.  In  a  review 
cited  above,  we  have  mentioned  the  remarkable  fact  that 
the  two  Talmuds  do  not  quote  one  another.  Now,  if  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud  had  been  written  in  450,  the  doctors  of 
Babylon  must  have  been  aware  of  it,  as  there  was  a  pretty 
regular  communication  between  the  two  countries.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  was  a  plagiarism,  the  absence  of  quotations 
was  necessary  to  give  it  an  appearance  of  antiquity.  Here 
is  another  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence.  It  has  been 
conclusively  shown  by  Rapoport  (the  late  chief  rabbi  of 
Prague),  as  well  as  by  Dr.  Frankel,  the  profoundly  learned 
director  of  the  rabbinical  school  at  Breslau,  that  neither 
Simon  of  Kairowan  nor  R.  Aha  of  Sabha  (in  Babylonia), 
both  of  the  second  half  of  the  eighth  century,  had  any  notion 
of  the  existence  of  a  Jerusalem  Talmud.  The  latter,  who 
migrated  to  Palestine,  where  he  died,  ought  certainly  to 
have  heard  something  of  the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem— a  fact 
which  makes  it  aU  but  certain  that  the  process  of  compiling 
it  was  not  ended  before  760,  the  date  of  R.  Aha's  treatise 
called  SlUelthoth,  We  must  now  advance  another  striking 
fact.  The  well-known  R.  Saadyah  Gaon  (tenth  century) 
appears  to  have  learned  the  existence  of  this  Talmud  firom 
the  Karaite  Salmon  ben  Y'ruham,  who  brought  it  from 
Palestine  to  Babylonia.  Again,  R.  Haya  Gaon  in  Babylonia 
(eleventh  century),  as  Rapoport  has  observed,  either  did  not 
know  the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem  at  all  or  knew  it  imperfectly. 
Now,  is  it  conceivable  that  the  Geonim,  living  after  the 
close  of  the  Talmud  of  Babylon,  and  spending  their  lives  in 
commenting  on  this  Talmud,  making  compendia  and  settling 
questions  of  casuistry  fi-om  it,  should  have  ignored  an  earlier 
Talmud,^  composed  on  holy  ground  ?  They  could  not 
certainly  have  been  influenced  by  a  dislike  to  the  ancient 
Palestinian  schools,  such  as  led  the  doctors  of  the  Talmud 
of  Babylon  to  ignore  that  of  Jerusalem,  according  to  some 
critics.  And  now  let  us  turn  to  the  evidence  supplied  by 
the  Talmud  itself.  The  compiler,  as  Rabbi  Wiesner  shows, 
was  imprudent  enough  to  leave  several  indications  of  recent 
origin,  e,g,  Karaite  interpretations  of  the  Law  (the  Karaite 
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sect  is  known  not  to  have  begun  earlier  than  754).  Again, 
the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem  has  liturgical  formulae,  and  refer- 
ences to  synagogue-usages,  not  known  to  the  doctors  of  the 
Babylonian  Talmud.  It  also  gives  directions  for  fixing  the 
times  of  the  feasts  by  astronomical  calculations,  introduced 
probably  not  earlier  tlian  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  for 
previously  they  were  fixed  by  the  new  moon,  as  they  are 
still  among  the  Karaites.  It  would  even  follow  from  one 
passage  that  the  compiler  was  acquainted  with  the  vowel- 
points. 

We  are  quite  prepared  to  be  told  by  conservative  critics 
that  all  the  above-mentioned  passages  are  interpolations,  for 
Rapoport  has  proved  that  there  are  many  interpolations  in 
the  Talmud  of  Babylon.  But  what  can  be  said  to  the 
numerous  passages,  cited  by  Rabbi  Wiesner,  where  the 
Talmud  of  Jerusalem  is  in  flagrant  and  deliberate  contra- 
diction to  that  of  Babylon?  Besides,  a  large  number  of 
passages  in  the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem  are  incomprehensible, 
until  they  are  explained  by  parallel  places  in  that  of  Baby- 
lon. Either  there  are  frequent  omissions  in  our  copies  of 
the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  improbable,  or,  as  we 
think,  the  compiler  wrote  against  time,  and  made  nonsense 
in  shortening  passages  of  the  other  Talmud,  which  perhaps 
he  also  misunderstood.  He  even  goes  so  far  in  his  imitation 
as  to  speak  of  two  revisions  of  the  Jerusnlem  Talmud, 
because  it  is  stated  that  the  Talmud  of  Babylon  was  thrice 
revised  by  R.  Ashi,  its  first  compiler.  Rabbi  Wiesner  makes 
no  remark  on  the  language  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  which 
seems  to  us  to  be  artificial,  and  of  late  date.  It  has  much 
resemblance  to  tliat  of  the  Samaritan  Targum.  Neither 
does  he  make  any  suggestion  as  to  the  author's  object  in 
the  mystification.  That  problem  he  leaves  for  the  historians. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  Geonim  have  always 
shown  a  certain  reserve  in  the  use  of  this  Talmud.  They 
quote  it  but  seldom,  and  whenever  it  contradicts  the  Talmud 
of  Babylon,  they  blindly  follow  the  latter.  Dr.  Geiger  has 
asked,  How  could  R.  Saadyah  and  others  have  been  taken 
in  by  such  an  imposture?  but  the  venerable  delusion,  which 
is  flir  from  being  extinct,  about  the  Zo/iar,  and  many  another 
like  it,  supplies  an  answer.  Only  thirty  years  ago  that 
famous  Cabbalistic  book  was  ascribed  to  R.  Simon  ben 
Yohai  (second  century),  but  critics  are  now  agreed  in 
bringing  it  down  to  the  thirteenth  century.  May  we  not 
add  that  personal  ambition  goes  far  to  explain  the  origin  of 
•such  mystifications?  We  now  await  the  criticisms  which 
Rabbi  Wiesner's  pamphlet  cannot  fail  to  elicit  from  Dr. 
Geiger,  Prof.  Gratz,  and  others.  If  his  idea  should  be  con- 
firmed, Talmudic  philology  will  appear  under  a  new  light, 
and  the  parallel  between  sayings  of  the  Gospels  and  the 
Talmud  of  Jerusalem  must  be  definitely  set  aside. 

Ad.  Neubauer. 

Inedita  Syriaca.  Eine  Sammlun^  syrischer  Uebersetzungcn  von 
Schriften  griechisclier  Profanliteratur  .  .  .  herausgeg.  von  Dr.  Ed. 
Sachau.     Wicn,  1870. 

The  scantiness  of  the  profane  element  in  Syriac  literature 
is  a  fact  which  has  not  yet  been  adequately  accounted  for, 
though  its  explanation  naturally  presents  itself  to  anyone  long 
conversant  with  the  xiuthors  of  Syria.  It  is  the  Christian 
spirit  that  per\'ades  their  works  which  supplies  the  key  to 
their  selections  from  Greek  literature ;  it  is  this  which  en- 
ables us  to  understand  their  preference  of  Aristotle,  Plutarch, 
Lucian,  and  Themistius  to  the  brilliant  but  distinctively 
pagan  creations  of  the  Attic  muse.  The  few  profane  works 
extant  in  Syriac  are  mostly  tran.-^Iations  from  the  Greek,  and 
these'jlre  seldom  complete ;  Aristotle  himself,  notwithstand- 
ing his  immense  reputation  in  the  age  when  Christian  Syria 
w  as  in  her  bloom,  and  Mussulman  Asia  was  reposing  from 


conquest  in  the  pursuits  of  literature,  never  had  the  distin- 
guished honour  of  an  entire  translation. 

And  even  the  Nitrian  manuscripts  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum,  though  they  reveal  to  us  works  of  whose  existence 
we  had  no  suspicion,  would  only  supply  the  materir.l  for 
two  such  volumes  as  the  Imdita  Syriaca, 

Dr.  Sachau  has  formed  the  design  of  supplementing  the 
texts  already  published  by  Prof,  de  Lagarde  and  Prof. 
Land.  A  treatise  of  Lucian  on  Calumny\  two  discourses  of 
Themistius  on  Virtue^  and  on  Friendships  some  sentences 
extracted  from  the  works  of  Plato,  some  proverbs,  or  apho- 
risms of  moral  philosophy,  of  more  or  less  doubtful  authen- 
ticity, make  up  the  contents  of  his  book. 

This  simple  statement  shows  the  justice  of  the  observa- 
tions we  made  respecting  the  principle  which  directed  the 
Syrian  translators  in  their  selection.  It  is  the  more  neces- 
sary to  give  this  a  passing  notice  as  it  finishes  the  only 
reasonable  explanation  of  a  fact  which  has  drawn  some 
censure  on  the  translators :  we  mean  the  licence  exercised 
by  them  in  modifying,  abridging,  or  partly  omitting,  the 
original  texts.  This  procedure  is  3ie  more  surprising  as  they 
show  themselves  in  other  places  to  be  models  of  fidelity. 
But  our  surprise  ceases  when  we  perceive  that  these  arbi- 
trary changes  are  limited  to  words  capable  of  wounding  the 
pure  and  delicate  feelings  of  Syrian  Christians,  to  facts  cal- 
culated to  scandalise  a  Christian  imagination,  to  allusions, 
obscure,  or  too  closely  connected  with  pagan  mythology. 

The  want  of  exactness  in  the  Syrian  translator  is  there- 
fore not  the  result  of  negligence  or  incapacity,  but  of  a  pre- 
conceived idea,  a  definite  system.  And  let  it  not  be  sup- 
posed tjiat  this  is  a  groundless  hypothesis.  A  collation  of  a 
few  passages  of  the  Inedita  Syriaca  with  the  Greek  will 
amply  justify  our  assertion.  For  instance,  the  four  inaccu- 
racies in  the  first  six  chapters  of  Lucian's  work  on  CaluTuny 
can  only  be  thus  accounted  for.  When  the  Greek  reads, 
TOiydpTOL  /xvptas  ^Sry  rots  T/)aya)8t8a<7ica\ois  a<f>opfias  ci;  to. 
Spafiara  to  tolovto  irapecrxOTin^  rov^  AajSScwctlSas  kcu  tois 
IIcXoTrtSa?  Koi  tol  Tovrot?  TrapaTrXiJo'ta*  0';(€3ov  yap  ra  Trk^iiTTn 
tC}V  Iv  rfj  (TKCvy-  dva/^aivovTiDV  KaKU)V  cvpot.  Tt5  &v  xnro  tJs 
ayvoLa^  KaOdirep  vrro  rpayiKOv  tivo';  haLtiovo^  K€\oprjy7)fJLau' 
Acyo)  8c  KOL  K.rX — the  translator  merely  says,  "It  is  by 
ignorance  that  we  furnish  the  material  for  so  many  sul 
stories  relating  to  us"  (I/ied.  Syr,  p.  i,  1.  2;  cf.  de  Lagarde, 
AbhandL  p.  120,  &c.).  A  little  further  on  (p.  3,  1.  23), 
after  the  words,  "  This  statue  had  large  ears,"  the  translator 
has  omitted  an  allusion  only  intelligible  to  a  reader  familiar 
with  Greek  mythology,  fxiKpov  Sflv  rots  tov  Mi8ot;  TrpocrcoucoTo. 
P.  4,  1.  7,  the  Greek  has,  "  The  young  man  called  on  the 
gods,"  Tovs  6€ov<s,  where  the  Syriac  reads  God,  in  the  sin- 
gular. Lower  down  we  find  this  incident  of  the  Greek  text 
omitted  as  useless,  cJs  8c  /xot  koL  Tovras  ipajwaey  6  TrcpnfyrjT^p: 

7TJ9  CtKOVOS. 

The  Syriac  is  beautifully  printed,  and  as  correct  as  can 
fairly  be  expected.  I  should,  however,  propose  some  altera- 
tions, e.^^.  p.  30, 1.  ^^cshkofoioi  lo slikofo ;  p.  30,  1.  17,  Esid- 
pon  for  Eslipon;  p.  32,  1.  20,  vHshakt  for  m'shatel;  p.  35, 
1.  10,  sag/lie  for  saghe ;  p.  49,  1.  3,  Qpulossdicoim^  with  the 
Greek,  for  Qpulossdihonti ;  p.  53,  1.  16,  neUhar  for  neb'\ir ; 
p.  82,  1.  10,  mesfitaJiion  mesHtahein  for  mesh  id  ion  mesh- 
tdein,  I  do  not  think,  with  Dr.  Sachau  and  M.  Renan, 
that  Theodore,  metropolitan  of  Merou,  is  the  person  to 
whom  Sarghis  of  Rish-Vm  addressed  his  treatise  on  Astrolog)', 
but  space  compels  me  to  reserve  my  reasons  for  differing 
from  these  eminent  scholars. 

These  remarks,  far  from  attenuating  the  merit  of  the  In- 
edita Syriaca,  prove  on  the  contrary  that  I  have  read  the 
book  with  care,  and  found' it  interesting,  and  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  same  interest  will  be  shared  by  all  who  have  the 
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courage  to  approach  a  Syriac  text,  often  difficult,  without 
the  aid  of  a  translation.  The  style  however  is  pure  and 
elegant,  and  belongs  to  the  best  epoch  of  Syrian  literature. 
Some  slight  palaeographical  indications  preser\'ed  in  the 
printed  text  seem  to  reveal  a  Nestorian  rather  than  a  Jaco- 
bite or  Melchite  origin.  But  we  refrain  from  expressing  an 
opinion  on  this  point,  as  well  as  from  offering  a  conjecture 
as  to  the  author. 

The  appendices  contain  several  other  fragments  of  trans- 
lation or  original  works,  the  principal  of  which  will  raise 
one  corner  of  the  veil  which  still  hangs  over  the  eminently 
Oriental  and  Assyrian  science  of  Astrology.  We  have  only 
to  add  that  lexicographers  will  find  in  the  Inedita  an  abun- 
dant harvest  of  new  words  or  meanings,  and  that  gramma- 
rians will  meet  with  certain  forms  noticed  as  frequent  in  neo- 
Syriac,  e.g,  p.  3,  i.  9,  Azil  leh;  p.  18, 1.  15,  AzUlL  Once  more 
we  congratulate  Dr.  Sachau  on  his  valuable  publication. 

P.  Martin. 


W.  Dlndorf's  Greek  Dramatists  Eknd  Lexicon  on  Sophocles. 
[Poetarum  Scenicorum  Graecorum,  Acschyli  Sophcdis  Eitripidis 
et  Aristophauis  fabulae  sup^stites  et  pcrditarttm  fragmcuta.  Ex  re- 
censione  Guilelmi  Dindorfii.  Editio  quinta  correctior.  Lipsiae  : 
Teubncr,  1869. — Lexicon  Sophoclatm.  Edidit  Guilelmus  Dindorfius. 
Lipsiae :  Teubner,  1870.] 

Professor  W.  Dindorf's  edition  of  the  Greek  dramatists 
is  almost  too  well  known  to  require  much  recommendation, 
even  if  the  work  were  not  so  completely  changed  and  im- 
proved in  its  fifth  edition  as  it  actually  is.  The  first  edition, 
published  in  1830  by  Messrs.  Black  and  Young,  contained 
a  very  unpretentious  text  of  the  four  dramatic  poets,  with  a 
very  brief  collection  of  the  fragments.  A  second  edition, 
considerably  revised  and  augmented,  appeared  at  Oxford, 
185 1,  and  the  so-called  third  and  fourth  editions  subsequently 
published  by  Messrs.  J.  H.  Parker  and  Co.  are  no  more  than 
repetitions  of  the  second,  without  any  further  improvements 
or  additions  by  the  editor.  It  is,  however,  for  this  reason  that 
the  new  Leipzig  edition  (which  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
quite  a  new  work)  appears  under  the  title  of  editio  quinta. 
It  is  necessary  to  inform  English  purchasers  that  the  new 
Leipzig  edition  is  so  much  superior  to  the  Oxford  editions 
(be  they  styled  tertia,  quarta^  or  even  quinta)  as  to  render 
it  a  perfect  waste  of  money  to  buy  a  mere  reprint  of  a  work 
now  given  up  and  superseded  by  the  editor  himself. 

The  difference  between  the  two  works  is  easily  perceived. 
In  the  new  edition  the  text  of  the  dramatists  is  very  care- 
fully revised,  and  almost  every  page  attests  the  accuracy 
with  which  the  editor  has  availed  himself  of  the  numerous 
editions,  emendations,  and  commentations  published  since 
1 85 1.  In  Aeschylus  we  find  frequent  mention  of  Heimsoth 
and  Weil,  and  many  of  their  readings  appear  now  in  the 
text ;  in  Sophocles,  Nauck,  Linwood,  and  Blaydes  are  quoted, 
and  even  among  the  innumerable  conjectures  of  the  latter, 
Prof.  Dindorf  has  succeeded  in  picking  out  some  of  genuine 
excellence  \  in  Euripides,  Hirzel's  investigations  on  the  anti- 
thetic composition  of  the  diverbia  are  carefully  made  use  of, 
and  Badham*s,  Pale/s,  WeiFs,  and  Nauck's  editions  are 
often  quoted.  Those  who  have  an  idea  of  the  great  multi- 
tude of  conjectures  annually  proposed  on  Sophocles  and 
Euripides  alone,  both  in  philological  journals  and  separate- 
treatises,  will  be  surprised  to  see  with  what  perseverance  the 
editor  has  pursued  his  subjects,  and  will  thank  him  for 
selecting  valuable  emendations  out  of  the  chaotic  mass  of 
rubbish  with  which  this  kind  of  literature  is  sadly  overlaid. 
We  advise  the  possessors  of  Nauck*s  edition  of  Sophocles 
(in  the  Weidmann  series)  to  compare  his  so-called  critical 
notes  with  Dindorfs  commentary,  and  we  tnist  that  they 


will  not  fail  to  admire  the  unerring  tact  with  which  our 
editor  discriminates  the  grain  from  the  chaff. 

Professor  Dindorfs  own  criticism  is,  on  the  whole,  as 
conservative  as  we  believe  that  his  nature  and  learning  will 
ever  allow  it  to  be.  A  man  who  has  edited  and  re-edited 
the  Greek  dramatists  so  many  times  during  the  last  fifty 
years  may  be  supposed  finally  to  acquire  a  very  great 
familiarity  with  them,  which  may  embolden  him  to  venture 
sometimes  on  re-writing  rather  than  emending  them  in  very 
difficult  passages.  Such  readings  as  Av^w,  Aesch.  Agam, 
14,  and  yuvat/cas  TAat  /xiyS*  avct/xcvas  lav,  Soph.  Ant  579, 
may  be  in  the  spirit  of  the  poet,  nor  are  they  to  be  con- 
demned as  'mere  intuitive  guesses  at  the  original  reading  of 
the  text,  but  in  the  present  state  of  our  MSS.  emendations 
of  this  kind  can  scarcely  be  admitted  as  sound  criticism. 
We  are,  however,  glad  to  find  that  the  editor  generally 
restrains  this  ingenious  bent  with  all  his  usual  soberness  of 
mind,,  except  in  the  choral  parts  of  Aeschylus,  and  there  we 
may  as  well  admit  that  in  ever  so  many  places  sober-minded 
criticism*  ends  and  guesswork  begins.' 

The  critical  apparatus  is  considerably  simpUfied  by  the 
important  discovery  (which  is  to  a  great  extent  Dindorfs) 
that  in  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  we  should  only  follow  the 
Medicean  MS.,  whose  readings  we  find  here,  as  far  as  they 
appear  to  influence  the  criticism  of  the  text.  In  Euripides 
the  MSS.  are  neither  so  good  nor  so  easily  valued  and  clas- 
sified, but  in  Aristophanes  we  depend  on  two  good  MSS., 
the  Ravenna  and  Ycnetian. 

In  the  Prolegomena  the  editor  treats  of  the  metres  and 
the  prosody  of  his  poets — a  part  of  the  work  especially 
useful  to  the  student.  We  should  also  add  that  the  frag- 
ments appear  in  the  new  edition  in  far  greater  completeness 
than  in  the  English  editions  of  185 1. 

In  his  preface  Prof.  Dindorf  promises  to  publish  annual 
supplements  to  his  critical  notes  in  Fleckeisen's  fa/irbiic/ier. 
It  would  be  desirable  to  issue  these  supplements  separately 
so  as  to  enable  the  purchasers  of  the  present  work  to  follow 
the  development  of  the  criticism  of  their  authors.  Another 
promise  made  in  the  preface  has  already  been  partly  ful- 
filled by  the  editor.  The  indefatigable  firm  of  Messrs. 
Teubner  are  going  to  publish  a  series  of  lexicons  in  con- 
nection with  the  new  edition  of  Dindorfs  Foetae  Scenici,  in 
which  Dindorfs  text  will  be  used  as  basis,  though  these 
lexicons  will  also  contain  qriginal  emendations  caused  "by 
renewed  consideration  of  the  readings  of  the  MSS.  and 
grammarians.  The  Lexicon  Sophocleum  has  already  made 
its  appearance,  and  a  Lexicon  Aeschyleum  is,  we  are  told,  in 
active  progress.  The  Lexicon  Euripidewn  will  be  by  a 
number  of  young  scholars,  though  we  believe  that  the  general 
arrangement  and  direction  are  entrusted  to  a  gentleman 
well-known  among  his  friends  as  a  most  careful  student  of 
Euripides.  The  readers  of  our  journal  may  be  aware  that 
the  Lexicon  Sop/iocleufn  has  caused  a  quarrel  between  the 
proprietors  of  Ellendt's  well-known  work  and  Professor 
Dindorf,  and  that  the  matter  is  likely  to  be  tried  by  law. 
We  cannot  understand  how  the  editor  of  the  new  lexicon 
can  be  deemed  guilty  of  plagiarism  in  any  sense,  as  his  work 
is  original  so  far  as  the  circumstances  allow  of  originality. 
Ellendt's  book  being  a  very  careful,  but  somewhat  awkward 
and  tedious  work,  Prof.  Dindorf  has  contrived  to  give  more 
matter  in  less  space.  It  is  of  course  unavoidable  that  his 
quotations  should,  as  a  rule,  agree  with  those  of  EUendt ; 
but  first  of  all,  his  explanations  and  comments,  as  a  rule, 
do  fiot  coincide  with  EUendt ;  on  the  contrary,  while  Ellendt 
often  wanders  from  his  point,  Dindorf  is  always  concise  and 
to  the  point,  and  in  many  instances  illustrates  his  opinions 
with  original  matter.  One  of  his  chief  merits  consists  in 
his  Latin  translations,  which  have  generally  appeared  to  us 
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to  be  the  very  best  it  was  possible  to  give,  while  EUendt's 
translations  are  mostly  vague.  We  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  students  of  Sophocles  will  soon  learn  to  prefer 
Dindorfs  work  to  Ellendt's,  and  hope  that  the  Lexica 
Aeschylea^  Euripidca^  and  Aristophanea  will  not  be  delayed 
too  long,  as  the  fifth  edition  of  Dindorfs  dramatists  and 
these  lexicons  together  will  form  an  invaluable  work  for  the 
student  of  the  Greek  language  in  general,  and  of  these  poets 
in  particular.  W.  Wagner. 


Intelligence. 

Anglo-Saxon  Prose  Texts.  —  Dr.  Grein,  the  well-known  editor  of 
the  Bibliothck  dcr  Angelsiichsischen  Poesie,  has  just  put  forth  a  pro- 
spectus for  a  new  edition  of  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  prose  that  has  been 
hitherto  printed,  to  be  called  Dibliotfuk  der  Angelsdchsischcn  Prosa. 
He  thinks  that  this  will  lay  the  foundation  for  a  future  new  Anglo- 
Saxon  dictionary.  So  extensive  a  scheme  will  of  course  occupy  a 
great  number  of  volumes.  In  the  first  volume,  he  proposes  to  reprint 
Thwaites's  edition  of  the  Heptateuch,  that  is  to  say,  the  Pentateuch 
together  with  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges,  as  well  as  the  Homily 
on  Job.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  he  will  include  the  Apocryphal 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Thwaites's  volume.  In 
his  second  volume,  he  proposes  to  reprint  the  translations  of  the 
Psalms,  edited  by  Spelman  and  Stevenson  ;  and,  in  his  third  volume, 
the  prose  paraphrase  of  Psalms  i.-l.,  as  edited  by  Thorpe,  together 
witli  several  smaller  pieces,  including  Aelfric^s  Grammar.  No  further 
volumes  are  as  yet  announced.  We  may  remark  that  the  scheme  is  by 
no  means  satisfactory.  A  mere  reprint  of  old  editions  in  which  all  the 
mistakes  and  misreadings  of  editors  are  reproduced,  with  foot-notes 
containing  conjectural  emendations,  is  not  a  work  to  which  we  look 
forward  with  much  anticipation  of  advancing  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon 
or  with  much  confidence.  Many  of  the  works  ought  to  be  completely 
re-edited  from  MSB.  as  yet  unused  or  insufficiently  used  ;  and  a  great 
improvement  of  the  texts  might  be  made  in  some  cases  by  careful 
collation.  But  if  Dr.  Grein  is  resolved  to  do  no  more  than  go  over 
the  old  ground,  the  very  least  that  ought  to  be  done  is  to  consult  the 
MSS.,  and  to  remove  editorial  errors  and  misprints.  Possibly,  he 
relies  upon  his  own  knowledge  to  remove  such  mistakes,  but  this  is  not 
at  all  what  we  should  wish.  Much  trouble  and  ingenuity  are  often 
expended  in  making  "conjectural  emendations,"  which  might  have 
been  saved  by  mere  reference  to  the  original  itself;  and  hence  the 
whole  scheme  is  a  very  disappointing  one.  Even  a  little  verification  of 
the  texts  would  be  better  than  none  at  all ;  and  we  strongly  recommend 
Dr.  Grein  to  consider  this  point  before  he  proceeds  to  patch  up  his 
reprints  by  guessing  at  the  whereabouts  of  the  errors  that  have  been 
committed. 

Dr.  E.  Baehrens,  a  young  German  scholar  already  favourably  known 
to  philologists  by  several  contributions  to  the  Rhcinische  Mtiseum^  is  at 
present  engaged  on  a  new  edition  of  the  Panegyriei  latini^  which  is  to 
appear  in  the  Bibliotheca  Teubneriana.  As  there  are  no  old  MSS. 
known  of  these  authors,  an  editor  is  entirely  reduced  to  the  copies  made 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  One  of  these  is  found  among  the  Harleian 
MSS.,  No.  2480,  and  it  would  be  desirable  that  it  should  be  used  in 
the  new  edition. 

Professor  Theodor  Xoldeke,  of  Kiel,  has  accepted  the  appointment 
of  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  the  university  of  Strasburg. 

Professor  A.  Kiessling,  the  well-known  editor  of  Dionysius  Halicar- 
nassensis,  is  about  to  leave  Hamburg,  where  he  has  been  professor  at 
the  Johanneum  for  the  last  three  years,  having  accepted  a  chair  at  the 
university  of  Greifswald,  in  the  place  of  Professor  W.  Studemund,  who 
is  going  to  Strasburg. 

Dr.  E.  Hiller,  of  Bonn,  is  about  to  publish  a  new  collection  of  the 
fragments  of  Eratosthenes. 

M.  E.  Legrand  and  M.  Gidel  are  to  be  the  joint  editors  of  a  recently 
discovered  mediaeval  Greek  poem  in  about  600  trochaic  lines,  to  which 
five  political  lines  are  prefixed.  M.  Legrand  has  also  discovered  a 
second  MS.  of  the  poems  of  Sachlikis,  which  represents  quite  a  different 
text  from  the  Paris  MS.  The  MS.  bears  the  subscription  ^TeAeicSdij  b 
Zox'cA.tic^s  {sic)  lih.  X€i/>bs  i^LOv  (ppii  NoiX  5e  \h  Mirpw  ix  Trjs  'Po^wy 
Ka$aK\d,pr)s, 

The  premature  death  (Feb.  24)  of  Dr.  M.  A.  Levy,  professor  at 
Breslau  University,  will  leave  a  gap  difficult  to  supply  in  the  ranks  of 
Semitic  philologists.  His  rare  talent  for  the  decipherment  of  inscrip- 
tions is  borne  witness  to  by  numerous  dissertations,  among  which  we 
need  only  mention  Die palmyrcnischen  Inschriften^  Phonizische  Stitdien^ 
Phonizisches  IVorterbuch^  and  Sicgel  nnd  Gemmcn  mit  aramdischeiiy 
phonizischcn  it,  s.  zv,  Jnschriften, 


IN  MEMORIAM, 

By  the  death  of  Theodor  GoldstCcker,  at  the  early  age  of 
fifty-one,  Philology  has  lost  one  of  its  greatest  scholars,  and 
Society,  what  it  can  still  less  afford  to  lose,  one  of  the  noblest  and 
most  disinterested  of  men.  The  pupil  successively  of  Peter  von 
Bohlen,  Lassen,  Schlegel,  and  Eugene  Burnouf,  the  collaborator 
in  the  particular  matter  of  Hindu  philosophy,  of  Humboldt  in  the 
Cosmos^  Goldstucker  came  over  to  England  after  the  reaction 
of  1848-9,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  Professor  Wilson  in  the 
preparation  of  a  new  edition  of  his  Sanskrit  dictionary.  For 
this  new  edition  no  material  whatever  existed  save  the  dictionary* 
itself  in  its  printed  form.  Goldstucker,  nevertheless,  undertook 
its  revision  single-handed  ;  and  the  immense  proportions  which 
under  his  hand  the  first  six  parts  assumed  (480  pp.  -without 
getting  to  the  end  of  the  first  letter)  rendered  the  completion  of 
the  work  by  one  man  or  in  one  generation  impossible.  Many 
thousands  of  notes  and  references,  for  this  and  other  works,  the 
result  of  an  unremitting  study  of  the  MSS.  treasures  at  the  India 
House,  &c.  are  left  behind  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state 
with  certainty  that  the  report  in  some  of  the  newspapers  that 
the  deceased  had  left  directions  in  his  will  for  their  destruction 
is  without  foundation.  Nothing  however  will  be  published 
without  the  authorisation  of  Professor  Cowell,  of  Cambridge. 

It  is  well  known  that  Goldstiicker  had  compiled  a  compre- 
hensive index  to  the  principal  grammatical  works  connected  with 
P&nini,  as  well  as  a  complete  index  of  Kalidas^'s  works,  the 
publication  of  which  might  help  to  solve  not  a  few  philological 
problems.  His  knowledge  of  the  Sanskrit  grammarians,  especi- 
ally of  P^nini,  was  and  will  probably  ever  remain  unrivalled. 
His  views  on  Pdnini  are  expressed  in  the  preface  to  his  fac- 
simile edition  of  the  AfAnava-kalpa-siitra  (1861)  :  see  also 
Academy f  vol.  i.  p.  269.  For  the  last  two  years  he  has  been 
engaged  in  carrying  through  the  press,  for  the  Indian  govern- 
ment, a  photo-lithographic  edition  oOhQ  Alahdbhdskya^  of  which 
300  pages  still  remain  to  be  done.  By  his  decease,  what  may 
be  called  the  ** traditional"  school  of  Vedic  criticism,  which 
gives  to  the  interpretations  of  native  tradition  the  preference 
over  those  derived  from  comparative  philology,  ceases  to  have  a 
European  representative.  His  manuscript  of  a  Sanskrit  grammar 
has  long  been  finished  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  work,  which  is 
likely  to  revolutionise  the  teaching  of  Sanskrit  in  many  respects, 
may  be  allowed  to  see  the  light.  The  great  psychological  value 
as  an  ediuational  instrument  which  he  attached  to  the  Sanskrit 
language,  if  properly  taught,  was  well  known  to  his  friends ; 
and  it  was  through  his  advocacy  that  a  committee  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  University  College,  London,  was  appointed  to  report 
on  the'desirableness  of  making  Sanskrit  an  integral  part  of  all 
the  degree  examinations  in  the  university  of  London. 

Of  the  philosophical  literature  of  India,  the  Mimdnsa^  from  its 
close  connection  with  grammatical  researches,  engaged  his  chief 
attention ;  some  fruit  of  his  labours  in  this  field  is  a  nearly 
finished  edition,  prepared  for  the  Sanskrit  Society,  of  MIdhava's 
Jaimintya-nydya-mdld-vistara  ( 1 865 ) . 

It  ^  was  however  Goldst ticker's  thorough  familiarity  with  the 
legal  and  ceremonial  literature  of  the  Hindus  which  rendered 
his  advice  of  so  much  value  to  the  Indian  government.  A  paper 
recently  published  by  him.  On  the  Deficiencies  in  the  Present 
Administration  of  Hindu  Laio  (Triibner,  1871),  contains  an 
exposure  of  the  frequent  failures  of  justice  arising  from  the 
misunderstandings  of  native  codes,  which  disgrace  our  Indian 
administration. 

Besides  some  papers  in  the  Reader  and  the  Athtnceum^  Gold- 
stiicker contributed  an  excellent  essay  on  the  Mah&bhdraia  to 
the  Westminster  Review  in  April  1868 ;  and  among  his  papers 
will  be  found  a  copy  of  the  great  Eastern  epic  collated  with  the 
best  European  MSS.  His  library  is,  we  are  glad  to  hear,  to 
be  kept  together. 


New  Publications. 

Morris,  R.    Historical  Outlines  of  English  Accidence.    Macmillan. 
ScHOTT,  W.     Altajische  Studien  od.  Untersuchungen  auf  dem  Gcbiete 

der  tatar.  [turan.]  Sprachen.     Heft  5.     Berlin  :  Diimmler. 
Thomas,   E.      Comments  on  Recent  Pehlvi  Decipherments.     With 

an  Incidental  Sketch  of  the  Derivation   of  ,Aryan  Alphabets,  &c. 

Triibner. 
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second  "  read  "  sacred," 
Leslie  "  read  "  Lister." 
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The  Editor  of  The  Academy  cannot  undertake  to  return  com- 
munications which  are  not  a^edfor. 

The  next  number  will  be  published  on  Monday,  April  15,  and 
Advertisements  should  be  sent  in  by  April  10. 


Oeneral  Literature. 


SnoiclopediA  Dantesoa.    Di  Gius.  Jacopo  Prof.  FerrazzL    VoL  IV. : 

Bibliografia.    Bassaoo  ;  1 871. 
Bibliographia  Dantea  ab  anno  1866  inohoata.    Edidit  Julias  Petz- 

holdt.    Dresdae :  1872. 

The  volume  now  issued  by  Professor  Ferrazid  is  the  con- 
clusion of  an  immense  labour  undertaken  by  an  estimable 
Italian  scholar  for  the  glory  of  the  national  demi-god.  The 
first  volume  appeared  in  1865,  the  year  of  the  Dante  Cen- 
tenary, and  contained  a  phraseology  of  his  Divine  Comedy 
and  lyrics,  as  well  as  of  Petrarca,  and  the  great  works  of 
Ariosto  and  Tasso.  Here  the  various  passages  from  the 
several  authors  are  arranged  under  appropriate  headings, 
according  to  subject-matter.  The  second  volume  comprised 
a  vast  fund  of  miscellaneous  matter,  such  as  a  chronological 
summary  of  the  life  of  Dante,  and  of  events  more  or  less 
directly  connected  with  it;  Dante's  politics,  philosophy, 
cosmology,  metaph3r5ics,  theology,  &c. ;  his  commentators 
and  tran^atprs,  and  the  bibliography  of  his  works  in  various 
languages.  The  third  volume  gave  numerous  axiomatic  or 
proverbial  sentences,  and  similes,  from  the  Divine  Comedy, 
a  list  of  the  principal  personages  named  in  that  poem,  and 
various  other  particulars;  also  a  considerable  body  of 
analogous  details  regarding  Petrarca,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso. 
The  newly  published  volume  iv.  *aims  less  to  open  up 
entirely  fresh  lines  of  investigation  respecting  Dante  than 
to  fill  gaps  perceptible  in  the  previous  issues,  and  amplify 
information  there  proffered.  We  find  here  such  headings 
as  biographical  studies'  of  Dante ;  poetical  compositions  in 
his  honour ;  his  religion  and  Catholicism,  and  knowledge  of 
divers  kinds ;  an  itinerary  of  the  Divine  Comedy;  works  of 
art  relating  to  Dante  and  his  poems ;  legends  and  visions 
with  which  the  Divine  Comedy  has  some  apparent  con- 
nection ;  Virgil  according  to  the  conceptions  of  the  middle 
ages ;  variations  and  other  textual  studies  (a  veiy  serviceable 
compendhim);  the  chief  editions,  comments,  and  transla- 
tions, of  all  Dante's  works ;  and  much  other  miscellaneous 
matter. 

Allighieri  has  in  all  ages  found  readers  and  commentators 
with  no  lack  of  ingenuity — ^rather,  possessed  of  even  a 
morbid  ingenuity  in  &e  research  and  solution  of  difficulties : 
they  might  now  apply  this  faculty  to  a  new  problem — ^namely, 
whether  there  is  a  single  matter  closely  or  remotely  con- 
nected with  their  poet  that  is  not,  in  some  way  or  other, 
touched  upon  by  Professor  FerrazzL  In  fact,  the  reader 
who  has  once  become  expert  in  the  scheme  and  arrangement 
of  the  book  has  before  him  a  perfect  mine  of  information. 
In  many  instances  he  will  find  a  detailed  answer  to  any 
enquiry  which  may  have  suggested  itself  to  his  mind;  in 
others,  he  will  at  least  be  referred  to  available  sources 
whereat  he  may  drink  deeper  of  Dantesque  lore.  To  take 
a  single  small  example: — We  have  just  written  the  poefs 
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family -name  as  "Allighieri."  The  reader  may  study  the 
much  mooted  question  of  the  spelling  of  this  name,  by  aid 
of  a  number  of  authorities  cited  by  Professor  FerrazzL  The 
Professor  himself  is  in  favour  of  "  Alighieri :  *'  the  present 
representative  of  the  line,  I  observe,  Pietro  Serego-Allighieri, 
uses  the  double  /. 

Here  is  a  note  of  some  angularly  interesting  documents 
that  were  brought  together  in  tifie  great  Dante  Exhibition  of 
1865  :— 

"  I.  Register  of  Matriculations  in  the  Guild  of  Physicians 
and  Druggists,  wherein  is  found  written  the  name  of  Dante 
Alighieri.  2.  Book  of  Deliberations  of  the  Councils  of  the 
Capitudini  and  the  Hundred;  where  are  found  registered 
certain  opinions  expressed  by  Alighieri.  3.  Book  of  Sen- 
tences, commonly  named  the  *Nail,*  in  which  are  registered 
the  two  sentences  that  Cante  de'  Gabrielli  of  Gubbio,  podesth. 
of  Florence,  pronounced  against  Dante  on  the  27th  January 
and  loth  March  1302.  4.  The  Minute  of  the  12th  August 
1373,  whereby  Giovanni  Boccaccio  is  commissioned  to  read 
the  Divine  Comedy  in  public.  5.  Minute  of  the  Council  of 
the  Eighty,  in  the  Commune  of  Florence,  of  the  8th  June  1485, 
ratifying  the  demand  of  Messer  Dante  Alighieri,  grandson  of 
the  divine  poet,  to  be  relieved  from  any  exile,  and  allowed  to 
return  to  the  country,  *  considering  .  .  .  that  it  is  well  to  show 
some  gratitude  to  the  posterity  of  that  poet  who  is  so  great 
a  distinction  to  this  city.'  6.  The  Florentine  Academy  to 
Leo  X.  Having  heretofore  petitioned  him  that  the  bones  of 
Dante  might  be  brought  from  Ravenna  to  Florence,  they 
thank  him  for  assenting,  and  for  the  favours  whereby  they 
can  further  promote  die  study  of  arts  and  letters,  and. 
especially  poetry,  in  virtue  of  the  public  expounding  of  the 
Divine  Comedy.  Many  Academicians  subscribe,  among 
whom  is  Buonarroti,  who  signs  thus :  '  I,  Michelagnolo^ 
sculptor,  make  the  same  petition  to  your  Holiness,  proffering^ 
myself  to  the  divine  poet,  to  construct  his  sepulchre,  appro- 
priate, and  in  an  honourable  site  in  this  city.'  " 

Another  document,  published  by  Signor  G.  Milanesi,  dated 
28th  April  1301,  deputes  "DaUte  de  Allagheriis''to  see  the 
Via  di  San  Procolo  and  the  Via  dell'  Agnolo  widened  and 
straightened,  and  the  obstructive  house  of  Ruta  d'Allerone 
pulled  down.  A  less  authentic  record  of  the  poet  is  the 
dxdJoaiOi  Dante,  by  Ignaz  Kollmann,  published  in  1826,  and 
said  to  be  now  extremely  rare.  We  here  find  Allighieri 
banishing  the  chiefs  of  both  factions;  his  wife  Gemma 
presumptuously  chafing  at  his  moderate  and  patriotic 
policy;  her  brother,  Corso  Donati,  in  love  with  Beatrice, 
poisoning  her  father,  and  eventually  herself,  and  calling  the 
alien  Valois  into  Florence;  Beatrice,  on  her  deathbed^ 
signifying  to  Dante,  now  in  exile,  the  tibeme  of  the  Divim- 
Comedy,  There  is  also  a  humorous  incident  of  a  German 
newly  arrived  in  Florence,  who,  being  pounced  upon  by  a 
Florentine  "White,"  and  summoned  to  join  that  faction,, 
knocks  his  interlocutor  down,  taking  him  for  a  madman ;  a 
•*  Black,"  observing  this,  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
German  must  be  a  "  Black,"  and  he  also  is  felled  to  the 
earth  on  like  cause  shown.  Dante  then  has  to  adjudicate 
upon  the  case  of  tins  bellicose  man  of  peace,  and  dismisses^ 
him  scathless. 

Professor  Ferrazzi  has  no  doubt  a  wide  and  minute 
acquaintance  with  the  works  of  Dante,  and  the  matters  of 
scholarship  more  directly  relating  to  those  works  and  to  the 
poet  himself.  Outside  of  this  immediate  circle,  however,, 
there  is  a  great  deal  requiring  to  be  done  in  a  work  of  so 
comprehensive  and  encyclopaedic  a  character  as  that  to 
which  the  Professor  has  vigorously  addressed  himself;  and, 
to  make  the  work  finally  complete  and  satisfactory,  he 
should,  I  think,  commit  certain  sub-sections  to  the  care  of 
sub-editors.    For  instance,  the  detaUs  of  EngUsh  books,  &c. 
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are  left  in  a  sad  state.  An  Italian  scholar  printing  his  vast 
aggregation  of  particulars  in  Bassano  cannot  be  expected  to 
get  these  things  right :  but  some  one  ought  to  do  so.  A 
*'  Baronet"  is  not  the  same  thing  as  a  "  Baronella"  (p.  329) ; 
and  I  never  heard  of  Mr.  Morris  Moore's  being  an  American. 
The  titles  of  English  books  are  a  thing  to  wonder  at  in 
many  instances :  perhaps  the  following  is  the  worst  example 
of  all  (I  transcribe  iiieratim):  "Milton  Jhonson. — Para- 
dise, Loft  Post,  in  8^  Cloth.  55  (Ball  1863.''  This  entry 
appears  among  "English  Translations"  of  Dante,  the 
assumption,  no  doubt,  being  that  one  "Jhonson  Milton" 
has  translated  Dante's  Paradiso,  Need  I  say  that  no  such 
translation  exists?  and  that  this  fearfully  mauled  title 
can  only  represent  the  Paradise  Lost^  a  sufficiently  well- 
known  original  poem  written  by  John  Milton?  Professor 
Ferrazzi  was  evidently  himself  embarrassed  by  this  entry; 
for  he  adds  to  the  title,  as  cited  above,  "  Thus  notified  by 
CarpellinL"  Here  follows  another  mistake;  for  wliich  indeed 
the  Professor  is  in  no  wise  responsible,  but  which  yet  would 
not  have  passed  muster  in  his  pages  without  some  word  of 
protest,  had  the  sub-section  of  fine  art  been  separately  and 
cautiously  supervised.  In  the  Dante  Exhibition  already 
mentioned  appeared  a  "  portrait  of  Messer  Folco  Portinari," 
which  some  daring  enthusiast  or  excited  proprietor  attributed 
to  "John  van  Eack  [should  be  Eyck]  of  Bruges."  It  is  of 
course  grossly  improbable  that  an^  portrait  of  Folco  Porti- 
nari  exists  or  ever  was  painted ;  and  that  an  artist  bom  and 
residing  in  Flanders  should  have  painted  it  is  practically 
beyond  the  pale  of  debate.  But  van  Eyck,  of  all  men  in 
the  world!  when  Folco  died  in  1289,  and  van  Eyck  was 
bom  in  1370 ! 

To  leave  minutiae,  however,  I  must  heartily  congratulate 
Professor  Ferrazzi — and,  as  an  individual  student  of  Dante, 
thank  him — ^in  view  of  the  completeness  of  this  onerous  and 
most  creditable  undertaking.  A  second  edition  should  be 
forthcoming  at  no  distant  date:  details  can  then  be  rectified, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  work  systematized — ^in 
especial,  incorporating  the  new  vol.  iv.  according  to  the 
proper  sequence  of  its  items  in  vols.  iL  and  iii.  The  accom- 
plished Professor  has  done  his  patriotic  work  in  the  best 
spirit,  and  to  a  truly  useful  result 

The  second  of  the  two  Dante  publications  named  in  my 
heading  is  of  a  much  more  restricted  scope.  It  only  gives 
that  section  of  Dantean  bibliography  which  has  accrued 
since  1865  inclusive,  the  year  of  the  centenary.  The  vast 
area  over  which  Professor  Ferrazzi  has  had  to  range  may  be 
approximately  suggested  by  notmg  that  the  poor  seven 
years  of  bibliography  recorded  by  Herr  Petzholdt  fill  no  less 
than  67  pages,  and  this  although  he  (unlike  the  Italian 
adept)  hardly  ever  gives  anything  beyond  the  bare  words  of 
title,  and  other  such  catalogue  items.  If  we  reckon  eight 
books  to  a  page  (which  seems  rather  below  the  mark  than 
above),  we  find  536  separate  works  named  by  Herr  Petz- 
holdt in  his  sightly  and  careful  brochure.  Ten  more  pages 
are  filled  to  advantage  with  a  list  of  the  works  of  art,  almost 
entirely  by  German  artists,  collected  in  the  Dresden  Library 
by  that  eminent  Dantophilist  the  King  of  Saxony — to  whom, 
under  his  pseudonym  of  Philalethes,  this  pamphlet  is 
dedicated.  W.  M.  Rossettl 


Le  Testament  d'un  Latin.    Par  Louis  Rambaud.    Paris : 
Charpcntier ;  London  :  Williams  and  Norgate. 

Mea  culpa  is  not  always  a  sincere  ejaculation ;  men  are 
found  to  cry,  "miserable  sinners,"  when  no  other  way  of 
glorifying  themselves  is  at  hand,  and  then  of  course  they 
seek  to  startle  by  the  enormity  of  their  confessions. 

Is  M.  Rambaud  in  earnest,  or  is  the  tone  of  unmixed 


depression  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  fiiture  of  his  race 
only  another  form  oi  forfanterie  ?  Either  way,  we  trust  there 
are  not  many  like  him ;  for  to  say  plainly  that  you  despair 
of  your  country  is  a  very  different  thing  firom  being  severe 
upon  her  faults. 

And  M.  Rambaud  is  worse  than  a  pessimist :  he  is  a  fatalist 
to  boot ;  he  believes  in  the  inherent  fitness  of  some  races 
and  the  unfitness  of  others  for  that  liberty  which  alone  (he 
says)  can  keep  a  people  permanentiy  alive.  This  fitness 
depends  on  the  possession  of  "  three  talents,  those  of  dignity, 
responsibility,  and  solidarity  .  .  .  and  a  talent — unefaadie — 
tu  se  donne  pas^  Now  some  of  us  will  demur  to  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Latin  race  has  no  real  sense  of  that  "  solidarity  " 
about  which  its  mouthpieces  are  so  fluent;  and  those  who  have 
lived  in  France  will  generally  admit  that  in  "dignity" — ^respect 
for  himself  and  for  the  rights  of  others — the  humbler  French- 
man is  on  the  whole  above  his  English  or  German  brother. 
But  M.  Rambaud,  Latin  to  the  backbone,  must  start  with 
assumed  principles ;  and  if  facts  interfere  with  his  deductions 
— ^we  know  the  proverb.  For  instance,  to  say  that "  France 
submitted  so  long  to  the  empire  because  the  principle  of 
association  cannot  work  among  the  Latin  race"  is  to  say 
something  which  requires  proof;  but  to  prove  it  by  asserting 
that  traded  unions  do  not  flourish  in  Wales  is  to  ignore,  a 
movement  which  has  just  now  almost  disorganized  the  coal- 
trade  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Still  M.  Rambaud  is  well  worth  reading  :  for  "  physics  and 
politics  "  will  always  be  a  taking  study — chiefly  perhaps  be- 
cause of  the  "  unknown  factor "  which  meets  us  in  every 
calculation  of  the  causes  why  Frenchmen  are  Frenchmen, 
and  Germans  Germans.  Notiiing  in  history  is  stranger  than 
the  difference  between  the  way  in  which  the  Americans 
went  on  without  a  hitch  when  their  president  was  struck 
down  and  the  servile  waiting  upon  one  man's  health  and 
temper  which  for  years  characterized  what  we  suppose  must 
be  called  French  policy. 

And  this  weakness  is  of  old  date :  M.  Rambaud  traces 
it  through  the  whole  sad  tale  of  the  parUtnents^  their 
petty  revolts  and  easy  submissions.  Once,  in  1356,  under 
Marcel,  the  states-general  seemed  about  to  make  a  stand 
and  to  force  the  king  to  take  a  privy  council  into  part- 
nership with  him ;  but  (in  M.  Morin's  words :  la  France 
au  moyen  dge)  the  attempt  avarta  douloureusement ;  Marcel 
was  beguiled  by  the  dauphin's  promises,  and  the  chance 
was  lost  of  anticipating  our  constitutional  arrangements. 
Mediaeval  France  was  as  fond  as  we  were  of  repre- 
sentative government;  whence  then  the  rapid  change  on 
which  Mr.  Froude  delights  to  expatiate,  and  the  diff*erence 
between  the  free  sturdy  Englishman  and  the  slavish  French- 
man as  they  are  drawn  by  Sir  John  Fortescue  ? 

"  It  is  all  race,"  says  M.  Rambaud ;  and  his  only  hope 
is  in  an  infusion  of  new  blood,  though  he  believes  that 
"  jamais  la  grande  vierge  saxonne  n'dpousera  les  noirs  petits 
capitaines  latins."  But  there  have  been  successive  infu- 
sions— one  of  the  strongest  when  orthodox  Franks  came 
down  to  fill  up  the  gap  left  by  those  ultra  Latins  the  Albi- 
genses.  And  France  (says  our  author)  owes  all  her  worry 
and  her  profitless  civil  wars  to  her  lack  of  homogeneity ;  she 
cannot  go  quietly  to  decay  like  a  people  of  pure  Latin  race, 
and  the  Germanic  element  is  not  strong  enough  to  bring 
lasting  liberty  out  of  her  struggles.  What  an  opportunity 
for  Prince  Bismarck  to  promote  a  fresh  immigration ! 

This  Latin  blood,  then,  is  answerable  for  everything — ^for 
the  centralisation  which  makes  provincials  (as  Heine  said) 
like  milestones  that  tell  you  at  once  how  far  you  are  from 
the  capital ;  for  the  system  which  gives  one  soldier  and  one 
civil  servant  for  every  twelve  citoyens  acHfs^  and  which 
enables  M.  Renan  to  compare  France  now  with  the  empire 
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-under  Diocletian,  "  the  equality  of  civil  rights  consoling  us 
for  the  want  of  anything  hke  real  political  freedom ;"  it  is 
even  answerable  for  the  decay  of  population  compared  with 
*'  the  exuberant  life  which  is  filling  the  world  with  English 
-colonies." 

The  only  question  with  M.  Rambaud  is,  will  things  go  on 
thus  to  the  bitter  end  ?  Are  these  signs  of  death,  or  is  it 
•only  a  change  passing  over  the  nation  ?  "  In  nations  which 
have  no  capacity  for  freedom  these  are  signs  of  more  than 
•change :  such  nations  have  nothing  to  give  instead  of  that 
individuality  which  is  the  safeguard  of  the  race,  and  with 
which  modem  life  is  always  at  war.  They  may  last  a  long 
time  ;  a  tree  goes  on  for  years  after  it  is  really  dead  at  the 
heart ;  //  tiy  a  rim  qui  vive  si  longtemps  qu'un  peuple  mort^ 

It  is  a  new  thing  for  a  Frenchman  to  take  the  title 
"second  empire"  as  more  than  a  sobriquet,  and  to  tell  his 
•countrymen  that  he  is  sadly  afraid  they  have  begun  that 
life  in  death  which  the  case  of  Byzantium  shows  may  last 
for  many  centuries.  France  is  in  a  sad  pUght ;  but  so  she 
has  been  before.  Even  the  national  morals  are  not  lower 
than  they  were  in  the  days  of  Henri  III. ;  and  as  for  draw- 
ing comparisons  between  a  French  lad,  "  k  q^\  manque  la 
vie  et  qui  ^puise  le  peu  qui  lui  en  reste  k  satisfaire  ses  pas- 
rsionsde  vieillard"  (p.,  253),  and  a  lourd  colosse  an^cus  6xz.\rcL 
-after  the  pattern  of  one  of  Punch's  Midland  colliers,  let  M. 
Kambaud  go  into  Touraine  and  Anjou,  instead  of  taking  his 
^ypes  from  the  Paris  streets,  and  he  will  find  that  man  for 
■man  the  peasantry  there  are  finer  fellows  than  those  in  many 
English  counties. 

Fatalism  works  in. two  ways :  it  may  lead  to  desperation 
-^md  that  "wretchlessness"  of  which  the  Church  article 
speaks;  it  may  foster  that  energy  which  has  made  the 
.Scotch  successful  all  the  world  over.  If  you  believe  yourself 
predestined  to  gi;eat  things,  your  faith  will  most  likely  be 
helpfiil ;  but  if  you  are  convinced  that  you  belong  to  a 
-rotting  race,  there  is  not  much  hope  for  you.  Whatever 
you  set  about,  you  will  think  that  you  start  heavily  handi- 
•capped,  and  your  running  will  be  weak  in  consequence. 

If  Frenchmen  come  to  feel  as  M.  Rambaud  does,  what 
-are  they  to  do  ?  Creative  power  in  art  (most  manifest,  as 
Jie  truly  says,  in  times  of  upheaval)  he  denies  them ;  even 
taste  diey  will  lose,  if  the  wretched  works  which  have  been 
iset  up  as  models  under  the  late  empire  do  not  show  that 
they  have  already  lost  it.  Their  art  and  their  literature  are 
-condenmed  to  be  Hindoo  or  even  Chinese. 

This  is  a  bad  state  for  the  home  of  ideas  to  fall  into — a 
-strange  contrast  to  that  glorious  future  which  the  ex-emperor 
foresaw  for  the  Latin  races  when  he  supported  the  Jecker 
claims.  Even  we,  with  our  "  Celtic  element,"  and  America 
with  its  strong  Irish  leaven,  had  better  beware — unless  in- 
deed Mr.  Hujdey  is  right,  and  Celt  and  Saxon  are  at  bottom 
tthe  same ;  in  which  case  we  may  say  that  it  is  the  Basque 
and  not  the  Gaul  which  makes  France  too  "  Latin "  in  its 
-characteristics. 

With  all  his  assumptions  M.  Rambaud  is  suggestive  and 
«^as  we  said)  worth  reading :  his  quotations,  above  all,  are 
valuable ;  it  is  well  to  be  reminded  (from  Mi  Laboulaye)  that 
•the  Spanish  republics  find  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  a  shirt  of  Nessus  which  destroys  them  j  and  this  from 
Chiteaubriand,  "on  affirme  que  dans  cette  civilisation  k 
naitre  Tesp^ce  s'agrandira ;  n'est-il  pas  k  craindre  que  Fin- 
<lividu  ne  diminue  ?"  is  an  unexpected  parallel  to  a  well- 
iknown  Hne  of  Mr.  Tennyson.  H.  S.  Fagan. 


LITERAR  Y  NOTES. 


In  iht  R^ue  des  deux  Mondes  (March  15)  M.  Renan  begins 
.to  summarise  the  researches  of  MM.  Boutaric  and  Natalis  de 


Wailly  on  another  of  Philip  the  Fair's  ministers,  Guillaume 
de  Nogaret.  This  first  part  includes  the  affair  of  Anagni  and 
the  election  of  Benedict  XI.  M.  Renan  calls  attention  to  the 
astuteness  with  which  Nogaret  makes  his  report  of  his  nego- 
tiations with  Boniface  in  1300  justify  or  extenuate  the  later 
act  of  violence ;  and  he  points  out  that  Philip's  victory  over 
the  papacy  depended  not  so  much  on  the  daring  coup  de  main^ 
which  failed,  but  on  the  death  of  Boniface  and  the  pacific  in- 
tentions of  Benedict,  which  left  it  apparently  unresented  and 
certainly  unpunished. 


The  Cazzetta  uffiziale  (March  18)  abridges  from  an  unpub- 
lished MS.  in  the  Casanatan  library  some  letters  to  Cardinal 
Rinaldo  da  Este,  written  by  G.  B.  Niccolosi,  a  Sicilian,  giving  a 
description  of  his  journey  from  Milan  to  Baden  in  1645.  His 
observations  and  his  jokes  are  strangely  like  those  of  tourists  of 
the  present  day,  though  the  latter  are  not  always  intelligible.  He 
proposes  that  Via  Mala  should  be  called  Via  Pessifnaj  he  de- 
scribes the  inhabitants  of  the  Grisons  as  all  "  playing  Uie  Cato, 
the  Fabius,  the  Marcellus  in  slippers  ;"  and  by  mentioning  that 
the  ruined  castles  on  inaccessible  heights  above  the  Rhine  were 
said  to  have  been  erected  by  "  tyrants  of  the  country  "  in  the  time 
of  "  the  ancient  Romans,"  he  gives  a  curious  measure  of  the  ex- 
tent and  longevity  of  quite  untrustworthy  traditions ;  for  Italian 
vetturini  oi  the  present  day  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  iust  the 
same  account  of  local  strongholds,  confusing  most  probably  a 
real  memory  of  small  mediaeval  tyrants  with  a  hearsay  belief  in 
the  omnipresence  of  the  "  antichi  Romani." 


The  Nation  (March  7)  quotes  from  La  Fleur  des  CJiansons 
a?nonreuses  (RoUen,  1600?)  a  poem  "which  is  either  the 
original  or  the  translation  "  of  the  pretty  Elizabethan  song,  be- 
ginning "  While  that  the  sun  with  his  beams  hot,"  given  as  xli. 
in  Mr.  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury.  There  are  two  verses 
more  in  the  French  than  the  English,  but  the  refrain  is  one  line 
instead  of  three. 


The  publisher  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  Mr.  Maclehose, 
has  forwarded  us  a  poem  entitled  Olrig'  Grange,  which  seems 
worth  noticing  because  it  is  a  work  of  very  considerable  and  at 
the  same  time  most  uncertain  promise.  The  characters  remind 
us  of  Mr.  Oliphant's  Piccadilly.  The  story  is  worked  out  rather 
too  much  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Browning,  but  it  is  conceived 
with  quite  uncommon  power  of  kindly  discrimination  and 
insight ;  and  this  is  the  promise ;  but  it  is  at  bottom  a  poor 
hackneyed  old  story,  and  this  the  writer  does  not  seem  to  see. 
The  situation  of  Lockley  Hall  supplies  a  text  for  admirable 
declamation,  but  when  it  comes  to  be  developed,  the  hero  is 
always  a  poor  creature  wearing  himself  out  in  a  vulgar  struggle 
with  vulgarity.  The  pious  self-pity  of  the  worldly  mother  and 
the  despair  of  the  worldly  daughter,  which  is  less  unreal  for 
being  theatrical,  are  really  brilliantly  put.  But  the  light  by 
which  the  author  sees  and  shows  them,  though  it  is  kindled 
from  within,  will  only  go  on  shining  if  it  is  shone  upon ;  it  will 
soon  burn  itself  out  if  only  used  to  illuminate  brilliant  "  glimpses 
of  the  obvious."  The  author,  if  he  works  out  the  satirical  side 
of  his  book,  may  become  a  popular  novelist ;  if  he  works  out 
the  ideal  side,  or  the  side  he  means  to  be  ideal,  he  may  inherit 
the  mantle  of  A.  K.  H.  B. ;  if  he  rises  altogether  above  Olrig^ 
Grange,  he  has  force  enough  to  be  a  real  poet. 


The  mysterious  story  of  Kaspar  Hauser,  the  wild  boy,  is 
nearly  forgotten  in  England ;  but  a  book  lately  published  by 
Dr.  Meyer  to  prove  that  his  whole  story  was  a  fraudulent  in- 
vention has  awakened  a  lively  controversy  in  the  newspapers,  in 
which  the  surviving  partisans  of  Hauser  or  their  descendants 
endeavour— not  to  explain  the  mystery— but  to  show  that  there 
really  was  a  mystery  to  explain.  Unfortunately  all  the  contem- 
porary investigations  into  the  case  were  conducted  with  incre- 
dible carelessness  and  disregard  of  the  rules  of  evidence ;  and 
though  Professor  Daumer  promises  fresh  facts  in  favour  of  the 
sincerity  of  Lord  Stanhope's /r^/<^<^,  his  letter  on  the  subject  in 
the  Allg.Zeit  (March  14)  does  not  lead  us  to  expect  that  they 
will  be  very  important  or  conclusive.  •  r^r^g^*  r^ 
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We  have  to  announce  the  death  at  Cracow  of  Count  Prezdziecld, 
a  considerable  name  in  the  history,  archaeology,  and  literature 
of  Poland.  Bom  in  1 8 14  in  Podolia,  he  began  life  in  the  Russian 
diplomatic  service.  As  a  youth  he  had  travelled  throughout 
Europe,  and  in  1845  published  a  couple  of  volumes  of  travels  in 
Sweden,  and  a  series  of  historical  and  picturesque  sketches  in 
Podolia,  Volhynia,  and  Ukrain.  A  large  fortune  enabled  him  to 
play  Mecaenas  to  Polish  history  :  and  Theiner's  Monufttmta 
Poloniae  et  LUhuamae^  the  last  three  volumes  of  Michael  Wisy- 
niewski's  History  of  Polish  Literature,  as  well  as  the  great 
edition  of  Dlugo^z's  works  now  in  course  of  publication  at 
Cracow,  were  supported  by  his  liberality.  Among  his  own 
books  may  be  named — Specimens  of  Mediaeval  Art  In  Poland, 
the  Domestic  Life  of  Hedwlga  and  Jagellony  the  Queens  of 
the  Jagellon  Family,  &c.    His  death  is  a  great  loss. 


The  controversy  as  to  the  nationality  of  Copernicus  has  been 
lately  resumed  in  an  anonymous  pamphlet  published  at  Breslau. 
The  arguments  in  support  of  the  Polish  claim  to  him  are  that 
he  was  bom  in  a  Polish  town  (Thorn)  of  a  Cracow  family,  that 
his  name  and  his  best  friends  were  Polish,  and  that,  if  he  had 
been  a  German,  he  would  not  have  studied  as  he  did  at  tjie 
University  of  Cracow.  Unfortunately  for  the  discussion,  Coper- 
nicus has  left  nothing  behind  him  m  any  other  language  but 
Latin.  An  excellent  edition  of  his  works,  with  Polish  translation 
by  Bartoszewicz,  has  lately  been  published  at  Warsaw. 


Art  and  Archaeology. 

Qrinrm's  Select  Essays.  \Zehn  atisgewahlte  Essays  zur  Einfuh'rting 
in  das  Sttidium  der  moderfiett  Kunst,  Von  Hermann  Grimm.] 
Berlin :  DummWs  Verlag,  1871. 

The  student  of  classic  art  finds  himself  in  a  deserted  ruin, 
where  out  of  mouldering  fragments  he  strives  to  reconstruct 
a  whole,  to  divine  the  life  of  the  dead,  to  image  forth  their 
work,  their  age,  and  the  character  and  succession  of  their 
different  periods  of  production.  But,  if  we  turn  to  modem 
work,  we  are  embarrassed  by  the  very  abundance  of  our 
materials.  Letters,  documents,  biographies,  are  at  hand, 
with  which  to  piece  out,  complete,  and  interpret,  the  faults, 
the  doubts,  the  problems  suggested  by  the  subject  Instead 
of  resting  on  the  shifting  sands  of  hypothesis,  and  the 
uncertain  bases  of  subjective  impressions,  we  are  able  to 
make  deductions  from  facts.  Yet,  after  all,  our  mass  of 
materials  is  but  a  mass  of  materials  which  no  one  has  yet 
attempted  to  bring  into  shape  and  order.  Every  day  the 
want  of  anything  like  systematic  arrangement  is  more  and 
more  painfully  felt  In  the  present  volume  of  essays 
Dr.  Grimm  contributes  something  towards  the  commence- 
ment of  the  herculean  task,  rather,  indeed,  by  the  spirit  in 
which  he  writes  than  by  actual  fact  of  accomplishment 

Under  the  somewhat  inappropriate  title  of  "  an  introduction 
the  study  of  modem  art "  we  have  what  is  strictly  speaking 
an  introduction  to  the  study  of  German  work  of  tiie  present 
day.  We  pass  from  Raphael  and  Michel  Angelo  to  Carlo 
Saraceni,  who  becomes  the  text  for  an  essay  on  the 
decadence  \  Albrecht  Diirer  typifies  the  great  movement  of 
the  sixteenth  century  in  Germany ;  a  chapter  on  Goethe's 
relations  to  the  arts  seizes  the  critical  moment  when  German 
art  became  again  an  expression  of  national  life ;  Carstens 
brings  us  to  Cornelius  and  Schinkel ;  and  the  closmg  paper 
discusses  the  fresh  impetus  given  in  a  wholly  new  direction 
by  the  national  art  museums  which  are  now  springing 
up  over  the  whole  of  Europe.  These  essays  are  really 
completely  independent  of  each  other,  and  were  produced 
at  very  different  periods  of  time.  They  are, now  put  before 
us  without  any  attempt  having  been  made  to  give  them  a 
connected  literary  form,  and  it  is  only  because  of  the  tone 
common  to  them  all  that  we  are  enabled  to  treat  them  as  a 


whole.  In  the  opening  paper,  an  address  to  the  Venus  of 
Milo,  the  key-note  of  the  book  is  struck — 

"  Bewundenmg  und  Staunen  erweckt  sie,  die  Phantasie  tnigt  uns 
mit  Macht  zunick  zu  ihren  Zeiten,  aber  fremd  bleibt  sie  uns  deanocb, . 
und  wahrend  wir  im  Anschauen  verloren  sind,  sagt  uns  eine  leise 
Stimme,  es  sei  fiir  uns  kein  Herz  mehr  in  dieser  Schonheit." 

The  product  of  a  past  age  may  say  much  to  us,  but  it 
cannot  have  the  full  significance  whidi  attached  to  it  in  its 
own  place  and  day.  Tliere  is  no  such  thing  as  cosmopolitan 
art.  The  charm  of  novelty  is  a  legitimate  charm.  The  age 
in  which  we  live  is  the  best  for  us.  It  is  impossible  for  us 
to  thrill  with  the  emotions  which  quickened  the  pulse  of 
past  life.  Therefore  the  art  of  our  own  time  has  power  to 
move  us  when  the  woric  of  the  Past,  however  great,  leaves 
us  cold  in  the  midst  of  our  admiration. 

''  Orest  und  Oedipus,  Ipigenie  und  Antigone,  was  haben  sie  gemein 
mit  meinem  Herzen  ?  " 

The  crowning  beauty  of  that  which  is  handed  down  to  us- 
from  the  Past  is  fled.  The  surroundings  axe  gone,  the 
people  are  no  more  who  girt  about  the  master  and  his 
work — that  work  in  which  he  shadowed  forth  his  secret,. 
which  was  one  and  the  same  as  the  secret  of  his  people  and 
his  day.  So,  for  us,  to-day,  the  day  which  is  ouis,  is  tiie 
best,  and  its  art,  however  bad,  better  to  us  than  any  which 
has  been  before. 

It  will  be  evident  from  these  passages  that  Dr.  Grimm^ 
approaches  the  subject  of  art  from  the  literary  point  of 
view.  And  this  point  of  view,  however  full  of  value  and 
interest,  gives  us  only  one  iside  of  the  question,  the  side 
which  is  alone  intelligible  to  the  artistically  uneducated 
mind.  '  Form  and  content,  the  constituent  elements  of  a 
work  of  art  actually  inseparable,  are  separable  in  idea.  To 
the  man  trained  in  literature  as  to  the  public,  the  chief 
element  of  interest  is  content,  a  quantity  ever  varying  in 
-relation  to  the  age.  To  the  artist,  the  predominant  interest 
is  form.  The  brotherhood  of  art  is  no  empty  word ;  cadi 
artist  is  a  student  of  the  same  science,  the  science  which 
gives  form.  The  learner  of  to-day  can  stand  in  spirit 
without  effort  by  the  teacher  of  the  Past  But  he  who 
enters  on  the  study  of  art  tlfirough  the  gate  of  literature  has 
ever  to  create  for  himself  by  a  mental  process  the  conditions, 
which  complete  the  work  under  observation,  before  he  can 
see  its  import.  As  a  consequence  he  stands  admiring, 
moved  rather  by  cold  and  conscious  pressure  than  because 
he  has  given  lumself  over  unreservedly  to  his  impressions. 
The  skilled  musician,  on  the  contrary,  reads  a  sonata  of 
Mozarfs  unchecked  by  reflections  on  the  conditions  of  life- 
in  Austria  when  Mozart  wrote ;  and  the  Venus  of  Milo  is  to 
the  artists  of  England  as  she  was  to  the  sculptors  of  Greece. 
And  even  when  we  speak  strictly  of  the  content — the 
"  geistige  Inhalt " — we  must  remember  that  works  of  the  finest 
art  develop  generally  some  simple  strain  of  passion,  eternal 
in  human  nature,  which,  as  such,  speaks  straight  to  the  heart 
of  all  time  in  spite  of  unaccustomed  mode  o(  manifestation. 
It  is  only  after  having  made  these  limitations  that  we  can^ 
give  a  qualified  assent  to  Dr.  Grinun's  proposition — "the 
art  of  the  day  is  the  best  for  the  day."  It  is,  indeed,  the 
outcome  of  the  day's  striving,  fashioned  of  the  thoughts, 
common  to  us  all.  Doubtless  to  the  German,  Potsdam  is- 
more  lovely  than  the  Parthenon ;  the  firescoes  of  tiie  Lud- 
wigskirche  surpass  the  hand  of  Raphael  in  the  Vatican;, 
and  Frederick,  brave  in  the  Berlin  square,  breathes  a  holier 
inspiration  than  the  god-bom  sorrow  of  Niobe. 

Yet,  out  of  what  may  seem  to  some  onesidedness  and 
defect,  comes  the  special  point  and  value  of  these  essays. 
Dr.  Grimm  has  confined  himself  to  criticism  and  interpre- 
tation in  that  province  in  which  he  is  a  master.    He  does. 
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not  pretend  to  offer  us  here  speculative  theories,  or  aesthetic 
criticism  for  which  he  has  no  gift,  but  seizes  on  the  relation 
of  the  artist  to  the  thought  and  life  of  his  time.  And  he 
has  given  us  in  every  instance  a  suggestive  and  vivid  picture, 
without  affectation  in  thought  or  manner.  In  the  paper  on 
Michel  Angelo  and  Raphael  he  has  indicated  the  relative 
position  of  both  by  happy  touches,  which  discriminate  them 
not  only  as  artists  but  as  men.  The  grand  figure  of  Michel 
Angelo  is  treated  with  a  sympathy  rare  even  in  those  ready 
to  do  him  just  honour,  and  the  stress  which  is  laid  on  the 
depths  of  tenderness  and  sensitiveness,  in  his  nature  shows 
considerable  power  of  insight  into  character.  Wherever 
there  is  any  idling  short  in  judgment,  it  would  seem  to 
arise  rather  out  of  the  influences  of  early  association  and 
training  than  from  any  defect  of  natural  power.  It  appears, 
indeed,  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  one  who 
so  warmly  enjoys  modem  German  work,  and  who  can 
speak  of  the  Cornelius  movement  in  terms  of  such  en- 
thusiastic admiration,  should  be  able  to  bring  to  his  task 
full  appreciation  of  the  qualities  which  are  essential  to 
a  genuine  work  of  art  If,  however,  certain  signs  are  here 
noted  which  the  English  critic,  in  common  with  the  non- 
German  world,  holds  to  be  marks  of  imperfect  or  improperly 
trained  perception,  it  is  with  much  reserve  of  judgment, 
and  with  a  strong  desire  to  bring  into  full  relief  the  valuable 
qualities  of  Dr.  Grimm's  book.  No  one  who  reads  it  will 
fail  to  see  its  freedom  from  pretension  and  phrase-making, 
or  to  be  attracted  by  the  way  in  which  he  sketches  the 
leading  lines  of  each  age,  the  power  with  which  he  in- 
dividualises each  man,  connects  him  with  his  time,  and  reads 
him  in  his  work.  E.  F.  S.  Pattison. 


ART  NOTES. 


A  letter  dated  Berlin,  end  of  February  1872,  and  signed 
Phil.  Silvanus,  appears  in  the  present  number  of  the  Zeitschrift 
fur  bildende  Kunsi,  It  gives  interesting  particulars  as  to  the 
relations  now  existing  between  the  government  and  those  art 
institutions  which  are  under  governmental  control.  Both  the 
Academy  of  Arts  and  the  Royal  Museums  have  suffered  severely 
under  the  Miihler  regime,  and  are  hoping  anxiously  for  a  more 
liberal  policy  from  his  successor.  Dr.  Falk.  Many  posts  have 
been  allowed  to  remain  vacant  from  motives  of  economy ;  the 
question  now  is  by  whom  are  they  to  be  filled,  and  what  is  to  be 
the  programme  of  the  future.  Of  old,  there  was  a  General- 
Director,  to  whom  the  directors  of  the  separate  galleries  and 
cabinets  were  subordinate ;  the  chief  was  ^ways  considered  to 
fill  a  court  office,  and  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  hof- 
fdhig.  Since  the  voluntary  resignation  of  Herr  von  Offers,  who 
obtained  this  appointment  through  the  favour  of  the  Queen 
Dowager,  this  post  has  remained  unoccupied.  It  is  now  nomin- 
ally held  by  the  Crown  Prince,  Herr  von  Usedom  being  ap- 
pointed at  least  for  six  months  as  his  Adlatus.  According  to  all 
report,  Herr  von  Usedom  is  the  right  man  for  the  place.  But, 
it  is  asked,  is  the  existence  of  such  a  place  desirable  ?  The 
General- Director  has  the  supervision  of  a  number  of  collections 
and  galleries,  which  represent  the  most  various  departments  of 
the  arts.  No  man  alive  csai  possess  in  each  special  knowledge 
which  would  warrant  him  in  trusting  to  his  own  judgment.  He 
must  therefore  often  (whoever  he  may  be)  rely  on  his  sub- 
ordinates if  he  wish  to  avoid  making  serious  mistakes.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  urged  with  much  show  of  reason  that  in 
the  interests  of  the  institutions  themselves  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  they  should  have  a  zealous  and  active  representative  who 
can  make  their  wants  known  to  government,  and  enforce  the 
attentive  consideration  of  their  pecuniary  and  other  needs. 


The  Burlington  Club  intend  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  pictures 
and  drawings  by  Holbein  in  the  house  of  the  club,  and  to  open 
the  same  at  the  end  of  April  next.  This  exhibition  will  include 
pictures  and  drawings  from  Windsor  Castle  and  other  royal 


palaces.  At  present  there  is  a  fine  coUection  of  drawings  by 
Claude  on  view,  together  with  Limoges  enamels  lent  by  Baroa 
Rothschild  and  another  member  of  the  club. 


The  Academy  at  Diisseldorf  has  been  destroyed  by  fire.    The 
picture  gallery  and  Ubrary  have  escaped. 


Mr.  George  Burnett's  choice  collection  of  modem  pictures^ 
water-colour  drawings,  and  a  few  pictures  by  old  masters,  was 
disposed  of  on  Saturday,  March  16,  by  Messrs.  Christie  and 
Manson.  The  drawing  by  T.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A,  of  St  Agnes' 
Hill,  engraved  in  the  "  England  and  Wales  "  series,  fetched  350 
guineas ;  his  "Kelso  Bridge,^'  an  exquisite  drawing  in  miniature, . 
141  guineas ;  "  Brienne,"  anotlier  drawing  in  miniature,  en- 
graved as  an  illustration  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  works,  15a 
guineas ;  "  Whitehaven  and  a  View  on  the  Medway,"  a  sketch  in 
oils,  150  guineas.  "The  Spring  of  life,"  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Walker,  loi  guineas.  Two  fine  paintings  by  J.  Constable,  R.  A, 
"  A  View  on  the  Stour,  Canterbury,"  475  guineas,  and  a  cabinet 
picture,  "  The  Opening  of  Waterloo  Bridge,"  315  guineas.  The 
"Frank  Encampment,"  by  T.  F.  Lewis,  R.A.,  420  guineas. 
Three  cabinet  examples  of  £douard  Fr^re,  1021  guineas. 
"  Dolores,"  by  John  Phillip,  R.A.,  900  guineas.  The  prices  now 
given  for  works  of  recognised  merit,  both  in  England  and 
abroad,  have  reached  a  point  never  before  touched.  On  the 
Friday  preceding  the  sale  of  Mr.  Burnett's  collection,  a  single 
plaque  of  Wedgwood  ware,  the  "  Nine  Muses,"  by  Flaxman,  was 
sold  for  100/.  

Sir  John  Gilbert,  who  has  just  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood on  succeeding  to  the  presidency  of  the  Old  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours,  was  bom  at  Blackheath,  Kent,  in 
1 8 17.  Although  he  is  principally  known  to  the  public  by  his« 
popular  illustrations  of  popular  works,  he  has  throughout  his 
career  constantly  painted  both  in  oil  and  water  colour,  and  ex- 
hibited at  the  Royal  Academy,  at  the  British  Institution,  and 
at  the  Gallery  of  British  Artists.  In  1852  he  was  elected  an 
associate  of  the  Old  Water  Colour  Society,  and  he  became  a- 
full  member  in  the  following  year.  He  is  now  the  president  of 
the  society,  and  has  recently  been  elected  an  associate  of  tha 
Royal  Academy.  

We  hear  that  the  paintings  offered  for  exhibition  in  the  Albert 
Hall,  though  equalling  in  number  those  sent  in  last  year,  have 
considerably  deteriorated  in  quality. 


The  sale  of  the  Pereire  collection  ended  on  the  9th  of  March.. 
Examples,  of  the  French  school  in  the  eighteenth  centuiy  came 
to  the  hammer  on  the  7th.  A  "  Little  Giri,"  by  Greuze,  went 
for  32,500  ft-.  ;  and  Pater's  "  Plaisirs  champ^tres"  fetched  19,200 
fr.  On  the  8th  and  9th  came  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  pictures. 
A  "  Female  Portrait,"  Franz  Hals,  21,000  fr.  ;  Rembrandt's 
portrait  of  Justus  Lipsius,  38,500  fr.  ;  Rubens'  "Apollo  and 
Midas,"  40,000  fr. ;  Jacob  RuysdaePs  "  Le  Chiteau,"  47,ooo  fr. 
The  sum  total  realised  by  the  sale  was  i,7S5j586  fr. 


M.  Champfleury  has  been  named  successor  to  M.  Riocreux, 
as  head  of  the  collections  of  the  national  manufactory  of 
Sevres.  The  death  of  M.  Riocreux  was  announced  in  our  last 
number.  ___«-^ 

The  administration  of  the  Louvre  has  just  purchased  tha 
crayon  portrait  of  Ingres  which  was  engraved  by  Galamatta. 


A  jsuperb  specimen  of  eighteenth-century  art  was  brought  ta 
the  hammer  on  the  20th  March,  at  the  Hdtel  Drouot.  Amongst 
about  a  hundred  fine  Italian,  French,  and  German  medals,  oc- 
cured  the  magnificent  medallions  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie 
Antoinette,  executed  in  1785  in  hammered  and  chiselled  silver 
by  Lortior,  the  kmg's  goldsmith.  The  copper  gilt  frame  which 
surrounds  them  is  also  a  gem  in  its  way  ;  it  was  the  work  of 
Gouthi&re,  and  is  elaborately  ornamented  with  the  royal  arms 
encircled  by  branches  of  lilies. 
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The  rumour  runs  in  Paris  that  Mile.  Rosa  Bonheur  is  to  be 
made  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  It  is  also  said 
that  the  Royal  Academy  of  London  has  in  contemplation  the 
admission  amongst  its  number  of  the  most  distinguished  English 
women  artists.  As  respects  the  French  Academy,  it  would  be 
no  innovation,  but  the  revival  of  a  custom  which  prevailed  from 
its  foimdation  up  to  the  revolution  of  '89.  Me.  Vig^  Lebrun 
was  the  last  woman  academician. 


Under  the  title  "  Chronologische  Lijst  der  Ammans  van  Ant- 
werpen,'*  an  extract  has  been  reprinted  from  the  Annals  of  the 
Belgian  Archaeological  Academy^  whith  will  be  of  interest  to 
students  of  the  school  of  Bruges.  It  is  a  notice  by  the  late 
M.  Torfs,  with  annotations  by  M.  le  Chevalier  L^on  de  Burbure, 
on  Jean  van  Eyck,  commonly  called  van  Eycke,' Amman  d'An- 
vers,  in  1431-1437  ;  and  Jean  van  Eyck,  the  well-known  painter, 
who  are  possibly  one  and  the  same  person.  The  painter  was, 
as  is  commonly  known,  valet  de  chambre  to  Philippe  le  Bon, 
and  the  Amman  was  probably  the  Jean  van  Eyck  mentioned  as 
huissier  to  the  same  prince.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
these  two  men  whose  names  are  precisely  similar  lived  at  the 
same  time,  at  the  same  court,  were  both  favourites  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  that  the  Amman  is  never  mentioned  after  the 
death  of  the  painter. 

The  direction  of  the  Dresden  Gallery  bought,  not  long  ago,  as 
a  Holbein,  a  paintfng  in  monochrome  of  the  "  Death  of  Vir- 
ginia," signed  with  the  monogram  "  HB."  Herr  Director  J. 
Hiibner  has  lately  made  public  in  the  Illustrirte  Zeitung  a 
woodcut  from  the  work  in  question.  His  statement  that  the 
monogram,  which  apparently  referred  to  Hans  Bock,  disap- 
peared in  the  process  of  cleaning  incites  us  to  wish  for  more 
minute  particulars  as  to  the  process  employed.  It  is  possible  to 
•destroy  even  a  genuine  inscnption. 


Music. 


The  Oratorios  of  Garissimi.  Edited  by  F.  Chrysander.  Volume 
the  First ;  containing  Latin  Oratorios  :  Jfphie,  Judicium  Salo- 
monis^  Jonas^  Baltazar,    [To  be  continuea] 

The  life  of  Giacomo  Carissimi  was  the  most  eventful,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  longest,  recorded  in  musical  biography. 
Greater  changes  in  musical  practice  are  included  between 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  his  artistic  career  than  of  any 
other  musician.  Bom  about  the  year  1580,  he  might  have 
seen  Palestrina ;  living  certainly  till  1670 — ^how  much  longer 
is  uncertain — ^he  might  equally  have  seen  Lully,  J,  Ambros 
Bach  (the  father  of  Johann  Sebastian),  and  PurcelL  He  pro- 
bably knew  Stradella  and  Corelli,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
given  some  instructions  to  Alessandro  Scarlatti ;  men,  one 
and  all,  whose  compositions  differ  from  those  of  Palestrina  as 
widely  as  the  "perfected"  Gothic  of  the  fourteenth  century 
differs  from  the  Romane  of  the  tenth,  or — a  closer  analogy — 
as  the  English  of  Dryden  from  that  of  Chaucer.  To  attri- 
bute to  Carissimi,  as  has  sometimes  been  done,  or  to  any 
single  composer,  the  invention  of  what  is  now  understood 
by  "  expression "  in  music  is  absurd  The  works  of  his 
predecessors,  "the  old  masters,"  abound  in  expression, 
"  although,**  as  Dr.  Boyce  has  well  put  it,  "  not  so  particu- 
larly marked "  as  in  those  of*  the  more  modem.  But  to 
Carissimi  may  be  fairly  granted  the  merit  of  having,  more 
than  any  other  musician,  contributed  to  the  perfecting  of 
modern  tonality,  without  which  this  same  "  expression,"  so 
characteristic  of  modem  music,  would  certainly  have  been 
unattainable.  The  works  of  this  great  musician,  who  lived 
nearly  a  century,  and  who  would  seem  to  have  allowed  no 
day  to  pass  without  a  "  bar,"  have,  for  the  most  part,  re- 
mained hitherto  in  manuscript.  Collections  of  them  are 
to  be  met  with  in  many  libraries  public  and  private;  in 
the  Bibhothfeque  Nationale,  of  Paris;  in  Christ  Church, 
Oxford ;  even  in  the  British  Museum,  so  distinguished  for 


its  deficiencies  in  music  and  musical  literature  ;  and  in  the 
collection  made  by  the  late  Abbd  Santini  of  Rome,  now, 
I  believe,  dispersed — a  collection,  of  inestimable  value, 
which  the  tmstees  of  the  British  Museum  might  have  pur- 
chased a  few  years  since  for  a  few  hundred  pounds. 

Among  the  works  of  Carissimi  which  have  attained  the 
greatest  reputation — ^have  been  most  frequently  referred  to, 
and  from  which  extracts  have  been  most  frequently  made — 
are  his  oratorios ;  a  class  of  composition  to  which  he  would 
seem  to  have  been  led  to  devote  his  powers  both  by  natural 
inclination  and  through  association  with  the  disciples  of  San 
Filippo  Neri — ^the  Oratorians.  The  earnest,  though  not  of 
necessity  sombre,  tone  suggested  by  the  places  and  occasions 
for  which  these  works  were  required,  and  the  scope  for 
varied  musical  expression  which  their  quasi-dramatic  struc- 
ture afforded,  must  have  been  congenial  to  a  disposition 
and  a  talent  like  those  of  Carissimi — ^the  one  enquiring,  ten- 
tative, adventurous,  the  other  fortified  by  the  possession  of 
all  the  learning  of  the  learned  age  at  the  close  of  which  he 
first  saw  the  light  Of  these  oratorios,  the  volume  before 
us — one  of  a  set  of  Denhndler  der  Tonkunst^  to  others  of 
which,  in  their  turns,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  call  attention — 
contains  four,  no  one  of  which  has,  I  believe,  ever  before 
been  printed  entire.  In  one  of  these,  I  have  an  especial 
interest  A  MS.  copy  oijephtc  came  into  my  possession  a 
good  many  years  since,  and  the  study  of  it  so  excited  my 
admiration  that  I  determined  on  the  first  possible  opportu- 
nity to  give  a  public  performance  of  it  This  I  was  enabled 
to  do  in  the  year  1850.  Besides  a  choms,  "Plorate  Filii 
Israel,"  which  Handel  has  transferred  bodily  to  his  oratorio 
Samson — an  act  which  renders  praise  of  it  superfluous — ^it 
contains  others,  one  depicting  the  flight  of  the  Ammonites, 
the  other  the  joy  of  the  Israelites  after  victory,  which, 
though  musically  less  interesting,  are  scenically  much  more 
so.  But  the  glory  and  wonder  of  the  work,  without  any 
reference  to  its  date,  are  the  recitatives  and  arie  parlanti^ 
which  for  "  spanning  "  of  "  words  with  just  note  and  accent " 
have  never,  and  even  for  pure  musical  charm  have  seldom, 
been  exceeded  by  the  productions  in  the  same  kind  of  the 
greatest  modem  masters,  favoured  as  they  have  been  by 
more  than  two  centuries  of  subsequent  experiment  The 
reader  who  may  suspect  this  praise  to  be  extravagant  has 
but  to  tum  to  the  first  scene  between  Jephtha  and  his 
daughter  after  his  return  from  victory  (pp.  17-20),  or  to  the 
lament  of  the  daughter,  "  Plorate,  Colles !"  which  immediately 
follows,  with  its  wailing  echoes,  and  judge  for  himself. 

The  oratorio  following  Jephte  in  the  present  volume, 
Judicium  SalominiSy  is  attributed  by  M.  F^tis — ^he  does 
not  say  why,  or  on  what  authority — ^to  Cesti,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  Carissimi*s  many  distinguished 
pupils.  From  intemal  evidence  I  should  certainly  be  in- 
clined to  attribute  it  to  a  somewhat,  though  not  much,  later 
hand,  which  might  easily  have  been  that  of  Cesti.  The 
choruses  are  quite  after  the  manner  of  his  master ;  so  also 
are  the  recitatives,  though  perhaps  they  are  not  quite  up  to 
the  standard  of  Carissimi.  But  the  work  is  full  oi passages^ 
which  indicate  a  condition  of  the  vocal  art  mechanically  in 
advance  of  any  which  Carissimi  could  have  known  till  after 
he  had  quite  formed  his  style — an  advance  involving  the 

"  Wanton  heed,  and  giddy  cunning, 
The  melting  voice  tnrough  mazes  running/' 

which  must  have  first  stmck  the  ear  of  Milton  in  his  Italian 
travek,  and  which  must  have  been  novelties,  even  in  the 
Land  of  Song,  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  solo  parts  of  ihQ  Judicium  Salomonis  abound 
m  fioriturey  and  the  solo  of  the  true  mother  after  her  child 
has  been  restored  to  her,  "  Congratulamini  mihi,  Omnes/' 
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presents  some  difficulties  even  for  the  best  trained  modem 
vocalist 

BaliazaTj  which  follows  it,  is  a  more  extended  work  than 
Salomon.  Its  plan,  too,  is  altogether  different,  and  more 
after  the  manner  adopted  by  Carissimi's  German-bom  but 
Venetian-bred  younger  contemporary,  Heinrich  Schiitz. 
The  scenes  are  connected  together  by  narrative,  and  the 
chomses,  besides  being  more  numerous,  as  the  subject 
demanded,  are  more  developed,  and  written  for  a  larger 
choir.  The  great  composer  has  naturally  brought  all  his 
powers  of  musical  expression  to  bear  on  the  interpretation 
of  the  handwriting  on  the  wall.  Daniel  intones  the  words 
he  has  to  interpret  on  the  same  interval — a  minor  third — 
making  each  successive  intonation  of  them  a  tone  higher 
than  the  last.  Even  now,  when  this  kind  of  sequence  has 
been  treated  in  every  conceivable  manner,  and  presented  with 
every  conceivable  orchestral  adjunct,  this  passage  cannot 
fail  profoundly  to  move  the  susceptible  hearer.  What  must 
have  been  its  effect  two  hundred  and  fifly  years  ago,  when 
it  was,  if  not  absolutely  new,  in  the  highest  degree  uncom- 
mon and  unexpected ! 

The  fourth  and  last  oratorio  in  this  volume,  to  which  we 
are  promised  a  sequel,  is  Jonas^  unquestionably  the  most 
varied  and  the  most  beautiful  of  the  four.  The  recitatives 
are  as  interesting  musically  as  they  are  appropriate  to  the 
characters  to  whom  they  are  assigned  and  the  situations 
which  have  suggested  them.  If  the  work  contain  no  single 
piece  of  part-writing  as  closely  knit — wherein  the  passages 
seem  as  inevitably  to  grow  out  of  one  another — ^as  the 
**Plorate"  oi  JephtCy  the  closing  "Peccavimus,  Domine," 
with  its  long  overlapping  phrases,  its  masculine  suspensions, 
and  its  eight-part  counterpoint — each  part  moving  with  the 
ease  and  freedom  of  an  independent  melody — approaches 
the  "  Plorate  "  very  nearly ;  and  proves  that,  if  Carissimi  was 
the  first  practitioner  of  a  new  and  necessarily  incomplete 
art,  it  was  from  choice,  not  necessity  \  and  that  he  might  have 
been  equally  the  last,  in  point  of  time,  of  an  old  and  complete 
one — ultimus Romanorum,  In  the  choruses  of  a  more  dramatic 
character — which  are  for  two  choirs,  and  moreover  have 
an  independent  orchestral  accompaniment — Carissimi  has 
exhibited  powers  of  description  and  realisation  which  even 
a  contemporary  composer  with  a  hundred  models  before  him 
might  envy.  In  one  of  these  the  terrors  inspired  by  a 
storm  at  sea,  and  in  another  the  confession  of  the  repentant 
Ninevites,  are  depicted  or  expressed  in  accents  not  only  true 
to  nature,  but  of  themselves  beautiful  and  regular.  Caris- 
simi stands  alone  among  musical  reformers  in  having  never 
forgotten  that  even  expression  may  be  attained  at  too  great 
a  sacrifice — that  of  the  art  through  which  it  is  achieved. 

John  Hullah. 


NOTES   ON  MUSIC. 


in  his  eighth  annual  concert,  Mr.  Walter  Bache  has  again  con- 
siderably added  to  his  claims  on  our  ^atitude  for  the  propaga- 
tion 'of  modem  German  and  especially  of  Liszt's  music  in 
England.  The  programme  almost  exclusively  consisted  of  com- 
positions by  this  master,  thepi^ce  de  risistance^  "  Les  Preludes," 
No.  3  of  the  Polmes  symphoniques^  being  repeated  by  desire. 
We  have  spoken  about  this  work  on  a  former  occasion  (see 
Academy^  voL  ii.  p.' 282),  and  will  add  only  that  the  applause  of  the 
audience  seemed  even  more  enthusiastic  and  genuine  than  last 
year,  showing  how  the  great  beauties  of  the  composition  had 
gained  by  a  repeated  hearing.  The  principal  new  feature  of 
this  concert  was  another  symphony  by  Liszt  called  Festkldnge 
("  Sounds  of  Festivity  ").  Although  an  explanatory  programme 
like  Lamartine's  words  to  the  "Preludes"  was  not  added  to 
this  piece,  every  hearer  of  moderate  imagination  could  easily 
discern  the  fundamental  scheme,  passing  through  all  the  phases 


of  festive  delight  and  enjoyment  from  the  sacred  strains  of  a 
religious  ceremony  to  the  merry  rhythms  of  a  dance  at  a  village 
fair.  In  this  high  imaginative  faculty  consists  the  chief  merit  of 
the  work,  which  otherwise  seems  to  suffer  somehow  from  the 
pompous  noisiness  of  an  occasional  composition.  Two  charm- 
ing songs  without  words  for  pianoforte  by  Liszt  (the  one  a 
musical  interpretation  of  one  of  Petrarch's  sonnets),  and  likewise 
the  Polonaise  brillante  by  Weber,  arranged  for  pianoforte  and 
orchestra  by  Liszt,  Mr.  Bache  rendered  with  all  the  delicacy  of 
touch  and  technical  skiU  which  the  modern  treatment  of  his 
instrument  requires.  The  latter  work  was  conducted  by  Mr. 
Manns  ;  other  orchestral  pieces  by  Mr.  Bache. 


The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  first  Philharmonic  concert 
was  the  first  appearance  in  England  of  a  German  violinist, 
Herr  Burgheer,  of  Detmold,  who,  together  with  hi^  master,  Herr 
Joachim,  played  the  concerto  for  two  violins  in  B  Minor  by 
Spohr.  It  is  in  pieces  for  his  own  instrument  that  the  consider- 
able merits  of  this  otherwise  somewhat  antiquated  composer 
show  to  greatest  advantage,  and  the  rendering  of  the  concerto 
by  two  of  the  most  accomplished  artists  of  his  own  school  was 
a  rare  treat  to  the  refined  musical  ear.  Herr  Burgheer  played 
besides  with  great  success  Tartini's  Trillo  del  Diavolo, 
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Short  Explanation  of  the  Aots  of  the  Apostles.  \Kurze  Erkld- 
rung  dtr  Apostelgeschichte,  Von  Dr.  W.  M.  L.  de  Wette.  Vierte 
Auflage,  bearbeitet  und  stark  erweitert  von  Lie.  Th.  Fr.  Overbeck, 
a.  o.  Professor  in  Basel.]    Leipzig  :  Iliixel. 

Several  parts  of  de  Wette's  commentary  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment have  been  issued  since  his  death  in  a  revised  form, 
but  this  is  the  first  time  that  an  editor  has  been  selected 
from  the  later  school  of  critics.  The  difficulty  of  the  task 
undertaken  by  Dr.  Overbeck  consisted  not  only  in  the  large 
accumulation  of  materials  within  the  last  twenty  years,  but 
in  the  necessity  of  accommodating  the  work  to  the  very 
view  which  de  Wette  himself  controverted.  The  exposition 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  rightly  described  by  Dr.  Over- 
beck as  "the  weakest  portion  of  de  Wette's  Handbook:' 
The  much  praised  brevity  of  the  author  degenerates  here 
into  a  meagreness  which  generally  leaves  the  reader  help- 
less in  the  face  of  the  numerous  questions  raised  by  recent 
criticism.  De  Wette  was  not  an  opponent  of  this  criticism 
on  principle;  he  was,  in  fact,  its  most  useful  pioneer; 
though  the  editor  remarks  with  much  justice,  that  "when 
the  Paulus  of  Baur,  and  a  little  earUer  the  kmdred  work  of 
Schneckenburger,  came  in  liis  way,  de  Wette  ^^J^°g^^ 
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of  an  age  consistent  with  full  receptiveness  for  such  original 
works."  Besides,  the  classical  work  on  the  Acts  by  Zeller, 
•which  developed  and  gave  a  more  comprehensive  justifi- 
cation to  Baur's  hypothesis,  had  not  yet  appeared.  The 
•editor  had  consequently  to  choose  between  substituting  a 
new  work  of  his  own,  and  subjecting  that  of  de  Wette  to  a 
very  thorough  revision.  He  chose  Ae  latter,  in  accordance 
Tvith  the  wishes  of  the  publisher.  The  whole  of  the  original 
commentary  is  preserved,  but  has  received  many  additions 
and  the  necessary  corrections  from  the  editor.  The  only 
place  where  the  fresh  matter  has  entirely  excluded  the  old 
is  in  the  introductory  sections,  which  are  now  almost  entirely 
•out  of  date.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  the  book 
has  thus  become  rather  difficult  to  use,  and  we  hope  the 
editor  will  take  the  next  opportunity  of  making  it  altogether, 
as  the  larger  half  of  it  is  already,  the  organ  of  his  own  views. 
Dr.  Overbeck's  work  is  based  on  the  researches  of  Baur 
and  Zeller.  It  is  even  to  some  slight  extent  influenced  by 
the  writings  of  apologetic  critics,  for  though  the  editor  refutes 
their  sophisms  at  length,  he  confesses  diat  a  "  not  inappre- 
ciable "  though  "  not  nearly  the  best "  part  of  his  critical 
opinions  has  been  derived  from  the  study  of  their  works. 
But  Dr.  Overbeck  has  not  stopped  short  with  the  results  of 
Baur  and  Zeller.  A  number  of  questions,  barely  touched 
by  his  predecessors,  have  received  either  a  solution  or  at 
least  the  first  careful  examination  at  "his  hands.  It  is 
remarkable  that  he  should  have  found  so  much  still  requiring 
to  be  cleared  up  in  the  Pauline  part  of  the  book.  In  his 
theory,  too,  of  the  object  of  the  Acts,  he  deviates  materially 
from  Baur  and  Zeller.  Instead  of  viewing  the  book  as  an 
offer  of  peace  from  the  Pauline  to  the  Jewish-Christian 
party,' he  points  out  that  it  already  occupies  "the  character- 
istic position  of  the  ancient  Church  in  general,"  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  the  result  of  the  simple  opposition  between 
the  first  Christian  parties.  Against  Zeller's  view  in  par- 
ticular he  objects,  that  it  fails  to  solve  the  riddle,  how  the 
book  can  be  on  tlie  one  side  so  decidedly  Gentile  in  its 
tendency,  on  the  other  so  weak  in  its  Paulinism  (if  we  may 
be  allowed  the  word).  The  view  that  it  was  designed  for 
Jewish  Christians  is  refuted  by  the  national  antagonism 
everywhere  prominent,  and  forming  so  strong  a  contrast  to 
its  dogmatic  Judaism.  Under  this  head  we  are  called  upon 
to  notice  the  prominence  deliberately  given  to  the  unbelief 
of  the  Jews,  the  external  separation  of  the  Christians,  and 
lastly  the  predominance  of  the  Gentile-Christian  element, 
which  is  constantly  assutned  in  the  Acts.  The  "  political 
side  "  of  the  Acts  is  also  discussed,  that  is,  the  endeavour 
of  the  writer  to  recommend  Christianity  in  high  quarters, 
by  describing  the  good  understanding  between  Paul  and 
the  Roman  officials.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  shown  that 
the  author  has  already  given  up  the  distinctive  theology  of 
Paul,  and  only  clings  to  his  universalism,  without  basing  it 
on  the  Pauline  conception  of  the  law ;  that  the  step  how- 
over  was  not  taken  as  a  concession  to  Jewish  Christianity, 
but  in  consequence  of  Judaistic  influences  on  Gentile  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  natural  incapacity  of  the  latter  to  understand 
the  problems  of  the  original  Paulinism.  The  antitheses  of 
the  apostolic  age  have,  according  to  Dr.  Overbeck,  already 
lost  their  original  significance,  while  Gentile  Christianity 
appears  '*  as  the  legitimate  fruit  of  the  primitive  apostolic 
Christianity,  not  as  the  original  foundation  of  Paul  breaking 
through  the  barriers  of  the  primitive  church."  The  latter 
is,  in  spite  of  his  separation  from  his  countrymen,  described 
as  equally  faithful  to  the  law  with  the  elder  apostles,  and 
.  defended  against  the  charge  of  having  been  the  preacher  of 
lapostacyj  but  this,  too,  is  not  a  deliberate  concession  to 
Jewish  Christianity,  but  rests  purely  on  the  assumption  that 
the  legal  obligation  of  Jewish  Christians  was  universal  in 


the  apostolic  age,  and  was  therefore  recognised  as  such  by 
Paul.  On  the  other  hand,  the  first  mission  to  the  Gentiles  is 
carried  back  to  the  elder  apostles,  and  the  public  appearance 
of  Paul  marks  no  fresh  stage  in  the  development  of  Christi- 
anity. Connected,  according  to  Dr.  Overbeck,  with  this 
veiling  of  original  differences  is  the  iact  that  the  conflicts 
of  Paul  in  the  Acts  are  always  with  Jews,  not  Jewish 
Christians.  Hence  the  book  is  described  as  the  "  attempt 
of  a  Gentile  Christianity,  itself  strongly  influenced  by  the 
early  Christian  Judaism,  to  explain  its  relation  to  the  past, 
especially  to  its  own  origin  and  its  founder  Paul" 

This  point  of  view  involves  a  material  advance  upon  pre- 
vious criticism,  and  one  which  leads  of  itself  to  an  abatement 
of  that  character  of  interestedness  which  Baur  and  Zeller 
ascribed  to  the  author.  Dr.  Overbeck,  seems,  however, 
not  sufficiently  to  have  considered  that  the  parallel  evolved 
between  Peter  and  Paul,  the  inauguration  of  the  Gentile 
missions  ascribed  to  the  former,  and  the  punctual  observance 
of  the  law  to'  the  latter,  cannot  be  explained  from  ignorance 
of  the  apostolic  age,  but  only  firom  a  conscious  purpose. 
This  is  still  more  evident  from  another  circumstance, 
namely,  that  the  Pauline  epistles  with  which  the  author 
was  certainly  well  acquainted  give  an  entirely  different 
picture  of  the  party-differences.  But  the  existence  of  a 
conscious  purpose  implies  that  the  Gentile  Christianity 
represented  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  had  still  to  struggle 
for  its  rights  against  the  attacks  of  Judaisers,  and  though 
not  amounting  to  a  proposition  of  peace  to  the  other  side, 
the  book  is  certainly  an  apology  for  Gentile  Christianity 
and  its  founder  in  opposition  to  the  attempt  of  Judaisers  to 
exhibit  it  as  a  falling  away  from  the  primitive  faith.  This 
view  of  the  book  would  find  its  complete  justification  if  we 
could  recognise  more  distinctly  the  record  employed  in  the 
composition  of  the  Petrine  portion  in  particular,  a  record 
which  was  probably  characterized  by  an  opposition  to  PauL 
Of  course  the  intended  apology  was  facilitated  by  the  stand- 
ing-point of  the  author,  who,  as  Dr.  Overbeck  rightly  shows, 
had  no  appreciation  of  the  peculiar  position  of  Paul,  and 
saw  in  him  not  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  but,  as  also  in 
Peter,  an  "  universal  apostle." 

The  editor  has  devoted- particular  care  to  the  investigation 
of  the  historical  sources  of  the  Acts.  In  opposition  to  the 
earlier  view,  which  regarded  the  speeches  and  letters  as  so 
many  documents  at  the  disposal  of  the  writer,  he  lays  stress 
.  partly  on  the  pecuharities  of  style  which  pervade  these  as 
well  as  other  parts  of  the  book,  and  partly  on  the  close 
connection  between  their  contents  and  the  general  tendency 
of  the  work.  He  points  out  as  the  only  historical  source, 
for  which  there  is  any  direct  evidence,  the  narrative  of  a 
travelling  companion  of  Paul,  whom  he  supposes  to  be,  not 
Timothy,  but  Luke.  The  passages  derived  from  this  source, 
in  which  Luke  relates  his  own  experiences,  and  shows  that 
he .  is  an  eye-witness  by  his  use  of  ^/Acts  (the  so-called  Wir- 
Stiicke),  relate  chiefly  to  the  journeys  of  the  apostle,  and 
especially  those  by  sea.  But  Dr.  Overbeck  clearly  shows 
that  this  was  no  mere  itinerary  or  travelling  diary,  but  a 
detailed  description  of  the  apostle's  missionary  labours, 
which  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  Acts  by  peculiarities 
of  style  and  contents,  and  cannot  have  proceeded  from  the 
writer  of  that  book.  Its  intermittent  use  is  not  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  narrator,  nor 
by  his  personal  relation  to  the  events,  nor  yet  firom  the  plan 
of  the  book.  The  passages  taken  firom  it  are  not  even  in- 
serted without  alteration,  but  are  sometimes  much  abridged, 
and  sometimes  have  to  give  place  to  descriptions  in  the 
tone  of  the  rest  of  the  Acts.  Their  source  is  alluded  to  at 
three  critical  points  (xvi.  10,  xx  5,  xxvii.  i),  an  allusion  due 
to  the  evident  wish  of  the  compiler  to  be  himself  identified 
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with  the  companion  of  Paul.  The  commencement  of  the 
nairative  is  lost,  as  well  as  a  great  part  of  its  original  con- 
tents. As  to  the  question  (probably  to  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative)  whether  the  first  missionary  journey  of  Paul 
(ch.  xiii.  and  xiv.)  fell  within  its  sphere,  Dr.  Overbeck 
expresses  himself  doubtfully  (p.  xlv,  cp.  p.  lix) ;  but  he  has 
taken  all  the  more  pains  to  determine,  from  xvi.  10  onwards, 
the  sections  borrowed  from  this  narrative.  These  are,  with 
some  additions  and  other  alterations,  ch.  xvL  10-17,  xx.  4- 
xxi  16,  xxviL  i-xxxviiL  14;  while  in  xxi.  17,  &c.,  xxviii.  15, 
&c  the  compiler  is  thought  to  have  connected  his  own  work 
with  the  preceding  narrative,  by  expressions  borrowed  firom 
the  latter.  This  hypothesis,  however,  is  arbitrary.  The 
renewed  mention  of  the  arrival  in  Jerusalem  in  ch.  xxi  17, 
may  be  accounted  for  upon  the  supposition  that  the  original 
text  was  only  excerpted  by  the  compiler ;  and  the  same 
•explanation  may  be  given  of  the  i^XBofxev  cfe  'Pw/at/v,  repeated 
in  xxviii  16  from  ver.  14.  The  h)rpothesis  of  Dr.  Over- 
beck  is  refiited  by  the  occurrence  of  the  words  trvv  rjiuv, 
xxi  18,  which  it  is  too  great  a  licence  to  remove  from  the 
original  narrative.  The  sections  xx,  17-38,  33-36,  43 
^oi/Xo/AO/os  Sioo-oxrai  rov  IlavAov),  are  regarded  as  the  inter- 
polations of  the"  compiler ;  xxviii.  i— 10,  as  an  excerpt  with 
additions  by  the  latter.  And  these  are  not  the  only  passages 
in  which,  according  to  Dr.  Overbeck,  the  compiler  is  de- 
pendent on  the  same  record.  Not  a  few  statements  are 
torrowed  from  it  in  the  account  of  Paul's  journey  in  Greece 
(di.  xvii.  and  xviii.),  though  these  are  thoroughly  worked  up 
into  an  independent  narrative.  Of  course  many  points  of 
detail  may  be  viewed  diflferently.  Dr.  Overbeck,  for  instance, 
regards  xxi  10-14  as  a  later  addition,  partly  on  the  ground 
of  its  dose  affinity  to  the  spirit  of  the  narrative,  partly  of 
the  "  indistinctness  of  the  chronology."  Yet  the  latter  may  be 
sufficiently  accounted  for,  if  we  suppose  the  compiler  in 
w.  9  and  10  to  be  only  excerpting  a  more  detailed  nar- 
rative, while  the  former  is  a  proof,  not  that  the  notice  of 
Agabus  is  a  fiction,  but  only  that  the  compiler  selected  and 
reproduced  this  scene  from  the  original  record.  The  only 
new  feature  is  in  xxi  13 ;  and  by  tlie  removal  of  this,  v.  14 
appears  in  a  doser  connection  with  v.  1 2.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  same  reasons  which  have  induced  2^11er  and  Over- 
beck to  mark  xxvii  21-26,  33-36,  as  interpolations  of  the 
compiler,  also  apply  to  verse  31.  jBe  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
at  any  rate  one  of  the  editor's  distinctive  characteristics  that 
he  has  investigated  the  relation  of  the  record  we  have  spoken 
of  to  die  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  a  more  thorough  manner 
than  his  predecessors,  and  has  conclusively  proved  that  they 
are  by  different  authors.  The  only  other  parts  which,  in 
Dr.  Overbeck's  opinion,  are  probably  derived  from  a  written 
source  (though  the  precise  nature  of  this  is  uncertain),  are 
the  narratives  relating  to  Peter,  and  the  section  viii  9-24. 
These,  too  (as  in  the  narratives  of  Pentecost,  of  Cornelius, 
and  Simon  Magus),  have  been  largely  modified  by  the  com- 
piler. The  date  of  the  composition  is  placed  in  the  times 
of  Trajan  or  Hadrian ;  at  least  the  editor  wishes  "  to  keep 
open"  the  second  and  third  decades  of  the  second  century; 
and  the  place  selected  for  it  is  not  Rome,  but  Ephesus. 

The  most  material  improvements  in  the  comme;itary  are 
to  be  found  in  the  portion  relative  to  the  speeches.  The 
theory  of  their  entire  or  partial  authentidty  is  subjected  to 
a  searching  examination,  and  their  connection  both  as  a 
whole  and  in  each  of  their  parts  with  the  peculiar  plan  of 
the  book  distinctly  exhibited.  See  especially  the  analyses 
of  Paul's  speeches  at  Athens  and  Miletus,  and  his  three 
speeches  on  his  trial,  together  with  the  entire  section  in 
which  the  latter  are  imbedded :  a  masterly  analysis,  which 
supplements  and  develops  the  critical  theory  of  the  book  in 
-several  essential  points.    We  find  also  a  new  view,  differing 


from  Baur's,  of  the  speech  of  Stephen,  and  of  the  apostolic 
decree.  According  to  Dr.  Overbeck,  Stephen  was  not 
really  a  precursor  of  Paul,  and  the  apostolic  decree  was  not  a 
compromise  offered  to  the  contemporaries  of  the  writer,  but 
an  attempt  to  account  for  the  precepts  relating  to  proselytes 
still  enforced  in  the  Gentile  Christian  circles,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  for  the  legal  strictness  ascribed  to  Paul  on  the 
other.  Dr.  Overbeck,  however,  opposes  .the  view  that  these 
precepts  were  observed  in  the  Pauline  churches,  though  this 
view  can,  at  tlie  most,  only  apply  to  the  purely  Gentile 
Christian  churches  afterwards  founded  by  Paul  (and  to  these 
only  during  the  apostle's  life),  but  certainly  not  to  that  of 
Antioch,  which  has  to  be  considered  first  in  a  criticism 
of  the  narrative  in  cL  xv. 

In  particular  points  of  historical  criticism  Dr.  Overbeck 
sometimes  goes  beyond  even  Baur  and  Zeller.  Thus,  he 
regards  the  episode  of  the  Hellenists  (vi  1-13,  viii  1-4, 
xi.  19-30),  at  least  in  its  present  form,  as  an  unhistorical 
"construction  to  account  for  Gentile  Christianity;"  the 
Hellenists  were  to  prepare  the  way  for  Paul,  and  yet  were 
not  to  be  entirely  severed  from  the  primitive  church.  He 
forgets  however  that  according  to  the  Acts  it  was  rather 
Peter  who  inaugurated  the  Gentile  mission,  and  that  any 
other  preparation  for  the  Pauline  Gospel  was  thus  rendered 
unnecessary.  The  compiler  therefore  can  scarcely  have  in- 
vented the  Hellenists,  but  merely  availed  himself  of  an  earlier 
notice.  The  circumstance,  adduced  by  Dr.  Overbeck,  that 
the  Hellenists  first  of  aU  act  independently,  and  then  appear 
dependent  on  Jerusalem,  only  proves  that  the  latter  feature 
was  added  by  the  compiler.  The  self-consciousness  of  Paul 
with  respect  to  his  mission  by  no  means  proves  that  he  was 
the  first  in  the  field.  The  novelty  of  his  gospel  consisted, 
not  in  the  admission  of  Gentiles,  but  in  the  religious  equahty 
of  Gentiles  and  Jews  in  the  church  of  the  Messiah.  But  the 
exhibition  of  this  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Gentile 
mission  requires  us  to  assume  that  the  mission  itself  was  of 
earher  origin,  not  to  mention  the  fact,  that  the  elder  apostles 
were  not  opposed  to  Gentile  conversions  in  themselves,  but 
only  to  the  significance  which  Paul  attached  to  them,  and 
the  consequences  which  he  deduced.  Even  the  conversion 
of  ComeUus  may  be  historical,  though  placed  in  an  altogether 
unhistorical  light,  and  probably  in  too  early  a  period.  If  we 
consider  further  that  Paul  only  came  into  conflict  with 
Jewish  Christianity  fourteen  years  after  his  first  appearance 
as  an  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  and  very  soon  afterwards 
separated  from  his  companions,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  he  showed  his  originaUty,  not  in  the  Gentile 
mission  as  such,  but  in  his  distinctive  gospel  of  faith  in  the 
cross  of  Christ,  the  ultimate  consequences  of  which  however 
he  can  only  have  devdoped  gradually. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Overbeck  has  been  the  first  to 
explain  clearly  the  Ephesian  period,  and  the  significance  of 
the  so-called  disciples  of  John.  By  means  of  a  striking 
parallel  between  xviii.  24-xix.  7,  and  viii  14-17,  he  shows 
that  these  disciples,  who  have  only  received  "  John's  bap- 
tism," are  no  adherents  of  his,  but  actual  Christians,  who, 
like  the  Samaritans  baptized  by  Philip,  have  received  the 
baptism  of  water,  but  not  that  of  the  Spirit,  and  were  to  be 
first  endowed  with  the  urcO/Ad  ayiov  by  Paul  The  reply  in 
xix.  2,  is  of  course  put  into  the  mouth  of  these  Ephesians 
by  anticipation,  with  reference  to  the  following  narrative. 
The  episode  of  ApoUos,  however,  who,  when  in  Ephesus, 
preaches  only  to  the  Jews,  and  knows  nothing  of  the  baptism 
of  the  Spirit,  until  he  is  instructed  by  Paul's  companions,  is,  as 
the  editor  shows,  closely  connected  with  the  narrative  which 
follows,  and  is  designed  as  an  evidence  of  the  superiority  of 
Paul  as  an  actual  apostle  to  Apollos  as  a  mere  apostle's 
assistant.    There  is  also  a  new  and  mterestmg  theory  r^ 
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specting  xix.  23-41,  in  which  Dr.  Overbeck  sees  a  final 
description  of  Paul's  missionary  activity  among  the  Gentiles, 
combining  all  the  points  of  view  which  characterize  the 
writer  of  the  Acts.  Here  too  he  seems  to  us  to  go  too  far 
in  denying  to  the  narrative  all  foundation  in  fact.  Whatever 
objections  however  may  be  made  on  particular  points,  this 
commentary  is  at  any  rate  a  scientific  production  of  the  first 
rank,  and  by  far  the  most  important  among  all  the  recent 
works  on  the  New  Testament  literature  which  have  appeared 
in  Germany.  R.  A.  Lipsius. 

Contents  of  the  Journals  and  Notes. 

Theolog.  Literaturblatt  (Bonn  ;  Rom.  Cath.),  Feb.  26. — Dietzsch's 
Adam  und  Christus,  rev.  by  Maier.— Lucht*s  Dit  letzten  Capitel  des 

R'omerhriefs,  by  Langen.— Allies*  Origin  of  Christianity,  by  Kraus. 

March  12.— Kraus'  Kirchengeschichte,  by  Funk.— Zingerle*s  Chresto- 
mathia  Syriaca,  by  Rohling.  [The  reviewer  points  out  the  importance 
of  Syriac  texts  as  evidences  of  the  antiquity  of  Catholic  rites.] 

Theolog.  Tijdsclirift  (Dutch,  Protestant). —Prof.  Jowett's  translation 
of  Plato,  rev.  by  Prof,  van  der  Wijck.  [On  the  sophist  question.]— 
Contributions  to  the  Criticism  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  [continued],  by 
Prof.  Loman.— Hugenholtz*s  Christendom  and  Humanity,  rev.  by 
Cramer.— Literary  survey. 

Dr.  Keim,  author  of  the  Geschichte  Jesu,  has  contributed  two  papers 
on  the  Arrangement  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  to  the  Protestantische 
Kirchenzeitung  for  February.  He  thinks  the  book  divides  naturally  at 
ix.  31.  Its  object,  to  describe  the  course  of  Christian  missions  from 
east  to  west,  under  the  conduct  of  Peter  and  Paul.  The  unhistorical 
element  in  it  is  exaggerated  ;  even  where  this  exists  the  narrative  is  told 
in  good  faith.     Place  of  composition,  Rome ;  time,  a.d.  98-117. 

Dr.  Geiger  replies  to  Hitzig's  paper  on  Beltis  ajid  Osiris  (Isa.  x,  4, 
according  to  Lagarde)  in  Jiidische  Zeitschrift,  1 87 1,  No.  4. 

Mr.  Crowfoot  has  completed  his  retranslation  into  Greek  of  the 
Curetonian  Syriac  Fragments  of  the  Gospels.  Although  Dr.  Cureton 
published  an  English  version  together  with  tlie  Syriac  text,  it  is  dan- 
gerous (more  so  indeed  than  some  critics  are  aware)  to  use  this  or  any 
modem  translation  for  critical  purposes  without  some  knowledge  of 
Syriac.  Hence  Mr.  Crowfoot's  attempt.  The  editor  candidly  remarks 
in  the  preface  (p.  vi),  **  Hoc  exemplar  me  denuo  exhibuisse  vix  spero ; 
sed  textus,  quem  propter  collationem  Graece  restitui,  ejus  structuram 
quodammodo  indicabit."  The  most  valuable  portion  of  the  second 
fesciculus  is  the  attempted  retranslations  of  the  three  pages  of  the 
Curetonian  version  recently  deposited  in  the  Berlin  library,  viz.  John 
vii.  38-viii.  18  ;  Luke  xv.  22-xvi.  12  ;  and  xvii.  1-23,  for  the 
history  of  which  see  Dr.  Wright's  letter  in  the  Academy,  vol.  ii.  p.  468. 
We  regret  that  Mr.  Crowfoot  has  not  appended  some  justificatory  notes 
to  his  translation.  The  first  part  was  reviewed  by  Dr.  Payne  Smith  in 
Academy,  vol.  ii.  p.  63. 

A  convenient  handbook  of  ecclesiastical  history  from  a  Roman 
Catholic  point  of  view,  dedicated  to  Bishop  Hefele,  is  being  brought 
out  by  Dr.  F.  X.  Kraus  (published  by  Lintz  at  Trier).  Commendable 
though  inadequate  reference  is  made  to  the  works  of  Protestant  critics. 
We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  add  that  Alzog's  Handbtich  der  Kirchen- 
geschichte  has  reached  a  ninth  edition. 

A  notable  example  of  caution  has  been  furnished  by  the  Swedish 
ecclesiastical  authorities.  A  commission  has  been  sitting  on  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  for  the  last  hundred  years,  without  producing  more 
than  a  tentative  revision,  which  is  stiU  exposed  to  the  criticism  of 
scholars. 

We  believe  we  may  state  that  M.  Renan's  V Antichrist,  the  fourth 
part  of  his  Origines  du  Christianisme,  will  appear  very  shortly. 


New  Publications. 


Crowfoot,  J.  R.  Fragmenta  Evangelica,  quae  ex  antiqua  recensione- 
vers,  syriacae  Novi  Test.  (Peshito  dictae)  a  Gul.  Curetono  vulgata  sunt, 
Graece  reddita,  etc.    Pars  altera.    Williams  and  Norgate. 

Frankel,  Z.    Zu  dem  Targum  der  Propheten.     Breslau  :  Schletter. 


Philosophy  and  Physical  Science. 

The  Theory  of  Political  Economy.     By  W.  Stanley  Jevons. 
London  and  New  York  :  Macmillan  and  Co. 

This  book  claims  to  "  call  in  question  not  a  few  of  the 
favourite  doctrines  of  economists."     Its  main  purpose  is  to 


substitute  for  Mill's  Theory  of  Value  the  doctrine  that 
"  value  depends  entirely  upon  utility."  The  rate  of  exchange 
of  two  commodities  will,  when  the  equilibrium  has  been 
attained,  be  such  that  the  utility  to  each  individual  of  the 
last  portion  of  the  commodity  which  he  obtains  is  only  just 
equal  to  that  of  the  last  portion  of  the  other  commodity 
which  at  this  rate  he  gives  in  exchange  for  it  The  utility  of 
a  commodity  is  in  part  "prospective,"  that  is,  dependent 
on  the  benefit  which  will  at  a  future  time  accrue  from  its 
possession  :  and  this  depends  partiy  upon  the  difficulty  that 
there  might  be  in  obtaining  something  before  that  time  ta 
supply  its  place.  Though  "  labour  is  often  found  to  deter- 
mine value,"  it  yet  does  so  "  only  in  an  indirect  manner  by 
varying  the  degree  of  the  utility  of  the  commodity  through 
an  increase  in  the  supply."  Bearing  in  mind  what  has  beea 
said  about  prospective  utility,  it  is  almost  startling  to  find 
that  the  author  regards  the  Ricardian  theory  as  maintaining 
labour  to  be  the  origin  of  value  in  a  sense  inconsistent  with 
this  last  position.  But  the  language  of  Ricardo  on  this  point 
was  loose  with  system  :  and  that  of  many  of  his  more  pro- 
minent followers  differs  from  his  only  in  that  its  looseness- 
is  not  systematic.  By  a  natural  reaction  attempts  have  been 
made  by  a  series  of  able  men  to  found  the  theory  of  value 
exclusively  upon  the  neglected  truth.   , 

Although  the  difference  between  the  two  sets  of  theories 
is  of  great  importance,  it  is  mainly  a  difference  in  form. 
We  may,  for  instance,  read  far  into  the  present  book  with- 
out finding  any  important  proposition  which  is  new  in  sub- 
stance.  But  at  length  he  definitely  commits  himself:  at 
the  end  of  his  Theory  of  Exchange  we  read — 

**  Labour  affects  supply,  and  supply  affects  the  degree  of  utility  which- 
governs  value,  or  the  ratio  of  exchange.  But  it  is  easy  to  go  too  far  in 
considering  labour  as  the  regulator  of  value ;  it  is  equally  to  be  remem- 
bered that  labour  is  itself  of  unequal  value I  hold  labour  to 

be  essentially  variable,  so  that  its  value  must  be  determined  by  the  value- 
of  the  produce,  not  the  value  of  the  produce  by  that  of  the  labour." 

The  confusion  here  implied  is  not  merely  one  of  words. 
He  returns  again  in  his  concluding  remarks  to  his  attack 
upon  the  ordinary  theory  of  the  variation  of  wages  in  dif- 
ferent employments,  and  says  "  the  wages  of  a  working  man 
are  ultimately  coincident  with  what  he  produces  after  the 
deduction  of  rent,  taxes,  and  the  interest  of  capital."  Re- 
does not  see  that,  since  rent,  taxes,  &c.  are  not  paid  in 
kind,  we  must  have  before  us  a  complete  theory  of  value 
in  order  that  we  may  perform  this  subtraction.  He  does 
not  speak  of  the  amount  of  the  wages,  and  the  exchange 
value  of  the  products  as  varying  elements,  the  variations  of 
each  of  which  affect  those  of  the  odier.  He  considers  that 
value  is  determined  absolutely  and  independently,  and  that 
wages  are  determined  afterwards.     He  goes  on  : — 

'*  I  think  that  in  the  equation, 

Produce  =  profit  +  wages, 
the  quantity  of  produce  is  essentially  variable,  and  that  profit  is  the  part 
to  be  first  determined.  If  we  resolve  profit  into  wages  of  superintend- 
ence; insurance  against  risk,  and  interest,  the  first  part  is  really  wages, 
itself ;  the  second  equalises  the  result  in  different  employments ;  and 
the  interest  is,  I  believe,  determined  as  stated  in  the  last  chapter." 

The  attempts,  here  referred  to,  to  give  an  account  of  inte- 
rest independent  of  any  theory  of  wages  or  value,  is  bold 
and  subtle.  The  reasoning  is  mathematical ;  but  the  argu- 
ment may  be  expressed  by  the  following  example.  Suppose 
that  A  and  B  employ  the  same  capital  in  producing  hats  by 
different  processes.  If  A*s  process  occupies  a  week  longer 
than  B*s,  the  number  of  hats  he  obtains  in  excess  of  the 
number  obtained  by  B  must  be  the  interest  for  a  week  on- 
the  latter  number.  Thus  the  rate  of  interest  is  expressed 
as  the  ratio  of  two  numbers  i^dthout  the  aid  of  any  theory 
of  value :  expressed,  but  not  determined ;  yet  in  the  passage 
quoted  it  is  spoken  of  as  determined.     The  relative  pro- 
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ductiveness  of  slow  and  rapid  processes  of  manufacture  is 
but  one  of  the  determining  causes  of  the  rate  of  interest : 
if  any  other  cause  made  this  fall,  £'s  process  would  be 
abandoned.  The  rate  of  interest  affects  the  duration  of 
the  remunerative  processes  of  manufacture  no  less  than  it  is 
affected  by  it  Just  as  the  motion  of  every  body  in  the  solar 
system  affects  and  is  affected  by  the  motion  of  every  other, 
so  it  is.  with  the  elements  of  the  problem  of  political  eco- 
nomy. It  is  right  and  necessary  to  break  up  the  problem ; 
to  neglect  for  the  time  the  influence  of  some  elements ;  to 
investigate  the  variations  of  any  one  element  which  must, 
caeteris  paribus^  accompany  certain  assumed  variations  in 
one  or  more  others.  Such  investigations  give  results  which, 
even  as  they  stand,  are  roughly  applicable  to  certain  special 
cases.  But  this  does  not  justify  us  in  speaking,  in  general, 
of  one  element  as  determined  by  another ;  as,  for  instance, 
of  value  as  determined  by  cost  of  production,  or  of  wages  as 
determined  by  value.  It  is  difficult  to  remember  a  pro- 
minent Ricardian  writer  who  has  not  attained  brevity  at 
the  expense  of  accuracy  by  employing  the  former  of  these 
expressions.  Professor  Jevons'  use  of  the  latter  of  them 
will  have  done  good  service  if  it  have  called  attention  to 
the  danger  of  such  parsimony. 

The  main  value  of  the  book,  however,  does  not  lie  in  its 
more  prominent  theories,  but  in  its  original  treatment  of  a 
number  of  minor  points,  its  suggestive  remarks  and  careful 
analyses.  We  continuity  meet  with  old  friends  in  new 
dresses;  the  treatment  is  occasionally  cumbrous,  but  the 
style  is  always  vigorous,  and  there  are  few  books  on  the 
subject  which  are  less  open  to  the  charge  of  being  tedious. 
Thus  it  is  a  familiar  truth  that  the  total  utility  of  any  com- 
modity is  not  proportional  to  **  its  final  degree  of  utility," 
i.e.  the  utility  of  that  portion  of  it  which  we  are  only  just 
induced  to  part  with,  or  to  put  ourselves  to  the  trouble  of 
prdcuring,  as  the  case  may  be.  But  Professor  Jevons  has 
made  this  the  leading  idea  of  the  costume  in  which  he  has 
displayed  a  large  number  of  economic  facts.  In  estimating, 
for  instance,  the  benefit  of  foreign  trade,  we  must  pay 
attention  to  the  total  utility  of  what  we  obtain  by  it,  as 
much  as  to  its  final  utility,  which  alone  is  indicated  by  the 
rate  of  exchange.  His  attack  on  Mill  on  this  point  is  worth 
reading,  though  it  is  in  parts  open  to  criticism  ;  and  though 
while  Mill  pleads  the  difficulty  of  the  subject  in  excuse  of 
his  neglect  of  the  total  utility  of  international  trade,  Jevons 
does  not  overcome  the  difficulty.  Again,  the  whole  advan- 
tage of  capital  to  industry — its  total  utility— cannot  be  mea- 
sured by  the  rate  of  interest,  which  corresponds  only  to  its 
final  degree  of  utility.  Ae^ain,  the  final  degree  of  utility  to  a 
labourer  of  his  wages  diminishes  as  their  amount  increases, 
while  the  final  degree  of  pain  resulting  from  the  labour,  at 
all  events  after  a  certain  time,  increases  as  the  amount 
becomes  greater :  consequently,  the  artisan  as  soon  as  his 
real  wages  have  ceased  to  be  barely  sufficient  for  his  sup- 
port, strikes  for  shorter  times,  rather  than  for  the  further 
increase  in  wages. 

Among  his  more  interesting  incidental  discussions  are 
those  on  the  difficulties  Thornton  has  found  in  the  theory 
of  value,  and  on  the  economy  of  muscular  effort  He  con- 
tributes to  the  definition  of  the  terms  "  market,"  "  labour," 
"capital,"  "circulating  capital,"  but  he  does  not  keep  suffi- 
ciently distinct  the  various  connections  in  which  each  of 
them  is  employed.  His  lucidity  serves  to  render  darkness 
visible;  to  make  us  conscious  of  the  absence  of  a  specialised 
economic  vocabulary,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  severest 
penalty  that  the  science  has  paid  for  its  popularity.  He 
supplies,  indeed,  one  expression  which,  with  a  little  more 
care,  might  be  rendered  a  useful  one.  Capital  Which  "  con- 
sists of  a  suitable  assortment  of  all  kinds  of  food,  clothing. 


utensils,  furniture,  and  other  articles  which  a  community 
requires  for  its  ordinary  sustenance,"  he  calls  "  free  capital,'^ 
because  it  "  can  be  indifferentiy  employed  in  any  branch  of 
kind  of  industry."  The  term  "  value,"  indeed,  he  considers- 
as  hopeless,  and  he  expresses  an  intention,  to  which  he 
does  not  adhere,  of  avoiding  its  use. 

''Value  in  exchange  expresses  nothing  but  a  ratio,  and  the  term, 
should  not  be  used  in  any  other  sense.  To  speak  simpty  of  tfie  value 
of  an  ounce  of  gold  is  as  absurd  as  to  speak  ot  the  ratio  of  the  number 
seventeen." 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  greater  absurdity  in  speak- 
ing of  the  value  of  an  ounce  of  gold,  or  of  a  cubic  inch  of 
gold,  than  there  is  in  speaking  of  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch 
of  gold.  In  each  case  reference  is  made  to  some  unit  con- 
ventionally adopted  at  some  particular  place  and  time.  He 
complains  that  "  persons  are  led  to  speak  of  such  a  non- 
entity as  intrinsic  value " :  but  the  examiner,  who  has 
asked  for  a  definition  of  specific  gravity,  is  fortunate  if  he- 
has  not  heard  of  "  intrinsic  weight."  The  abuse  of  a  term-, 
is  not  a  sufficient  cause  for  its  rejection.  We  cannot  afford 
to  dispense  with  the  phrase  "the  rate  of  wages,"  though 
Ricardo  has  employed  it  in  a  forced  sense,  which  Professor 
Jevons  himself  has  failed  to  catch. 

He  has  done  good  service,  moreover,  in  protesting  against 
Mill's  saying : — "  Happily  there  is  nothing  in  the  laws  of 
value  which  remains  for  the  present  or  any  future  writer  to- 
clear  up;  the  theory  of  the  subject  is  complete."  It  is 
probable  that  Mill  intended  this  to  be  interpreted  in  a  very^ 
narrow  sense;  but  anyhow,  it  is  unfortunate.  As  Jevons 
says,  it  would  be  rash  to  make  such  a  statement  about  any 
science.  It  would  be  very  rash  to  make  it  about  the  law  of 
gravitation.  Mill  would  probably  have  been  more  correct 
S*  he  had  stated  that,  taking  into  account  only  questions- 
which  have  already  occurred,  there  is  no  one  side  of  the 
theory  of  value  which  does  not  require  for  its  completion 
a  greater  amount  of  scientific  investigation  than  has,  up  to- 
the  present  time,  been  applied  to  the  whole  of  political 
economy — that  there  is  scarcely  any  question  which  can  be 
asked  with  regard  to  value  to  which  a  complete  answer  is^ 
forthcoming.  Take,  for  instance,  a  question  which  Professor 
Jevons  has  made  prominent — What  is  the  influence  which  a 
rise  in  price  of  hats,  owing  to  an  increased  demand,  has  on 
the  wages  of  hat-makers  ?  Of  course  one  element  to  be 
considered  is  the  facilities  which  exist  for  introducing  new 
workmen  into  the  trade.  How  far,  then,  is  this  dependent 
on  the  number  of  parents  occupied  in  this  and  other 
employments  who  have  been  able  to  give  their  sons  an- 
education  sufficiently  good  to  fit  them  to  become  hat- 
makers,  but  not  a  much  better  one.  What  is  the  relation 
between  the  cost  of  production  of  an  average  skilled  labourer 
and  his  remuneration?  This  is  but  one  question  out  of 
many.  We  know,  perhaps,  in  what  direction  to  look  for 
the  answers:  but  the  point  is  that  they  are  not  yet  formulated. 
And  who  can  tell  what  difficulties  will  have  to  be  overcome- 
before  they  are  formulated  ? 

Professor  Jevons  has  expressed  almost  all  of  his  reasonings 
in  the  English  language,  but  he  has  also  expressed  almost 
all  of  them  in  the  mathematical.  He  argues  at  great  length  and 
with  much  force  the  applicability  of  mathematical  method  to 
political  economy : — 

"  If  there  be  any  science  which  determines  merely  whether  a  thii^ 
be,  or  be  not — whether  an  event  will  happen,  or  will  not  happen — it 
must  be  a  purely  logical  science ;  but  if  the  thing  may  be  greater  or 
less,  or  the  event  may  happen  sooner  or  later,  nearer  or  further,  then- 
quantitative  motions  enter,  and  the  science  must  be  mathematical  in 
nature,  by  whatever  name  we  call  it." 

He  insists  that  mathematics  have  been  successfully  em- 
ployed in  physical  sciences  of  which  the  data  are  very 
inexact;  and  that  innumerable  possibilities  of  economiorl 
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'Statistics  exist  already  half  tabulated  in  the  books  of  mer- 
cantile houses  great  and  small.  His  remarks  on  these  and 
-some  similar  points  are  singularly  good.  In  general,  indeed, 
he  makes  but  little  use  of  mathematical  methods  of  reasoning. 
And  he  has  not  even  fully  availed  himself  of  the  accuracy 
which  he  might  have  derived  from  the  use  of  the  language. 
He  does  not  always  point  out  what  are  the  variables  as  a 
iunction  of  which  his  quantities  are  expressed.  It  is  often 
necessary  to  understand  independently  the  whole  of  his 
reasoning,  in  order'  to  know  whether  he  means  his  differential 
co-efficients  to  be  total  or  partial ;  and  in  several  cases  he 
seems  almost  to  have  himself  forgotten  that  they  are  total. 
He  has  expressed  the  fact  that  "  the  last  increments  in  the 
art  of  exchange  must  be  exchanged  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
whole  quantity  exchanged  "  by  the  equation 

^    =    :?. 
dx  X 

He  does  not  indicate  the  existence  of  any  relation  between 
the  Ay  and  Aa:,  of  which  he  considers  dy  and  dx  to  be  the 

limits,  which  can  constitute  -?■    a  differential  co-efficient: 

dx 

the  mathematical  phrase  merely  confuses.  Some  amuse- 
ment has  been  derived  from. the  absurd  result  which  is 
•obtained  by  integrating  the  equation.  But  this  implies  a 
misapprehension.  A  point  on  a  locus  may  be  determined 
l)y  an  equation  with  a  differential  co-efficient  in  it  If  we 
integrate  the  equation,  we  get  not  this  locus,  but  some  other 
intersecting  it  at  the  point  to  be  determined  An  instance 
of  a  different  kind  of  inaccuracy  for  which  his  making  use  of 
mathematical  language  leaves  him  without  excuse,  occurs  in 
his  investigation  of  the  influence  on  the  rate  of  international 
exchange  exerted  by  a  tax  on  imports.  He  tacitly  assumes 
that  the  government  levies  the  tax  in  kind,  and  destroys  it, 
or,  at  all  events,  consumes  it  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  demand  there  would  otherwise  have  been  in 
the  country  for  it. 

We  owe  several  valuable  suggestions  to  the  many  investi- 
gations in  which  skilled  mathematicians,  English  and  con- 
tinental, have  applied  their  favourite  method  to  the  treat- 
ment of  economical  problems.  But  all  that  has  been 
important  in  their  reasonings  and  results  has,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  been  capable  of  being  described  in  ordinary 
language  :  while  the  language  of  diagrams,  or,  as  Professor 
Fleeming  Jenkin  calls  it,  of  graphic  representation,  could 
have  expressed  them  as  tersely  and  as  clearly  as  that  of  the 
mathematics.  The  latter  method,  moreover,  is  not  well 
adapted  for  registering  statistics  until  the  laws  of  which  they 
are  instances  have  been  at  least  approximately  determined : 
-and  it  is  not  intelligible  to  all  readers.  The  book  before 
us  would  be  improved  if  the  mathematics  were  omitted, 
but  the  diagrams  retained.  Alfred  Marshall. 


vSamuel  Clarice's  l,lfe  and  Doctrine.  [Samuel  Clarkis  Lehen  «. 
Lehre,  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  des  Rationalismus  in  England. 
Von  R.  Zimmermann.]  (Academy  Reprint.)  Wien  :  in  Coram, 
bei  Gerold's  Sohn,  1870. 

Dr.  ZiMMERMANN's  carcful  study  of  "the  one  English 
Aprionker,"  as  he  terms  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  is  a  noteworthy 
-exception  to  the  general  neglect  of  English  metaphysics— 
except  the  single  development  of  Empiricism  from  Locke  to 
Hume— which  prevails  among  German  students  of  the  his- 
tory of  Philosophy.  Clarke,  indeed,  has  a  closer  relation  to 
-continental  thought  than  any  other  English  thmker  from 
Locke  to  Coleridge.  His  philosophico-theological  system 
was  developed  in  conscious  antagonism  to  Spinoza:  and 
ten  years  after  the  publication  of  this  had  established  his 
philosophical  reputation— just  when  his  reasoned  theism 


had,  alas !  proved  to  be  heretical  theology — ^he  was  called 
upon  to  defend  against  Leibnitz  the  metaphysical  principles 
which  he  held  in  conmion  with  his  friend  and  master  Newton. 
Dr.  Zimmermann  has  given  a  careful  and  impartial  analysis 
of  Clarke's  system,  and  an  able  sunmiary  and  criticism  of 
the  controversy  with  Leibnitz.  In  describing  Claike  as 
^'  ebenbiirtig  "  to  his  two  great  antagonists,  he  (S>es  him  cer- 
tainly more  than  justice.  He  is  a  clear  and  vigorous  rea- 
soner,  and  has  a  genuine  confidence  in  the  completeness  of 
his  system  :  but  one  finds  in  him  too  much  of  the  '^  craasa 
Minerva"  that  runs  through  English  metaphysics :  the  solid, 
cautious  common-sense  that  avoids  inconvenient  .inferences 
from  its  premises  by  the  inartificial  expedient  of  declining  to 
draw  them.  Such  a  metaph3rsical  temper,  matched  against 
the  iron  consistency  of  Spinoza,  or  the  ever-active  acumen 
and  constructive  ingenuity  of  Leibnitz^  shows  an  .inferiority 
of  speculative  insight  for  which  no  dialectical  vigour  can 
compensate.  Clarke  failed  to  understand  the  intellectual 
needs  out  of  which  Spinoza's  system  sprang :  and  was  too 
uncritical  to  see  the  remarkable  coincidence  (up  to  a  certain 
point)  between  that  "  atheist's  "  doctrine  and  Ins  own.  His 
"  Self-existent  Being,"  of  which  infinite  space  is  a  property^ 
corresponds  cUsely  to  Spinoza's  one  "  substance "  with  its 
attribute  extension. 

And  yet  when  we  come  to  the  real  issue  between  the 
two  thinkers,  we  find  Clarke's  most  cardinal  and  charac- 
teristic condusion — ^from  the  contingency  in  the  material 
imiverse  to  F,ree-Will  in  its  eternal  and  necessary  cause — 
scarcely  presented  in  a  proper  light  by  Dr.  Zimmermann. 
In  the  first  place,  he  complains  of  Clarke's  inconsistency 
of  method,  in  using  at  this  point  d.  posteriori  argument  But 
Clarke  has  never  bound  himself  to  adhere  to  the  "high 
priori  road : "  it  is  only  his  German  critic  who  insists  on 
regarding  him  as  a  **  Vertreter  des  Rationalismus "  in  con- 
flict with  the  "  Sensualismus "  of  Locke.  With  Locke's 
system  as  a  whole  Clarke  seems  to  have  had  no  quarrel :  he 
acquiesces  in  his  refiitation  of  innate  ideas ;  he  only  objects 
to  his  suggestion  of  the  possible  materiality  of  the  soul,  and 
to  "  some  materialists  who  approved  in  Mr.  Locke's  writings 
nothing  but  his  errors."*  Dr.  Zimmermann  scarcely  under- 
stands the  naive  and  confident  dogmatism  of  the  disciple  of 
Newton,  writing  in  the  fiill  triumph  of  demonstrated  har- 
mony between  d.  priori  reasoning  and  empirical  observation. 
No  doubt  of  the  absolute  correspondence  of  Thought  (in 
either  department)  to  Things  ever  entered  his  head.  But, 
objects  Dr.  Zimmermann,  experience  does  not  inform  us  of 
the  contingency  of  its  objects :  it  does  not  tell  us  what 
things  might  or  might  not  have  been,  but  only  what  they 
are.  This  again  is  insisting  on  a  separation  of  methods 
foreign  to  Clarke's  manner  of  thought :  it  is  enough  for  him 
that  the  object  presented  in  experience  is  appr^ended  as 
contingent  by  an  intuition  as  naturally  certain  as  any  other, 
to  whatever  faculty  it  may  belong ;  indeed,  strictly  speaking, 
this  conception  of  Divine  Free-Will  is  not  found  in  either 
h  priori  or  i  posteriori  cognition  of  the  universe,  but  in  the 
point  of  union  between  the  two.  And  certainly  he  touches 
here  the  radical  weakness  of  Spinozism  (and  otiier  forms  of 
Rational  Pantheism)  :  the  unexplained  modus  trcmseundi 
from  the  necessary  and  eternal  Being  to  the  arbitrary  deter- 
minateness  which  we  find  in  the  world  of  experience. 
The  defect  of  Clarke's  view  (apart,  of  course,  from  the 
general  objection  to  his  dogmatic  method)  is  not  so  much 
that  he  applies  to  this  modus  trcmseundi  the  conception  of 
Free-Will — no  more  appropriate  notion  havii^  ever  been 


the  address 
his  dis- 


*  It  is  curious  that  on  this  point  Dr.  Zimmermann  puts  to  the 
of  Hobbes  an  argument  obviously  directed  against  Lodce  (or 
ciples).    Cf.p.39.  Digitized  by  V^OOgie 
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suggested — as  the  shallowness  of  his  recondliation  of  Divine 
Fxee-Will  with  the  principle  of  universal  causation  on  which 
his  h  priori  reasoning  proceeds.  And  hence  his  treatment 
of  the  category  of  "  sufficient  reason,"  in  which  Leibnitz 
tried  to  transcend  the  distinction  of  Fmal  and  Efficient 
<:ause,  is  simply  unintelligent:  he  cannot  or  will  not  see 
that  the  Divine  preference  for  one  of  two  intrinsically  indif- 
ferent deterininations  of  finite  existence  is  a  fact  requiring 
explanation. 

Nor  does  Clarke  show  himself  more  appreciative  of  that 
other  Leibnitzian  principle  of  the  "  identity  of  indiscemibles," 
<)r,  to  put  it  positively,  the  necessary  qualitative  diversity  of 
individuals.  But  in  combating  this,  he  gains  a  controversial 
advantage  which  Dr.  Zimmermann  seems  to  have  over- 
looked: as  Leibnitz  certainly  contradicts  himself,  in  one 
place  allowing,  in  another  denying,  the  conceivability  of 
two  perfecdy  similar  individuals.  Cf.  Letter  iv.  §  6 — 
'**  Poser  deux  choses  indiscemibles,  est  poser  la  mdme  chose 
sous  deux  noms  :"  and  v.  25 — "  Je  ne  dis  point  qu'il  soit 
impossible  absolument  d*en  poser,  mais  que  c'est  une  chose 
contraire  ^  la  sagesse  divine."  And  in  so  far  as  Leibnitz 
sets  against  the  conceivability  of  numerically -different  indis- 
cemibles their  non-existence  in  our  experience,  he  is  certainly 
-open  to  the  charge  of  inopportune  empiricism  which  Dr. 
2immermann  has  previously  made  against  Clarke. 

As  a  whole,  the  monograph  is  chiefly  defective  in  indi- 
cating Clarke's  relations  to  English  philosophy  generally. 
I  have  noticed  an  instance  of  this  in  the  supposed  anta- 
gonism to  Locke :  whereas  in  fact  there  is  as  much  agree- 
ment between  Locke's  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  God,  and 
the  more  developed  and  precise  demonstration  of  Clarke,  as 
there  commonly  is  between  any  two  thinkers  classed  as  of 
the  same  school*  Again,  by  presenting  Clarke  in  connection 
THth  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  the  uncritical  character  of  his 
dogmatism  is  missed.  In  Clarke's  metaphysic  the  methodo- 
logical side  is  kept  quite  in  the  background  :  there  appears 
no  explicit  theory  of  the  criteria  of  truth.     H.  Sidgwick. 


DISCOVERY  OF  AN  EXTINCT  GIGANTIC  BIRD  OF 
PRE Y  IN  NEW  ZEALAND, 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ACADEMY, 
Sir, — ^Mr.  F.  Fuller,  while  directing  some  excavations  in  a  marsh  on 
the  Glenmark  estate,  province  of  Canterbury,  South  Island,  New  Zea- 
land, by  permission  of  G.  H.  Moore,  Esq.  (whose  researches  have 
4idded  so  greatly  to  the  evidences  of  the  extinct  birds  of  New  Zealand), 
found,  among  remains  of  Dinornis  exhumed  at  a  depth  of  five  or  six 
feet  from  the  surface,  a  few  smaller  bones,  including  claw-phalanges, 
<which  Mr.  FuUer  recognised  as  belonging  to  a  large  bird  of  prey. 

With  two  daw-phalanges  were  found  a  left  femur,  a  vertebral  rib 
vrith  its  anchylosed  "epipleoral  appendage;"  and,  in  a  watercourse 
about  two  miles  firom  Glenmark,  a  mutilated  right  humerus  was  subse- 
quently discovered,  and  pronounced  by  Dr.  Haast  to  be  raptorial,  and, 
as  well  as  other  and  better  preserved  bones,  most  nearly  resembling  the 
corresponding  bones  of  the  New  Zealand  harrier  {Circus  assimilis, 
Jardine). 

Dr.  Haast,  F.R.S.,  the  accomplished  state-geologist  of  the  province 
of  Canterbury,  has  communicated  an  instructive  and  interesting  memoir 
on  these  remains  to  the  Tramactions  of  the  Philosophical  Institute  of 
Canitrbury,  He  refers  the  gigantic  raptorial  bird  of  New  Zealand, 
•which  was  twice  the  size  or  bulk  of  the  great  wedge- tailed  eagle  of 

*  It  is  worth  noticing  how  Locke  is  even  led  to  suggest  that  invo- 
luntary approximation  to  Spinozism  (by  connecting  Extension  with 
Deity)  which  is  a  characteristic  doctrine  of  Clarke's  metaphysic. 
Locke,  in  defending  the  Vacuum  against  the  Cartesians,  finds  himself 
in  a  dilenmia  :  "  Is  Space  something  or  nothing  ?'^  He  does  not  hke 
Xo  assort  that  it  is  some  things  and  yet,  **  if  there  is  notliing  between 
two  portions  of  matter,  they  must  be  in  contact."  In  this  difficulty  he 
iinds  relief  in  the  conception  of  God  ''filling  immensity:"  so  that 
where  there  is  no  matter  there  is  not  nothing,  but  God.  (Cf.  Essay ^ 
1>.  ii.  c.  xiii.  S§  l6,  17,  and  c  xv.  §  3.) 


Australia  {Aquiia  audax^  Gould),  to  a  genus  ffarpagomis,  Haast, 
giWng  it  the  specific  name  Moorei,  after  the  liberal  partner  of  Ker- 
mode  and  Co.,  owners  of  the  Glenmai^  property.  He  conjectures,  on 
good  grounds,  that  this  huge  raptorial  bird  preyed  upon  (he  young 
or  feeble  individuals  of  the  genus  Dinornis^  and,  with  them,  became 
extinct. 

Dr.  Haast  deduces  from  this  discovery  an  additional  confirmation  of 
his  belief  that  the  present  aboriginals  of  New  Zealand  do  not  possess 
any  traditions  about  the  gigantic  Moas,  and  writes,  **  that,  if  trustworthy 
traditions  about  the  Dinornis  had  been  handed  down  to  us,  the  still 
more  alarming  existence  of  this  gigantic  bird  of  prey  contemporaneous 
with  the  former  would  most  certainly  have  also  been  recorded." 

I  may  remark  that  the  individual  who,  in  1839,  submitted  to  me,  with 
other  New  Zealand  rarities,  the  fi:«gment  of  bone  which  gave  the  first 
evidence  of  great  wingless  birds  in  that  island,  stated  that  the  natives 
from  whom  he  obtained  it  had  "a  tradition  that  it  belonged  to  a  bird 
of  the  eagle  kind  which  had  become  extinct,  and  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  *  Movie' "  {Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London, 
Nov.  12,  1839,  p.  169). 

I  am  now,  of  course,  disposed  to  attach  more  weight  to  this  tradition 
than  when  it  rested  on  a  fossil  proved  to  belong  to  a  bird  which  could 
not  fly,  and  which  was  at  least  as  large  as  an  ostrich. 

We  may  suppose  the  great  raptorial  species  wliich  we  now  know  to 
have  co-existed  with  the  Dinomithes  to  have  survived,  by  reason  of  its 
greater  powers  of  escape,  some  time  after  the  extinction  of  its  principal 
prey  ;  and  the  tradition  of  the  great  bird  "  of  the  eagle  kind  "  may  be 
a  consequence  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Harpagornis  conthraing  down 
to  later  generations  of  Maories  than  those  who  hunted  down  the  huge 
herbivorous  flightless  birds.  Richard  Owkn. 

British  Museum,  March  12,  1872. 


Scientific  Notes. 

Geology. 

SH>sall  Bird  firom  the  Cretaoeous  Formation  of  Kansas.— Professor 
Marsh  reports  to  the  American  Journal  of  Science  the  discovery,  during 
his  explorations  in  1871,  of  a  remarkable  fossil  bird  in  the  Upper  Cre- 
taceous of  Western  Kansas.  The  remains  consist  of  the  greater  portion 
of  a  well-preserved  skeleton,  at  least  five  feet  in  height.  Although  that 
of  a  true  bird,  as  is  shown  by  the  vertebrae  and  other  parts,  it  widely 
differs  from  any  known  recent  or  extinct  form  of  the  class,  and  affords  a- 
fine  example  of  a  comprehensive  t)rpe.  The  femur  is  very  short,  the 
other  portions  of  the  legs  are  elongateil,  and  the  metatarsal  bones  appear 
to  have  been  separated.  On  his  return,  the  Professor  proposes  to  describe 
this  unique  fossil  under  the  name  of  Hesperomis  regalis. 

The  River  Coumes  of  England  and  Wales. — ^At  the  meeting  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  London  on  the  7th  February,  Prof.  Ramsay  de- 
scribed the  changes  in  the  physical  conformation  of  Britain  during  the 
Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  periods,  and  the  relations  which  the  deposits 
formed  during  these  periods  bear  to  the  Palaeozoic  rocks  of  Wales  and 
the  northwest  of  England.  The  Miocene  period  of  Europe  was  essen- 
tially a  continental  one,  and  was  closed  by  important  disturbances-of 
strata  in  Central  Europe,  one  effect  of  which  would  be  to  slightly  tilt 
the  secondary  formations  of  France  and  Britain  towards  the  north-west. 
In  this  way  he  explained  the  north-westerly  direction  of  many  of  the 
rivers  of  France ;  and  he  surmised  that  at  this  period  the  rivers  of  the 
middle  and  south  of  England  also  took  a  westerly  course.  The  westerly 
slope  of  the  cretaceous  strata  of  England  was  the  cause  of  the  southern 
flow  of  the  Severn  between  the  hiUy  land  of  Wales  and  the  long  slope 
of  chaUc  rising  towards  tlie  east  Th6  Severn  would  thus  establish  the 
commencement  of  the  escarpment  of  the  chalk,  which  has  since  receded 
hx  eastward.  The  author  believes  that  after  die  Severn  had  cut  out  its 
valley  the  Cretaceous  and  other  strata  were  gradually  tilted  eastwards, 
causing  the  easterly  course  of  the  Thames  and  other  rivers  of  Southern 
and  Eastern  England.  In  these  and  other  cases,  the  somxes  of  these 
rivers  were  origmally  on  the  chalk  near  its  escarpment ;  while  to  its 
recession,  followed  by  the  formation  of  the  oolitic  escarpment,  its  pre- 
sent rdation  to  the  river-courses  must  be  ascribed.  The  author  also 
indicated  the  relations  of  the  courses  of  the  rivers  of  the  north  of 
England  to  the  general  dip  of  the  strata. 

The  Zoologioal  Proyinoes  of  the  Jiirassio  Period.— Dr.  M. 
Neumayr,  of  Vienna,  divides  the  entire  Jurassic  deposits  of  Europe  into 
three  groups :  a  Mediterranean  group;  one  comprising  Central  Europe; 
and,  lastly,  a  Russian  group.  The  Mediterranean  group,  which  includes 
rock-deposits  in  Spain,  the  Cevennes,  the  Alps,  Italy,  the  Carpathians, 
and  the  Balkan  range,  is  wanting  in  many  of  the  beds  that  are  met 
with,  rich  m  fossils,   in  the  group  of  Central  Eiffope^dapivc  |of> 
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France  and  England ;  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  characterized  by  the 
occurrence  of  vast  numbers  of  species  of  PhyUoceras  and  Lytoceras, 
Corals  existed  in  great  abundance  in  the  Mediterranean  group,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  Central  Europe,  but  are  Hot  found  in  the  Russian  pro- 
vince. The  general  aspect  of  the  different  faunae  of  these  three  groups 
is  not  sufficiently  dissimilar  to  allow  us  to  assume  that  they  were  sepa- 
rated by  land.  That,  no  doubt,  would  have  occasioned  as  entire  a 
difference  in  the  animal  life  of  those  parts  of  the  ocean  thus  divided  as 
is  seen  to  this  day  at  Suez  or  Panama,  or  in  the  Kimmeridge  clay  of 
South  Germany  and  of  Northern  France.  The  Mediterranean  or  most 
southern  group  abounds  in  forms  of  PhyUoceras  and  Lytoceras  /  while 
in  Central  Europe  alone  the  genera  Oppeiia,  Aspidoceras  are  found,  and 
here  the  reef-building  corals  find  their  northern  limit.  The  Russian 
Jurassic  provinces,  embracing  Northern  Russia,  Spitzbergen,  and  Green- 
land, has  likewise  a  fauna  of  its  own.  Neumayr  attributes  these  differ- 
ences in  animal  life  to  climate,  which  in  that  period  must  have  been 
somewhat  warmer  than  the  present,  for  the  northern  boundary  line  of 
corals  was  then  about  25  degrees  of  latitude  higher  than  it  is  now. 
( Verh,  der  k.  k,  geoL  ReUhsanstalt^  No.  3,  1872,  p.  54.) 


Physiology. 

Phosphorescence. — Professor  Pancevi,  of  the  University  of  Naples, 
has  just  published  a  memoir  on  this  highly  interesting  subject,  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  the  Atii  delta  Rcale  Accademia  delU  Scienze  fisiche  e 
matematiche^  187 1,  under  the  title  "Gli  Organi  luminosi  e  la  Luce  delle 
Gennatule."  It  consists  of  two  parts,  one  anatomical,  the  other  physio- 
logical. He  notes  the  existence  of  special  organs  which  have  the  power 
and  apparently  the  function  of  producing  phosphorescent  light,  and  finds 
that  the 'light  is  only  emitted  by  the  Polyps  and  the  Zooids,  while  the 
phosphorescent  organs,  as  he  terms  them,  consist  of  eight  ''cordoni 
luminosi,"  which  are  attached  to  the  outside  of  the  stomach  of  the 
Polyps  and  Zooids,  and  are  prolonged  in  each  case  as  far  as  their 
mouth-papillae.  These  threads  (cordoni)  are  principally  composed  of 
a  tissue  built  up  of  vesicles  or  cells  and  possessing  all  the  characters 
of  fat;  albuminoid  cells  are  likewise  met  with  in  it.  This  fatty  matter 
generates  light,  not  only  by  the  direct  excitation  of  the  Polyps  and  the 
Zooids  themselves,  but  by  excitation  of  the  whole  trunk  of  the  Pen- 
natula.  In  the  latter  case  the  author  has  made  the  remarkable  dis- 
covery that  the  process  of  the  light  developed  in  succession  over  the 
several  parts  of  a  polyp  gave  a  striking  indication  of  the  direction,  pro- 
gress, and  rapidity  of  the  excitation  applied  to  the  Pennatula,  and  he 
has  found  these  latter  calculable,  a  fact  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
physiologists.  Professor  Pancevi  further  states  that  the  phosphorescent 
substance  produces  light,  afler  its  removal  from  the  body  of  the  polyp,  if 
subjected  to  mechanical  treatment  such  as  friction  and  compression,  or 
the  action  of  chemical  agents,  electricity  or  heat.  And  this  is  the  case 
when  the  substance  is  extracted,  not  only  from  the  living  animal,  but 
some  short  time  after  its  death.  The  author,  in  his  earlier  investiga- 
tions of  the  phosphorescence  of  other  fatty  substances,  considered  the 
phenomenon  due  to  their  slow  oxydation.  He  believes  this  holds  good 
in  the  case  of  the  *' cordoni  luminosi"  of  the  Pennatula,  and  thinks  it 
to  a  certain  amount  subject  to  the  voluntary  powers  of  the  animal.  He 
found  similar  phosphorescent  substances  in  the  epithelium  of  Medusae, 
and  in  Pholas  he  saw  two  distinct  oi^ans  inside  the  mantle  which  are 
furnished  with  the  power  of  becoming  luminous.  Some  Chaetopteri, 
Beroe,  and  Pyrosoma  were  likewise  examined,  and  a  great  similarity 
noticed  in  all  these  cases  as  regards  the  constitution  of  the  phos- 
phorescent substance.  In  the  spectroscope  the  light  exhibits  one  broad 
band  like  that  given  by  monochromatic  light,  while,  as  is  well  known, 
the  phosphorescent  light  of  Lampyris  and  Luciola  is  polychromatic 

Mode  of  Increase  of  the  Long  Bones.— A  paper  on  this  subject 
appears  in  the  last  part  of  the  Archives  de  PhysiologU^  by  MM.  Philip- 
peaux  and  Vulpian.  The  views  generally  adopt^  in  regard  to  the 
mode  of  growth  of  the  long  bones,  both  in  length  and  diameter,  have 
been  called  in  question  by  Wolff  and  Volkmann  in  papers  recently 
published ;  and  MM.  Philippeaux  and  Vulpian's  researches  were  un- 
dertaken with  the  object  of  ascertaining  whether  their  objections  are 
well  founded.  The  doctrine  supported  by  the  authority  of  Duhamel, 
Hjmter,  and  Flourens,  and  generally  accepted,  is  that  the  long  bones 
increase  in  length  by  additions  to  the  extremities  in  the  fohn  of  new 
layers  between  the  shaft  or  diaphysis  and  the  articular  portion  or 
epiphysis,  while  they  become  broader  by  the  deposition  of  new  bone  in 
the  periosteum  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  bone.  M.  Wolff,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintains  that  the  growth  of  bone  is  interstitial,  and  that 
each  part  of  the  bone  takes  part  in  the  enlargement.  He  points  to  the 
persistence,  during  growth,  of  the  position  and  relations  of  the  peculiar 
and  geometrically  arranged  trabeculae  of  the  cancellous  texture  con- 
stitutmg  the  head  of  the  bone,  which  could  hardly  occur  on  Duhamel's 
theory.  He  denies  Duhamel's  statement  that  a  ring  surrounding  the 
bone  of  a  young  animal  comes  by  degrees  to  occupy  the  shaft  of  the  bone, 
owing  to  absorption  of  the  old  bone  and  the  superposition  of  new ;  but 
contends  that  the  old  bone  is  pressed  inwards,  and  is  certainly  not  ab- 
sorbed.   He  further  states  that  when  wires  are  passed  through  both  the 


epiphysis  and.  two  points  of  the  diaphysis,  the  distance  between  the  two 
latter  augments  just  as  much  as  the  distance  betv^een  the  wire  passing 
through  the  epiphysis  and  that  through  the  diaphysis  lying  nearest  to  it. 
MM.  Philippeaux  and  Vulpian  oppose  M.  Wolff's  statements.  They  state 
that  rings  encircling  the  bone,  as  well  as  metallic  lamellae,  interposed 
between' the  periosteum  and  osseous  tissue  in  young  animals,  do  actu- 
ally cut  their  way  till  they  are  free,  or  almost  free,  in  the  medullary 
cavity ;  and  they  refer  to  specimens  made  by  themselves  in  Flourens* 
laboratory,  and  now  in  the  Musee  Dupuytren,  in  confinnation  of  their 
theory.  As  regards  the  separation  of  metallic  threads  drilled  into  the 
bone,  they  think  that  in  Wolffs  experiments  the  two  wires  passed  into 
the  shaft  of  the  bone  were  too  near  the  epiphysis  to  fiimish  any  satis- 
factory result. .  Finally  thev  give  the  details  of  a  series  of  experiments 
conducted  under  Flourens  direction,  in  which  madder  was.  given  to 
young  pigs  up  to  a  certain  period,  when  one  of  the  litter  was  killed, 
and  its  bones^prepared  as  objects  of  comparison  with  those  of  the  rest^ 
which  were  killed  afterwards  at  stated  intervals  up  to  eighteen  months. 
The  bones  of  these  animals,  they  declare,  clearly  demonstrate  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  old  doctrine,  and  prove  irrefragably  that  all  increase  in 
diameter  is  due  to  fresh  subperiostitic  deposits,  whilst  all  increase 
in  length  is  caused  by  the  progressive  ossincation  of  the  osteological 
elements  supplied  by  the  cartilage  of  conjugation  between  the  diaphysis 
and  the  epiphysis.  Moreover  their  experiments  incidentally  snowed 
that  the  long  bones  increase  in  length  more  at  one  extremity  (the 
upper  or  proximal)  than  at  the  other. 

Storuoture  of  the  American  Spongilla. — An  essay  by  Prof.  H.  James- 
Clark,  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  appears  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Mofithly  Microscopical  Journal.  Prof.  James-Clark  holds  that  each 
ciliated  body  of  a  sponge  is  a  cephalic  member  of  a  polycephalic  indi- 
vidual, a  view  widely  differing  from  the  one  entertained  by  Hackel 
and  others,  that  Sponges  are  essentially  compound  Polypi,  the  afferent 
and  efferent  ostioles  of  the  former  corresponding  with  the  mouths  of  the 
latter ;  while  the  branching  canals  of  the  Sponges  are  comparable  with 
similar  canals  in  the  polypidom  of  Halcyonarians  ;  and  by  implication 
the  cilia-bearing  cells  of  the  interior  lining-wall  of  the  2^phyte  find 
their  homologues  in  the  ciliated  cell-like  bodies  of  the  interior  chambers 
of  the  Porifera.  The  sponge  examined  by  Prof.  James-Clark  he  names 
Spongilla  arachnoidea^  from  its  resemblance  to  an  irregular  spider-web. 
It  is  a  fresh-water  species,  clinging  to  the  stems  of  water-plants,  and 
avoiding  light.  It  may  grow  to  be  several  inches  in  diameter,  is  of 
yellowish-brown  colour,  and  has  a  filmy  envelope  or  investing  mem- 
brane enclosing  a  cytoblastematous  basis  in  wnich  the  monads  are 
imbedded,  and  of  which  the  outer  part  may  be  regarded  as  an  internal 
investing  layer.  The  investing  membrane  is  composed  of  a  diffuse 
blastema,  containing  nucleated  cells  which,  however,  have  no  cell-wall. 
The  monad-cephalids,  as  he  calls  them,  correspond  functionally  to  the 
tentaculate  heads  of  Pol)rpi.  They  are  collected  into  groups  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  cytoblastematous  mass  that  differs  but  little  in  structure 
from  the  outer  envelope.  They  consist  of  a  roundish  or  oval  monad 
chamber,  lined  continuously  by  a  stratum  of  craspedote  flagellate  monads, 
identical  in  structure  with  those  described  by  James-Clark  himself  in 
Leucoselenia^  and  by  Carter  in  Grantia  compressa.  These  monads 
consist  of  a  body  resembling  an  amaebold  cell,  to  which  a  collar  or 
cylindrical  tube  is  attached ;  emanating  from  the  body,  traversing  the 
whole  length  of  the  tube,  and  projecting  from  its  orifice,  is  a  single 
flagellum  which  vibrates  throughout  its  length,  but  is  most  active  near 
the  tip  ;  it  is  non- transparent,  and  resembles  a  black  thread.  Two  or 
three  clear  contractile  vesicles  are  contained  in  the  body  of  each  monad. 
The  systole  and  diastole  are  extremely  slow,  but  the  last  thread  of  the 
systole  is  abrupt.  Arising  more  or  less  obliquely  from  the  monadigerous 
mass  are  numerous  slender  slightly  curved  acicular  spicules,  which 
act  as  props  to  sum>ort  the  outer  investing  membrane  to  which  they 
properly  belong.  Tlie  specimens  examined  by  James-Clark  presented 
no  canalicular  system,  and  he  attributes  its  absence  to  their  having 
been  too  young. 


Chemistry, 

The  Solubility  of  Silver  Chloride.— In  precipitating  this  chloride 
from  dilute  solutions,  a  point  is  reached  where  the  silver  solution  gives 
a  precipitate  with  a  decimal  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  although  a 
decimal  solution  of  an  alkaline  chloride  will  likewise  cause  a  turbidity 
and  the  separation  of  silver  chloride.  If  the  liquid  be  di\dded  into 
two  equal  parts,  and  silver  nitrate  be  added  to  the  one  and  an  alkaline 
chloride  to  the  other,  it  will  be  obser\'ed  that  in  the  latter  case  the 
turbidity  is  to  a  considerable  degree  the  greater.  By  proceeding  in  this 
manner,  in  proportion  as  silver  chloride  is  thrown  down  by  the  succes- 
sive addition  of  the  decimal  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  the  turbidity 
caused  by  a  given  volume  of  the  silver  liquid  in  one-half  the  solution 
increases,  while  that  produced  by  a  volume  of  acid  decreases  ;  at  last 
a  point  can  be  reached  where  equivalent  quantities  of  the  two  reagents 
in  equal  volumes  of  the  solution  produce  the  same  turbidity.  Then 
by  cautious  addition  of  the  acid  reagent  an  order  of  things  the  reverse 
of  the  above  is  observed  :  the  solution  becomes  more-andvp^fl^bid 
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by  the  addition  of  the  silver  solution  and  less  and  less  so  with  the 
chloride,  till  finally  the  latter  reagent  causes  no  precipitate  and  that 
containing  silver  a  strong  one.  This  behaviour  of  silver  chloride  being 
of  importance  in  its  bearing  on  Gay-Lussac's  scheme  of  volumetric 
analysis,  Stas  set  himself  the  task  of  determining  the  nature  of  these 
curious  changes  {CompUs  rtrtdusy  73,  998).  He  finds  that  silver 
chloride  can  exist  in  four  different  states :  i,  the  gelatinous ;  2,  the 
caseous  or  flocculent ;  3,  the  pulverulent ;  and  4,  the  granular,  scaly, 
crystalline,  or  fused  condition.  The  chloride  of  the  fourth  kind  is 
insoluble  at  ordinary  temperatures  ;  at  any  rate  its  solubility  does  not 
reach  the  limit  at  which  dissolved  silver  can  be  detected  :  this  limit 
the  author  estimates  at  nodngo*  In  boiling  water  its  solubility  is  pro- 
portionally very  great,  decreasing  with  the  temperature ;  it  cannot 
be  recognised  below  i?°  The  variety  most  soluble  in  pure  water 
is  the  caseous  chloride  formed  by  precipitating  cold  dilute  solutions  ; 
the  solubility,  however,  decreases  as  the  flocks  condense  of  themselves, 
or  on  their  conversion  by  long  agitation  with  water,  either  pure  or 
acidulated  with  nitric  add,  into  the  pulverulent  form.  A  solution  of 
ilocculent  or  pulverulent  chloride  in  pure  or  acidulated  water  will 
form  a  precipitate  with  a  silver  salt  or  with  an  alkaline  chloride.  The 
quantities  of  silver  (as  silver  salt)  and  chlorine  requisite  for  the  preci- 
pitation of  the  silver  chloride  are  accurately  in  the  ratio  of  the  mole- 
cular weights  of  the  silver  salt  and  chloride  employed.  The  quantity  of 
silver  and,  conversely,  the  quantity  of  chlorine  required  to  precipitate 
a  unit  of  silver  or  chlorine  in  the  form  of  dissolved  flocculent  or  pul- 
verulent silver  chloride  are  in  the  ration  of  3  :  I.  The  presence  of 
salts  resulting  from  the  decomposition  does  not  effect  the  solubility 
of  the  silver  chloride  in  pure  or  acidulated  water.  The  precipitation  of 
flocculent  or  pulverulent  silver  chloride  from  its  solution  in  pure  or 
acidulated  water  is  due  to  its  being  insoluble  in  liquids  having  in 
solution  an  amount  of  silver  or  chlorine  which  is  three  times  that 
present  in  the  dissolved  silver  chloride  itself.  Saturated  solutions  of 
granular  silver  chloride  are  likewise  precipitated  by  alkaline  chlorides 
and  silver  salts,  the  precipitation  of  a  umt  of  silver  or  of  chlorine  as 
silver  chloride  in  this  case  also  requiring  three  units  of  chlorine  or 
of  silver ;  the  separation  of  the  dissolved  granular  chloride,  however, 
is  never  complete,  no  matter  how  great  an  amount  of  silver  as  silver 
salt  or  chlorine  as  alkaline  chloride  be  added  for  the  purpose.  From 
saturated  solutions  about  six-tenths  of  tHe  chloride  can  oe  separated. 

The  Action  of  FhosphoruB  Ferohloride  on  Nitzonaphthalln.— 
In  several  attempts  made  by  Opjpenheim  to  act  on  nitro-derivatives  of 
benzol  and  naphthalin  with  the  chlorides  and  oxychloride  of  phosphorus, 
no  change  whatever  was  observed  even  at  high  temperatures.  L.  de 
Koninck  and  P.  Marquart,  in  a  paper  in  the  Bull  de  FAcad,  royale  des 
Sciences  de  Belgique,  1S72,  No.  2,  122,  record  a  remarkable  exception. 
Between  120**  and  150®  phosphorus  perchloride  acts  on  nitronaphthalin 
in  the  following  way  : — 

C,oH,NO,-fPCl.  =  C,oH,Cl-fPOCl,-|-NOCl. 
The  chloronaphthalin  was  readily  obtained  from  the  product  sufificiently 
pure  for  analysis.  Phosphorus  perchloride  has  no  action  on  dinitro- 
naphthalin ;  and  nitrobenzol,  after  an  hour's  heating  with  the  per- 
chloride, yielded  no  chlorobenzol.  The  anomaly  noticed  above  can  be 
traced  in  other  instances.  Hydrc^en  bromide  reduces  nitrobenzol  with 
the  formation  of  bromanilines,  while  nitronaphthalin  exchanges  nitrogen 
for  bromine.  Phosphorus  pentasulphide  acts  with  violence  on  nitro- 
naphthalin, but  may  be  boiled  with  nitrobenzol  without  effecting  any 
change. 

ISnlyte  and  Bjrslyte. — These  substances,  first  obtained  by  Baup  in 
1 85 1,  have  been  submitted  to  a  very  careful  examination  by  H.  Bassett 
{Jpurna/  Chent,  Soc,  February,  1872).  They  are  obtained  by  oxidising 
with  nitric  acid  citraconic  acid,  a  product  of  the  destructive  distil- 
lation of  citric  acid.  An  oily  substance,  resulting  from  the  action, 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  two  neutral  crystalline  compounds  that  can 
be  separated  only  with  extreme  difficulty,  and  after  many  fractional 
recrystallizations.  Eulyte,  the  more  soluble  body,  separates  from 
warm  chloroform  in  large  prismatic  crystals  with  very  perfect  brilliant 
faces ;  they  have  been  measured  by  Prof.  Miller,  of  Cambridge.  Its 
melting  point  is  99^*5,  and  it  appears  to  sublime  unchanged.  Several 
analyses  gave  numbers  corresponding  with  the  formula  CfH^NfO,. 
51  r.  Bassett's  investigation  of  the  proximate  constitution  of  this  sub- 
stance has  been  attended  with  considerable  difficulties  and  greatly 
delayed  through  want  of  a  sufficient  stock  of  material.  Dyslyte  is  less 
soluble  and  less  fusible,  melting  at  189^ ;  it  crystallizes  well  from  alcohol, 
an<l  has  the  formula  C,HaN40c. 

The  Distribution  of  Caesium  in  the  Mineral  Etngdom.~Some 
new  sources  of  this  metal  have  recently  been  discovered.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Chemical  Society  on  the  7th  March  a  paper  was  read 
by  CoL  Yorke  on  the  water  of  the  hot  spring  of  Wheal  Clifford.  It 
had  been  previously  ascertained  by  the  late  Prof.  W.  A.  Miller  that  it 
contains  a  considerable  amount  of  lithium.  The  Colonel  finds  1 7  parts 
of  caesium  chloride  in  one  million  parts  of  the  water  :  making  it  ten 
times  richer  in  this  metal  than  the  Diirkheim  spring  in  which  Bunsen 
orifpnally  discovered  caesium.     E.  Bechi  has  published  {Jahrbuch  fur 


Mineralogies  1872,  No.  I,  95)  the  results  of  an  examination  of  a  beryl 
from  Elba,  in  which  is  0*88  per  cent,  of  caesia.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  island  of  Elba  is  the  locality  of  poUux,  the  mineral  that  contains 
the  greatest  percentage  of  this  metal 

Paraoonine.— H.  Schiff  has  continued  the  study  of  the  alksdoid 
which  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  synthetically  {Ber,  d,  Deut,  Ckem,  GeselL 
Berlin^  ^872,  No.  2).  ButynJdehyde  and  alcoholic  ammonia  were 
exposed  to  the  sunlight  of  last  summer,  and,  afler  the  removal  of  what 
would  pass  off  by  distillation,  the  residue  was  heated  for  a  day  to 
i30°-i5oP,  and  distilled  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  By  treating  the 
distillate  with  acid  and  potash,  and  subjecting  the  purified  material  to 
fractional  distillation  in  hydrogen,  a  product  was  at  length  obtained  that 
passed  over  between  166°  and  170°  and  contained  the  greater  portion  of 
the  Conine.  It  resembles  in  most  of  its  chemical  characters  the  natural 
alkaloid,  exhibiting  in  addition  to  those  alreadv  described  by  Schiff  in 
an  earlier  paper  the  reaction  with  phosphomolybdic  add.  Numerous 
experiments  on  animals  showed  its  poisonous  qualities  to  be  as  energetic 
as  that  extracted  from  hemlock.  In  their  boiling  points  and  densities 
they  agree  :  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  Schiflrs  conine  is  somewhat 
greater,  and  its  solubility  in  water  rather  less  than  those  of  natural 
conine.  The  chief  physical  distinction  lies  in  the  artificial  conine 
producing  no  rotation.  The  ciilorhydrate  of  the  latter  base  is  more 
readily  crystallized ;  the  chloroplatinates  are  alike  in  habit  and  mode  of 
decomposition  with  water.  Its  reaction  with  methyl  iodide  shows  that 
the  artificially  formed  base  contains  no  hydrogen  that  can  be  replaced. 
The  author  believes  its  probable  constitution  to  be  represented  by  the 
formula : — 

CH,  -  CH,  -  CH  =  CH\„ 

CH,  -  CH,  -  CH,  -  CH^- 

The  supplement  volume  of  Watts'  Dictionary  of  Chemistry ^  which 
ha$  just  been  issued,  records  the  discoveries  in  pure  and  applied 
chemistry  and  the  allied  branches  of  other  sciences  that  have  been 
made  since  the  publication  of  the  'fifth  volume  some  years  ago.  The 
new  volume,  as  bulky  as  any  of  its  predecessors,  has  been  prepared 
with  the  care  and  completeness  which  characterized  the  others.  Many 
of  the  former  contributors  have  again  aided  the  editor  :  of  them,  Pro- 
fessor G.  C.  Foster  has  written  the  articles  on  Heat  and  {Electricity ; 
Dr.  M.  Foster,  that  on  Proteids ;  and  Profl  Roscoe,  those  on  Light  and 
the  applications  of  spectral  analysis  to  terrestrial  chemistry  and  astro- 
nomy. Many  of  the  articles  on  theoretical  and  practical  subjects  which 
are  not  signed,  and  are,  it  is  presumed,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Watts,  . 
are  of  great  value  and  interest,  such  as  those  on  the  Aromatic 
Series  and  Arsenic.  Many  very  recent  researches  have  been  incor- 
porated :  Gore  on  Hydrogen  and  Silver  Fluorides,  Roscoe  on 
Vanadium,  Schiff  on  Conine,  are  all  to  be  found  here.  Weidel's  car- 
nine,  however,  is  not  mentioned  In  the  description  of  so  important  a 
compound  as  hydroxylamine,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  reference  is  not 
given  to  Lossen's  original  memoir  rather  than  to  a  transcription. 
Minerals  in  certain  cases  have  met  with  somewhat  meagre  treatment ; 
Beustite,  for  example,  is  described  as  "a  shining  mineral,  containing 
lime,  potash,  and  soda,"  while  of  groppite,  although  the  mineral  is 
mentioned,  the  composition  is  altogether  omitted.  In  some  cases  the 
authors  have  not  selected  entirely  new  material.  Of  iron  are  recorded 
facts  that  are  certainly  not  new;  while  some  of  these  (to  give  an 
example,  the  property  of  iron  to  remain  unoxidised  in  pure  water) 
appear  to  owe  their  presence  here  to  their  having  been  rediscovered  and 
communicated  afresh  to  the  Chemical  Society. 

Attention  is  directed  in  Im  Netten  Reich,  No.  II.,  1872,  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  in  September  next  half  a  century  will  have  elapsed 
since,  at  Oken's  instigation,  the  Deutsche  Naturforscherversammlung 
held  their  first  meeting  at  Leipzig.  It  was  determined  last  year  at 
Rostock  that  the  city  which  had  the  honour  of  founding  the  association 
should  be  chosen  for  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary. 

We  learn  from  the  Revue  scientifique  that  it  is  proposed  to  organize  an 
International  Medical  Confess  at  Vienna,  in  1873,  during  the  season 
that  the  International  Exhibition  is  open. 

Letters  from  Palermo,  Rome,  and  other  towns  in  the  south  of  Italy, 
mention  a  fall  of  red  or  blood-coloured  rain  on  the  loth  and  nth  of 
March,  after  atmospheric  conditions  which  had  led  M.  Tarry,  of  Paris, 
and  P.  Denza,  to  expect  such  a  phenomenon.  The  particles  of  sand 
which  cause  the  colour  are  found  on  analysis  to  be  exactly  similar  to 
the  sand  of  the  African  deserts. 


New  Books. 


Behrens,    H.      Mikroskopische    Untersuchungen    iibcr   die    Opale. 

Wien  :  Gerold's  Sohn. 
Benthin,  F.    Lehrbuch  der  Stemkunde  in  entwickelnder  Stufenfolge. 

Leipzig  :  Fleischer. 
Berthelot,  M.    Traits  ^lementaire  de  Chimie  organique.      Paris : 
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DiPPEL,  L.  Dsifi  Mikroskop  und  seine  Anwendung.  Schluss-Abtheilung. 

Braunschweig :  Vieweg. 
FucHS,  C.  W.  C.    Die  kiinstlich  dargestelltcn  Mineralien.    Haarlem : 

Loosjes. 
GERARD,  Ch.     Essai  d'une  Faime  historique  des  Maminiftres  sanyages 

de  r  Alsace.    Colmar  :  Barth. 
GOHREN,  Th.  V.    Die  Naturgesetze  der  Fiitterung  der  landwirthschaft- 

lichen  Nutzthiere.    Leipzig  :  Hirschfeld. 
Harold,  E.  v.    Coleopterologische  Hefte.  VIII.  Leipzig  :  Rossberg. 
Hyrtl,  J.     Die  doppelten  Schlafelinien  der  Menschenschadel  und  ihr 

Verhaltniss  zur  Form  der  Himschale.    Wien :  Gerold's  Sohn. 

Marti  us,  C.  T.  P.  de.    Flora  Brasiliensis.    Fasc  55  et  56.    Leipzig : 

Fleischer. 
M ATTHAi,  F.   Die  Industrie  Russlands  in  ihrer  bisherigen  Entwickelung 

und  in  ihrem  gegenwartigen  Zustande.     I.  Band.    Leipzig :  Fries. 
Stefan,  J.    Diamagnctische  Induction.    Wien  :  Gerold's  Sohn. 
VoGT,  C.     Lehrbuch  der  Geologie  und  Petrefiactenkunde.     2.  Band, 

2.  lieferung.     Braunschweig :  Vieweg. 
Wedl,  C.     Histologische  Mittheilungen.    Wien :  Gcrold's  Sohn. 


Philology. 

The  Philoctetes  and  the  Trachiniae  of  Sophocles.  By  F.  H.  M. 
Blaydes.    Williams  and  Norgate,  1870-187 1. 

Sophocles :  the  Plays  and  Fragments.  Edited  by  Lewis  Camp- 
bell.   Vol.  I.    Clarendon  Press  Series,  187 1. 

Mr.  Blaydes'  Sophocles  is  one  of  the  class  of  books  that 
is  not  pleasant  either  to  read  or  to  characterise  when  read. 
With  as  much  conscientious  labour  as  has  been  spent  upon 
it — or  with  at  most  two  hours  more,  to  correct  several  errore 
of  the  class  intermediate  between  misprints  and  careless 
writing — a  competent  scholar  could  have  produced  a  good 
critical  edition  of  Sophocles,  with  neat  and  clear  exegetical 
notes  where  wanted.  If  Mr.  Blaydes  has  not  done  so,  it 
has  been  for  want  of  knowing  what  a  good  critical  edition 
is,  not  for  want  of  zealous  effort  to  produce  one.  His 
notions  of  the  limits  of  conjectural  emendation  are  very 
wide — so  far,  he  has  a  right  to  his  opinion,  though  other 
scholars  might  differ  from  it.  But  he  has  personally  collated 
several  MSS.  for  his  edition,  and  he  would  not  be  self-con- 
demned if  he  had  merely  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
MSS.  of  Sophocles  are  of  so  little  authority  as  to  leave  a  wide 
range  of  licence :  his  real  fault  is  that,  conceding  him  as 
much  Hcence  as  he  will,  he  has  no  notion  of  the  direction  in 
which  to  employ  it. 

A  probable  conjecture  will  account  for  the  reading  found 
in  the  corrupt  text :  but  Mr.  Blaydes*  conjectures  hardly 
ever  even  attempt  to  do  so.  In  spite  of  his  inspection  of 
several  MSS.,  he  has  never  learnt  what  constitutes  z.JaciKor 
lectio:  and  as  to  the  other  familiar  canon,  that  one  should 
prefer  the  reading  cujus  difficilior  iriierpretatio,  he  not  only 
ignores  it,  but  reverses  it  If  a  passage  is  hard,  it  is  cor- 
rupt :  any  group  of  words  that  will  make  it  easy,  and  that 
will  fill  up  its  place  in  the  metre,  is,  in  his  view,  a  probable 
conjecture.  Peculiar  as  such  principles  of,  criticism  are, 
and  inapplicable  to  the  text  of  any  writer,  they  are  especially 
unhappy  when  applied  to  that  of  Sophocles.  For  anyone 
who  knows  Sophocles  well  will  confess  that  he  is  a  very 
difficult  writer,  and  that  many  of  his  difficulties  arise  from 
idiosyncrasies  or  refinements  of  diction :  in  consequence, 
an  editor  who  sets  to  work  to  sweep  away  all  such  difficulties 
is  convicted,  prima  facie^  of  ignorance  of  his  author : — nor 
in  the  present  case  does  a  detailed  examination  do  much  to 
set  the  conviction  aside.  At  any  rate,  it  is  safe  to  say  that, 
if  Sophocles  had  written  the  simple  things  Mr.  Blaydes 
makes  him  wTite,  the  dullest  and  sleepiest  of  mediaeval 
scribes  would  never  have  written  anything  else,  and  least  of 
all  what  we  actually  read. 


Three  instances  may  suffice,  taken  from  a  few  pages  of 
the  later  and  perhaps  the  better  of  Mr.  Blaydes*  books,  to 
show  how  recklessly  he  indulges  in  conjecture,  sometimes 
as  the  readiest  way  of  escape  firom  the  slightest  difficulty,, 
sometimes,  it  seems,  from  mere  gaiety  of  heart  On 
Trachitu  667 — 

KOKOV  fiey*  acirpdiaJT    air    iXirtSos  KoXrf^ 

it  was  perhaps  worth  an  editors  while-  to  prove,  by  a  few 
illustrative  quotations,  that  iiarpda-a-eaf  in  the  Tragedians 
often  means  no  more  than  "accomplish**;  though  the  fact 
could  be  ascertained  from  a  lexicon,  even  if  he  had  omitted 
it  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Blaydes  does  quote  two  passages  from 
Sophocles  and  three  from  Aeschylus  to  prove  it,  and  one 
would  suppose  no  more  was  wanted.  But  he  cannot  keep 
his  red  chalk  pencil  from  correcting  Sophocles,  as  though 
he  were  touching  up  a  schoolboy's  Iambics :  he  begins  his 
note,  "  Perhaps  fjJya  pi^aa"  and  Ihen  goes  on  to  show 
how  needless  the  conjecture  is,  by  illustrations  of  the 
vulgate.  / 

lifid,  672,  he  gives  one  or  two  illustrations  (and  here  at 
least  illustrations  are  not  superfluous)  of  the  construction 
0401^  ^v  ffH^auoxa  ....  OavfjL  my^vurrov  iiaB€v :  and  then  con- 
cludes his  note,  "  Qu.  olcv  vvv  ffipama* :  and  this  he  actually 
puts  into  the  text,  heedless  of  the  objection  to  the  long 
syllable  before  the  cretic ;  though  both  here  and  very  often 
he  leaves  the  vulgate  to  stand  as  the  heading  of  the  note, 
when  he  has  introduced  in  the  text  an  alteration,  absurd  or 
otherwise ;  a  practice  sufficiently  confusing  to  the  reader. 

Lastly,  in  V.  718  of  the  same  play,  we  have  the  perfectly 
simple  words  wws  ovk  dXct  ical  tovSc  On  this  occurs  this  note : 
"  /cal  TovSc]  '  Also  him  ? '  Hercules.     Qu.  '/liov  Sx^^"* 

From  the  Philoctetes  it  will  be  enough  to  cite  one  choice 
bit  of  comparative  philology :  "  From  the  Greek  <raXos  comes 
our  English  *  swell.*  '* 

At  the  same  time,  a  man  who  tries  every  possible 
conjecture  must  sometimes  hit  upon  a  right  one.  In  the 
preface  to  the  Trachiniae,  we  are  told  that  the  editor^ 
on  arriving  at  Antig.  1037  (for  he  threatens  to  do  the  whole 
of  Sophocles),  "  was  struck  first  with  the  singularity  of  the 
use  of  the  preposition  wpos,  and  then  with  the  gender  of 
the  noun  ^Xeicrpov,  which  should  be  neuter.  This  led  me 
at  once  to  the  obvious  correction  rauro  ^S^^t^sv  ^X€#cTpoy, 
which  I  found  amply  confirmed  by  the  reading,  hitherto 
neglected,  of  L.,  ra  (supr.  w,  a.  m.  pr.)  grpoo-opScajy.*'  This 
suggestion  seems  really  probable,  and  though  another,  which 
follows  on  the  next  page,  ttoios  ovk  lorai  *\t#cwK — "A\Tiat 
Helicon?**  (for  Xt/xiyv,  O.  T.  420),  is  in  Mr.  Blaydes*  wildest 
manner,  we  may  hope  that  the  work  will  improve  as  it  goes- 
on.  It  is  perhaps  as  well  that  the  two  least  interesting  plays 
have  been  selected  for  these  unhappy  experiments. 

It  is  also  not  to  be  regretted  that  Professor  Campbell  has 
begun,  according  to  the  common  order,  with  the  three  great 
Oedipodean  tragedies.  His  edition  is  one  which  no  one 
can  read  without  finding  his  knowledge  of  Sophocles  sub- 
stantially increased ;  and  this  is  as  high  a  success  as  can  be 
expected  by  an  editor  or  demanded  from  him,  even  without 
his  readers  being  satisfied  in  all  points  with  the  execution,  or 
still  less  able  to  agree  with  him  in  all  details  of  opinion. 

The  first  point  in  approaching  Sophocles  that  will  demand 
the  study  either  of  a  tasteful  reader  or  a  judicious  editor  is^ 
no  doubt,  the  marked  character  of  the  poet*s  style.  Anyone 
who  claims  to  know  him  at  all  must  have  a  sense  of  this 
character,  sound  even  if  rather  vague :  but  most  readers  of 
the  poet  probably  think  it  too  subtle  and  too  complicated 
for  its  features  to  be  classified  on  a  grammatical  basis.  This 
task,  however,  Professor  Campbell  has  undertaken,  in  his 
Introductory  Essay  on  the  Language  of  Sopho^s:  ami  it  is 
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hexe  perhaps  that  the  highest  merit  of  the  present  volume 
lies.  With  so  many-sided  a  subject  to  treat  of,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  any  treatment  can  be  quite  exhaustive ;  but  to 
detect  omissions  in  the  work  would  require  at  least  as 
thorough  study  as  the  writer's  own,  and  it  is  scarcely  pos< 
sible  to  find  fault  with  the  lucid  and  symmetrical  arrange- 
ment One  slight  defect  of  execution^  however,  must  be 
noticed :  Professor  Campbell  undertakes,  very  properly,  to 
indicate  by  the  letters  fyr.  when  a  phrase  cited  comes  from 
a  lyric  passage :  now  this  mark  is  several  times  accidentally 
omitted. 

As  to  textual  criticism,  this  edition  is  rather  conservative 
in  its  general  character :  which  is  certainly  a  relief  after  the 
vagaries  of  Mr.  Blaydes,  and  seems  judiciously  supported  by 
argument  At  the  end  of  the  Introductory  Essay  are  a  few 
remarks  on  "the  Peculiarities  of  Language  in  Sophocles 
considered  with  reference  to  the  settlement  of  the  -Text," 
among  which  we  have  this :  "We  are  often  justified  in  say- 
ing, Sophocles  may  have  written  what  we  find :  he  cannot 
have  written  what  is  proposed  instead.  It  has  not  the 
Sophodean  colouring;  it  is  like  a  raw  touch  on  a  picture 
ill  restored.**  But  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  quote  in  detail 
the  treatment  of  all  the  corrupt  or  doubtful  passages  of  the 
three  plays ;  and  with  less  than  this  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  give  more  than  a  general  statement  on  the  views  of  a 
competent  editor,  applying  acknowledged  critical  principles. 
It  may  be  noticed  that  the  critical  notes  are  wisely  kept 
separate  from  the  exegetical :  and  that  in  the  former  the 
connecting  words  (between  the  symbols  of  MSS.)  are  in 
English,  not  Latin. 

With  the  exegetical  notes  there  is  one  fault  to  be  found : 
they  are  too  short  They  are  written  too  much  from  the 
editOT's  point  of  view,  too  little  firom  the  reader's.  They 
take  for  granted  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  passage 
commented  on,  and,  to  anyone  not  familiar  with  that  history, 
and  not  knowing  the  various  views  that  have  been  held,  so 
as  to  recognise  a  mere  allusion  to  them,  they  scarcely  amount 
to  a  clear  and  'complete  statement,  first  of  what  the  editor 
thinks  it  may  mean,  and  then  of  what  he  thinks  it  does. 
Now  it  is  not  required  of  a  first-class  editor  that  he  shall 
write  a  school-book,  suited  to  the  capacity  of  a  student 
reading  Sophocles  for  the  first  time :  but  an  edition  is  less 
useful  than  it  might  be  when  it  requires  or  presupposes  the 
use  of  half  a  dozen  others,  some  of  them  less  valuable  than 
itsel£ 

One  other  censure  it  may  be  allowed  to  pass  upon  the 
book.  No  one  could  produce  a  good  edition  of  Sophocles 
without  possessing  a  good  and  sound  taste,  and  Professor 
Campbell  is  not  destitute  of  so  essential  a  requisite:  but 
there  are  a  few  points,  both  in  the  introductions  and  in  the 
notes,  where  it  may  be  doubted  whether  either  Sophocles  or 
his  commentators  have  been  duly  appreciated.  The  appen- 
dix to  the  introduction  to  the  Oedtpus  TyrannuSy  "  on  the 
so-called  Irony  of  Sophocles,**  really  amounts  to  no  more 
than  this — "  Irony,  if  understood  to  imply  mockery,  is  not  a 
proper  name  for  it"  This  was  perhaps  just  wortii  saying : 
but  in  saying  it,  the  editor  seems  to  deny  that  it  is  a  real  and 
marked  characteristic  of  the  poet  He  quotes  the  alleged 
instances  of  it,  quotes  similar  instances  from  Shakespeare 
and  Tennyspn,  and  then  says,  "Is  this  irony  or  pathos?* 
But  surely  it  is  a  form  of  pathos  so  distinct  from  others  as  to 
deserve  a  separate  name :  if  the  received  name  is  not  tiie 
best  possible,  give  us  a  better,  but  do  not  throw  doubt  on 
the  existence  of  the  thing. 

On  the  AnHgorUy  Aere  are  some  judicious  remarks  as  to 
the  sophistical  element  which  mingles  in  it  with  the  tragical : 
but  it  hardly  appears  as  though  Sie  relation  had  been  ade- 
quately grasped,  either  between  these  two  elements,   or 


between  the  main  current  of  classical  sentiment,  and  the  thin 
vein  of  romantic  passion  and  play  of  character  that  mingles 
with  it.  Professor  Campbell  is  not  the  first  editor  who 
assigns  v.  572  to  Antigone;  but  he  sees  that  the  difficulty  of 
the  passage  is  not  cleared  up  by  that  single  alteration,  so- 
that  he  gives  574  and  576  to  the  chorus.  This,  it  is  true,, 
extenuates  the  technical  objection  to  the  three  actors  all 
entering  into  conversation,  and  interrupting  each  other,  in 
the  course  of  a  stichomythia,  and  this  in  an  early  play :  but, 
if  one  may  venture  an  assertion  in  so  deUcate  a  matter  of 
feehng,  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles  would  scarcely  have  said 
*0  ^tXratf*  Al/Aov  to  his  face,  and  would  have  been  quite- 
incapable  of  such  an  apostrophe  in  presence  of  an  un^rmpa- 
thising  audience.  The  speech  just  suits  the  warm-hearted 
and  impulsive  Ismene :  her  kindly  feeling  towards  her 
cousin  and  prospective  brother-in-law  may  surely  account 
for  the  fact  that  "  there  is  greater  bitterness  in  this  line  than 
in  any  other  speech  of  hers."  No  doubt  to  <rov  X^)(09  in  the 
next  line  is  a  difficulty  :  "the  marriage  you  prate  of"  is  not 
a  very  satis&ctory  explanation,  and  to  make  Creon  address- 
Antigone  if  she  has  not  spoken  is  harsh;  but  anything  is 
better  than  to  make  her  speak.  Can  the  words  imply  a 
threat  to  Ismene,  ttoAAiJv  fuv  )(p6vov  irop^cvcvo-civ  ?  Creon  was- 
quite  capable  of  saying,  "Don't  trouble  about  your  sister's- 
husband;  I  shall  have  enough  trouble  in  finding  you  one." 

In  the  same  play, V.  751,  the  note  begins  "rtva]  i.e.  o-e:*^ 
and  this«  view  is  supported  by  argument  as  ••the  obvious^ 
meaning."  Now,  in  w.  1231  s^^,y  it  is  no  doubt  right  to 
reject  the  far-fetched  view,  that  Haemon*s  motive  in  drawing 
his  sword  was  misunderstood :  but  from  his  mad  act,  in 
presence  of  the  very  corpse  of  his  love^  and  followed  even 
then  by  immediate  repentance,  it  surely  cannot  be  inferred 
that  he  would  threaten  his  father's  life  deliberately — rather 
the  reverse.  Creon  no  doubt  so  understands  him :  but  he 
is  in  at  least  as  high  a  passion  as  his  son,  and  of  a  more- 
suspicious  nature. 

The  lines  905  s^^.  are  rightly  defended  from  spurious- 
ness,  though  not  from  bad  taste ;  but  instead  of  the  editor 
saying  simply  that  the  story  of  the  wife  of  Intaphemes  must 
have  become  popular  in  Ionia,  because  it  is  "  a  precarious 
supposition"  that  it  was  derived  by  one  author  from  the 
other,  one  would  have  liked  a  reference  to  O,  C.  337  jy^,, 
both  as  a  proof  that  Sophocles  was  not  incapable  of  an 
impertinence,  and  as  increasing  the  likelihood  that  Hero- 
dotus was  the  direct  source  of  both  impertinences.  In  the 
latter  passage  the  pedantry  is  even  more  gratuitous,  though 
the  sentiment  is  less  offensive. 

It  is  ungracious  to  part  with  expressions  of  dissent  firom  a 
book  deserving  so  much  respect :  for  respect  is  just  the 
word  for  the  feeling  raised  by  the  study  of  so  thorough  and 
honest  an  edition.  So  it  may  be  noticed  that  Professor 
Campbell  seems  to  clear  up  one  apparent  obscurity  in  the 
story  of  the  same  play,  viz.  how  Haemon  got  into  the  vault 
before  Creon,  yet  not  in  time  to  rescue  Antigone.  He  sees, 
a  hint  at  this  in  the  word  XiOwnraArj  in  v.  1216  :  "In  pre- 
paring the  vault,  an  opening  had  been  left  through  which  the 
victim  was  thrust  into  the  chamber.  This  opening  was  then 
roughly  closed  with  stones.  Through  there  Haemon  had 
passionately  torn  his  way.  And  the  cleft  so  made  by  him  is. 
the  apfJLQ^  x<^/*«T<'5  XitfooTraSiys,"  W.  H.  SiMCOX. 


ThB  Baoobaa  of  Euripides,  with  a  Revision  of  the  Texl  and  a  Com- 
mentary by  R.  Y.  Tyrrell,  M.A.,  FeUow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.    Longmans. 

For  interest  and  importance  the  Bacchae  confessedly  holds  a 

high  place  among  the  extant  tragedies  of  its  author.     Even. 

Macaulay,  in  spite  of  his  general  depreciation  of  Euripides, 
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admitted  the  transcendent  merit  of  this  particular  tragedy. 
The  free  and  flowing,  but  sometimes  inaccurate,  translation 
of  Milman  has  made  it  accessible  to  the  English  reader ; 
and  the  special  editions  of  Elmsley,  Hermann,  and  Schone, 
have  contributed  largely  to  its  criticism  and  elucidation. 

Mr.  Tyrrell's  admirable  Greek  verses  in  the  Hesper'ulum 
Susurri  have  already  shown  that  he  has  one  at  least  of  the 
qualifications  required  in  an  editor  of  a  Greek  tragedian. 
His  introduction,  which  includes  a  disquisition  on  the  re- 
ligious and  moral  import  of  the  play,  combating  the  common 
view  that  it  is  a  recantation  of  rationalism,  strikes  us  as  the 
best  part  of  his  work,  whereas  the  general  excellence  of  his 
•commentary  is  impaired  by  a  slight  unevenness  of  execution, 
while  his  recension  of  the  text,  though  often  ingenious,  is 
sometimes  open  to  grave  objections.  It  will  be  convenient 
io  limit  ourselves  to  a  notice  of  some  of  the  points  in  which 
Mr.  T}Trell*s  text  differs  from  the  ordinary  editions.  At  line 
23  we  find  a  distinct  improvement  in  the  transfer  of  line  54 
— fiofxfi'i^v  T  Ifujv  fjLtriPaXcfv  ci?  avhpo^  <f>v(nv — from  a  place 
where  it  either  is  otiose  or,  at  the  very  best,  only  helps  out 
.the  slight  ambiguity  of  the  previous  line.  The  passage  now 
runs  thus  : — /coxcl  xopewra^  koI  icaToonJo-as  c/xas  rcXeras,  tv 
elrjv  ififjiavrjs  SaXfioiv  ^porois,  fiopKJirjv  ifxyv  fJLcrifiaXov  k.  t.  X. 
This  happy  alteration  is  due  to  Mr.  Allen,  who  is  also  to  be 
"Credited  with  the  restoration  —  <rr€<^avaxr«^  tc  SpoKovrwv 
<rT€<f>dvoiS)  hSev  ay  pay  6rfp6Tpoif>ov  /tairoScs  &fiif)tfiaXkovTai 
.^XoKofjuoii  (where  the  Palatine  MS.  has  0rfpoTp6ff>oi, ;  the 
Laurentian  $vp<T6<liopoij  which  is  the  common  reading). 

In  line  25  his  text  is  less  satisfactory.  The  passage  is 
.generally  printed  thus : — irpoxras  8c  ®);/?as  .  .  .  dvoiXoXvfa, 
V€pp(^  i(aAl/as  XP^^y  Bvpcrov  tc  Sovs  cts  X^(^  kCo-o-ivov 
jScXos.  Both  the  MSS.  have  /icXo?,  while  )8c\os  is  due  to 
Henry  Stephens,  who  asserted  (falsely,  it  is  alleged)  that  he 
found  it  in  his  "  Italian  MSS."  We  are  wilUng  to  consider 
the  word  as,  at  the  best,  a  conjecture  only ;  but  even  then, 
we  cannot  help  accepting  it  as  a  true  restoration  of  iht 
original  text  Mr.  Tyrrell,  however,  prints  Kura-ivov  /lAos 
■aviaXj6X,v(a:  the  verb  is  thus  made  to  govern  GhjjSas  and  fUXos^ 
the  intervening  words  being  parenthetical  Now,  firstly,  the 
construction  thus  gained  is  harsh ;  secondly,  there  is  no 
ground  for  our  annotator*s  assumption  that  the  Kissian  min- 
strels of  Susa,  "  though  generally  spoken  of  as  mourners, 
no  doubt  sang  all  kinds  of  orgiastic  strains ;"  and  lastly, 
.beyond  the  general  fact  of  Dionysus'  having  passed  through 
Persia,  there  is  no  proof  alleged  of  any  connection  whatever 
Jjetween  him  and  the  Kissians  in  particular.  On  the  other 
hand,  our  editor's  arguments  against  ^ScAos  fail  to  convince 
us  I  his  first  allegation  is  that  Euripides  never  applies  ^ScAos 
to  a  thyrsus ;  this  we  admit,  but  we  are  defending  not  the 
application  of  ^ScAos  to  the  thyrsus  but  rather  the  full  phrase 
Kioraivov  )8€Ao5,  where  the  epithet  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  well-known  "  limiting  "  epithets,  of  which  imjvoi  kvwv 
is  an  exaggerated  instance.  The  descriptive  touch  is  most 
natural  when  we  remember  that  the  thyrsus  is  here  men- 
tioned for  the  first  time  in  the  play  (and,  indeed,  for  the  first 
time  in  extant  Greek  literature).  Further,  line  733,  Ovpa-ois 
il>7rAio-/x€vai  shows  that  the  poet  regarded  it  as  a  weapon 
or  missile;  and  lastly,  in  the  Dionysiaca  of  Nonnus  (the 
authority  of  which  will  be  admitted  by  Mr.  Tyrrell,  who  is 
as  fond  as  Hermann  of  quoting  it)  we  find,  in  the  43rd  book 
alone,  Kur<ro<l>6pois  ^^iiLVois^  Kurarjev  ft^o?,  Ovpao^  &Kwrurrrjpy 
and  x«P«^*'a  Ovpa-ov  couras  Stitcd  aoi  ^ScAos  oAAo.  When  Mr. 
Tyrrell  tells  us  twice  over  that  Ovpaos  is  expressly  distin- 
guished from  piXos  in  line  761,  he  forgets  to  notice  that  the 
contrast  in  that  passage  lies  between  &vp<ros and  Aoyx<«>Toi' 
jScAos. 

At  line  864  we  have  ^'  iv  iravyv\ioLi  x^P^^^  ftjo-o)  ttotc 
AevKov   iroS*  dva^cucxcvovo-a,   Sopav    cts   aiOipa  Spo<r€p6v  piir- 


TOVO-'  <09  vejSpos  K.  T.  A.  The  note  runs  thus : — "  I  read 
Sopav"  [for  the  MS.  reading  Scpav]  "//4^  bacchanal  fawnskin, 
piTTTuv  .  .  ,  .cannot  well  be  applied  to  the  neck."  To 
this  we  reply  that  Euripides  never  uses  Sopot  as  equivalent  to 
v^ppky  but  (when  v€^p&  itself  is  not  used)  always  prefers  a 
periphrasis,  e,  g.  KaracmKrol  Sop<u,  vtpplov  Sopaiy  vtfipov 
S^as,  v€/3piav  ira/iTToUikoi  oToAiScs.  Next,  pCTrrctv  can  be 
applied  to  the  neck,  for  Pindar  has  the  phrase  puj/avxtyi 
<rw  Kkovtff.  Lastly,  it  is  awkward,  if  not  ludicrous,  for  the 
chorus  in  the  same  breath  to  compare  itself  to  a  fawn  and 
to  speak  of  "  tossing  the  fawnskin  into  the  dewy  air." 

In  line  986,  Kirchoff  and  Mr.  Tyrrell  independently  pro- 
pose 6p(,Sp6fMw  for  optoSpofmif.  The  latter  states  apologetic- 
ally that  opiBpofLos  '^  has  the  analogy  of  opCfioKxo^  and  opi- 
parrj^J*  He  might  have  added  opLKTwroq  and  optirAovos,  or, 
better  still,  have  told  us  that  the  word,  so  far  from  being 
a  vague  and  shadowy  conjecture,  has  a  real  existence  ^n 
Nonnus,  Dion,  5,  229),  altiiough  Liddeli  and  Scott  do  not 
happen  to  say  so. 

The  limits  of  this  notice  prevent  our  discussion  of  other 
points  of  textual' criticism  (not  to  mention  exegesis)  suggested 
byl^Mr.  Tyrrell's  book ;  .but  we  cannot  lay  it  down  without 
commending  it  to  scholars  as  an  interesting  addition  to  the 
literature  of  the  subject  J.  Edwin  Sandys. 


Stamm's  Ulfilas,  neu  herausgegeben  von  M.  Heyne.    Funfte  Auilage. 
Paderbom:  Schoningh. 

This  work  has  received  so  many  improvements  and  additions 
firom  its  latest  editor,  Dr.  Moritz  Heyne,  that  it  has  in  its 
present  shape  little  more  than  the  title  in  common  with  the 
first  edition  of  1858.  In  the  first  place  the  text  has  under- 
gone a  thorough  revision,  based  on  the  results  of  Uppstrom's 
labours,  whose  accurate  study  of  the  difficult  Gothic  MSS. — 
most  of  them  palimpsests — enabled  him  to  introduce  many 
himdred  corrections  into  the  received  text  The  fact  that 
all  of  these  corrections  have  been  incorporated  into  the  text 
of  the  present  edition  alone  gives  a  high  value  to  the  work 
for  advanced  scholars  no  less  than  beginners,  for  whom  it  is 
mainly  intended.  The  interests  of  the  critical  student  of 
Gothic  are  also  consulted  in  the  various  readings  of  the  Milan 
MSS.  and  the  marginal  glosses  of  the  Codex  Argenieus,^vtTL 
at  the  foot  of  each  page.  The  text  is  followed  by  a  full, 
though,  of  course,  not  exhaustive,  glossary,  and  a  grammar, 
comprising  phonology,  flexion,  and  syntax,  of  which  the  two 
first  sections  have  in  the  present  edition  been  entirely  recast, 
and  brought  up  to  the  present  state  of  Teutonic  philology ; 
the  s)mtax,  however,  has  been  left  in  its  original  form,  which, 
although  brief,  is  clear  and  accurate,  and  gives  all  that  can 
be  required  by  the  majority  of  students.  The  glossary  is 
followed  by  a  very  useful  appendix — a  list  of  over  fifty  words, 
which  in  consequence  of  Uppstrom^s  corrections  will  have  to 
be  expunged  from  the  dictionaries.  The  latest  addition  to 
the  Phonology  is  Westphal's  important  **  Auslautsgesetz,"  of 
which  Dr.  He)me  gives  a  brief  abstract 

The  only  fault  to  be  found  with  the  book  is  the  omission 
of  the  Vienna  runes  and  the  Gothic  distich,  which,  although 
corrupt  and  of  comparatively  small  value,  ought  to  have  been 
added  for  convenience  of  reference. 

After  looking  through  such  a  work  as  tliis — so  unpre- 
tentious in  form,  so  thoroughly  scientific  in  execution — ^we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  high  character  of  German 
philology  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  excellence  of  the  text- 
books it  puts  into  the  hands  of  beginners,  who  are  thus 
trained  to  a  methodical  and  intelligent  habit  of  study  from 
the  very  outset  Henry  Sweet. 
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Pantohatantra ;  ou,  Les  Cinque  Livres,  recueil  d'apologues  et  de 
contes,  traduit  dtt  Sanscrit  par  £douard  Lancerean,  membre  de  la 
Society  asiatique.    Paris,  1871. 

Professor  Benfey,  in  the  introduction  to  his  translation  of 
the  Patuhatantra^  has  so  exhaustively  treated  the  literature 
of  this  remarkable  Sanskrit  book  that  he  has  left  but  a  few 
scattered  gleanings  for  those  who  succeed  him.  Every  story 
is  there  carefully  traced  through  its  various  subsequent  forms; 
and  his  translation,  though  based  on  Kosegarten's  edition, 
has  corrected  its  not  unfrequent  errors  by  a  collation  of  new 
MSS.  Still  his  valuable  book  is  hardly  adapted  for  the 
general  reader.  Its  very  fulness  makes  it  rather  wearisome ; 
and  M.  Lancereau  has  done  good  service  in  giving  us  its 
general  results  in  a  compact  and  readily  available  form. 
His  pre^e  gives  a  short  dcetch  of  the  various  versions  and 
imitations  which  gradually  naturalised  these  old  apologues  in 
every  literature ;  and  in  his  notes  to  his  translation  he  adds 
brief  references  to  the  different  books,  where  the  reader  will 
find  a  reproduction  of  each  several  story,  and  many  of  these 
references  are  added  from  his  own  reading.  His  translation 
is  accurate  \  and  the  whole  volume  will  be  of  great  service 
to  any  one  who  wishes  to  trace  the  literary  history  of  any 
particular  apologue. 

The  only  fault  which  we  have  to  find  with  the  book  is  that 
M.  Lancereau  has  confined  himself  too  much  to  the  "  Ein- 
leitung."  Thus  he  has  omitted  to  take  advantage  of  the 
additions  which  were  given  by  Prof  Benfey  and  some  of  his 
contributors  in  the  Orient  und  Occident^  and  he  never  refers 
to  the  former's  reviews  in  the  Ausland  for  1858  and  1859. 
Benfey  has  there  shown  (cf.  O.  u.  O,  ii.  169)  that  witik 
regard  to  the  cycle  of  stories  in  the  Panchatantra  and  other 
similar  collections  there  are  three  distinct  "moments "in  the 
history  of  their  transmission.  Their  origin  is  generally 
Buddhist,  and  it  is  in  Buddhist  books  that  we  are  in  most 
cases  to  look  for  their  oldest  forms;  they  were  thence 
adapted  by  the  Brahmans  and  incorporated  in  their  Sanskrit 
literature;  and  it  is  from  these  Indian  adaptations  that 
they  have  spread  westward  over  Europe.  M.  Lancereau 
omits  all  notice  of  these  points,  and  treats  the  Panchatantra 
too  often  as  the  original  source,  and  not  as  merely  one  of 
the  incidental  stages  of  transmission. 

In  the  third  volume  of  Orient  und  Occident^  there  was  a 
very  interesting  paper  by  Benfey,  and  another  by  Bastian, 
on  the  Siamese  version  of  the  Panchatantra^  the  Nanthuk 
Pakkaranam,  i.  e.  Nandakarprakaranam^  or  the  history  of 
the  buU  Nandaka,  which  is  a  version  of  the  first  two  books 
of  the  Hindu  collection ; — only  there  it  is  the  merchant's 
bull  Sanjlvaka  which  is  lefl  in  the  forest,  and  Nandaka 
continues  the  journey  with  his  master,  while  in  the  Siamese 
version  the  names  are  reversed.  Benfey  remarks:  "diese 
siamesische  Bearbeitung  des  Pantschatantra  wird  wahrschein- 
lich  auf  die  Geschichte  dieses  Werks  ein  neues  Licht  werfen, 
und  es  ist  sehr  zu  wiinschen,  dass  Hr.  Dr.  Bastian  sie 
voUstandig  veroffentliche."  No  reference  to  this  version  is 
to  be  found  in  M.  Lancereau's  notes.  Dr.  Bastian  in  his 
paper  gives  a  translation  of  the  Siamese  version  of  "  The 
Sandpiper  and  the  Sea"  (Lancereau,  i.  13),  "The  Grateful 
Beasts  and  the  Ungrateful  Man"  (the  second  fable  in 
Benfe/s  appendix  to  the  first  book,  from  the  Berlin  MS.), 
**  The  Wicked  Tiger "  (which  is  partly  connected  with  the 
fourth  fable  of  the  fifth  book),  "  The  Ape  and  the  Sparrow" 
(Lancereau,  i.  18,  19),  and  "The  Foolish  Friend"  (Benfe/s 
appendix  to  the  first  book,  story  12),  With  regard  to  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  fables  of  the  first  book,  "Les 
Singes  et  I'Oiseau,"  and  "Le  Passereau  et  le  Singe,"  M. 
Lancereau  has  himself  remarked  that  the  latter  fable  "  n'est 
qu'une  seconde  forme  de  la  pr^^dente ; "  and  Benfey  had 
conjectured  in  his  introduction j  p.  271,  that  it  was  a  later 


interpolation,  as  it  is  omitted  in  Somadeva  dSiA  the  Arabic 
version,  and  is  transferred  in  several  of  the  MSS.  to  the 
fourth  book,  just  as  it  is  inserted  in  the  Hitopadesa  in  the 
third.  It  is  also  omitted  in  the  Siamese  version,  and  Benfey 
remarks  in  a  note  :  "die  von  mir  an  dieser  Stelle  ausgespro- 
chene  Vermuthung  findet  in  der  vorliegenden  Mit^eilung 
ihre  Bestatigung."  The  Siamese  fables  frequently  differ 
widely  from  their  Sanskrit  form,  but  their  variations  are 
often  of  great  interest 

M.  Lancereau  had  probably  finished  his  work  before  the 
publication  of  Prof.  Benfey's  letter  in  the  Academy  for 
August  I  (vol.  il  p.  387),  or  he  would  no  doubt  have 
alluded  to  the  important  Syriac  translation  of  Kaliiah  and 
Dimnahy  so  fortunately  discovered  by  Prof  Bicknell,  in 
August  1870,  in  the  episcopal  library  at  Miridin,  We  await 
the  publication  of  this  invaluable  MS.  with  the  liveliest 
interest  If,  as  Prof.  Benfey  hopes  in  his  letter,  we  should 
be  able  by  its  means  "  completely  to  restore  the  Sanskrit 
form  of  the  original  in  all  essential  points,"  it  would  throw  a 
ray  of  light  on  the  history  of  these  apologues  at  the  very 
point  where  it  is  most  enveloped  in  obscurity. 

E.    B.    COWELL. 

DISCOVERY  OF  THE  OLDEST  RECENSION 
OF  THE  PANCHATANTRA. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ACADEMY. 

Sir,— Yoa  were  good  enough  to  insert  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  your 
journal  for  last  August  (vol.  ii.  p.  387)  a  notice  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Syriac  version  of  the  Indian  original,  the  first  five  sections  of  which 
have  been  preserved  in  Indian  literature  under  the  name  of  the  Pan^ 
chatantra.  May  I  ask  you  to  accord  a  place  in  your  widely  circulated 
journal  to  the  following  account  of  another  discovery  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
inferior  in  interest  to  the  preceding. 

In  my  work  on  the  Panchatantra  (vol.  L  p.  5,  and  preface,  pp.  xviii, 
zix)  I  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  southern  recension  of 
that  collection,  and  remarked  that  the  variations  of  this  from  the  older 
recension,  as  preserved  to  us  in  the  effluents  of  the  Pehlevi  translation 
(sixth  century  A. D.),  are,  comparatively  speaking,  excessively  slight,  and 
that  therefore  the  very  considerable  transformations  which  the  MSS. 
of  the  Panchatantra  hitherto  known  exhibit  must  have  taken  place 
posterior  to  the  date  of  the  southern  recension. 

This  view  was  founded  in  the  main  upon  Dubois'  translation  of  the 
Panchatantra  (Le  Panchatantra  ou  les  cinq  ruses.  Fables  du  Brahme 
Vichnou  Sarma  &*c.  Paris,  1826),  but  owing  to  the  character  of  this 
translation  (cf.  vol.  i.  p.  5,  of  my  work)  could  not  be  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  certainty. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  A.  Bumell,  who  has  rendered  such 
eminent  services  in  the  collection  and  investigation  of  Sanskrit  MSS. 
and  works,  I  have  been  put  in  possession,  a  few  days  since,  of  a  MS. 
of  the  southern  recension,  which  in  the  fullest  manner  confirms  the 
view  which  I  had  ventured  to  express. 

In  the  fables  and  tales,  this  recension  agrees  perfectly — ^with  a  few 
quite  insignificant  exceptions — with  the.  Arabic  version,  and  makes  it 
not  improbable  that  it  assumed  the  form  which  it  exhibits  in  the  MS. 
before  me,  not  very  long  after  the  Sanskrit  original  came  to  Persia. 

In  the  first  book,  it  contains  but  one  story  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  Sjrriac  and  Arabic  texts ;  and  one  fable  is  transposed.  In  both 
cases  it  agrees  with  the  Hitopadesa,  the  close  affinity  of  which  to  this 
southern  recension  I  have  called  attention  to  in  more  than  one 
passage  of  my  book.  But  the  agreement  of  the  Hitopadesa  with  the 
MS.  before  me  is  far  greater  than  I  could  have  suspected  with  the  ma- 
terials then  at  my  disposal.  Apart  from  the  changes  which  the  editor 
of  the  Hitopadesa  has  permitted  himself  to  introduce,  he  seems  to  have 
taken  mainly  this  southern  recension  as  his  basis,  and  in  this  way  we 
obtain  a  new  piece  of  evidence  for  the  determination  of  the  date  at 
which  the  latter  must  already  have  existed.  The  publication  by 
Aufrecht  of  Ujjvaladatta's  commentary  on  the  Unddi-SiUras,  which 
mention  the  Hitopadesa,  has  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  latter  is 
older  than  the  time  of  Ujjvaladatta  (twelfth-fifteenth  century  a.d.)  ; 
and  hence  it  follows  that  the  recension  of  the  southern  Panchatantra 
which  forms  its  basis  is  older  still.    If  this  be  true,  the  date  of  this 
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recension  would  fall  between  the  sixth  and  about  the  twelfth  century  of 
our  era. 

To  turn  to  the  second  and  fourth  boolcs :  the  MS.  before  me  agrees 
in  every  particular  as  to  the  stories  with  the  Arabic  text.  The  third 
book  shows  a  variation,  which  it  again  shares  with  the  Hito/>adesa,  A 
further  variation  from  the  Syraic  and  Arabic  texts  agrees  with  the 
other  recensions  of  the  Fanchatantra  known  to  me.  This  together 
with  another  variation  in  the  fifth  book  form,  so  to  say,  the  link  which 
serves  to  unite  the  southern  Tecension,  whidi  we  must  regard  as  the 
oldest,  with  the  other  and  later  versions. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  these  relations  further  in  detail  at  present, 
as  the  introduction  to  the  edition  of  the  Syriac  version,  which  we  hope 
soon  to  be  able  to  publish,  will  explain  the  whole  matter  fully.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  not  unlikely  that  either  the  writer  of  these  lines  or  some 
other  scholar  in  this  field  may  be  able  ,to  publish  an  edition  of  this 
oldest,  and  undoubtedly  most  important,  recension  of  the  Fanchatantra, 

Gottin^^  March  16,  1872.  Th.  Bsnfey. 


RESEARCHES  IN  TANJQRE. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ACADEMY, 
Sir, — Since  my  last  letter  I  have  made  several  discoveries  in  the 
Palace  Library  here.  Among  MSS.  of  Sanskrit  books  already  known 
I  have  found  two  Grantha  copies  of  the  rare  Harshacariia  ;  one  of  these 
contains  only  the  beginning,  the  other  ends  abruptly  with  a  short 
8th  chapter  like  the  MS.  described  by  Dr.  Hall  ( Vasavadattd^  pref.  p. 
53) ;  it  therefore  is  likely  that  this  curious  romance  was  never  finished. 
Both  MSS.  begin  with  the  second  half  of  the  second  verse  quoted  by 
Dr.  Hall ;  they  are  old  for  palm-leaf  MSS.  (seventeenth  century),  and 
are  very  correct. 

In  the  same  place  I  have  found  a  palm-leaf  MS.  of  the  hitherto 
unknown  medical  treatise,  the  Bhela  SamhUd^  which  closely  resembles 
the  Caraka-S,  This  MS.  has  been  copied  from  a  defective  origmal, 
but  what  is  left  of  this  ancient  *  treatise  is  veiy  interesting. 

There  are  in  the  same  hbrary  many  new  lexicographical  vrorks,  some 
of  which  are  attributed  to  Harsha^  Bdifa^  and  other  well-known 
writers.  They  mostly  seem  of  little  vsdue^  and  of  doubtful  authenticity. 
There  is  however  a  Bhoja  nigha^ht  \Ndtnamdlika\^  which  is  most  likely 
the  real  Kosha  referred  to  (I  cannot  say  quoted)  by  later  commentators. 
It  contains  in  three  sections  and  about  320  slokas  synonymous  names  for 
the.  gods  [Indroy  Agni^  VaruMO^  Siva,  &c.),  and  their  belongings, 
for  celestisd  and  for  terrestrial  objects.  The  MS.  (which  is  in  the  Telugu 
character)  is  far  from  correct. 

The  names  of  the  early  dramatists  mentioned  in  the  Mdlaz'ikdgnimitra 
are  given  in  Kdfavemt^s  Commentary  (also  in  the  same  library),  as  Bhdsa^ 
Saumilla^  and  Kaviputra^  or  Bhdsa,  Kaviputra^  and  Saumilla, 

Elsewhere  I  have  found  MSS.  of  the  Vaikhdtiasa  pravarakhai^a, 
and  of  Saya^a's  commentaries  on  the  smaller  brdhmanas  of  the  Sdma" 
veda. 

When  my  edition  of  the  Sdmavidhdi^a  (which  has  long  been  nearly 
printed)  is  finished,  I  hope  to  undertake  editions  of  the  irsJuya  and 
Devatddhydya  brdhmanas. 

The  Madras  government  has  directed  me  to  examine  a  large  col- 
lection of  copies  of  inscriptions  in  the  Telugu  country ;  I  hope  to  find 
some  historical  facts  in  them.  The  inscriptions  of  S.  India  seldom 
give  any  other  date  than  the  year  of  the  king's  reign ;  but  as  they  exist 
in  countless  numbers,  and  often  refer  to  contemporary  kings  of  other 
parts  of  India,  it  must  be  often  possible  to  restore  the  real  dates. 
Sir  W.  Elliott  has  done  this  already  in  several  cases,  and  with  important 
results. 

The  most  serious  impediment  to  progress  in  this  way  arises  from  the 
numbers  and  size  of  the  inscriptions.  The  one  round  the  shrine  of  the 
great  Siva  temple  in  this  place  covers  about  half  an  acre  of  wall ;  it 
records  donations  by  a  king  named  Keppd  Kesari  Varman,  a  name  quite 
unknown  to  local  tradition,  and  another  good  proof  of  the  jsntire  worth- 
lessness  of  the  local  legends  (Mdhdtmydi, 

You  will  have  seen  already  the  first  numbers  of  the  Indian  Antiquary, 
edited  by  Mr.  Bui^^ess.  Dr.  Jaeschke  has  finished  the  first  part  (120 
pp.)  of  his  great  Tibetan  Dictionary.  Dr.  Gundert*s  admirable  Malay- 
alam  Dictionaxy  will  be  finished  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  then  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  a  real  Tamil  Dictionary  may  be  undertaken  by  some 
competent  scholar.    Mr.   C.   P.  Brown's  Telugu    Dictionary  leaves 


nothing  to  be  desired.  I  have  hi^pily  been  successful  in  my  endeavours, 
to  induce  the  learned  Basel  missionaries  to  bring  out  a  Tulu  Grammar. 
This  interesting  Dravidian  dialect,  which  must  soon  become  extinct,  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  for  Dravidian  comparative  philology.  This 
grammar  is  already  in  the  press.  It  will  include  a  select  vocabulary. 
Tanjore,  Feb,  29,  1872.  A.  Burkbli. 


*  U  is  mentioned  by  the  CaraJhhS,  as  one  of  the  authentic  medical  SafHhitas. 


Contents  of  the  yournals. 

Hermes,  voL  vi.  pt.  3. — M.  Haupt :  Coniectanca.  [Emendations  of 
places  in  Plutarch's  Morals  and  the  Metamorphoses  of  Apuleius.]— 
A.  Luchs  :  On  Plautus.  [On  the  scanning  of  nescio,  with  remarks  on 
the  text  of  sundry  passages.}— W.  Dittenberger :  Roman  names  in 
Greek  Inscriptions  and  Literature.  [The  present  article  is  principally 
on  Uie  Greek  mode  of  representing  the  Latin  u  and  v.  The  writer 
maintains  that  o  =■  H  is  older  than  ov  =  i{,  discusses  the  instances  in 
which  u  is  represented  by  the  Greek  v  or  «,  and  enumerates  the  equi- 
valents of  qu.  The  consonant  v,  when  not  entirely  omitted,  as  ia 
BotXXoi,  is  shown  to  be  expressed  by  either  ov  or  /3,  3  beii^,  during 
the  imperial  period,  pretty  conamon,  though  it  never  entirely  sup- 
planted the  older  eqmvalent :  the  occasioiuj  use  of  the  diphthongs 
av,  cv,  ov,  for  the  Latin  av,  ev^  dv,  is  explained  as  due  to  the  gradual 
approximation  of  Greek  pronunciation  to  the  modem  usi^.  This 
lughly  interesting  essay  concludes  with  some  remarks  on  the  Greek 
representatives  of  the  I^tin  nsj  and  on  the  tendency  to  assimilate  Latin 
names  to  famiUar  Greek  words.] — H.  Jordan  :  The  Templum  Deae 
Syriae  at  Rome. — Th.  Mommsen  :  Fragments  of  Johannes  of  Antioch 
and  Joharmes  Malalas.  [The  Greek  text  with  an  important  historical 
conmientary.] 

BeYue  Critique,  March  2. — The  philological  articles  in  this  number 
are  reviews  (anonvmous)  of  Uricoechea's  Gramatica  de  la  lengua 
chibcha   and  Haag^s  Vergleichung  des  Frakrit  mit  den  romaniscken 

Sprachen;  the  former  work   receives  very  high  conunendation. 

March  9. — "  X.**  notices  L.  Dindorf 's  Historici  Graeci  Minor es^  and 
'*P.  M,"  (=Paul  Meyer)  .7»/  Theory  and  Fractke  of  Creole  Grammar^ 
by  J.  J.  Thomas,  whose  labours  here  find  a  competent  and  at  the  sam& 

time  most  appreciative  critic March  16. — £1.  Toumier,  in  a  careful 

article  on  W.  Dindorf 's  Lexicon  Sophocleum^  pronounces  the  book  to- 
be  an  improvement  on  EUendt,  and  less  indebted  to  him  than  might  be 
supposed ;  pointing  out,  however,  marks  of  haste,  and  also  omissions 
which  give  the  work  the  air  of  being  a  plaidoyer  in  favour  of  Dindorf 's 
edition  of  Sophocles. — ^The  number  concludes  with  a  notice,  by  £. 
Sayous,  of  Ujfalvy's  Langue  magyare^  Budenz's  Ugrische  Sprach- 
stndien^  and  Die  finnisch-ungarischen  Sprachen  und  die  Urheimath  des 
Menschengeschlechtes^  by  D.  £.  D.  Europaeus. 

Zeitschrift  der  d.  morgenL  Oetfellsohafk,  vol.  xxv.  No.  4. — Lin- 
guistic studies  in  ancient  Arabic,  by  Dr.  Blau,  part  i.  [On  the  original 
form  and  prevalence  of  the  article.] — Extracts  firom  Dsch&mi's  Love- 
poems»  by  Fr.  Ruckert  [continued]. — Report  on  a  collection  of  Indian 
coins,  by  W.  Pertsch. — Semitic  loan-words  in  Egyptian,  by  Dr.  Lauth. 
[Cook*s  essay  in  Murray's  Nru)  Bible  Commentary^  vol.  i.,  should  have 
been  mentioned.] — The  physician's  song,  Rigveda^  x.  97,  by  R.  Roth. — 
On  the  antiqui^  of  the  Cassel  MS.  of  the  Bible  (Kenn.  157),  by  Dr. 
Zunz. — Extract  from  letters  of  Dr.  Prym  and  Dr.  Kiepert — Bibli<^Ta- 
phical  notices :  Bibliotheca  Indica^  1 865-1 870,  rev.  by  A.  W. — T^ner^ 
De  vocibus  primae  declinationis  Wearumque  declinatione^  by  Noldeke. — 
Wright*s  Apocryphal  Acts  of  the  Apostles^  also  by  Noldeke— Stade, 
Ueber  den  Urspung  der  mehrlautigen  Thaliodrter  der  Giezsprache^  by 
L.  iv. 

Jonmal  Aaiatique,  No.  67.— Extracts  firom  the  Paritta,  texU  and 
commentaries  in  Pali,  by  M.  Grimblot,  with  introduction,  translatioiv 
notes,  ?md  notices  by  M.  L^on  Feer. — Royal  chronicle  of  Cambodge,  by 
M.  Fr.  Gamier. — Memoir  on  the  ancient  history  of  Japan,  according  to 
the  Wen  hien  tong  kao  of  Ma-touan-lin,  by  M.  d'Hervey  de  Saint- 
Denys. — De  Goeje's  Bibliotheca  geographorum  arabieorum,  rer.  by  M. 
Barbier  de  Meynard. — Assyrian  tablets,  translated  by  M.  Oppert. 
[Papers  and  traxislations  epitomised  by  Menant  Valuable  astronomical 
identifications.  A  mistake  in  the  first  translation,  through  not  noticing 
a  tablet  in  Inscr.  iii.  55.  Anu  and  Bel  are  names  given  to  the  moon 
from  the  1st  to  the  5th  day,  and  from  the  loth  to  the  15th ;  conse- 
quently the  rendering  **in  the  hour  of  Anu*'  and  "Bel"  must  be 
amended.] — Paspati's  £tudes  sur  Us  Tchinghiatti,  &c.,  by  M.  Belin. 


EBRATA  IN   No.  44. 

Page  107  (^),  line  33,  for  "  general "  read  "  gradual." 

„      .,  {b),  line  59,  for  "  pomp^inne  "  read  "  pompSense/' 

„    108  [b),  line  66,  for  " Poller  "  read  "Potter.** 

„    III  {b)t  line  31,  for  Lat.  70°  40'  read  Lat.  73°  40'. 

fi    i>7  (^}*  line  37,  for  "  imitated  the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem"  read  "  imitated 

the  Talmud  of  Babylon." 

„    118  (tf),  line  26,  for  "thrice"  read  "twice." 
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/headers  are  reminded  that  the  mention  of  New  Books^  Articles^ 
&*c^  m  our  lists  is  intended  as  a  guarantee  of  their  importance. 

The  Editor  of  The  Academy  cannot  undertake  to  return  com- 
munications which  are  not  asked  for. 

The  next  number  will  be  published  on  Wednesday y  May  i,  and 
Advertisements  should  be  sent  in  by  April  27. 

Oeneral  Literatiore. 


liCTd  Byron.    Von  Karl  Elze.    Berlin  :  Oppenheim,  1870. 

IflOrd  Byron :  a  Biography,  with  a  Critical  Essay  on  his  Place  in  Lite- 
rature. By  Karl  Elze.  Translated  with  the  Author's  sanction,  and 
edited  with  Notes.    John  Murray,  1872. 

This  German  biography  of  Byron  with  its  English  trans- 
lation appear  in  England  at  an  appropriate  time.  Moore's 
Lije  of  the  poet,  first  published  in  1830,  is  now  just  ceasing 
to  be  copyright,  and  we  may  expect  to  see  it  shortly  in  a 
variety  of  cheap  forms.  It  had  remained  as  yet  the  only 
English  biography  of  Byron  having  a  certain  completeness 
of  scale  and  execution,  and  an  authoritative  character.  It 
is  richly  laden — ^but,  in  its  quality  of  biography  db  extra, 
overloaded — ^with  Byron's  own  letters  and  memoranda. 
These,  first-rate  of  their  kind,  might  very  well  be  now  sepa- 
rated from  Moore's  connecting  and  sometimes  interfering 
narrative,  and  re-issued  compendiously  for  general  perusal 
Moore's  proper  handiwork  would  then  remain  to  speak  for 
itself;  and,  whatever  its  merits  of  intention  and  perform- 
ance, would  certainly  not  satisfy  all  the  demands  of  a 
Byronic  student  of  ^e  present  day  \  and  meanwhile  the 
allegations  put  forth  by  Mrs.  Stowe  have  deflected  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  all  materials  relating  to  Byron,  and 
require  to  be  assessed,  and,  so  far  as  yet  possible,  dis- 
posed of. 

Professor  Elze  has  produced  a  very  readable  narrative,  of 
just  about  the  right  size :  it  is  not  lengthy,  nor  yet  curt,  but 
sets  forth  the  remarkable  and  interesting  career  of  Byron  on 
a  scale  commensurate  with  the  greatness  of  the  poet  Of 
Byron's  own  writing,  in  the  way  of  letters  or  memoranda, 
there  is  hardly  a  trace  here,  so  that  no  biography  could  in 
this  respect  be  more  diverse  from  Moore's.  The  German 
professor  shows  a  familiar  current  acquaintance,  not  only 
with  that  book,  but  with  Byronic  memoirs  and  materials  in 
general.  This  indeed  is  no  more  than  might  have  been 
fairly  expected  from  a  writer  so  well-read  in  English  lite- 
rature :  the  preface  of  his  translator  refers  to  previous  works 
in  which  Professor  Elze  has  proved  his  knowledge  in  this 
line — 2.  Selection  from  the  British  Poets^  Reminiscences  of  a 
Tour  through  En^and  and  Scotland^  a  critical  edition  of 
Hamlet^  editorship  of  the  Year-book  of  the  German  Shake- 
spearean Society y  a  Life  of  Walter  Scott,  The  last-named 
writer  seems  to  share  with  Byron,  to  an  extent  scarcely  war- 
ranted, the  admiration  of  the  professor,  who  speaks  of  Shake- 
speare, Milton,  Byron,  and  Scott,  as  "  four  poets  of  unsur- 
I)assed  genius  " — reckoning  in,  however,  the  prose  romances 
of  Sir  Walter  as  a  part  of  his  poetic  performance.  The 
final  chapter  is  "  On  Byron's  Place  in  Literature,**  and  shows 
an  amplitude  of  scope  such  as  we  expect  from  a  critical- 
minded  German.  The  remarks  on  Byron  as  the  creator  in 
literature  of  that  great  factor  in  modem  thought  which  is 
termed  ''  Weltschmerz  "  are  remarkably  sound  and  telling : 
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and  it  is  curious  for  the  English  reader  to  be  informed,  though 
probably  not  far  from  the  truth,  that,  amid  the  immense 
influence  that  Byron's  poems  have  had  all  over  Europe,  the 
country  in  which  they  have  produced  least  effect  is  England 
itself.  In  other  respects  this  estimate  of  B>Ton's  poetry  is 
capable  and  pointed,  without,  perhaps,  advancing  anything 
that  is  very  novel,  or  that  transcends  in  keenness  other 
studies  from  competent  hands.  Preceding  this  chapter  is 
another  on  "  Characteristics  of  Byron,"  holding  a  very  even 
balance  between  the  good  personal  qualities  and  the  bad — 
such,  for  instance,  as  generosity  and  stinginess:  Professor 
Elze  is  ready  to  believe  in  the  first,  without  denying  or 
dissipating  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  second.  Never- 
theless it  may  be  that,  as  regards  the  main  typical  image  of 
Byron  which  the  author  has  before  his  mind's  eye,  he  is  some- 
what too  much  disposed  to  reject  d  priori  such  allegations 
as  would  tend  to  disfigure  or  remould  it,  and  to  determine 
that  so-and-so  is  not  true  because  it  cannot  and  must  not  be 
true. 

Naturally,  the  transaction  to  which  the  biographer  would 
be  most  likely  to  apply  this  questionable  test  of  truth  is  the 
mutual  relations  between   Byron  and  his  half-sister,  Mrs. 
Leigh,  or  wHat  is  termed  "The  Stowe  Scandal":  and  I 
think  his  resolute  predisposition  (however  unconscious  of 
any  unfairness)  to  scout  the  whole  story  has  npt  failed  to 
leave  a  trace  amid  the  many  points  of  argument,  of  more 
or  less  cogency,  that  he  brings  forward  to  refute  the  allega- 
tions.   That  he  disbelieves  and  contests  the  story  is  of 
course  no  matter  of  complaint,  nor  yet  of  surprise :  every- 
body would  wish  to  disbelieve  it,  most  people  appear  to  do 
so,  and  perhaps  not  even  Mrs.  Stowe  herself  would  venture 
to  say  that  the  charge  improved — certainly  we  should  dissent 
from  her  if  she  did  so.     Of  all  direct  arguments  for  dis- 
believing it — apart  from  its  inherent  or  antecedent  impro- 
bability, which,  I  fancy,  along  with  its  unpleasantness,  weighs 
rather  too  much  with  Professor  Elze — the  strongest  appears 
to  be  the  tenor  of  the  letters  addressed  by  Lady  Byron  to 
Mrs.  Leigh  about  the  time  of  the  separation ;  letters  which 
have  been  published  in  the  Quarterly  Review  and  elsewhere, 
and  which  do  undoubtedly  create  a  strong  presumption  that 
the  lady  who  wrote  in  such  terms  could  not  have  believed 
that  the  sister-in-law  whom  she  was  addressing  had  com- 
mitted incest  with  the  writer's  husband.     But  it  is  not  the 
less  true  that  Mrs.  Stowe,  in  her  later  book  named  Lady 
Byron  Vindicated^  has  grappled  with  this*  difficulty ;  and  has 
suggested — regarding  tihe  dates  of  the  letters,  ascertained  or 
surmisable,  and  the  degree  of  moral  responsibility  which  Lady 
Byron  may  probably  have  imputed  to  Mrs.  Leigh  at  the 
relative  dates— considerations  which  sensibly  diminish  the 
weight  of  the  letters  in  question  as  telUng  against  the  Stowe 
narrative.     Professor  Elze,  in  the  body  of  his  work,  repro- 
duces these  letters  of  Lady  Byron,  with  his  own  comments 
as  to  their  inconsistency  with  the  charge  of  incest:  in  a 
note  at  the  end  of  his  volume  (the  book  Lady  Byron  Vindi- 
cated having  appeared  meanwhile)  he  continues  the  same 
line  of  argument,  but  he  says  not  a  syllable  of  the  theoiy 
advanced  by  Mrs.  Stowe  in  explanation  of  the  letters.     This 
is  hardly  fair :  at  any  rate  it  is  not  the  way  to  convince  the 
reader  who  is  tolerably  au  fait  with  the  details  of  the  con- 
troversy.   The  translator  pursues  a  still  simpler  plan.    What 
Herr  Elze  had  said  about  the  matter  in  the  body  of  the 
book  appears  in  its  place,  but  the  note  has  wholly  vanished : 
it  is  neither  translated  where  it  occurs  in  the  original  nor 
incorporated  with  the  text.     The  translator  therefore  simply 
igiiores  what  Mrs.  Stowe  had  found  to  say  in  reply  to  the 
evidence  adduced  in  confiitation  of  her  original  narrative. 
The  American  lady  may  well  opine  that  the  silence  of  the 
German  as  to  one  of  her  most  important  points,  and  the 
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silence  of  the  Englishman  as  to  her  entire  rejoinder,  are  a 
testimonial  to  the  strength  of  her  position.  We  should  have 
preferred  a  different  kind  of  testimonial;  a  resolute  en- 
counter with  all  the  arguments  or  inferences  put  forward  by- 
Mrs.  Stowe,  and  a  demonstration,  if  practicable,  of  their 
fallacy  or  feebleness.  That  such  a  demonstration  may  still 
be  forthcoming,  we  think  extremely  conceivable :  that  it  has 
yet  been  supplied,  we  do  not  consider.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  what  is  wanted  is  to  be  found  in  the  letters  written 
by  Lady  Byron's  solicitors,  Messrs.  Wharton  apd  Fords,  and 
by  Lord  Wentworth :  but  even  these  letters,  givmg  the 
amplest  extension  to  their  terms,  only  refer  the  real  demon- 
stration to  the  documents  left  by  Lady  Byron  in  charge  of 
her  trustees,  and  as  yet  unpublished — perhaps  never  to  be 
published. 

It  is  observable  that  Professor  Elze,  strongly  as  he  opposes 
the  charge  of  incest,  expresses  his  conviction  that  this  same 
was  the  dark  and  shrouded  accusation  against  Byron  which 
his  wife  communicated,  at  the  very  time  of  the  separation  in 
January  or  February  18 16,  to  her  counsel.  Dr.  Lushington. 
He  also  brings  out,  with  more  relief  perhaps  than  it  had 
received  hitherto,  the  fact  that  rumours  to  the  like  effect 
were  at  that  same  time  current  in  society,  as  accounting  for 
the  separation.  Indeed,  that  this  was  so  can  hardly  be 
doubted  by  any  one  who  reads  the  letter  of  Shelley  to 
Byron,  dated  September  29,  181 6,  and  lately  printed  in  the 
Quarterly  Review:  "  Kinnaird  ,  .  .  informed  me  that  Lady 
Byron  ....  was  living  with  your  sister.  I  felt  much 
pleasure  from  this  intelligence.  I  consider  the  latter  part  of 
it  as  affording  a  decisive  contradiction  to  the  only  important 
calumny  that  ever  was  advanced  against  you.  On  this 
ground,  at  least,  it  will  become  the  world  hereafter  to  be 
silent."  Now,  if  in  18 16  Lady  Byron  accused  her  husband 
of  the  incest  (or  of  attempting  incest),  the  charge  communi- 
cated by  her  to  Mrs.  Stowe  cannot  have  been,  as  some  have 
surmised,  an  insane  or  hypochondriacal  hallucination  of  her 
after  years,  consequent  possibly  upon  a  supposed  resemblance 
to  Byron  borne  by  Mrs.  Leigh's  daughter  Medora,  in  character 
or  otherwise;  and,  if  in  181 6  rumours  of  so  abnormal  an 
offence  as  incest  were  rife  in  society,  it  is  difficult  to  see  on 
what  this  could  have  been  founded,  unless  on  something 
patent  to  society  in  the  conduct  of  Byron  or  of  Mrs.  Leigh 
— for  as  yet  Lady  Byron  divulged  nothing  save  to  her  counsel 
(though  Herr  Elze  seems  to  doubt  this),  and  the  poet  himself 
had  not  so  much  as  published  Manfred^  now  regarded  by 
some  persons  as  symptomatic.  The  letter  of  Shelley  above 
cited  may,  in  this  connection,  be  very  heartily  welcomed  by 
the  vindicators  of  Byron  and  Mrs.  Leigh.  Shelley  had  then 
just  returned  to  England  from  some  months  of  intimate 
communion  with  Byron :  he  knew  Manfred  in  MS.,  and 
himself,  in  the  following  year  1817,  published  his  poem  of 
Loon  and  Cythna,  developing  the  connubial  passion  of  a 
brother  and  sister  as  something  guiltless  in  its  essence.  That 
Shelley,  under  these  conditions,  should  write  to  Byron  a 
private  letter  in  which  the  rumour  in  question  is  treated  as 
a  mere  utter  calunmy,  and  a  refuted  calumny  too,  seems  to 
be  one  of  the  strongest  items  of  evidence  yet  produced  on 
that  side  of  the  debate.  Before  leaving  this  topic,  I  may 
notice  that  one  observation  of  Herr  Elze  has  a  very  incon- 
sequent air.  He  says :  "  Lady  Byron  .  .  .  employs,  in  the 
above-mentioned  remarks  on  Moore's  Life  and  Letters^  the 
following  words:  *  If  the  statement  on  which  my  legal 
advisers  (the  late  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  and  Dr.  Lushington) 
formed  their  opinions  were  false,  the  responsibility  and  the 
odium  should  rest  with  me  only.'  This  scarcely  admits  of 
any  other  interpretation  than  that  she  knew  the  facts  she  had 
stated,  not  from  her  own  personal  observation,  but  only  as 
communicated  to  her  through  a  third    person;    so  that 


ultimately  the  warp  of  this  woof  may  turn  out  to  be  mere 
feminine  gossip."  But  why  should  Lady  Byron's  assertion 
of  her  own  sole  responsibility  in  imparting  a  certain  onerous 
secret  to  her  counsel  indicate  that  to  herself  the  secret  had 
been  betrayed  or  hinted  by  some  one  else  ?  Surely  the  not 
unnatural  inference  is  wholly  in  the  contrary  direction — so 
far  as  any  inference  can  legitimately  be  formed  on  this 
collateral  point 

Among  other  occurrences  of  Byron's  life,  one  that  is 
treated  with  more  than  common  fulness  and  interest  by  Herr 
Elze  is  the  poet's  connection  with  carbonarism  and  revo- 
lutionary movements  in  Italy.  His  slips  in  matters  of 
detail  do  not  appear  to  be  numerous,  though  every  now  and 
then  some  such  can  be  discerned.  The  name  of  tfie  mother 
of  Allegra  was  not  "Miss  Jane  Clermont"  (p.  204  of  the 
translation),  but  Miss  Jane  Clairmont,  ordinarily  called  by 
her  friends  "  Claire  Clairmont"  The  suggestion  (in  which 
Elze  himself  does  not,  however,  believe)  that  Byron  caused 
Allegra  to  be  buried  in  England  in  order  that  the  mother 
might  have  the  opportunity  of  visiting  her  grave  seems  to  be 
thrown  out  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  Aat  Miss  Clairmont  was 
then  still  living  in  Italy,  which  has  since  continued  to  be  her 
home.  Herr  Elze  demurs  to  the  statement  that  Shelley 
avowed  himself  an  atheist :  "  dass  er  sich,  wie  erzahlt  wird, 
wirklich  mit  Atheismus  gebriistet  hat,  ist  wol  nicht  sicher 
verbiirgt."  This  is  not  correct :  for  Shelley,  not  to  speak 
of  graver  utterances  on  the  subject,  signed  his  name  in  the 
visitors'  album  at  Montanvert  with  the  addition — 

E7/IU  ^iXdvBpwwos  9rifjiMKpiriK6s  r*  &$96s  re. 

Admirers  of  Shelley  may  with  pleasure  see  the  testimony 
borne  by  our  author  to  the  great  influence  which  the  works 
of  that  transcendent  poet  exercised  in  Germany  at  the  date 
of  the  "  Young  Germany  "  movement,  when  Byron  also  was 
at  the  acme  of  his  fame :  "  let  it  not  be  forgotten,"  he 
says,  "  that  the  poetry  of  Shelley,  at  that  period,  interested 
and  inflamed  the  youth  of  Germany  in  a  hardly  less  degree 
than  Byron's."  There  is  another  point  connected  with 
Shelley  which  is  persistently  mis-stated  by  all  sorts  of 
writers,  and  by  Herr  Elze  among  them,  and  which  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  try  to  rectify  here.  Leigh  Hunt  (see  his 
Autobiography^  p.  320,  edition  of  i860)  gives  an  account  of 
the  burning  of  the  body  of  Shelley  in  August  1822,  and 
of  the  demeanour,  on  that  occasion,  of  Lord  Byron  and 
himself,  in  which  there  was  nothing  to  reprehend.  He  then 
adds,  "  Yet  see  how  extremes  can  appear  to  meet,"  &c. ; 
and  proceeds  to  record  his  own  and  Byron's  unseemly 
conduct  on  the  same  spot  on  some  other  and  subsequent 
occasion.  "  On  returning  from  one  of  our  visits  to  this  sea- 
shore, we  dined  and  drank :  ...  we  sang,  we  laughed,  we 
shouted,"  &c.  Elze  follows  a  multitude  to  do  evil,  and 
represents  the  riotous  merriment  to  have  ensued  immediately 
after  the  cremation,  "when  he  [Byron]  drove  back  with 
Hunt  through  the  pine-wood  to  Pisa," 

It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  regarding  the  mode  in 
which  the  translation  from  Professor  Elze's  work  has  been 
executed  (apparently  by  the  same  gentleman  who  appends 
the  initials  "R.  N."  to  an  English  rendering  of  some  German 
verses  with  which  his  appendix  concludes).  The  translation 
is  on  the  whole  correct  and  fluent  Now  and  then,  however, 
a  sentence  is  lumbering,  or  even  sometimes  ungrammatical 
— ^as  the  statement  (p.  10 1)  that  "  Byron  .  .  .  laid  down  on 
the  deck  " :  and  throughout  the  translator  assumes  the  right 
of  deviating  from  his  original  in  detail  where  he  thinks  fit 
In  many  instances,  this  is  not  only  allowable  but  advan- 
tageous: he  omits  some  item  of  needless  particularity  for  the 
English  reader,  or  supplies  some  useful  emendation  or 
addendum.     But  this  is  not  always  the  case.     For  example, 
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on  p.  171,  he  omits  a  statement  made  by  Elze  (in  sum- 
marising the  book  Medora  Leigh)  to  the  effect  that  Lady 
Lovelace  gave  Medora  a  sisterly  reception  in  Paris;  on 
p.  174,  he  misses,  presumably  through  mere  squeaniishness, 
Elze's  reference  to  Caligula's  incestuous  love  for  his  sisters, 
appositely  inserted  to  explain  why  some  one  had  likened 
Byron  to  Caligula.  Perhaps  the  same  feeling  has  induced 
the  translator  to  cancel,  from  p.  168,  Elze's  observation 
(pertinent  though  it  is  to  the  serious  argument  here  in  hand) 
that  Byron,  in  his  various  love-affairs,  was  more  seduced 
than  seducer :  and  a  still  less  manly  or  creditable  motive 
may  have  dictated  the  omission,  in  the  same  context,  of 
the  German  author's  denial,  also  wholly  pertinent  to  his 
argument,  of  the  general  immorality  of  continental  married 
life  This  is  not  the  sort  of  translating  to  which  an  author 
of  repute  like  Professor  Elze  deserves  to  be  subjected  (though 
indeed  it  appears  that  he  saw  the  English  version  as  it  was 
passing  through  the  press),  nor  by  which  reasonable  British 
readers  would  wish  to  judge  the  work  of  a  foreign  admirer 
of  one  of  their  great  poets. 

I  may  add  that  the  characteristic  words  of  one  of  Byron's 
least  rdined  mistresses — "Vacca  sua^  eccellenza" — ^which 
are  correctly  quoted  by  Elze,  should  not  have  been  altered 
into  "vacca  tua"*:  this^  if  not  a  mere  slip  in  printing,  is 
an  attempted  correction  which  only  betrays  ignorance  of 
Italian  usage  and  idiom  on  the  part  of  its  concoctor. 

Even  less  approvable  than  the  omissions  just  mentioned 
is  the  detraction  in  which  the  translator,  in  his  preface, 
indulges  regarding  the  venerable  and  noble-natured  Tre- 
lawny,  found  worthy  to  be  loved  by  Shelley ;  and  not  only 
regarding  him,  but  the  various  other  writers  of  Byronic 
memoirs,  with  the  one  exception  of  Moore.  Moore's  Life^ 
as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  is  as  yet  copy- 
right, the  property  of  Mr.  Murray :  the  same  publisher  pro- 
duces the  translation  of  Elze's  work :  and  the  proverb, 
^'Vous  6tes  orfevre.  Monsieur]  Josse,"  may  recur  to  the 
memory  of  some  readers. 

We  have,  however,  to  thank  the  translator  very  heartily 
for  a  considerable  body  of  apposite  and  interesting  informa- 
tion which  he  has  added  in  his  appendix  :  as  on  the  Byron 
lineage,  and  the  taint  of  illegitimacy  in  it  towards  1540 ;  on 
the  early  poems  of  Lord  Byron;  and  on  his  character  as 
recorded  in  the  personal  narratives  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harness, 
Lord  Broughton,  Mr.  Finlay  (who  startled  Byron  in  1823 
by  his  marked  resemblance  to  Shelley),  and  Lord  Har- 
rington. A  portrait  of  Byron  at  Cambridge,  by  Gilchrist 
(not  particularly  well  engraved),  end  a  facsimile  of  Byron's 
very  first  letter,  dated  November  8,  1798,  when  he  was  not 
much  less  than  eleven  years  old,  also  enhance  the  interest 
of  Mr.  Murray's  volume.  W.  M.  Rossetti. 


flldlian  Folk  Songs.  [Canti  popolari  sidliani^  raccolti  ed  illustrati  da 
Giuseppe  Pitr6.  Preceduti  da  uno  studio  critico  dello  stesso  autore.} 
VoL  2.  Palenno,  1871.  {Canti  popolari  delle  Isole  Eolie  e  di  altri 
luogki  di  Sicilian  messi  in  prosa  italiana  ed  illustrati  dal  Prof.  L. 
Uzio  Bruno.]    Messina,  1871. . 

I  POINTED  out  the  importance  and  interest  of  Pitrfe's  col- 
lection of  popular  songs  in  No.  15  of  the  Academy,  The 
present  continuation  possesses  the  same  qualities  in  the 
same  or  even  a  greater  degree,  as  it  contains  not  merely 
lyrical  productions,  but  other  materials  as  well,  including 
those  of  a  ballad  character.  The  separate  sections  contain 
Mnni  or  Canzuni  di  la  naca^  lullabies  or  cradle-songs  j  Jocura^ 
songs  for  children  or  nursery-rhymes ;  Orazioni  e  Cosi  di  Diu^ 
invocations  and  prayers ;  ^Nnimini^  riddles ;  Ariiy  longer  or 
shorter  songs  of  seven  or  eight  verses,  subdivided  into 
Canzuni  ad  arii,  or  simple  lyrical  airs,  and  Storii  ad  arii. 


or  songs  with  a  narrative  foundation ;  S/orii  e  Orazioni, 
ballads  and  sacred  legends ;  Cotiirasti  0  Parti,  longer  poetical 
encounters  or  duels  (the  shorter  ones  are  called  sfide  or 
dubbii,  and  consist  of  a  single  question  with  the  answer) ; 
Satiri,  or  satires ;  Canzuni  murali,  moral  or  religious  songs ; 
and  finally,  Mutteiti  di  lu  palio,  songs  in  praise  of  successful 
racehorses.  I  will  proceed  to  give  a  few  short  samples  of 
the  various  contents  of  the  volume.  A  nursery-rhyme 
runs: — 

*'  Varvarutteddu ; 

Ucca  d*  aneddu ; 

Nasu  afifilatu  ; 

Occhi  di  stiddi ; 

Frunti  quatrata : 

E  te'  cci  'na  timpulata." 

("  Little  chin,  Mouth  like  a  ring,  Pointed  nose.  Eyes  like  stars, 
Square  brows,  And  there's  a  pat  on  the  cheek.")  Like  the 
Scotch :  "  Brow  brow  brenty,  Ee  ee  winky,  Nose  nose  nebby. 
Mouth  mouth  merry,  Chin  chin  chucky,  Catch  a  flee,  catch 
a  flee."  Every  one  knows  too  the  Enghsh :  "  Eye  winker, 
Tom  tinker,"  &c     Another  Sicilian  child's  song  is  : — 

"  Babbalucieddu,  nesci  li  coma, 
Nesci  li  coma  ca  veni  t6  nanna ; 
Veni  t6  nanna  cu  'na  menza  canna, 
E  t'  assicuta  finu  a  la  muntagna." 

("  Little  snail,  put  out  your  horns,  Put  out  your  horns,  for 
mother  is  coming,  Mother  is  coming  with  half  a  stick,  And 
will  chase  you  as  far  as  the  hills.")  So  the  Scotch  :  "  Snail, 
snail,  shoot  out  your  horns,  And  tell  us  if  it  will  be  a  bonnie 
day  the  mom ;"  and  the  English :  "  Snail,  snail,  come  out  of 
your  hole,"  &c. 

Amongst  the  Orazioni,  we  find  prayers  of  a  kind  which 
are  doubtless  offered  up  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  by 
a  very  interesting  portion  of  the  human  race,  namely,  by 
maidens  who  wish  for  a  husband.  In  Sicily,  of  course,  the 
intercession  of  the  saints  is  invoked,  in  the  following  terms : 

'*  Sant'  Antoninu, 
Mittitilu  'n  caminu ; 
San  Pasquali, 
Facitilu  fan ; 
Santu  'Nofriu  gluriusu, 
Beddu,  picciottu  e  graziusu." 

("  Saint  Anthony,  send  us  [a  wedding].  Saint  Pascal,  bring  it 
to  pass,  Glorious  Saint  Onuphrius,  let  him  be  handsome, 
young,  and  agreeable.")  These  Orazioni  or  invocations  are 
addressed  to  all  kinds  of  supernatural  beings,  fi-om  God  to 
the  souls  of  departed  criminals  (see  Academy,  ii.  p.  58),  and 
they  contain  petitions  for  a  bridegroom,  for  the  punishment 
of  a  faithless  lover,  for  an  easy  delivery  as  readily  as  for  the 
return  of  an  absent  son,  for  a  fortunate  number  in  the  lottery, 
for  the  death  of  the  evil  spirits  in  the  body  (!),  for  protection 
against  lightning,  &c.  &c.  They  form  a  very  remarkable 
class,  distinguished  by  their  superstitious  foundation  from  the 
Cosi  di  Diu,  or  purely  religious  morning  and  evening  prayers 
addressed  to  God,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  guardian  angel, 
and  referring  to  the  welfare  of  the  souL  They  are  also  dis- 
tinct from  the  Orazioni  or  sacred  legends  which  appear  in  a 
later  section,  to  which  I  now  turn.  This  is  the  most  extensive 
of  any  (pp.  114-378),  and  contains  nothing  but  narrative 
poems  of  a  secular  or  religious  nature,  the  latter  being  by 
far  the  most  numerous  and  the  longest,  and  generally  relating 
to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Many  of  these  are  very  interesting, 
and  have  received  poetical  treatment  in  other  languages; 
amongst  the  others,  I  may  mention  those  relating  to  famous 
robbers  and  their  deeds,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
sympathies  of  the  people  incline  to  the  side  of  these  heroes 
in  a  way  not  altogether  suitable  to  moral  principles.  At 
the  same  time  some  allowance  should  be  made  for  the 
oppression  under  which  the  lower  classes  were  formerly 
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suffering  in  almost  all  countries,  and  from  which  they  are  not 
even  yet  completely  relieved,  so  that  it  is  scarcely  surprising 
to  find  the  robbers  objects  of  envy  for  their  free  life  in  the 
woods  and  mountains,  and  of  admiration  as  standing  pro- 
tests against  all  kinds  of  oppression.  Robin  Hood  and  the 
Klephts  in  the  popular  poetry  of  modem  Greece  are  repre- 
sented in  exactly  the  same  light  The  officials  and  servants 
of  the  government  on  the  other  hand  are  the  objects  of 
the  bitterest  hatred  to  the  Sicilian  populace,  so  that  in  their 
songs  even  the  inhabitants  of  Hell  refuse  to  associate  with 
sbirriy  or  to  permit  their  entrance,  in  a  way  that  reminds  us 
of  Dante's  "  Chfe  alcuna  gloria  i  rei  ayrebber  d'  elli." 

Of  a  very  different  nature  is  the  poem  La  Baronessa  di 
Cariniy  which  tells  how  the  Baron  of  Carini  slew  his  daughter 
Catherine  on  account  of  a  secret  love  affair  with  her  cousin 
Vincenzo  Vernagallo,  in  the  year  1563.  This  is  one  of  the 
best  creations  of  Sicilian  popular  poetry,  of  almost  unequalled 
beauty,  and  full  of  the  most  passionate  tragedy  strikingly 
set  forth.  There  is  a  special  edition  of  this  poem,  with 
an  introduction  and  glossary  by  Salvatore  Salomone-Marino 
(Palermo,  1870),  which  I  have  noticed  in  the  Gbtting, 
GeL  Anz.  for  that  year  (No.  26).  I  pass  over  various  other 
attractive  poems  in  this  and  other  sections  of  Pitxfe's  collec- 
tion, and  only  pause  for  a  moment  at  the  Muttetti  di  lu 
palio^  as  in  spite  of  their  simpUcity  they  must  have  some 
interest  for  friends  of  the  turf.  They  belong,  in  respect  of 
their  metre,  to  the  class  of  poems  called  Ciuri  {Academy^ 
"•  P-  59)>  and  are  sung  by  successful  jockeys  in  honour 
of  their  horses  as  they  pass  through  the  crowd  of  spectators 
after  the  race.  Some  of  them  date  from  an  early  period, 
and  are  preserved  in  localities  where  np  races  are  now  held. 
Here  is  an  example : — 

"  E  vaja,  via  ! 
E  la  bedda  mirrina 
P'^  pigghiaricd  T  acula  6  patnini, 
Vulau  comu  lu  ventu  e  jundu  prima !  *' 

("  Away,  away,  The  gray  mare,  To  win  the  prize  for  her 
master.  Flew  like  the  wind,  and  arrived  the  first ! ")     The 
prize  here  mentioned  consists  of  a  gilt  wooden  eagle  (acula), 
hung  with  large  silver  coins.    Another  is : — . 
"  E  loria  loria  f 

Nta  qnantu  cavadiizo  cc'  h  'n  Sidlia 

Lu  cavaduzd  mio  porta  yittoria." 

("  Hurrah,  hurrah,  Amongst  all  the  horses  that  are  in  Sicily, 
My  little  horse  wins  the  day ! ")  This  is  the  last  in  the  collec- 
tion, and  is  followed  by  charming  melodies  for  thirty-one  of 
the  songs,  and  finally  by  a  short  glossary,  containing  those 
words  which  have  not  been  explamed  in  any  of  the  nume- 
rous notes  on  the  text  Pitrfe  has  thus  neglected  nothing 
which  could  contribute  to  the  intelligibility  of  his  valuable 
collection,  which  offers  a  faithful  mirror  of  the  life,  thought, 
and  feeling  of  the  Sicilian  people.  There  remain,  however, 
a  good  many  difficulties  in  the  language  of  the  songs,  which 
a  reader  who  has  not  made  himself  at  home  in  it  will  be  glad 
of  other  help  to  overcome.  This  is  offered,  as  regards  the 
Sicilian  dialect  in  general,  and  its  variations  firom  the  forms 
of  the  lingua  illustre,  by  Prof.  Lizio  Bruno's  Canti  popolari 
delle  Isok  Eolie,  which  contains  a  literal  translation  of  all 
the  songs  into  the  literary  language,  and  so  makes  it  possible 
to  obtain  a  tolerably  complete  mastery  of  those  peculi- 
arities. As  to  the  special  difficulties  of  vocabulary  in  the 
collections  of  Pitr^  Vigo,  Saiomone-Marino,  &c.,  they  will 
nearly  all  be  met  by  the  admirable  Nw/vo  Vocabolario  Sid- 
liano  compilato  da  Antonio  Traina^  which  will  soon  be  com- 
pleted, and  which  I  noticed  at  length  in  Gott,  G^.  Anz. 
187 1,  No.  26. 

I  must  add  a  few  words  concerning  Lizio  Bruno's  work. 
Besides  the  translation  just  referred  to,  he  has  also  com- 


pared in  detail  the  style  and  matter  of  each  of  the  hundred 
Canzuni  in  his  collection  with  the  popular  songs  of  other 
Itahan  provinces ;  a  comparison  which,  he  observes,  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  our  knowledge  of  the  true  character 
of  popular  poetry,  and  proves  to  demonstration  that  the 
songs  of  different  places  retain  a  closer  relationship  than  is 
generally  believed,  in  spite  of  all  their  migrations  and  meltings, 
into  each  other  which  modify  their  external  features.  Bruno 
also  brings  forward  instances  of  more  artificial  poetical  com- 
positions, to  show  that  the  chasm  which  separates  them  from 
those  of  the  people  is  not  so  profound  as  it  appears,  since 
the  source  of  true  beauty  does  not  lie  in  painful  effort,  but 
in  the  spontaneous  inspirations  of  the  heart  And  certainly 
some  of  his  remarks  on  this  subject  supply  food  for  reflec- 
tion, which  must  tend  to  diminish  our  faith  in  the  fertihty 
of  the  human  mind  and  the  apparent  abundance  of  its  ideas. 
Perhaps,  however,  Bruno  has  been  tempted  by  his  extensive 
reading  to  multiply  illustrations  beyond  what  is  necessary  to 
establish  his  point  His  critical  and  exegetical  explanations 
are  valuable  and  instructive,  but  he  would  have  done  better 
to  omit  the  etymological  remarks,  and  especially  all  the 
Greek  etymologies ;  Diez's  Etymologiscfus  Worterbwh  does 
not  appear  to  be  much  studied  in  Sicily.  As  to  the  poems 
themselves,  they  are  almost  exclusively  love-songs,  and 
many  of  them  excellent  of  their  kind.  I  quote  the  forty- 
fourdi  and  the  forty-eighth,  with  Bruno's  Italian  translation^ 
to  serve  as  a  key  to  the  Sicilian : — 

**  Su*  ridvutu  'nto  *n  palazzu  d*oru, 
Posu  li  pedi  e  non  passu  cchiu  ananti : 
Li  pord  e  11  finestri  sunnu  d'  oru, 
Li  daramiti  di  petri-domanti. 
%  Cc^  intra  siti  vu',  cam  tisoru, 

£  cdi  lu  Paradisu  cu  li  Santi  I 
Cridu  chi  la  rigina  h  vostra  soru, 
Lu  figghiu  di  lu  Re  lu  vostru  amanti." 

("  Son  ricevuto  entro  un  palazzo  d'  oro.  Poso  i  piedi  (mi 
fermo)  e  pih  innanti  non  v6.  D'oro  sono  le  porte  e  le 
finestre  \  Di  pietre-diamanti  le  tegole.  Qu^  dentro  ci  siete 
voi,  caro  tesoro :  fe  qu\,  coi  santi,  il  Paradiso.  Credo 
che  la  sorella  vostra  sia  la  regina,  £  il  figlio  del  Rib  T  amante 
vostro.") 

"  O  fiimti-spera,  facd  d'  un  giardinu, 

Sduri  chi  t'  haju  avutu  *ntra  lu  senu, 

Ssu  to'  nasuzzu  h  un  vero  gersuminu, 

Ssa  to*  buccuzza  lieva  ogni  vilenu. 

Coddu  di  *na  carrabba  cristalliuu  ; 

Curpuzzu  d'  ogni  grada  ripenu ; 

Unni  posa  ssu  pedi  damascinu, 

Fa  sdauru  di  ruosi  lu  tirrenu." 

("O  fronte-spera,  o  visu'di  un  giardino,  O  fiore  che  ho 
tenuto  nel  mio  seno  E  un  vero  gesmino  questo  tuo  nasetto. 
Questa  tua  boccuzza  toglie  ogni  veleno,  Collo  di  una 
guastada  di  cristallo ;  Corpicciuolo  di  ogni  grazia  ripieno, 
Ovunque  posa  questo  tuo  piede  damaschino,  Odora  di  rose 
il  terreno.") 

The  beginning  of  No.  2.  is  noticeable,  because  it  con- 
tains a  mythologic  allusion,  a  thing  very  rare  in  Italian 
popular  poetry : — 

**  O  bella  siti  'n  *acula  suprana, 
£  siti  un  pocu  grazziusa  e  fina  : 
Nascisti  'nta  li  braccia  di  Tiana,"  &c. 

("  O  bella,  voi  siete  un'  aquila  sovrana,  E  siete  un  po'  graziosa 
e  fina.  Nasceste  fira  le  braccia  di  Diana,**  &c ;  but  it  would 
perhaps  be  better  here  to  read  "  'un  pocu,"  i,e.  " non  poco,** 
instead  of  "un  pocu  ") ;  and  hkewise  the  end  of  No.  4,  on 
account  of  its  expressive  thought : — 

''  Ctt  bascia  sta  t6  bucca  zuccarata, 
No  sputa,  pi  non  perdiri  a  ducizza.'' 

("  Chi  bacia  questa  tua  bocca  inzuccherata,  Non  sputa  per 
non  perdere  la  dolcezza.") 
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These  specimens,  as  well  as  those  taken  from  Pitrb's  first 
volume,  illustrate  sufficiently  the  character,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  abundant  flow  and  brilliant  colouring  of  Sicilian 
love-songs.  The  length  of  the  narrative  poems  in  this 
second  volume  precludes  citation,  but  what  has  already  been 
said  may  suffice  to  draw  attention  to  the  popular  poetry  of 
Sicily  in  general,  or  to  these  collections  of  it  in  particular. 

Felix  Liebrecht. 


The  Story  of  the  Pl^isoite.    From  the  French  of  MM.  Erckmann- 
Chatrian.    Smith,  Elders  and  Co. 

In  the  works  of  MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian  there  are  dis- 
played many  of  those  finer  qualities  of  art  which  the  few 
admire  and  the  many  disregard.  Not,  however,  on  account 
of  these  qualities,  but  on  account  of  the  quite  negative  merit 
of  harmlessness  joined  with  that  faculty  of  style  which  in 
literary  slang  we  term  "  readableness,"  did  their  works  re- 
ceive early  notice  and  achieve  early  popularit)'  in  England. 
The  public,  which  might  well  have  fastened  upon  works  with 
less  claim  to  respect,  happened  to  find  pleasure  in  these ; 
and  to  that  fortunate  accident  we  owe  the  possession,  in 
comely  English  garb,  of  some  half-dozen  novels  which  sketch 
for  us  provincial  France  with  the  faithful  mmuteness  of  Jan 
Steen  and  the  luminousness  of  Peter  de  Hooghe.  Beyond 
provincial  France — ^nay,  beyond  one  country-side  in  all  that 
field — MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian  rarely  wander.  The  circle 
of  their  thought  and  work  is  almost  as  confined  as  is  that  of 
Jane  Austen,  though  of  course  it  is  essentially  different  It 
is  at  the  same  time  more  intensely  localised,  for  while  she 
knows  few  differences  between  Derbyshire  and  Hampshire, 
they  mark  the  differences  between  villages  almost  adjacent, 
and  one  might  profitably  follow  their  stories  with  an  ord- 
nance map  in  one's  hand  and  a  Guide-Joanne  at  one's  side 
to  supplement  the  particulars  they  supply.  If  the  thing  they 
do  were  done  less  perfectly,  one  would  tire  of  it — this  ever 
renewed  narrative  of  the  peasant  farmer,  peasant  soldier, 
peasant  woman  around  Phalsbouig — just  as,  were  they  but 
less  perfectly  presented,  one  would  tire  of  Miss  Austen's 
squires'  daughters,  country  gentlemen,  and  managing  mam- 
mas. Like  most  true  artists,  MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian 
recognise  the  limitajtions  of  their  genius — whether  con- 
sciously or  instinctively,  one  does  not  greatly  care — ^and  if, 
in  their  case,  the  result  on  the  one  hand  is  an  approach  to 
monotony,  such  as  is  wholly  avoided  by  the  universal  genius 
of  Balzac,  the  result  on  the  other  hand  is  a  fidelity  quite 
incompatible  with  the  universal  audacity  of  About.  About, 
brilliant  always,  is  veracious  chiefly  when  his  story  moves 
within  the  lighter  circles  of  Imperial  Paris.  Wandering  into 
the  country,  his  pen  remains  amusing  and  caustic ;  but  not- 
withstanding the  accumulation  of  detail  which  his  industry 
heaps  up,  he  lacks  the  simple  accuracy  which  MM.  Erck- 
mann-Chatrian appear  to  attain  almost  without  an  effort 

It  is  difficult  to  criticize  TTte  Story  of  the  Plkhiscite  with 
any  assurance  of  impartiality ;  for  not  only  has  it,  in  com- 
mon with  many  another  work  of  the  same  authors,  a  political 
mission,  but  it  is  political  firom  end  to  end ;  and  even  if  one 
can  lay  aside  political  prepossessions  in  discussing  a  work 
which  deals  with  the  Republicans  of  'Eighty-nine  and  the 
Imperialists  of  the  First  Empire,  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
they  shall  have  no  weight  when  one  discusses  a  work  which 
vehemently  praises  or  vehemently  blames  the  actors  in  the 
most  exciting  struggle  of  one's  own  time.  It  may  be  urged 
that  praise  and  blame  ate  both  dramatic,  since  they  are 
expressed  not  by  the  authors  in  their  own  persons  but  by 
the  characters  of  the  story.  But  this  plea,  if  ever  made, 
will  have  to  be  disallowed  when  it  is  remembered  that  every 
wise  and  good  nutn  of  the  story  is  a  French  Republican, 


while  every  scheming  time-server  is  an  Imperialist     Apart 
from  this  fact — ^which,  if  it  be  intentional,  makes  The  Story 
of  the  Plebiscite  a  missionary  labour,  and,  if  it  be  uninten- 
tional, shows  in  this  treatment  of  a  contemporary  theme  all 
lack  of  that  insight  wide  and  profound  which  gave  to  Hohen- 
stiel-Schwangau  its  immense  and  abiding  value — ^apart,  I  say, 
from  this  fact,  which  mars  the  book,  however  it  came  there, 
The  Story  of  the  Plebiscite  is  a  chronicle  hardly  less  instruc-  • 
tive  than  fascinating.     The  village  life  of  Rotfialp — treated 
in  the  earUer  chapters — is  painted  in  clear  outline,  with  pure 
colour  that  will  not  fade.     Its  delightful  freshness  should  be 
a  relief  to  the  novel  reader.     Soon,  however,  the  village 
story  merges  into  a  chronicle  of  the  war.     The  war,  and  not 
the  village,  is  the  main  theme  of  the  book.     There  is  no 
elaborate  analysis  of  character ;  yet  the  sketches  of  character 
are  firm  and  true.     Of  these,  tiie  most  important  is  that  of 
the  narrator — d.  dull,  good  miller,  who  voted  "Yes,"  and 
saw  the  error  of  his  ways  when  his  wise  cousin  from  Paris 
argued  with  him.     This  cousin,  George,  is  in  the  present 
book  the  incarnation  of  good  sense  :  he  reminds  one,  there- 
fore, of  that  other  incarnation  of  good  sense,  Chauvel,  the 
Protestant  colporteur,  in  the  Histoire  (Tun  Paysan,     The 
miller's  wife  and  their  son  Jacob  are   slighter  sketches. 
Grddel,  the  daughter,  whom  the  narrating  miller  loves  but 
little,  but  whom  the  reader  will  admire  much,  is  a  healthy, 
spirited,  and  unfamiliar  figure ;  and  there  is  real  art  in  the 
way  in  which  we  are  enabled  to  see  her  good  qualities 
through  a  medium  adverse  to  their  display.     There  is  wit 
as  weU  as  art  in  that  sketch  of  the  sous-prefet  who  enquires 
of  the  village  mayor,  "What  is  the  spirit  of  your  population?" 
and  so  interprets  the  answer  that  he  may  in  his  own  turn  re- 
port to  Xhtprefet  the  thing  which  is  desired  at  head-quarters. 
The  Imperialists  have  M.  Sardou,  who  writes  PabagaSy 
that  they  may  laugh  and  be  re-assured :  why  should  tiiey 
not  smile  also  when  MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian,  from  the 
other  side,  paint  piquant  portraits  of  the  sous-prhfets  of  the 
Empire?    They  may  do  this  undoubtedly;   and,  notwith- 
standing differences,  they  may  thank  the  authors  of  Waterloo 
and  the  Conscrit  for  having  added  by  this  Story  of  the  Pit- 
biscite  to  the  long  list  of  vivid,  spirited,  and  simple  narratives 
which  on  readers  who  seek  mental  refreshment  rather  than 
mental  exercise  confer  a  pleasiire  and  a  boon. 

With  here  and  there  an  exception,  the  translation,  now 
reprinted  from  the  Cornhill  Magazine^  is  in  good  and  facile 
English ;  and  the  pictures,  by  Du  Maurier  and  Hubert  Her- 
komer,  are,  in  the  true  sense,  illustrations. 

Frederick  Wedmore. 


The  Bacoliae  of  Euripides,  translated  into  English  Verse,  with  a 
^Preface,  by  James  E,  Thorold  Rogers.    James  Parker  and  Co. 

The  Bacchae  are  one  of  the  standing  problems  of  literary 
history,  and  Mr.  Rogers'  contribution  to  its  solution  is  the 
most  characteristic  part  of  his  pleasant  little  volume.  His 
attempt  is  too  ingenious  not  to  be  interesting,  though  the 
interest  is  partly  the  interest  of  an  anachronism.  He  refuses 
to  believe  that  a  man  who  has  thought  out  life  so  clearly 
as  he  assumes  that  Euripides  had  done  can  radically  change 
his  convictions  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  unless  his  faculties 
have  been  impaired :  consequently  he  is  induced  to  conceive 
the  play  as  an  insincere  but  splendid  parable  whose  moral 
is  that  superstition  is  the  only  and  the  precious  check  on 
despotism.  Such  a  parable  would  have  been  quite  in  place 
at  the  court  of  Archelaus ;  but,  after  all,  the  suggestion  re- 
minds us  of  Warburton,  who  found  the  Eleusinian  mysteries 
in  the  Sixth  Book  of  VirgU.  The  writer  has  been  led  to  an 
extreme  solution  by  disregarding  the  circumstances  which 
attenuate  the  problem.     If  Euripides  had  been  a  thorough- 
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going  rationalist,  he  would  have  come  into  collision  with 
the  homely  mysticism  of  Socrates.  In  fact  Greek  paganism 
scarcely  presented  sufficient  resistance  to  rationalism  to  con- 
solidate it.  No  doubt  Euripides'  opinion  of  the  received 
mythology  was  lowered  by  his  fondness  for  dwelling  on  the 
obvious  fact  that  it  was  used  as  a  political  machine  of  no 
creditable  kind.  But  he  probably  remained  a  sincere  poly- 
theist  just  as  Voltaire  remained  a  sincere  theist,  though  both 
rather  preferred  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  the  objects  of 
their  belief,  whose  names  were  so  often  taken  in  vain  in 
the  society  in  which  they  lived.  And  of  course  Euripides 
gained  more  by  transcendentalising  anthropomorphism  into 
nature-worship  than  Voltaire  by  substituting  an  abstract  First 
Cause  for  the  personal  God  of  Christianity.  Then  we  have 
to  remember  that  the  character  and  position  of  women  was  a 
subject  which  always  had  a  strong  though  painful  fascination 
for  the  woman-hating  Euripides:  in  the  Bacchic  ecstacy 
(which,  as  Mr.  Rogers  points  out,  he  probably  witnessed 
for  the  first  time  in  Macedonia),  he  found  'their  consolation 
and  emancipation.  Nor  would  it  be  surprising  if  Euripides 
under  new  and  stimulating  conditions  experienced,  like  Gentz, 
in  his  passion  for  Fanny  Elsler,  the  strange  phenomenon  of 
a  second  youth  :  and  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  find 
the  explanation  of  the  character  of  Cadmus  here  than  in  the 
cheap  hj^othesis  of  dotage.  But  whatever  the  true  theory 
of  Euripides*  conversion,  it  did  not  involve  such  a  break 
with  his  past  as  to  warrant  us  in  throwing  doubt  on  his 
sincerity.  Its  modem  analogue  would  be  not  a  veteran 
socialist  giving  in  his  cohesion  to  ultramontanism,  but  a 
veteran  man  of  letters  admitting  the  pretensions  of  spiritual- 
ism. This  reminds  us  of  another  mistake  which  runs  through 
all  the  contrast  bet\^'een  Euripides  and  Aristophanes ;  Mr. 
Rogers  seems  to  assume  that  the  division  between  the  old 
and  new  school  at  Athens  was  mainly  horizontal,  whereas  it 
was  mainly  vertical;  all  the  questions  of  the  day  did  not 
resolve  themselves  into  questions  of  class  politics.  But  the 
preface  contains  much  instructive  matter,  though  the  main 
positions  are  questionable.  The  translation  maintains  an 
uniform  level  of  manly  elegance  and  vigorous .  fidelity. 
It  may  be  read  with  pleasure,  at  least  without  effort,  by 
itself,  and  with  respect  in  the  presence  of  the  original.  It  is 
less  rich  and  musical  in  language  and  metre  than  Dean 
Milman's,  but  it  is  free  from  the  appearance  of  occasional 
feebleness ;  it  looks  decidedly  more  accurate,  and  upon  the 
whole  it  is  more  accurate.  The  grim  humour  of  the  two 
last  scenes  between  Bacchus  and  Pentheus  is  better  brought 
out  The  attempt  to  naturalise  Greek  choral  metres  in 
English  is  made  with  creditable  taste  and  judgment;  but 
the  result  is  tame.  G.  A.  Simcox. 


PROFESSOR  MAURICE. 

Professor  Maurice,  who  died  on  Easter-day,  had  perhaps  a 
more  important  part  than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  except 
Dr.  Newman,  in  accomplishing  the  transformation  of  religious 
thought  in  England,  which  had  been  prepared  by  Coleridge, 
and  foretold  in  language  too  pregnant  to  remain  unfulfilled. 
Looking  back  on  his  influence  on  speculation  (which  practically 
came  to  an  end  when  that  of  Essays  and  Reviews  began),  we 
see  that  what  be  really  effected  was  to  deprive  the  traditional 
orthodoxy  of  the  prestige  of  superior  reverence  and  sanctity,  to 
prepare  a  piety,  what  some  might  call,  in  his  disciples  at  any 
rate,  a  pietism,  which  would  continue  to  exist  fearlessly  and 
helplessly  in  the  presence  of  criticism  until  criticism  was  ready 
to  absorb  it  in  the  shape  of  moral  earnestness,  and  perhaps  to 
retain  it  in  the  shape  of  simple  energy.  Coming  as  he  did 
to  Anglicanism  with  the  desire  to  complete  what  was  positive  in 
Unitarian! sm,  he  was  led  to  deprive  the  popular  theology  of  all 
its  elements  of  resistance,  while  he  retained  for  himself  and  his 
disciples  all  that  conduced  to  fervour  or  repose.     In  many 


respects  the  completest  of  his  works  is  the  Kingdom  of  Christ, 
which  has  long  been  out  of  print.  Here  he  applied  to  all  the 
competing  systems  of  the  day  a  single  criticism — each  rested  on 
a  true  idea  which  it  destroyed  in  attempting  to  express  it,  while 
the  Church  of  England,  which  expressed  nothing,  embraced 
them  all.  There  is  no  real  inconsistency  between  this  point  of 
view  and  his  eager  championship  of  the  Athanasian  symbol ; 
creeds  are  at  once  the  best  foundation  and  the  best  substitute 
for  theological  science.  The  antithesis  between  faith  in  persons 
and  in  propositions  about  them  is  in  itself  important,  but  it  has 
little  value  for  dogniatic  theology ;  if  propositions  about  the 
object  of  faith  are  impossible  ^  fortiori  a  conscious  relation 
with  that  object  must  be  impossible,  any  truth  to  be  com- 
municable must  pass  through  the  sphere  of  consciousness  before 
it  transcends  it.  In  his  Theological  Essays,  Mr.  Maurice  dealt 
with  the  Incarnation,  the  Atonement,  and  the  doctrine  of  Future 
Punishment,  and  it  is  by  his  treatment  of  these  that  he  exercised 
most  influence  and  is  still  best  known.  His  principal  addition 
to  the  early  Alexandrian  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  was  sug- 
gested by  his  Unitarian  antecedents ;  he  pointed  out  that  the 
benevolent  deity  of  Socinus  was  rather  too  like  a  god  of 
Epicurus.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  state  his  doctrine 
ofthe  Atonement ;  so  far  as  it  could  be  stated,  it  was  a  repe- 
tition of  obvious  and  inadequate  solutions  ;  he  attempted  to 
escape  from  their  inadequacy  by  transcendentalising  the  abstract 
idea  of  sacrifice  till  it  became  unmeaning.  He  was  more  for- 
tunate in  pointing  out  that  the  idea  of  eternity  transcended  mere 
temporal  everlastingness  more  certainly  than  it  included  it ;  in 
this  way  he  gained  some  relief  for  the  sympathies  of  mankind, 
though  at  the  expense  of  t)ie  grand  conception  of  a  really  final 
consummation  of  all  things,  and,  while  he  escaped  the  deaden- 
ing comfort  of  mere  universalism,  he  forfeited  the  advantage  of 
its  immense  logical  plausibility.  His  controversy  with  the  late 
Dean  Mansel  was  a  long  ignoratio  elenchi,  the  more  regrettable 
because  the  docta  ignorantia  of  the  Bampton  Lectures  ^^^s  really 
the  substratum  of  a  homely  mysticism  which  rested  Christianity 
on  historical  facts  corresponding  to  the  permanent  needs  of 
man,  and  had  no  temptation  to  buy  a  respite  from  historical 
criticism  by  translating  individual  desires  into  the  supposititious 
intuitions  of  the  human  race.  This  tendency  pervades  and 
disfigures  Mr.  Maurice's  numerous  Biblical  works,  for  though 
he  was  sufficiendy  influenced  by  Coleridge  to  attach  himself  to 
the  contents  of  the  Bible  rather  than  to  the  authority  of  the 
writers,  he  carried  the  impulse  no  further.  This  was  natural, 
as  in  Coleridge  himself  historical  criticism  had  been  secondary 
to  doctrinal  mysticism,  and  so  it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Maurice 
has  completed  the  work  of  Coleridge  by  carrying  all  his  prin- 
cipal suggestions  into  the  sphere  of  practical  edification  in  which 
they  have  borne  and  are  bearing  their  full  fruit. 

G.  A.  Simcox. 


LITER  AR  Y  NOTES. 


The  current  number  of  the  British  Quarterly  Review  contains 
a  very  intelligent  appreciation  of  Matthew  Arnold's  poetry.  His 
relations  to  Goethe  and  Wordsworth  are  well  marked.  Though 
he  imputes  his  own  method  to  Wordsworth,  it  is  true  that  the 
master  took  up  nature  iato  his  own  mind,  while  the  disciple 
escapes  from  his  own  mind  into  nature.  It  was  also  worth 
while  to  point  out  that  the  keynote  of  his  poetry  is  resistance  to 
the  despondency  which  springs  from  intemperance  and  per- 
plexity ;  and  that,  except  in  the  Sick  King  of  Bokhara,  he  has 
seldom,  if  ever,  found  a  definite  positive  subject  adequate  to  the 
mood  he  wished  to  express,  so  that  the  completeness  of  his 
elaborate  poetry  is  purely  internal,  and  cannot  be  measured  by 
any  objective  standard.  The  reviewer  commits  himself  to-^^ 
opinion  that  the  value  ofthe  unrhymed  poems  is  purely  rhetorical ; 
as  rhetoric  he  sets  them  very  high. 


In  Westermann's  Monatshefte,  for  February,  there  are  two  or 
three  unpublished  letters  of  Schiller's ;  the  first  (July  1788), 
written  in  a  horrible  mixture  of  Italian  and  German  characters, 
relates  to  the  first  representation  of  Don  Carlos,  Schiller 
agrees  with  an  anonymous  critic  that  the  play  is  too  long  for 
acting,  but  rather  than  leave  out  parts  for  the  stage,  he  would 
take  it  from  the  stage  altogether.     The  last,  undated,  is  to- 
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Nicolai,  who  has  admired  TV//,  to  its  author^s  surprise,  as  he  was 
formerly  a  foe  to  what  was  called  "  Kraft-  und  Original-Genies  **  ; 
Schiller  is  grateful  for  his  reviewer's  compliments,  but  begs  that 
another  time  his  title  of  "  Hofrath  "  may  not  reappear  quite  so 
often. — The  same  journal  contains  a  series  of  papers  by  J.  Berger, 
on  Snow  Crystals,  and  the  illustrations  (in  March)  of  the  frost 
"window-flowers"  are  very  carefully  executed. — Freiherr  von 
Maltzan  sends  the  legend  of  a  miraculous  spring  in  Arabia 
(about  15"^  N.  and  46®  E.,  but  no  European  has  visited  the  spot), 
in  which  the  natives  bathe,  and  he  who  wishes  for  hot  water 
exclaims,  "  Oh,  Mesaud  (the  name  of  the  presiding  Djinn),  hot ! " 
and  he  who  wishes  for  cold  says,  "  Oh,  Mesaud,  cold  !"  and  to 
each  the  water  flows  as  he  desires.  On  enquiry  it  appeared  that 
the  different  requests  had  to  be  preferred  on  difierent  sides  of 
the  stream,  but  it  was  heresy  to  suppose  this  condition  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  marvel.  The  spring  flows  from  the  spot 
where  a  serpent  disappeared,  which  had  been  hatched  in  the 
bosom  of  a  poor  man  (he  could  not  even  borrow  a  hen),  from  a 
stone  egg  which  had  been  sent  by  some  saint  in  answer  to  his 
prayers  for  help.  

In  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes  (April  i)  M.  Am^dde  Thierry 
continues  his  interesting  series  of  Recits^  of  which  the  present 
number  is  devoted  to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon. — M.  Renan 
follows  his  hero  de  Nogaret  down  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Templars.  

The  proprietors  of  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes  are  going  to 
publish  a  history  of  the  Review,  with  notices  of  its  chief  contri^ 
butors,  and  of  their  papers,  from  the  correspondence  in  the 
editor's  office.  It  would  be  well  if  the  proprietors  of  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Quarterly  would  follow  the  example.  It  is  very  use- 
ful to  know  what  articles  are  by  Southey,  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  &c. 


Art  and  Archaeology. 

The  Marlborough  Gems  catalogued,  with  Descriptions  and  an 
IntrodQCtion  by  M.  H.  Nevil  Story-Maskelyne,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
London,  1870. 

As  a  careful  catalogue  compiled  with  knowledge  abreast  of 
the  time,  Professor  Maskelyne's  work  is  a  contribution  to 
archaeology  which  will  be  valued  all  the  more  that  ancient 
engraved  gems  have  been  too  rarely  subjected  to  serious 
treatment.  Its  value  in  this  respect  is  enhanced  by  an 
introduction  in  which  two  questions  of  unusual  interest  are 
dealt  with,  the  nature  of  the  stones  employed  by  the  Greek 
and  Graeco-Roman  engravers,  and  the  growth  of  the  art  of 
gem-engraving  in  ancient  times.  Speaking  with  the  autho- 
rity of  a  mineralogist  by  profession,  his  statements  on  the 
former  question  will  be  received  with  just  the  assurance 
which  was  wanting  in  most  previous  writers.  With  regard 
to  his  sketch  of  the  features  by  which  successive  periods 
of  the  art  are  distinguished,  we  have  found  it,  short  of  the 
complete  demonstration  which  could  only  be  given  in  a 
work  of  large  compass,  all  that  could  be  desired.  He 
ought,  perhaps,  to  have  made  more  of.  what  appears  to  be 
both  a  new  and  very  convenient  way  of  accounting  for  the 
almost  total  absence  of  gems  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  age 
of  Pheidias,  by  assuming  that  the  impulse  given  to  the 
pursuit  of  ideal  beauty  by  the  example  of  Pheidias  was  felt 
only  by  the  great  artists  of  the  day,  those  of  weaker  calibre, 
such  as  gem-engravers,  continuing  in  the  meantime  ^e 
severe  careful  style  in  which  they  had  been  trained,  until  a 
new  school  arose,  with  obvious  peculiarities  and  exaggerations 
easily  imitated.  In  the  history  of  vase-painting  we  have  the 
same  phenomenon,  a  rigid,  minute,  elaborate  style,  uniformly 
attributed  to  the  age  immediately  before  Pheidias,  or  more 
correctly  Polygnotos,  the  great  painter,  his  contemporary, 
then  an  apparent  blank  followed  by  a  style  at  first  severe, 
but  quickly  becoming  bold  and  free.    Gem-engravers,  being. 


it  is  probable,  men  of  higher  artistic  attainments  than  vase- 
painters,  were  presumably  more  under  the  influence  of  the 
guiding  spirit  of  their  time,  and  it  may  have  occurred  more 
frequently  than  we  suppose  that  one  or  other. of  them 
approached  the  ideal  of  Pheidias,  as  in  the  figure  of  Sappho 
on  a  burnt  cornelian,  in  the  British  Museum,  which  for  purity 
of  feeling  and  exquisite  workmanship  has  perhaps  no  rival 
among  existing  gems.  There  are  also  a  few  pastes  which 
suggest,  as  Prof  Maskelyne  observes,  the  sentiment  of  the 
age  of  Perikles.  But  straining  our  limits  of  the  Pheidiac 
style  so  as  to  admit  the  greatest  possible  number  of  gems,  we 
have  still  only  a  few  to  set  between  the  hundreds  of  scarabaei 
apparently  possessing  all  the  characteristics  of  the  previous 
age  and  an  equal  number  of  splendid  gems  of  the  later 
style.  It  may  certainly  be  that  the  immense  sacrifices  made 
then  by  private  individuals  for  the  common  good  and  the 
intense  interest  of  all  classes  in  public  affairs  withdrew  to 
some  extent  the  patronage  of  the  wealthy  from  work  of  this 
kind.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  can  be  shown — ^and  it  is  a 
notorious  fact — that  even  the  metopes  of  the  Parthenon 
executed  under  the  eyes  and  direction  of  Pheidias  betray 
strong  marks  of  the  former  age,  it  will  be  better  to  assume 
that,  as  we  descend  in  the  grade  of  artists,  the  power  was 
proportionately  less  of  rising  to  the  occasion  presented  by 
him.  In  this  case,  we  must  imagine  the  gem-engravers 
retaining  and  working  out  further  the  style  in  which  they 
had  been  trained.  It  should  also  be  observed  that  a  taste 
for  elaborate  rigid  archaic  work  endured  in  basrelief  as  well 
as  in  vase-painting  till  long  after  it  had  passed  away  as  a 
living  style,  was  revived,  if  it  did  not  in  some  measure  con- 
tinue uninterruptedly,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  retained 
favour  with  successive  emperors  and  private  patrons.  The 
question,  however,  does  not  so  much  concern  the  attractive- 
ness of  archaic  work  as  the  extreme  difficulty  which 
ordinary  artists  must  have  experienced  in  seizing  the  spirit 
of  Pheidias,  and  of  this  perhaps  no  better  proof  could  be 
advanced  than  the  frieze  from  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Phigaleia,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  the  work,  it  is 
believed,  of  Iktinos,  the  architect  of  the  Parthenon.  The 
perfect  freedom  in  the  treatment  of  the  figure  and  of  the 
drapery  which  Pheidias  introduced  is  taken  full  advantage 
of,  but  the  calm  ideal  beauty  which  was  his  great  charm  is 
exchanged  for  wild  movement.  And  again  in  the  sculptures 
from  the  temple  of  Victory  at  Athens,  executed  perhaps  in 
his  lifetime  and  certainly  in  the  presence  of  his  work,  it  is 
barely  possible  to  trace  his  influence.  Treasures  of  gems 
may  yet  be  found  in  Greece  which  will  revolutionise  our 
ideas,  but  in  the  meantime  the  facts  seem  to  bear  out  Prof. 
Maskelyne's  theory. 

The  Marlborough  gems  were  collected  in  the  course  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  before  Etruscan  tombs 
had  yielded  their  treasures,  and  before  excavations  in  Greece 
had  brought  to  light  any  important  example  of  the  early 
style  of  art  They  were  collected  at  a  time  when  nothing 
higher  in  sculpture  was  known  than  the  Apollo  Belvedere  or 
the  Laocoon  group,  and  so  it  happens  that  a  collection  still 
priceless  in  the  eyes  of  many  is  of  little  consequence  in  the 
history  of  ancient  art 

In  the  otherwise  accurate  descriptions  of  the  gems  we 
notice  a  mistake  (No.  168)  arising  from  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  word  Kriophoros,  which  was  applied  to  Hermes  as  a 
guardian  against  pestilence,  not  as  a  "god  of  herds."  The 
title  appears  to  Jiave  originated  in  a  tradition  of  his  having 
driven  away  a  pestilence  from  the  town  of  Tanagra,  by 
carrying  a  ram  on  his  shoulders  round  the  walls,  an  event 
commemorated  by  a  statue  of  him  in  the  act  As  god  of 
herds,  he  was  csdied  Nomios  or  Efimeiios,  It  is  also  a 
mistake,  we  think,  in  the  arrangement  of  mythological  sub- 
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jects,  to  separate  Demeter  from  Persephone.    To  the  Greek 
mind  they  were  the  inseparable  tw  ^coi  or  ol  ^imvfiai  $€aL 

Alexander  S.  Murray. 


AI^T  NOTES. 


The  sale  of  the  Persigny  collection  on  April  4  excited  great 
expectations,  which  resultea  in  disappointment.  The  sale  took 
place  at  the  Hotel  Drouot,  the  two  great  rival  auctioneers 
M.  Escribe  and  M.  Pillet  co-operating  on  the  occasion  ;  but  the 
prices  obtained  were  less  than  moderate.  **  Departure  for  the 
Army,"  by  Terburg,  put  up  at  60,000  francs,  was  knocked  down 
for  5000  francs  ;  and  this  appears  to  have  been  the  highest  sum 
reached  for  a  single  picture.  The  pseudo  Raphael  went  for 
2000  francs,  and  Vanloo's  "  Portrait  of  Maria  Leckzinska "  for 
3600  francs ;  but  the  English  pictures  fared  even  worse.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds* "  Portrait  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  "  was  knocked 
down  at  3200  francs ;  his  "  Portrait  of  a  French  Lady,"  460 
francs,  and  "  Portrait  of  an  English  Lady,"  500  francs.  Gains- 
borough's "  Portrait  of  a  Boy  "  went  for  2 10  francs.  The  sum  total 
realised  by  the  sale  of  sixty-eight  pictures  was  under  53,000  francs. 


The  unrivalled  exhibition  of  a  special  class  of  Turners,  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  in  Savile  Row,  is  pro- 
longed pending  the  completion  of  arrangements  for  a  prospective 
Holbein  exhibition  by  the  same  society.  No  pains  have  been 
spared,  by  the  amateurs  to  whose  zeal  this  collection  is  due,  in 
the  effort  to  make  it  as  complete  as  possible,  and  to  arrange  and 
catalogue  it  in  the  way  most  serviceable  for  reference  and  in- 
struction. Its  staptle  feature  consists  in  a  complete  series  of  the 
Liber  Studiorum^  with  each  plate  exemplified  in  two  or  more 
(and  sometimes  as  many  as  eight  or  nine)  stages,  from  the  first 
strongly  bitten  etching  of  outhnes  to  the  final  expression  of  the 
mezzotint  as  dictated  by  the  science  or  caprice  of  the  master,  in 
toning,  filling-in,  touchmg,  and  retouching.  But  still  more  inte- 
resting than  this  central  series  are  the  adjuncts  which  arc  ap- 
pended to  it,  in  the  shape  of  some  beautiful  examples  of  the  un- 
published plates  designed  but  not  included  in  the  Liber;  nine 
original  drawings  for  plates  both  published  and  unpublished  of 
the  Liber  class  ;  and  two  screens  full  of  specimens  of  a  rare  and 
almost  priceless  order  of  mezzotints,  of  which  the  destination  is 
unknown  (as  was  the  existence  until  after  Turner's  death),  and 
which  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  Liber  by  their  scale  and 
subject,  but  are  printed  in  black  colour  instead  of  brown.  Alto- 
gether, we  have  here  a  unique  and  inexhaustible  field  of  study, 
or  which  the  best  thanks  of  all  who  care  for  such  things  are  due 
to  the  gentlemen  by  whom  it  has  been  contributed  and  organized. 


fo 


The  direction  of  the  Louvre  is  about  to  repossess  itself  of  the 
gallery  on  the  river  side  which  during  the  Empire  was  diverted 
from  the  purposes  of  the  museum  to  those  of  the  Tuileries.  The 
necessary  works  will  be  rather  costly,  so  meanwhile  the  new 
gallery  intended  to  receive  the  Byzantine  pictures  of  the  Cam- 
pana  collection  is  being  finished.  It  is  situated  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  wing  of  the  Colonnade.  Two  new  pictures  have 
been  hung  in  the  course  of  the  present  month.  One  is  said  to 
be  a  superb  Roger  van  der  Weyden,  representing  the  descent 
from  the  cross.  This  fine  work  was  bequeathed  to  the  Louvre 
last  year  by  M.  Mongd  Misbach.  The  other  picture,  left  by 
M.  Jules  Vall^  in  1870,  is  "  The  Denial  of  Peter,'^by  Lenain. 


The  museum  at  Lille  is  becoming  more  and  more  important 
Almost  every  month  we  have  to  chronicle  fresh  acquisitions. 
Poussin's  sketch  (oils)  for  "  Le  Temps  enlevant  la  Verity,*'  two 
fine  portraits  by  van  der  Heist,  and  a  magnificent  portrait  of  a 
woman  by  Franz  Hals,  have  quite  recently  been  acquired  for 
the  collection.  

An  active  movement  is  going  on  at  Bruges  in  favour  of  uniting 
all  the  scattered  art-treasures  of  the  town  in  one  great  central 
collection.  If  this  project  takes  effect,  it  will  at  last  become 
possible  to  study  the  works  of  Lancelot  Blondeel,  of  Pourbus, 
of  the  two  van  Oost,  and  the  numerous  unknown  treasures  which 
are  at  present  buried  in  the  different  municipal  establishments, 
such  as  the  B^guinage,  the  Pottery,  the  Bogaerde  School,  and 
the  Danmie  Hospital. 


M.  L^on  Cogniet  is  about  to  sell  all  his  studies  and  pictures. 


The  cases  containing  the  fragments  brought  from  the  Temple 
of  Diana  at  Ephesus  have  now  been  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  are  in  course  of  unpacking.  Amongst  the  recent 
acquisitions  of  the  Museum  is  a  head  of  Alexander  the  Great 
{ronde  basse),  which  was  unearthed  some  time  since  in  Sicily. 
It  is  a  very  distinguished  piece  of  work,  and  appears  to  be  a  late 
(Alexandrian  ?)  reproduction  of  a  contemporary  bust 


Mr.  Watt's  diploma  picture  of  "  The  Murder  of  Abel "  is  un- 
fortunately in  too  unfinished  a  state  to  admit  of  its  appearing  on 
the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy  exhibition.  He  will,  however, 
be  well  represented  by  several  portraits,  all  good  examples  of 
his  hand,  and  by  "  Daphne  '*  a  very  refined  and  finished  ren- 
dering of  a  poetical  conception.  Mr.  Leighton  contributes  a 
thoroughly  successful  portrait  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Ryan, 
secretary  of  the  Dilettante  Society,  in  which  he  has  vigorously 
attacked  the  difficulties  of  artificial  light,  but  in  which  chief 
attention  will  be  concentrated  on  the  admirably  solid  and  ex- 
pressive painting  of  the  head.  There  are  yet  three  pictures  by 
this  painter — "  A  Leader  of  Condottieri  ; ".  "  After  Vespers,"  es- 
sentially a  very  pretty  picture  of  a  lovely  girl  with  eyes  full  of 
dreamy  exaltation  ;  and  "  Summer  Moon."  The  last  is  truly  a 
pictorial  poem:  two  young  women  have  fallen  asleep  cuded 
against  each  other ;  through  the  circular  opening  above  their 
heads  we  see  the  blue  of  a  southern  night.  Every  sweeping  line 
of  drapery,  every  shade  of  colour,  combine  in  one  lovdy  har- 
mony. Mr.  Millais,  besides  the  pictures  by  him  already  men- 
tioned (see  Academ^jf  vol.  iii.  p.  107),  sends  two  Scotch 
landscapes,  very  brilliant  work,  but  hardly  so  interestinc^  in 
subject  as  the  "  Chill  October  "  of  last  year,  "  A  Portrait  of  the 
Marchioness  of  Westminster,"  and  "  Portraits  of  Three  Young 
Ladies  playing  Whist  with  Dummy.'*  Some  portraits  which 
have  been  sent  in  by  M.  Laug^e  deserve  attention,  not  only  on 
account  of  their  workmanlike  execution,  but  because  his  sitters 
look  like  ladies,  not  like  women  perplexed  "  by  the  burden  of  an 
honour  unto  which  they  were  not  bom."  It  is  pleasant  to  see 
among  the  younger  painters  evidence  of  growing  interest  in  the 
poetical  side  of  their  art.  Mr.  Frank  Dicey  has  taken  a  motive 
from  the  Song  of  Solomon,  *|  Come,  my  beloved,  and  let  us  go 
and  dwell  in  the  villages."  His  picture  is  very  carefully  worked 
and  thought  out,  and  has  much  distinction  of  style.  The  giil 
leans  back  as  she  stands  against  her  companion,  who  lifts  his 
hand  to  gather  fruit  from  the  overhanging  vine.  The  sentiment 
of  languorous  enjoyment  characterzing  southern  life  pervades 
both  figures.  

The  city  of  Nottingham  has  just  been  selected  by  the  Lords  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  as  a  fitting  centre  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Permanent  Exhibition  of  Fine  and  Indus- 
trial Art  for  the  Midland  Counties,  this  being  the  first  permanent 
provincial  exhibition  in  connection  with  the  South  Kensington. 
It  will  be  held  provisionally  in  a  suite  of  rooms  in  the  Exchange 
Hall,  and  is  to  be  opened  at  Whitsuntide,  Mr.  Cole  having  been 
to  Nottingham  to  give  the  committee  his  advice  as  to  the  arrange- 
ment and  management.  South  Kensington  will  send  paintings 
and  other  objects  of  art  on  loan,  and  collectors  generally  are 
invited  to  contribute,  a  call  which  will  doubtless  readily  be  re- 
sponded to,  as  the  display  at  the  Derby  Exhibition  in  1870 
showed  the  richness  in  art-treasures  of  the  Midland  Counties. 


Dr.  Charles  Maclean  has  accepted  the  appointment  of  music 
director  and  organist  at  Eton  College. 


Contents  of  the  yournals. 

Oazette  des  Bewiz-Arts. — The  present  number  contains— '^Joumal 
de  mes  FouiUes'^  (first  article),  by  Vi,  Beul^.  The  scientific  results 
of  these  investigations,  which  date  from  twenty  years  back,  were 
made  public  by  M.  Beule,  in  his  work  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens. 
What  he  now  prints  are  the  lively  notes  in  which  he  chronicled  day  by 
day  his  glimpses  of  "hope  and  moments  of  discouragement  whilst  the 
excavations  were  in  progress.  The  first  article  leaves  us  in  July  1852, 
at  tlie  time  when  worl^  begun  by  him  at  his  own  private  cost  had 
become  a  matter  of  public  interest,  and  were  taken  up^/tk^iq^ 
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goreniment — **  Curiosites  du  Musee  d' Amsterdam."  This  article  is  a 
notice,  by  M.  F.  de  Tal,  of  Kaiser's  valuable  reproductions  in  facsimile 
of  engravings  by  unknown  masters  of  the  fifteenth  century. — *'  Encore 
im  mot  k  propos  du  Cenacolo  de  San  Onofrio,"  by  £mile  Maru^jouls. 
M.  Maru^jouls  adduces  proo&  and  arguments  in  favour  of  the  attribution 
of  this  work  to  Raphael.  Passavant  peremptorily  rejected  it,  but  Pas- 
savant  was  often  exceedingly  hasty  and  rash  in  passing  judgment,  and 
the  evidence  on  the  other  side  of  the  question  merits  attention. — "Les 
Palais  brules"  (fourth  article),  by  M.  Ed.  Foumier. — **La  Caricature 
«t  rimagerie  en  Europe  pendant  la  Guerre  de  1 870-1 871'*  (second 
^artide),  by  M.  Duranty. — "Les  Dessins  de  Parmesan,"  by  M.  l^mile 
Oalichon.  This  notice  is  accompanied  by  various  illustrations,  one  of 
which,  **  Fenmie  tenant  une  victoire  k  la  main,"  after  a  drawing  in  the 
collection  of  M.  Galichon,  is  a  very  fine  example  of  Parmesan  at  his 
best — ^The  number  closes  with  an  article  on  the  destruction  of  art 
monuments  at  Strasbuig,  by  M.  E.  Muntz. 

Bullettiiio  dell'  Instituto  (February)  describes  the  excavations  going 
on  at  Capua  along  the  old  road  that  led  to  Mount  Tifata.  The  tombs  were 
rifled  of  their  bronze  urns  in  Roman  times  (Sueton.  ^/.  81),  but  the 
pottery  (mostly  of  Greek  workmanship)  remains. — Henzen  gives  at 
length  a  military  diploma,  the  second  part  of  which  has  been  just  dis- 
covered, and  which  slightly  rectifies  Mommsen's  view  as  to  the  time  of 
Trajan's  holding  the  Tribunician  power — a  well-known  difficulty  in 
chronology. 

Im  Neuen  Beidh  (No.  11,  1872)  contains  an  account  of  the  mosaic 
found  at  Pesaro,  probably  of  mediaeval  date,  but  with  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  one  below  it  An  attempt  is  made  to  restore  the  inscrip- 
tions on  it,  and  what  seem  to  be  a  hexameter  and  pentameter  m 
leonine  verse— perhaps  of  the  twelfth  century.— -A  discussion  follows  as 
to  the  position  of  Germany  relatively  to  the  Church  question. 
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Physical  Science. 

'CantribationB  to  the  Parthenogenesis  of  the  Artbropoda.  [Beiirdge 
mr  Parthenogenms  der  Artkropoden,  Von  C.  Th.  E.  von  Siebold. 
Mit  zwei  lithc^aphirten  Tafeln.}    Leipzig :  Engelmann,  1871. 

In  the  year  1856,  it  wiU  be  remembered,  Professor  von 
Siebold  published  his  first  memoir  *  on  this  phase  of  animal 
physiology,  when  it  was  shown  that  for  certain  butterflies  as 
well  as  the  bees  the  apparently  well-established  law  of  bi- 
sexual generation  was  not  true,  and  that  these  insects 
produced  a  progeny  without  intercourse.  Although  this 
memoir  was  not  the  first  to  treat  this  important  question 
at  great  length — a  discussion  of  the  question  of  this  mode 
of  generation  in  Aphides  having  arisen  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century — it  caused  a  great  stir  among  naturalists, 
and  gave  rise  to  a  general  controversy  on  5ie  question. 
Little,  however,  need  be  said  respectmg  the  history  of  this 
question,  as  there  appeared  at  the  time  in  England  an  ex- 
pedient essay  by  that  marvellously  fertile  author,  Mr.  G.  H. 
Lewes,  in  his  Seaside  Studies  (second  edition,  i860,  pp.  296- 
340),  wherein  the  history  of  parthenogenesis  was  written  and 
criticized  with  great  ability  and  judgment 

In  his  first  work  the  Munich  professor  already  enumerated 
some  cases  of  parthenogenesis  which  he  had  set  aside  for 
further  investigation.     He  now  illustrates  the  method  in 

•  Wakrt  Parikenogtnesix  hei  SckmeiUrlingm  und  Bietun,     Ein  Beitrag  nir 
Fortpflansungsgeschichte  der  Thiere.     Von  C.  Th.  £.  ▼.  Siebold.     Leipzig :  Engel- 


which  one  of  the  commonest  wasps  of  Southern  Europe  is 
propagated,  and  fiiUy  disproves  the  views  of  all  those  who, 
like  the  members  of  the  French  Academy  or  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Schaum,  of  Berlin,  M.  Plateau  in  Belgium,  and  many 
others,  doubted  the  correctness  of  former  investigations, 
more  especially  of  those  made  on  bees. 

The  wasp  which  served  as  an  object  for  the  professor's 
investigation  was  PoUstes  galUcaj  an  insect  of  rather 
common  occurrence  in  South  Germany,  thereby  providing 
him  an  excellent  example  by  which  to  test  the  accuracy  of 
his  views.  This,  however,  was  not  to  be  accomplisQied 
without  great  exertion  and  long  sustained  observation.  Who- 
ever reads  the  chapter  of  his  book  which  treats  of  PoUstes 
gailica  will  be  struck  with  the  amount  of  time,  exertion, 
perseverance,  and  devotion,  which  must  have  been  expended 
in  working  out  the  question.  We  read  of  extended  ex- 
periments made  and  immense  numbers  of  cases  most 
accurately  examined,  so  that  the  generalisations  rest  upon 
the  broadest  possible  bases.  In  like  manner  another  hymen- 
opterous  insect,  Nematus  ventricosus^  was  studied,  and 
)delded  equally  important  and  confirmatory  results.  Other 
insects,  like  Vespa  solsoHcay  Psyche  helix^  and  SolenoHa 
triquetetta  and  licheneila^  are  more  briefly,  though  not  less 
accurately,  considered,  and  very  great  care  has  been  be- 
stowed on  the  following  Crustaceans :  Apus  cancriformis 
and  productus,  Artemia  saHna,  Limnadia  Mermanm^  aud 
some  Daphmdae. 

To  give  a  striking  instance  of  the  extent  of  Professor  v. 
Siebold's  labours,  it  may  suffice  to  direct  attention  to  the 
statistical  notes  on  Apus,  found  on  pages  174  and  175. 
Professor  v.  Siebold  wished  to  determine  the  exact  number 
of  males  among  the  far  more  abundant  females.  He  col- 
lected Apus  firom  twenty-one  different  localities,  the  whole 
number  amounting  to  13,000  specimens.  Among  these 
were  found  only  319  males!  In  their  selection  every 
specimen  had  to  be  examined  separately,  as  the  gener^d 
aspect  of  male  and  female  is  similar,  and  only  a  slight 
difference  to  be  observed  at  one  of  the  extremities.  Pro- 
fesser  v.  Siebold,  moreover,  measured  each  individual  of 
this  community  in  order  to  test  the  statement  of  Professor 
Kogubowski,  who  contends  that  the  males  are  invariably 
smaller  than  the  females. 

To  those  Who  have  not  studied  zoology,  that  branch  of 
science  may  appear  rather  dry  and  tminteresting  where  to 
attain  scientific  results  we  have  merely  to  count,  to  measure, 
and  to  classify.  Though  such  prejudice  is  even  widely 
spread,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  each  science  and  art, 
to  yield  results  of  importance  and  of  wider  bearing,  has  to 
be  pursued  laboriously  along  such  dry  and  uninteresting 
tracks.  The  critic,  on  the  other  hand,  gathers  firom  Pro- 
fessor V.  Siebold's  labours  material  whereon  to  base  con- 
clusions of  a  broader  bearing,  and  finds  in  the  methods  in 
which  he  conducted  his  experiments  a  model  for  all  those 
who  shall  be  disposed  to  follow  the  same  lines  of  biological 
research. 

This  element  in  Professor  v.  Siebold's  book  must  be 
especially  commended,  since  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
investigation  of  the  habits  and  life  of  animals  is  now 
cultivated  less  than  it  was  some  fifty  and  more  years  ago, 
and  much  less  than  the  present  state  of  biological  science 
requires.  Mr.  Darwin  has  revived  it  to  a  great  extent,  but 
through  Mr.  Darvrfn  also  has  arisen  the  necessity  for  his 
followers  to  deal  with  these  studies.  It  is  very  gratifying, 
therefore,  to  meet  with  another  zoologist,  especially  a  man 
of  Professor  v.  Siebold's  reputation,  who  continues  to  culti- 
vate with  such  special  care  the  investigation  of  physiological 
nature,  and  to  blend  therewith  comparative  anatomy,  the 
counterpart  of  biological  research.  ^-».  ^^  r^  ■  ^^ 
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We  find  then  in  this  work  not  only  the  proofs  that 
parthenogenesis  is  an  established  fact  amongst  many  animals, 
but  meet  with  excellent  and  highly  important  anatomical 
descriptions  of  the  structure  of  the  sexual  organs  and  the 
formation  of  the  egg  in  Insects  and  Crustaceans.  As  the 
title  of  the  book  does  not  indicate  that  it  considers  these 
subjects,  it  may  be  well  to  direct  attention  to  these  points. 

According  to  Professor  v.  Siebold's  observations  there  are 
in  the  ovary  of  Polistes  vitelligenous  cells  and  true  ova,  and 
the  latter  received  from  the  first  a  considerable  amoimt  of 
vitellus.  Each  ovary  consists  of  several  tubes,  each  tube 
of  a  changing  number  of  egg-compartments.  The  egg- 
compartment  is  composed  of  several  vitelligenous  cells  and 
one  egg-cell.  There  is  around  these  an  epithelium  and  a 
tunica  propria,  and  this  tunica  propria  is  in  its  turn  sur- 
rounded by  peritoneal  tissue,  muscular  fibres,  and  tracheae, 
which  connect  the  different  portions  of  the  organ  to  each 
other  and  to  the  peritoneal  tissue  of  the  heart.  At  the  other 
end  the  ovary  isfreCy  though  not  in  continuation  of  the  oviduct^ 
their  union  being  only  produced  by  peritoneal  tissue. 

As  regards  the  formation  of  the  ovum,  v.  Siebold  comes  to 
the  following  important  conclusions :  i.  The  place  where 
the  germ-cells  are  first  developed  is  the  upper  part  of  the 
ovary-tubes.  2.  These  germ-cells,  differentiated  somewhat 
later  into  vitelligenous  cells  and  egg-cells,  do  not  move 
fiirther  down  in  the  tunica  propria  of  the  ovary,  but  the 
tunica  propria,  together  with  its  epithelium,  moves  by  a 
remarkable  process  of  growth  downwards  in  the  peritoneal 
tissue,  enveloping  the  ovary-tubes,  and  thus  carries  its 
contents  with  it  The  egg-cell  and  vitelligenous  cells,  in- 
creasing in  size,  form  single  egg-compartments,  which  by 
and  by  become  surrounded  completely  by  the  tunica  propria 
with  its  epithelium.  The  latter  at  last  separates  the  egg^ 
when  ripe,  completely  from  the  upper  part  of  the  ovary- 
tubes,  and  becomes  changed  into  the  chorion — the  vitelline 
membrane  being  a  product  of  the  egg  already  in  the  ovary ; 
the  tunica  propria  surrounding  the  compartment  also  sepa- 
rates from  the  remaining  part  of  the  ovary,  and  eventually 
detaches  the  egg  also  from  the  vitelligenous  cells  of  the 
same  compartment,  their  last  union  being  made  by  a  channel 
which,  after  separation,  is  transformed  to  the  micropyle. 
3.  When  the  lowest  compartment  has  attained  a  ripe  con- 
dition, the  eg^  passes  from  the  peritoneal  envelope  to  the 
oviduct,  freeing  itself  at  the  same  moment  from  its  con- 
nection with  the  mass  of  vitelligenous  cells  hitherto  attached 
to  it.  4.  The  external  surface  of  the  egg^  which  has  passed 
into  the  oviduct,  changes  very  quickly,  in  so  far  as  the 
tunica  propria,  which  still  surrounds  it,  is  concerned;  it 
becomes  gelatinous,  is  broken  up,  and  envelops  the  chorion 
as  a  sort  of  sticky  matter.  5.  The  vitelligenous  cells  be- 
longing to  this  egg  generally  remain  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
ovary,  and  undergo  a  process  of  degeneration.  The  tunica 
propria  enclosing  them  undergoes  the  same  disintegration 
as  that  of  the  egg^  whilst  the  idtelligenous  mass,  which 
greatly  resembles  the  corpus  luteum  of  Vertebrates,  passes 
between  the  peritoneal  envelope  and  the  tunica  propria  of 
the  next  egg-compartment,  and  finally  reaches  the  very  top 
of  the  ovarian  tubes. 

We  cannot  discuss  here  in  any  detail  the  specialities  of 
these  processes  as  described  by  v.  Siebold ;  we  would  merely 
remark  that,  if  v.  Siebold's  statements  be  proved  by  further 
investigations  to  be  correct — and  they  are  still  at  variance 
with  the  observations  of  other  eminent  zoologists — their 
bearing  on  general  morphological  questions  will  be  of  very 
great  importance. 

Another  point  of  a  very  striking  nature  is  the  way  in 
which  the  egg  in  Apus  is  formed.  Siebold  gives  an  account 
of  it  on  pp.  187-193.     The  ovaries  are  composed  of  a  great 


mass  of  follicles,  each  of  which  opens  through  a  short 
conduct  into  a  general  and  broader  one,  the  orifice  of  which 
lies  close  to  the  eleventh  pair  of  feet  Each  follicle  is  com- 
posed of  four  cells,  one  egg-cell  and  three  vitelligenous  cells. 
The  former  thrives,  the  latter  waste  away ;  but,  strange  to  say, 
the  egg  is  not  developed  from  the  elements  of  one  follicle, 
but  by  the  union  of  the  contents  of  two  or  three  of  them  T 
This  union  takes  place  in  the  general  oviduct,  and  it  is  here 
also  that  a  chorion  is  formed  round  this  yolk-mass,  for  thus 
it  must  be  called.  The  eggs  are  then  extruded  and  fall  to 
the  bottom  of  the  little  pond  the  animal  lives  in.  This 
example  of  the  formation  of*  an  egg  from  the  elements  of  a 
great  number  of  cells — not  from  those  representing  a  single 
cell,  as  is  usually  the  case — is  most  striking.  It  would  be 
of  the  highest  interest  to  endeavour  to  trace  similar  charac- 
teristics among  allied  forms  of  Crustaceans. 

On  pp.  223-238,  Professor  v.  Siebold  makes  some  con- 
cluding remarks  on  the  questions  treated  in  his  book.  He 
does  not  discuss  the  entire  relation  of  parthenogenesis  to 
other  modes  of  propagation,  but  encourages  the  hope  that 
light  may  be  thrown  on  another  problem,  that  of  sexual 
differentiation  in  the  egg — some  of  the  parthenogenetic 
insects  producing  males  only,  others  only  females.  This  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  interesting  questions  in  the 
whole  range  of  biology,  and  its  solution  would  be  of  the 
highest  importance  in  its  bearing  on  many  of  the  ideas  and 
superstitions  of  common  life. 

It  is,  moreover,  very  desirable  that  we  should  be  enabled 
to  form  a  correct  idea  of  advantages  or  disadvantages 
attending  parthenogenesis  as  a  mode  of  propagation.  Tele- 
ology in  its  old  sense  having  been  abandoned  by  exact 
science,  there  are  nevertheless  abundant  reasons  for  revising 
teleological  investigations  in  their  applications  to  the  Dar- 
winian theory.  Each  fact  in  physiology  and  morphology  is 
capable  of  an  explanation  consistent  with  the  theory  of  natural 
selection,  and  this  is  demanded  by  modem  science.  And 
parthenogenesis,  alternate  generation,  paedogenesis  —  yea,, 
more  than  all,  the  common  process  of  bisexual  generation — 
are  as  yet  vast  problems  considered  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  theory  of  natural  selection.  It  is  even  highly  probable 
that  those  who  see  in  parthenogenesis  a  phenomenon 
irreconcilable  with  the  views  of  rational  physiology,  may  yet 
find  that,  from  the  Darwinian  point  of  view,  ordinary  pro- 
pagation offers  a  problem  beset  with  still  greater  difficulties, 
and  demanding  still  more  profound  thought  for  its  complete 
elucidation.  This  difficulty  presented  itself  already  in  his 
time  to  a  man  who  was  by  no  means  easily  puzzled  with 
anything  that  came  within  the  grasp  of  his  genius — Kant, 
who,  in  writing  from  Konigsberg  on  March  30,  1795,  *<> 
Schiller,  says : — 

**  So  ist  mir  namlich  die  Natureinrichtung :  dass  alle  Besamung  in 
beiden  organischen  Reichen  zwei  Geschlechter  bedarf,  um  ihre  Art 
fortzupflanzen,  jederzeit  als  erstaunlich  und  wie  ein  Abgnind  des 
Denkens  fiir  die  menschliche  Vemunft  aufgefallen,  weil  man  doch  die 
Vorsehung  hierbei  nicht,  als  ob  sie  diese  Ordnung  gleichsam  spielend, 
dcr  Abwechslunghalbcr,  beliebt  babe,  annehmen  wird,  sondern  Ursache 
bad,  zu  glauben,  dass  sie  nicht  anders  moglich  sei, — was  eine  Aussicht 
in*s  Unabsehliche  eroflfht,  woraus  man  schlechterdings  nichts  machen 
Icann,  so  wenig  wie  aiis  dem,  was  Milton's  Engel  dem  Adam  von  der 
Schopfung  erzsuilt :  '  Mannliches  Licht  entfernter  Sonnen  vermischt  sicb 
mit  weiblichem  zu  unbekannten  Endzwecken.'  " 

Anton  Dohrn. 


Scientific  Notes. 

Geography. 
Arctic  Exploration. — Great  things  are  in  preparation  for  the  attack 
of  the  unknown  region  surrounding  the  Nortii  Pole  during  the  cominfi^ 
summer  and  autumn.    From  Dr.  Peteimann  we  learn  that  eight  conti- 
nental expeditions  are  being  fitted  out,  by  Austria,  Sweden,  Norwav^ 
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and  Fiance.  Foremost  among  these  is  the  Austrian,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Lieutenants  We3rprecht  and  Payer.  The  remarkable  results  of 
the  trial  voyage  made  by  these  explorers  last  season  have  excited  such 
an  interest  in  the  Polar  question  in  Austria,  that  from  the  Emperor, 
the  government,  and  societies  downwards,  all  classes  have  eagerly  con- 
tributed towards  the  fitting  out  of  a  more  complete  expedition.  A  sum  of 
about  17,500/.  has  already  been  raised  ;  a  screw  steam-vessel  has  been 
purposely  built  at  Bremen ;  and  everyUiing  is  in  readiness  for  the  start 
at  the  end  of  June.  The  plan  of  the  voyage  is  that  projected  by  Lieut 
Weyprecht  {seeAcadefny,  vol.  iii.  p.  71) ;  and  the  ship  is  provisioned  for 
three  years*  absence.  It  is  proposed  to  spend  the  first  winter  off  the 
northmost  cape  of  Asia ;  to  employ  the  second  summer  in  the  explora- 
tion of  the  Central  Polar  region  ;  and  in  the  third  season  to  penetrate  to 
Behring  Strait,  and  thence  to  an  American  or  Asiatic  harbour.  The 
vessel  is  of  220  tons  burden,  with  the  rig  of  a  three-masted  schooner, 
and  has  engines  of  95  horse-power.  Besides  the  leaders,  the  expedition 
will  be  accompanied  by  two  officers  of  the  marine,  named  Brosch  and. 
Orel,  a  surgeon,  machinist,  two  chamois-hunters  and  glaciermen  from 
the  Alps,  imd  sixteen  picked  seamen.  Graf  Wiltschek,  a  warm  sup- 
porter of  the  cause;  will  operate  with  the  expedition  for  the  first  season 
in  a  vessel  provided  at  his  own  cost,  and  will  also  be  accompanied 
by  scientific  men.  He  will  also  establish  a  provision  depot  for  the 
use  of  the  chief  expedition  on  the  farthest  land  of  Novaia  Zemlia. — 
Again,  an  expedition  led  by  Nordenskiold,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Royal  Swedish  Academy,  contemplated  since  1 861,  is  to  be  undertaken 
this  year.  Its  plan  is  unfortunately  almost  identical  with  that  conceived 
by  Parry,  and  which  he  proved  to  be  impracticable.  It  is  that  of  win- 
tering on  the  northmost  islets  of  Spitzbergen  (the  Seven  Isles),  whence 
by  the  aid  of  fifty  reindeer  an  over-ice  joumev  northward  will  be 
attempted. — ^Two  Norwegian  steamers,  navigated  bv  Captains  Jensen 
and  Svend  Foyn,  enterprising  whale  fishers,  will  follow  the  course  of 
the  Austrian  vessels  towards  the  Siberian  seas.  Numbers  of  specially 
built  steam-vessels  have  this  year  been  added  to  the  Norwegian  fishing 
fleet ;  and,  instructed  by  Professor  Mohn,  of  Christiania,  the  masters  of 
these  vessels  may  be  expected  to  add  greatly  to  their  meteorological 
observations  of  past  years. — The  latest  news  of  Captain  Hall's  Ame- 
rican expedition  is  of  date  September  ^,  on  which  day  Upemivik,  the 
highest  station  on  the  West  Greenlandf  coast,  was  left  for  the  higher 
north. — Nothing  has  been  heard  of  the  French  expedition  under  Octave 
Pavy  since  its  departure  from  San  Francisco  for  Eastern  Siberia ;  but 
a  second  French  voyage,  instigated  by  M.  Ambert,  to  whom  the  inherit- 
ance of  M.  Lambert  has  descended,  is  about  to  begin  in  a  vessel  from 
Havre.  The  objects  of  this  voyage  are  not  only  to  be  geographical  aud 
scientific,  but  **  practical  results  will  also  be  aimed  at,  such  as  the  taking 
possession  of  new  lands,  whale  fishery,  and  fishery  of  other  sorts." — 
Kumonrs  are  afloat  of  an  English  expedition,  with  which  Captain 
Sherard  Osbom's  name  is  connected.  Parry's  *' farthest"  is  still  the 
most  northerly  point  yet  reached  on  our  globe.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
honour  of  surpassing  his  achievement  will  belong  to  one  of  his  country- 
men, not  to  a  foreigner. 

Of  great  importance  in  connection  with  this  subject,  and  in  their 
bearing  on  the  movements  of  currents  in  the  Arctic  seas,  are  the  exa- 
minations of  the  drift-woods  collected  according  to  Dr.  Petermann's 
instructions  by  the  recent  German  expeditions  to  East  Greenland, 
Spitzbergen,  and  the  seas  east  of  it.  In  the  hands  of  well-known 
German  botanists  these  numerous  fragments  of  wood  and  bark  prove 
to  be  chiefly  of  northern  origin ;  the  extreme  thinness  of  the  yearly 
lings  in  the  section  of  the  woods  showing  that  their  habitat  has  been  on 
the  outmost  limits  of  tree  growth.  Larch  is  the  most  frequent,  and  the 
specimens  of  it  are  clearly  traceable  to  Siberia.  The  pines  may  either 
be  Asiatic  or  from  Northern  Europe.  A  few  pieces  examined  are  how- 
ever undoubtedly  of  more  southerly  origin. 

The  Buina  of  Zimbaoe  in  South  Africa. — On  September  5,  1871, 
the  South  African  explorer  Carl  Mauch  visited  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
and  m3rsterious  city  in  the  highland  between  the  Zambezi  and  Limpopo 
rivers,  long  known  by  native  report  to  the  Portuguese,  and  situated  in 
a  land  which  from  its  gold  and  ivory  has  long  been  identified  by  some 
authorities  as  the  Ophir  of  Scripture.  Letters  describing  the  ruins  are 
published  in  the  Mittheilun^,  Zimbaoe  lies  in  abbut  lat  20°  14'  S. 
long*  31°  48'  E.  One  portion  of  the  ruins  rises  upon  a  granite  hill 
about  400  feet  in  relative  height ;  the  other,  separated  by  a  slight  valley, 
lies  upon  a  somewhat  raised  terrace.  From  the  curved  and  zigzag  form 
still  apparent  in  the  ruined  walls  which  cover  the  whole  of  the  western 
declivity  of  the  hill,  these  have  doubtless  formed  a  once  impregnable 
fortress.  The  whole  space  is  densely  overgrown  with  nettles  and  bushes, 
and  some  great  trees  have  intertwined  their  roots  with  the  buildings. 
Without  exception  the  walls,  some  of  which  have  still  a  height  of  30 
feet,  are  built  of  cut  granite  stones,  generally  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
bride,  but  no  mortar  has  been  used.  The  thickness  of  the  walls  where 
they  appear  above  ^und  is  10  feet,  tapering  to  7  or  8  feet  above.  In 
many  places  monolith  pilasters  of  8  to  10  feet  in  length,  ornamented  in 
rliamond-shaped  lines,  stand  out  of  the  building.  These  are  generally 
*  inches  wide  and  3  inches  in  thickness,  cut  out  of  a  hard  and  close  stone 
*  a  greenish-black  colour,  and  having  a  metallic  ring.    During  the  first 


hurried  visit,  Mauch  was  unable  to  find  anv  traces  .of  inscription,  thouglb 
carvings  of  unknown  characters  are  mentioned  by  the  early  Portuguese 
writers.  Such  however  may  yet  be  found,  and  a  clue  be  thus  obtained 
as  to  the  age  of  the  strange  edifice.  Zimbaoe  is  in  all  probability  an 
ancient  factory,  raised  in  very  remote  antiquity  by  strangers  to  the  land^ 
to  overawe  the  savage  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  country,  and  to* 
serve  as  a  depot  for  the  gold  and  ivory  which  it  affords.  No  native,, 
mud-hut  dwelling  tribe  could  ever  have  conceived  its  erection. 

YellowBtone  National  Amerioan  Park.— Following  a  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  approved  an  Act  by  which  a  large 
area  of  country  situated  in  the  western  territories  of  Montana  and^ 
Wyoming  is  withdrawn  from  occupancy,  settlement,  or  sale,  and  is- 
dedicated  and  set  apart  for  ever  as  a  National  Park  or  pleasure- 
ground.  The  region  was  first  surveyed  in  1 871,  by  a  party  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  P'.  V.  Hayden,  United  States  geologist,  and 
proved  to  contain  groups  of  natural  curiosities  unequaUed  perhaps- 
in  any  other  portion  of  the  globe^  The  reserved  tract  is  a  square 
of  55  miles  by  65  miles  (embracing  an  area  comparable  with  that  of 
Yorkshire),  surrounding  the  head  lakes  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Madison 
rivers.  Forest-covered  spurs  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  of  from  10,000 
to  12,000  feet  in  elevation,  hem  the  valleys  in  on  every  side,  and  are 
snow-covered  on  their  summits  throughout  the  year.  The  whole  region 
has  been  within  comparatively  modem  geologic^  times  the  scene  of  the 
greatest  volcanic  activity  of  North  America.  Hot  springs  and  geysers 
(compared  with  which  those  of  Iceland  are  insignificant),  thickly  spread 
along  the  margins  of  the  lakes  and  on  the  river  banks,  represent  the  last 
stages— the  vents  or  escape-pipes — of  these  remarkable  manifestations 
of  internal  force.  **  All  these  springs  are  adorned  with  decorations- 
more  beautiful  than  art  ever  conceived,  and  which  have  required  thou- 
sands of  years  for  the  cunning  hand  of  nature  to  form."  On  issuing 
from  the  lake  the  Yellowstone  forms  an  upper  and  lower  series  of  falls, 
and  then  enters  a  grand  caBon,  through  whidi  it  rushes  for  upwards  of 
ten  miles.  The  park  will  be  henceforth  uftder  the  exclusive  control 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  will  as  soon  as  practicable  make 
arrangements  for  the  preservation  of  its  wonders,  and  their  retention  in 
their  natural  condition.  The  withdrawal  of  this  tract  from  settlement 
will  be  regarded  by  the  entire  civilised  world  as  a  step  of  progress 
and  an  honour  to  the  American  nation. 


Zoology. 


VenomouB  Fish.— It  is  generally  known  that  the  wounds  inflicted  by 
the  weevers  ( Trachinus)  of  our  coasts  and  by  the  sting-rays  are  ren- 
dered poisonous  by  a  mucous  excretion  adhering  to  the  spines  of  the 
head,  back,  and  tail  of  these  fishes;  and  a  most  perfect  poison-organ, 
analogous  to  the  poison-fang  of  snakes,  was  descnbed  some  years  ago 
by  Dr.  Gunther  in  two  fishes  [Thalassophryne)  from  Central  America.. 
Dr.  Le  Juge  has  found  at  the  Mauritius  another  still  more  dangerous 
kind  of  venomous  fish ;  it  was  long  known  to  ichthyologists  under  the 
name  of  Synanceia  verrtuosa^  and  is  readily  recognised  by  its  monstrous 
appearance,  the  head  being  deeply  pitted,  and  the  body  scaleless  and 
covered  with  warts.  It  is  by  no  means  scarce,  being  found  throughout 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  known  at  the  Mauritius  as  the  *'  Laffe."  There 
are  thirteen  spines  in  the  dorsal  fin,  each  provided  at  its  base  with  a 
bag  containing  the  poison,  and  with  a  pair  of  deep  grooves  along  which 
the  poison  is  guided  to  the  wound.  As  in  all  the  other  fishes  of  this 
kind,  the  poison-apparatus  is  merely  a  weapon  of  defence,  and  comes 
into  action  when  the  fish  is  seized  or  trodden  upon.  The  action  of  fish- 
poison  upon  the  human  organism  appears  to  be  less  rapid  than  that  of 
snakes ;  though  patients  who  neglect  to  apply  remedies  similar  to  those 
used  for  snake-bites  expose  themselves  to  serious  consequences,  which 
may  even  terminate  fatally.  In  one  case  a  fisherman  died  on  the  third 
day  from  a  severe  wound.  Dr.  Le  Juge  mentions  that  the  fishermen  of 
Mauritius  successfully  apply  poultices  of  the  leaves  of  a  composite  plant, 
Microrhynchus  sarmentosus,  ( Transact,  R,  Soc,  0/ Arts  and  Sciences  of 
Mauritius^  1871.) 

Immigration  of  some  Animalg  to  Mauritius  and  Reunion.— 
Dr.  Vinson  reports  that  about  five  years  ago  a  French  ship,  Le  Saint 
Charles^  Captain  Leymarie,  landed  at  Reunion  a  cargo  of  seedlings ' 
of  the  sugar-cane  fi-om  Java.  A  kind  of  lizard,  previously  unknown  in 
the  island,  was  observed  among  the  young  plants ;  one  of  them  was 
caught,  while  others  escaped  and  scattered  themselves  about  the  neigh- 
bourhood, where  they  rapidly  increased  in  numbers,  and  are  at  present 
perfectly  naturalised.  Dr.  Vinson  considered  it  to  be  the  Caloies  versi- 
color^ which  must  however  be  a  mistake,  as  this  lizard  is  not  found  in 
Java ;  it  is  more  probable  that  it  is  a  species  of  Bronchoeoele^  perhaps 
B,  cristatella. — ^A  fine  butterfly  {Papilio  demoleus),  a  native  of  the  east 
coast  of  Madagascar  and  Natal,  made  its  appearance  in  Mauritius  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1870,  and  since  that  date  many  specimens 
have  been  caught  Another  butterfly,  Junonia  rhadama^  from  Mada- 
gascar, has  become  very  common  in  the  same  island  since  the  years 
1857  or  1858,  whilst  others,  such  as  Vanessa  cardui,  that  were  common- 
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thirty  or  forty  years  .ago,  are  now  becoming  more  and  more  scarce. 
iTransaet,  R.  Soc,  Maurit,  1871.) 

lishee  of  Ohlna. — The  twelfth  volume  of  the  Verhandelingm  der 
K,  Akademie  van  Wetenschappen  in  Amsterdam  contains  a  very  im- 
portant memoir  by  the  well-known  Dutch  ichthyologist,  Dr.  Bleeker, 
•*  Sur  les  Cyprinoides  de  Chine."  The  author  gives  a  list  of  some  fifty 
species  belonging  to  the  family  of  Cyprinidae  or  carp-like  fishes,  which 
have  been  described  by  his  predecessors ;  and  he  has  been  able  to  add 
about  twenty  more  to  this  number,  from  collections  made  by  the  French 
travellers  M.  Daubiy  and  the  Abb^  David  on  the  Yantsekiang,  and 
preserved  in  the  Paris  Museum.  He  emresses  a  belief  that  this  num- 
ber, ^reat  as  it  is,  barely  represents  'one-naif  of  the  Cyprinoids  actually 
inhabiting  the  fresh  waters  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  The  forms  resemble 
zather  Japanese  and  European  types  than  those  from  tropical  parts  of 
Asia ;  but  as  our  knowledge  of  the  fish  fauna  of  China  increases,  dif- 
ferences between  the  normern  and  southern  parts  will  appear  more 
definite.  The  memoir  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  fifteen  double  plates, 
apparently  representing  the  specimens  of  the  natural  size.  The  founder 
of  Chinese  ichthyology  is  imquestionably  the  late  Sir  John  Richardson, 
who  gave  very  detailed  reports  on  the  fishes  collected  m  China  by  Vice- 
Admiral  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  and  by  Messrs.  Reeves,  fiither  and  son, 
the  latter  having  supplemented  their  collections  by  a  very  valuable 
series  of  drawings.  Their  reports  were  published  in  the  year  1843  or 
earlier;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  no  more  recent  collections 
of  importance  have  been  brought  to  England,  although  Uie  number  of 
English  residents  and  travellers  in  China  has  increased  greatly  since 
that  time. 

The  Skin  of  Rhytina  forms  the  subject  of  an  interesting  treatise  by 
Dr.  A.  Brandt  in  No.  7  of  vol.  xvii.  of  the  Mhnoires  de  VAcadimie  imp, 
da  Sciences  de  St,-PHersbourg,  All  hitherto  known  of  the  integuments 
of  this  extinct  boreal  Manatee  is  contained  in  Steller's  account ;  he 
described  them  as  rough  and  furrowed  like  the  bark  of  a  tree,  whence 
the  German  name  **  Borkenthier.'*  The  truth  of  what  Steller  had  said 
is  fully  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  a  piece  of  skin,  found  by  Dr. 
Brandt  amongst  corals  in  a  store-room  of  the  St  Petersburg  Museum. 
A  more  minute  examination  has  convinced  &e  author  that  the  rough 
appearance  is  caused  by  the  ravages  of  a  sea-louse  [Cyamus  rhytinae) 
about  an  inch  in  length,  which  had  lived  parasitically  in  vast  numbers 
on  the  animal's  sides.  Under  normal  conditions  the  skin  of  the  whole 
body  is  smooth  ;  this  is  evident  from  the  circumstance  that  the  skin  of 
the  back  appears  always  to  retain  its  smoothness ;  this  part  is  frequently 
raised  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the  Cyami  are  unable  to 
thrive  when  exposed  to  the  air,  while  they  are  not  unfrequently  picked 
off  by  sea-birds.  Bristle-like  hairs  are  to  be  found  over  the  entire  body. 
The  skin  was  greatly  valued  by  iur-hunters  in  Kamtschaika  for  making 
A  very  durable  and  light  sort  of  boat  for  crossing  from  one  Aleutian 
island  to  another. — Dr.  Murie  has  written  some  commentatonr  notes 
on  this  treatise  in  Ann.  and  Mag,  Nat,  Hist,  (April  1872).  He  does 
not  entirely  agree  with  Dr.  Brandt  as  regards  the  cause  of  the  roughness 
of  the  skin,  thinking  it  probable  that  the  skin  was  normally  charac- 
terized by  innumerable  larger  and  smaller  wavy  grooves  and  ridges,  and 
that  the  parasites  could  have  caused  but  a  limited  amount  of  irritation. 

Kew  Theoi7  of  the  Batflesnake.— It  has  long  been  urged  as  an 
objection  to  the  theory  of  natural  selection  that  the  tail-appendage 
of  the  rattlesnake  must  be  injurious  to  the  animal  by  attracting  to 
it  the  notice  of  its  enemies.  Professor  Shaler  has  however  observed 
that  the  noise  of  the  rattle  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  .sound 
made  by  an  American  species  of  Cicada ;  and  he  conjectures  that  the 
object  of  the  rattle  is  to  attract  within  reach  of  the  snake  the  birds 
which  naturally  feed  upon  the  Cicada.  This  he  considers  to  be  the 
-explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  birds  are  seen  to  flutter  round  a 
rattlesnake,'without  calling  into  play  the  imreasonable  theory  of  fasci- 
nation. A  formidable  objection  to  the  universality  of  the  principle  of 
natural  selection  is  thus  removed.  Professor  Shaler's  paper  wul  be 
found  in  the  American  Naturalist  for  January. 

Another  species  of  Pedicularia^  a  genus  of  MoUusks  living  parasi- 
tically on  corals,  has  been  discovered  by  M.  Nobillard ;  he  found  it  at 
Mauritius  on  an  Oculina,     {Transact,  R,  Soc,  Maurit.  1871.) 

The  SitzungsherichU  der  Akademie  der  IVissenschaften  in  Wien  for 
1 87 1  contain  the  follo\ving  zoological  papers  : — VoLlxiii.  :  A  Manzoni, 
•*  Supplemento  alia  Fauna  dei  Bryozoi  Mediterranei,"  first  contribution, 
pp.  73-82,  with  3  plates;  and  J.  L.  Fitzinger,  **A  Synopsis  of  the 
Species  of  Vespertilionidae^^  pp.  203-295,  and  of  Bradypus,  pp.  331- 
405.— Vol.  btiv.  (July)  contains  a  Synopsis  of  the  species  tii  Dasypus^  by 
the  same  writer  (pp.  209-276). 


Botany. 
The  Geographical  Difltribution  of  OompoBitae.— Mr.  G.  Bentham 
read  a  paper  on  this  subject  at  two  recent  meetings  of  the  Ttnnfan 
Society,  in  continuation  of'^his  paper  on  the  structure  of  the  same  order  of 
plants  {Academy,  vol.  iii.  p.  73).  The  genera  and  species  of  this  largest 
order  of  flowering  plants  are  about  equally  distributed  between  the  Old 


and  New  World ;  of  the  genera  about  410  are  found  in  the  former  and 
430  in  the  latter ;  of  species,  about  4400  in  the  Old  World  md  a  rather 
larger  number  in  the  New.  Not  quite  70  species  are  common  to  the 
two  hemispheres,  and  these  mostly  belong  to  the  extreme  northern 
regions ;  a  few  are  common  to  New  Zealand  and  Antarctic  America ; 
not  more  than  a  dozen  tropical  species  are  found  in  both  the  Old  and 
New  World,  and  some  of  these  are  coast  plants.  The  form  which 
Mr.  Bentham  looks  on  as  prototypic,  and  possibly  ancestral  to  the 
whole  order,  indndes  a  few  closely  allied  genera,  distinguished  bf 
their  regular  corolla,  belonging  rather  more  to  the  American  than  the 
Old  World  distribution,  being  found  in  Chili,  with  an  outlying  genu 
in  St  Helena.  Other  types,  apparently  of  great  antiquity,  are  £und  in 
Africa,  AustrsQia,  and  Western  America.  Since  the  separation  of  the 
Indo-Malayan  and  Australian  regions  from  one  another,  there  appeaxi 
to  have  been  a  continuity  of  races  of  Compositae  across  the  Tropics 
from  south  to  north,  llie  paper,  which  enters  exhaustively  into  the 
distribution  of  the  various  tribes  and  more  important  genera,  will  be 
published  in  the  Journcd  of  the  JUnnean  Society, 

New  Parasltlo  Plant  of  the  Mistletoe  Famlly.—Professor  Asa 
Gray  records  in  the  American  Naturalist  for  March  the  discovery  in 
the  State  of  New  York  of  a  new  species  of  Arcenthobiumy  a  small  kind 
of  mistletoe  belonging  to  the  order  Loranthaceae.  It  was  found  in  two 
localities  parasitic  m  great  abundance  on  a  black  spruce  ;  the  limbs  of 
the  trees  affected  were  very  much  distorted,  every  twig  bristling  with 
the  little  parasite;  and  some  trees  seem  to  have  died  through  its 
absorption  of  their  sap.  The  curious  part  of  the  discovery  is  that  a 
plant  of  this  sort,  growing  on  the  boughs  of  the  spruce  trees  in  such 
quantity  as  to  distort  and  even  destroy  them,  and  in  three  adjacent 
counties  of  a  long  and  fully  settled  redon,  has  been  hitherto  entirely 
overiooked  ;  and  then,  when  discovered,  found  about  the  same  time  by 
two  independent  observers  at  considerable  distance  from  each  other. 

The  Uses  and  Origin  of  the  Arrangements  of  Leaves  In  Plants. 
— ^Dr.  Chauncey  Wright  reprints  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  American 
Academy  an  elaborate  and  important  paper  bearing  this  title.  The 
author's  object  is  to  attempt  to  explain,  on  the  principle  of  natural 
selection,  the  existence  of  the  modes  of  phyllotaxis  most  frequently 
actually  found  in  nature.  These  consist  of  two  principal  general  forms  ; 
the  verticillate  and  the  spiral,  of  which  the  latter  is  by  far  the  most 
complicated.  In  the  case  of  the  spiral  arrangement,  the  angle  of 
divergence  between  the  two  leaves  next  to  one  another  on  the  stem 
is  expressed  by  the  general  form  of  the  fraction 

.1 

fl+ I 
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I  +     &c.  &C. 

a  being  I,  2,  3,  or  4.  It  is  found,  however,  that  certain  only  of  these 
fractions  are  met  with  in  the  spiral  arrangement,  while  some  of 
those  are  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence  than  others.  An  elaborate 
series  of  calculations  has  for  its  object  to  show  that  the  particular  forms 
of  spiral  arrangement  actually  found  in  nature  are  those  which  possess 
the  greatest  advantage  for  me  plant  by  so  arranging  the  leaves  and 
branches  that  they  have  the  most  perfect  distribution,  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  one  another  in  drawing  nutriment  both  from  the  stem  of 
the  plant  and  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

A  letter  from  TUbingen  announces  the  death  of  Professor  Hugo  von 
Mohl,  which  occurred  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  the  present  month. 
He  was  bom  at  Stuttgart  on  the  8th  April,  1805,  the  youngest  of  four 
celebrated  brothers;  and  in  1835  became  professor  of  botany  and 
director  of  the  botanic  garden  of  the  university  of  TUbingen  ;  during 
the  interval  he  has  added  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  vegetable 
physiology. 
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History. 

^The  DeoliziA  of  the  Jtoznan  Bepubllo.    By  George  Long.    Vol  IV. 
Londoii :  Bell  &  Daldy.    Cambridge  :  I>eightan,  Bell,  and  Co. 

The  history  of  Rome  after  the  Social  War  is  so  ftiU  of  ano- 
malies that  we  are  certain  to  misconceive  it  when  we  try  to 
represent  it  to  ourselves  by  the  help  of  analogies  drawn  from 
a  comparatively  normal  state  of  tlungs.  We  cannot  resolve 
the  chaos  into  a  struggle  between  an  impoverished  populace 
and  a  corrupt  oUgarchy,  which  found  its  happiest  issue,  in  the 
absence  of  a  strong  and  healthy  middle  class,  through  the 
estabhshment  of  a  democratic  despotism :  the  empire  had  its 
democratic  side ;  but  of  all  the  emperors  of  the  first  two  cen- 
turies, Nero  was  the  only  demagogue.  Augustus,  Tiberius, 
Domitian  were  conservative  to  the  verge  of  reaction.  The 
fact  is,  that  after  the  slaughter  of  Gains  Gracchus  the  as- 
sembly was  practically  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  puppet : 
it  had  been  proved  that  the  voters  could  not  use  their 
enormous  powers  so  as  permanently  to  better  their  own 
condition;  and  yet  those  powers  were  in  excess  of  their 
capacity,  and  they  retained  them  unimpaired ;  and  after  the 
restoration  under  Sulla  the  senate  was  a  puppet  too.  Sulla 
saved  the  nobihty,  but  he  stultified  them.  It  is  clear  from 
Cicero's  early  speeches  that  out  of  Rome  the  men  of  order 
were  upon  the  whole  on  the  side  of  Marius,  in  spite  of  his 
excesses,  and  that  the  following  of  Sulla  contained  a  very 
large  proportion  of  cosmopolitan  adventurers.  He  filled  up 
the  senate  with  these :  and  throughout  his  reorganization  of 
the  state  favoured  the  senate,  but  did  nothing  for  the  nobility 
as  such.  In  fact  it  did  much  against  them ;  for  the  multi- 
plication of  quaestorships  and  praetorships  was  really  a  con- 
trivance for  pouring  a  constant  stream  of  "  new  men  '*  into 
the  senate,  for  the  great  families  of  Rome  were  not  fruitful. 
Both  the  senate  and  the  assembly  were  instruments  which 
might  still  be  used  with  effect  to  decide  the  battle  between 
the  real  forces  of  the  time.  Perhaps  it  would  be  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  the  proximate  cause  of  the  collapse  of  the 
republic  was  that  Caesar  was  confironted  by  a  senate  which 
bad  all  the  weakness,  all  the  unpopularity,  and  none  of  the 
strength  of  a  compact  oligarchy. 

It  was  this  which  paralysed  Cicero,  the  only  politician  of 
the  day  who  was  at  once  loyal,  public-spirited,  and  intelli- 
gent His  career  was  a  series  of  real  humiliations,  chequered 
with  pasteboard  triumphs,  because  he  neither  did  nor  could 
observe  the  late  Mr.  Cobden's  maxim  to  look  at  the  force 
behind  him  as  well  as  the  end  before  him.  He  was  always 
-compromising  his  personal  position  for  the  public  good  and 
drawing  back  to  save  his  personal  position  when  he  found 
he  could  not  serve  the  pubHc,  This  is  the  adequate  expla- 
nation of  his  conduct  about  the  Campanian  domain;  in  56 
B.a  Caesar,  Pompeius,  and  Crassus  had  been  drifting 
apart;  Pompeius  was  discredited,  and  the  populace  was 
inclined  to  set  up  Crassus  against  him.  If  the  senate's 
^spn'f  de  corps  had  been  stronger,  if  it  had  not  been  disgrace- 
fully weak,  it  was  quite  a  feasible  enterprise  to  break  up  the 
Campanian  commission.  As  two  hundred  senators  attended 
the  congress  of  Lucca,  it  was  useless  for  Cicero  to  press  his 
motion ;  but  it  is  strange  that  a  historian  who  expresses  so 
few  opinions  as  Mr.  Long  should  blame  him  so  strongly  for 
making'  it  Mr.  Long  seems  to  write,  if  I  may  be  pardoned 
for  saying  so,  too  much  under  the  dominion  of  the  common 
prejudice,  that  the  three  confederates  were  the  effective 
rulers  of  the  Roman  empire ;  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to 
say  that  the  empire  was  governed  in  the  fifth  century  by  the 
tribes  of  barbarians  who  were  encamped  within  it.  The 
•confederates  had  an  exceptional  position  in  the  state :  they 
could  carry  most  of  their  measures,  but  they  were  liable  to 
occasional  defeats ;  they  could  not  always  protect  their  de- 


pendents. Important  resolutions  like  the  confiscation  of 
Cyprus  were  carried  through  without  consulting  them; 
much  of  the  routine  of  administration  went  on  without  their 
interference.  Mere  city  partisans  were  as  important  in 
politics  as  ever ;  as  Mr.  Long  points  out,  Cicero  owed  his 
restoration  to  the  energy  of  Milo.  It  is  quite  possible  that, 
if  the  senate  had  been  patient,  firm,  and  united — ^if  Cicero 
had  enjoyed  the  ascendency  of  Lord  Lyndhurst — ^the  old 
constitution  might  have  weathered  the  storms  of  another 
half-century,  and  that  the  final  transformation  which  now 
seems  inevitable  tnight  have  been  wholly  different  Pom- 
peius, who  hankered  after  the  monarchy,  judged  it  impossible 
to  reign  in  spite  of  the  senate  and  nobility,  or  to  extort  their 
sanction :  Caesar,  who  certainly  regarded  the  senate  and 
the  nobility  as  an  incubus  upon  the  Roman  world,  was  far 
from  having  determined  to  seize  the  monarchy  for  himself  at 
the  time  of  the  congress  of  Lucca,  unless  we  suppose  that 
he  had  determined  to  betray  his  confederates. 

For  dealing  with  so  confused  a  period,  there  are  unde- 
niable advantages  in  Mr.  Long's  method  of  writing  history, 
though  every  volume  renews  our  surprise  and  regret  that 
a  writer  so  industrious,  so  impartial,  and  so  accurate  should 
either  not  possess,  or,  possessing,  should  so  completely  and 
so  pertinaciously  suppress,  the  other  qualities  which  it  is 
natural  to  desire  in  a  historian.  Still  a  frkcis  of  all  the 
evidence,  however  dry,  is  sure  to  bring  something  to  light 
which  writers  of  more  insight  leave  in  the  shade.  No  other 
history  gives  quite  sufficient  prominence  to  the  fact  that 
after  the  congress  of  Lucca  it  was  the  influence  of  Caesar 
far  more  than  of  Pompeius  which  kept  the  senate  quiet; 
certainly  none  shows  so  clearly  that  the  final  rupture  was  due 
simply  to  the  shortsighted,  disloyal  selfishness  of  Pompeius, 
who  drifted  himself  and  forced  the  senate  into  a  ruinous  con- 
flict rather  than  give  up  the  preposterous  pretension  of  putting 
Caesar  back  in  a  position  where  he  could  patronise  him. 

The  chapters  on  Roman  affairs  are  not  the  largest  part 
of  the  volume,  but  they  are  the  most  valuable  and  suggestive. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  what  purpose  is  served  by  translating 
all  the  notices  of  the  Britons  and  Germans  in  ancient  writers, 
even  to  their  pragmatical  remarks :  if  there  are  materials 
for  constructing  an  intelligible  picture  of  ancient  British  or 
German  society,  the  writer  should  have  done  much  more; 
if  there  are  not,  it  was  hardly  worth  while  to  do  so  much. 
Mr.  Long  adheres  to  his  former  opinion  that  in  both  his 
invasions  of  Britain  Caesar  landed  at  Deal ;  he  regards  it  as 
an  insoluble  question  whether  he  sailed  from  Wissant  or 
Boulogne.  He  repeats  more  than  once  an  enquiry,  which  is 
surely  superfluous,  as  to  where  Caesar  got  his  information  about 
what  Vercingetorix  planned  or  said  :  he  could  question  his 
other  prisoners,  he  could  question  Vercingetorix,  who  was 
doubdess  glad  to  talk.  Mr.  Long  takes  the  execution  of 
the  Gallic  leaders  from  Dion  without  comment  or  acknow- 
ledgment :  he  rejects  the  picturesque  and  theatrical  details 
of  his  surrender,  which  are  equally  probable,  and  rest  on 
the  same  authority.  In  general  he  scolds  Dion  whenever 
he  goes  beyond  Caesar ;  he  follows  him  sulkily  when  he 
supplements  Cicero ;  it  is  after  all  only  natural  that  such  a 
painstaking  writer  should  be  irritated  by  Dion's  peculiar  kind 
of  cleverness.  Much  use  has  been  made  for  the  Gallic  cam- 
paigns of  the  topographical  and  other  illustrations  collected 
by  the  author  of  the  Histoire  de  Cesar  and  others.  Mr.  Long 
exercises  an  independent  judgment  upon  previous  writers ; 
but  when  he  follows  at  all,  he  follows  servilely :  writing  from 
the  Histoire  de  Cesar,  he  is  led  to  speak  of  "  the  Auvergne;" 
writing  from  Hirtius,  he  is  led  to  speak  of  Gallic  customs  in 
the  present  tense  :  the  only  Gallic  name  he  has  ventured  to 
de-Latinise  is  Cominus,  who,  after  a  chapter  or  two,  is  cut 
downtoComin.  _.  ...      ,,   (i  A.|^M^<g. ■  p 
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Droit  MuBulman.  Recueil  de  Lois  concemant  les  Musulmans  Schyites. 
Par  A.  Querry.    Tome  premier.    Paris  ;  Maisonncuve,  1871. 

The  present  book  is  composed  mainly  for  practical  purposes. 
The  author,  M.  Querry,  French  consul  at  Tabriz,  intends 
to  provide  for  the  wants  of  European  agents  residing  in 
Muhammadan,  and  more  specially  in  Slmte,  countries  by 
furnishing  them  with  a  complete  Corpus  Juris  Muslimicu 
Speaking  of  the  difficulties  wluch  this  class  of  men  frequently 
experience  in  consequence  of  their  imperfect  knowledge  of 
Muhammadan  law,  he  says:  "These  difficulties  are  par- 
ticularly severe  when  between  Europeans  and  natives  there 
arises  one  of  those  differences  which  according  to  the 
treaties  must  be  decided  by  the  tribunals  of  the  country.  In 
Turkey  the  institution  of  the  mixed  tribunals  has  to  some 
degree  diminished  these  inconveniences  \  but  in  Persia  there 
is  no  court  of  justice,  and,  since  the  matter  of  dispute  is 
there  always  referred  to  the  minister  of  foreign  aflfairs,  it 
happens  frequently  that  the  European  agent  finds  it  an  em- 
barrassing task  to  discuss  or  to  refute  an  objection  based  on 
the  law  of  the  country."  It  must  be  stated,  however,  that 
there  exists  already  a  work  which  we  consider  as  a  leliable 
guide  for  our  officials  in  the  East  in  all  such  emergencies  : 
we  mean  the  compendium  of  Shia  law  by  N.  v.  Tomauw. 
But  as  it  is  written  in  Russian  or  German,  most  of  them  will 
not  be  able  to  use  it  In  order  to  fill  up  this  gap  in 
literature,  M.  Querry  has  undertaken  to  translate  a  standard 
work  on  Shia  law,  without  altering  anything  in  its  original 
order  and  without  any  omission.  For  this  purpose  he  has 
chosen  the  Shard' uaPisidm  by  Najm-aldin  Ja'far  le-Ali 
Almuhakkik  (who  died  a.  h.  676),  the  most  famous  law- 
book in  all  Shiite  countries.  This  first  volume  contains  the 
first  half  in  two  books  :  I.  the  *Ibadit,  in  ten  parts  (purifica- 
cation,  prayer,  poor-rate,  &c.);  and  II.  the  *Uk^dit,  in  nine- 
teen parts  (sale,  pawn,  wills,  marriages,  &c.).  The  whole  is 
very  well  arranged,  being  distributed  in  single  paragraphs,  in 
order  to  facilitate  reference. 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
translator  that  a  considerable  portion  of  this  work,  the  text 
of  which  was  edited  in  Calcutta,  1839,  has  already  been 
translated  into  a  European  language ;  at  all  events,  he  does 
not  mention  it  in  the  preface.  Of  the  eight  books  contaiijed 
in  Neil  R  E.  BaiUie's  Digtst  of  Moohummudan  Law^  part  ii. 
(see  Academy,  vol.  il  p.  318),  the  first  seven  are  translated 
from  the  same  Sharil-al'islam ;  the  books  i,  4,  5,  6,  occur 
already  in  this  tome  premier  of  M.  Querry.  Mr.  Baillie 
selected  those  parts  which  are  most  important  for  Anglo- 
Indian  lawyers  and  judges  \  he  did  not  translate  them  in 
their  entirety,  but  omitted  such  passages  and  portions  which 
in  his  opinion  served  less  the  immediate  purpose,  whilst  M. 
Querry  translates  the  original  as  it  is. 

Comparing  the  two  translations  with  each  other,  without 
having  the  text  at  hand,  we  are  happy  to  say  that  on  the 
whole  they  agree  very  closely,  and  that  the  one  proves  the 
accuracy  of  the  other.  Still,  there  are  many  differences,  on 
the  character  of  which  it  would  not  be  possible  to  pronounce 
except  on  the  authority  of  the  Arabic  text.  If,  for  instance, 
the  paragraphs  in  the  law  of  marriage  55,  60,  and  certain 
passages  in  paragraphs  37,  38,  57,  are  wanting  in  Baillie's 
Digest,  we  cannot  say  whether  he  has  omitted  them  or  whether 
that  copy  from  which  M.  Querry  translated  was  interpolated. 
There  are,  however,  differences  of  greater  consequence,  in 
fact,  different  interpretations  of  the  same  words.  And  no- 
body who  ever  tried  to  disentangle  the  intricacies  of  the 
style  of  Arabic  lawyers  will  wonder  that  such  things  should 
happen  even  to  men  who  are  so  well  prepared  for  their  task 
as  Mr.  Baillie  and  M.  Querry.  We  may  even  go  so  far  as  to 
maintain  that  in  certain  cases,  in  consequence  of  the  ambi- 


guity of  Arabic  forms,  it  is  impossible  to  find  out  with  com- 
plete certainty  the  meaning'of  the  author.  If,  for  instance,  he 
does  not  add  an  interrogative  particle,  how  is  one  to  know 
whether  his  words  are  to  be  interpreted  in  a  positive  or 
interrogative  sense  ?  And  on  such  difference  of  interpreta- 
tion the  fortune  and  life  of  people  may  depend 

In  the  chapter  of  the  treaty  ot  marriage,  Almuhakkik  says 
on  p.  647 :  "  De  m^me,  si,  le  mandataire  s'adressant  au 
pfere  de  lafemme  en  ces  termes  :  *  J'ai  ^pous^  ta  fille  au  nom 
d'un  tel,*  le  pfere  r^pond  par  oui,  le  mariage  est  valide."  The 
same  words  are  translated  by  Baillie  {Digest,  p.  3)  in  a  some- 
what different  sense :  "  If  one  person  should  say  to  another, 
*  Hast  thou  married  thy  daughter  to  such  an  one?'  and  the 
person  addressed  should  answer,  *  Yes,'  whereupon  the  hus- 
band should  reply,  *  I  have  accepted,'  there  would  be  a  valid 
marriage." 

M.  Querry  translates  on  p.  648,  §  54 :  "  Au  cas,  oh,  de 
deux  personnes.  Tune  seuleihent  d^clarera  6tre  unie  en 
mariage  k  la  seconde,  qui  iiie  le  fait,  le  mariage  sera  presume 
valide  dans  les  cas  k  la  charge  du  d^larant,  ^  I'exclusion  de 
celui  qui  nie  I'acte."  The  same  passage  is  understood  by 
Baillie  (p.  5)  thus :  "  If  one  of  them  should  make  such  a 
declaration  (that  is,  should  declare  to  be  married  to  some 
person  who  denies  it),  judgment  for  all  the  eflfects  of  the 
contract  is  to  be  given  against  him  or  her  only,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  other." 

In  the  law  of  wills,  on  p.  617,  §  62,  M.  Querry  translates  : 
'^  Si  le  testateur  a  l^gud  une  somme  quelconque  sans  designer 
le  l^gataire,  le  legs  sera  consacr^  k  des  oeuvres  g^n^rales  de 
bienfaisance."  This  is  quite  irreconcilable  with  Mr.  Baillie's 
translation  (p.  238)  :  "  If  a  man  should  make  a  bequest  for 
several  purposes,  of  which  the  executor  has  forgotten  one  or 
more,  he  should  dispose  of  it  in  some  good  or  proper  way." 

If  a  person  has  bequeathed  an  undetermined  part  of  his 
property,  one  interpretation  assigns  to  the  legatee  the  tenth 
of  the  third  of  the  whole  property.  So,  M.  Querry  (p.  617) 
quite  correctly,  because  only  one  third  of  the  property  is  at 
the  free  disposition  of  the  testator;  whilst,  according  to  Mr. 
Baillie,  one  tenth  of  the  testator's  estate  is  assigned  to  the 
legatee.     So  there  is  a  difterence  of  -}^  and  fV 

We  could  give  a  very  long  list  of  similar  discrepancies. 
Not  having  the  original  before  us,  we  cannot  judge  who  is 
right  or  wrong,  but  from  this  comparison  it  results  of  necessity 
that  both  translations  are  insufficient  guarantees  for  a  con- 
scientious lawyer,  if  he  does  not  consult  the  Arabic  original 
.  in  all  cases  on  which  the  two  translators  diverge.  There  is 
a  class  of  literature  which  is  beyond  the  limits  of  the  trans- 
lator's skill,  and  we  are  very  much  inclined  to  reckon  Muham- 
madan law-books  as  belonging  to  this  class.  They  can  be 
commented  and  transcribed,  but  at  all  events  many  of  them,  if 
not  all,  can  never  be  translated. 

The  question,  therefore,  arises  how  to  make  a  practical 
handbook  of  Muhammadan  law  for  all  those  who  want  this 
knowledge,  and  who  cannot  study  the  Arabic  originals.  We 
should  propose  for  this  purpose  to  translate  as  well  as 
possible  some  accredited  text  of  the  law,  and  to  add  copious 
extracts  from  numerous  commentaries  of  good  renown.  We 
ought  to  adopt  the  system  of  the  Arabs  themselves,  whose 
law-literature  is  nothing  but  one  commentary.  Thereby  we 
should  obtain  two  results :  First,  any  lawyer  not  conversant 
with  Arabic  would  .be  able  to  penetrate  into  tlie  interpreta- 
tion of  the  original  as  far  as  any  Arabic  philologist,  European 
or  native.  And  these  commentaries  can,  in  fact,  be  trans- 
lated, because  one  helps  to  elucidate  the  other.  Secondly, 
the  student  would  become  familiar  with  the  Eastern  mode  of 
reasoning,  with  the  methods  of  argumentation  of  the  greatest 
lawyers  of  the  East.  This  process  may  seem  somewhat  long, 
troublesome,  and  expensive,  but  we  mamtauL  thatJt  is  the 
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only  one  by  which  it  would  be  possible  to  provide  for  all  the 
wants  of  the  most  conscientious  and  scrupulous  jurisdiction. 
The  nearest  approach  to  a  handbook  of  this  kind  is  Ha- 
milton's Hed^ya,  Ya>.  Sachau. 

Intelligence,  &c. 

A  new  Iiistory  of  Russia,  by  Professor  Bestushev  Rumm,  has  been 
now  published  at  St.  Petersburg  (Koshanchikov).  The  same  has  pub- 
lished a  complete  edition  of  the  Historical  Monogrdphies  and  Researches 
of  the  famous  writer  and  scholar  (///  russicis)  Kostomorov,  and  many 
translations  of  great  historical  works  (Motley,  Louis  Blanc,  Tocque- 
ville,  &c.). 

Altpreusaisohe  Monatsschrilt,  Jan.-Feb. — Lohmeyer  shows  that 
the  "amberland"  of  which  Pytheas,  the  early  traveller  from  Marseilles, 
heard,  was  probably  the  Frisian  coast  and  islands,  and  not  the  Prussian 
coast  on  the  Baltic,  which  the  Romans  afterwards  arrived  at  by  an 
exploring  expedition  overland  from  Camuntum  (close  to  Vienna). — An 
account  is  given  of  the  new  MS.  (found  at  Lemberg)  of  the  Chronicle 
€f  Oliva  (close  to  Danzig),  which  contains  some  interesting  particulars 
of  the  Black  Death  in  Edward  IIL's  time,  the  plague  which  changed 
the  character  of  the  middle  ages. — A  notice  of  the  German  translations 
of  Dante  follows. 

New  Publications. 

HoFNER,    M.  J.     Untersuchungen  zur   Geschichte    des    Kaisers  L. 

Septimius  Severus  und  seiner  Dynastie.    Erster  Band.     i.  Abthei- 

lung.     Giessen:  Kicker. 
liooK,  W.  F.     Life  of  Archbishop  Parker.     (Lives  of  Archbishops  of 

Canterbury.)    Bentley. 
MoNUMENTA    HiSTORiAE  WoRMiENSis.     Bd.  V.  I.  Abth.     Codex 

Diplomaticus  Wormiensis.  Hrsg.  v.  C.  P.  Woelky.  Leipzig :  Peter. 
PUBLICATIONS  DELA  SECTION  HISTORIQUE  de  Tlnstitut  royal  grand- 

duchal  de  Luxembourg.    Annee  1870-71.    Luxembourg  :  Biick. 
Raabe,  a.  H.    Geschichte  u.  Bild  von  Nero.    Nach  den  Quellen 

bearbeitet.     i.  Hlfte.     Utrecht :  Kemink  u.  Zoon. 
Tischendorf,  p.  a.  v.    Das  Lehnwesen  in  den  moslemischen  Staaten, 

insbesondere  im  osmanischen  Reiche.  Leipzig :  Giesecke  u.  Devrient. 
Urkundkn  u,  AKTENSTtJcKE  zur  Geschichte  d.  Kurfiirsten  Friedrich 

Wilhelms  von  Brandenburg.    6.  Bd.    Politische  Verhandlungen.  III. 

Hrsg.  V.  B.  ErdmannsdorfTer.    Berlin  :  Reimer. 


Philology. 

Comelii  Tacit!  aermania.    Erlautert  von  Dr.  H.  Schweizer- 
Sidler.     Halle,  1871. 

This  very  interesting  edition  is,  as  Dr.  Schweizer-Sidler 
iuforms  us  in  his  preface,  a  forestalment,  for  the  use  of 
schools,  of  a  more  comprehensive  revision  of  the  Germania^ 
intended  to  form  part  of  a  new  edition  of  OreUi's  Tacitus, 
Probably  no  living  scholar  is  better  fitted  than  Dr.  Schweizer- 
Sidler  for  such  a  work,  which  requires  a  combination  of  the 
resources  of  exact  Latin  scholarship  with  those  of  Indo-Ger- 
manic  philology  and  antiquities.  The  introduction  is  short, 
but  not  so  short  as  to  preclude  the  editor  from  expressing  his 
inclination  to  attribute  the  Dialogus  de  Oratoribus  to  Tacitus 
(p.  viii).  With  regard  to  the  Germania  he  is  (p.  ix)  perhaps 
not  quite  indulgent  enough  to  the  old  theory  that  Tacitus  in- 
tended it  as  a  mirror  in  which  his  countrymen  might  behold 
and  consider  the  vices  of  their  own  civilisation.  It  cannot, 
indeed,  be  proved  that  this  was  the  exclusive  or  even  a 
principal  object  of  th^  work :  but  there  is  considerable 
internal  evidence  to  show  that  such  an  idea  was  not  absent 
from  the  historian's  mind.  As  the  style  of  Tacitus  savours 
of  poetry  and  declamatory  exercises,  so  his  views  of  law, 
politics,  and  morality,  are  often  not  so  much  those  of  a 
-statesman  as  of  a  member  of  an  erabitjered  literary  and 
philosophical  coterie.  In  common  with  other  eminent  writers 
of  his  age,  he  was  driven  by  circumstances  to  take  up,  more 
or  less,  the  attitude  of  a  satirist.  Witness  such  scholastic 
observations  as  "aurum  et  argentum  propitiine  an  irati  di 
negaverint  dubito"  (Germania^  5);  "  faenus  agitare  et  in 
usuras  extendere  ignotum,  ideoqCie  magis  servatum  quam  si 
vetitum  esset"  (ib,  26).     The  remark  at  the  end  of  c.  19, 


"plusque  ibi  boni  mores  valent  quam  alibi  bonae  leges," 
gives  the  tone  to  much  of  the  disquisition  on  the  social 
and  moral  state  of  the  Germans;  and  the  chapters  on 
marriage  (19),  on  slavery  (25),  on  interest  (26),  and  on 
funerals  (27),  contain,  as  our  editor  himself  acknowledges  in 
his  notes,  much  obvious  innuendo. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  notes  is  the  constant  application 
to  Tacitus*  work  of  the  latest  results  attained  in  the  study  of 
old  German  histoiy,  literature,  and  antiquities.  Since  the 
death  of  Jacob  Grimm,  the  names  of  many  scholars  have 
been  conspicuous  in  this  field,  notably  those  of  Zeuss, 
Wilder,  and  Miillenhoff,  of  whose  works  Dr.  Schweizer- 
Sidler  has  made  considerable  use,  with  great  profit  and 
interest  to  the  reader  of  the  Germania.  >  Among  the  most 
interesting  notes  may  be  mentioned  that  on  the  homage  paid 
to  women  by  the  Germans  (c.  8) ;  on  the  comites  and  the 
degrees  of  the  comitatus  (c.  13);  on  the  words  expressive  of 
relationship  (c.  20)  ;  and  on  the  names  of  the  seasons  (c.  26). 
The  difficult  word  principes^  which  Tacitus  (not  improbably 
from  want  of  exact  knowledge)  seems  to  use  vaguely.  Dr. 
Schweizer-Sidler  declines  to  take  in  so  strict  and  limited  a 
sense  as  was  put  upon  it  by  Waitz.  The  pagus  he  thinks 
consisted,  not  of  a  hundred  houses,  but  of  a  hundred  genies^ 
each  consisting  often  houses :  see  notes  on  cc.  7  and  12. 

Something  might,  we  think,  be  added  to  the  notes  in  the 
way  of  interpretation  and  analysis  of  language.  In  c.  3,  in 
the  passage  **  sunt  illis  haec  quoque  carmina,  quorum  relatu 
....  accendunt  animos,"  the  editor  suggests  that  "  haec  " 
may  stand  for  "  ilia."  But  Tacitus,  in  c.  2,  has  been  speaking 
of  "  carmina  antiqua,"  the  songs  in  which  the  records  of  the 
race^are  enshrined  :  do  not  the  words  "  haec  quoque  carmina  " 
refer  by  contrast  to  this  passage  ?  "  They  have  these  (martial) 
songs  as  well."  In  c.  7,  "  unde  feminarum  ululatus  audiri, 
unde  vagitus  infantium,"  we  do  not  see  why  "  audiri "  should 
not  stand  as  historical  infinitive,  when  Virgil,  whom  Tacitus 
is  so  fond  of  imitating,  writes,  "  hinc  exaudiri  gemitus  iraeque 
leonum"  {Aen.  7,  15).  If  emendation  be  required,  "audi- 
eris  "  would  be  a  less  violent  change  than  "  audias,**  to  which 
the  editor  inclines.  In  c.  13,  "haec  dignitas,  hae  vires, 
magno  semper  electorum  iuvenum  globo  circumdari,  in  pace 
decus,  in  bello  praesidium  f  and  16,  "  eosque  (specus)  multo 
insuper  fimo  onerant,  suffugium  hiemis  et  receptaculum 
frugibus,"  some  notice  is  due  to  the  construction  of  the 
cognate  accusatives  decus  ^xA  sujffugium^  which,  if  we  mistake 
not,  is  rare  in  Latin  prose,  and  in  any  case  requires  expla- 
nation in  a  school  edition. 

We  may  further  notice  several  poetical,  if  not  strictly 
Virgilian,  expressions  scattered  up  and  down  the  Germaniay 
most  of  which  have  been  overlooked  both  by  Orelli  and  the 
present  editor.  Comp.  c.  2,  "  Mannum,  originem  gentis," 
mth  Virgil,  Aen,  12, 166,  "  Aeneas,  Romanae  stirpis  origo;" 
c.  5,  "  silvis  horrida,"  with  Am,  8,  348 ;  c.  6,  "  missilia 
spargunt,"  with  Virgil  (copying  from  Ennius),  Aen,  7,  687, 
8,  695,  &c.  ;  c.  14,  "bellatorem  equum,"  with  Virgil,  Georg, 
2,  145,  &c. ;  c.  20,  robora  parentum  liberi  referunt,"  with 
Virgil's  ";nvalidique  patrum  referunt  ieiunia  nati,"  Georg,  3, 
128  (is  referre  in  this  sense  ante- Virgilian  ?) ;  c.  29,  "  limite 
acto,"*  with  "  ardens  limitem  agit  ferro,"  Aen,  10,  514;  the 
description  of  the  goddess  Herthus,  in  c.  40  ("invehi 
populis  arbitrantur"),  with  the  description  of  Cybele,  Aen,  6, 
785,  "invehitur  curru  Phrygias  turrita  per  urbes ;"  c.  44, 
"  velis  ministrantur,"  with  "  velis  ministrat,"  Aen,  6,  302 ; 
and  the  curious  periphrasis,  "naturam  sucini"  (=  sucinum)^ 
in  c  45,  with  Lucretius*  "naturam  inolentis  olivi"  (2,  850) 
=  olivum. 

We  conclude  with  expressing  a  hope  that  Dr.  Schweizer- 
Sidler  will  not  confine  his  efforts  to  this  edition,  but  will  one 
day  devote  a  work  of  wider  scope  to  the  treatinentof Jhf  ^ 
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general  connection  of  the  Latin  language  and  antiquities  with 
those  of  the  other  branches  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family. 

H.  Nettleship. 


Inscriptiones  Hispaniae  GhriBtianae.    £d.  Aemilius  Hubner. 
Berlin  :  Reimer,  187 1. 

This  volume  is,  as  will  readily  be  inferred  from  its  title,  a 
corollary  to  the  second  volume  of  the  Berlin  Corpus  In- 
scriptionum.  Professor  Hiibner  has  conferred  no  slight 
benefit  upon  the  public  in  proceeding  so  quickly  from  the 
larger  to  the  smaller  work.  He  has  felt  it  his  duty,  he  tells 
us  in  his  preface,  that  the  editor  of  the  one  should  be  the 
editor  also  of  the  other,  and  rightly  judges  that  the  collection 
will  be  a  useful  one,  even  though  the  inscriptions  "  do  not 
contribute  much  to  the  advance  of  the  study  of  Roman 
antiquities.**  This  feeling  deserves  grateful  recognition ;  for 
he  might  not  unnaturally  have  set  aside  these  Christian 
monuments  belonging  to  an  obscure  branch  of  mediaeval 
history,  as  alien  from  his  own  studies.  In  this  case  we 
might  have  had  to  wait  for  a  long  period  before  any  such 
collection  was  made,  and  should  hardly  at  any  time  have 
found  an  editor  in  whose  sagacity  in  detecting  the  frauds 
that  beset  this  subject  and  in  whose  complete  knowledge  of 
the  material  we  could  have  reposed  equal  confidence. 
It  would  seem  indeed  almost  impossible  that  this  small 
volume  can  contain  all  the  Christian  inscriptions  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  up  to  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  nor  are 
the  readings  given  in  every  instance  incapable  of  amendment 
Incompleteness  and  uncertainty  are  in  fact  defects  incident 
to  all  such  undertakings  :  but  one  constructed  on  a  solid  work 
manlike  plan  such  as  the  present  will  in  the  future  only  require 
addition  and  correction,  and  can  never  become  obsolete. 

Our  readers  will  no  doubt  be  glad  to  have  some  general 
outline  of  the  volume,  and  some  indication  of  the  chief 
points  of  interest  in  it.  Both  these  matters  are  dealt  with 
clearly  and  succinctly  in  the  preface,  which  seems  intended, 
with  the  index,  to  supplement  the  otherwise  rather  too  scanty 
notes. 

The  inscriptions  follow  in  general  the  geographical  order 
of  the  larger  volume,  but  are  not  rich  enough  in  number  to 
require  more  than  a  division  into  three  parts.  The  first, 
Lusitania,  is  represented  by  forty-four  inscriptions;  the  second, 
Baetica,  by  ninety,  while  Tarraconensis,  Asturia,  and'  Gal- 
laecia  have  only  sixty  between  them— the  northern  provinces 
being  very  scanty  in  their  yield.  Next  follow  a  small  num- 
ber of  inscribed  tiles,  bricks,  and  rings  (instmmenti  domestici 
inscriptiones).  Then  we  have  the  tituli  receniiores  of  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  with  a  few  of  the  eleventh,  and  the 
falsae  vel  suspectae  in  two  divisions,  according  as  they  claim 
the  earlier  or  the  later  date.  Lastly  come  the  indices  in 
numerous  divisions,  and  a  clear  and  very  usefiil  map  marking 
accurately  the  relative  positions  of  all  the  places  represented 
in  the  text.  As  to  this  latter  part,  it  is  to  be  noted  as  a  real 
want  that  there  is  no  verbal  index — a  want,  too,  that  very 
much  mars  the  usefulness  of  the  second  volume  of  the 
Corpus,  Without  such  a  help  it  is  often  difficult  to  prove  a 
positive  conclusion,  and  almost  impossible,  however  much 
we  may  wish  it,  to  prove  a  negative.  One  might  have  hoped 
that  the  recognised  utility  of  his  verbal  mdex  to  the  volume 
edited  by  Professor  Mommsen  might  have  induced  Professor 
Hiibner  to  make  these  volumes  of  his  own  editing  equally 
complete. 

As  to  matter^  sepulchral  inscriptions — which  are  always 
the  most  numerous — ^here  number  three  quarters  of  the 
whole.  The  rest  chiefly  record  consecration  of  churches  or 
the  presence  of  certain  relics.  The  few  that  remain  belong 
m  some  way  or  other  to  church  interiors,  two  only  being 


upon  profane  edifices.  A  few  Greek  and  a  few  Jewish  are 
scattered  through  the  book.  In  point  of  date  none  are 
earlier  than  the  fourth  century,  and  of  the  earlier  division 
about  half  are  dated  by  the  Spanish  era,  calculated  to  begin 
38  B.C.  Not  only  is  tiie  significance  of  this  epoch  obscure, 
but  the  meaning  of  the  word  and  the  way  of  writing  it  is 
disputed  It  is  stated  (Orell.  ii  p.  374)  to  be  first  found 
upon  Christian  inscriptions  of  the  fifth  century,  and  is  almost 
always  written  era^  though  here  we  have  once  iera  (No,  222, 
saec.  x),  and  cura  is  sometimes  found  (No.  44,  aera  548, 
and  in  four  others  of  less  certain  genuineness).  The  oldest 
explanation  suggested  by  Isidore  {Orig,  v.  36, 4)  is  as  follows : 
"  Aera  singulorum  annorum  est  constituta  a  Caesare  Augusto, 
quando  primum  censum  exegit  ac  Romanun  orbem  descripsit 
Dicta  autem  aera  eo  quod  omnis  orbis  aes  reddere  professus 
est  reipublicae."  This  cannot  be  right,  but  the  derivation 
from  the  plural  of  ais^  used  as  a  feminine  singular  in  the  sense 
of  "  item"  and  then  "  element  of  calculation,"  had  long  pos- 
session of  the  field,  and  is  still  defended  by  Wieseler  (Herzog, 
EncyL  TheoL  word  aera),  Ideler,  among  others,  has  accepted 
the  suggestion  that  connects  it  with  the  Gothic  yVr,  the 
German  Jahr^  ajid  our  year.  We  should  have  been  glad  of 
Professor  Hiibnefs  own  opinion  on  this  point,  and  hope 
that  he  will  think  it  worth  his  while  to  discuss  it  in  a  future 
number  of  the  Ephemeris  Epigraphica, 

Of  the  names  of  persons  mentioned  in  these  inscriptions 
we  have  five  classes,  viz.  ordinary,  provincial,  Greek,  Biblical, 
and  Gothic,  &c.  Of  the  provincial  names,  those  peculiar  to 
Spain  seem,  to  be  AciscluSy  Armiger^  BracariuSy  Cerevella^ 
CupariuSy  Elmrinus^  Granniola^  Liliioius,  ScUvianella,  The 
first  of  these — the  name  of  a  well-known  saint  of  Corduba — 
seems  to  represent  the  pick  of  a  fossor  or  stone-cutter ;  the 
others  are  not  difficult  to  understand. 

The  formulc^y  of  which  we  find  in  the  preface  a  con- 
siderable list,  do  not  show  very  remarkable  divergence  from 
those  usual  in  other  places.  It  would  have  been  as  well  to 
notice  that  the  phrase  accepta  poenitentia  (33,  43,  54)  means 
"having  received  absolution."  It  is  remarkable  amongst 
other  smaller  points  that  the  term  requievit  belongs  to  Lusi- 
tania and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Baetica,  while  recessit  is  almost 
confined  to  the  rest  of  Baetica.  The  ienosfamulus  {oxfamula) 
Dei  or  Christi  are  common  throughout,  but  almost  peculiar 
to,  the  Peninsula.  Of  Scripture  quotations  we  have  only  two, 
the  famous  words  of  Job  (xix.  25,  26 ;  No.  95),  credo  quod' 
Redemptor  meus  vivet  et  in  novissimo  die  de  terra  sussitabit 
pelem  meant  et  in  came  mea  videbo  Dominum  ;  and  the  curious 
legend  upon  a  gem,  os  non  cominuetis  es  eo  (No.  208 ;  John 
xix.  36,  cp.  £xod.  xiL  46).  As  to  these,  it  should  be  remarked 
that  the  first  agrees  very  little  either  with  the  old  Latin  or 
the  Vulgate,  though  more  like  the  latter.  A  similar  epitaph 
is  found  in  the  cloisters  of  S.  Paolo  fuori  le  mura  at  Rome, 
which,  like  this,  reads  Credo  and  Dominum  for  the  first  and 
last  words,  but  otherwise  follows  the  Vulgate.  The  latter  is 
the  text  of  the  Vulgate,  where  the  old  version  has  confringetts 
\in  eo  is  a  misprint  for  es  ox  ex  eo^  praef.  p.  x].  To  the 
formula  of  prayer,  ut  pro  tuo  promisso  et  sublihamine  {i,e,  sub- 
levamine)  mereamur  ingredi  parcuLisi  ianue  (No.  96),  should 
have  been  added  the  versicles,  on  a  paten  (Auctarium^  p.  120, 
No.  230),  which  should,  of  course,  be  supplemented  as 
below — 

Dapacem  Domine  in  didna  nostris  quia  non  est  aims  qui  pt^ignet  pro^ 
nobis  nisi  tu  Deus  nosUr\, 

The  sepulchral  poetry  is,  as  far  as  metre  goes,  worse  even 
than  the  pagan  of  a  late  date.  We  have  here  some  of  the 
earliest  Imown  instances  of  rhymed  or  Leonine  verse,  the 
first  of  a  certain  date  really  rhymed  being  No.  123,  aera  680, 
A.D.  642,  though  not  mentioned  in  the  preface.  The  first 
four  lines  will  show  the  average  character  pf  th^jnete*  vbich 
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here  as  elsewhere  disregards  accent  only  more  rarely  than 

quantity : 

Haic  cavd  saxd — Offildni  cSntinent  mimbra 
Cldro  nitdre  natdlium  —  gesi4  abitiiqite  conspicuum 
Cypibus  qulppe  pdllens — et  drtuiim  viribus  chiens 
Idcttla  7/ihi  precipUur—preddque  Baccels  dcstindtur. 

So  £u:  it  is  possible  to  make  a  sort  of  accented  verse, 
on  the  principle  that  no  word  may  have  more  than  one 
accent,  or  metrical  ictus.  But  what  can  we  make  out  of 
the  following, 

In  procincium  belli  necatur — opitulatione  sodalium  desolatur —  ? 

We  must  only  notice  a  few  more  points  raised  in  the  pre- 
&ce  before  proposing  for  consideration  a  few  emendations 
in  the  text  The  grammatical  results  which  accrue  from 
these  inscriptions  are  not  very  striking.  They  certainly 
prove  (as  the  editor  remarks,  p.  xii)  the  non-existence  of  any 
supposed  peculiar  Spanish  Latinity.  There  are  traces  even 
of  a  better  orthography  than  might  have  been  expected. 
Nevertheless,  besides  the  ordinary  depravations  common  at 
an  earlier  date,  there  are  rather  numerous  instances  of  thp 
palatal  pronimciation,  which  according  to  Isidore  may  have 
begun  first  in  Spain,  and  to  which  modem  Spanish  tongues 
are  particularly  adapted.  Such  are  bqptidiatuSy  iudigsium^ 
SciprianuSy  septtiazinta^  sussitablt^  Zacob, 

The  number  of  unusual  grammatical  forms  is  not  large. 
To  those  noticed  in  the  preface  and  index  we  should  add 
annibusy  No.  139.  The  term  numero  =  **in  large  numbers" 
was  perhaps  ^so  worthy  of  remark,  No.  140 — 

hk  sunt  reliquiae  numero  Sanctorum  (;;.  n^  et  aliorum  numero 
Sanctorum, 

In  the  appendix  of  recentiores — ^which  appear  to  be  sepa- 
rated on  no  very  definite  principle  from  the  earher  ones — 
the  fonn  Kal.  Magii  for  Maii  (No.  258,  aera  1077)  might 
have  been  noticed.  What,  again,  \spriiula  (No.  213,  date 
A.D.  looo)  in  the  line — 

Piscaior  obiU  prilula  feriius^^  ? 

The  following  observations,  amongst  others,  have  ocairred 
to  me  on  a  careful  readmg  of  the  text  of  this  volume.  No. 
125  (at  Corduba),  which  Prof.  Hiibner  finds  obscure  m 
parts,  loses  most  of  its  difficulty  if  written  out  into  the  fol- 
lowing incondite  and  incomplete  hexameters : — 


^ATUJ' 


Crux  vencranda  hominum  redemptio  semper^ 

In  qua  Ckristus  pendens  homines  redemU  cunctos  ; 

Teque  ingestantes  possident  caelum. 

Nunc  melius  gaudemus  Christi  morie  redempti^ 

Dum  caelum  et  paradisum  Sina  acipit  homo, 

Teque  ingestantes  receives  light  from  No.  268 1]^,  cruci$  alme 
fero  signu;  fu^e  demon,  era  (m)lxxxxviiii  [here  1089  is 
a  misprint  for  1099].  Paradisum  Sina  would  almost  seem 
to  be  a  confusion  in  the  writer's  mind  for  Sion. 

No.  126  is  a  list  of  relics  of  saints  in  St  Peter's  Church, 
also  at  Corduba.  First  come  the  names  of  the  five  martyrs 
referred  to  by  Prudentius  as  the  glory  of  that  city,  in  his 
well-known  hynm  (v«pi  orc^ayaiF,  4,  dc  martyribus  Caesar- 
augustanisy^ 

Corduba  Acisclum  dabit  et  Zoellum 
Tresgue  coronas-^ 

the  three  being  Faustus,  Januarius,  and  Martialis.  Then 
follow  three  uncertain  lines.  In  these  the  letters  rfia  and 
CTT  appear  to  be  readable.  Instead  of  cAKitpJis  in  the 
first,  which  is,  I  believe,  unknown  as  the  name  of  a  saint, 
I   would  suggest  LeccKiTiae^  and  in  the  second  FerfeQii — 


both  Leocritia  and  Perfectus  being  recognised  as  martyrs  at 
Corduba,  the  first  on  March  15th,  the  second  April  i8th. 

In  connection  with  this,  I  would  take  No.  175  from  Acci 
{Guadix),  near  the  head  of  the  Guadalquibir,  as  Corduba  is 
about  halfway  down  its  course.  Here,  in  deciphering  a 
similar  inscription.  Prof.  Hiibner  has  not  shown  his  usual 
acumen.  He  is  puzzled  by  the  name  Sa  Babile,  though  St, 
Baby  las.  Bishop  of  Antioch,  will  be  familiar  to  all  readers  of 
St.  Chrysostom,  while  others  will  remember  that  the  scene 
which  took  place  at  the  removal  of  his  bones  from  the 
precinct  of  Apollo  at  Daphnae,  at  the  order  of  tlie  Emperor 
Julian,  was  no  small  element  in  the  dissension  between  him 
and  the  excitable  inhabitants  of  that  city  (Amm.  Marc.  xxii. 
12,  13;  %oz,  H,  E,  V.  19,  &c.).  In  tlie  next  column  of 
the  same  (1.  7,  8),  we  should  certainly  read  F\austi  Ianti\ari 
et  Martialis^  the  "  tres  coronae  "  of  Prudentius,  and  almost 
as  certainly  in  the  next  hne,  septe\m  dormientes  in  E\j>hes0y 
instead  of  the  queer  .  ,  ,  m  dortniente  sine  e  ,  ,  ,  ^  though 
the  change  from  genitive  to  accusative  is  a  curious  but  not 
unexampled  solecism  (cp.  the  first  lines  of  the  epitaph 
of  Oppila  quoted  above,  No.  123).  The  next  names  are, 
of  course,  Gervasi  et  ProtaJ\i  (not  Servasi  ,  .  /<?,  &c.),  the 
martyrs  of  Milan,  unknown  indeed  in  themselves,  but  famous 
for  the  miracles  wrought  at  their  translation  by  St  Ambrose 
— remarkable  indeed  as  some  of  the  best  attested  of  eccle- 
siastical miracles  (see,  for  instance,  S.  Aug.  Conf,  ix.  7).  In 
their  case,  we  may  remark,  as  well  as  in  that  of  St  Babylas, 
it  was  the  translation  which  brought  their  relics  into  repute. 
In  the  next  line  but  one  we  should  probably  supply  ScUF 
Ferr^ldF,  The  space  will  not  admit  of  more  than  one 
name ;  and  we  know  that  two  Ferreoli  were  honoured  in 
the  neighbouring  province  of  Gaul,  one  at  Vesuntio  on 
June  1 6th,  the  other  as  patron  of  Vienne,  whose  rather 
striking  "  passio  "  may  be  read  in  Ruinart,  ed.  Ratisbon. 
p.  439  sq. 

In  No.   142  the  sense  might  be  restored  by  a  better 
punctuation.     I  should  propose  to  write — 

Ifaec  tenet  urna  tuum  venerand{um)  corpus  Vincenti,  abb(at)iSf 
Set  tua(m)  sacra(m)  tenet  anima{m)  caelcste  sacerdos 
Regnumy  mutasti  in  melius  atm  gaudia  vitCy 

instead  of  making  caeleste  sacerdos  a  vocative.     And  in  the 

next  Hne — 

Martiris  exempla  signal  quod  membra  sacrata 
Demoustrante  Deo  vatis  hie  repperit  index, 

instead  of  signant — A^  being  the  monogram  for  aty  and  NT 
as  in  demonstrante  for  ant,  Exempla  is  probably  for  exemplar^ 
final  r  being  not  uncommonly  lost  in  late  Latin,  as  in 
Marma  in  the  Carmen  Arvale  of  the  third  century,  matey 
patey  Alexandcy  soro,  uxso^  &c.  (Schuchardt,  Vok,  d,  Vulg,- 
Lat,  ii.  p.  390.  I  do  not  quote  MaiOy  Mino,  censentOy 
rogato^  from  early  Latin,  as  these  seem  rather  to  indicate  a 
loss  of  final  s.)  The  meaning  is  very  obscure,  but  seems 
to  be,  "  The  poet's  finger,  after  finding  the  sacred  Hmbs  by 
God's  guidance,  marks  (by  these  Hnes)  the  martyfs  ex- 
ample " — signal  being  used  somewhat  in  the  sense  which  it 
is  in  Virgil  with  regard  to  Caieta's  burial-place, 

Et  nunc  servat  honos  sedem  tuus,  ossaque  nomefi 
Hesperia  in  magna,  si  qua  est  ea  gloria,  signal, 

A  little  lower  down  we  may  punctuate — 

Sic  simul  officium  finis  vitamque  removit, 
Spiritus  adveniens  Domini  quo  tempore  Sanetus 
In  regionempiam.  vexit  animamque  locabit. 

This  part  of  the  inscription  seems  to  be  an  epiuph  of  the 
finder  of  the  relics,  apparently  a  priest  of  the  church,  whose 
bones  are  perhaps  joined  witii  those  of  St  Vincent  in  the 
next  line,  as  efficacious  in  freeing  firom  purgatorial  fires — 
Omnibus  hiss  mox  est  deflammis  tollere  flammas. 
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In  the  ring,  No.  204,  I  would  suggest  kipiw,  as  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  curious  monogram  apparently  on  the  seal  or 
gem;  cp.  No.  149, 1.  10 — 

HU  vaUas  Kirio  sacrata  ut  altaria  Christo, 
In  the  later  series,  in   No.  219   (an  epitaph  of  Abbot 
Samson,  aera  928),  a  note  is  wanted  on  the  lines,  which  I 
^would  thus  arrange — 

Cuius  in  urna  matiefit  hac  sacra  nunibra^  inaula 
Personat  esperio  illiits  famine  fota. 

Here  inaula^  which  the  MS.  copy  rightly  writes  as  one  word, 
inala^  is  a  superfluous  compound,  meaning  "  nave  of  a 
church,"  just  like  itiatrium  for  atriuffiy  incuriis  for  curtis 
("court"),  indamnum,.  &c,  though  I  am  not  aware  that 
inaula  is  elsewhere  found. 

The  curious  poetical  touch,  such  as  not  rarely  shines  out 
in  the  midst  of  many  a  very  commonplace  epitaph,  seems 
to  mean,  "  Though  he  here  lies  buried,  the  church  still  rings 
with  the  doctrine  of  his  native  {Esperio  =  Hispanicot) 
eloquence."  A  similar  touch  is  found  in  the  earlier  and 
more  metrical  epitaph  No.  165 — 

ITunc  cause  meserum — hunc  guerutit  vota  dolentum 
quos  ahtit  semper  voce  manu  lacrivtis. 

In  No.  239,  in  the  monastery  of  St  Stephen  de  Riha  de  Si/, 
:3L  few  miles  from  Orense,  is  a  very  barbarous  epitaph  to  a 
bishop  who  had  turned  monk,  which  thus  begins — 

JSn  guent  ccrnis  cavea  saxa — ieget  compago  sacra 
Prcsul  Jsauri—per  omnia  inlustrissimi  viri, 

Cavea  saxa  is  merely  a  modified  form,  of  no  particular 
:gender,  of  cava  saxa  (No.  123),  or  saxea  cava  (No.  130), 
•signifying  a  sarcophagus ;  and  compago  sacra  appears  to  do 
duty  for  an  accusative,  as  we  might  say,  "  the  sacred  frame ; " 
but  Prestil  Isauri  should  surely  be  Presulis  Auri,,  or  Aurie, 
d,e.  Bishop  of  Orense  ;  for  the  line  below — 

Sinens  cathedra  predicta—agglutinans  se  norma  monastica 

.«hows  that  the  name  of  his  see  has  been  mentioned.  Auria 
is  the  mediaeval  Latin  name  of  Orense,  the  Amphilochia  of 
Strabo,  and  the  Aquae  Calidae  Cilinorum  of  Ptolemy. 
Curiously  enough,  no  notice  of  this  place  is  taken  under 
any  of  these  names  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Ancient 
Geography,  and  it  would  seem  not  to  have  occurred  to 
Prof.  Hiibner. 

These  remarks  will  show  that  there  is  still  something  to 
be  done  for  the  text.  Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  give 
any  extended  criticism  of  their  historical  data.  English 
readers  familiar  with  Mr.  Foulkes'  recent  essays  will  be 
interested  in  two  inscriptions  connected  with  the  name  of 
Reccared.     ITie  first  is  from  Toletum  (Toledo),  No.  155  : — 

t  ///  nomine  dni  comccra  \  ta  eclesia  scte  Marie  \  in  catolico  die  pri- 
die  I  idus  Apr  His  annofeli  \  citer  primo  regtti  dni  \  nostri  gloria- 
sissimi  Fl{avii)  \  Reccaredi  regis  era  Dcxxv  [a.d.  587]. 

It  is  worth  while  to  observe  the  date  of  the  consecration  and 
the  position  of  this  church.  We  must,  no  doubt,  consider 
die  pridie  a  pleonasm,  as  it  occurs  not  unfrequently,  e,g. 
Nos.  45,  120,  121,  &c.,  and  in  catolico  will  then  designate 
the  Catholic  as  opposed  to  the  Arian  quarter.  As  to  the 
date,  Reccared  began  to  reign  in  the  preceding  year  586, 
and  immediately  proceeded  to  make  vigorous  profession  of 
the  faith  lor  which  his  brother  Hermenegild  had  been  a 
martyr  (see  Milman,  Lat  Christ,  bk.  iiL  ch.  vii.).  The 
famous  third  synod  of  Toledo,  in  which  Spain  generally 
became  Catholic,  did  not  indeed  take  place  till  589 ;  but 
■Gregory  of  Tours  has  preserved  the  memory  of  an  earlier 
synod  held  in  this  very  year  587,  at  which  the  king  declared 
his  personal  conviction,  grounded  particularly  on  the  fact 
that  miracles  were  worked  by  the  Catholics  and  not  by  the 
Arians  {Hist  Franc,  ix.  15 ;  Hefele,  Councils,  §  286).  An 
-event  like  this,  probably  taking  place  also  at  Toledo,  would 


be  a  natural  occasion  for  such  an  effort  as  the  dedication  ot 
a  new  cathedral  A  similar  inscription  from  Granada  records 
the  consecration  of  three  churches,  the  last  of  which  runs 
thus — 

Item  consacrata  est  eclesia  lei  Vincentii  \  Martyr  is  Valentin\J)  a  sco 
IaIUvIo  Accitano pont/c  \  xi  KaL  Feb.  an.  will  gl.  dni  Reccaredi  regs  er, 
Dcxxxii  [A.D.  594]. 

Hec  sea  tria  tabernacula  in  gloriam  Trinitatis  [indivise]  cohoperantibs 
scis  aedificata  sunt  ab  inl,  Gudiliu[va  /. . .]  |  cum  operarios  vernoios  et 
sumptu  propria. 

This  is  another  not  uninteresting  evidence  of  the  impetus 
given  to  the  Catholic  party  under  Reccared's  rule.  The 
word  indivise  (or  iftdvise?),  which  Prof.  Hiibner  has  failed 
to  conjecture,  seems  clearly  suggested  by  the  broken  letters 
of  his  facsimile — a.  proof,  if  any  were  wanted,  of  the  useful- 
ness of  such  aids. 

We  must  now  take  leave  of  this  interesting  volume.  We 
cannot  help  hoping  that  in  a  future  edition  a  verbal  index 
will  be  added,  and  that  some  one  learned  in  Spanish  church 
history  will  take  the  trouble  to  collect  whatever  still  remains 
unedited,  and  to  add  illustrations  such  as  a  detailed  study  of 
the  martyrologies  and  histories  of  councils  would  abun- 
dantly supply.  John  Wordsworth. 


The  Funeral  Inscriptions  of  Attica.  ['Attik^j  iwtypa^al 
ircrififiioi  4Kdt66fitycu  ttrh  Src^^yoi;  *A0.  Kov/zavov^^.]  Athens: 
1871. 

Professor  Kumanudes  has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the 
most  active  and  accurate  of  Athenian  archaeologists.  The 
present  work  cannot  be  more  suitably  praised  than  by 
placing  it  in  the  same  rank  with  Professor  Michaelis*  recent 
work,  Der  Parthtfion,  as  a  model  of  clear  and  compact 
arrangement  of  a  large  mass  of  material.  Boeckh's  Corpus 
Inscr.  Grace,  contained  hardly  500  Attic  funeral  inscriptions, 
and  very  few  of  these  had  been  seen  by  Boeckh  himself: 
the  present  work  contains  nearly  4000,  a  large  proportion  of 
them  (those  marked  by  an  asterisk)  being  edited  from  the 
personal  examination  of  the  writer.  Aii  introduction  is 
prefixed,  which,  besides  being  a  treatise  on  Athenian  sepul- 
chral monuments,  contains  also  an  explanation  of  the  editor's 
aim  and  method.  He  tells  us  that  in  printing  all  the  in- 
scriptions in  cursive  Greek  only  his  purpose  is  to  render 
the  book  as  inexpensive  and  accessible  as  may  be.  He 
considers  no  uncial  text  short  of  an  actual  facsinule  of  the 
stone  to  be  worth  the  additional  expenditure  of  space  and 
of  trouble:  he  urges  the  wider  employment  of  facsimiles, 
which  are  of  the  highest  importance,  in  works  of  a  more 
sumptuous  character,  and  for  a  different  class  of  readers. 
One  cannot  but  sympathise  with  this  view;  and  yet  the 
orthography  of  the  old  Attic  alphabet  can  scarcely  be 
represented  without  uncials  :  rv^v  ( =  TYXEN  =  tvxcIv), 
m^ip  ( =  ANEP  =  avrip)  are  novelties  to  which  the  eye  does 
not  easily  become  reconciled.  Moreover,  uncial  copies  are 
usefiil  m  representing  mis-spellings  and  other  mistakes  of  the 
sculptor ;  and  it  is  surely  possible,  as  the  work  of  MM.  Le 
Bas  and  Waddington  especially  shows  (  Voyage  archeologiqu^)^ 
to  employ  such  a  variety  of  uncial  type  as  shall  fairly  repre- 
sent to  &e  reader  the  successive  changes  and  local  pecu- 
liarities of  Greek  palaeography. 

The  number  of  inscriptions  discovered  of  late  years  in 
Attica  (to  look  no  wider)  is  enormous,  and  it  will  take 
time  to  bring  them  all  together  in  a  new  Corf  us.  As  a 
contribution  to  that  end.  Prof.  Kumanudes  puts  forth  this 
collection  of  all  known  Attic  funeral  inscriptions.  He 
arranges  them  in  nine  classes :  (i)  Epitaphs  of  soldiers  slain 
in  battle,  and  honoured  with  a  public  funeral ;  (a)  £pitaphs 
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of  Attic  deraesmen,  arranged  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the 
demes,  and  within  each  deme  in  the  alphabetical  order  of 
the  names  of  the  dead ;  (3)  Epitaphs  of  urorcXcts ;  (4)  Boun- 
dary-marks (opoi)  of  tombs ;  (5)  Epitaphs  of  foreigners 
resident  in  Attica ;  and  (6)  of  persons  whose  nationality  is 
not  discoverable;  (7)  Metrical  epitaphs  wherein  an  injury  to 
the  monument  has  effaced  the  name  of  the  dead ;  (8)  Christian 
epitaphs,  which  curiously  enough  never  mention  the  nation- 
ality of  the  departed,  possibly  in  view  of  a  heavenly  citizen- 
ship; (9)  Fragments;  to  which  are  added  all  the  Latin 
funeral  inscriptions  as  yet  discovered  in  Attica,  and  their 
number  is  strikingly  few  as  compared  with  other  parts  of  the 
Graeco-Roman  world.  The  editor's  Prolegomena  are  very 
interesting.  His  remarks  on  the  orthography,  punctuation, 
and  especially  on  the  restoration  of  Greek  inscriptions,  are 
thoroughly  sound:  so  are  those  on  the  present  state  of 
archaeology  in  Greece.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  a  Greek  telling 
his  countrjmien  some  home-truths,  and  confessing  that  even 
Lord  Elgin's  dismantling  of  the  Parthenon  has  but  been  the 
means  of  multiplying  a  hundred-fold  the  loyers  of  Greek 
antiquities.  The  most  valuable  portion  of  the  Prolegomena 
is  an  account  of  the  various  kinds  of  Attic  tombstones — 
ottAo*,  slabs,  pillars,  &c.  This  is  too*  full  to  be  more  than 
referred  to  here  :  enough  to  state  tliat  Prof.  Kumanudes  has 
made  a  valuable  addition  to  what  had  already  been  done  for 
this  subject  by  Baron  Stackelberg's  splendid  work  (Die 
Grdber  der  Hellenen^  Berlin,  1837);  by  Friedlander  {De 
Op€ribus  anaglyphis  in  monumentis  sepulchralibus  GraeciSy 
Kegium  Bov.  1847);  and  by  Pervanoglu's  useful  treatise 
(Die  Grabsteine  der  cilten  Griechen^  Leipzig,  1863). 

Passing  to  the  body  of  the  work,  we  find  that  to  each 
inscription  is  prefixed  (wherever  possible)  a  notice  of  the 
shape  of  the  monument,  of  the  kind  of  marble  composing  it, 
the  place  where  it  was  discovered,  the  works  in  which  the 
inscription  has  been  published,  its  probable  date,  and  the 
place  where  the  monument  at  present  may  be  found. 
Beyond  these  references  there  is  but  little  in  the  way  of 
conamentary,  excepting  occasional  ifoot-notes  on  matters  of 
importance.  Thus  on  p.  243  is  .  a  note  confirming  the 
opinion  that  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  graves  of 
Milesians  in  Attica  affords  no  ground  for' supposing  a  Mile- 
sian deme.  The  editor  remarks  of  this  class  (i)  that  he 
scarcely  finds  20  that  are  anterior  to  the  Roman  period; 
(2)  that  the  epitaphs  of  females  are  far  more  numerous  than 
of  males  (144  to  96)  ;  (3)  that  these  monuments  are  found 
not  only  in  the  vicinity  of  Athens,  but  also  in  various  more 
distant  demes. 

This  general  absence  of  commentary  would  be  possible 
only  in  the  case  of  funeral  inscriptions,  which  present  few 
occasions  for  individual  remark :  and  the  general  conclusions 
which  the  editor  has  gathered  from  his  extensive  study  of 
this  class  of  monuments  have  been  thrown  by  him  into  the 
Prolegomena  Such  are  his  remarks  (p.  117')  on  the  disputed 
meaning  of  the  vase  often  sculptured  on  Attic  tombstones  : 
we  are  gratified  to  find  him  establishing  conclusively  that 
this  symbol  does  imply  that  the  person  buried  below  died 
unmarried  In  a  note  on  p.  k^  he  states  that  the 
common  formulas  x/n7<TTos  (x/'"?*'^)>  X^^  ^^  XPW^^ 
Xaijpc,  are  never  found  upon  the  graves  of  any  Attic 
demesmen;  and  that  even  on  those  of  strangers  buried 
in  Attica  the  expression  (elsewhere  so  common)  xP^orc 
(xfw?<rnj)  icoi  otXvirc  (or  ^/^iXdoropye)  x(up€y  never  once  occurs. 
On  p.  4cy  various  mis-statements  are  corrected  respecting 
the  manner  in  which  the  wives  and  daughters  of  Attic 
citizens  are  designated  upon  tombs ;  and  again  (p.  kS}  he 
demurs  to  the  hasty  opinions  which  have  been  ventured 
respecting  the  banquet-scenes  so  often  represented  in  relief 
upon  Greek  funeral  monuments.     We  are  glad  to  see  a 


severe  stricture  upon  M.  Lenormant  (pp.  t/?  and  99)  recalled 
in  the  appendix  (p.  446). 

The  type  and  paper  are  such  as  appear  to  be  usual  in 
Athenian  publications,  but  they  are  scarcely  worthy  of  the 
book.  The  printing  is  usually  correct,  but  in  No.  9,  1.  2, 
the  omission  of  the  word  <t>iKrjv  spoils  the  hexameter.  The 
alphabetical  arrangement  employed  throughout  renders  refer- 
ence easy :  two  useful  indices,  however,  are  appended,  one 
of  matters  worthy  of  remark,  the  other  of  geographical 
names.  Of  the  174  demes  (the  number  given  by  Strabo), 
127  are  here  to  be  found  mentioned;  of  the  47  which 
remain,  at  least  23  are  known  to  us  from  other  inscriptions 
or  from  ancient  authors  (p.  458).  E.  L.  Hicks. 


Demosthenes  de  Corona :  with  English  Notes.     By  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Holmes,  M.A.     Rivingtons,  1871. 

This  edition  of  the  masterpiece  of  Demosthenes  reflects 
credit  on  the  editor  of  the  Catena  dassicorum,  and  will  be 
very  useful  to  students,  for  whom  a  good  commentary  on 
the  oration,  within  a  reasonable  compass,  has  long  been 
wanted ;  in  spite  of  the  somewhat  exaggerated  compliments 
paid  by  Mr.  Holmes  to  his  predecessors.  The  plan  of  the 
book  is  good,  embracing  so  much  prefatory  history  as  is 
necessary  for  the  comprehension  of  the  speech,  with  a  clear 
and  vigorous  review  of  its  general  character,  and  notes  long 
enough,  as  a  rule,  to  make  the  orator's  meaning  clear  without 
embarrassing  the  student  by  undue  prolixity. 

Mr.  Holmes  has  a  genuine  admiration  both  for  the  cha- 
racter and  the  oratory  of  his  author.  Upholding  the  perfect 
honesty  of  his  policy,  he  even  defends  him  from  the  common 
charge  of  deviation  from  truth  in  the  course  of  this  speech, 
maintaining  that  it  would  have  been  absurd  in  Demosthenes 
to  attempt  to  deceive  his  audience  by  palpable  falsehoods. 
His  theory  is  that  both  the  antagonists,  to  suit  the  critical 
and  artificial  taste  of  their  audience,  had  recourse  to  quibbles, 
but  not  to  absolute  falsehoods :  Aeschines  raking  up  clauses 
of  laws  practically  if  not  actually  obsolete ;  and  Demosthenes 
answering  him  by  quoting  equally  obsolete  clauses  of  excep- 
tions and  exemptions.  His  occasional  bad  taste  and 
coarseness  Mr.  Holmes  very  fairly  attributes  to  the  general 
decadence  of  the  age,  rendering  it  necessary  that  he  should 
in  some  degree  accommodate  his  style  to  the  low  calibre  of 
tKe  Athenian  courts  of  justice. 

The  notes  do  not  profess  to  deal  with  varieties  of  reading, 
except  where  they  materially  affect  the  sense  of  any  passage; 
but  such  exceptions  might  with  advantage  have  been  a  little 
multiplied.  An  instance  of  this  is  found  in  the  well-known 
passage  where  Demosthenes  protests  against  the  general 
virulence  and  unfairness  of  Aeschines'  proceedmgs  (§§12- 
16) :  on  which,  however,  Mr.  Holmes*  comment  is  on  the 
whole  deserving  of  the  highest  praise.  He  grasps  its  mean^ 
ing,  thoroughly  explains  the  somewhat  complicated  con- 
nection, and  translates  vigorously  and  correctly;  but  in 
the  last  clause  of  §  13  he  entirely  ignores  the  variety  of 
punctuation,  e/x^  S*  ciTrep  cfcAeyfcii/  cvo/xi^cv,  avroi/  ovk  tv 
fypa»ffaTOy  which,  though  probably  wrong,  is  adopted  by 
Dissen,  and  is  the  more  worth  noting  as  it  entirely  changes 
the  meaning  of  a  very  difficult  passage.  On  §  65  he  is 
again  silent  as  to  a  probable  error  of  Dissen's,  in  defending 
the  very  weak  interpolation  of  ovk,  which  Mr.  Holmes  says 
is  supported  by  no  editor  but  Reiske.  In  §  220  he  adopts 
the  reading  x*^"*  ^^  spite  of  its  acknowledged  difficulty, 
without  any  mention  either  of  the  alternation  cSpoF,  found  in 
several  MSS.,  or  of  Schafer's  conjecture,  wpw,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  Dissen.  In  §  221  the  reading  fwyScv  vapaX^iirfav 
might  with  advantage  have  been  noticed;  and  in  §  228  we 
miss  all  allusion  to  the  old  reading  viids  vtrapx^w  cyvoKr/xcyov?, 
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which  is  found  in  almost  all  the  MSS.,  though  necessitating 
an  unparalleled  interpretation  of  cyvoxr/io'ov?. 

In  the  explanatory  notes  some  similar  omissions  are 
noticeable.  In  §  28  the  expression  iv  rdiv  hvoiv  ofiokoiv  is 
explained  at  almost  unnecessary  lengtli,  but  no  clue  is  given 
as  to  what  is  much  more  difficult  to  understand — the  exact 
meaning  of  the  clause  in  which  it  stands,  and  whether  it  is 
to  be  attributed  to  Demosthenes  or  his  opponent ;  whether 
it  expresses  the  insignificance  of  the  whole  question,  or 
raises  a  supposed  objection  that  Demosthenes  was  crippling 
the  revenues  of  the  state,  by  depriving  it  of  the  two  obols 
which  these  ambassadors  would  each  have  paid  for  entrance. 
In  §  130,  ovSl  yap  Siv  cTvxey  ^v,  though  rightiy  explained, 
is  a  sufficiently  remarkable  attraction  to  call  for  grammatical 
analysis.  So  in  §  135,  the  genitive  absolute,  referring  to  the 
direct  object  of  a  transitive  verb,  seems  worthy  of  a  note ; 
and  in  §  262  Schafer  is  somewhat  misrepresented  as  mis- 
interpreting the  passage,  since  his  explanation,  that 
Aeschines  was  thrashed  for  robbing  orchards,  really  rests 
upon  a  different  reading,  which  Mr.  Holmes  ignores,  oKnrep 
wrwp^vTfi  cKcivos  Ik  t5>v  (iXXorptW  p(cijptW;  which  entirely 
changes  the  force  of  the  allusion.  There  are  also  several 
technical  words  on  which  a  word  or  two  of  explanation 
would  have  been  of  use,  such  as  xf"7/"iTt?«v,  hrrj  koL  viq., 
PaKTTfpia,  avfjifioXov,  while,  considering  the  important  bearing 
of  the  subject  on  the  speech,  a  somewhat  fuller  account  of 
the  whole  system  of  the  trierarchy  could  not  have  been 
considered  out  of  place. 

Of  actual  mistakes  very  few  instances  have  been  detected. 
We  cannot  but  think  that  in  §  198  Mr.  Holmes  has  missed 
the  meaning  of  cVcvSo/ci/icti/,  which  may  be  compared  with 
hf€vS(ufiovrj<raLL  and  cyrcXcvr^o-ai  in  Thuc.  iL  44;  so  that  it 
should  be  rendered  not  "  as  regards  reputation,"  but  "  the 
man  by  whom  the  misfortunes  of  Athens  were  set  apart  as  a 
field  wJierein  to  gain  glory  for  himself ''  In  §  219  dva<^opay 
is  probably  not  "  something  to  fall  back  upon,"  but  "  room 
for  throwing  the  blame  on  some  one  else."  And  this  would 
have  been  apparent  from  the  parallel  quoted  by  Mr.  Holmes 
himself  from  Aeschines,  had  he  given  it  in  its  integrity. 
In  §  259  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  vt^pU^mv 
contains  any  idea  of  Aeschines'  wearing  the  fown-skin  him- 
self, as  that  was  a  dignity  (see  below,  §  265)  to  which  he 
had  scarcely  attained.  And  on  §  195  Mr.  Holmes  assigns  no 
reason  for  rejecting  Schafer*s  very  adequate  interpretation  of 
a  y€p.r^\  ireipav  cScdkc,  whereby  aye  is  made  the  subject :  "  Quae 
nee  usum  sui  dederunt"  These,  however,  are  but  pardon- 
able blots  in  a  really  good  edition  of  the  speech,  and  we  may 
look  with  satisfaction  on  the  other  hand  not  only  to  a  careful 
digest  of  previous  commentaries,  but  to  several  new  and 
valuable  suggestions ;  such  as  that  in  yeppa  evejrip.irpaa'av  in 
§  169  we  may  see  a  burning  of  the  hurdles  that  fenced  in 
the  ordinary  space  for  the  popular  assembly,  as  the 
speediest  method  of  preparing  for  a  monster  meeting.  It 
is  also  right  to  draw  attention  to  the  careful  analysis  of  the 
meaning  of  the  various  particles  throughout  the  speech. 
J.  R.  King. 

Maohberoth  Ithiel,  by  Jehudah  ben  Shelomoh  Alcharizi.  Edited 
from  the  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  by  Thomas  Chenery,  M.A. 
Williams  and  Norgate. 

Vhudah  el-Harizi  was  the  last  of  that  splendid  galaxy  of 
Hebrew  poets  in  Spain  to  which  Gabirol,  Vhudah  hal-Levy, 
and  the  two  ben  Ezras  also  belonged.  He  was  the  author  of 
an  imitation  of  the  Maqimat  of  el-Hariri,  under  the  tide  of 
Tahk'moni,  and  previously  to  this  of  a  Hebrew  translation 
of  the  same  work.  Any  one  who  has  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  Hariri  in  the  original,  or  even  of  Riickert's  masterly 
German  adaptation,  will  appreciate  the  difficulties  encountered 


by  him  in  this  translation.     Professor  Chenery,  of  Oxford,, 
observes  with  great  justice  in  the  preface  (p.  ix) : — 

'*  The  contest  is  not  a  fair  one.  The  Hebrew  language  cannot  rival 
the  Arabic  in  the  latter's  own  dominion.  That  high-flown  metaphorical 
diction,  which  has  become  so  associated  with  Arabic  composition  that 
it  does  not  offend  even  European  scholars,  educated  to  a  more  severe 
taste,  surprises  rather  than  gratifies  when  it  is  attempted  in  the  language 
of  the  Bible.  As  a  literary  feat  Alcharizi's  composition  in  this  book  is 
marvellous." 

The  late  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  in  his  edition  of  Hariri^  passed 
a  high  eulogium  on  Harizi's  translation,  and  published  one 
of  the  chapters  as  a  specimen.  Only  three  other  chapters 
have  been  published  since  his  time.  The  present  editor 
presents  us  with  the  twenty-seven  Maqamat  contained  in  the 
Bodleian  MS.,  in  which,  however,  the  commencement  of  the 
first  is  wanting.  The  MS.  is  written  in  rather  careless 
Yemen  characters,  and  is  in  many  places  pale  and  defective. 
Probably  few  scholars  but  Profl  Chenery,  whose  translation 
of  the  first  part  of  the  Maqamat  is  well-known  to  Arabic 
students,  would  have  attempted  the  delicate  task  of  decipher- 
ing it.  It  is  certainly  not  an  easy  piece  of  Hebrew  com- 
position. The  poetical  passages,  and  ^e  abundant  synonyms, 
may  cause  perplexity  to  the  ordinary  student,  especially  as 
the  text  is  only  pointed  in  a  very  few  cases.  Foot-notes,  at 
least  in  the  most  difficult  passages,  would  not  have  been  out 
of  place. 

There  are  two  prefaces,  an  English  and  a  Hebrew.  In 
the  former,  the  editor  gives  a  sketch  of  Harizi's  life  and 
works,  with  references  to  the  biographical  authorities.  In 
the  latter,  which  is  really  a  fine  piece  of  style,  an  attempt  is 
made  to  fix  the  period  when  Jewish  writers  adopted  the 
Arabic  metres.  There  is  one  passage  in  it  (see  p.  1 1)  which 
sounds  like  an  echo  from  the  times  of  Harizi,  where  the 
editor  chastises  in  severe  terms  "  the  rich  men  "  (Jews  ?)  of 
England,  whose  only  aim  is  material  pleasure,  and  who 
completely  neglect  a  literature  which  cannot  enrich  them. 
May  it  not  be  a  vox  clamantis  in  deserto  ! 

Ad.  Neubauer. 

Intelligence. 

The  notices  of  lectures  to  be  given  at  the  university  of  Strasbui^  in 
the  term  beginnine  on  May  I  include  one  by  Professor  Max  Miiller,  of 
Oxford,  who  ''wiU  be  so  kind  as  to  lecture  in  the  summer  semester 
on  the  *  Results  of  Comparative  Philology.'  "  MM.  E.  Reuss  and 
Heitz,  of  Strasburg,  and  Laqueur,  of  Lyons,  have  also  consented  to 
lecture,  as  well  as  some  professors  of  the  former  Faculte  de  Medecine. 
Fifteen  himdred  students  are  said  to  have  already  inscribed  their  names. 

The  German  Philological  Congress  is  announced  to  take  place  at 
Leipzig  at  the  latter  end  of  May. 

The  Russian  Journal  of  Public  Instruction  {Journal  Ministerstva 
Narodnago  Proseshchenio)  is  now  publishing  a  critical  study  on  Persios' 
Satires^  with  the  Latin  text,  a  Russian  translation,  and  a  very  complete 
commentary.  

New  Publications. 

AscOLi,  G.  J,    Vortrage  Ub.  Glottologie.     i.  Bd.     Uebers.  von  Proff. 

Bazzigher  u.  Schweizer-Sidler.    Halle :  Bnchh.  d.  Waisenli. 
BiBLiA  veteris  Testamenti  Aethiopica.    £d.  Dillmann.   Tom.  ii.  fasc.  iL 

quo  continentur  libri  regum  iii.  et  iv.     Leipzig :  Brockhaus'  Sort. 
GoLDZiHER,  Ign.    Zur  Charakteristik  Gel^  ud-din  us-SujOti's  u.  seiner 

literarischen  Thatigkeit    Wien  :  Gerold's  Sohn  in  Comm. 
Herbst,  W.    Johann  Heinrich  Voss.    Bd.  L    Teubner. 
Lepsius,  C.  R.     Die  Metalle  in  den  aegypt  Inscfariften.     Berlin: 

Diimmler  in  Comm. 
Fraetorius,  F.    Grammatik  der  TlgriSasprache  in  Abessinien.    2. 

Halfte.     Halle  :  Buchh.  d.  Waisenh. 
Unger,  R.    Emendationes  Horatianae.    Halle  :  Pfeffer. 
Wolff,  M.    Muhamedanische  Eschatologie.    Leipzig  :  Brockhaus  in 

Comm. 
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Rtaders  are  reminded  thai  the  mention  of  New  Books,  Articles, 
&*c^  in  our  lists  is  intenaed  as  a  guarante£  of  their  importance. 

The  Editor  of  THE  ACADEMY  cannot  undertake  to  return  com- 
munications which  are  not  asked  for* 

The  next  number  will  be  published  on  Wednesday,  May  15,  and 
Advertisements  should  be  sent  in  by  May  11. 

Oeneral  Literature. 


GOETHE  AND  HIS  MOTHER. 


W.  Ooethe.    Les  CEuvreB  ezpUqu^s  par  la  Vie.    1 749-1 795.    Par 

A.  M&i^res.    Didier  et  C*«,  1872. 
"Fnxi  Bath.      BriefWeohsel   yon   Katharina   Elisabeth  Ooethe. 

Von  Robert  Keil.     F.  A.  Brockhaus,  187 1. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  either  of  these  recent  contributions 
to  the  mass  of  Goethe  literature  adds  materially  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  poet  or  his  surroundings.  M.  Mdzibres*  book 
is  pleasant  to  read,  clearly  conceived,  lucidly  expressed,  and 
touches  with  intelligent  sympathy  upon  a  variety  of  points 
which  possess  an  inexhaustible  interest  for  the  students  of 
Goethe's  writings.  But  the  main  idea  of  the  work,  so  far 
fix>m  being  new,  is  one  which  English  and  German  bio- 
graphers have  worn,  if  anything,  rather  too  threadbare,  and 
it  would  have  been  more  original  to  collect  the  purely  ima- 
ginary characters  and  episodes  in  Goethe's  poems  than  to 
arrange  once  more  his  life  and  writings  in  parallel  columns 
with  the  familiar  passage  from  Wahrheit  und  Dichtung  as  a 
motto.  The  other  pubUcation  is  tantalizing  in  a  different 
way;  the  writer  has  some  valuable  new  matter  to  com- 
municate, and  there  was  useful  work  cut  out  for  an  editor 
in  collecting  and  arranging  all  that  had  already  been  pub- 
lished in  scattered  and  inaccessible  periodicals,  &c.  relating 
to  or  from  the  hand  of  the  most  genialisch  of  women. 
Unfortunately  Herr  Keil  has  trusted  to  the  inherent  interest 
of  his  subject  and  to  the  fact  that  he  had  some  new  letters 
from  and  to  Frau  Goethe  to  communicate;  and  he  has 
simply  not  edited  the  book  at  all.  He  has  reprinted  some 
of  the  letters  which  were  already  known,  but  not  all ;  he 
has  printed  new  ones  without  giving  an  account  of  how  they 
came  into  his  possession,  though  he  must  have  been  aware  of 
the  importance  of  an  authentic  pedigree  for  the  MS.  letters, 
since  he  denounces  those  published  by  Bettina  Brentano  as 
in  the  main  presimiable  forgeries ;  and,  finally,  he  has  not 
been  enabled  to  give  his  work  the  completeness  which  it  is 
certainly  time  for  it  to  receive,  if  ever,  by  incorporating  all 
the  letters  of  his  heroine  which  are  known  to  exist,  as,  for 
instance,  her  y^vf  interesting  correspondence  with  Lavater. 

About  Goethe's  childhood  and  youth,  Margaret  and  the 
Mitschuldigen,  Aennchen  and  Die  Launen  der  Verliebten,  M. 
M^zi^es  does  not  attempt  to  say  anything  new,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  said.  The  Sesen- 
heim  episode — the  desertion  of  Friederika  and  the  reflection 
of  Goethe's  self-reproach  in  the  picture  of  Marie  and  Weis- 
lingen  in  Gdtz  von  Berlichingm — naturally  introduces  his 
judgment  on  the  degree  of  blame  which  attaches  to  the  poet 
who  so  often  "  loved  and  rode  away,"  and  on  what  is  called 
Goethe's  egotism  in  general.  M.  M^zi^res  compares  the 
stoicism  widi  which  he  closed  his  heart  against  Friederika's 
tears  to  that  with  which  he  compelled  himself  to  ascend  the 
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spire  of  Strasburg  Cathedral  and  to  witness  surgical  opera- 
tions. "  S'il  paralt  quelquefois  trfes-dur  pour  ceux  qui  se 
sont  attaches  k  lui,  il  a  commence  par  ^tre  plus  dur  encore 
pour  lui-m^me."  This  side  of  his  character  is  not  exactly 
hard  to  understand,  and  yet  it  is  almost  a  psychological 
paradox  that,  after  going  out  of  his  way  to  suffer  acute 
nervous  pain  of  one  kind  in  order  to  deaden  his  acutely 
painful  sensibility,  he  should  yet  be  able  at  once  and  without 
practice  to  f^ice  the  immediate  moral  suffering  of  a  sepa- 
ration from  Friederika,  when  he  had  but  to  be  faithful  to 
her  to  secure  the  quiet  mind  which  he  started  by  preferring 
to  the  ease  and  comfort  of  the  moment.  In  fact  Goethe's 
stoical  conduct  was  the  logical  consequence  of  his  Epicurean 
tastes.  He  would  bear  pain  for  the  sake  of  learning  not 
to  mind  it,  or  in  order  to  escape  the  danger  of  it  at  a  fhture 
time ;  Kastner  wrote  of  him  a  Httle  later :  "  He  has  strong 
affections,  but  great  command  over  them ;"  and  it  is  by  the 
strength  of  his  affections  only  that  the  degree  of  his  self- 
command  is  measured  when  that  self-command  is  alleged 
as  a  proof  of  his  coldness  of  heart.  M.  M^zi^res,  who,  like 
most  of  his  biographers,  has  rather  a  tendre  for  Friederika,. 
does  not  excuse  his  treatment  of  her,  but  he  thinks  a  pro- 
phetic instinct  made  her  lover  choose  rather  to  be  true  to 
his  real  and  stable  self,  to  the  Goethe  of  the  Memoirs,  than 
to  any  of  the  charming  girls  towards  whom,  as  has  often 
been  pointed  out,  the  Goethe  of  the  Memoirs  is  really  as 
cold  as  the  youth  of  Frankfort  and  Strasburg  tried  to  be. 
The  story  of  the  real  and  the  ideal  Lotte  is  pleasingly  told^ 
and  the  artistic  merits  of  Werther  as  a  romance  appreci- 
atively set  forth  :  it  is  also  plausibly  suggested  that  as  much 
of  the  relations  between  Albert  and  Lotte  as  is  unjust  to 
Kastner  may  be  borrowed  from  Goethe's  experience  of  an- 
other mhiage,  that  of  Maximiliane  de  la  Roche  (Bettina's 
modier)  and  Brentano,  in  which  he  also  played  the  danger- 
ous part  of  supernumerary  in  a  matrimonial  duet 

In  explaining  his  works  from  his  Hfe  there  is  a  certain 
temptation  to  give  undue  prominence  to  the  works  which 
can  over  those  which  cannot  be  so  explained ;  and  it  may 
be  thought  that  M.  Mdziferes  dwells  in  consequence  too  long 
upon  both  Clavijo  and  Stella;  the  former  from  the  auto- 
biographical point  of  view  is  only  a  replica  of  Weislingen 
with  another  Marie  very  like  the  first,  but  the  poet  seems  to 
be  more  nearly  reconciled  to  himself,  as  he  allows  Carlos 
to  make  out  a  very  strong  case  in  favour  of  prudential 
selfishness.  In  Stella,  where  Mr.  Lewes  failed  to  discover 
any  biographical  element,  M.  Mdziferes  detects  an  exposition 
of  the  drawbacks  to  marriage  in  the  abstract  suggested  by 
the  author's  proposed  marriage  with  Fraulein  Schonemann 
(Lib).  Again,  unlike  Mr.  Lewes,  he  believes  LiU  to  have 
been  the  object  of  a  serious  passion,  and  all  the  more  on 
that  account  is  he  obhged  to  magnify  Goethe's  reluctance  to 
make  a  final  sacrifice  of  his  liberty.  He  treats  the  extremely 
accommodating  principles  of  all  the  ladies  in  the  play  and 
some  of  their  remarks,  which  are  unmotived,  if  not  actually 
out  of  character,  as  expressing  or  illustrating  the  writer's 
own  view  that  constancy  was  a  virtue — in  women.  But 
taken  in  connection  with  the  poet's  actual  personal  experi- 
ence, there  is  another  view  possible.  The  husband  in  Stdla 
is  the  same  as  Weislingen  and  Clavijo,  only  his  desertion 
takes  place  after  marriage  instead  of  before,  and  the  piece 
may  almost  be  read  as  a  justification  of  Goethe"  and  his 
other  heroes  for  refusing  to  put  themselves  in  a  position 
where  the  temptation  to  a  worse  offence  than  their  own 
might  have  become  irresistible.  In  Iphigenia  and  Tasso, 
M.  M&iferes  tries,  but  without  much  success,  to  recognise 
the  portraiture  of  Frau  von  Stein,  the  ruling  influence  in 
Goethe's  life  When  they  were  commenced.  In  the  latter 
work  alone  something  of  Goethe's  surroundings  may  be 
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traced ;  the  court  of  Weimar  has  lent  some  of  its  features 
to  that  of  Ferrara,  but  Goethe's  relationship  to  it  at  a  time 
when  he  writes  calmly  to  his  mother  that  the  best  proof  of 
his  contentment  with  his  situation  is  that  he  cannot  even 
imagine  one  for  which  he  would  exchange  it,  is  very  unlike 
that  of  his  melancholic  hero ;  and  though  Frau  von  Stein 
was  obdurate,  she  was  not,  like  Eleonora,  on  a  pinnacle 
of  earthly  greatness  beyond  his  reach.  Of  course  just  then 
Goethe  andTasso  made  love  in  similar  language,  and  before 
his  flight  into  Italy  Goethe  was  in  a  depressed,  agitated 
mood  which  could  be  idealised  into  something  befitting  real 
misfortunes,  but  something  more  than  this  is  meant  in  the 
cases  where  his  works  are  manifestly  "  parts  of  a  long  con- 
fession," and  if  Torquato  Tasso  in  any  sense  represents  the 
emotions  of  the  first  Weimar  period,  it  is  not  Goethe's  love 
for  Frau  von  Stein,  but  his  love  and  longing  for  Italy,  for 
art,  for  more  light  and  harmony  in  his  self-consciousness, 
that  are  shadowed  forth  in  his  hero's  sighs. 

M.  M^ziferes  very  wisely  declines  to  enter  into  unprofit- 
able speculations  as  to  what  would  have  been  the  eflfect  on 
Goethe's  writings  if  he  had  not  gone  to  Weimar,  but  the 
natural  order  of  his  book  calls  attention  to  the  comparative 
cessation  of  the  productive  impulse  before  the  Italian  journey, 
and  to  its  altered  direction  immediately  afterwards,  both  of 
which  facts  it  would  have  been  within  his  province  to  ex- 
plain j  the  rather  that  his  conception  of  Goethe's  character 
does  not  exclude  a  regret — the  only  regret  possible  in  the 
face  of  his  colossal  achievements — that  3ie  fixed  convictions 
and  principles  of  art  which  he  brought  back  from  Italy  had 
not  been  reached  before  the  wild  inspired  madness  of  the 
young  man  "  Goethe  or  the  Devil"  had  burnt  away  half  its 
strength.  Wilhelm  Meister  and  Faust^  in  which  the  two 
Goethes  are  most  nearly  one,  do  not  come  into  the  present 
volume,  a  sacrifice  in  some  ways  to  chronological  method, 
for  their  biographical  interest  is  of  course  connected  with 
the  date  when  separate  passages  were  composed,  not  when 
the  complete  work  was  published.  Amongst  the  poems 
inspired  by  Christiane  Vulpius,  M.  M^ziferes  omits  to  men- 
tion Der  naie  PausiaSy  a  graceful  tribute  to  her  original  pro- 
fession ;  and  he  is  perhaps  rather  inclined  to  over-estimate 
the  depth  of  the  passion  with  which  she  inspired  Goethe, 
for  the  unusual  tone  of  sincerity  and  abandon  in  the  poems 
of  this  date  may  be  explained  as  showing,  not  that  the 
feeling  to  be  expressed  was  stronger  than  before,  but  that 
the  poet  was  no  longer  afraid  of  being  mastered  by  it  if  he 
admitted  its  strength.  Of  the  subsequent  marriage,  M. 
M^zi^res,  who  is  always  on  the  side  of  morality,  simply  says, 
"  II  aurait  mieux  fait  de  commencer  par  1^" 

The  Frau  Rathin,  Goethe's  mother— Frau  Aja,  as  her 
correspondents  prefer  to  call  her — occupied  a  larger  space 
in  the  German  hterary  world  than  is  generally  recognised. 
She  was  not  merely  the  mother  of  her  son,  she  was  the 
woman  who  explained  to  his  admirers  how  such  a  man 
could  come  into  being ;  her  house  is  the  place  of  pilgrimage' 
—Casa  Santa  is  its  regular  name  in  the  letters — for  all  that 
is  illustrious,  by  birth  or  intelligence,  throughout  Germany. 
No  man,  woman,  or  child  has  ever  left  her  presence  with  a 
discontented  face;  and  many  a  celebrity  who  had  been 
gradually  repelled  from  the  more  exacting  personality  of  the 
son  remained  through  life  on  a  footing  of  filial  fi-iendship 
and  devotion  to  the  mother.  The  writing-desk  which  she 
clears  out  once  a  month,  and  never  without  laughing,  is 
"  like  heaven,  all  class  distinctions  are  done  away  with  in 
it ;  high  and  low,  the  pious  and  publicans  and  sinners,  all 
form  one  heap.  The  good  Lavater's  letter  lies  quite  peace- 
ably by  the  actor  Grossmann's,  and  so  on."  She  has  a 
certain  round  table,  of  which  the  fame  seems  to  show  that 
she  neglected  none  of  the  material  aids  to  social  success;  | 


and  her  phrase,  the  "  tyrant's  blood,"  for  the  good  Rhenish 
vintages  shed  for  her  guests,  met  with  a  wide  acceptance 
equally  flattering  to  her  invention  and  its  subject  She 
seems  to  have  possessed  at  once  and  by  nature  the  Olym- 
pian serenity  of  mind  which  Wolfgang  only  conquered  after 
many  struggles  and  conflicts,  in  which,  perhaps,  just  the 
tenderest  bloom  was  knocked  off"  his  moral  sensibility.  Both 
were  resolved  to  make  whatever  sacrifices  were  necessary  to 
keep  their  minds  clear  and  their  imaginations  untroubled  by 
ugly  visions,  but  Frau  Aja  somehow  never  found  it  necessary 
to  sacrifice  anything  that  even  looked  like  a  duty  to  a  friend 
to  this  paramount  duty  to  herself.  The  characteristic  trait 
noticed  by  Mr.  Lewes,  that  her  servants  were  forbidden  to 
tell  her  bad  news,  even  if  it  were  true,  for  she  was  sure 
to  hear  of  it  soon  enough,  is  remarkable  as  the  exact  oppo- 
site of  the  animal  curiosity  which  developes  into  the  Schaden- 
freude of  (generally  feminine)  gossips ;  and  the  remarks  that 
follow  on  the  danger  of  coddling  the  mind  are  a  degree 
further  from  being  applicable  to  &e  mother  than  to  the  son ; 
there  was  a  degree  less  of  conscious  effort  in  her  conduct 
though  the  object  kept  in  view  by  both  was  identical,  viz.  to 
avoid  merital  suffiering  as  a  simply  unprofitable  distraction. 

There  are  many  signs  in  the  correspondence  that  Frau  Aja's 
intellectual  gifts  were  held  in  as  high  esteem  as  her  unalter- 
able good  humour.  The  Grand-duchess  Amalia  of  Weimar 
writes  with  a  packet  of  journals  published  "  for  private  cir- 
culation "  during  a  summer  holiday : — "  The  authors  are 
Hatschelhans  "  (the  name  generally  given  to  Wolfgang  in  the 
confidential  letters),  "  Wieland,  Herder,  Knebel,  Seckendorif, 
and  Einsiedel.  Frau  Rathin's  world-renowned  connoisseur- 
ship  will  easily  enable  her  to  identify  the  author  of  each 
piece."  And  Wieland  (who,  like  Merck  and  all  who  had 
been  admitted  within  the  charmed  circle  of  intimacy  at 
Casa  Santa^  addresses  Frau  Aja  as  an  adopted  son),  besides 
asking  her  opinion  on  his  own  works,  entrusts  her  with  a 
delicate  editorial  commission.  Klinger,  one  of  the  Sturm 
und  Drang  brotherhood  (of  whom  Wieland  asks,  "Is  it 
better  with  the  youth,  or  does  he  still  swill  lion's  blood?"), 
offiers  to  send  a  tragical  tale  for  insertion  in  the  Mercur^  of 
which  Wieland  is  editor,  who,  anxious  not  to  incur  the  odium 
of  rejecting  the  work,  begs  his  correspondent  to  look  at  it 
first  and  tell  him  if  it  is  good  for  nothing,  that  he  may  make 
an  excuse  to  the  author  if  so.  Besides  all  tributes  from 
without,  and  besides  the  fact  that  a  suflicientiy  compre- 
hensive culture  is  required  in  order  to  appreciate  «// Goethe's 
writings,  as  we  cannot  doubt  his  mother  did ;  her  own  letters, 
heedlessly  composed  and  spelt  pretty  much  as  Providence 
pleased,  would  of  themselves  go  a  long  way  to  explain  the 
dictum  of  Duke  George  of  Mecklenburg :  "  It  has  never 
surprised  me  that  such  a  woman  should  give  birth  to  a 
Goethe." 

The  letters  are  generally  short,  homely  in  style  and 
language,  and  absolutely  free  from  literary  pretensions: — 
"What  does  the  woman  want  with  me?"  she  exclaims,  when 
Madame  de  Stael  is  in  Frankfort ;  "  I  have  never  written  an 
A-B-C-book  in  my  life,  and  my  good  genius  will  preserve 
me  from  doing  so  in  future."  And  yet  Goethe  himself  could 
not  be  more  sublimely  superior  to  the  chatter  of  the  clever 
Frenchwoman :  "  I  felt  as  if  I  had  a  millstone  round  my 
neck."  "  It  was  all  very  nice  so  long  as  they  would  let  me 
stay  away."  Even  her  denunciations  of  wit  are  amusing : 
"  Wit,  wit !  it  always  reminds  me  of  a  draught ;  it's  cooling, 
but  it  gives  one  a  stiff  neck."  Is  this  Frau  Aja  or  George 
Eliot?  Unfortunately  none  of  Frau  Goethe's  letters  to 
Wieland  seem  to  have  been  preserved,  but  one  is  not  in- 
clined to  quarrel  with  the  editor  for  having  nevertheless 
printed  as  many  of  the  answers  as  he  could  procure ;  they 
are  amusing  in  themselves,  and  they  help  to  complete  our 
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idea  of  the  person  addressed.  Some  letters  from  and  to  the 
Grand-duchess  Amalia  are  new,  and  they  help  to  establish 
still  more  firmly  the  strange  and  edifying  truth,  that  all 
through  the  relations  between  the  grand-ducal  family  and 
the  house  of  Goethe,  the  foraier  never  ceased  to  feel  them- 
selves the  party  obliged  and  benefited.  Of  course  it  is  lucky 
for  the  ghost  of  Karl  August  that  this  was  so ;  posterity 
-would  have  torn  him  limb  from  limb  if  he  had  failed  in  any 
-one  particular  of  the  respect  due  to  the  genius  that  deigned 
to  harbour  at  his  court;  but  the  fame  of  a  Maecenas  is 
always  so  modest  that  one  has  to  be  careful  not  to  under- 
rate the  merits  of  the  duke.  M.  M^ziferes  expatiates  very 
judiciously  on  all  that  his  character  gained  under  the 
influence  of  intercourse  with  his  illustrious  mentor;  but 
the  fact  remains  that  he  chose  Goethe  for  his  friend  in 
-defiance  of  all  Weimar  when  a  boy  of  eighteen,  a  conclusive 
proof  that  it  was  not  from  Goethe  he  acquired  the  gift  for 
which  Goethe  praised  him  fifty  years  later,  "  of  discerning 
men's  talents  and  characters,  and  assigning  his  right  place 
to  each."  *  One  or  two  of  his  letters  to  Frau  Rath  are  printed 
in  this  volume,  downright  and  rugged  in  tone,  but  thoroughly 
affectionate.  Two  very  interesting  letters  from  Goethe  him- 
self refer  to  their  visit  to  Frankfort,  just  before  the  genius- 
Journey  to  Switzerland  in  1779.  He  gives  his  mother  the 
minutest  instructions  for  her  domestic  preparations;  the 
attendants  and  servants  are  to  have  mattress-beds,  but  for 
the  duke  and  Goethe  only  a  Strohsack  each;  no  lustres 
in  the  duke's  room,  he  would  laugh  at  them ;  four  courses, 
neither  more  nor  less,  for  dinner ;  and  so  on.  The  letters  of 
Frau  Rath  to  her  grandchildren,  to  Friedrich  von  Stein, 
•the  boy  whom  Goethe  almost  adopted,  and  to  her  friend 
Unzelmann  the  actor,  have  been  already  published  in  dif- 
ferent places,  but  there  are  four  rhyming  epistles  to  Fraulein 
von  Gochhausen,  for  the  sake  of  which  all  the  editor's  sins  of 
-omission  and  commission  may  be  forgiven  him.  The  writer 
•declares : — 

**  Aber  als  mich  meine  Mutter  gebar, 
Kein  Poetengestim  am  Himmel  war  ;" 

tut  all  the  pieces  show  a  remarkable  facility  of  composition, 
and  on  p.  231  there  are  some  lines — if  we  had  space  to 
quote  them — that  have  a  maternal  likeness  to  some  of 
Mephistopheles*  tirades. 

If  the  collection  of  Frau  Goethe's  letters  had  been  com- 
plete, we  should  have  earnestly  recommended  the  work  to 
the  consideration  of  translators,  though  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  language  of  the  free-spoken  Frankfort  dame  might 
present  some  difficulties ;  the  English,  for  instance,  for  Poiz- 
Jickerment  has  still  to  be  invented.  H.  Lawrenny, 


Dante's  Divine  Comedy.  [Dant/s  Gdttliche  KomodU  nach  Tnhalt  und 
Gedankengang  ubersichtlich  dargestellL  Mit  biographischer  Einlei- 
lung.    Von  Dr.  Rudolf  Pfleiderer.]    Stuttgart :  1871. 

The  object  of  this  book,  like  that  of  Miss  Rossetti's  Shadow 
^f  Dante ^  reviewed  in  the  Academy  of  December  15,  1871 
{vol.  ii.  p.  551),  is  to  give  educated  persons  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  Divine  Comedy^  and  thus  to  extend  its 
popularity,  and  increase  the  number  of  its  readers.  The 
difference  between  the  two  mainly  arises  from  their  being 
intended  for  different  classes  of  persons,  Miss  Rossetti's 
"being  rather  suited  to  beginners,  while  that  of  Dr.  Pfleiderer 
presupposes  a  knowledge  of,  and  interest  in,  many  of  the 
■questions  which  arise  from  a  study  of  the  poem,  and  aims 
at  establishing  certain  views  of  his  own.  Thus,  while  the 
method  of  both  is  nearly  the  same — ^to  give  a  brief  hfe  of 
the  poet,  general  prefatory  remarks  to  the  whole  poem,  and 
an  analysis  of  its  three  sections,  with  special  introductions 
4o  each — the  English  volume  is  the  more  readily  intelligible. 


owing  to  its  simplicity  and  the  useful  diagrams  that  accom- 
pany  it,  and  the  German,  on  the  other  hand,  is  far  fuller  and 
more  exhaustive.  Both  introduce  numerous  quotations  from 
the  poem  itself,  for  which  purpose,  as  Miss  Rossetti  has 
made  use  of  the  translations  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti  and 
Mr.  Longfellow,  so  Dr.  Pfleiderer  has  availed  himself  of 
that  of  Streckfuss,  and  in  one  or  two  passages  of  those 
of  Schlegel  and  Philalethes  (the  king  of  Saxony).  The  first 
of  these,  which  is  in  rhyme,  is  admirably  suited  for  the  pur- 
pose from  its  spirit  and  vigour ;  and  its  weak  point,  that  it  is 
in  imperfect  terza  rima^  is  less  noticed  in  isolated  passages  : 
a  complete  reproduction  of  the  rhyme  of  the  original  has  not 
yet  been  accomplished  in  German,  as  it  has  in  English  by 
Mr.  Cayley  and  Mr.  Ford,  though  we  are  glad  to  see  that 
such  a  translation,  from  the  pen  of  Herr  Notter,  is  in  course 
of  publication. 

In  his  sketch  of  Dante's  life,  the  writer  has  excellently 
pointed  out  what  distinguishes  Dante  from  all  other  great 
poets :  the  combination  in  his  person  of  the  character  of 
idealist  and  artist  with  that  of  practical  man  of  the  world. 
Had  he  not  been  the  sweet  singer  of  the  Vita  Nuoi^a^  ab- 
sorbed in  his  romantic  love  for  Beatrice  Portinari,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  Florentine  patriot,  deeply  involved  in  all 
the  struggles  of  his  country,  the  Divine  Comedy  could  never 
have  been  produced,  or,  at  least,  would  have  wanted  that 
universality  and  that  union  of  the  real  and  the  ideal  in  which 
its  greatness  largely  consists.  And,  in  like  manner,  his 
relation  to  his  age  is  a  twofold  one,  which  only  a  man  of  the 
highest  genius  could  occupy ;  that  age  itself  wearing  a  two- 
fold aspect,  checkered  with  strange  contrasts  of  light  and 
darkness,  marked  by  examples  of  extraordinary  piety  and 
extravagant  crime,  and,  in  the  midst  of  profound  ignorance 
and  wild  confusion,  producing  vigorous  growths  in  art  and 
literature,  and  developing  the  germs  of  political  organization. 
In  the  midst  of  these  discordant  elements  we  see  the  figure 
of  Dante,  "facing,  like  a  Janus,  at  once  backwards  and 
forwards."  The  representative  of  his  time,  in  all  its  beliefs 
and  conceptions  of  things,  he  is  at  the  same  time  the  prophet 
of  the  coming  age.  He  is  a  sincere  and  orthodox  Catholic, 
but,  not  the  less,  half  a  reformer.  His  poHtical  views  are 
both  limited  by  and  pass  far  beyond  the  circumstances  which 
surround  him.  Like  the  seers  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  finds 
in  the  present  the  means  of  embodying  and  representing 
laws  of  permanent  appUcation. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  volume.  Dr.  Pfleiderer  has  given 
an  excellent  rksume  of  the  various  views  that  have  been 
taken  of  the  purpose  and  meaning  of  Dante's  great  poem — 
a  survey  from  which  we  may  learn  how  immense  has  been 
its  influence  on  the  intellectual  life  of  succeeding  generations. 
With  the  earlier  interpreters  the  moral  and  theological  aspect 
is  almost  exclusively  predominant,  even  to  the  ignoring  of 
the  literal  meaning.  In  later  times  another  one-sided  mode 
of  interpretation  has  also  sprung  up  in  Italy,  and  for  the 
most  part  found  its  home  there,  according  to  which  the 
political  side  of  the  poem  assumes  overwhelming  importance. 
It  is  in  Germany,  during  the  last  half  century,  that  a  less 
exclusive  and  more  qualified  view  has  arisen,  admitting  at 
once  three  elements,  the  personal,  the  moral,  and  the 
political;  though  here  again  two  schools  are  to  be  found, 
according  as  the  greater  prominence  among  these  is  assigned 
to  the  naoral  and  religious  significance— on  which  side  are 
to  be  found  the  great  names  of  Witte  and  Philalethes— or  to 
the  political,  which  is  ably  represented  by  Wegele.  Our 
author  claims  to  be  himself  the  first  to  place  the  three  in  a 
co-ordinate  position,  and  to  put  clearly  forth  the  unity  of 
purpose  in  the  poem,  by  finding  a  common  point  in  which 
the  three  may  be  combined.  This  is  the  person  of  Dante ; 
so  that  the  poem  is  to  be  re^^[fl|fdfy^W5^l^ 
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experience  in  life  and  thought  j  and  its  outline,  in  particular, 
represents  the  history  of  his  sin,  his  conversion,  and  the 
mode  of  his  renewal.  But  beyond  this  he  sees  in  himself 
human  nature  personified,  and  finds  in  his  own  struggles  the 
representation  of  their  struggles,  and  in  his  own  progress  to- 
wards salvation  the  way  which  they  also  have  to  follow ;  thus 
excluding  the  didactic  tendency,  which  is  essentially  un- 
poetical.  In  the  first  instance,  it  is  the  men  of  his  time  of 
whom  he  stands  forth  as  the  embodiment ;  and  thus  the 
politico-historical  side  of  the  poem  is  introduced,  explaining 
the  means  of  their  temporal  renovation;  afterwards,  in  a 
still  wider  application,  it  is  mankind  at  large,  whose  eternal 
restitution  is  to  be  brought  about  in  the  same  way  as  his  own 
was ;  and  the  consideration  of  this  involves  in  its  universal 
aspect  the  moral  and  theological  significance  of  the  story. 
Therefore  it  is  that  he  relates  his  vision  for  the  instruction 
of  men,  in  accordance  with  the  injunction  laid  upon  him  by 
his  forefather  Cacciaguida  in  the  Faradiso  (canto  xvii.) — 

"  Rimossa  ogni  menzogna, 
Tatta  tua  vision  fa  manifesta, 
£  lascia  pnr  grattar  dov'  h  la  rogna ; 
Che,  se  la  voce  tua  saii  molesta 
Nel  primo  gusto,  vital  nutrimento 
Lasceii  poi  quando  saii  digesta." 

In  this  way  the  poem  in  every  sense  deserves  the  appella- 
tion of  **  The  Soul's  Epic"  At  the  same  time,  in  the  course 
of  its  development,  we  must  expect  to  find  that  now  one, 
now  another,  of  these  meanings  will  take  the  most  prominent 
position,  and  not  unfrequently  one  will  overlie  the  other :  it 
is  from  the  latter  of  these  results  that  the  manifold  appli- 
cation of  certain  passages  arises. 

'  This  view  of  the  Divine  Comedy^  Dr.  Pfleiderer  proceeds 
to  apply  to  that  most  difficult  subject,  the  allegory  which  it 
embodies.  In  this  likewise  he  finds  a  corresponding  three- 
fold character.  Thus,  in  interpreting  the  Selva,  he  applies  it, 
first,  to  Dante's  own  youthful  errors ;  next,  to  the  sinfiilness 
of  mankind ;  finally,  to  the  confiision  of  his  own  time,  arising 
from  political  aberrations  and  false  relations  of  Church  and 
State.  Similarly,  when  he  defines  the  position  of  Dante's 
two  guides,  Virgil  and  Beatrice,  these  characters  are  made  to 
represent  respectively — first,  his  favourite  poet  and  master 
in  the  poetic  art,  and  his  first  love,  the  thought  of  whom  had 
led  hina  to  heavenly  things :  secondly,  reason  and  revelation 
— Virgil  being  described  as  saying  of  his  own  function  {Purg. 
xviil),  "  quanto  ragion  qui  vede,  dirti  poss'  io ;"  while  some 
things  which  are  attributed  to  Beatrice,  especially  the  circum- 
stances of  her  appearance  in  the  Terrestrial  Paradise,  are 
not  less  than  blasphemous,  if  she  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
woman,  however  glorified  ;  thirdly,  the  temporal  institutions 
necessary  to  human  welfare,  and  especially  the  Empire — 
Virgil,  as  the  author  of  the  Aeneidy  being  the  poet  of  the 
origin  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  consequently  being  con- 
stantly represented  in  the  Inferno  as  laying  special  stress  on 
offences  against  the  state ;  and,  the  primary  means  of  man's 
eternal  welfare,  divine  grace,  quickening  the  souL  Now  in 
estimating  this  and  every  other  view  of  the  allegory  m  Dante, 
we  ought  always  to  bear  in  mind  two  things — on  the  one  hand, 
that  from  the  character  of  the  poet's  mind,  and  from  what  we 
find  in  his  prose  writings,  we  have  reason  to  expect  every  kind 
of  refinement  of  meaning  in  liis  poem ;  to  which  it  should  be 
added  that  in  his  epistle  dedicatory  to  the  Faradiso^  addressed 
to  Can  Grande  della  Scala,  he  expressly  attributes  to  the 
poem  a  moral  and  allegorical  meaning:  on  the  other  hand, 
that  it  is  easy  to  find  a  recondite  meaning  where  there  is 
none,  and  to  engraft  theories  of  our  own  on  Dante's  writings. 
In  the  present  case,  making  all  allowance  for  the  former  of 
these,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  Dr.  Pfleiderer,  notwith- 
standing the  completeness  of  his  scheme,  has  erred  too  much 
on  the  side  of  ingenuity  in  assigning  to  Virgil  a  political 


character ;  in  fact,  in  one  place  (p.  179)  he  seems  somewhat 
to  be  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  it,  because  he  is  forced  to 
include  under  the  temporal  institutions  of  which  Virgil  is 
the  representative,  the  outward  and  visible  functions  of  the 
Church,  which  he  has  not  mentioned  elsewhere.  Still,  we 
think  that  in  this  portion  of  his  work,  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
Dr.  Pfleiderer  has  done  good  service  to  the  study  of  Dante ; 
and  we  regret  that  he  has  not  given  us  his  views  on  the 
intricate  allegory  of  the  exceedingly  difficult  32nd  canto  of 
the  FurgatoriOy  which,  strange  to  say,  has  been  passed  over 
entirely  unnoticed  H.  F.  Tozer. 


Vamhagen  von  Ense's  BiographiBche  Portraits. 
Brockhaus. 


Leipzig  : 


LuDMiLLA  AssiNG,  Opening  once  more  the  inexhaustible- 
Pandora  box  in  which  her  late  uncle's  manuscripts  are  con- 
tained, has  presented  us  with  a  new  series  of  biographical 
essays  written  by  Herr  Vamhagen  at  different  periods 
of  his  life.  For  students  of  a  certain  phase  of  North  German 
literature  and  society,  the  representatives  of  which  were 
attracted  by  Rahel's  sentimental  esprit  and  her  husband's 
birth  and  position,  the  opinions  and  troubles  of  Thorefif,  the 
great  physician  or  quack  as  the  reader  may  take  it,  and  of 
Caroline  von  Fouqu^,  the  wife  of  the  author  of  Undine^  and 
herself  a  popular  novelist,  may  be  of  some  importance. 
The  only  portrait  of  general  interest,  however,  which  the 
volume  contains  is  that  of  Clemens  Brentano,  one  of  the 
leaders,  and,  as  far  as  mere  poetical  power  is  concerned^ 
decidedly  the  most  gifted  representative  of  the  romantic 
movement  in  Germany.  The  material  afforded  in  the 
sketch  of  his  professorial  character,  and  several  of  his  letters 
addressed  to  Rahel,  is  the  more  valuable,  as  our  sources 
for  the  knowledge  of  his  character  and  literary  career  have 
hitherto  been  so  extremely  scanty.  Besides  the  contrast 
between  the  characters  of  the  diplomatic  man  of  the 
world  and  the  eccentric  poet,  as  it  became  soon  but  too 
evident  when  they  met  at  Toplitz  in  18 n,  and  which  is  still 
recognisable  in  every  line  of  Vamhagen's  account,  is  highly 
amusing  and  equally  characteristic  of  both  parties  concerned. 
Vamhagen,  in  his  capacity  as  literary  amateur,  had  seen 
enough  of  the  "  Sturm  and  Drang"  of  contemporary  poets 
not  to  be  shocked  by  a  moderate  amount  of  extravagance 
and  quaintness  of  manner.  Still  the  childish  braggadocio 
and  sometimes  heartless  vein  of  freak  and  foul-mouthed 
gossip,  which  in  Brentano  subsist  together  with  the  most 
high-minded  enthusiasm  for  the  beautiful,  were  quite  a  puzzle 
to  the  experienced  diplomatist.  After  relating  a  particularly 
unpleasant  trick  played  him  by  the  poet,  our  author  adds  in 
despair :  "  I  observed  this  sudden  transmutation  with  amaze- 
ment, and  began  to  see  what  an  unsafe  customer  I  had  to 
deal  witL"  This  same  whimsicality,  systematized  and  tho- 
roughly affected  as  it  was  in  most  cases,  contained  at  the 
same  time  the  fatal  germ  of  destruction  for  the  noblest 
aspirations  of  Brentano's  life  and  works.  Occasionally  it 
intruded  even  into  the  sanctissimum  of  his  catholic  m3rs- 
ticism,  the  sincerity  of  which  it  displays  in  a  rather  dubious 
light.  Vamhagen  relates  the  following  amusing  anecdote : — 
Brentano's  sister  Bettina  discovered  in  a  picture  of  St  Peter, 
which  he  pretended  was  drawn  by  himself  exactiy  after  the 
vision  of  the  well-known  stigmatized  "  Nun  of  Dutmar,"  an 
old  tobacco-pouch,  which  was  connected  with  various  jokes  of 
former  times,  and  which  now  served  as  a  wallet  to  the  saint 
When  he  found  himself  discovered,  the  poet  heartily  joined 
in  the  merriment  of  his  sister.  This  fickleness  of  character, 
although  not  impairing  our  admiration  for  his  genius,  must 
have  made  personal  intercourse  with  the  poet  a  matter  of 
extreme  difficulty.     Once  Vamhagen  was  obliged  to  resort 

to  personal  chastisement,  which. had  i 
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eflfect;  the  poet  replying  to  this  severe  treatment  with  great 
meekness :  "  You  wUl  be  my  best  friend,  like  Gorres,  who 
has  also  boxed  my  ears."  The  letters  to  Rahel  form  a  sort 
of  commentary  to  Vamhagen's  sketch,  and  are  quite  in  the 
character  of  their  writer,  a  mixture  of  sensual  religious  mys- 
ticism and  childish  silliness,  interrupted  by  passages  full  of 
deep  poetical  beauty,  and  a  kind  of  melancholy  humour  to 
be  met  with  only  in  the  works  of  German  romantic  poets, 
and  which  might  be  expected  from  the  creator  of  Ponce  de 
Leon  and  the  "  schone  Annerl"  F.  Huffer. 


NOTES  ON  LITERATURE  AND  ART 


The  controversy  respecting  the  Polish  or  German  extraction  of 
Copernicus  seems  to  oe  very  nearly  decided,  in  an  anonymous 
and  temperate  pamphlet  on  the  former  side  of  the  question^  re- 
viewed in  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung  for  April  5.  As  the  name  of 
a  village  in  Upper  Silesia  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  as  a 
family  name  at  the  present  day,  Copemik,  sometimes  spelt 
Kopemik,  Kopemak,  Kopiemicki,  is  not  infrequently  met  with, 
and  referred  etymologically  to  the  Sclavonic  Kopr,  Koper,  am- 
thutn  graveolens  with  the  common  termination  ik,  .  It  was 
always  known  that  the  astronomer's  father  resided  at  Cracow 
before  moving  to  Thorn,  and  the  evidence,  all  presumptive,  in 
favour  of  his  having  been  a  German  immigrant  counts  for  very 
little  against  the  un-Teutonic  sound  of  his  name.  His  wife, 
Barbara  Watzelrode,  it  is  admitted,  was  of  German  parentage, 
and  the  only  point  still  undecided  is  whether  Barbara's  mother 
was  of  the  same  stock  as  her  husband,  since  otherwise  a  trifling 
advantage  would  rest  with  the  Polish  patriots. 


J.  Frohschammer  writes  to  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung  (April  8) 
on  "  Philosophy  and  Darwinism,"  objecting  to  the  latter  its  want 
of  a  sound  speculative  foundation  and  its  compatibility  with  the 
common  theory  of  creation,  and  hinting  at  the  superiority  of 
the  abstruser  German  philosophy  with  its  promise  of  a  transcen- 
dental Pantheism.  .^^_ 

The  German  papers  have  been  commenting  on  the  supposed 
inaccuracy  of  a  statement  relating  to  the  manuscript  of  Hum- 
boldt's Kosmos  which  appeared  in  a  French  publication ;  such 
a  MS.  had  been  presented  by  Professor  Buschmann  to  the 
King  of  Prussia  for  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin,  with  a  very 
dutiful  letter ;  and  it  was  not  generally  known  that  the  second 
MS.,  a  fair  copy,  with  the  last  corrections  of  the  great  author, 
had  also  been  presented  by  the  same  person  to  Napoleon  III. 
(with  a  still  more  dutiful  letter,  explaining  that  Humboldt's 
"  heart  was  ever  French  '5,  and  accordingly  is  still  to  be  found 
at  the  National  Library  of  Paris.  Humboldt  wrote  in  the  Italian 
hand,  and  with  lines  that  slanted  so  much  from  left  to  right  that, 
to  keep  them  straight,  as  he  grew  older,  he  gradually  shortened 
them  almost  to  a  single  word,  so  that  each  page  of  the  white 
quarto  paper  on  which  he  wrote  was  divided  into  a  number  of 
lender  columns.  -.._» 

In  an  article  by  W.  Lang  in  a  recent  number  of  Im  Neuen 
Reich^  on  ''  Danteliteratur  in  Deutschland,"  it  is  remarked  that 
notwithstanding  the  numerous  contributions  to  the  subject,  and 
especially  the  translations  of  the  poem  which  are  constantly 
appearing  in  Germany,  the  Divine  Comedy  is  not,  nor  is  likely 
to  be,  a  popular  book  in  that  country.  Dante  holds  a  very  different 
position  in  respect  of  German  culture  from  Homer  and  Shake- 
speare. This,  the  writer  remarks,  is  not  wonderful,  because  of 
the  antiquarian  research  required  to  understand  the  poem,  and 
the  need  of  the  reader's  throwing  himself  into  a  pomt  of  view 
essentially  different  from  his  own.  It  is  also  suggested  that  the 
multiplicity  of  ideas  and  interests  which  Virgil  and  Beatrice 
represent  detracts  from  their  reality,  and  causes  us  to  follow 
their  guidance  with  less  confidence.  The  fact  that  modem 
Italians  have  found  no  difficulty  in  making  Dante  their  great 
potitical  poet,  notwithstanding  the  apparently  anti-national  ten- 
dency of  his  views,  is  explainol  by  pointing  out  that  the  circum- 
stance of  the  princes,  who  would  preside  over  the  empire  in 
Dante's  scheme,  being  German  is  a  mere  accident  to  him  \  he 
only  r^ards  ^em  as  Roman ;  and  though  they  have  their 


relation  and  their  duties  to  the  whole  world,  yet  the  care  of  Italy 
is  their  especial  function. 


M.  Didier  has  just  brought  together  in  one  volume  the  articles 
on  Prudhon  which  M.  Charles  Clement  has  contributed  at 
different  times  to  the  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts,  The  work  has 
been  fully  completed  by  the  author,  and  is  accompanied  by 
thirty  fine  engravings,  reproducing  the  painter's  most  capital 
works,  several  rare  etchings  by  him,  and  some  of  his  principal 
drawings.  M.  Charles  Clement  is  continuing  his  study  of 
modem  French  painters  ;  and  the  Gazette  will  publish  in  its 
next  number  the  commencement  of  an  important  work  on 
Lipoid  Robert.  M.  Q^ment  was  the  intimate  friend  of  the 
late  Aurfele  Robert,  and  has  had  the  opportunity  of  acquiring 
from  him  much  private  and  valuable  information  concerning  the 
life  of  his  brother  Leopold. 


The  portrait  of  M.  Thiers,  on  which  Mile.  Jacquemart  has 
been  for  some  months  past  engaged,  wiU  be  exhibited  at  the 
coming  Salon.  

M.  fimile  Vernier  was  entrusted  by  M.  Corot,  some  time  back, 
with  the  task  of  reproducing  several  of  his  paintings,  in  a  set  of 
lithographs  published  by  M.  Marion,  the  director  of  the  Libraire 
artistique.  These  are  now  exhausted,  and  M.  Vernier  has  just 
completed  a  second  and  more  important  series,  in  which  will 
figure  "  Le  Matin,"  «  Le  Soir,"  "  Sodome,"  "  Le  Marais,"  "  Le 
Berger,"  "  La  Toilette."  The  new  issue  will  thus  represent  the 
genius  of  Corot  in  each  of  its  various  forms. 


The  Archaeological  Congress  of  France  will  be  held  this 
year  at  Vendome,  and  will  commence  June  18.  A  statue  of 
Ronsard  will  be  inaugurated  during  the  sitting  of  the  congress. 
A  retrospective  exhibition  of  the  art-work  of  the  Vend6mois  is 
in  course  of  organization,  and  will  be  opened  at  the  same  time. 

The  Italian  papers  annoimce  an  open  competition  for  a  statue 
in  white  marble  representing  Joseph  Mazzini  in  proportions 
somewhat  larger  than  Ufe.  This  statue  is  intended  to  replace 
the  bust  which  was  deposited  at  the  Capitol  on  the  17th  March,. 
1872.  The  competition  will  close  on  the  i8th  June  this  ycar^ 
Designs  are  to  be  sent  to  81,  Via  della  Croce,  Roma. 

Three  terracottas,  once  in  the  Praim'sche  collection  at  Niim- 
berg,  and  now  the  property  of  Professor  Hahnel,  of  Dresden, 
have  been  offered  for  purchase  to  the  British  Museum.  They 
are  said  to  be  from  the  hand  of  Michelangelo.  The  sum  asked 
is  3000/.  The  subjects  are  Morning,  Day,  and  Night.  It  is  not 
possible  to  speak  positively  as  to  their  merits  or  authenticity 
from  a  brief  inspection  of  the  photographs  which  have  been  for- 
warded to  Engknd.  If  they  are  really  the  first  thoughts  for  the 
figures  of  the  Medici  tomb,  they  should  undoubtedly  be  secured. 

Im  Neuen  Reich  (No.  14)  contains  four  hitherto  unpublished 
letters  of  Niebuhr's,  written  from  Rome,  1816-19,  to  the  Minister 
V.  Aitenstein.  They  are  valuable,  as  showing  the  impression 
made  on  him  by  the  movement  then  inaugurated  by  the  young 
German  artists  in  Rome.  The  paintings  of  Comehus,  Phdip 
Veit,  Overbeck,  and  Wilhdm  Schadow,  m  the  Casa  Bartholdy, 
excite  his  eager  hopes,  and  he  eamestly  urges  their  claims  to 
encouragement  and  aid  from  the  government.  He  succeeded  in 
obtaining  some  small  sums  for  them,  and  even  helped  them  him- 
self as  for  as  his  means  allowed.  He  urged  the  appomtm^t 
of  Cornelius  in  1817,  as  the  fitting  person  to  start  afresh  the 
Diisseldorf  Academy  of  Art,  and  eventually  obtained  for  hun 
(1819)  an  invitation  to  Berlin  with  the  commission  to  decorate 
the  theatre  in  fresco.  But  the  letter  reached  Rome  a  month  too 
late  ;  Comelius  had  akeady  departed  for  Munich,  and  had  there 
engaged  to  carry  out  the  works  of  the  Glyptothek.  The  letter 
from  Comelius  to  Reimer,  appended  at  the  end,  contains  nothmg 
specially  worth  notice. 

The  well-known  art-student  and  collector  Baron  R.  v.  Retberg, 
of  Munich,  has  recently  brought  out  a  catalo^e  of  Durer  s 
etchings  and  engravings  chronologically  arranged.    Thxs  book. 
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which  is  the  result  of  many  years*  labour,  is  a  most  valuable 
contribution  to  Diirer  literature.  It  offers  not  only  a  completely 
new  arrangement  of  the  known  materials  (Bartsch  and  Heller 
are  arranged  according  to  technic  or  subject),  but  in  every 
instance  where  written  date  fails  us,  carefully  stated  critical  proof 
is  given.  The  catalogue  is  prefaced  by  a  sketch  of  the  life  of 
the  master,  in  the  fonn  of  a  convenient  summarised  table.  It 
had  been  intended  to  bring  out  the  volume  in  time  for  the  Diirer 
exhibition,  which  was  projected  at  Niirnberg  in  1 871,  but  the  war 
delayed  its  publication,  and  also  deprived  the  exhibition  of  much 
of  its  contemplated  importance.  The  Germanische  Museum  is 
at  this  moment  busied  in  the  endeavour  to  bring  together  a 
collection  of  all  Diirer's  known  works,  either  in  originaJs  or  in 
accurate  copies.  

A  third  edition  of  Karl  Heideloff's  Die  Ornamentik  des 
Mittelalters  has  just  been  brought  out  with  a  critical,  revised 
text  by  Professor  Bcrgau. 


The  number  of  sales  which  are  taking  place  in  every  direction, 
and  which  are  too  important  to  be  left  without  comment,  is 
almost  unprecedented.  At  the  end  of  March  the  sale  of  the 
Gsell  collection  at  Vienna  realised  about  2,500,000  frs.  French 
pictures  came  well  to  the  front.  The  "  Troubadour  "  of  Couture 
went  for  46,000  frs.,  little  bits  by  Diaz  fetching  4000  and 
6000  frs.  a  piece.  It  is  said  that  a  well-known  London  dealer 
bought  up  a  lot  of  canvasses  of  "  all  sorts,"  and  the  Viennese  are 
delighting  themselves  with  the  thought  of  the  number  of  copies 
the  English  are  going  to  swallow. — M.  Riocreux's  collection  of 
porcelain  and  faience,  which  was  sold  by  auction  on  March  30, 
also  merits  notice.  One  of  the  principal  pieces  was  a  dish 
signed  on  the  reverse, "  1 530,  M.  G.  da  Gubbio."  The  subject  in 
the  centre  was  "  Romulus  and  Remus  suckled  by  the  Wolf." 
The  colouring  is  polychrome  with  metallic  ruby  reflections.  This 
M^ent  for  700  frs.  ;  an  Urbino  bowl  from  the  Pasolini  collection 
for  112  frs.  The  specimens  of  Nevers  and  Rouen  pottery  went 
comijaratively  low.  For  example,  a  "  Flambeau  appliqu^  "  (an 
arm  issuing  from  the  mouth  of  a  mask),  which  was  an  extremely 
rare  example  of  Nevers,  obtained  but  36  frs.— A  large  portion  of 
the  work  of  Androuet  Ducerceau  came  to  the  hammer  in  the 
second  week  of  April,  at  the  H6tel  Drouot,  amongst  the  effects 
of  the  late  M.  Vaudoyer,  the  well-known  architect.  This  exces- 
sively rare  collection  was  secured  for  the  Berlin  Museum,  in 
spite  of  the  zeal  of  a  French  amateur,  who  ran  the  biddings  up  to 
about  5000  frs.— The  apparently  low  prices  given  at  the  Persigny 
sale  are  now  explained  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  attributions 
were  incorrect,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  paintings  were 
either  damaged  or  repainted.  The  consequence  was  that  a  few 
good  things  went  for  less  than  their  real  vjilue,  so  disastrous  was 
the  impression  produced  on  amateurs  by  the  close  neighbourhood 
of  more  than  doubtful  work.  Amongst  others  may  be  cited  "  The 
Fool,"  attributed  to  Velasquez,  but  probably  by  the  hand  of 
some  follower  or  pupil.  This  picture,  really  remarkable  in  itself, 
fetched  but  750  frs.,  and  was  certainly  worth  more.  It  became 
the  property,  tpgether  with  the  Reynolds  ("  Prince  of  Wales  "),  of 
M.  Maurice  Cottier.— The  Regnault  sale,  paintings  (19),  water- 
colours  (20),  drawings  (83),  studies,  sketches,  &c.  (42),  realised 
141,031  frs.  The  principal  sums  were  :  for  a  "Panneau  d6- 
coratif,"  25,000  frs. ;  "  Sortie  du  Pacha  k  Tanger,"  bought  by 
M.  Haro,  10,000  frs. ;  a  water-colour  drawing,  "  Cour  mauresque 
avec  laurier-rose,"  6300  frs.— The  two  first  days  of  the  Gillott 
sale  at  Christie  and  Manson's  produced  73,236/.  Some  of  the 
highest  prices  were  as  follows  :  "  Hampstcad  Heath,"  by  Linnell, 
1660  guineas  ;  the  "  Woodlands,"  Linnell,  2500  guineas  ;  "  Roast 
Pig,"  by  Webster,  3500  guineas  ;  "  The  Wooden  Walls  of  Old 
England,"  Stanfield,  2700  guineas ;  "  The  Bay  of  Naples,"  by 
W.  Miiller,  2000  guineas ;  "  The  Chess-players,"  W.  MuUer, 
2f95o  guineas.  This  picture,  which  is  perhaps  the  artist's  chef- 
ifasuvre,  excited  a  keen  competition  between  Mr.  Addington  and 
Mr.  Agnew,  who  eventually  carried  it  off.  Turner's  "  Going  to 
the  Ball"  and  "Coming  from  the  Ball,  San  Martino,  Naples," 
fetched  respectively  1700  and  1500  guineas.  These  pictures  are 
in  his  later  manner.  "  Checkmate  Next  Move,"  by  Mr.  Horsley, 
was  knocked  down  to  Mr.  Cox  for  1600  guineas.  That  portion 
of  Mr.  Gillott's  collection  which  represents  the  early  English 
school  came*  to  the  hammer  on  the  26th  and  27th  April ;  and 
the  third  part,  including  the  old  masters  and  watercolours,  will 
be  sold  on  the  3rd  and  4th  May. 


A  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  Fortuny's  work  is  now  on  view 
at  McLean's  gallery  in  the  Haymarket.  The  subject  is  the 
interior  of  a  Moorish  court  of  vast  size.  Two  culprits  lie  already 
in  the  stocks,  while  a  third  is  struggling  hopelessly  with  the 
executioner,  and  from  an  inner  recess  a  solemn  assemblage  look 
down  on  the  proceedings.  The  foreshortening  is  ver>'  fine  ; 
and  in  spite  ot  the  smsdl  size  of  the  figures,  the  character  of 
Eastern  attitude  is  given  with  that  simple  truth  which  is  most 
unapproachable.  A  ray  of  light,  clear  as  day,  streams  across 
the  picture ;  and  every  shadow  is  full  of  the  most  subtle  pulsa- 
tions of  colour,  the  key-note  of  which  is  given  in  the  blue-green 
edge  of  a  motionless  pool  of  water  which  sleeps,  full  of  glassy 
reflections,  to  the  left  in  front.  There  is  no  touch  of  poetry  or 
sentiment,  but  an  air  of  brilliant  and  absolute  certainty  charac- 
terizes the  whole  with  a  daring  charm. 


New  Publications. 

Hugo,  Victor.    L*Annee  terrible.     Paris  ;  Michel  Levy. 

KiNKEL,  G.     Euripides  11.  die  bildende  Kunst    Berlin :  Ebeling  u. 

Plahn. 
Lanetti,  V.    Degli  studi,  delle  opere  e  della  vita  del  pittore  Sebas- 

tiano  Santi.    Lettura.    Venezia :  Longo. 
Pfizmaier,   A.     Kunstfertigkeiten  und  Kiinste  der  alten  Chinesen. 

Wien :  Gerold's  Sohn. 
Westphal,    R.     Geschichte    der  alten   u.  mittelalterlichen    Mosik. 

I.  u.  3.  Abth.     (Plutarch  lib.  Musik.)     Leipzig  :  Leuckart 
WiLLE,  Eliza.    Johannes  Olaf.    3  Bde.     Leipzig  :  Brockhaus. 


Theology. 

The  Book  of  Job.  [Das  Gedicht  von  Hiob,  Hebraischer  Text,  kritisch 
bearbeitet  u.  iibersetzt,  nebst  sachlicher  u.  kritischer  Einldtung, 
von  Adalbert  Merx.]    Jena  :   1871. 

This  volume,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  not  a  commentary. 
The  author,  who  has  ali'eady  distinguished  himself  in  other 
departments  of  Semitic  study,  does  not  appear  ambitious  to 
add  to  his  already  well-earned  reputation,  that  of  a  Biblical 
commentator;  though,  if  there  is  one  book  of  Scripture 
which  more  than  another  stands  in  need  of  detailed  treat- 
ment, it  is  the  Book  of  Job.  Dr.  Merx,  however,  has  under- 
taken a  task  which  is  even  more  difficult  and  important 
than  a  commentary.  He  has  endeavoured,  with  the  aid  of 
the  ancient  versions,  and  in  particular  of  the  LXX,  to  pre- 
sent the  original  text  of  Job  in  a  revised  and  amended  form, 
and  tertainly  no  more  acceptable  service  could  be  rendered 
to  the  student  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  than  a  successful 
attempt  to  do  so. 

The  revised  text,  which,  with  a  translation,  forms  the 
principal  part  of  the  volume,  is  preceded  by  an  introduction, 
in  which  flie  author  discusses,  with  distinctness  and  brevity, 
the  usual  questions  as  to  the  subject-matter,  form  of  com- 
position, age,  &c.  of  the  poem,  on  which  so  many  conflict- 
ing opinions  have  been  expressed.  It  must  suffice  to  remark 
here  that  he  considers  the  Book  of  Job  to  be  an  ideal  his- 
tory, in  which  the  chief  personage  (*-57^^  =  "the  anta- 
gonist") is  the  embodiment  of  the  writer's  doubts  and  anta- 
gonism to  the  received  faith,  while  his  three  friends  are 
the  representatives  of  that  faith,  and  of  the  writer's  efforts 
to  cling  to  it  and  overmaster  his  sceptical  thoughts.  A 
sublime  and  overpowering  revelation  of  Jehovah  brings  the 
conflict  to  a  dose.  With  regard  to  the  revision  of  the  text, 
the  author  endeavours  (i)  to  show  its  necessity,  and  (2)  to 
point  out  the  principles  on  which  it  should  proceed.  He 
by  nc  means  withholds  from  the  Jewish  doctors  the  due 
meed  of  applause  for  the  singular  care  with  which  the  sacred 
text  has  been  handed  down  through  so  many  generations ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  most  justly  observes  that,  besides 
the  question  whether  the  Jewish  doctors  have  faithfully 
transmitted  the  text  anciently  received  by  them,  there  is 
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another  of  still  greater  moment,  viz. :  What  was  the  state  of 
the  text  when  5iey  received  it  ?  It  is  not  sufficiently  con- 
sidered that  the  extraordinary  precautions  which  they  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  text  imchanged  must  have 
had  the  effect  of  perpetuating  old  errors,  as  well  as  pre- 
venting the  intrusion  of  new  ones.  Unquestionably  all  the 
books  must  have  suffered,  some  to  a  greater,  some  to  a  less 
extent,  between  the  time  of  their  original  composition  and 
the  age  when  their  transmission  began  to  be  an  object  of 
anxious  care  to  the  Jews.  This  is  evident  not  only  from  a 
comparison  of  the  traditional  text  with  the  most  ancient 
versions,  but  also  from  a  comparison  of  various  parts  of  that 
text  with  one  another,  as,  for  example,  the  corresponding 
sections  of  Chronicles  witii  the  text  of  Samuel  and  Kings. 
When,  therefore,  in  our  study  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  we 
stumble,  as  we  not  unfrequently  do,  on  passages  from  which 
it  is  impossible  to  extract  any  suitable  or  even  intelligible 
meaning  without  having  recourse  to  the  most  arbitrary  treat- 
ment, we  ought  not  to  keep  out  of  view  the  possibility  of  our 
embarrassment  being  occasioned  by  a  corruption  of  the 
original  text,  though,  indeed,  there  are  scholars  who  seem 
prepared  to  take  ail  sorts  of  liberties  with  the  grammar  and 
lexicography  of  the  language,  rather  than  sanction  the 
slightest  deviation  from  the  Masoretic  tradition.  Dr.  Merx 
gives  examples  from  Job  and  elsewhere  of  textual  errors 
arising  from  the  interchange,  the  repetition,  and  the  omis- 
sion of  letters.  Under  the  last  head  he  adduces  Job  xxviL 
1 8,  "He  buildeth  his  house  as  a  moth,"  ^3,  for  which  he 
would  read,  on  the  authority  of  the  Greek  and  S)nriac,  ^^??J?3, 
4is  a  sflder  (comp.  viiL  14)  \  and  he  accounts  for  the  change 
to  the  present  text  by  supposing  the  existence  of  a  blemish 
in  the  original  MS.,  thus — {J^  =  VD- 

The  principles  of  revision  on  which  Dr.  Merx  proceeds 
are  in  theory  extremely  simple.  First  of  all,  by  comparison 
of  extant  MSS.  he  would  endeavour  to  reach  as  close  an 
approximation  as  possible  to  the  text  of  the  archetypal  MS., 
from  which  they  have  all  been  derived.  The  text  thus 
obtained  he  would  set  down  as  one  codex.  Then,  from  the 
ancient  versions,  chiefly  the  LXX  and  Peshito,  he  would  do 
his  best,  by  the  careful  study  of  their  language  and  spirit,  to 
reproduce,  in  the  case  of  each  disputed  -or  difficult  passage, 
the  consonantal  texts  which  lay  before  their  translators. 
To  these  texts,  also,  he  would  assign  the  rank  of  ancient 
codices.  And  by  comparison  of  the  codices  thus  obtained 
from  the  versions  with  that  obtained  from  the  MSS.  he 
would  restore  the  true  text  To  purely  conjectural  read- 
ings he  would  have  recourse  only  in  extreme  cases,  when 
all  other  means  of  emendation  have  failed.  With  regard  to 
the  relative  importance  of  the  codices  just  mentioned,  he 
assigns  the  first  place  to  that  derived  from  the  LXX,  as 
being,  in  his  opinion,  more  ancient  than  the  others.  To 
the  old  Syriac  version  he  assigns  a  middle  place,  both  chro- 
nologically and  with  respect  to  the  character  of  its  readings, 
between  the  LXX  and  Masoretic  texts;  and  for  its  use  in 
textual  emendation  he  lays  down  the  following  rules : — 
(i)  The  reading,  in  which  the  LXX  and  Syriac  concur,  is 
the  more  ancient.  (2)  The  LXX  is  to  have  the  preference, 
but  not  very  decidedly,  even  though  the  Masoretic  reading 
is  confirmed  by  the  Syriac  (3)  If  the  Masoretic  and  LXX 
concur  against  the  S)nriac,  the  latter  is  at  once  to  be  re- 
jected, unless  the  internal  evidence  in  its  favour  is  very 
decisive.  The  Vulgate  and  Targum,  being  both  founded 
on  the  traditional  text,^are  naturally  of  inferior  value  as  aids 
in  its  reconstruction,  except  in  those  cases  in  which  they 
depart  from  it  and  agree  with  the  LXX  and  Syriac. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  main  principle  on  which  the 
audior  proceeds  in  his  revision  of  the  text  of  Job  is  that 
the  LXX  represents  an  older  and  better  text  than  the  Maso- 


retic We  believe  very  few  indeed  will  be  found  to  concur 
with  him  in  this  opinion.  In  fact,  he  does  not  himself  ven- 
ture to  carry  out  the  principle  to  its  legitimate  results ;  for 
it  is  usually  to  the  emendation  of  the  text  only  in  vexed 
passages,  and  not  always  even  in  these,  that  he  applies  it 
Everywhere  else  he  adheres  to  the  traditional  Hebrew  text 
against  the  LXX.  But  if  the  LXX  text  be  older  and  more 
reliable  than  the  Masoretic  in  obscure  passages,  must  it  not 
also  be  so  in  passages  which  are  not  obscure,  but  in  which 
nevertheless  it  deviates  from  the  Hebrew  ?  One  would  ima- 
gine it  must  be  so.  And,  therefore,  if  the  Masoretic  text  is 
accepted  as  a  general  basis  for  the  revised  text  (and  the 
author  does  so  accept  it,  usually  following  it  even  where  it 
differs  from  the  LXX),  consistency  requires  that  it  should 
have  the  preference  throughout,  except  in  those  cases  in 
which  it  can  be  shown  that  the  readings  suggested  by  the 
LXX  are  superior,  not  as  LXX  readings  merely,  but  on 
other  grounds. 

Independently,  therefore,  of  the  practical  difficulties  which 
must  be  encountered  in  making  the  attempt  to  revise  the 
text  of  Job  on  the  author's  principles,  and  of  which  no  one 
is  better  aware  than  the  author  himself,  we  must  express 
our  conviction  that  the  principles  themselves  are  erroneous, 
and  that  the  adoption  and  application  of  them  cannot  be 
expected  to  lead  to  a  satisfactory  result  This  conviction, 
we  must  add,  has  been  quite  confirmed  by  an  examination 
in  detail  of  the  author's  revised  text,  which  we  can  by  no 
means  accept  as  a  nearer  approach  to  the  original  form  of 
the  text  than  that  of  our  Hebrew  Bibles.  We  fear  that  the 
chief  blemishes  in  the  present  text  date  from  a  period  ante- 
rior to  the  age  of  the  earliest  version,  and  cannot  now  be 
amended  otherwise  than  by  critical  conjecture.  At  the 
same  time  we  heartily  commend  the  spirit  in  which  the 
author  has  undertaken  so  difficult  a  task,  and  the  praise- 
worthy modesty  with  which  he  speaks  of  the  result  of  his 
labours. 

Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  examine  Dr.  Merx's 
views  of  the  so-called  strophical  arrangement  of  the  poem, 
which  also  bear  (somewhat  unfortunately,  we  think)  .upon 
his  reconstruction  of  the  text  D.  H.  Weir. 


Intelligence. 

Mr.  Sanday,  of  Trinity  Collie,  Oxford,  well  known  to  our  readers 
by  his  articles  on  Keim*s  History^  has  published  the  first-fruits  of  his 
researches  into  The  Authorship  and  Historical  Character  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  Those  who  are  best  prepared  to  agree  with  his  conclusions 
will  appreciate  the  fairness  and  simplicity  with  which  they  are  defended. 
The  work  is,  in  fact,  remarkable  for  more  reasons  than  one.  First,  on 
account  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  author  has  examined  the 
most  recent  works  on  the  subject,  whether  English  or  German,  con- 
servative or  liberal  in  tendency.  We  almost  fear  that  he  has  earned 
his  laudable  desire  to  be  abreast  with  the  latest  investigations  to  an 
extreme,  and  that  he  has  injured  the  effect  of  his  book  by  too  exclusive 
a  consideration  of  Keim  and  Sir  R.  Hanson.  Secondly,  because  of  his 
frank  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  the  external  evidence  is  insufficient  to 
decide  the  question  at  issue,  and  his  consequent  limitation  of  the  enquiry 
to  the  evidence  supplied  by  the  Gospel  itself.  Chapter  after  chapter  is 
analysed,  and  the  psychological  verisimilitude  of  Uie  details  brought 
into  bold  relief.  The  circumstantial  precision  of  the  narrative  is  thus 
found  to  be  so  great  that  "  Shakespeare  himself,  if  he  had  been  bom 
after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  could  not  have  written  the  fourth  Gospel 
as  it  is  "  (p.  295).  The  assumptions  of  the  work  are  those  of  a  sober 
orthodoxy.  Inspiration  is  a  (supernatural)  "heightening  of  natural 
faculties ;"  the  miracles  of  the  Gospels  are  accepted  as  in  the  gross 
"historical,"  without  enquiring  too  closely  into  the  quality  of  the  evi- 
dence. It  seemed  desirable  to  address  this  warning  to  the  reader,  m 
his  own  interest  as  well  as  that  of  the  author.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
Mr.  Sanday  to  infer  from  the  studied  moderation  of  the  title  of  his  work, 
and  from  his  adoption— at  least  in  part— of  the  method  of  **  1»*>«"^ 
criticism,  that  he  is  without  an  opinion  on  the  graver  matters  whicli 
underiie  such  researches  as  the  present.  And  it  would  be  unfair  to  his 
readers  to  allow  them  to  suppose  that  he  has  done  more  than  touch  the 
outskirts  of  the  question  at  issue.    To  be  complete,  the  book  should 
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contain  an  examination  into  the  antecedent  probabiKty  that  the  bio- 
^graphics  of  the  founder  of  the  Christian  religion  contain  a  legendary 
Accretion.  Mr.  Sanday  not  only  ascribes  the  fourth  Gospel  to  St  John, 
but  impliciUy  denies  that  it  contains  any  legendary  matter  (p.  273). 
This  involves  a  similar  denial  with  regard  to  the  other  Gospels,  which 
no  antagonist  could  accept  without  demanding  a  proof.  Objection  mav 
and  doubtless  will  be  offered  to  many  of  Mr.  Sanday's  "psychological  * 
arguments,  some  of  which  have  a  strong  likeness  to  the  century,  and 
might  possibly  have  been  modified  by  a  more  special  knowledge  of 
Old  Testament  criticism.  We  notice,  however,  that  he  accepts  **the 
«econd  Isaiah  "  (p.  40)  as  a  distinct  part  of  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures. This  implies  some  thoughtful  study  of  the  subject,  though  it 
follows  naturally  from  the  psychological  point  of  view  at  which  the 
author  has.  placed  himself.    A  review  of  the  work  will  follow. 

A  valuable  discovery  has  been  made,  in  the  episcopal  archives  at 
Coire  (Orisons),  of  two  fragments  of  an  old  Latin  version  of  St  Luke, 
which  had  been  stuck  on  the  inside  of  the  cover  of  a  book.  They 
contain  Luke  xi.  11-29,  xiii.  16-34-  In  the  new  number  of  the 
Studim  und  Kritiken,  Prof.  Ranke  gives  the  two  most  important 
columns,  containing  Luke  xiii.  16-25  ("alligavit  Satanas — foris  stare 
dicen[tesl ").  He  remarks  that  the  text  agrees  most  closely,  especially 
in  its  omissions,  with  that  of  the  Codex  Vercellensis  (saec.  iv.).  Either 
the  MS.  from  which  it  is  taken  was  a  copy  of  that  codex  or  else  both 
MSS.  were  derived  from  one  and  the  same  source.  Vercelli  is  only 
thirty  (German)  miles  from  Coire. 

The  Society  for  Biblical  Archaeology  has  lately  received  a  rich  present 
lor  its  library,  in  the  shape  of  an  ancient  Pentatcuch-roU,  dating  appa- 
rently from  the  tenth  century.  This  MS.  is  the  only  copy  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch as  used  by  the  Aden  Jews,  descendants  of  the  pre- Mahometan 
inhabitants,  which  has  yet  reached  this  country.  The  council  of  the 
society  hope  soon  to  exhibit  the  roll  to  the  public,  with  a  detailed 
examination  of  its  philological  and  archaeological  peculiarities. 
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IBzodc  Btttterflies ;  being  Illustrations  of  New  Species.    Parts  i-Sa 

By  W.  C.  Hewitson.    Van  Voorst 
Equatorial  Lepidoptera,  described  by  W.  C.  Hewitson.   Van  Voorst 
Lepldoptera  Ezotioa;  or.  Descriptions  and  Illustrations  of  Exotic 

Lepidoptera.     By  A.  G.  Butler.    Parts  l-li.    Janson. 
CHfltula  Bntomologloa.    Parts  1-4.    By  A.  G.  Buder.    Janson. 
A  Synonymic  Catalogue  of  Diuznal  L^ldoptera.    By  W.  F.  Kirby. 

Van  Voorst,  187 1. 
Catalog  der  Lepldoptoren  dee  EuropSiachen  FaunengebietB.  Von 

Dr.  O.  Stoudinger  und  Dr.  M.  Wocke.    Dresden :  1871. 

We  have  here  strung  together  several  recently  published  works 
upon  the  beautiful  insects  constituting  the  order  Lepidoptera, 
commonly  known  under  the  names  of  butterflies  and  moths, 
with  the  view  of  calling  attention  to  the  wonderful  increase 
in  our  knowledge  of  those  tribes  which  has  been  made 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Looking  still  further 
back,  we  remember  the  time  when  exotic  Lepidoptera  were 
almost  entirely  neglected  by  our  entomologists.  The  great 
collectors  of  tfie  last  century,  especially  Drury  and  Francil- 
lone,  had  passed  away,  and  Mr.  Haworth's  collection  may 
be  said  to  have  been  tiie  sole  accessible  private  depository 
of  the  traditions  which  Fabridus  had  left  behind  him, 
McLeay's  famous  collection  was  locked  up,  and  it  was  in 
Mr.  Haworth's  cabinet  that  we  were  able  to  find  references 
to  the  wonderful  volumes  ^seven  in  number)  of  drawings 
of  exotic  butterflies  made  auring  the  last  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century  by  Mr.  Jones,  so  constantly  referred  to  by 
Fabricius,  from  which,  indeed,  from  time  to  time,  Donovan 
professed  to  publish  copies  of  rare  species  only  to  be  found 
represented  in  those  delineations.  After  the  death  of  Sa- 
mouelle,  Edward  Dolibleday  was  appointed  one  of  the  ento- 
mological assistants  at  the  British  Museum,  and  his  strong 
bias  for  Lepidoptera  led  to  the  arrangement  and  increase  of 
the  national  collection  in  a  very  marked  degree,  whilst  the 
publication  of  the  fine  work  on  the  genera  of  diurnal  Lepi- 
doptera which  he  commenced,  the  plates  of  which  were 
drawn  by  Mr.  Hewitson,  extended  the  taste  for  these  beautiful 
objects  far  and  wide,  which  has  been  further  fostered  by  the 
publication  by  the  latter  of  these  gentlemen  of  a  series  of 
volumes,  of  which  the  title  is  given  at  the  head  of  our  Ust, 
containing  most  admirable  representations  of  new  exotic 
species.  Hence,  at  the  present  day,  the  number  of  amateurs 
of  exotic  butterflies  is  so  greatly  increased  that  many  collectors 
have  been  despatched  to  difierent  quarters  of  the  globe  to 
search  for  specimens.  The  gigantic  collections  formed  on 
the  Amazons  by  Mr.  Bates  and  in  the  Malayan  Archipe- 
lago by  Mr.  Wsillace  have  also  contributed  to  swell  the  lists 
to  a  great  extent ;  but  still  so  endless  are  the  productions  of 
nature  that  even  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  Mr. 
Buckley,  after  less  than  a  twelve  months*  visit  to  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  Andes,  brought  home 
a  collection  of  butterflies  in  which  from  150  to  200  new 
species  were  contained,  most  of  which  have  been  described 
by  Mr.  Hewitson  in  the  second  work  on  our  list  In  like 
manner  a  collection  of  butterflies,  amounting  in  number  to 
about  50,000  specimens,  has  recently  arrived  from  Costa 
lUca,  formed  by  Dr.  van  Patten,  containing  about  50  new 
species,  of  which  the  descriptions  have  been  partially  published 
by  Mr.  Butler  in  his  little  periodical  work,  the  Cistula  Entomo- 
logica;  the  same  author  having' also  contributed  materially 
to  our  knowledge  of  new  exotic  species  by  his  work  Le^ 
dopUra  Exotica^  in  which  figures  are  given  which,  consider- 
ing that  they  are  printed  in  chromo-lithography,  in  many 
instances  give  very  characteristic  representations  of  the 
various  objects  they  are  intended  to  delineate.  Many  other 
entomologists,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  are  engaged  in  the 
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defineation  and  description  of  new  species,  both  British  and 
•exotic,  of  butterflies  and  moths,  so  that  scarcely  a  peri- 
odical devoted  to  zoological  subjects  now  appears  without 
containing  fresh  materials  towards  our  knowledge  of  these 
tribes. 

The  fifth  work  on  our  list  has  been  ahready  (although  too 
Portly)  noticed  in  our  pages.  It  is  a  most  carefully  com- 
piled catalogue  of  all  the  species  of  butterflies  of  which 
descriptions  had  been  published  almost  to  the  date  of  its 
own  appearance.  It  consequently  contains  the  most  recent 
summary  of  the  diurnal  portion  of  the  order,  being  confined 
to  the  butterflies,  of  which  it  enumerates  7,700  species,  not 
including  many  named  varieties  which  have  been  considered 
as  distinct  by  difiierent  authors.  In  the  British  islands  we 
]X>ssess  only  66  species  of  butterflies;  but  in  Staudinger 
and  Wocke's  catalogue  (the  sixth  work  on  our  list)  we  find 
that  the  number  of  species  of  butterflies  belonging  to  the 
European  fauna  amounts  to  456,  whilst  the  number  of  noc- 
turnal Lepidoptera  or  moths  amounts  to  about  2800.  In 
this  work  these  authors  consider  it  to  be  "  une  erreur,  con- 
duisant  m^me  k  des  consequences  absolument  fausses, 
de  prendre  les  limites  de  la  gfographie  politique  pour 
cadre  quand  on  veut  consid^rer  un  certain  ensemble  en 
histoire  natmrelle.'*  Their  catalogue  consequently  contains 
species  found  in  a  great  part  of  tihe  north  of  Asia  as  well  as 
the  Holy  Land  and  north  of  Persia,  and  also  the  mountainous 
regions  of  the  north-west  of  Africa,  and  the  Madeira  and 
Caiiaiy  islands;  but  it  is  in  the  tropical  and  subtropical 
regions,  especially  of  the  New  World,  that  the  great  mass  of 
diurnal  Lepidoptera  is  found. 

The  great  additions  to  our  collections  of  exotic  species  to 
which  we  have  akeady  alluded  have  made  us  acquainted  with 
the  peculiar  fact,  that  certain  species  common  and  quite  uni- 
form in  their  appearance  and  characters  in  certain  given 
localities,  are  found  in  a  slightly  modified,  but  persistent,  form 
in  other  regions,  and  this  peculiarity  has  given  rise  to  great 
uncertainty  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  species,  some  authors 
contending  that  these  local  forms  are  to  be  treated  as  ab- 
solutely distinct,  whilst  others  maintain  them  to  be  only 
varieties  of  the  previously  known  types  or  races.  Let  us 
take,  for  instance,  the  gigantic  types  of  the  sub-order  which, 
firom  their  size,  have  well  been  named  Omithoptems  (bird- 
winged),  and  which  are  natives  of  the  East ;  of  these  we  find 
PqfiiUo  Priamus  made  up  in  Mr.  ELirby's  catalogue  of  not 
fewer  than  seventeen  local  forms,  which  "have  been  named 
Priamus^  linn. ;  Panthaus^  Linn. ;  Eichmondia,  Gray ; 
Cassandra^  Scott";  Euphorum^  Gray;  Pronamus,  Gray; 
Poseidon^  Doubleday ;  Cronius^  Felder ;  Boisduvalii^ 
Montxouz. ;  Oceanus,  Felder ;  Arruana^  Felder ;  Urvilliana^ 
Gu^n;  TWAw,  Felder;  Pegasus,  Felder;  Archideus,  Felder; 
Lydiasy  Felder ;  and  Croesus ,  Wallace.  (The  last-named  insect 
is  the  one  which  is  described  by  Mr.  Wallace  in  his  Travels 
as  having  so  greatiy  excited  him  when  he  first  observed  it — 
and  which  was  sold  at  10/.  per  pair  when  first  received  in 
England — ^that  it  threw  him  into  a  fever  for  several  days.) 
There  is  also  in  India  and  the  adjacent  districts  and  islands 
a  series  of  very  elegant  butterflies,  of  which  Pap.  Paris  is  the 
type,  distinguished  by  having  their  wings  powdered  with 
golden-green  atoms ;  they  in  lie  manner  exhibit  permanent 
variations  of  no  higher  specific  rank  than  those  of  the 
Priamus  group  in  their  respective  districts,  and  yet  we  find 
each  of  them  in  Mr.  Kirb/s  catalogue  given  as  distinct 
species.  So,  again,  looking  at  the  genus  Papilio  in  Staudinger 
and  Wocke's  catalogue,  consisting  only  of  seven  species,  we 
find  Papilio  Xuthulus  of  Bremer  given  as  a  variety  of  P, 
Xuthus  in  the  text,  but  in  the  appendix  we  are  told  **  bona 
est  species,  sec.  Felder,^'  whilst  the  Syrian  P,  virgaius  of 
Butler  is  doubtfully  considered  as  a  variety  of  jP.  Podalirius, 


This  diversity  of  opinion,  leading,  as  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived, to  endless  disputes  as  to  the  specific  names  to  be 
given  to  this  or  that  presumed  species  or  geographical 
variety,  or  sub-species  or  race,  as  it  has  been  variously  called, 
may  at  first  sight  appear  of  a  triflmg  character,  but  very  littie 
reflection  will  show  that  it  involves  problems  of  very  wide 
appHcation,  amongst  which  the  modification  of  form,  the 
evolution  of  species,  and  even  the  question  of  the  unity  of 
the  human  race,  may  be  mentioned. 

"  Von  viel  grosserer  Bedeutung  sind  die  Localvarietaten  oder  Racen, 
von  mir  mit  v,  (varietas)  bezeichnet  Mancfae  derselben  werden  sogar 
als  eigene  Arten  betrachtet,  imd  lasst  sich  hieriiber  gar  nicht  streiten, 
4a  dies  ganz  von  den  mehr  oder  minder  DarwinistUchen  Ansicbteix  des 
Einzebien  abhangt."* 

Hence  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  the  carefiil  investi- 
gation of  the  extent  of  variation  exhibited  by  the  individuals 
of  these  sub-species,  the  modes  in  which  they  differ,  inter  se^ 
the  possibility  of  their  effecting  prolific  breeds  when  crossed 
together,  and  other  such  enquiries,  upon  the  spot  where  the 
insects  occur,  must  be  made  before  we  can  arrive  at  a  satis- 
factory conclusion  (even  if  then)  as  to  the  extent  and  limits 
of  eadi  species.  In  the  meantime  it  may  be  suggested  not 
only  that,  until  such  result  has  been  obtained,  each  clearly 
distinct  local  and  permanent  variety  should  be  named,  but 
that,  wherever  possible,  names  should  be  given  which  should 
indicate  in  some  way  or  other  the  connection  of  the  local 
form  with  the  type  of  the  species.  This  has,  indeed,  been 
partially  attempted  by  using  prefixes,  as  in  the  pise  of 
Charaxes  Jasius  and  Epijasius,  or  identical  terminations,  as 
in  Papilio  Protesilaus^  Autosilaus,  Agesilaus,  Macrosilaus^ 
TelesilauSy  PmihesilauSy  &a,  or  by  forming  anagrams  from 
the  name  of  the  type  species. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  another  diffi- 
culty which  threatens,  at  the  present  day,  to  become  a  very 
serious  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  science,  namely,  the 
perpetual  change  in  the  names,  not  only  generical  (as  might 
more  reasonably  be  expected),  but  also  specific,  even  in  the 
case  of  species  well  defined  and  universally  admitted  as  such. 
The  binomial  system  of  nomenclature,  introduced  by 
Linnaeus,  is  now  adopted  throughout  the  animal  and  vege- 
table kingdom  by  nearly  every  naturalist,  and  the  rule  re- 
cognised is  that  the  first  name  given  (with  a  satisfactory 
description)  to  a  species  shall  thencefortii  be  its  permanent 
designation*  Now  this  at  first  sight  seems  to  be  a  very 
simple  rule,  but  its  working  is  not  so.  For  instance,  a  de- 
scription of  an  insect  may  be  a  very  good  one,  taken,  however, 
from  an  extreme  variety,  and  which,  not  agreeing  with  the 
ordinary  type  of  the  species,  has  misled  a  subsequent  writer 
into  describing  the  type  imder  a  difierent  name ;  when,  how- 
ever, the  previous  description  of  an  accidental  variety  is 
found,  it  is  immediately  said  that  it  must  supersede  the 
latter.  So,  when  a  description  is  found  in  some  obscure 
work  of  a  species  which  has  for  half  a  century  or  more  been 
universally  known  under  a  name  published  subsequentiy  by 
some  well  known  writer,  we  are  now  told  that  we  must  take 
up  the  first  name,  and  in  this  manner  the  nomenclature  of 
the  science  is  perpetually  shifting.  As  examples :  the  two 
common  European  swallow-tailed  butterflies  of  £urope  are 
known  throughout  the  scientific  world  under  the  names  of 
Papilio  Macham  and  Podalirius,  but  Rennie,  having  dis- 
covered that  Retzius  (as  he  fancied,  previous  to^Linnaeus),had 
given  to  the  former  the  name  of  Papilio  Re^nae,  resuscitated 
die  latter  name,  whilst  even  Staudinger  and  Wocke  in  their 
catalogue  before  us  have  given  the  name  of  Papilio  Sinon  to 
P.  Podalirius,  Poda  in  r 761  having  described  it  under  the 
former  name,  before  Linnaeus  first  gave  it,  as  they  thought, 


*  Staudinger,  pref.  p.  xzii.  T 
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in  1 763,  the  latter.  This  is  a  striking  instance  of  this  system 
of  resurrection^  as  it  has  been  termed,  holding,  as  the  species 
does  in  their  system,  the  conspicuous  position  of  the  head  of 
the  whole  of  the  Lepidoptera.  Mr.  Kirby,  who  has  adopted 
this  system  of  hunting  out  old  names  to  a  greater  extent 
than  any  previous  author,  quotes  these  dates  (or  rather  he 
quotes  Linnaeus  under  the  year  1764),  and  consequently  he 
ought  to  have  given  Podalirius  under  the  name  of  Sinon^ 
which  he  has  not  done,  and  ludicrously  enough  Staudinger 
and  Wocke  subsequently  discovered  that  Linnaeus  in  fact 
employed  the  name  oi  Podalirius  in  the  10 th  edition  of  the 
Sy sterna  Naturae  in  1758,  and  have,  consequently,  in  their 
appendix  been  obliged  to  restore  the  latter  name.  Now 
the  use  of  names  is  but  supplementary  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  objects  designated,  and  although  it  may  be  true  that 
"  Nomina  si  periunt,  perit  et  cognitio  rerum,"  the  laws  of 
nomenclature  have  their  limits  as  well  as  the  laws  of  any 
other  kind  of  property,  and  as  undisturbed  possession  of  an 
estate  for  a  certain  number  of  years  is  held  to  bar  all  previous 
claimants  so  I  do  not  hesitate  in  suggesting  that,  where  a  name 
has  been  universally  adopted  for  a  species  for  a  certain 
number  of  years  (say  25),  no  previous  name  may  be  restored. 
In  fact,  in  such  case  I  entirely  agree  with  the  dictum 
quoted  by  Mr.  Lewes,  that  "  Communis  error  facit  jus." 

L  O.  Westwood, 

Scientific  Notes. 

Physiology. 

The  Action  of  Ghdvanio  Cmrenta  on  Nerve  and  Muscle. — 
Professor  L.  Hermann  contributes  a  long  paper  on  this  subject  to  the 
6th  part  of  Pfliiger^s  Archvv^  in  the  course  of  which  he  shows  that 
living  muscle  offers  very  much  greater  resistance  to  an  electric  current 
passing  in  a  direction  across  the  fibres  than  to  one  transmitted  along 
them,  the  average  difference  being  as  7:1.  In  muscles  which  have 
passed  into  the  condition  of  rigor  mortis^  this  difference  almost  entirely 
disappears.  In  living  muscle  the  specific  resistance  in  the  longitudintd 
direction  (taking  that  offered  by  mercury  as  unity)  is  about  2,330,000, 
and  in  the  transverse  direction  about  15,134,000.  A  similar  difference 
in  the  amount  of  resistance  offered  to  the  passage  of  a  current  in  these 
directions  is  noticed  in  the  case  of  the  nerves,  the  ratio  here  however 
being  somewhat  less,  namely  about  5:1.  The  absolute^specific  resist- 
ance of  nerve  in  the  longitudinal  direction  is  2,554,000,  and  in  the 
transverse  direction  12,506^000,  that  of  mercury  being  taken  as  i. 
The  longitudinal  resistance  of  the  nerve  is  augmented  by  heating  it  to 
50'^  C.  (122^  Fahr.)}  the  transverse  resistance  simultaneouslv  diminish- 
ing. At  the  boiling  temperature,  however,  the  longitudinal  resistance 
rises  to  that  posseted  by  the  living  nerve.  Professor  Hermann  con- 
nects these  dinerences  in  the  resistances  offered  by  the  longitudinal  and 
transverse  section  of  the  nerves  with  the  different  polarizability  of  the 
sheath  and  nucleus  of  the  fibres,  and  gives  numerous  and  elaborate 
mathematical  formulae  bearing  upon  the  subject.  He  also  describes  a 
new  universal  commutator. 

The  Relation  of  Uric  Acid  to  Muscular  Action.— M.  A.  Sawicki 
gives  the  details  of  a  series  of  experiments  on  man,  which  show  that 
the  quantity  of  the  acids  excreted  by  the  kidneys  depends  to  a  far 
greater  extent  upon  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food  ingested  than 
upon  the  amount  of  exercise  taken  (Pfluger*s  Archivy  part  vi.). 

The  Vagus,  the  Sensory  Nenre  of  the  Heart.— K.  Gurboki 
{Pfliiger's  Archiv,  part  vi.)  shows  that  in  the  frog  the  vagus  is  the 
sensory  nerve  of  the  heart,  by  the  following  experiment : — The  vessels 
of  one  or  both  lower  extremities  of  a  frog  are  first  ligatured,  and  the 
animal  is  then  poisoned  with  woorara,  the  thorax  and  pericardium  are 
opened,  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  auricle  irritated  with  a  sponge 
dipped  in  acetic  or,  still  better,  in  sulphuric  acid.  Each  time  that  the 
spot  in  (question  is  irritated,  reflex  contractions  occur  in  the  posterior 
extremities.  If,  however,  the  vagi  have  been  divided,  no  contraction 
occurs,  showing  that  these  nerves  constitute  the  paths  along  which  the 
sensory  impulses  exciting  the  contractions  are  transmitted. 

Peripheral  Distribution  of  Non-Medullated  Nerve-Fibres.— Dr. 
Klein,  of  the  Brown  Institution,  continues  the  publication  of  his 
researches  on  this  subject  in  the  April  number  of  the  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Microscopical  Science,  He  calls  in  question  the  correctness  of  Dr. 
Beale's  statements  regarding  the  "ultimate  nerve-fibres,"  maintaining 
that  such  fibres  correspond  to  the  coarser  non-medullated  fibres,  which 
are  rendered  visible  by  the  mode  of  preparation  that  he,  Dr.  Klein,  has 


employed.  From  this  coarser  plexus  spring  a  number  of  finer  nenre* 
fibres,  still  provided  at  rare  intervals  witn  nuclei,  forming  a  rather  dense 
plexus,  that  in  the  case  of  the  arteries  resembles  a  perivascular  shoUh, 
From  these  fibres,  again,  stiU  finer  ones  may  be  traced,  which  no  longer 
exhibit  nuclei,  and  enter  the  wall  of  the  ve^el  itself. 

Histology  of  the  Nerves. — M.  Ranvier,  in  a  paper  in  Brown- 
S^uard's  Archives  de  Pkysiohgie^  describes  a  pecuhar  feature  in  the 
microscopical  character  of  the  nerves,  which,  he  says,  has  hitherto  been. 
entirely  overlooked,  or  has  only  bten  very  imperfectly  recognised.  On 
examining  very  fresh  nerves,  he  finds  that  they  present  a  series  of 
annular  constrictions  placed  at  regular  distances  about  a  millimetre 
apart  As  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tease  out  perfectly  fresh  nerves- 
into  thin  constituent  fibres,  he  macerates  them  for  a  very  short  time  in 
picrocarminate  of  ammonia,  osmic  acid,  or  nitrate  of  silver;  the 
cylinder-axis  of  the  nerves  becomes  stained  with  picrocarminate  of 
ammonia  or  nitrate  of  silver,  whilst  the  white  substance  of  Schwann 
remains  uncoloured.  When  a  nerve-fibre  is  exposed  to  the  action  of 
these  agents,  it  becomes  stained  at  each  constriction,  showing  that  the 
white  substance  of  Schwann  is  absent  at  these  points.  With  perosmic 
acid,  on  the  contrary,  the  white  substance  of  Schwann  blackens,  whilst 
the  cylinder-axis  remains  for  a  time  unchanged:  a  nerve-fibre  macerated 
in  this  acid  exhibits  a  clear  part  at  each  constriction,  but  is  blackened 
elsewhere,  giving  therefore  confirmatory  evidence  that  the  white  sab- 
stance  is  not  present  at  these  points.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  nerve 
is  divided  into  a  series  of  segments  by  the  presence  of  r^ularly  disposed 
constrictions,  and  that  at  these  constrictions  the  sheath  of  Schwann  is 
either  absent  or  reduced  to  an  extremely  thin  layer,  the  cylinder-axis 
coming  into  proximity,  if  not  immediate  contact,  with  the  external  sheath. 
A  smul  mass  of  protoplasm  or  nucleus  is  found  at  some  point  along  the 
length  of  each  intemode,  and  usually  at  an  equal  distance  between  two 
adjacent  constrictions.  This  has  led  M.  Ranvier  to  suggest  that  each 
node  was  originally  a  cell,  and  that  the  fibres  are  composed  of  nerve- 
cells  placed  end  to  end  and  attached  to  one  another  by  a  thin  cementing 
layer. 

The  Nerves  of  Taste.—M.  Lussana,  in  the  journal  where  the  fore- 
going observations  occur,  contributes  a  paper  on  the  nerves  of  taste,  in 
which  he  shows,  from  paUiological  cases,  that  the  sense  of  taste  in  the 
forepart  of  the  tongue  is  not  derived,  as  has  always  been  supposed, 
from  the  fifth  nerve,  since  the  branches  of  this  nerve  may  be  entirely 
paralysed,  and  yet  the  taste  be  perfectly  preserved.  He  likewise  refen 
to  cases  in  which  the  taste  was  entirely  lost,  while  the  sensitiveness  to- 
tactile  impressions  was  undiminished  in  all  the  parts  supplied  by  the 
fifth  nerve ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  sense  of  taste  in  the  forepart  of  the 
tongue  is  lost  after  section  of  the  facial  nerve  near  its  origin.  M» 
Lussana  therefore  considers  that  the  gustatory  nerves  of  this  part  are 
due  to  the  fibres  from  the  facial  contained  in  the  chorda  tympani  which 
joins  the  gustatory  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve,  and  not  to  the  fifth  itsell 

Transversely  Striated  Muscular  Tissue  hi  AcarL— J.  H.  L.  Fidget 
states  that  he  has  been  able  to  determine  the  presence  of  transversely 
striated  muscle  in  a  species  of  Trombidium^  by  placing  the  whole  animsd 
for  an  hour  or  two  in  a  one  per  cent  solution  of  perosmic  acid,  washing, 
it  in  water,  and  then  dissecting  it  in  a  very  weak  solution  of  glycerine. 
The  transverse  striae  are  very  wide  apart ;  each  fibre  appears  to  be 
composed  of  a  semifluid  substance,  which  remains  uncoloured  in  per- 
osmic acid,  and  is  filled  with  denser  columns,  the  fibrils. 

Germination  of  Cryptococcus. — HaUier  complains,  in  the  last  part 
of  his  Zeitschrift  fUr  ParasiienkundCt  of  the  unreasoning  opposition  that 
has  been  offered  to  his  views  on  the  germination  of  the  lowest  forms  of 
fungi.  His  present  paper  is  devoted  to  the  proof  of  the  capability^ 
of  germination  of  cryptococcus,  and  he  considers  the  following  pro- 
positions to  have  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated  I.  The  yeast  of 
beer  germinates  whenever  it  is  placed  under  favourable  conditions. 
2.  As  long  as  the  germ-tubes  and  their  branches  grow  in  a  moist  place^ 
rod-like  germ-cells  are  constricted  off  at  their  extremities.  3.  Beer- 
yeast  consequently  belongs  to  the  mould  fungi  [Schimmdpilz^^  of 
which  it  constitutes  a  one-celled  form,  and  is  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  Ascomycetae  of  Keess,  on  which  point  Dr.  Reess  has  fallen  into  an. 
error,  pardonable  enough  considering  the  difficulty  of  the  investigation* 
4.  Smut  (Ustilago  carbo^  Tulasne),  when  its  germ-tube  grows  in 
spots  moistened  with  distilled  water,  behaves  itself  exactly  like  the 
germ-tube  of  yeast,  that  is,  rod-like  cells  are  constricted  off  from  the 
extremity  of  every  fibre.    5.  The  parasite  foimd  in  the  urine  of  t]rphu& 

Satients,  when  placed  in  a  nitrc^enized  solution  of  sugar  and  other 
uids  capable  of  undergoing  fermentation,  buds  like  cryptococcus,  and 
increases  in  the  same  manner.  6.  Moreover,  cryptococcus  cells  germi- 
nate under  favourable  conditions,  and  their  germs  comport  theniselves 
like  beer-yeast  when  placed  on  a  moist  1^.  6.  The  germ-cells  of 
Haubner^s  skin-fungus  of  the  horse  behave  like  those  of  yeast  under 
similar  conditions,  that  is,  in  fermentable  fluids  they  develop  crypto- 
coccus-cells,  which,  under  favourable  circumstances,  germinate  and 
constrict  off  elongated  cells  from  the  ends  of  the  fibres. 

On  Epilepsy  artificially  produced.— It  is  well  known  that  M. 
Brown-S^quard  has  performed  experiments  which  prove  that  by  sec-^ 
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tion  of  certain  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  of  the  guinea-pig,  and  of 
certain  of  its  nerves,  as  the  sciatic,  zones  or  regions  of  the  skin  are  so 
affected  that  on  causing  an  irritation  of  these  parts  by  pinching  or 
pricking  the  animal  is  thrown  into  an  epileptiform  state.  These 
experiments  have  lately  been  repeated  ana  varied  by  M.  Westphal, 
who  find^  that  a  slight  tap  on  the  head  of  a  guinea-pig  causes  an  attack 
of  epilepsy  either  immediately  or  after  the  lapse  of  a  minute.  The 
blow,  it  should  be  mentioned,  must  not  be  a  severe  one,  or  the  animal 
will  die,  either  with  or  without  convulsions,  from  arrest  of  the  respiratory 
movements,  the  heart  continuing  to  beat  for  some  minutes.  After  a 
little  time  an  ^ileptogenic  zone  is  developed  on  the  head.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  epilepsy  mus  produced  is  from  six  weeks  to  six  months. 
The  two  young  ones  of  a  female  thus  rendered  epileptic  also  presented 
a  zone  the  excitation  of  which  was  followed  by  epileptic  attacks.  If 
the  skin  of  the  head  is  divided,  and  the  exposed  bone  percussed,  an 
immediate  attack  is  the  result ;  ihe  attacks  therefore  are  not  occasioned 
by  any  irritation  or  excitation  of  the  integuments.  M.  Westphal  at- 
taches much  importance,  in  a  pathogenic  point  of  view,  to  the  little 
haemorrhages  that  occur  in  the  white  substance  of  the  tnedulla  ob- 
longata and  of  the  spinal  cord,  especially  to  the  latter,  because,  accord- 
ing to  Brown-S^uard,  lesions  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  cord 
are  always  followed  by  epilepsy  in  the  g^uinea-pig,  while  lesions  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  do  not  produce  this  disease  in  such  animals  as  sur- 
yive  the  injury.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  work,  M.  Westphal  men- 
tions two  cases  of  non-traumatic  epilepsy  in  men  in  whom  an  epilepti- 
form zone  was  formed.  (Brown-S^uard's  Archives  de* PhysiologU^ 
March  1872.) 

Geology. 

The  Oeology  of  East  Greenland  between  73^  and  76° 
Korthem  Latitude. — The  valuable  collections  of  rocks  and  fossils 
brought  home  by  the  German  Polar  Expedition  of  1870  have  been 
examined  by  F.  Toula  and  Dr.  Lenz,  of  Vienna,  who  have  just  published 
their  report  (Verh,  der  geoL  Reichsanstalt^  No.  4,  1872,  p.  71).  It 
appears  that  that  portion  of  the  continent  of  Greenland  lying  between 
73?  and  76**  30'  is  formed  of  crystalline  rocks ;  the  islands  along  the  coast 
consist  in  part  only  of  the  primary  rocks,  being  covered  in  places  with 
others  of  tne  Mesozoic  or  Cainozoic  period.  Some  of  these  islands,'  like 
Shannon,  are  in  part  only  of  volcanic  origin  ;  the  majority,  however, 
Pendulum  and  Sabine  islands,  for  instance,  are  chiefly  composed  of 
dolerites,  anamesites,  and  basalt-tufas.  The  basalt  stretches  from  N.E. 
to  S.  W.,  begins  at  Shannon,  and,  crossing  Pendidum  and  Sabine  islands, 
forms  the  important  peninsula  between  False  Bay  and  Tyrol  Fjord, 
traverses  Jackson  Island,  and  proceeds  thence  to  the  east  coast  of 
Greenland.  The  basalt  covers  vast  areas,  but  real  eruption  cones  are 
nowhere  observed.  The  anamesite  exhibits  the  characteristic  columnar 
structure.  Miocene  beds  are  met  with  in  several  districts;  between 
the  southernmost  point  of  Hochstetter  promontory  and  Cape  Seebach  it 
forms  a  low  hilly  country,  at  the  base  of  a  ridge  of  crystalline  rocks, 
and  consists  of  a  yellow  sandstone  with  casts  of  a  Cytherea-XT^Lt^  bivalve; 
on  the  south-eastern  side  of  Sabine  Island  it  occurs  as  quartzose  sand- 
stone with  Taxodium  distkhum  miocaenum,  Popultis  arcHca^  and  Dyos^ 
pyros  brachysepala.  These  beds  evidently  belong  to  the  same  horizon 
as  the  Miocene  strata  of  Western  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  Spitzbergen. 
The  Miocene  beds  between  Cape  Albrecht  and  Cape  Borlace  Warren 
contain  lignite.  Mesozoic  rocks  are  met  with  on  the  eastern  and 
southern  shores  of  Kuhn  Island ;  the  Jurassic  deposits  of  this  locality 
are  composed  partly  of  marls  and  sandstones,  and  greatly  resemble 
those  in  Russia.  The  coarse  sandstones  and  breccias  of  the  southern 
shores  of  the  island,  which  contain  coal,  belong  to  the  middle  Dogger 
(inferior  polite).  The  Jura  of  Kuhn  Island  rests  on  the  crystalline  rocks 
of  a  lofty  mountain-ridge,  which,  capped  with  ice  and  snow,  sepraurates 
the  two  CTOups  of  Jurassic  beds.  The  marl  of  the  eastern  portion  of 
Kuhn  I^md  is  partly  formed  of  the  Ancella  concentrtea,  Fisch.,  which 
characterizes  the  Russian  Jura,  as  well  as  casts  of  Cyprina^  three  species 
of  belemnites,  and  two  of  ammonites,  all  of  which  have  allied  forms 
in  the  Russian  Jura.  The  Dogger  beds  (lower  oolite)  containing  coal, 
(»  the  south  coast  of  Kuhn  Island,  perhaps  belone  to  the  same  horizon 
as  the  coal-bearing  Jura  of  Brora  and  of  the  islands  of  Mull  and  Skye ; 
Goniomya  Vscripta,  Sow.  sp.,  a  Myacites  modiola^  Aviaila  Munsteri, 
Gdf.  sp.,  were  obtained  from  this  deposit  The  occurrence  of  Rhaetic 
beds  on  the  south  coast  of  False  Bay  is  of  very  great  interest;  they  were 
identified  by  Rhynchonella  fasicostata^  Suess,  and  other  characteristic 
fossils.  Palaeozoic  rocks  are  in  all  probability  represented  by  a  series 
of  red,  brown,  bluish,  and  greenish  calcareous  shales  and  veined  linft- 
stones  on  the  north  side  of  the  Kaiser  Francis  Josef  Fjord.  Among 
the  more  prominent  of  the  crystalline  rocks  are  various  kinds  of  gneiss, 
at  several  places  showing  stratification.  Another  deposit  worthy  of 
notice  is  a  aolomite  with  traces  of  graphite,  which  occurs  in  gneiss  in 
False  Bay* 

The  Purbeck  Beds  of  Southern  France.—At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Soci^t^  geologique  de  France,  M.  Hubert  stated  that  in  the 
Mediterranean  Jura  of  France,  between  Grenoble  and  Yenne,  in  Savoy, 


M.  Lory  had  found  vast  deposits  of  limestone,  overlying  the  white 
limestone  with  Terebratula  moravica^  which  contain  fre^water  deposits 
exhibiting  the  characters  of  the  Purbeck  beds.  This  confirms  what 
Zittel  said  some  time  ago,  that  the  Purbeck  beds  and  the  upper 
Tithonian  were  formed  during  the  same  epoch. 

The  Origin  of  the  Wealden  Formation.~At  the  meeting  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  London,  held  on  the  20th  March,  Mr.  C.  J.  A. 
Meyer  directed  attention  to  the  probable  origin  of  the  Wealden  beds  of 
the  south-east  of  England.  He  doubted  the  correctness  of  the  view 
which  derives  them  from  the  delta  of  a  single  river,  regards  them  as  a 
fluvio-lacustrine  rather  than  a  fluvio-marine  deposit,  and  attributes  their 
accumulation  to  the  combined  effect  of  several  rivers  flowing  into  a 
wide  but  shallow  lake  or  inland  sea.  The  evidence  adduced  in  favour 
of  this  theory  is  mainly  as  follows  :  the  quiet  deposition  of  most  of  the 
sedimentary  strata,  the  almost  total  absence  of  slungle,  the  prevalence 
of  such  species  of  Mollusca  as  live  in  nearly  quiet  waters,  the  comparative 
absence  of  broken  shells  such  as  usually  abound  in  tidal  rivers,  and  the 
total  absence  of  drift  wood  perforated  by  Mollusca  in  either  the  Purbeck 
or  Wealden  strata. 

The  Habitat  of  Brachiopoda  in  Former  Epochs.— J.  Fuchs,  of 
Vienna,  in  the  columns  of  iheVerAand/.  der  k,  k.  geol,  Reichsanstal, 
(No.  6,  p.  i),  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  contrary  to  the  habits  of 
existing  kinds  of  Brachiopoda,  now  found  at  great  depths,  die  extinct 
species  of  former  epochs  lived  on  shallows  and  shores.  He  illustrates 
this  remarkable  fact  in  the  Pliocene  of  Sicily  and  Calabria,  consisting 
of  two  deposits,  a  chalky  marl  with  an  abundant  fauna,  identical  with 
the  present  Mediterranean  fauna,  and  a  littoral  deposit  with  oysters, 
Pecten,  Balamis,  &c.,  as  well  as  enormous  numbers  of  Brachiopoda, 
which  are  collected  in  vast  banks,  and  which  are  entirely  wanting  in 
the  deep-sea  deposit.  The  same  phenomenon  is  observed  in  the  Ixisin 
of  Vienna,  where  the  large  Terebratula  occurs,  not  in  the  deep-sea 
deposits,  but  invariably  in  the  littoral  zone,  associated  with  Balantu^ 
Patella^  Clypeaster^  &c. ;  the  same  feature  presents  itself  in  the  Crag  of 
England  and  the  Tertiary  of  Doberg,  near  Biinde.  Deposits  of  Mesozoic 
and  Palaeozoic  periods  no  less  strUdngly  illustrate  this  fact  We  may 
mention  the  Brachiopoda  deposits  of  the  Quader  sandstone,  the  Stram- 
berg  coralline  limestone,  the  Nattheim  coral  Rag,  the  middle  Lias  of 
Fontains-^toupefour,  the  Hierlatz  beds,  and  the  Cassian  bed,  and, 
among  the  Palaeozoic  rocks,  the  Stringocephalus  limestone,  Wenlock 
rocks,  &c.  In  all  these  strata  we  find  Brachiopoda  associated  with 
large  corals,  bivalves  with  thick  shells,  and  phytophagous  Gasteropoda, 
and  rarely,  if  ever,  do  we  meet  with  them  in  the  deep-sea  deposits  of 
these  formations. 

Age  of  the  Book-Salt  and  Sulphur  Deposits  of  SioUy. — By  the 
researches  of  S.  Mattura  {Merfwrieper  servire  alia  descrizione  della  carta 
geologica  d^ Italia,  puBl.  del  R.  Comitato  geologico  del  Regno,  vol.  i. 
p.  53,  187 1)  it  appears  that  these  beds  belong  to  two  different  horizons^ 
the  first  being  most  probably  of  Oligocene  age  (**  Miocene  inferiore" 
of  the  author),  and  the  latter  belonging  to  the  true  Miocene.  It  is, 
moreover,  probable  that  the  marine  deposits  of  the  Miocene  were 
separated  into  two  portions  by  a  freshwater  deposit  and  a  stratum  bear* 
ing  gypsum  and  sulphur. 

Corundum  of  North  Carolina. — Corundum  has  long  been  known 
to  occur  in  Franklin  Macon  Co.,  N.  C,  in  large  loose  masses.  Through 
the  energy  of  Colonel  C.  W.  Jenks  the  masses  have  been  traced  to- 
their  source  in  veins  in  the  Blue  Ridge  about  2500  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  The  chief  vein,  four  feet  in  width,  is  made  up  of  crystalline 
masses  or  isolated  crystals  of  corundum,  of  a  fine  blue,  greyish-white, 
or  red  colour^  mixed  more  or  less  with  the  crystallized  chlorite  occurring, 
with  it.    {Am.  Jour.  Sc.  April,  p.  301.) 

Two  New  Omithosauilans  from  the  Oretaoeous  of  Kansas.— 
In  the  American  Philosophical  Society*s  Journal  for  March,  D.  Cope 
describes  two  new  species  of  Omithosaurian,  which  resemble  in  their 
vast  dimensions  the  pterodactyles  of  the  English  chalk  and  greensand. 
The  specimens  consist  chiefly  of  portions  of  the  anterior  limb,  of  meta- 
carpals and  phalanges.  Some  of  the  phalanges  of  the  daw-bearing 
digits  are  remarkable  for  their  comparatively  large  diameter,  a  peculi- 
arity stated  by  Seeley  to  characterize  the  species  of  his  genus  Ornitho* 
chirus, . 

The  Cretaceous  Fishes  of  Kansas. — The  same  author,  in  the 
January  number  of  the  above  journal,  gives  a  list  of  all  the  fishes  of 
the  Cretaceous  period  of  Kansas,  whidi  shows  the  remarkable  sjm- 
chronism  existing  between  the  chalk  formations  of  Kansas  and  England* 
Out  of  twenty-five  genera  of  fishes  only  three  are  peculiar  to  Kansas. 

A  New  Fossil  Butterfly. — According  to  the  American  Naturalist 
for  March  1872,  p.  179,  S.  H.  Scudder  has  discovered  a  new  species- 
(and  genus)  of  butterfly  from  Aix.  It  is  preserved  in  the  Marseilles 
Museum,  and  has  been  named  Satyrites  Reynesii,  after  the  director. 
The  specimen  mainly  consists  of  the  two  fore- wings,  the  venation  of 
which  is  very  perfectly  preserved.  Though  nearest  to  the  East  Indian 
D^ns,  it  has  the  form  and  general  appearance  of  Portlandia. 

A  Giant  Trilobite.— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Geological  Society 
of  France  (Revue  scienUfique^  March  30,  1872)  M.  Bayan  showed  a  trilo- 
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"bite  from  Angers,  which  has  a  length  of  not  less  than  from  70  to  80 
centimetres,  or  a  size  nearly  double  that  of  the  largest  known  speci- 
mens. M.  Bayan  bdieves  it  to  be  allied  to  the  genus  Uchas  jmd  the 
species  L,  Heberti, 

Chemistry. 

Ozidatioa  of  Oases  with  Chromio  Aold.— £.  Ludwi^  {Ann,  dcr 
Chemie,  April  1872,  47)  has  published  the  results  of  his  mvestigation 
of  the  oxidising  action  of  this  acid  of  some  of  the  gases.  The  gas  to  be 
examined  was  collected  in  a  eudiometer  over  mercury,  and  the  concen- 
trated acid  introduced  in  a  ball  of  dried  plaster  of  Paris.  Carbonic  oxide 
is  converted  at  ordinary  temperatures  into  carbonic  add,  and  can  subse- 
quently be  determined  by  absorption  with  potash ;  the  author  suggests 
tne  employment  of  this  reaction  for  the  detection  of  carbonic  oxide  in 
gaseous  mixtures.  20  cc  of  the  oxide  were  converted  into  acid  in  from 
€ight  to  ten  hours  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  in  three  hours  at  35*^  C. 
Hydrogen  will  take  oxygen  from  chromic  acid  :  35*8  cc.  of  this  gas  in 
•contact  with  the  acid  were  reduced  to  16*5  cc.  in  forty  hours  at  17°  C,  and 
in  eigltity-six  hours  had  been  completely  converted  into  water.  Marsh-gas 
undergoes  no  change,  not  a  trace  of  carbonic  acid  being  detected  in  it 
after  a  week's  exposure  to  the  concentrated  add.  Chapman  and  Thorp 
have  previously  shown  that  at  higher  temperatures  chromic  add  con- 
verts ethylene  into  carbonic  add  and  water  ;  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
however,  formic  and  probably  acetic  add  .are  also  produced.  When 
the  reaction  is  complete,  the  gas  will  have  expanded  one-third  of  its 
bulk,  and  be  foimd  to  consist  of  carbonic  acid  only.  Had  all  the  carbon 
■of  the  ethylene  been  oxidized  to  carbonic  acid,  the  volume  of  the  gas 
would  have  been  doubled. 

GoDversion  of  Albuminoids  into  TJrea  by  PotasBinm  Pennan- 
.ganate. — The  accuracy  of  the  results  of  B^champ's  observations  on  this 
question  having  recently  been  doubted,  E.  Ritter  {Comp.  rend.  73, 
1219)  repeated  B^champ's  experiments,  and  has  arrived  at  the  same 
•conclusions  as  that  observer.  Albumen,  fibrin,  and  glutin  were  in 
part  converted  into  urea ;  30  grammes  of  albumen  gave  0*09  gramme 
of  urea,  the  same  amount  of  nbrin  only  0*07  gramme ;  while  the  like 
quantity  of  glutin  furnished  about  0*3  gramme  ;  in  the  last  case  Ritter 
observed  a  second  crystallized  product,  which  he  is  now  investigating. 
During  these  operations  of  oxidation  a  moment  arrives  when  heat  should 
be  applied  and  permanganate  added  with  great  caution,  lest  the  re- 
action go  too  far. 

Conversion  of  Oane  Sugar  into  Grape  Sugar  by  the  Action  of 
Light. — Early  last  year  E.  M.  Raoult  {Compt,  rend,  73,  1 049)  placed 
«qual  volumes  of  a  solution  of  10  grammes  of  white  cane  sugar  in  50 
prammes  of  water  in  two  tubes,  which  were  sealed  after  their  contents 
Sad  been  boiled  for  a  short  time.  They  were  both  exposed  to  the  same 
temperature  for  five  months,  one  in  darkness,  the  other  in  the  light. 
At  the  end  of  this  period  both  solutions  were  perfectly  cle?r  and  free 
from  germs ;  the  contents  of  the  former  tube  gave  no  turbidity  with 
itlkaline  copper  solution,  the  liquid  in  the  latter  a  strong  reaction,  one 
half  the  sugar  having  been  changed  into  glucose. 

Bytownite. — An  examination  of  some  microscopic  sections  of  this 
•compact  non-ciystaUine  substance  has  convinced  F.  Zirkel  {MineraL 
MittkeiL  No.  2,  61)  that  it  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  distinct 
member  of  the  felspars.  Though  presenting  to  the  eye  the  appearance 
of  homogeneous  structure,  he  finds  it  made  up  of  four  distinct  minerals  : 
a  triclinic  felspar,  the  crystals  of  which  are  sometimes  J  mm.  in  length, 
tufts  of  crystals  of  hornblende  of  various  shades  of  green,  granules  of 
quartz  and  of  magnetite.  The  structure  throughout  is  micro-granitic, 
without  a  trace  of  matrix  not  identical  with  one  or  other  of  these 
minerals.  Bytownite  has  a  constitiition  similar  to  that  of  the  kugel- 
4iorite  of  Corsica,  and  accords  in  chemical  composition  in  a  remarkable 
way  with  it,  as  well  as  with  a  so-called  anorthite-augitic  rock  from 
Carlingford.  All  these  agree  in  a  low  percentage  of  silica  and 
alkalies,  a  large  proportion  of  lime,  and  very  large  amount  of  alumina. 
The  microscope,  however,  has  shown  that  bytownite  is  not  a  mineral 
species,  but  a  mixed  crypto-crystalline  rock,  which  will  have  to  be 
«xduded  from  the  classification  of  the  felspars  proposed  by  Tschermak, 
who  placed  it  between  labradorite  and  anorthite. 

Isuretine,  a  Base  Isomeric  with  Urea.— A  paper  by  W.  Lossen  and 
P.  Schifferdeckep,  on  the  mode  of  formation  ana  chemical  characters  of 
isuretine,  is  published  in  Zeitsch,  der  Chem,  vii.  594.  This  base  is  produced 
when  an  alcoholic  solution  of  hydroxylamine  is  left  in  contact  with  strong 
hydrocyanic  add  for  two  days.  The  mixture  is  then  evaporated  at 
about  30°  to  40^  C.  and  allowed  to  cool,  when  isuretin  separates  in 
large  cr3r5tals  that  can  be  recrystallized  from  moderately  warm  spirit 
190  grammes  of  hydroxylamine  nitrate  rave  about  60  grammes  of 
isureUn,  or  half  the  theoretical  amount  During  the  preparation  of  its 
salts,  of  which  the  hydrochlorate,  sulphate,  picrate,  and  others,  have 
been  minutely  studied,  the  temperatures  of  the  solutions  had  to  be  kept 
as  low  as  possible,  to  prevent  decomposition  and  formation  of  ammonia 
salts.  When  heated  alone,  it  decomposes  with  energy,  yielding  am- 
monium carbonate  and  ammelide.    Hot  water  also  destroys  it,  urea  and 


biuret  being  among  the  products  of  the  action.  The  authors  are  as  yet 
unable  to  assign  a  rational  formula  to  thdr  new  base ;  they  condude, 
however,  from  the  rapidity  of  its  decomposition  at  higher  temperatures, 
as  well  as  from  the  readiness  with  which  it  colours  iron  chloride  and 
reduces  silver  solutions,  that  isuretine  is  still  a  derivative  of  hydroxyla- 
mine. Should  this  be  the  fase,  they  give  a  preference  to  the  following 
formulae : — 

/NH  x^NH 

C  — NH.OH       CT       C  — O— NH, 

\H  "^H 

The  Cbanges  In  Colour  of  Manganene  Ohlorida.— The  chloride 
of  this  metal,  when  in  solution,  develops  hues  as  varied  as  its  oxides 
do.  According  to  F.  W.  Krecke  {Journal fiir prakt,  Chem,  1872,  106),  a 
solution  of  the  rose-coloured  crystals  in  from  ten  to  twelve  pints  of  water 
is,  whether  cold  or  boiling,  devoid  of  colour ;  when  evaporated,  it 
becomes  bright  red,  the  tint  increasing  in  depth  with  the  concentration 
of  the  lic^uid.  During  evaporations  at  temperatures  above  70°  the  red- 
ness attains  its  greatest  intensity  when  the  liquid  contains  15  per  cent 
of  salt  With  further  concentration  an  orange  tint  makes  its  appear- 
ance, and  as  soon  as  20  per  cent,  of  salt  are  contained  in  the  solution, 
it  becomes  of  a  bright  yellow,  resembling  that  of  weak  poitassiiun 
chromate.  If  it  now  became  cold,  the  yellow  changes  to  the  axigiaal 
rose  colour.  Analysis  demonstrated  that  by  die  original  change  from 
rose  to  yellow  no  combined  acid  was  evolved,  the  yellow  solution 
having  the  composition  indicated  by  die  formula  MnClt+28H,0. 
Further  evaporation  between  70°  and  100°  C.  develops  a  green  colour, 
which  finally  rivals  that  of  a  strong  solution  of  a  nickel  salt ;  this 
again  on  cooling  changes  to  yellow,  and  eventually  recovers  its  rosy 
tint  Here,,  it  appears,  a  little  add,  about  1*6  per  cent,  is  liberated, 
the  decomposition  beginning  when  the  solution  contains  36*9  per  cent 
of  manganese  chloride,  and  possesses  a  con^wsition  represented  by  the 
formula  MnCl,+  I2H,0.  The  green  colour  is  not  a  result  of  the  loss 
of  acid,  but  is  due,  the  author  observes,  to  the  presence  of  axihydrous 
chloride  in  the  solution. 

Chemical  Constitution  of  the  Leaves  of  AzspeloiMla  liade- 
racea. — ^The  leaves  of  the  Virginian  Creeper  are  known  to  give  a  veiy 
strong  add  reaction,  but  beyond  the  determination  of  the  presence  of  tar- 
taric add  in  them  by  Wittstein  very  little  is  known  of  their  chemical  dba- 
racters.  They  have  recently  been  examined  by  E.  von  Cxorup-Besanez 
{Ann,  der  Chem,  1872,  parts  2  and  3,  225).  In  leaves  gathered  in  June  he 
found  acid  potassium  tartrate,  neutral  calcium  tartrate,  and  raldnm  sul- 
phate, gum  and  sugar,  probably  a  mixture  of  levulose  and  dextrose. 
The  ash  contained  24*6'  per  cent  of  potash,  54*4  per  cent  of  lime, 
8  of  phosphate  of  iron,  and  5'8  of  phosphoric  add.  Other  leaves* 
gathered  in  September,  had  a  somewhat  dinerent  composition.  Though 
the  crystals  deposited  from  their  extract  were  found  to  be  caldnm 
tartrate  only,  the  liquid  contains  pyrocatechin  (oxyphenic  add),  and  the 
lime  salts  of  malic  and  glycollic  acid.  Vilis  vinifera  is  the  only  otlier 
plant  in  which  the  latter  acid  has  yet  been  found.  As  Hoppe-Seyler 
has  shown  that  pryocatechin  is  formed  when  carbon  hydrates  are  heated 
with  water  under  great  pressure,  as  well  as  by  treating  them  with 
acids,  the  discovery  of  this  substance  in  the  living  plant  is  not  without 
interest  to  the  physiological  chemist 

DeTitrifioation. — Benrath  attributes  the  many  &ilures  which  have 
attended  enquiries  into  the  change  tixat  glass  undeigoes  by  long  ex- 
posure to  the  temperature  at  which  it  becomes  soft  to  the  imperfect 
removal  of  the  unchanged  glass  from  the  crystals  that  were  examined. 
He  finds  (Der  Naturjorscher,  1872,  No.  9,  70)  that  hydrofluoric  add 
acts  more  easily  on  transparent  than  devitrified  glass,  and  has  used 
this  reagent  to  separate  than.  A  comparison  of  the  composition  of  a 
spedmen  of  plate-glass  before  and  after  etching  showed  tnat,  though 
tne  percentage  of  silica  in  the  residue  had  but  lightly  changed,  that  of 
lime  had  considerably  increased.  A  spedmen  of  the  same  glass,  after 
devitrification  and  treatment  with  hydrofhioric  add,  lost  but  Httk  of 
its  lime,  while  the  percentage  of  silica  had  increased  8*6  per  cent  The 
author  assumed  therefore  that  devitrification  consists  in  the  separadfln 
of  more  add  and  consequently  denser  silicates  from  the  melted  glass. 
To  test  this,  a  very  add  glass  of  the  formula  NaO,CaO,8SiO,  was  pre- 
pared, and  readily  devitiwed.  When  cold,  its  mass  was  diidiy  made 
up  of  small  sphemlar  bodies,  from  which  the  less  abundant  transparent 
portions  could  easily  be  detached.  The  former  by  the  above  tieatment 
yielded  crystallized  silidc  acid.  The  separation  of  silica  in  this  fonn, 
as  well  as  that  of  felspar,  was  also  observed  in  basic  devitrified  glasses. 
The  author  regards  tins  modified  glass,  not  as  a  mixture  of  several  sili- 
cates having  three  or  four  equivalents  of  add,  but  as  a  solation  of  silidc 
add  in  a  glass,  probably  of  the  composition  RO,2SiO«. 


Physics. 
The  Heat-Spectra  of  the  Sun  and  Lime-Light— The  discon- 
tinuity of  the  solar  heat-spectrum  was  first  determined  by  Sir  John 
Herschel,  who  with  a  flint-glass  prism  threw  a  spectrum  on  paper 
blsckened  with  soot  and  moistened  with  alcohol,  and  estimated  the 
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thermal  efiiect  of  the  spectrum  hy  the  time  of  drying.  He  observed 
that  the  moistened  surface  dried  in  a  series  of  four  distinct  spots. 
Fizeau  and  Foucault  also  noticed  the  existence  of  bands  in  the  ultra- 
red  rays ;  Uiter  observers,  however,  who  have  investigated  the  distri- 
bution of  heat  in  the  solar  spectrum  delineate  the  heat-ciurve  as  con- 
tinuous. M.  LamansW  {PHI,  Mag,  April,  1872,  from  Monatsberickte 
Akad,  Wiss,  Berlin)^  during  his  experiments  on  this  subject,  noticed 
that,  beginning  from  the  line  D  and  advancing  towards  the  ultra-red 
end  of  the  spectrum,  the  deflections  of  the  galvanometer,  corresponding 
with  the  heat-efiects,  become,  though  not  proportionately,,  stronger 
until  they  attain  a  certain  maximum  and  then  diminish;  this  takes 
place  four  times,  and  shows  that  the  ultra-red  rays'  are  interrupted  in 
three  places  by  breaks  or  bands.  These  bands  have  a  corresponding 
position  in  spectra  produced  either  by  a  glass,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  or 
rock-salt  prism,  and  differ  only  in  becoming  broader  when  the  prism 
used  has  a  greater  dispersive  power.  The  breaks  or  bands  are  not 
equally  wide ;  the  first  is  much  more  sharply  separated  from  the  second 
than  die  second  from  the  third.  Parallel  experiments  with  rock-salt 
apparatus — ^made  the  one  in  the  morning  and  the  other  about  noon — 
snow  that  the  breaks  become  somewhat  narrower  with  increasing  alti- 
tude of  the  sju.  They  were  also  rather  deeper  on  the  days  when  the 
relative  moisture  of  the  air  was  greater.  M.  Lamansky  does  not  con- 
sider the  observations  sufficient  to  warrant  our  ascribing  these  bands 
to  atmospheric  absorption.  In  all  the  experiments  it  was  observed 
that  the  heat-effect  of  the  solar  spectrum  after  attaining  its  last  maximum 
sinks  suddenly.  A  similar  examination  of  the  lime-light  spectrum 
showed  that  there  was  no  break  of  continuity  as  in  the  solar  spectrum, 
and  that  the  position  of  maximum  heat-effect  is  much  farther  from  the 
end  of  the  visible  red  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  In  other  words, 
with  the  feebler  sources  of  heat  the  intensity  of  heat-effect  attains  its 
maximum  for  rays  of  greater  wave-length  than  is  the  case  with  more 
powerful  sources  of  heat. 

Al»orptlon-^peotra  of  Oases  and  Yapoon. — ^M.  Gemez  {Comp, 
rend.  1872,  Nos.  10  and  12)  finds  that  all  more  or  less  coloured  gases 
are  capable  of  yielding  absorption-spectra  if  only  a  sufficient  thickness 
be  examined.  For  this  purpose  he  encloses  the  gas  in  a  long  tube 
terminated  with  parallel  glass  plates,  and  transmits  a  ray  of  light  from 
a  Dnunmond  lamp  along  the  axis  of  the  tube,  the  ray  on  emerging 
being  examined  by  the  spectroscope.  In  this  way  the  spectrum  of 
chlorine,  enclosed  in  a  tube  468  decims.  in  length,  exhibits  a  number 
of  fine  lines  that  commence  a  little  beyond  D  and  extend  nearly  to  the 
violet,  which  is  entirely  absorbed.  Chloride  of  iodine,  in  a  thickness 
of  30  centims.,  furnishes  a  spectrum  very  different  from  that  of  chlorine, 
bat  analogous  to  those  of  bromine  and  iodine.  Sulphur  vapour  was 
examined  by  heating  sulphur  in  a  porcelain  tube  50  centims.  long, 
closed  by  parallel  glass  plates.  As  soon  as  the  sulphur  vaporises,  it 
produces  a  gradual  extinction  of  the  spectrum,  commencing  in  the 
violet  and  extending  to  the  red,  no  Unes  being  visible.  On  continuing 
the  heating,  however,  the  vapour  begins  to  allow  other  rays  than  the 
red  to  pass,  and  as  the  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  violet  portions  of  the 
spectrum  reappear,  a  series  of  lines  commencing  in  the  violet  and 
extending  to  the  green  become  visible.  Selenious  acid  gives  a  system 
of  absorption-lines  lying  chiefly  in  the  violet  and  blue. 

The  Speciflo  Heat  of  Oarban. — An  important  paper  on  this  subject 
appears  in  the  Ber.  der  JDeut  Chem.  Gesell.  zu  Berlin^  of  April  22,  I072, 
p.  303.  It  was  held  by  Dulong  and  Petit,  as  a  result  of  their  experi- 
ments on  twelve  of  the  metals,  that  the  product  of  the  atomic  weight 
and  specific  heat,  in  other  words,  the  so-called  atomic  heat,  had  the 
same  value,  about  6  *  5,  for  all  elements.  Later  observers  have  remarked 
striking  departures  from  this  law,  and  a  comparison  which, H.  F.  Weber 
makes  in  the  paper  alluded  to  of  the  numbers  obtained  by  Regnault,  de 
la  Rive,  Kopp,  and  WiiUner,  as  representing  the  specific  heat  of  carbon, 
clearly  demonstrates  that  the  different  allotropic  modifications  of  this 
element  have  very  different  specific  heats,  no  one  of  which  obeys 
Dulong  and  Petit's  law,  while  the  values  assigned  by  these  ph3rsicists  to 
the  specific  heat  of  any  one  modification  greatly  differ.  This  he  attri- 
butes to  the  £act  that  the  specific  heat  of  carbon  in  all  its  modifications 
varies  with  the  temperature  in  a  degree  that  would  scarcely  be  supposed. 
By  experimenting  on  two  large  diamonds  he  finds  that  the  specific 
heat  of  carbon  increases  with  the  temperature  to  a  degree  surpassing 
any  odier  substance,  the  specific  heat  of  diamond  being  trebled  by  a 
rise  of  temparature  from  0°  to  200°  C.  The  research  was  conducted  in 
the  physical  laboratory  of  Prof.  Helmholtz,  in  Berlin. 

The  Sun's  Botation. — The  rate  of  the  rotation  of  the  sun  has  been 
measured  by  ZoUner  and  Vogel  with  the  aid  of  Zollner's  reversion  spec- 
troscope {Revue  scientifique^  March  30,  1872).  The  sun  turns  from 
west  to  east,  his  eastern  edge  moving  towards  the  earth,  the  western 
from  it  The  rays  emitted  l^  the  eastern  edge  ought,  when  examined 
with  a  prism,  to  be  found  to  be  more  refrangible  than  those  of  the 
western  edge.  The  displacement  of  F  was  carefully  determined,  and 
found  to  be  about  one-hundreth  of  the  distance  between  the  two  sodium 
lines.  This  is  a  variation  of  refirangibiUty  corresponding  with  a  velocity 
at  the  solar  equator  of  2*59  kilometres  per  second. 


On  the  night  of  the  I5th-i6th  March,  Prof.  R.  Lather,  of  Diisseldorf, 
observed  another  minor  planet  ^zS)  Peitho.  He  gives  the  following 
data : — Dusseldorf  mean  time :  1872,  March  15,  \ijji,  18m.  59*6s. 
R.  A.  in' time:  I2h.  7nL  2673s.  North  Dec.  -|- ic?i7'26-s".  La 
Revue  scientifique  for  April  15  records  the  discovery  of  two  more 
planets,  one,  of  the  nth  magnitude,  by  M.  Paul  Henry,  of  Paris;  the 
other,  also  of  the  nth  magnitude,  by  M.  Borely,  of  Marseilles. 
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Annuaire  m:^t£orologiqub  de  TObservatoite  de  Paris  pour  Tan 

1872.     Paris  :  Gauthier-Villars. 
Annuaire  pour  Tan  1872,  public  par  le  Bureau  des  Longitudes.    Avec 

des  notices  scientifiques.     Paris  :  Gauthier-Villars. 
Bayle,  D.    L'Electricite  appliqu^  ^  Tart  de  la  guerre.     Le  Mans: 

Monnoyer. 
Bowring,  Sir  J.     The  Decimal  System  in  Numbers,   CoinSi   and 

Accounts.     New  Edition.     Stanford. 
Chevreul,  M.     D'une  erreur  de  raisoimement  tr^-firequente  dans 

les  sciences  du  ressort  de  la  philosophic  naturelle  qui  concement  le 

concret,   expliqude    par  les  dernier  sprits  de  ChevreuL      Paris  : 

Firmin  Didot. 
Cohn,  F.    £>ie  Entwickelung  der  Naturwisscnscbaft  in  den  letzten 

funf  und  zwanzig  Jahren.     Breslau :  Kern. 
EiCHWALD,  £.  V.    Analecten  aus  der  Palaeontolpgie  nnd  Zoologie 

Russlands.    Leipzig  :  Voss. 
EiCHWALD,    E.    V.      Geognostiscfa-palaeontologische    Bemerkongen 

uber  die  Halbinsel  Mangischlak  und  die  Aleutischen  Inseln.     St. 

Petersburg :  Buchdnickerei  der  K.  Ak.  der  Wiss. 
FiTTiG,  R.    Das  Wesen  uod  die  Ziele  der  chemischen  Foxsdituig  nnd 

des  chemisdien  Studiums.    Leipzig  :  Quandt 
Hankel,  W.   G.     Ueber  die  thermoelektrische  Eigenschaften   des 

Schwerspathes.     Leipzig  :  Hirzel. 
KoLLiCKKR,  A.     Anatomisch-systematische  Beschreibung  der  Alcyo- 

narien.     i.  Abtheilung :  Die  Pennatuliden.     Frankfurt :  Winter. 
KQllicker,  a.    Morphologic  und  Entwickelungsgeschichte  des  Pen- 

natulidenstammes,  nebst  allgemeinen  Betrachtungen  zur  Descendens- 

lehre.     Frankfurt:  Winter. 
Lazarus,  M.    Psychologischer  Blick  in  unsere  Zeit    Berlin :  t>Ummler. 
Mantegazza,  p.     Quadri  della  natura  umana.    Milano  :  BemardonL 
Mauthner,  L.    Vorlesungen  iiber  die  optischen  Fehler  des  Auges. 

I.  Abtheilung.     Wien :  Braumuller. 
Nicholson,    H.  A.      A  Monograph  of  the  British  GraptoUtzaae. 

Blackwood. 
Tr^meau  de  Rochebrune,  a.      j&tudes  prdhistoriques,  anthropo- 

logiques  et  archeologiques  dans  la  Charente.    Livr.  1. 2i  5.     Pans  : 

Savy.  ^__ 

History. 

1.  History  of  Greeoe  firom  the  Taking  of  CkynstantSnople  by  tbe 

Turks  to  the  Present  Time.  [Gesehichte  Grieckenlands  von  der 
Eroberung  Konstaniinopels  durek  die  Turken  im  Jahre  1453  bis  auf 
unsere  Tage,]    Von  Karl  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy.    L     187a 

2.  History  of  Italy  from  the  Foundation  of  the  Reigning  Dynasties 

to  the  Present  Time.  [Gesehichte  Italiens  von  der  Griindung  der 
regierenden  Dynastien  bis  ttur  GegemvartJ]  Von  Dr.  Hermann 
Reuchlin.    III.     187a 

3.  History  of  Spain  from  the  Outbreak  of  the  XYench  Bevolution 

to  the  Present  Time.  [Gesehichte  Spaniens  vom  Ausbruch  der 
fransosischen  Revolution  bis  auf  unsere  Tage,]  Von  Hermann 
Baumgarten.    III.    1871.  Leiprig:  HirzeL 

This  valuable  collection  of  separate  works  on  the  modem 
history  of  existing  states,  has  been  in  continual  progress 
ever  since  it  was  started  about  fourteen  years  ago.  Each 
particular  country  -being  in  the  hands  of  an  author,  who 
either  derives  the  knowledge  of  its  institutions,  or,  perhaps, 
even  his  acquaintance  with  the  leading  statesmen  frona  a 
personal  residence,  or  from  the  most  intimate  connection 
with  them — these  works  are  likely  to  retain  a  permanent 
importance  as  specimens  of  conscientious  contemporary 
historiography.  Their  bias  is  unquestionably  on  the  side 
of  progress.  Yet,  nevertheless,  the  principles  of  a  sound 
scientific  method  prevail  so  far,  that  the  losing  side  comes 
in  for  its  full  share  of  objective  elucidation  in  thenairative. 
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The  critical  application  of  the  sources,  parliamentary  and 
diplomatic,  official  documents  and  private  letters,  printed 
and  manuscript  materials,  ought  to  be  adhered  to,  on 
principle,  with  the  same  rigidity  as  if  a  period  of  ancient 
history  were  to  be  reconstructed  with  the  help  of  some 
recently  discovered  inscriptions.  The  demand  for  books  of 
political  instruction  like  these,  in  a  country  with  rising  and 
progressive  prospects^  is  best  evidenced  by  the  market  they 
find ;  not  any  longer  exclusively  among  scholars,  but  among 
a  general  public,  deeply  interested  in  its  own  destinies  and 
the  parallel  development  of  the  neighbouring  countries. 

For  our  purposes  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  three 
additions  which  have  been  made  to  the  collection  in  the 
course  of  the  last  twelve  months,  viz.  vols,  xv.,  xvL,  and  xvii., 
each  of  them  connected  with  one  of  the  countries  forming 
the  three  southern  extremities  of  Europe. 

Professor  Mendelssohn,  the  eldest  son  of  the  great 
musician,  though  still  reckoned  among  the  young  historians 
of  Germany,  has  already  distinguished  himself  by  a  rapid 
succession  of  pubUcations,  chiefly  in  connection  with  the 
recent  history  of  Germany  and  Austria,  and  by  a  more 
detailed  production  in  the  shape  of  a  biography  of  Count 
Capodistria.  The  late  Professor  Gervinus,  eminent  in  so 
many  branches  of  political  and  aesthetical  literature,  first 
drew  his  attention  to  the  history  of  modem  Greece,  which 
Dr.  Mendelssohn  himself  has  visited  three  times  since  i860. 
It  appears  from  his  short  introductory  remarks,  that  no 
works  or  materials  whatever,  which  have  been  published  on 
the  subject  in  Greece,  Germany,  England,  France,  and  even 
Russia,  have  escaped  his  notice.  In  mentioning  them  he 
is  fond  of  adding  some  short  pointed  observations  on  the 
individual  value  of  these  productions,  e.  g,  on  Tricoupi's, 
Philimon's,  and  Finlay's  writings.  Baron  Prokesch-Osten's 
Geschichte  des  Abfalis  der  Griechen  has  been  reviewed  at 
large  by  him  in  SybeVs  Zdtschrift,  vol.  xviii.  Our  author 
has  a  decided  talent  for  gleaning  much  curious  matter,  which 
others  who  went  before  him  had  left  untouched.  Not 
satisfied  with  admission  into  the  record  offices  at  Vienna 
and  Berlin,  he  owes  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  some  of 
the  most  secret  documents,  both  originals  and  the  copies 
of  letters  of  a  more  private  nature,  to  the  friendly  confidence 
he  has  met  with  among  the  Greeks  themselves. 

The  titie  of  the  work,  only  the  first  volume  of  which  is 
now  before  us,  has  the  fault  of  promising  too  much.  The 
narrative  does  not  really  begin  with  the  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople in  1453,  but  ratiier  with  the  first  symptoms  of 
national  insurrection  among  the  Greeks,  when  Catherine  II. 
was  waging  her  first  war  against  Turkey,  which  led  to  the 
humiliating  treaty  of  Kutshuk  Kainardji  in  1774.  Hence 
the  first  chapter  of  but  fifty-eight  pages  is  nothing  but  a  wdl- 
sifted  and  highly  readable  essay  on  the  degraded  condition 
of  the  people  during  their  long  period  of  humiliation  under 
the  despotic  sway  of  die  Turks,  on  the  rise  of  their  ver- 
r  .icular  language  and  literature,  their  manners  and  customs, 
their  popular  traditions  and  religion,  on  cUphths  and  cor- 
sairs. In  this  essay  the  ingenious  but  questionable  theory 
of  Falmerayer,  as  to  the  Slavonic  origin  of  the  modern 
Greeks,  is  once  more  refuted,  as  i  tought  to  be,  on  historical 
as  well  as  linguistic  grounds. 

The  main  subject,  beginning  of  course  with  Rhigas,  with 
Ali  Pasha  of  Janina,  with  Prince  Ypsilanti  and  the  Hetae- 
rists,  is  arranged  with  great  skill  over  the  bulk  of  the 
volume.  The  author  writes  in  a  fluent  and  even  fascinating 
style,  so  much  so  that  the  reader  will  follow  with  pleasure 
and  advantage  the  disclosure  of  the  various  nurseries  from 
which  the  revolution  sprang,  its  increasing  relations  with  the 
European  powers,  the  politics,  whether  separate  or  combined, 
of  the  latter,  the  state  of  parties,  and  the  first  constitutional 


attempts  of  the  Greeks  themselves.  The  many  extraordinary 
scenes,  once  so  exciting  to  the  generation  which  is  now 
fast  passing  away,  are  well  told.  From  Mesolonghi  and  the 
noble  exertions  of  Lord  Byron,  which  brought  on  his  early 
death,  we  accompany  the  author  to  the  "  untoward  event," 
the  battie  of  Navarino,  which  concludes  the  volume.  The 
author  is  stem  in  his  condemnation  of  the  ruinous  egotism 
displayed  on  various  occasions  by  the  Greek  rivals,  the 
Philhellenes  from  the  different  European  countries,  or 
among  the  leading  pohticians  in  Russia,  England,  France, 
and  Austria.  Most  important  and  hitherto  unknown  details 
on  these  points,  in  the  shape  of  extracts  from  the  diplomatic 
correspondence  preserved  at  Vienna,  are  added  in  the 
appendix.  From  the  indefatigable  activity  of  the  author  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  he  will  soon  complete,  in  another 
volume,  the  story  of  the  conclusion  of  the  memorable  struggle, 
and  sketch  as  impartially  as  possible  the  vicissitudes  under 
which  its  offspring,  the  present  kingdom  of  Greece,  has 
hitherto  existed. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  Dr.  Reuchlin's — a  descendant 
by-the-by  of  his  namesake  the  great  humanist  and  contem- 
porary of  the  Reformation — ^work  on  Italy,  published  in 
1859  and  i860,  have  long  been  without  a  continuation. 
They  threatened  indeed  to  stop  short  with  the  second  defeat 
and  abdication  of  Charles  Albert  in  1849.  For  several 
years  the  rising  of  Italy,  and  the  success  of  a  national  and 
united  policy  in  that  country,  were  nowhere  so  unpopular 
as  in  the  south  of  Germany,  especially  in  Wiirtemberg,  where 
Austrian  sympathies  predominated  largely  down  to  the  great 
catastrophe  of  1866.  The  author,  a  frequent  visitor  in 
Turin  and  Milan,  Florence  and  Rome,  and  on  intimate 
terms  with  the  chief  patriots  and  statesmen  —  Cavour, 
Pallavicino,  Ricasoli,  and  others — hints  that  his  Suabian 
countrymen  used  to  deride  him  as  the  "  Cavourle,"  the  little 
Cavour.  However  he  has  always  been  busy  at  work  with 
his  favourite  subject.  Two  more  long  residences  in  Italy, 
among  his  best  informed  and  influential  friends,  have  pro- 
vided him  with  a  great  amount  of  trustworthy  matter,  pro- 
bably of  more  direct  value  than  the  average  of  official  state- 
papers  seems  to  be.  After  the  way  had  been  smoothed  by 
a  number  of  articles  in  some  of  the  leading  newspapers,  in 
several  historical  and  political  joumals  of  Germany,  Dr. 
Reuchlin  has  given  us  at  last  a  new  instalment  of  his  work. 
The  stout  volume  contains  hardly  more  than  another  decade, 
in  which,  moreover,  Naples  and  Sicily  are  for  the  present 
omitted.  Upper  and  Central  Italy  and  Piedmont  appear  in 
the  foreground.  The  new  gathering  of  strength  for  a  single 
great  object,  Cavour's  first  ministry,  his  coalition  with  Sie 
Emperor  Napoleon,  the  war  of  the  year  1859,  the  treaty  of 
Villafranca,  the  condition  of  Modena  and  Parma,  of  the 
Papal  States  and  Tuscany,  and  the  severe  crisis  which  led 
in  January  of  the  following  year  to  Cavour's  second  and  last 
govemment, — all  these  subjects  are  treated  in  succession 
most  circumstantially,  but  in  intimate  connection  with  each 
other.  The  author  promises  to  relate,  in  a  fourth  volume, 
the  end  of  the  Bourbons  in  Naples,  and  the  first  epoch  of 
the  Italian  kingdom  down  to  the  autumn  of  1866,  trusting 
"  that  by  the  fall  of  Napoleon  many  an  Italian  moutii  will  be 
unlocked."  Unfortunately  Dr.  Reuchlin  is  a  rather  heavy 
and  clumsy  writer,  so  much  so,  that  his  great  advantages  are 
to  a  certain  extent  neutralized  by  a  certain  incapacity  of 
arranging  his  materials.  In  spite  of  the  author's  good 
humour  and  great  affection  for  the  prosperity  of  Italy,  the 
reader  cannot  help  wishing  that  so  much  excellent  instruc- 
tion had  been  given  him  in  the  plainest  and  most  natural 
manner  possible.  Of  course  the  usual  difficulties  of  the 
historian  are  considerably  increased  by  the  politics  of  a 
country,  which,  imtil  very  recentiy,   had   many  separate 
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centres  of  public  life,  which  at  all  times  were  powerfully  in- 
fluenced from  abroad.  Even  the  peculiar  nature  of  diplo- 
macy, which  in  that  country  is  so  often  akin  to  conspiracy, 
requires  from  an  historian  more  than  common  literary  power. 
But,  nevertheless,  though  the  author  will  not  find  many 
patient  readers  to  peruse  his  book  from  beginning  to  end, 
he  has  provided  the  student  and  the  politician  with  an 
admirable  store-house  for  the  period  in  question,  full  of  the 
soundest  information,  and  based  upon  an  amount  of  reading 
among  the  most  out-of-the-way  papers,  joumals,  and  pam- 
phlets, which  very  few  other  friends  of  Italy  can  have  ac- 
quired to  the  same  extent 

Professor  Baumgarten  had  published  a  remarkable  book 
on  Spain,  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  before  he 
undertook  his  present  work,  which,  as  many  will  agree,  may 
be  designated  as  the  very  best  of  the  collection.  In  his 
second  volume  he  narrated  the  events  down  to  the  year 
1825,  when  the  absolute  government  of  Ferdinand  VII.  had 
been  restored  by  the  help  of  the  French,  but  at  the  cost  of 
nearly  all  the  colonies  and  of  the  vital  organs  of  the  state 
itself.  Besides  the  printed  literature  in  the  respective  Euro- 
pean languages,  the  author  had  the  dispatches  written  from 
the  Court  of  Madrid  by  the  Prussian  diplomatic  residents  at 
his  disposal,  and  spent  part  of  the  year  1868  in  Spain.  He 
could  thus  observe  with  his  own  eyes  certain  changes  for 
the  better,  which  the  country  is  unquestionably  undergoing 
since  1820;  and  he,  moreover,  derived  inestimable  informa- 
tion from  politicians  and  literary  men,  who  were  active  either 
at  the  time  or  had  been  so  at  an  earUer  period.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  Spanish 
Record  Office,  under  the  Narvaez  government,  was  closed 
against  him.  All  short-comings,  however,  with  regard  to 
materials — a  complaint  most  characteristic  of  Spanish  affairs 
in  general,  witness  the  writings  of  the  late  Mr.  Richard 
Ford — are  most  agreeably  compensated  by  the  good  taste, 
finished  style,  and  straightforward  judgment,  in  which  Dr. 
Baumgarten's  work  excels. 

The  third  and  last  volume,  which  we  wish  most  especially 
to  recommend,  treats  mainly  of  the  sad  and  tumultuous 
events  which  the  Spanish  nation  had  to  endure  between 
1825  and  1840.  Through  a  wilderness  of  apostolic  con- 
spiracies and  liberal  pronunciamientos,  we  accompany  the 
most  despicable  Bourbon  king  to  his  wretched  end,  which 
was  the  signal  for  the  outbreak  of  a  war  disastrous  beyond 
comparison,  civil  and  dynastic  at  the  same  time,  an  ordeal 
in  which  the  old  and  the  new  elements  to  all  appearance 
annihilated  each  other.  Approaching  the  subject  with  some- 
what of  doubtfulness,  we  must  confess  that  we  never  have 
read  a  more  attractive  account  of  the  struggle  between  the 
Carlists  and  Christinos,  the  monotonous  cruelty  and  in- 
effective results  of  which  seem  hardly  worthy  of  the  labours 
bestowed  upon  them  by  a  conscientious  historian.  Yet  the 
reader  will  soon  accord  the  same  praise  to  the  five  chapters 
in  which  the  Basques  are  introduced  with  their  ancient 
fueros  and  most  primitive  institutions.  It  is  only  such  a 
race  that  can  produce  a  party  leader  and  military  genius 
like  Zumalacarrdgui,  by  whose  extraordinary  discipline  and 
example  the  cause  of  Don  Carlos  was  chiefly  supported 
through  the  successive  campaigns  of  seven  years.  The 
awful  trial  of  strength,  which  amid  the  listless  attention  of 
Europe  or  with  the  hesitating  help  of  some  few  governments 
like  the  English  Whig  Cabinet,  was  ultimately  decided  in 
favour  of  Isabella  II.  and  her  mother,  did  not  issue  merely 
in  a  negative  solution.  Our  author  now  and  then  very 
adroitly  uplifts  the  veil  for  a  view  both  retrospective  and 
prospective.  In  his  opinion  King  Ferdinand  himself,  on 
his  return  from  captivity  in  1814,  destroyed  most  cul- 
pably the  very  conditions  of  Roman  Catholic  monarchy 


in  a  country  which  before  aU  others  has  ever  been  founded 
on  orthodoxy  and  royalism.  During  the  period  of  the  civil 
war  whatever  had  been  left  of  old  Spain  was  swept  entirely 
away,  whilst  the  resuscitation  of  a  new  national  and  political 
life  has  met  with  more  checks  than  prospering  chances. 
Don  Carlos,  as  our  author  intimates,  rushed  inevitably  on 
his  ruin,  owing  to  "  the  perversity  of  his  principles  and  aims, 
and  their  glaring  incompatibility,  not  only  with  the  civi- 
lization of  Europe,  but  with  any  other  possible  prospect  for 
Spain." 

After  bringing  down  his  narrative  to  Cabrera's  capitulation 
in  1840  (in  which,  by-the-by,  as  a  young  military  adventurer, 
one  of  the  heroes  of  1870-71 — General  von  Goeben — was 
involved).  Dr.  Baumgarten  in  another  chapter  sketches  the 
course  of  national  development  during  the  last  thirty  years. 
He  shows  no  mercy  either  to  the  Moderados  or  the  Pro- 
gresistas,  because  neither  of  them  allowed  Spain  to  right 
herself  by  the  expression  of  the  free  will  of  the  nation.  He 
condemns  Espartero  because  he  wielded  his  thoroughly 
despotic  sword,  however  necessary  it  had  become,  not  only 
without  any  genius  whatever,  but  chiefly  as  the  mere  head 
of  a  party.  By  his  fall  in  1843,  argues  Washington  Irving, 
then  American  Minister  at  Madrid,  the  degraded  country 
was  saved  from  the  last  state  of  anarchy.  But  what  have 
the  interminable  changes  led  to  after  all?  In  fact,  there 
have  since  been  only  two  governments  of  any  duration, 
those  of  Narvaez  and  O'Donnell,  both  of  which,  in  spite  of 
their  reactionary  and  intolerant  tendencies,  had  to  succumb 
ultimately  to  the  hostility  of  the  camarilla  and  the  court 
clergy.  The  result  of  the  revolution  of  1856  has  been  a 
comparatively  quiet  and  prosperous  period,  till  the  year 
1863  brought  a  return  of  the  former  chaos.         R.  Pauli, 


The  Pope  of  Rome  and  the  Popes  of  the  Oriental  Orthodox  Church. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  Tondiai,  Bamabite.    Longmans,  1871. 

The  object  of  Father  Tondini's  book  is  professedly  contro- 
versial. He  desires  to  contrast  the  practical  working  of  the 
principle. of  "monarchy,"  as  exhibited  in  the  Roman  papacy, 
with  the  patriarchal  or  episcopal  government  of  the  Oriental 
and  especially  of  the  Russian  Church,  which  he  regards  as 
the  one  essential  difference  bet\veen  the  two  communions. 
For  we  are  glad  to  observe  that,  in  common  with  many 
leading  theologians  on  both  sides,  and  with  the  recent 
Munich  Congress,  he  is  fully  convinced  "  that  the  much 
vexed  question  of  the  Fiiioque  concerns  terminology  rather 
than  dogma,  and  is  susceptible  of  an  amicable  solution. 
The  main  design  of  his  argument  is  to  show  that  "the 
Oriental  Orthodox  Church  is  divided  into  several  separate 
and  independent  papacies^  and  that  the  actual  result  is  a 
system  as  purely  Erastian  as  that  under  which  the  Church 
of  England  is  administered  But,  while  the  author's  aim  is 
controversial,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  his  argument  is  based  on 
a  careful  analysis  of  facts,  derived  from  original  sources, 
which  are  here  for  the  first  time  brought  together  within  so 
small  a  compass.  And  the  facts  have  an  importance  of  their 
own,  apart  from  the  theological  merits  of  the  argument  they 
are  intended  to  subserve.  The  increased  interest  felt  in  the 
subject  of  late  years  in  this  country,  which  found  expression 
in  the  warm  welcome  accorded  to  the  Greek  Archbishop  of 
Syra,  gives  additional  value  to  such  a  collection  of  statistics. 
And  it  is  chiefly  to  this  aspect  of  the  work  that  we  are 
anxious  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers;  who  will  be 
able  to  draw  from  the  facts  their  own  conclusions,  which 
may  or  may  not  symbolize  in  all  respects  with  that  of  the 
author. 

The  principal  divisions  of  the  Oriental  Church  were  the 
Russian,  under  the  government  of  the  "  Holy  Synod "  of 
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St  Petersburg  j  the  four  patriarchates  of  Constantinople, 
Alexandria,  Aitioch,  and  Jerusalem,  and  the  Greek  Church 
proper,  ruled,  since  1833,  by  the  Synod  of  Athens ;  its  mem- 
bers numbering  in  all  about  eighty  millions,  of  whom  fifty-six 
millions  belong  to  the  Russian  Church.  Practically  tliere- 
fore  the  chief  interest  centres  in  the  Russian  Church,  though 
it  is  the  youngest  of  the  Orthodox  communities,  and  is  now 
wholly  independent  of  the  primatial  see  of  Constantinople, 
as  well  from  its  numerical  preponderance  as  because  the 
Czar  stands  in  the  same  sort  of  political  relation  to  the 
Orthodox  Chiurch  generally  as  the  French  sovereigns  during 
the  last  few  centuries  have  assumed  towards  Catholicism. 
But  while  in  theory  the  episcopate  under  the  four  patriarchs 
form  the  governing  body  of  the  Orthodox  Church  in  Russia, 
since  the  reforms  of  Peter  the  Great  this  principle  has  been 
virtually  suj)erseded.  Peter,  of  his  own  authority,  and  not 
without  some  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  his  clergy,  by  an 
ukase  of  Jan.  25, 172 1,  abolished  the  patriarchate  of  Moscow, 
which  had  been  established  with  the  sanction  of  the  four 
ancient  patriarchs  of  the  East,  and  substituted  for  it,  as  the 
supreme  '  legislative  and  judicial  tribunal  for  the  whole 
Russian  Church,  a  synod  of  twelve  members,  only  three  of 
whom  were  bishops,  the  remaining  nine  being  made  up  by 
three  archimandrites,  three  hegoumens,  and  three  protopopes 
— ^all  simple  priests.  Catherine  II.  limited  the  number  to 
six,  and  through  later  modifications  it  now  consists  entirely 
of  bishops,  except  that  the  Czar's  confessor  and  the  head 
chaplain  of  the  army  and  navy  are  ex  officio  members.  -But 
the  Synod,  however  composed,  represents  not  the  inherent 
authority  of  the  episcopate,  but  the  delegated  authority  of 
the  Czar,  just  as  the  Judicial  Committee  represents  the 
English  Sovereign.  As  the  legal  code  expresses  it,  "the 
imperial  authority  acts  in  the  administration  of  the  Church 
by  means  of  the  Most  Holy  Governing  Synod  appointed  by 
it."  An  elaborate  oath  is  exacted  of  the  members  of  this 
"spiritual  college,"  binding  them  to  unconditional  sub- 
mission to  the  Czar,  and  to  the  obligation  of  promoting  his 
service  and  interests  to  the  utmost  of  their  power — not 
unlike  the  oath  required  of  Catholic  bishops  to  promote  the 
Regalia  SancH  Petri — and  also  containing  an  express  ac- 
knowledgment that  the  Czar  is  "  the  supreme  judge  of  this 
spiritual  college."  The  Czar  therefore  exercises  the  same 
supreme  jurisdiction  over  the  Russian  which  the  Pope 
exercises  over  the  Western  Church,  but,  as  he  makes  no 
claim  to  infallibility,  his  doctrinal  ipo^ox  is  allowed  by  Father 
Tondini  to  be  strictly  limited  by  the  dogmatic  canons  of  the 
ancient  Councils;  the  disciplinary  canons  he  can  alter  or 
abrogate  at  pleasure.  As  it  is  expressed  by  Schnitzler,  a 
writer  quoted  with  respect  by  our  author :  "  S'il  s*agissait 
d'etre  juge  dans  un  ddbat  sur  des  matiferes  de  doctrine, 
TEmpereur  renverrait  raflfaire  au  Saint  Synode  ou  r^unirait 
un  Synode  sp^ial,  et  dans  un  cas  majeur  il  enverrait  prendre 
Tavis  des  quatre  Patriarches  d'Orient.  II  ne  se  r^serverait 
k  lui-m^me  directement  que  Texdcution  de  la  decision 
rendue,  de  la  sentence  prononc^e."  The  author  hardly 
appears  to -appreciate  the  full  force  of  this  distinction  when 
he  describes  the  supremacy  of  the  Czar  as  in  all  respects 
equal  with  that  claimed  by  the  Popes,  at  least  in  view  of 
the  recent  Vatican  decrees.  However  the  Czars  formally 
style  themselves,  "  Heads  of  the  Church,"  and  every  Russian 
bishop  is  obliged  to  present  annual  reports  to  the  Governing 
Sjmod  of  the  state  of  his  diocese,  as  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
are  bound  every  three  years  for  a  similar  purpose  to  visit 
the  limina  apostolorum.  That  the  Czar  should  have  the 
absolute  appointment  of  all  the  bishops  does  not  seem  a 
very  important  distinction.  Catholic  sovereigns  and  govern- 
ments exercise  the  same  right  wherever  the  Church  is  in  any 
sense  established,  and  even  the  Protestant  king  of  Prussia 


has  an  absolute  veto  on  any  nominee  who  is  not  a  persona 
grata  to  himself.  It  is  more  strange  that  Russian  priests 
should  be  ordered  to  reveal  any  treasonable  plot  dis- 
closed in  confession,  and  that  on  the  ground  of  our  Lord's 
injunction  (Matt,  xviii,  17),  "  Tell  it  to  the  Church."  The 
state  of  things  in  Turkey  and  Greece  is  not  substantially 
different  The  Sjmod  of  Nauplia,  composed  of  all  the 
Greek  bishops,  in  1833  acknowledged  the  King  as  the 
supreme  head  {^yjrt^)  of  the  Hellenic  Church,  where, 
however,  he  interferes  much  less  than  the  Czar  does  in 
Russia.  The  Sultan  appoints  and  can  depose  the  four 
Patriarchs  of  the  Byzantine  Church,  and  to  him,  according 
to  tfie  Encyclical  issued  by  them  in  1848,  are  referred 
such  "  extraordinary  and  difficult  questions "  as  they  can- 
not settle  among  themselves.  So  far  the  author  must  be 
held  to  have  made  out  his  case,  that  in  none  of  the  three 
principal  branches  of  the  Oriental  Church  do  the  bishops 
really  constitute,  as  according  to  orthodox  doctrine  they 
ought  to  constitute,  the  supreme  authority. 

It  is  also,  we  think,  clearly  made  out  that  the  various 
branches  of  the  Orthodox  Communion  have  no  such  external 
and  governmental  unity  as  exists  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Papacy.  But  when  the  author  ridicules  the  complaint 
of  Greek  theologians,  that  "  the  doctrine  of  a  visible  head  of 
the  Church  destroys  her  unity,"  he  seems  to  us  hardly  to 
have  grasped  the  point  of  the  criticism.  What  they  mean  is 
probably,  what  some  high  Catholic  authorities  and  some 
popes  have  themselves  admitted  or  affirmed,  that  the 
centralising  policy  of  the  mediaeval  popes  contributed 
materially  to  bring  about  and  perpetuate  the  separation  of 
East  and  West,  and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  Tondini's 
avowed  conviction  that  the  difference  hinges  exclusively  on 
the  form  of  Church  government.  We  cannot  enter  here 
on  the  wide  and  much  vexed  question  of  ecclesiastical  "juris- 
diction," about  which  various  opinions  have  been  advocated 
by  Catholic  theologians,  who  are  by  no  means  agreed  in 
regarding  the  divinely  ordained  government  of  the  Church 
as  a  pure  monarchy.  Lacordaire,  for  instance,  insists  on  its 
combining  and  harmonizing  the  three  typical  forms  of 
government,  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy.  Nor 
does  history  altogether  bear  out  the  assertion  of  the  "  patent 
fact "  tliat  the  extreme  claims  of  papal  prerogative  are  the 
surest  if  not  sole  guarantee  for  the  authority  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  episcopate  Certainly  very  opposite  statements 
were  made  by  many  bishops  at  the  Vatican  Council  But 
the  real  interest  of  Tondini's  book  lies,  as  we  said  before,  not 
in  his  theological  opinions  or  even  in  his  controversial  ap- 
.plication  of  the  argument,  but  in  the  mass  of  statistics  not 
generally  accessible  which  he  has  collected  in  a  brief  and 
readable  volume.  For  controversial  purposes  it  should  be 
read  in  connection  with  such  works  as  Janus  or  Schulte's 
Die  Stellung  von  Concilieny  Pdbsten  und  Bischofen, 

H.   N.    OXENHAM. 


Intelligence  and  Contents  of  the  Journals. 

M.  Michelet  has  began  a  continuation  of  his  great  history  under  the 
title  of  Directoire — Origine  des  Bonaparte.  There  are  some  carious  de- 
tails on  the  mode  in  which  Bonaparte  was  enabled  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary^ supplies  for  the  army  of  Italy  in  1795.  The  author's  main  object, 
however,  is  to  describe  the  growth  of  the  "military  system"  and  its. 
long  struggle  with  the  **  industrial  systems  "  of  England.  The  preface 
contains  some  notices  of  his  own  life,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  of 
Michelet  that  his  aversion  to  England  still  displays  itself  vividly  and 
is  sometimes  extremely  absurd. 

Literailflches  Centralblatt,  March  16. --Notices  the  publication  of 
Conrad  Justinger's  Chronicle  of  Berne^  one  of  a  series  of  old  Swiss 
chronicles  now  being  critically  edited ;  and  the  conclusion  of  Rossbach's 
Gesckichte  der  Gesellschaft^  the  4th  part  contains  the  history  of  the  rise 

of  the  Middle  Classes,  especial  attention  being  devoted  to  England. 

Mardi  30. — ^Notices  Paul  Meyer's  Les  derniers  Troubadours  de  la  Pro- 
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venc<  and  the  Vie  cU  S,  Alexis^  both  valuable  for  French  philology. 

April  13. — Notices  the  concluding  volumes  of  Winter's  History  of  the 
Cistercians  in  North  East  Germany ^  and  criticizes  unfavourably  Klippel's 

Life  of  General  von   Scharnkorst, April  20. — Reviews   TourtaFs 

DispaUhes  of  Ridolfi,  Ridolfi  was  Florentine  Resident  at  the  Imperial 
Court  during  the  Diet  at  Ratisbon  in  1641,  but  we  get  little  new  mfor- 
mation  from  him. 

Tlu  Growth  of  the  English  Constitution  from  the  Earliest' Titnes^  by 
£.  A.  Freeman,  contains  the  substance  of  some  lectures  delivered  at 
Leeds  and  Bradford.  Mr.  Freeman's  object  is  to  give  in  a  popular 
form  the  results  of  his  researches  into  our  early  history,  and  stress  is 
laid  on  two  favourite  ideas — that  of  the  continuity  of  our  history,  and 
tliat  of  the  revival  in  later  times  of  early  institutions  which  had  perished 
after  the  Conquest  The  unwritten  rules  of  our  constitutional  law  are 
also  considercKl,  and  it  is  shown  how  important  they  have  tended  to 
become  of  late.  Every  one  knows  that  in  theory  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown  arc  as  great  as  ever,  while  practically  the  real  power  is  in  other 
hands.  The  error  of  many  writers  on  the  constitution  has  been  that 
they  have  looked  merely  to  the  outward  forms  and  not  regarded  the 
living  forces  that  act  through  those  forms. — We  should  notice  also  Mr. 
Freeman's  address  as  President  of  the  Somersetshire  Archaeological 
Society,  in  which  he  shows  the  importance  of  connecting  local  enquiries 
with  the  general  history  of  the  country.  We  might  point  to  his  own 
account  of  York  and  Exeter  and  Lincoln,  in  the  4th  volume  of  the 
Conquest^  as  illustrating  his  meaning.  Similarly  in  an  address  to  the 
Historical  Section  of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  at  its  annual  meeting 
held  this  time  at  Cardiff,  he  illustrates  from  lo(»l  knowledge  the  suc- 
cession of  races  in  Great  Britain,  the  fusion  of  which  has  made  the 
English  nation. 

Altpfeussisohe  Monatsschrlft,  February-March.  —  Contains  an 
account  of  the  MSS.  illustrating  the  history  of  "  Preussen  "  (Prussia  in 
the  narrower  sense)  in  Prince  Czartoryski's  Library  at  Paris ;  a  docu- 
ment of  the  Teutonic  order  in  13 1 6 — one  of  our  earliest  original 
documents  in  German  ;  a  full  account  of  the  tumuli  opened  in  the  dis- 
trict (Wulfstan's  report  to  King  Alfred  is  the  earliest  description  we 
have  of  the  mode  of  interment  among  these  tribes),  which  is  worth 
comparing  with  Canon  Greenwell's  explorations  in  Yorkshire  ;  some 
extracts  from  unprinted  Russian  chronides ;  and  a  notice  of  the  original 
MS.  of  Copernicus'  De  RevolutionUms  Orbium  Coelestium, 

The  newly  discovered  fragment  of  John  of  Antioch,  published  by 
Mommsen  {HermtSyyi,  p.  322  £),  from  Professor  Geppert's  transcript 
of  the  MS.  in  the  Escurial,  contains  an  account  of  the  death  of  Odoacer 
al^er  his  surrender  to  Thcodoric,  confirming  a  previous  conjecture  on 
the  subject  by  Professor  Felix  Dahn,  who  announces  his  intention  of 
shortly  discussing  the  whole  passage.  Ten  days  after  the  capitulation, 
Theodoric  sent  for  Odoacer  to  Ms  palace ;  as  he  entered,  two  men 
seized  his  hands  as  if  about  to  make  a  request;  this  was  to  be  the  signal 
for  assassins  from  the  next  room  to  enter,  but  their  resolution  failing, 
Theodoric  himself  ran  his  rival  through  with  his  sword,  exclaiming  as 
he  withdrew  it,  "the  wretch  {rh  kk&v)  had  not  even  a  bone  in  his 
body."  Odoacer's  widow,  "  Sunigilt,"  was  starved  to  death  in  prison, 
and  their  son,  Thila,  put  to  death  on  his  return  from  banishment 

The  17th  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  South  Slavonic  Academy 
{Rod  Academije  Tugoslavenske)  contains  an  interesting  dissertation  of 
Dr.  Racki  on  the  origins  of  the  Croatian  kingdom ;  and  the  second 
part  of  Prof.  Tagic's  study  upon  the  Progress  of  Slavonic  philology  in  the 
last  years.  Prof.  Tagic  has  been  recently  appointed  by  the  Russian 
government  Professor  of  Philology  at  the  University  of  Odessa. 

Thoolo^  Literaturblatt,  March  12. — ^Notices  the  conclusion  of 
Caravita's  /  Codici  e  le  Arte  a  Monte  Cassino, — A.  von  Reumont  has  a 
▼cry  full  account  of  Adolf  Trendelenberg's  KUine  Schriften^  especially 
as  regards  the  account  of  Machiavelli  and  his  object  in  writmg  The 
JPrince. 


New  Publications. 

A&CHiv  F«R  Oesteuu  Geschichte.      47.  Bd.  2.  HiUfle.     Wien  : 

Gerold's  Sohn. 
Beer,  A.    Die  Zusammenkiinile  Josefs  IL  u.  Friedrichs  IL  zu  Neisse 

imd  Neustadt     Wien  :  Gerold's  Sohn. 
Ch^uel,  a.    Lettres  du  Cardinal  Mazarin  pendant  son  Ministire. 

Tome  1«»  (D^.  1642— -Juin   1644).    Paris.     (Collection  de  Docu- 
ments sur  I'Histoire  de  France.) 
Cooper,  Thomas,  The  Life  of.    Written  by  himself. 
D'OKSZA,   Th.      Histoire  de  I'Empire  ottoman  depnis  sa  fondation 

jusqu'^  hi  prise  de  Constantinople.    Tome  !•'.    Constantinople. 
Du  Mesnil-Marigny.    .Histoire  de  l'£conomie  politique  des  anciens 

pcupies  de  I'lnde,  de  I'Egyptc,  de  la  Tudee  et  de  la  Grice.     2  vols. 

Paris  :  H.  Plon. 
Elgin,  Letters  and  Journals  of  James,  Ejehth  Earl  of.  Governor  of 

Jamaica,  Governor-General  of  Canada,  Envoy  to  China,  Viceroy  of 

India.    Edited  by  Th.  Walrond,  CB.    With  a  Preface  by  A.  P. 

Stanley.    Murray. 


Freeman,  E.  A.    The  Growth  of  the  English  Constitution  from  the 

Earliest  Times.     Macmillan. 
Herminjard,   a.    Correspondance  des  R^formateurs  dans  les  pays 

de  langue  fran9aise.    Tome  IV.    Basel :  G^org. 
HooKHAM,  Mrs.    The  Life  and  Times  of  Margaret  of  Anjou.    2  vols* 

Tinsley. 
Leblan-Davau.     Recherches  historiques  et  statistiques  sur  Auxerre, 

ses  Monuments  et   ses  Environs.     (Auxerre,    187 1.)     Paris :    Du- 

moulins. 
Levi,  L.    History  of  British  Commerce,-  and  of  the  Economic  Pro- 
gress of  the  British  Nation,  1 763-1870, 
LosERTH,   J.     Die  Geschichtsauellen  v.  Kremsmiinster  im  xiii.  u. 

XIV.  Jahrh.     Wien  :  Braumiiller. 
MiCHELET,  J.     Histoire  du  xixiime  Slide.    Directoire — Origine  des 

Bonaparte.     Paris  :  Bailliire. 
Moles  WORTH,   W.  N.     History  of  England  from   1830.    Vol.  II. 

Chapman  and  HalL 
Paz-Soldan,    M.   F.     Historia   del    Peru   independiente.     Primer 

periodo,  1819-22.     H^vre. 
RossBACH,  T.  J.     Geschichte  der  Gesellschaft.    5.  Theil.    Der  vierte 

Stand  una  die  Armen.     Wurzburg  :  S tuber. 
Salinas,  Ant.    Le  Monete  delle  antiche  citt^  di  Sicilia.    Palermo. 
Segur-Dupeyron,    p.   de.     Histoire  des  N^gociations  commerciales 

^t  maritimes  de  la  France  aux  xviii^me  et  xvilii^me  siicles,  con- 

sid^r^es  dans  leurs  rapports  avec  la  politique  gen^rale.      Paris : 

Thorin. 
SiCKEL,  Th.    Zur  Geschichte  des  Concils  von  Trient  (i 559-1 563).. 

Actenstucke  aus  osterreichischen  Archiven.    Wien  :  Gerold's  Sohn. 
Statistica  del  Regno  d'ltalia.     5  vols.    Milano. 
Waddington,  W.  H.    Pastes  des  Provinces  asiatiques  de  PEmpire 

romain  depuis  leur  origine  jusq'au  r^gne  de  Diodetien.     i^re  partie.^ 

Paris. 


Philology. 

Soaenicae  Boxnanorum  Poesis  Fragmenta  secundis  curis  recensuit 
Otto  Ribbeck.  Vol.  I.  Tragicorum  Fragmenta.  Leipzig :  Teubner, 
1871. 
That  a  second  edition  of  the  fragments  of  Latin  tragic 
poetry  should  appear  within  twenty  years  of  the  first  is 
another  indication  of  the  increasing  attentioa  which  the 
early  literature  of  Rome  is  still  attracting  to  itself,  indeed  a 
very  strong  one ;  for,  as  poetry,  these  remains  are  so  slight, 
and,  as  compared  with  tike  corresponding  fragments  of  the 
Greek  tragedians,  so  poor  and  inartistic,  that  the  reader  of 
them,  even  when  helped  by  the  lucid  arrangement  and 
beautiful  typography  of  the  edition  before  us,  is  obliged  to 
smnmon  to  his  aid  all  the  adventitious  interests  of  a  yet 
new  subject  to  carry  him  tilirough  the  volume.  With  this 
admission,  this  new  edition  of  the  Fragmenta  Tragicorum 
may  be  considered  an  interesting,  as  it  is  beyond  doubt  a 
very  valuable,  accession  to  our  knowledge  of  early  Roman 
literature ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  said  ^at  the  light  which 
these  fragments  throw  on  Latin  philology  alone  is  enough  to 
compensate  for  their  tediousness  as  poetry.  Add  to  this 
the  palaeographical  interest  of  disentangling  the  more  and 
more  resolvable  perplexities  of  the  authors  by  whom  they 
are  quoted,  and  the  gradually  increasing  conviction  which 
the  careful  study  of  those  authors  produces,  that  much 
which  at  first  seems  doubtful  or  insoluble  in  these  venerable 
remains  may,  and  probably  will,  find  a  clear  and  almost  cer- 
tain solution  in  the  hands  of  the  carefully  trained  scholars 
of  the  present  generation.  This  is  especially  true  of  Nonius, 
the  largest  contributor  to  the  collection,  but  it  is  likely  to 
be  more  true  than  it  is  as  yet  of  Varro,  Festus,  and  the 
Grammarians ;  and  we  can  hardly  fail  to  see  why  it  is  that 
works  like  this  command  a  steady  sale,  and  pass  rapidly  into 
a  second  and  third  edition.  There  is  besides  the  eminently 
German  (it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  an  English)  virtue  of 
working  up  all  the  available  materials  which  the  industry 
of  ancient  and  modem  scholars  places  within  the  editor's 
reach;  M.  Ribbeck's  second  edition  in  this  respect  is  a 
proof  of  the  goodness  of  his  first  In  the  ninetej 
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which  have  elapsed  since  the  work  was  originally  published, 
the  most  eminent  scholars  of  Germany,  Ritschl,  Bergk, 
Mommsen,  Haupt,  Fleckeisen,  Biicheler,  Corssen,  and  a  host 
of  others,  have  either  themselves  emended  the  fragments  or 
contributed  new  facts  or  statements  which  help  to  elucidate 
-them.  It  is  sad  to  find  few  or  no  English  names,  oi^ly  one 
or  two  French,  among  them :  yet  we  venture  to  think  that 
Latin  philology  has  received  a  new  impulse  among  us,  and 
almost  hope  that,  if  a  third  edition  shall,  as  is  very  likely,  ever 
be  forthcoming,  it  will  contain  at  least  some  English  con- 
.tributions  of  consideration. 

The  present  edition  differs  from  the  first  mainly  in  two 
points,  its  increased  bulk  and  the  absence  of  any  discussion 
as  to  die  place  of  the  fragments  in  the  dramas  to  which  they 
belonged.  Ribbeck  reserves  this  for  a  separate  volume; 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  where  plausibility  is  all  that  can  be 
looked  for,  he  will  allow  the  temperate  and  rarely  extravagant 
views  which  the  essay  in  his  first  edition  contains  to  remain 
-substantially  as  they  were.  He  has  followed  this  course 
-consistently  in  retaining  the  fragments  in  the  same  order  and 
numbering  as  in  the  first  edition ;  a  saving  of  time  of  in- 
calculable value  to  the  student,  and  which,  as  a  principle  of 
•economy,  is  worth  a  great  deal.  By  way,  however,  of  sup- 
plementing his  book,  M.  Ribbeck  has  prefixed  a  CoroUarium 
of  Ixxviii  pages  containing  a  further  discussion  of  the  more 
doubtful  fragments,  with  the  suggestions  of  Biicheler,  Usener, 
and  Adolf  Kiessling ;  some  of  &ese  seem  to  bear  marks  of 
haste,  though  they  add  no  doubt  to  the  interest  of  the  book  : 
generally  the  results  of  the  Corollarium  are  to  leave  undecided 
what  was  undecided  before. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  speak  with  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
-conclusions  at  which  M.  Ribbeck  has  arrived  in  constituting 
his  text.  It  is  true  that  the  apparatus,  which  is  at  once 
clear  and  full,  enables  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
form  his  own  conclusions  on  the  data  furnished  by  the  MSS. ; 
and  it  is  equally  true  that  where  new  words  are  inserted  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  metre,  these  words  are  distin- 
^ished  by  brackets  from  the  rest  Nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  the  large  proportion  of  undoubted  senarii  and  septenarii 
justifies  the  preference  which  in  common  with  most  editors 
M.  Ribbeck  shows  for  those  metres ;  and  the  restitutions 
which  he  has  effected  on  this  hypothesis  are  not  few,  and  in 
some  cases,  we  think,  beyond  dispute.  Yet  there  are  places 
where  the  MSS.  point  as  unequivocally  to  other  rhythms, 
bacchiac,  cretic,  or,  as  in  spite  of  M.  Ribbeck  we  must  think, 
saturnian.  We  shall  give  specimens  of  each,  beginning  with 
the  last  Nonius  gives  a  line  from  the  Ajax  of  Livius  An- 
•dronicus  thus — 

_    /     ^     .    /      /         /         / 

Pra€staUtr  vtrtutt  laus  ;  gelu  set  muUo 
Ocius  uenio  tabeseit^ 

i.e.  probably —  J 

Ocim  uffito  .  .  .  tabesciij 

a  passage  which  seems  clear  enough  to  justify  the  inference 
that  the  early  writers  for  the  stage  mixed  satumians  with 
-the  other  exotic  rhythms.  Att  558,  heu  Muldber  Arma 
ignauo  inuicta  esfabricaius  tnanu,  is  reduced  by  Hermann  to 
senarii  by  inserting  ergo  after  arma.  It  is  easier  to  suppose 
them  cretics.  The  line  from  Ennius'  Jliona,  fr.  iv.  Ribb. — 
Age  asta,  mane  audif  itera  dum  eadem  istcuc  mihi^ 

must  be,  as  Fleckeisen  constitutes  it,  bacchiac ;  and  this  is, 
if  I  am  right  in  so  conjecturing,  the  metre  of  part  of  a  much 
disputed  passage  quoted  by  Nonius,  407, 22,  in  illustration  of 
Jenacia.  It  is  written  in  the  MSS.  as  follows :  ducei  guadru- 
pedum  iugo  inuitam  doma  infrena  et  iuge  valida  quorum 
tenacia  irrfrenari  minisy  i.e. — 


due  et  quadrupedent  iugo, 

InuUam  doma  ittfrena  et  iunge. 

Valet  eqtiorum  tenacia  infrenari  minis. 
The  first  of  these  verses  is  either  a  short  trochaic  line  or  the 
end  of  a  longer  iambic  or  trochaic  verse ;  the  second  is 
composed  of  three  bacchii ;  the  third  is  apparently  cretic,  if 
we  may  suppose  the  two  last  syllables  of  tenacia  slurred  into 
one,  or  for  infrenari  read  frenari.  Another  passage  in 
Nonius  from  the  Lycurgus  of  Naevius,  which  runs  as  follows : 
nam  ut  ludere  laetantis  inter  se  uidimus  frader  amnem 
creterris  sumere  aquam  exfonte,  and  is  given  by  M.  Ribbeck 
as  trochaic — 

Namque  ludere  ut  laetantis  inter  sese  uidimus 

Propter  amnem,  aquam  creterris  sumere  exfonte 


more  naturally  divides  into  two  bacchii  with  an  anacrusis — 

nam  ut  ludere 
•  /  •  / 

Lae  I  tantis  inter  se  uidimus  praeter  amnem 

Cre  I  terris  sumere  aquam  exfonte; 
and  the  same  metre  is  perhaps  traceable  in  a  fragment  of 
the  Neopiolemus  of  Attius,   i.   Ribb.      Nonius  gives  it  as 
follows :   quid  si  ex  Graecia  omne  ilium  par  nemo  reperiri 
potest,  which  M.  Ribbeck  reduces  to  iambic  senarii — 

quid  si  ex  Graecia 
Omni  illius  par  nemo  reperiri  potest  f 

but  which  is  with  less  violence  written — 

quid  si  ex  Grae  j  cia 
Omni  ilium  par  nemo  reperiri  potest  f 
where  ilium  for  illorum  is  an  old  conj.  of  Voss,  and  suits  the 
passage  grammatically  as  well  as  illius.     It  is  no  doubt  an 
indication  of  the  difficulty  of  settling  such  metrical  points 
that  a  line  which  bears  on  its  front  so  clear  an  impress  as — 

/  /  /  / 

Quamquam  annisque  et  aetcUe  hoc  corpus  ptUret  <Pac  340) 

was  at  first  considered  by  M.  Ribbeck  to  be  a  truncated 
senarius,  and  that  Ritschl,  who  determined  it  to  be  bacchiac, 
as  it  surely  inust  be,  arranged  it  by  the  help  of  the  newly- 
revived  d  (aetated)  as  possibly  also  a  senarius. 

This  brings  us  to  a  further  point  of  criticism.  Ritschl's 
lately  published  pamphlet  on  the  final  d  has  had  more  than 
what  we  consider  a  desirable  influence  on  the  editor  of  the 
fragments.  After  all  Ritschl's  arguments  we  still  look  upon 
the  introduction  of  this  final  d,  whether  abL  or  ace,  with 
distrust  It  is  worth  while  to  examine  this  with  some 
minuteness,  and  we  therefore  write  out  at  length  such  of  the 
lines  in  which  this  final  d  is  reintroduced,  as  far  as  we  have 
at  present  examined,  in  M.  Ribbeck's  volume. 

Liv.  26.  Ego  puerum  interea  aucillae  subdam  lactantem  meae, 
Ribb.  interead;  in  his  first  edition  he  supposed  a  syllable 
lost  at  the   beginning  of  the  line;   metrically  this  is  less 
harsh ;  interead  not  only  makes  a  singularly  unrhythmical 
line,  but  is  without  any  MS.  support 

Pac.  39.  Qui  se  icit  quam  ilium  eumpse  lapidem,  qui  ipsa  icta  est,  petit. 
Sed  for  se,  Ritschl :  yet  se  is  very  often  written  for  sese  in  the 
MSS.  of  Nonius,  and  so  Voss  here,  and  Ribb.  in  his  first 
edition. 

Pac.  150.  Sed  ne  incertat  dictio :  quam  rem  expedi. 
Med  for  ne,  Bothe ;  but  ne  is  not  certainly  even  me,  much 
less  med:  and  if  it  were,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  we  have  a 
complete  senarius. 

Pac.  225.  Quid  tandem  I  ubi  ea  est  t  quod  receptat  f  exul  ineerta  uagat. 
Quod  receptast  /  Ribb.  accepting  quod,  on  Ritschl's  sugges- 
tion, for  quo:  yet  even  if  receptast,  the -conj^f^Bca'gkj^ is 
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right,  .confusions  of  quo  and  quod  are  too  constant  to  make 
any  argument  in  defence  of  a  final  d  derived  from  this 
passage  of  weight 

Pac  237.  Qua  super  si  interfectum  esse  Hippotem  dixisti, 
Ribb.  reads  sedy  and  inserts  tu  before  esse^  inverting  the 
position  of  Hippotem  and  dixistL     Little  as  we  can  approve 
of  L.  MUUer's— 

Qua  super  se  interfectum  esse  dixisti  Hippotem, 

we  approve  as  little  of  M.  Ribbeck's  sed.  The  line  seems 
to  be,  as  M.  Ribbeck  himself  thought  in  his  first  edition,  a 
cretic  tetrameter,  reading  dixti  Hippotem. 

Pac.  248.  Pariter  te  esse  erga  ilium  uideo  ut  ilium  te  [ted,  Ribb.)  crga 
seio. 
315.  Postquam  defessus  perrogitando  {-dad,  Ribb.)  aduenas. 

These  two  cases  are  to  some  extent  on  a  level ;  the  insertion 
of  the  final  d  is  an  easy,  even  a  natural,  expedient ;  very 
probably  it  was  so  written  by  Pacuvius  :  at  any  rate,  te  erga 
is  impossible,  even  if  perrogitando  is  allowed  to  stand  as  a 
hiatus.  Yet  other  hypotheses  are  also  possible,  e.g.  te  erga 
rescio^  perrogitando' sty  or  even  as  Umpfenbach  and  Biicheler : 
at  any  rate  no  one  can  say  that  these  instances,  and  they  are 
the  strongest  we  have  met  with,  prove  the  final  d  in  the 
Latin  Tragics.  Equally  disputable  are  other  archaisms 
introduced  without  necessity,  e.g.  quamde  in  Att  267 — 

Melius  pigrasse  quam  proper asse  est  nefas  ; 
where  quam  is  perhaps  a  corruption  of  quando  or  quoniam  ; 
lumpisy  Pac.  244,  for  the  MS.  lymphis :  not  that  such  forms 
may  not  be  orthographically  correct  for  the  time  of  Pacuvius ; 
but  that  M.  Ribbeck's  work  ought  to  speak  authoritatively, 
and  authority -in  such  cases  is  incompatible  with  anything 
like  considerable  deviation  from  the  MSS.  On  the  «ame 
principle  M.  Ribbeck,  we  should  have  thought,  would  have 
done  better  in  retaining  what  look  like  remnants  of  ancient 
constructions.  Thus  in  Pacuv.  330,  qui  tibi  in  tutela  est  tra- 
ditus  is  quite  archaic,  like  QbXo^s  ponere^  condere^  &c.  with  in 
and  an  ablative ;  cf.  Viigil's  Mandet  humo  solita ;  and  so  in 
Att,  494 — 

Cum  somno  in  segetem  agrestis  cornutos  cient, 
the  simple  abl.  somno  should  have  been  kept,  even  if  Ca- 
tullus'/i^(fl«'  excita  somno  is  not  enough  to  defend  it  Again, 
why  should  super  satis  agere,  Pac  72,  be  altered  into  semper 
satis  a.,  when  the  combination  satis  superque  recurs  so  often  ? 
or  the  substantival  mhmtive,' Concertare  ac  dissentire partem 
da{t)  cursuni  acquiter,  "  to  dispute  and  disagree  in  part  (?  that 
part  should  dispute  and  disagree)  gives  free  course  on  both 
sides,"  be  tortured  into — 

Cotuentare  ae  dissentire  parti  ac  da  cur  sum  aequiter  f 
In  the  immediately  following  passage,  Pac,  75,  may  not  the 
MSS.   reading  demitum  imperiuMy  "the  tyranny  to  which 
they  are  broken  in,"  be  right  ?  and  in  Pac.  102 — 

Ossuum  inhumatum  aestuosam  auram, 
does  not  auram,  "  vapour,"  suit  the  sense  better  than  aulam, 
"a  pot"?    It  may  be  said  that  in  Pac.    114,  hymenaeum 
fremunt  AequakSy  aura  resonit  crepitu  musicOy  Euripides' — 

'A/ryciat  t€  vvv 
IfAyovffiy  ifityaioiaiV  a^Aeirat  $c  vav 
fi€\aepoy  (/.  T.  355), 

points  to  aula  (SailigeT)  as  a  more  than  probable  correction ; 
still  the  four  words  of  the  former  fragment  ought  to  be 
judged  by  themselves;  a  principle,  we  think,  scarcely 
estimated  at  its  fiill  value  by  M.  Ribbeck.     In  Pac.  161-3— 

quo  tamen  {t  quo  iam  me)  ipsa  orhitas 
Grandaeuitasquc  Pelei  per  penuriam 
Stirpis  subaxef, 

where  Ribb.  reads  penurianiy  subauxity  it  may  be  a  question 


whether  subaxit  =  subegerit  is  not  more  in  conformity  with 
per  penuriam:  particularly  as  subaugere  seems  to  have  no 
existence.     In  Pac  194 — 

Sed  haec  cluentur  hospitum  infidissimi, 
where  L.  Miiller  proposes  keic=hi;   it  seems  more  likely 
that  haecy  "  these  parts,"  is  genuine. 

In  the  well-known  fragment  from  the  Iliona  (197-201),  sus- 
pettso  somno,  the  reading  of  the  best  MSS.  is  in  complete  ac- 
cordance with  the  language  of  other  writers ;  sleep  as  a  god 
is  represented  as  hovering  lightly  over  the  sleeper,  or  trans- 
ferred to  a  state  of  somnolence,  the  same  word  naturally 
passes  into  the  idea  of  a  light  sleep,  ready,  so  to  speak,  to  take 
wing  with  the  least  disturbance.  In  200,  where  the  MSS. 
give  neu  relliquias  semiassi  reis  denudatis  ossibusy  after  Haupt's 
obviously  true  emendation,  sireis,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  whole  Hne  ran,  as  Bentley  in  part  suggested — 
Neu  relliquias  semiessi  sireis  denud.  ossibus. 

Another  fragment  of  the  same  play — 
Fac  ut  coepisti  banc  operam  mihi  desperpetem,  oculis  traxerim, 
is,  with  the  change  of  coepstiy  too  good  a  verse  to  be  altered : 
oculis  traxerim  would  seem  to  mean, "  let  me  drink  it  in  with 
my  eyes,"  like  haurire  oculiSy  &c. 

Enn.  Eum,  132 — 

Tacere  opino  esse  optumum  et  pro  4iiribus 
Sapere  atque  fabulari  tute  noueris, 

needs  only  an  ut  before  tute  to  make  the  sense  intelligible  : 
"  I  consider  it  best  to  be  silent,  and  to  show  such  wisdom 
as  one  can,  and  only  to  speak  in  accordance  with  one's  own 
knowledge." 
Enn.  360 — 

Animus  aeger  semper  err  at,  neque  pati  neque  petpeti 
Potest, 

patty  not  potiy  must  be  right :  "  it  can  neither  bear  nor 
bear  out"' 

.  These  remarks  are  offered  with  profound  deference  to  the 
eminent  scholar  whose  contributions  to  Latin  philology  are 
so  well  known  and  so  undeniable.  In  works  like  that  before 
us  the  method  may  be  said  to  be  half  the  battle ;  and  M. 
Ribbeck's  editions  of  the  Latin  Tragic  and  Comic  fragments 
were  among  the  earliest  specimens  of  that  distinct  arrange- 
ment of  text,  authorities,  and  critical  apparatus,  which  has 
since  become  de  rlgle.  If  we  have  ventured  to  question 
some  of  the  conclusions  of  this  new  edition  of  the  Tragic 
fragments,  it  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  immense  profit 
which  every  carefiil  reader  must  derive  from  its  learning  and 
research,  the  felicitousness,  nay  certainty,  of  many  of  its 
emendations,  in  a  word  the  impress  of  thoroughness  and 
mastery  which  it  displays  throughout.  In  such  men  doubts 
mean  so  much  that  they  are  almost  better  than  other  people's 
certainties  :  that  M.  Ribbeck's  second  thoughts  seem  some- 
times less  probable  than  his  first  is  a  sure  indication  of  the 
progress,  to  which  no  one  has  contributed  so  largely  as  him- 
self, of  the  study  in  its  multifarious  departments  of  Latin 
philology.  R.  Ellis. 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  INSCRIPTIONS. 
The  pretended  discovery  of  "  another  Moabite  stone,"  purport- 
ing to  be  set  up  by  Moses  in  honour  of  himself,  was  published 
by  Mr.  Lumley  in  the  Times  one  day,  and  contradicted  by  him 
the  next.  It  was  at  once  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  monument 
in  question  had  already  been  published  and  philologically  ex- 
plained in  the  Quarterly  Statement  No.  VI.  of  the  Palestine  Fund 
(1870),  und  Zeitscb.  d.  d.  morg,  Gesellschaft,  1871,  p.  429,  &c. 
But  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  differences  between  that  simple 
Nabataean  sepulchral  inscription,  which  no  doubt  has  not  been 
copied  with  perfect  accuracy,  and  the  copy  brought  home  by 
Mr.  Lumley,  but  deciphered  in  utter  contempt  of  philological 
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principles?  It  is  obvious  that  only  one  stone  with  such  an 
inscription  can  be  in  existence  ;  and  not  less  so,  that  if  it  was 
found  in  Umm-er-resas  (and  this  is  quite  certain),  the  same  in- 
scription cannot  have  come  to  light  in  Medeba,  a  place  which  is 
certainly  a  good  distance  off.  But  there  is  another  point  equally 
certain,  viz.  the  original  identity  of  the  characters  of  both  the 
inscriptions.  We  only  find  some  slight  alterations  in  the  form, 
and  tne  mode  of  connecting  and  separating  single  characters. 
We  aiso  find  the  characters  distributed  in  six  lines  in  the  new 
copy,  whereas  the  genuine  monument  presents  only  four  lines. 
A  copy  revised  in  accordance  with  the  original  one  of  Bechnam 
has  only  a  few  indistinct  marks  on  a  fifth  line.  But  when 
Shapira's  explanation  of  the  stone  is  exploded,  we  naturally  ask, 
whence  comes  the  stone  seen  by  Mr.  Lumley  at  Shapira's  house, 
36  inches  by  i8,  close  granite,  with  a  six  lines'  inscription? 
Clearly  there  is  a  monument  in  existence,  manufactured  probably 
by  Shapira  as  an  article  of  trade.  A  clever  fraud  for  Jerusalem, 
but  clumsy  enough  for  any  one  who  knows  inscriptions  !  There 
is  no  misunderstanding  here,  as  some  might  be  inclined  to  think, 
for  this  is  not  the  only  suspicious  inscription  which  has  passed 
through  the  hands  of  Shapira.  When  M.  Ganneau  lately  dis- 
covered a  stele  with  a  Greek  inscription,  forbidding  non- Israelites 
to  enter  the  inner  court  of  the  temple,  and  thus  harmonizing 
beautifully  with  Josephus,  Shapira  soon  afterwards  produced  a 
similar  though  smaller  stone  of  the  same  purport,  which  was 
asserted  to  have  been  found  on  the  same  spot.  He  refused 
however  to  allow  a  "  squeeze  *'  to  be  taken  on  account  of  pending 
negotiations  for  its  sale.  A  third  stone  in  the  possession  of  the 
same  man  is  much  more  suspicious.  The  characters  are  said  to 
agree  with  those  of  the  stone  of  Mesha — and  of  course  it  is  quite 
possible  that  other  stones  of  the  kind  exist— but  we  are  told  that, 
according  to  Shapira,  the  Beduin,  who  is  said  to  have  brought 
the  stone,  refused  to  mention  the  place  of  its  discovery.  The 
monument,  which  is  2i  feet  long,  i  i  foot  broad,  and  8  inches  thick, 
contains  four  lines  with  86  letters.  The  first  three  lines  are 
said  to  contain  the  1 17th  Psalm.  As  if  psalms  were  ever  engraved 
on  stone  !  Our  own  thoroughly  trustworthy  correspondent  writes  : 
"  I  have  already  had  people  in  Jerusalem  pointed  out  to  me  who 
know  about  the  manufacture  of  this  stone.  The  characters  have 
been  well  scratched  in  ;  but  the  stone  has  lain  in  a  kind  of  lye, 
so  as  to  get  an  antique  appearance."  Lately,  too,  I  received 
two  more  "  squeezes"  of  newly  discovered  Nabataean  inscriptions. 
On  examination,  the  one  (you  can  see  traces  of  the  stone  on  it !) 
which  passed  through  Shapira's  hands  stands  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  genuine  inscription  as  his  copy  from  Medeba  to  the 
genuine  inscription  of  Umm-er-resas. 

These  facts  seem  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  flourishing 
manufactory  of  inscriptions  in  Jerusalem.  Whether  Shapira  is 
thp  only  partner  in  the  concern  or  not  is  uncertain  ;  but  we  feel 
bound  to  address  a  warning  to  scholars,  and  particularly  to 
travellers  in  Palestine.  Mr.  Lumley  is  not  the  only  person  who 
has  been  deluded  by  Shapira,  for  a  letter  from  Jerusalem  in  the 
Athenctum  for  March  9  refers  apparently  to  several  of  his  for- 
geries as  "very  interesting  and  valuable  inscriptions."  Being 
personally  ac(][uainted  with  Shapira,  we  can  state  that  he  em- 
oraced  Christianity  from  purely  sordid  motives.  His  character 
is  just  suited  for  a  forger  of  inscriptions,  as  also  his  half-scholar- 
ship and  his  Jewish-German.  The  want  of  tact  exhibited  in 
vanous  quarters  in  the  tragic  history  of  the  Moabite  stone  begins 
to  bear  truit.  Beduins  go  in  quest  of  inscriptions;  then  pashas 
extort  them  from  them  out  of  avarice,  and  play  the  part  of 
harem-guardians  of  Semitic  monuments  ;  and  the  last  result  is 
now  before  us— the  convenient  though  clumsy  system  of  forgery. 

Albert  Socin. 


Intelligence. 

The  well-known  traveller  Captain  Burton  feels  called  upon  to  correct 
some  omissions  and  misstatements  in  the  current  accounts  of  the 
Moabite  stone.  In  the  Athettaum^  April  13,  he  gives  a  risumi  of  the 
palaeographical,  linguistic,  and  historical  peculiarities  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, and  flings  an  undeserved  taunt  at  the  scanty  band  of  English 


XV.,  **the  so-called  Isaiahnic  writings,"  to  the  reigns  of  Uzziah,  Ahaz, 
and  Hezekiah ;  and  contemptuously  dismisses  the  historically  important 
narrative  in  2  Kings  iii.  His  second  paper  {Athenaunty  April  20) 
opens  with  a  list  of  articles,  &c.,  on  the  inscription,  which,  except  its 


incomplete  supplement,  is  borrowed  without  acknowledgment  from 
Dr.  Wright  The  author  then  examines  one  by  one  the  statements  of 
Dr.  Petermann  in  the  German  Oriental  Zeitschrift  for  1870  with  a  full- 
ness and  authority  which  would  carry  conviction  were  it  not  for  his 
undisguised  anti-German  bias.  Both  articles  are  fuU  of  misprints.  We 
have  to  thank  the  author  for  the  information  that  M.  Ganneau  is  quite 
willing  to  part  with  the  stone,  but  that  complications  have  arisen  with 
the  Comte  de  Vogue. 

A  new  work,  by  Dr.  Richard  Volkmann,  on  the  rhetorical  systems 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (Berlin :  Ebeling  and  Plahn),  contains  an 
exhaustive  collection  of  the  material  furnished  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
rhetoricians,  Aristotle,  Comificius,  Cicero,  and  Quintilian,  also  the 
grammarians  and  scholiasts,  their  precepts  being  illustrated  by  numer- 
ous examples  from  the  Attic  orators  and  Cicero,  The  work  endeavours 
to  show  that  the  rhetoric  of  the  ancients  is  not  an  arbitrary  olla  podrida 
of  absurd  and  pedantic  rules,  but  a  thoughtful  and  refined  structure  of 
great  perspicuity,  and  which  may  be  of  importance  even  to  our  own 
time.  .Another  publication  of  the  same  firm  is  an  essay  by  the  younger 
Kinkel,  On  Euripides'  Relation  to  Art, 
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Readers  are  reminded  that  the  mention  of  New  Books,  Articles^ 
&*c,^  in  our  lists  is  intended  as  a  guarantee  of  their  importance. 

The  Editor  of  The  Academy  cannot  undertake  to  return  com- 
'  munications  which  are  not  asked  for. 

The  next  number  will  be  published  on  Saturday,  June  i,  cmd 
Advertisements  should  be  sent  in  by  May  28. 


Oeneral  Literature. 


A.  Bftinte-BeuTe.    SouTenira  et  IndisorStioiiB.    Paris :  Michel  \jhTj 

Frercs. 
A.  Sainte-Beave.    Nouveauz  Lundis.    Tome  troisi^me. 

There  is  something  pitifiJ  about  these  two  scrappy  volumes, 
a  sort  of  impression  of  the  gleaning  of  grapes  when  the 
vintage  is  done.  Of  course  the  deplorable  circumstances 
make  the  temptation  to  book-making  irresistible ;  and  even 
apart  from  the  two  fragments  of  autobiography  which  appear 
in  both,  the  two  volumes  contain  much,  both  in  the  way  of 
remains  and  of  anecdote,  which  was  too  good  to  be  wasted, 
and  the  time  has  not  come  for  a  life  of  Sainte-Beuve  in 
which  such  materials  might  have  been  used  without  sug- 
gesting the  suspicion  that  they  were  being  traded  upon. 

Sainte-Beuve  was  one  of  the  writers  who  suppress  their 
personality  without  escaping  from  it,  and  therefore  we  can 
neither  comprehend  their  writings  without  a  knowledge  of 
their  character  nor  reconstruct  the  character  without  needing 
any  help  beyond  the  writings.  .An  adequate  life  is  wanted, 
but  perhaps  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  adequate  life 
can  ever  be  written.  His  secretary  appeals  to  Sainte- 
Beuve's  correspondents,  but  it  will  surprise  few  if  the  appeal 
produces  nothing  more  interesting  than  an  interchange  of 
diplomatic  civilities  with  a  variety  of  celebrities,  with  all  the 
expression  of  opinion  coming  at  the  beginning  of  the  series, 
before  the  writer  had  forgotten  to  feel  and  learned  how  to 
criticise :  and  then  these  scanty  memorials  may  tell  us  very 
nearly  all  there  is  to  tell  of  a  great  writer,  whose  character 
n-us  too  guarded  to  be  easily  known,  perhaps  too  jealous  to 
be  worth  knowing.  The  fact  is,  he  was  too  important  not 
to  be  a  valuable  convert,  and- he  may  be  ^aid  to  have  passed 
his  life  in  tantalising  those  who  desired  to  proselytize  him ; 
he  could  never  abandon  his  intellectual  liberty,  and  he  could 
never  resist  the  fascination  of  tasting  and  tr3ang  to  the 
uttermost  what  he  never  meant  to  buy.  One  result  of  this 
cruel  curiosity  is  to  be  traced  in  the  inconsistencies  of  his 
great  work  on  Port-Royal  Through  all  the  successive 
revisions,  we  can  still  discern  what  passages  belong  to  the 
Lausanne  lectures,  when  the  subject  was  still  fresh,  when 
the  writer  was  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  luxury  of  being 
almost  persuaded.  They  stand  out  in  a  very  marked  con- 
trast from  the  successive  layers  of  erudition  which  Sainte- 
Beuve  continued  to  accumulate  with  admirable  diligence 
long  after  he  had  come  to  regard  the  ideas  of  Jansenism 
somewhat  in  the  light  of  a  squeezed  orange.  And  in  what 
Sainte-Beuve  says  of  himself,  and  in  what  his  last  secretary 
says  of  him  and  does  not  say,  we  find  the  trace  of  the  kind 
of  isolation  which  is  another  and  an  inevitable  result  of 
such  a  career.  A  man  who  had  been  acquainted  with  all 
that  was  best  in  France  had  none  nearer  to  him  at  last  than 
an  old  college  companion  whom  he  had  found  again  after 
almost  losing   sight  of  him   for  thirty  years,  and  had  to  : 
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apologize  to  an  old  friend  of   B^ranger  who  had  known 
Lisette  for  the  improvised  family  whom  he  might  meet  at 
his  table.     After  all  allowance  has  been  made  for  differences 
of  manners,  there  is  something  depressing  in  the  thought 
that  such  a  man  lived  so  long  in  the  world  without  taking 
root  in  it,  without  subduing  it,  and  without  really  rising  above 
it.     Still  he  was  not  subdued  himself:  he  was  free  to  the 
last  and  laborious  to  the  last,  and  if  he  measured  his  ideal 
obligations  more  jealously  than  could  have  been  wished,  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  he  acted  scrupulously  up  to  his  own 
standard,  and  that  unwearied  kindliness  to  individuals,  an 
indefatigable  activity  in  the  relief  of  tangible  distress  are 
higher  qualities  than  the  capacity  for  fidelity  to  a  school,  or 
a  coterie,  or  a  cause.  Material  external  success  is  a  secondary 
consideration,  but  it  came  at  last  in  a  manner  not  inadequate 
to  Sainte-Beuve*s  abihties  and  his  heroic  industry ;    it  is 
scarcely  worth  while  to  dwell  upon  a  drawback  whidi  it  is 
clear,  from  the  two  fragments  of  autobiography^,  he  felt  him- 
self.    An  undiscerning  public  was  ready  to  leap  to  the  con- 
clusion which  ungenerous  critics  were  ready  to  suggest,  that 
he  had  been  patronised  more  or  less  by  every  one  of  those 
whom  he  had  met,  and  from  whom  he  had  parted,  whose 
reputation  had  been  more  rapid,  perhaps  more  brilliant,  than 
his  own,  without  being  really  higher  and  without  being  so 
enduring.     His  highest  success  was  of  course  in  criticism, 
and  the  public  were  ready  again  to  exaggerate  the  extent  to 
which  he  had  not  succeeded  in  the  line  of  creative  literature. 
From  this  point  of  view,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  five 
large  editions  of  La  Voluptk,  "  toutes  rtelles^  were  actually 
sold ;  and  that  the  copyright  of  the  first  edition  of  Joseph 
Delorme,  the  first  work  of  an  unknown  writer,  was  judged 
worth  600  francs.    Perhaps  the  most  interesting  biographical 
matter  after  the  two  fragments  of  autobiography  are  some 
letters  to  the  college  friend  whom  Sainte-Beuve  found  again 
in  the  autumn  of  his  days ;  they  date  from  the  early  days  of 
Romanticism,  and  it  is  curious  to  see  the  essential  manliness 
and  reasonableness    of   the  writer  breaking  through  the 
morbid  fervour  of  the  school.     He  must  have  smiled,  and 
perhaps  his  correspondent  would  have  smiled  too,  if  they 
ever  re-read  a  serious  exhortation  to  a  man  who  had,  very 
sensibly,  accepted  an  appointment  in  a  country  Lycee,  to 
resign  himself  to  his  tragical  fate,  to  submit  to  have  had  no 
youth,  and  no  past,  and  no  future.     Some  light  is  thrown  on 
two  contested  passages  in  Sainte-Beuve's  later  career:  the 
famous  Good  Friday  dinner,  and  his  migration    from  the 
ex-official  Moniteur  to  the  anti-dynastic  Temps,    It  is  shown, 
with  almost  superfluous  completeness,  that  the  first  was  in 
no  sense  a  "  demonstration ; "  but  the  scandal  must  have 
been  foreseen  at  least  as  a  possibility,  and  no  doubt  the 
company  thought  it  important  not  to  be  hampered  by  it 
Sainte-Beuve  was  willing  to  humour  a  friend  who  disliked 
dining  with  thirteen  at  table ;  it  seems  that  he  found  it  less 
easy  to  respect  a   feehng  which  he  regarded  as   equally 
superstitious  and  more  influential.  The  other  matter  is  more 
perplexing.     He  had  undoubtedly  a  strong  claim  upon  the 
Moniteur,  and   the  Moniteur  was   singularly  indiscreet  in 
showing  that  it  still  dragged  its  chain  :  opinions  will  always 
differ  as  to  whether  Sainte-Beuve  was  justified  in  the  way  in 
which  he  resented  the  oflicious  pusillanimity  of  the  editor 
who  suppressed  an  article  on  some  public  lectures  which 
offended  the  clerical  party.     It  will  be  easy  to  deny  that 
his  conduct  was  in  any  degree  disloyal,  and  hard  to  maintain 
that  it  was  exactly  generous  or  delicate. 

The  fact  is,  that  he  was  one  of  heaven's  Swiss  like  General 
Jomini,   welcome  and  valuable  in  all  camps,  at  home  in 
none,  and  therefore  exposed  to  mortifications  which  they 
always  knew  how  to  resent.     There  is  a  sort  of  fitness  in   - 
the  fact  that  his  last  great  effort  was  a  rehabilitation  of  the 
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famous  tactician  whose  works  h^d  become  the  text-books  of 
the  army  from  which  he  had  been  driven;  and  the  complete- 
ness with  which  the  writer  has  succeeded  in  realising  or  in 
seeming  to  realise  what  constitutes  the  merit  of  a  writer  on 
tactics,  what  constitutes  the  special  merit  of  Jomini,  is  one 
of  the  most  astonishing  tours  de  force  in  literature,  especially 
when  we  remember  that  it  was  performed  by  a  man  of 
nearly  seventy,  suffering  under  a  painful  and  incurable 
disease.  On  the  other  hand,  we  should  have  been  glid  to 
have  had  some  discussion  of  Napoleon's  dictum,  that  Jomini 
was  a  good  writer  and  a  bad  officer.  In  general,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  finished  little  biographies  which  were  Sainte- 
Beuve's  speciality  hardly  seem  to  an  English  reader  to  deserve 
the  name  of"  Studies ; "  they  assume  absolutely  no  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  reader,  though  they  always  start  from  the 
fullest  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  consequently  the 
latter  from  first  to  last  is  always  in  the  attitude  of  imparting 
information  rather  than  in  the  attitude  of  answering  questions. 
It  is  natural  to  compare  them  to  Plutarch,  and  they  hardly 
gain  by  the  comparison :  the  scientific  superiority  of  the 
Parisian  to  the  Chaeronean  is  unquestionable,  but  so  is  the 
inferiority  of  subject ;  and  on  the  literary  side  we  have  to 
choose  between  easy  perfection  of  execution  and  breadth  of 
treatment  and  an  elevated  tone.  The  article  on  Joachim 
du  Bellay,  one  of  the  poets  of  the  Pleiad^  has  much  interest, 
both  of  a  biographical  and  a  literary  kind.  Sainte-Beuve 
claims  for  him  the  merit  of  having  first  formed  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  use  to  which  all  the  French  classicists  from 
Racine  to  Chenier  would  put  ancient  literature.  Malherbe 
was  a  hackneyed  subject,  and  perhaps  the  paper  on  him 
WAS  hardly  worth  reprinting:  its  principal  merit  is  the 
insight  with  which  the  writer  deplores  the  misfortune  of 
French  poetry  in  having  no  continuous  tradition.  It  was 
originally  written  in  the  year  of  the  Italian  campaign,  the 
year  that  Sainte-Beuve  received  the  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour — at  a  time  when  a  disinterested  critic 
might  have  found  as  many  reasons  for  supporting  the  empire 
as  Malherbe  found  for  his  devotion  to  Henri  IV.  and 
Richelieu.  We  have  one  of  the  first  traces  of  the  writer's 
disenchantment  with  imperialism  in  a  wonderfully  just  and 
stinging  sketch  of  true  and  spurious  Caesars,  dashed  off  as 
an  introduction  to  an  article  on  the  Vie  de  Cesar,  which  he 
was  vainly  pressed  to  review.  As  the  article  was  never 
meant  to  be  completed,  the  introduction  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  jcu  d' esprit;  from  this  point  of  view  it  is  hardly  a  defect 
that  both  classes  are  generalised  from  a  single  instance. 

G.  A.  SiMCOX. 

NOR  WEGIAN  FAIR  Y-TALES. 


Norwegian  Popular  Tales,  told  by  P.  Chr.  Asbjomsen.  New  Col- 
lection, [yorske  Folkt-Evmtyr,  fortalte  af  P.  Chr.  Asbjomsen. 
Ny  Samling.]     Christiania :  Dybwad,  1 871. 

Norwegian  Huldre-Talea  and  Popular  IjegendB,  told  by  P.  Chr. 
Asbjomsen.  Third  Edition.  \Norske  Huldre-Eventyr  og  Folkesagn^ 
fortalte  af  P.  Chr.  Asbjomsen.  Tredje  Udgave.]  Christiania: 
Steensballe,  1870. 

One  of  the  most  competent  judges  of  fairy  literature, 
Andersen,  began  a  biographical  notice  of  Peter  Christian 
Asbjomsen,  which  he  published  some  years  ago  in  a  Copen- 
hagen periodical,  with  the  following  words : — 

"  In  the  lonely  wood  with  its  changeful  play  of  sunbeam  and  shadow, 
where  the  silence  is  only  broken  by  the  patter  of  the  distant  waterfall, 
or  the  melancholy  flute-notes  of  the  throsde,  or  the  ring  of  the  axe  as 
the  trees  are  marked  and  felled  to  be  carried  down  by  the  current  to 
the  landing-place  ;  amongst  the  mountain  dairies,  where  the  hills  echo 
to  the  tones  of  the  reed-pipe,  to  the  pet  names  of  the  cattle  herded 
home,  and  to  the  joyous  laughter  of  youth  ;  in  the  block-house  where 
the  goodwife  sits  at  the  humming  spin-wheel  through  the  long  winter 


evenings,  while  the  skilful  husband  and  his  sons  carve  the  useful  trifles 
which  are  eagerly  purchased  at  distant  markets  ;  there,  far  away  to 
the  north,  the  fragrant  flowers  of  fairy-tale  still  put  forth  their  shoots. 
Yet  do  not  think  that  it  is  given  to  every  comer  to  receive  a  full  and 
pure  impression  of  their  simple  natural  beauty,  that,  fresh  and  blooming 
as  they  are,  he  has  but  to  stretch  out  a  hand  and  seize  them  ;  far  other- 
wise, this  tender  blossom  is  a  mimosa  which  closes  its  petals  at  the  least 
unfriendly  touch.  He  who  would  pluck  it  must  have  a  soul  filled  with 
love  for  nature  and  the  life  of  the  people,  an  eye  which  has  been  touched 
with  the  magic  salve — no  other  can  so  much  as  see  it ! — That  this  is 
really  so,  any  one  may  satisfy  himself  who  compares  all  previous  col- 
lections of  Norwegian  fairy-lore  with  that  of  Asbjomsen  and  Moe, 
which  made  its  first  appearance  in  1842,  and  has  not  long  since  been 
presented  to  us  in  a  fourth  edition.  In  this  collection,  and  in  none  of 
the  others,  we  And  the  fairy-tale  as  it  still  lives  in  the  mouth  of  the 
people,  and  have  therefore  no  difliculty  in  understanding  how  this  work 
possesses  a  significance  in  Norway  whith  has  left  profound  traces  on  the 
best  recent  literature  of  that  country." 

The  collection  of  fairy-tales  of  which  Andersen  speaks  was 
received  on  its  first  appearance  with  *  universal  applause, 
was  translated  into  several  languages  (into  English  by  Dasent), 
and  made  Asbjomsen's  name  most  favourably  known.  The 
present  long  expected  continuation  possesses  all  the  merits 
of  the  first  collection  in  an  equal  degree,  and  will  be  no  less 
welcome,  so  that  it  will  no  doubt  shortly  be  made  accessible 
to  the  English  public  in  a  translation.  Part  of  it  has  already 
been  given  to  the  world  in  the  Yu/etrceet,  "  The  Christmas- 
tree,"  published  by  Asbjomsen  in  1850-52  and  i860 — 23,000 
copies  of  which  were  sold  the  first  year.  All  these  are  now 
brought  together  with  the  addition  of  new  tales,  which,  con- 
tinuing the  numbers  of  the  old  series,  reach  from  61  to  105. 
The  great  majority  are  identical  in  substance  with  the  cycles 
of  legendary  fiction  already  met  with  in  and  out  of  Europe, 
though  they  present  some  novel  features ;  but  others  again 
are  entirely  new,  so  that  the  whole  collection,  apart  from 
the  charm  of  the  style,  offers  much  promising  material  for 
scientific  research. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  second  of  the  collections 
under  discussion,  the  Huldre-Tales  and  Popular  Legends, 
And  yet  we  have  not  to  do  here  with  fairy-tales  proper, 
which  are  at  home  everywhere  and  nowhere,  but  with 
legends  attached  to  definite  localities,  and  derived  from  the 
special  national  mythology.  Thus  the  Huldre-tales  tell  of 
the  Huldre-folk,  Norwegian  mountain  and  wood  elves,  who, 
however,  belong  to  the  same  class  as  the  English  and  Scotch 
fairies,  brownies,  daoine  shee,  good  neighbours,  &c,  so  that 
the  same  legend  is  often  told  in  Norway  as  in  England  or 
Scotland.  Thus  Sir  Walter  Scott  relates  in  his  well-known 
introduction  to  the  ballad  The  Young  Tamlane,  how  "  that 
a  Gallovidian  gentleman  was  one  day  taking  the  air  near  his 
own  house,  and  was  suddenly  accosted  by  a  little  old  man 
arrayed  in  green,  who  gg,ve  him  to  understand  that  he  re- 
sided under  his  habitation,  and  that  he  had  great  reason  to 
complain  of  a  drain  or  common  sewer,  which  emptied  itself 
directly  into  his  chamber  of  dais,"  &c.  Quite  similar  is  the 
complaint  of  a  Norwegian  Huldre-man  against  his  neighbour, 
in  the  legend  given  by  Asbjomsen,  p.  99,  which  is  also  to  be 
met  with  in  Denmark  and  Germany.  So  in  Henderson's 
Notes  on  the  Folk-lore  of  the  Northern  Counties  of  England, 
p.  154,  there  is  a  legend  of  the  smith  of  Yarrowfoo't,  and 
(p.  158)  another  from  Berwickshire,  both  of  which  bear  a 
close  resemblance  to  several  passages  in  the  Norwegian 
(and  other)  tales;  Asbjomsen,  pp.  5, 193,  364.  I  pass  over 
other  instances  of  the  same  kind  to  call  attention  in  general 
terms  to  the  interest  of  the  matter  and  the  riveting  charm 
of  the  narration  in  these  Popular  Legends^  qualities  especi- 
ally remarkable  in  Skarvene  fra  Udrost,  "  The  Cormorants 
from  Udrost,"  "  The  Three  Corbies,"  ^c.  The  last  of  these 
is  in  the  section  Til  HavSy  "At  Sea,"  under  the  title 
Makreldorging,  "  Mackerel-dredging,"  as  it  is  on  a  fishing 
expedition  of  this  kind  that  the  legend  is  supposed  to  be  told 
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l)y  an  old  fisherman.  All  the  legends  are  introduced  in  a 
frame  of  similar  character,  which  gives  the  author  an  oppor- 
tunity of  representing  this  or  that  neighbourhood,  this  or 
that  class  of  the  Nonvegian  people,  in  so  clear  and  attractive 
and  yet  so  natural  and  hfe-like  a  manner,  that  the  reader 
feels  as  if  he  were  actually  amongst  the  woods  and  moun- 
tains of  Norway  with  the  dramatis  persanae^  as  Asbjomsen's 
characters  may,  with  literal  propriety,  be  called,  for  they  are 
really  the  actors  of  little  dramas,  which  he  sets  before  the 
reader  with  an  art  that  looks  like  nature.  As  another  Danish 
writer  has  remarked,  no  professional  dramatist  could  show 
greater  skill  than  he  does  in  preparing  the  occasions  on 
which  his  tales  as  it  were  introduce  themselves.  The  poet 
nowhere  appears,  and  yet  the  work  is  one  of  the  most  richly 
poetical  with  which  we  are  acquainted;  the  descriptions 
are  so  varied  and  many-sided  that  new  pictures  are  always 
.  being  disclosed,  and  one  wanders  through  the  whole  country 
hunting  and  fishing,  up  to  the  mountain  homesteads,  along 
the  streams  and  through  the  woods,  with  companions  in 
whom  one  seems  to  recognise  old  acquaintances,  "  whether 
they  be  huntsmen,  or  plank-carriers,  or  gipsies,  or  highland 
dairy-maids,  or  conjuresses"  {sigfie-kiarringer,  literally  "spell- 
women  ") ;  in  a  word,  Norwegian  nature  and  the  Norwegian 
people  are  cast  bodily  by  the  poet  into  a  single  volume. 
That  this  is  so  appears  from  the  repeated  editions  pf  his 
works,  of  which  each  one  is  more  perfect  in  form  than  its 
predecessor.  From  year  to  year  he  penetrates  further  into 
the  inmost  life  and  nature  of  those  classes  of  his  country- 
men who  chiefly  figure  in  his  works,  and  from  whom  he 
•derives  the  legends  there  communicated.  His  official  posi- 
tion as  ranger  of  the  Norwegian  forests  is  an  important 
assistance  to  him  in  "this  way,  as  he  has  to  traverse  the 
country  every  year,  visiting  now  this  now  that  district,  not 
omitting  those  most  remote  and  inaccessible,  so  that  he  only 
tells  and  describes  what  he  has  seen  and  experienced  in  his 
own  person.  As  long  vacatioii  tours,'  hunting  and  fishing 
excursions,  and  especially  summer  trips  to  Norway,  are  the 
order  of  the  day  in  England,  we  can  recommend  no  better 
guide  and  companions  than  those  masterly  descriptions  of 
Asbjomsen  of  the  country  and  people  of  Norway ;  while 
those  who  are  not  able  to  see  with  their  own  eyes  may 
trust  instead  to  his;  his  glance  is  indefinitely  more  pene- 
trating, and  sees  more  justly,  than  that  of  all  the  authors  of 
travels  in  Norway  put  together.  It  would  therefore  be  a 
very  thankworthy  undertaking  on  the  part  of  whoever  will 
make  this  work  accessible  to  the  English  public  in  a  trans- 
lation ;  the  necessary  permission  would  doubtless  be  readily 
conceded,  and  such  a  work  might  count  upon  the  best  re- 
ception and  a  wide  popularity.  It  is  seldom  that  so  many 
excellent  qualities  are  combined  as  here. 

Felix  Liebrecht. 


LITER  AR  Y  NOTES. 


M.  Charles  Aubertin,  in  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes  (May  i), 
derives  from  the  correspondence  of  the  Abb^  Dubois  some  in- 
teresting details  concerning  the  share  of  that  Figaro-like  diplo- 
matist m  the  negotiations  between  France  and  England  in 
1717-18  ;  from  which  it  appears  that,  though  Dubois  was  chiefly 
devoted  to  his  own  interest  and  that  of  the  regent  his  master, 
the  charge  of  venality  brought  against  him  by  Saint-Simon  was 
as  inaccurate  as  many  others  of  that  writer's  statements,  and 
that  his  real  talent  was  for  administering  bribes,  though  he 
never  succeeded  in  prevailing  on  Lord  Stanhope  to  accept  the 
6op,ooo  hvres  which  he  was  empowered  to  offer  him  at  the 
Hague.  

The  attempts  made  during  the  siege  of  Paris  to  establish  a 
-sjstem  of  signals  with  mirrors  and  reflected  light  appear  to  have 


failed  only  because  there  was  no  spot  in  the  city  high  enough  for 
the  rays  of  light  not  to  be  intercepted  by  the  curve  of  the  earth's 
outline  before  they  had  reached  a  serviceable  distance.  The 
recent  experiments  at  Montpellier,  directed  by  M.  Le  Verrier, 
seem  to  promise  ultimate  success,  and  an  exceedingly  simple 
apparatus  is  suggested  for  enabling  two  bodies  of  troops  to  dis- 
cover each  other's  whereabouts,  and  so  establish  telegraphic 
communication.  _.^ 

"  Novelties  in  Poetry  and  Criticism,"  in  Fraser  for  May,  is  an 
attempt  to  hold  an  equal  balance  between  the  poets  "generically 
known"  as  the  "new  school"  and  Mr.  Tennyson,  with  whom  the 
author  also  classes  Mr.  Browning,  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  George  Eliot, 
and  Mr.  Lowell,  as  possessing  more  or  less  truly  classical  virtue. 
He  points  out  that  the  "new  school"  is  only  held  together  by 
certain  principles  of  art  criticism,  and  that  the  poetical  merits  of 
Messrs.  Rossetti,  Morris,  and  Swinburne,  though  equally  real, 
are  widely  different  and  independent  of  their  common  theories. 


A.  G.  Stapleton  contributes  to  Macmillan  some  very  interest- 
ing reminiscences  of  Canning  and  Frere,  and  some  of  the  squibs 
jointly  composed  by  them  in  1825  for  the  amusement  of  their 
private  circle.  In  prose  the  two  friends  thought  in  such  har- 
mony that  each  would  finish  the  sentence  the  other  had  begun ; 
two  unpublished  pieces  of  satirical  verse  are  equally  character- 
istic of  the  difference  between  their  styles,  the  playful  airiness  of 
Frere  being  perhaps'  as  much  more  poetical  as  it  is  less  telling 
than  Canning's  concise  ironical  eloquence. 


JmNenen  Reich  (April  12,  19)  contains  an  interesting  study,  by 
Gustav  Freytag,  on  Nicolaus  von  der  Fliie,  a  monk  of  Unler- 
walden,  who  was  commonly  reported,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  to  have  lived  for  twenty  years  without  food,  and  who 
was  ultimately  canonised,  although  a  vision  seen  by  him  had 
been  interpreted  of  a  coming  Antichrist,  whom  Luther  subse- 
quently identified  with  the  pope.  Nicolaus  was  a  layman,  quite 
ignorant,  and  left  a  wife  and  ten  children  in  the  world  when  he 
settled  in  his  hermitage ;  to  the  visitors  who  pressed  him  to  say 
if  it  was  true  that  he  lived  without  food,  his  only  answer  was, 
"  Gott  weiss  ! "  and  his  great  natural  shrewdness  seems  to  have 
been,  all  things  considered,  very  little  tainted  with  charlatanism  ; 
in  1 48 1  his  representations  were  successful  in  restoring  a  good 
understanding  between  the  towns  and  country  districts  of  Switzer- 
land. Several  contemporaries  described  the  impressions  made 
on  them  by  this  saint,  and  it  is  curious  that  the  passages  of 
ancient  journals,  &c.  modernised  by  Herr  Freytag  resemble 
nothing  so  much  as— Walter  Scott,  whose  pictures  of  society  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  middle  ages  are  a  good  deal  more  faithful 
than  it  has  been  fashionable  of  late  to  admit. 


In  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes  (April  15)  M.  Renan  com- 
pletes his  Hfe  of  Nogaret;  and  M.  Louis  Etienne  reviews  Le 
Thidtre  from  1869  to  1872.  M.  Sardou  is  accused  of  always 
sacrificing  the  moral  unity  of  his  situation  to  an  ingenious  and 
effective  plot.  M.  Octave  Feuillet  is  the  only  modem  dramatist 
who  succeeds  in  making  passion  supply  the  element  of  fatality 
indispensable  to  tragical  efiect.  M.  Augier's  dialogue  is  ad- 
mirable, but  he  is  deficient  in  want  of  feeling.  M.  Dumas'  latest 
works  would  be  excusable. mistakes  if  they  had  appeared  without 
prefaces,  but  if  the  theatre  is  the  confessional  of  society,  M. 
Dumas  treats  his  penitents  too  much  like  those  casuists  who 
suggest  more  sins  than  would  naturally  occur  to  lay  minds. 
M.  Pailleron  has  poetic  merit  enough  to  succeed  in  the  higher 
comedy.  M.  Godinet*s  ingenuity  is  undeniable  even  when  most 
perverse.  M.  Meilhac  only  wants  measure  and  correctness  to 
attain  a  legitimate  success  ;  moreover,  the  public  is  getting  tired 
of  the  artifices  which  have  amused  it  for  twenty  years ;  it  still 
goes  to  the  theatre  from  habit,  but  would  welcome  more  am- 
bitious poetry  and  sterner  morality  than  is  offered  it  at  present 

H.  Oesterley  writes  to  the  Allgefneine  Zeitungio  ^\n\  out, 
what  has  not  been  noticed  before,  that  the  prose  Latin  versions 
of  the  old  French  poem  Dolopathos  are  certainly  derived  from 
a  metrical  original,  as  was  supposed,  for  that  whole  passages 
can  be  turned  back  into  verse  with  very  slight  changes  and 
transpositions.     He  is  preparing  a  critical  edition  of  the  work. 
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M.  Philippson,  in  Im  Neuen  Reich  (April  26),  writes  on  the 
"  religious  policy  of  Henry  IV."  to  the  effect  that  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  policy  and  very  little  religion  in  his  conduct,  and 
that  his  tolerance  was  even  more  the  result  of  scepticism  than  of 
calculation,  but  no  fresh  facts  are  adduced  in  support  of  this  un- 
favourable view.  

A  collection  of  Danish  tales  of  peasant  life  in  Jutland  has 
lately  been  published  by  "  Thyregod  "  (?  a  nom  de  plume)  called 
Blandt  Bander,  Some  of  them  have  literary  merit  of  a  very 
high  order,  and  they  are  all  thoroughly  genuine  and  national  in 
character.  «___ 

Klaus  Groth*s  lectures  on  "  Lessing  and  his  Time,"  which  we 
before  announced  (Academy,  vol.  iii.  p.  64),  were  delivered  in  Ger- 
man at  the  Taylorian  Institution  at  Oxford  on  the  22nd,  23rd,  and 
25th  of  April,  to  a  small  though  attentive  audience.  As  is 
inevitable  in  the  present  phase  of  professorial  sentiment  in 
Germany,  the  political  side  of  Lessing  was  brought  into  especial 
prominence.  It  was  Lessing  who  emancipated  German  literature 
from  French  influence,  and  directed  attention  to  England  and 
especially  to  Shakespeare. 


Art  and  Archaeology. 

Fairy-Tales.     By  Hans  Christian  Andersen.     Illustrated  by  E.  V.  B. 

Sampson  Low. 
Illustrations  to  Faust.    By  Paul  Konewka. 
Falstaflf  und  seine  Oesellen.    Von  Paul  Konewka.     Strassburg. 

This  new  book  of  E.  V.  B.  displays  the  same  faculty 
that  charmed  us  in  her  Story  tvithout  an  End  and  Dream 
Book,  yet  for  some  reason  or  other  it  is  not  quite  so  satis- 
factory as  either.  The  peculiar  ability  of  the  artist  seems 
hardly  sympathetic  with  Andersen's  naivete  and  northern 
homeliness.  Something  more  quaint  and  simple,  and  above 
all  more  individual  in  style,  than  these  elaborate  designs 
would  have  been  better  suited  to  express  the  pathos  of  the 
"  Ugly  Duckling  "  or  the  "  Little  Mermaid."  As  it  is,  the  massive 
background  of  cypress-trees  and  southern  hills,  the  Floren- 
tine young  men  from  Pinturrhicchio  or  Gozzoli,  which  illus- 
trate the  last  scene  of  the  "Wild  Swans,"  or,  again,  tne 
Albanesque  water-babies  in  the  "Little  Mermaid,"  touch 
a  wrong  chord.  The  wicked  princess  in  the  "Fellow 
Travellers,"  arrayed  in  poisonous  greens  and  yellows,  with 
black  hair  and  sallow  beauty,  is  more  akin  to  the  spirit  of 
Andersen ;  while  the  two  pictures  of  the  water  and  the  air — 
carp  and  swallow  life,  studied  each  in  its  own  element — 
which  accompany  the  tale  of  Thumbkinetta,  would,  we  feel 
sure,  gratify  the  author's  soul.  Through  all  these  pictures 
the  special  talent  of  E.  V.  B. — ^great  deUcacy  of  taste,  sensi- 
bility to  varied  forms  of  beauty,  sympathy  with  styles  as 
remote  and  different  as  possible  from  one  another — can  be 
traced.  Her  instinct  for  what  is  graceful  in  decoration 
appears  on  the  frontispiece  in  the  wreath  of  swans'  necks 
and  heads,  marvellously  intertwined.  Her  power  of  ex- 
pressing religious  mysticism  is  seen  in  the  "  Angel  of  the 
Garden  of  Paradise;"  the  weirdness  of  her  fancy,  in  the 
portrait  of  the  Wicked  Princess.  These  are  all  characteris- 
tics of  the  Dream  Book;  but  we  repeat  that  in  that  publica- 
tion they  botli  were  more  in  place,  and  had  a  freer  scope. 
A  Book  of  Dreams  may  well  contain  many  moods  of  shifting 
insight  into  the  beauty  and  mystery  of  the  world.  The 
illustration  of  so  peculiar  an  author  as  Andersen  demands 
more  unity  of  style  in  the  artist.  Another  remark  too  may 
be  made — that  the  minute  and  delicate  workmanship  of 
E.  V.  B.  suffers  grievously  from  the  crude  daubing  of  the 
colourist.  This  is  most  noticeable  in  the  first  illustration  to 
the  "  Wild  Swans  "  at  p.  8.  When  we  compare  this  with  the 
fine  touches  reproduced  by  photography  in  the  Dream  Book, 
and  far  more  with  the  delicate  original  from  which  the 
chromolithographs  are  copied,  and  which  were  lately  on  view 


in  the  Dudley  Gallery,  we  are  jusdy  indignant  The  new 
translation  of  these  eight  stories  of  Ajiderscn  is  excellent  in 
freshness  and  simplicity. 

Turning  to  the  work  of  the  late  Mr.  Konewka,  we  pass  at 
once  from  the  region  of  strong  colours,  carefully  constructed 
pictures,  and  multifarious  moods,  to  the  eloquent  monotony 
of  shadow-land.  This  artist  lived  in  a  curious  world— a 
world  of  silhouettes,  black  oudines  moving  on  a  white  back- 
ground, expressing  nothing  by  the  eye,  depending  on  no 
accessories  for  effect,  but  owing  their  XSt  and  meaning  to 
pure  attitude  and  action,  and  the  outline  of  features  in  pro-, 
file.  The  necessities  of  Mr.  Konewka's  chosen  style  have 
forced  him  to  study  all  the  expressiveness  of  dumb-show  ; 
the  result  is  that  few  artists  better  understand  how  to  tell  a 
story  or  to  indicate  a  character  by  the  raising  of  a  hand,  the 
curve  of  a  back,  the  peculiarities  of  curls  in  hair,  &c.  As 
may  be  readily  understood,  this  art  of  indirect  indications 
lends  itself  better  to  slight  or  humorous  subjects  than  to 
what  is  profound  or  tragic.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we 
prefer  Mr.  Konewka's  children's  books  and  Falstaff  to  his 
Faust  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  mood  of  passionate 
despondency  expressed  by  Faust's  exclamation,  "  Entbehren 
sollst  du,  soUst  entbehren,"  is  adequately  rendered  by  mere 
attitude  in  the  silhouette,  that  the  distinction  between  Mar- 
garet innocent  and  happy,  and  Margaret  passionate  or  mad, 
is  also  made  quite  clear  by  little  alterations  in  the  tension  of 
the  limbs  and  the  arrangement  of  the  dress  and  hair.  Per- 
haps the  great  value  of  these  silhouettes  is  to  bring  home 
vividly  to  our  minds  the  pregnancy  of  meaning  which  the 
slightest  movement  of  the  body  can  convey.  A  whole  new 
science  of  physiognomy  in  attitude  seems  to  be  revealed. 
Mr.  Konewka's  children  are  particularly  charming.  His 
little  boys  have  a  quite  peculiar  grace.  His  pifferari  dance 
and  caper  in  the  most  attractive  manner.  But  it  is  in  Falstajj^ 
and  the  whole  of  his  humorous  circle,  Poins,  Pistol,  Peto, 
Slender,  Shallow,  Bardolph,  and  the  Merry  Wives,  that  he 
has  shown  the  greatest  wealth  of  fancy.  To  some  extent, 
both  in  Faust  and  in  Falstaff,  he  has  learned  from  Retzsch ; 
but  in  his  own  province  of  expressive  attitude  and  dumb 
show  he  stands  unrivalled  among  artists. 

J.  A.  Symonds. 

THE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY 
OF  ARTS. 

It  cannot  but  be  acknowledged  that  portraits  constitute  as  usual 
the  principal  feature,  if  not  the  principal  interest,  of  this  year's 
exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts.  Millais  leads  off  with 
his  splendid  tour  de  force,  "Hearts  are  Trumps;  Portraits  of 
Elizabeth,  Diana,  and  Mary,  daughters  of  Walter  Armstrong, 
Esq."  Then  come  his  portraits  of  Sir  James  Paget,  of  the 
Marquis  of  Westminster,  and  of  Master  Liddell,  son  of  Charles 
Liddell,  Esq. — each  in  its  way  as  good  as  can  be.  Never  were 
the  splendid  physical  endowments  of  this  painter  more  manifest. 
As  a  painter  of  pure  sense  impressions  he  stands  unrivalled. 
There  can  be  nothing  more  startlingly  read  than  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  spectator  who  enters  Gallery  3  by  the  figures  of 
the  girls  playing  cards,  who  regard  him  from  the  other  end  of  the 
room.  They  are  more  real,  more  alive,  than  the  living  men  and 
women  who  gaze  on  them.  This  powerful  illusion  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  scale  of  colour  selected  for  rendering  the  sub- 
ject We  find  the  keynote  in  the  white  azaleas  of  the  upper 
left-hand  comer,  and,  starting  thence,  the  whole  is  set  before  u& 
with  complete  unity  of  tone,  in  unmistakable,  unmysterious 
daylight.  Given  the  kejmote,  which  is  of  course  absolutely  in 
the  discreticm  of  the  artist,  everything  is  right.  As  regards  the 
apparently  reckless  handling,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
science  of  representation  is  a  science  of  symbols,  and  that  each 
man  has  to  a^dapt  or  invent  symbols  fitted  to  express  the  class  of 
facts  which  he  has  intended  to  represent.  In  Mr.  Millais'  case 
the  symbols  which  he  employs  are  so  admirably  calculated  to 
render  the  matter  which  he  mtends  to  render  that  we  cannot 
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quarrel  with  theni,  though  we  may  feel  that  they  partake  more 
of  the  nature  of  sleight  of  hand  than  of  mie  workmanship.  In 
his  kindscapes,  as  in  his  portraits  of  the  surgeon,  Uie  marquis, 
and  the  boy,  we  may  be  sure  that  we  have  all  that  Mr.  Millais 
saw  of  each  scene,  or  of  each  creature,  expressed  in  symbols 
fully  adequate  to  the  purpose.  As  a  painter  Mr.  Whistler  can- 
not compete  with  the  splendid  realism  of  Millais.  But  Mr. 
Whistler  takes  a  foremost  place  in  virtue  of  the  intellectual 
power  which  he  has  shown  in  his  forcible  "  Arrayment  in  Grey 
and  Black ;  Portrait  of  the  Painter's  Mother."  The  treatment  of 
the  subject  is  stiff,  und  harsh  even  to  painfulness.  At  first  sight 
in  its  voluntary  renunciation  of  any  attempt  to  rouse  pleasurable 
sensations  by  line,  or  form,  or  colour,  it  brings  up  a  vision  of  the 
typical  Huguenot  interior — protestantism  in  a  Catholic  countr>'. 
Then,  the  longer  we  dwell  on  it,  the  more  cruelly  vivid  becomes 
the  presentment  to  us  of  life  with  its  sources  of  joy  sealed  or 
exhausted.  Mr.  Millais,  as  we  have  noticed  above,  starts 
directly  from  his  sense  impressions  unmodified  by  any  mental 
operation  ;  Mr.  Whistler  starts  from  a  precisely  opposite  point  of 
view.  The  attitude  of  mind  in  his  sitter  being  conceived,  he  has 
worked  it  out,  selecting  the  key  of  colour  and  the  lines  of  com- 
position so  as  to  enforce,  as  it  were,  rather  the  mental  attitude 
than  the  material  facts.  In  Mr.  Watts  we  have  an  artist  who  is 
without  the  physical  force  of  Millais,  and  (looking  at  Mr. 
WTiistler's  work  of  this  year)  without  the  intellectual  vigour  of 
Whistler.  But  Mr.  Watts  has  a  vein  of  poetic  sensibility,  and  a 
refined  taste,  which  make  his  work  always  interesting  however 
unequal.  His  portraits  of  Mr.  Calderon  and  Mr.  Dunlop  must 
rank  amongst  his  best  efforts.  Both  are  fine  in  colour,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  the  characteristic  intention  with  which  minor  facts 
in  each  face  are  ignored  or  suppressed,  the  chief  effort  being 
concentrated  in  emphasizing  the  most  essential  lines  only.  By 
this  method,  when  it  reaches  full  success,  we  get,  not  so  much  the 
individual,  but  the  type  of  which  the  individual  is  a  variation  ; 
the  root  of  the  word  ;  a  simpler  and  at  the  same  time  a  more 
condensed  and  intensified  form  of  the  man  we  know.  Amongst 
the  vigorous  realistic  painters  of  whom  Mr.  Millais  must  be 
reckoned  the  chief,  Mr.  Orchard  son  takes  high  rank  with  his 
unaffected  and  lifelike  "  Portrait  of  a  Lady."  It  is  a  satisfactory 
piece  of  substantial  work  characterized  by  an  air  of  healthy 
reality.  The  red  gown  has  been  successfully  encountered,  the 
figure  stands  well,  and  looks  out  of  doors,  which  is  saying  a 
great  deal.  Gallait's  "  Mile.  A.  B."  is  the  work  of  a  powerful  and 
highly  trained  painter.  The  little  child  figure  is  alive  with 
natural  child  piquancy. 

When  we  leave  the  portraits,  perhaps  the  marking  picture  of 
the  exhibition  is  Mr.  Walker's  "Harbour  of  Refuge."  It 
challenges  attention  even  in  the  trying  neighbourhood  of  Millais' 
dashing  work.  There  may  be  in  these  galleries  pictures  more 
harmoniously  complete  in  themselves  as,  for  instance,  Mr. 
Leigh  ton's  lovely  poem,  "  Summer  Moon,"  but  there  is  no 
picture  more  considerable  in  real  content.  Mr.  Walker  gives  us 
material  enough  to  furnish  out  a  lifetime  of  subjects  to  the 
average  painter.  Every  figure  in  the  group  of  old  men  is  a 
separate  study  of  character  read  with  insight.  The  attitude  of 
the  careless  servant  who  supports  the  old  woman  is  admirably 
expressive,  but  her  face— why  has  Mr.  Walker  suffered  us  to 
look  straight  into  those  eyeless  sockets  ?  The  tone,  too,  is 
unsatisfactory,  the  atmosphere  is  oppressive,  the  air  seems 
choked  with  brickdust.  Yet,  though  there  is  something  of 
relative  failure,  there  is  much  of  positive  achievement,  and  we 
have  cause  to  be  grateful  in  the  presence  of  so  original  an 
artist,  who  seizes  out  of  the  daily  life  of  his  people  the  elements 
of  dignity  and  pathos.  In  Mr.  W.  Richmond  we  have  not, 
indeed,  an  original  artist,  but  an  artist  of  considerable  ability, 
and  of  natural  good  taste  refined  by  constant  study  of  the  best 
models.  His  "  Lament  of  Ariadne  "  is  a  striking  performance. 
The  individual  study  which  has  evidently  gone  to  tne  rendering 
and  the  masterly  treatment  of  the  drapery  go  far  to  make  us 
forget  the  first  predominant  impression,  viz.  that  we  hear  "  The 
Lament  of  Ariadne"  by  Mr.  Richmond  in  the  style  of  Mr. 
Leighton.  Of  Mr.  Leighton's  contributions  we  have  before 
spoken  (see  Academy '^o,  46,  vol.  iii.  p.  148),  and  need  only  add 
that  they  fully  preserve,  in  the  disturbing  glare  and  contrasts  of 
a  public  exhibition,  their  own  air  of  harmony  and  distinction. 
The  "  condottiere  "  is  refined  and  spirited,  and  nothing  mars  our 
pleasure  in  "  Summer  Moon "  but  a  faint  sense  of  discontent 
that  the  painter  has  not  felt  and  made  us  feel  more  clearly  the 


structure  of  the  beautiful   limbs    before   us.     Mr.   Poynter's 
"  Andromeda  "  is  disappointing.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such 
an  amazing  quantity  ot  good  work  would  have  been  put  into 
such  a  falling-to-pieces  composition.      It  suggests   a  design 
originally  intended    to    decorate    some    allotted    architectural 
spaces.     In  the  centre  the  monster,  to  right  the  clever-looking 
little  Perseus,  to  left  the  chained  woman  whose  lower  proportions 
are  of  inordinate  length,  to  right  again,  and  again  to  left,  two 
little  pieces    of  landscape.    The  moment  of   action    also    is 
unluckily  selected  ;  we  cannot  stop  with  ease  in  the  middle  of 
the  thrust  which  is  to  free  Andromeda.    But  still  there  remains 
for  us  so  great  cause  for  satisfaction  in  the  seriousness  of 
intention,  and  in  the  amount  of  conscientious  and  artist-like 
work,  as  fairly  vindicates  the  claim  of  "  Andromeda "  to   be 
considered  a  painting  of  high  importance.    The  grand  pro- 
cessional air  of  Mr.  Mason's  band  of  harvesters  has  been  a 
thing  well  found  and  finely  felt.    A  great  deal  of  the  strange 
suggestiveness  of  this  artist's  works  seems  to  arise  from  the 
very  sense  we  have  of  their  incompleteness.     To  the   point 
desired,  and  sufficiently  to  place  us  in  full  relations  with  the 
motive,  they  are  however  finished,  and  that  thoroughly  ;  there 
the  hand  stops.     Much  may  be  slight,  but  nothing  is  sketchy. 
"  Fair,  Quiet,  and  Sweet  Rest,"  by  Mr.  Fildes,  hardly  justifies 
the  considerable  eulogiums  which    have    been   passed    upon 
it.     It  is  undoubtedly  a  work  of  promise,  but  at  the  same  time 
of  inadequate  performance.    With  brilliant  qualities,  it  shows 
grave  defects.     From  end  to  end  there  is  not  a  passage  exactly 
true  in  relation  to   any  other.     The  vigorous   Scotch-looking 
handling  gives  full  effect  to  drawing  which  is  not  free  from  the 
reproach  of  slovenliness.     But  the  fresh,  bright  spring  of  youth 
which  seems  to  flow  into  the  picture  attracts  and  prevents  us 
from  being  quite  out  of  humour  with  the  evident  signs  of  want  of 
scholarly  training.     Again  a  similar  want  will  be  felt  in  Mr. 
Boughton's  work.    The  landscape  of  the  "  Flight  of  the  Birds  " 
is  fine,  but  the  figures  are  unreal  and  commonplace.     The 
"  Coming  of  Winter  "  must  rank  far  higher  than  either  of  its 
companions.     Here  there  is  no  obvious  shortcoming,  and  it  is 
distinguished  by  delicate  sentiment  and  much  grace  of  colour. 
If  we  turn  from  these  works,  charming  as  in  some  respects  they 
are,  and  look  at  M.  Tissot's  "  Les  Adieux,"  we  recognise  at  once 
the  work  of  a  well  endowed  and  thoroughly  accomplished  artist. 
The  work  of  a  man  who  knows  what  he  wants  to  do,  and  how  to 
do  it,  "  Les  Adieux  "  is,  both  in  conception  and  presentment,  as 
polished  and  high-bred  as  a  poem  of  the  best  society  should  be. 
There  is  not  a  touch,  not  a  fallen  leaf,  which  does  not  lead  up 
to,  or  help  in  some  imperceptible  way,  the  main  beauty  of  the 
picture,  viz.  the  exquisitely  subtle  expression  of  the  girl's  face. 
"  Lavinia "  shows   Mr.  Leslie,  always  an  attractive  painter  of 
daintily  bred  damsels,  at  his  very  best.     His  "  Elopement "  has 
been  unfortunately  hung.    The  virile  force  which  Legros  has 
put  into  his  "  Pelerinage  "  breaks  down  through  the  river  and 
reeds  below,  and  crushes  them  up  and  drives  them  out  of  sight 
utterly.     Of  Mr.  Poole's  "Remorse"  it  is  equally  difficult  to 
speak,  or  to  be  silent.     Can  we  leave  it  there  with  its  strange 
imperative  air  unchallenged  ?    Here  is  a  man  who  has  left  us  to 
our  nineteenth-century  realism,  to  our  vers  de  sociiU^  and  our 
verses  of  sentiment,  and  comes  with  a  subject  of  which  we  know 
nothing  set  in  a  light  which  is  a  riddle  to  us,  and  embodied  in 
shapes  which  are  not  human,  and  yet— here  is  some  true  artistic 
power. 

In  the  Sculpture  Galleries, "  Maternal  Love,"  by  J.  Dalou  (terra- 
cotta, life-size),  affords  us  a  beautiful  example  of  deHcately  just 
treatment  of  a  modem  subject  In  statuary,  as  in  painting,  such 
subjects « are  for  the  most  part  invaded  by  dry  dulness,  or  rush 
off  into  impertinent  rococo.  The  mother  and  child  are  modelled 
with  a  simple  directness  of  intention,  guided  by  so  fine  a  per- 
ception of  beauty  in  Ufe  and  delicate  instinct  for  the  just  right 
mode  of  rendering  it  in  art  that  they  attain  a  quite  classic 
charm.  The  same  feeling  may  be  observed  in  the  little  terra- 
cotta by  the  same  statuary,  "Le  Jour  des  Rameaux,"  above 
which  is  Mr.  Woolner's  "  In  Memoriam,"  another  example  of 
good  work  and  genuine  artistic  sentiment.  And  a  very  poetic 
conception  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Spencer-Stanhope's  "  Andro- 
meda.^' The  lower  limbs  are  rather  empty,  but  the  torso,  and 
indeed  the  whole  upper  portion  of  the  figure  displays  modelling 
of  a  far  higher  order  than  one  would  expect  from  a  mere  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr.  Stanhope's  work  with  the  brush. 

E.  F.  S.  Pattison. 
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ART  NOTES. 


The  death  of  Mr.  Richard  Westmacott,  R.A.,  the  well-known 
sculptor,  occurred  at  Kensington  on  April  19th.  Mr.  Westma- 
cott was  born  in  London  in  1799.  Amongst  his  most  esteemed 
works  are  reckoned  "  Venus  and  Ascanius,"  "  The  Player  on  the 
Cymbals,"  and  a  "  Nymph  and  Faun."  He  was  also  the  author 
ot  a  history  of  sculpture,  and  of  an  essay  on  the  colouring  of 
statues.  

The  reorganization  of  the  art  institutions  of  Berlin  continues 
to  occupy  much  of  public  attention.  No.  17  of /w  Neuen  Reich 
contains  an  article  in  which  the  brightening  prospects  of  the 
museums  are  discussed.  The  writer  points  out  that  the  increased 
funds  at  their  disposal  will  enable  them  to  undertake  much 
which  has  hitherto  been  out  of  the  question.  He  strongly  urges 
the  formation  of  a  museum  of  casts  from  all  the  most  distin- 
guished works  in  foreign  galleries,  and  invites  the  government 
to  earn  the  thanks  of  the  scientific  world  by  employing  the 
growing  navy  on  voyages  of  archaeological  investigation  and 
discovery.  . 

The  April  number  of  the  Preussische  Jahrbiicher  contains  an 
article  bearing  Conze*s  signature  which  carefully  estimates  the 
relative  merits  as  catalogues  of  the  late  Dr.  Carl  Fricderichs' 
Berlins  ant  ike  Bildwerke  and  Bottichcr's  Kbnigliche  Museen, 
The  writer  considers  that  Friederichs*  book,  although  defaced 
by  certain  much  to  be  regretted  blemishes,  is  a  model  of  genuine 
popular  treatment,  and  offers  as  much  of  interest  to  the  laity  as  to 
the  learned.  Botticher's  catalogue,  on  the  one  hand,  wants  in 
comprehensiveness,  and,  in  spite  of  the  dragging  in  of  all  possible 
minutiae,  is  not  sufficiently  worked  out  to  be  of  service  to  the 
learned^  and,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  in  too  much  for  the  simple 
public,  and  is  often  so  abstruse  as  to  be  incomprehensible. 


M.  Won  Heuzey,  professor  of  archaeology  at  the  ficole  des 
Beaux-Arts,  has  just  brought  his  course  of  lectures  to  a  close  by 
two  experimental  lessons  on  Greek  costume,  to  which  he  invited 
members  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  art  students,  and  critics. 
A  patient  study  of  the  works  of  Greek  antiquity  has  convinced 
M.  L^on  Heuzey  that  the  costume  of  the  men  and  women  of 
ancient  Greece  was  composed  simply  of  squares  of  stuffs  varying 
in  dimension.  With  squares  of  various  stuffs  M.  Heuzey  re- 
produced on  the  living  model  all  the  diverse  and  often  com- 
plicated arrangements  of  drapery  which  are  to  be  found  on  the 
Statues,  basreliefs,  and  vase  paintings  of  ancient  Greece.  Last 
year  the  professor  terminated  his  course  by  similar  experiments 
illustrating  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  costume.  Next  year  he 
intends  to  take  as  his  subject  Roman  archaeology  and  the  more 
complicated  costume  of  the  Roman  people. 


M,  Jules  Canonge  bequeathed  to  the  Louvre  in  1870  two 
valuable  drawings  in  red  chalk  by  Raphael,  representing  one 
Psyche,  the  other  Jupiter  giving  a  kiss  to  Love.  These  two 
drawings  are  now  publicly  exhibited  in  the  Salle  Louis  XIV  of 
the  Musde  des  Dessins.  All  the  sculptures,  vases,  and  bronzes 
from  the  chateaux  of  the  Tuileries,  Meudon,  and  St.-Cloud,  are 
^t  present  brought  together  in  the  gallery  of  the  Daru  Pavilion. 


MM.  Edouard  Dubufe  and  Mazerolles  are  about  to  open  in 
Paris  a  studio  for  pupils. 


The  April  number  of  the  Zeitsckrift  fUr  bildende  Kunst  con- 
tains a  very  excellent  etching,  by  W.  Unger,  of  "  Die  Lauten- 
spielerin,"  after  Terborch.  The  original  is  one  of  the  "  Meister- 
werke  der  Kasseler  Gallerie."— Wilhelm  Schmidt,  of  Munich, 
contributes  some  original  researches  on  Jean  Baptist  van  der 
Meiren,  commonly  known  as  van  der  Meer.— B.  Stark  draws 
the  attention  of  the  German  public  to  the  importance  of  the 
recent  excavations  on  the  site  ot  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus, 
in  a  valuable  letter  addressed  to  the  editor,  v.  Liitzow,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  plan  pf  the  situation. 

The  Oesterreichische  Museum  in  Vienna  is  making  prepara- 
tions for  a  permanent  exhibition  of  the  various  modes  of  repro- 
ducing works  of  art.    The  special  committee  of  organization 


consists  of  Artaria,  v.  Eitelberger,  'v.;  Hauslab,  Schestag,  and 
Moritz  Thausing.  The  scheme  for  the  first  exhibition  includes 
five  groups:  (i)  Engraving  in  wood  and  metal;  ^2)  Etching; 
(3)  Lithography  ;  (4)  Galvanoplastic  impressions ;  (5)  Daguerreo- 
type, photography,  photolithography,  heliography,  albertotypc, 
and  nature-printing.  _^— « 

The  art-union  of  Basle  is  engaged  in  forming  an  exhibition  in 
honour  of  the  opening  of  the  newly  erected  Hall  of  Art.  The 
exhibition  is  to  include  the  paintings  both  of  modem  and  ancient 
masters,  and  will  commence  on  May  26.  It  is  said  that  the 
schools  of  Munich  and  DUsseldorf  will  be  in  great  force,  althougli 
Swiss  artists  will  of  course  occupy  the  first  rank.  The  Nether- 
lands are  to  furnish  the  chief  contingent  of  the  works  of  oUl 
masters,  but  both  the  Italian  and  French  schools  will  be  well 
represented.  _^_ 

The  sale  of  the  works  of  art  belonging  to  M.  Henri  Roche- 
fort  took  place  on  April  17.  With  the  exception  of  a  Meyc:, 
"  Plage  de  Scheveningen,"  which  was  sold  for  the  rather  higa 
price  of  1550  frs.,  and  a  van  Goyen,  which  went  for  780  frs.,  all 
the  paintings  were  of  a  very  middling  order.— A  large  ami 
valuable  collection  of  Limoges  enamels  was  disposed  of  by  M. 
Pillet  on  April  12 ;  the  most  remarkable  were— Penicault  (1c 
vieux) :  a  fine  triptych,  the  centre  compartment  representing 
Christ  on  the  Cross ;  the  left  wing,  Christ  bearing  the  Cross  ; 
the  right  wing,  the  Descent  from  the  Cross  ;  each  plaque  26  c. 
in  height,  the  centre  24.  c.  in  width,  and  the  two  sides  10  c.  ; 
3500  fr.  Pape  (N.) :  a  very  fine  plaque,  which  had  formed  a  por- 
tion of  a  triptych  representing  figures  in  a  landscape  looking 
towards  the  left,  and  appearing  to  listen  to  some  one  preaching  ; 
32  c.  high,  I7i  c.  wide;  2500  fr.— The  paintings  left  by  M. 
Zamacois  came  to  the  hammer  on  April  15.  "  L'Heure  du  Ren- 
dez-vous"  went  for  6000  fr. ;  "  Un  Confessional,*'  6100  fr.  These 
were  the  highest  prices  reached  by  the  works  of  the  artist  him- 
self. His  collection,  which  was  sold  at  the  same  time,  contained 
a  fine  painting  by  Madrazzo,  "  Jeune  Femme  jouant  avec  un 
Singe,"  and  several  examples  of  Fortuny— a  painter  whose  works 
are  rarely  seen  in  auction  rooms. — On  the  same  day  took  place 
the  sale  of  the  collection  of  M.  L.  M.,  the  principal  event  of 
which  was  the  active  competition  for  a  picture  by  Brascassat, 
"  Taureau  attaqu^  par  un  Chien,*'  which  was  knocked  down  for 
10,550  fr.— We  find  that  the  Berlin  Museum  is  not  the  lucky  pur- 
chaser of  the  du  Cerceau  work  which  came  to  the  hammer  at 
the  sale  of  M.  Vaudoyer's  effects.  The  Chronique  des  Arts  for 
April  24.  corrects  this  statement,  which  we  copied  from  a  pre- 
vious number.  The  work  of  du  Cerceau  was  acquired  by  M. 
Edmond  de  Rothschild.— The  last  days  of  the  sale  of  th^  Gillott 
collection,  the  4th  and  5th  May,  fully  equalled  in  excitement  and 
interest  those  which  preceded  them.  Several  fine  examples  of 
Turner  went  for  very  high  prices;  the  "Ehrenbrdtstein"  for 
2650  guineas,  "Bamborough  Castle  "for  3150  guineas.  Draw- 
ings by  Hunt  brought  prices  varying  from  200  to-  500  guineas. 
The  large  Rubens  fetched  only  1200  guineas^ 


New  Publications, 

Altbn,  F.  von.    Aus  Tischbein*s  Leben  il  BriefwechscL     Leipzig ; 

Seeinann. 
Bertram,    Dr.     Neue  baltische  Skizzen.     Helsingfors:    Wasenius. 

(Leipzig:  Voss.) 
Eth^,    Hermann.      Essays  und  Stadien,      (Literary  and  Oriental.) 
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letino  dell.    (Published  by  Archaeological  Institute  of  Bonn.)   Berlin : 

Asher. 
SCHNORR  von  Carolsfeld,  J.    Zur  Geschlchtc  des  deutscbcn  Meister- 

gesanges.     Notizen  und  Literaturprobcn  aus  den  Dresdner  Hand- 

schriften   des    Hans    Sachs   und    anderer   Meistersanger.      Berlin: 

Lobeck. 
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Theology. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ACADEMY, 

Sir, — It  is  always  dangerous  to  publish  opinions  upon  part  of  a 
great  question  without  also  laying  down,  explicitly  as  well  as  implicitly, 
the  wider  principles  which  should  cover  the  question  as  a  whole  ;  and  I 
see  by  your  note  in  the  current  number  of  the  Academy  that  I  have  not 
escaped  this  danger. 

I  have  promised,  if  possible,  to  carry  on  my  enquiry  as  to  the  Fourth 
Gospel  also  to  the  Synoptics  ;  and,  till  this  is  done,  I  must  venture  to 
think  that  some  of  your  objections  to  my  argument  are  a  little  prema- 
ture, lam  quite  ready  to  admit  the  "antecedent  probability"  of^k 
legendai'y  element  finding  its  way  into  the  Evangelical  history.  But 
"antecedent  probability"  will  not  carry  us  far.  We  ask  to  what  extent 
legendary  matter  has  thus  entered  in.  And  the  only  way  in  which  the 
answer  can  be  given  is  by  determining  thtf  relation  in  which  the  writers 
stand  to  their  history.  This,  I  think,  can  be  decided  in  the  case  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  by  independent  considerations ;  and  if  such  considera- 
tions point  to  the  Apostle  St.  John  as  the  author  of  the  Gospel,  it  ap- 
peared to  me  rather  superfluous  to  argue  the  question  of  legend  in  con- 
nection with  it  further.  The  same  conditions  do  not  apply  to  the 
Synoptic  Gospels ;  and  it  slightly  misrepresents  me  to  say  that  I  deny 
the  existence  of  legendary  matter  in  these.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
rather  asserted  it  (pp.  258,  267,  268).  But  I  think  there  is  strong 
evidence  to  show  that  such  legendary  accretion  as  seems  to  be  there  is 
still  very  near  to  the  original  facts.  When  I  come  to  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,  I  will  state  my  reasons  for  this  opinion  more  fully,  but  in  the 
meantime  I  can  hardly  admit  that  the  objection  is  relevant  to  my  pre- 
sent argument. 

Again,  I  think  you  push  into  a  little  too  much  prominence  the  par- 
ticular argument  from  the  "circumstantial  precision"  of  the  Gospel. 
I  have  only  made  use  of  this  along  with  others,  and  it  loses  a  great  part 
of  its  force  when  separated  from  its  context.  The  point  of  the  sentence 
quoted  lies  in  the  conditional  clause.  I  say  that  the  relations  of  Juda- 
ism to  nascent  Christianity  are  depicted  in  a  way  in  which  they  could 
not  have  been,  had  the  author  been  bom  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem — 
and  I  am  not  aware  that  this  argument  has  ever  been  fairly  met.  Be- 
sides I  maintain,  and  have  endeavoured  to  establish  step  by  step,  that 
the  circle  of  ideas  within  which  the  Gospel  moves  is  entirely  the  Evan- 
gelical and  Apostolic  circle,  not  the  Gnostic  or  any  other, 

I  did  not  fancy  that  I  had  given  any  great  prominence  to  Sir  R.  Han- 
son :  at  least  as  much,  I  should  have  thought,  is  given  to  Dr.  Scholten 
and  M.  Rcnan,  not  to  speak  of  authors  like  Meyer  and  Weizsacker,  with 
whom  I  more  nearly  agree.  My  reason  for  choosing  Dr.  Keim  was 
simply  because  he  seemed  to  hold  the  anti-Johannean  hypothesis  in  its 
most  tenable  form  and  with  its  least  substantial  element  sifted  out  of  it. 
If  any  better  representatives  of  this  theory  exist,  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  of  them.  The  hypothesis  of  "mediate  authorship"  (pp.  301-4) 
may  perhaps  o^ed  more  discussion,  but  I  am  convinced  myself  that  it 
will  not  hold,  and  that  the  arguments  are  all  there,  and  only  need  to  be 
arrayed* 

If  it  is  true  that  "many  of  my  arguments  have  too  strong  a  likeness 
to  the  (present  ?)  century,"  by  all  means  let  them  be  dismissed.  I  had 
made  it  my  endeavour  to  exclude  all  that  was  not  based  on  permanent 
conditions  of  human  nature  ;  and  wherever  I  have  failed  to  do  this,  I 
have  missed  my  object.  But  care  should  be  taken  lest,  in  flying  from 
one  form  of  modernism,  we  fall  into  another.  I  am  convinced  that  a 
good  deal  of  German  criticism  (admirable,  magnificent  as  that  criticism 
is)  is  yet  essentially  modem,  and  not  only  modem,  but  German  in  the 
restricted  sense.  That  is  why  I  do  not  adopt  quite  so* fully  as  you 
would  wish  me  the  method  of  "liberal" — ue,  practically  of  " liberal 
German  " — criticism.  I  am  prepared  to  defend  my  procedure  in  this 
respect,  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  make  it  appear  in  time  that  the 
principles  upon  which  1  have  worked  are  not  taken  up  at  hap-hazard, 
but  hang  systematically  together.  W.  Sanday. 

Great  WaUham^  Chelmsford^  May  3. 


[So  far  as  our  note  is  liable  to  misconception,  we  are,  most  h^ppy  to 
modify  it  in  the  sense  of  the  above  explanation.  To  take  the  points  in 
order.  First,  German  criticism  has  passed  through  several  phases,  and 
we  questioned  whether  an  English  critic  was  justified  in  taking  up  the 
subject  at  such  an  advanced  point.  This  doubt,  however,  was  only 
thrown  out  incidentally.  As  for  Sir  R.  Hanson,  it  is  tme  that  he  is 
referred  to,  as  far  as  we  can  remember,  only  twice  by  Mr.  Sanday,  but 
on  both  occasions  in  a  ];>ointed  manner,  and  apparently  as  the  most 


noteworthy  English  writer.  Secondly,  we  are  quite  aware  that  Mr. 
Sanday's  argument  from  circumstantial  precision  hangs  together  with 
that  from  the  doctrinal  characteristics  of  the  Gospel,  but  we  thought, 
perhaps  erroneously,  that  this  was  patent  to  the  reader  by  one  express 
mention  of  the  complete  analysis  of  the  book.  The  quotation  about 
Shakespeare  tempted  us  by  its  incisiveness.  Our  third  remark  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  admission  of  the  historical  character  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  involved  a  similar  admission  with  regard  to  the  other  Gospels. 
This  was  no  doubt  liable  to  misconception  :  we  should  have  said, 
"with  regard  to  great  part  of  the  other  Gospels."  The  relevance  of 
the  argument  is  an  open  question  ;  we  only  asserted  that  it  might  be 
urged  by  an  objector.  Fourthly,  Mr.  Sanday  is  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  "liberal"  criticism  is  identical  to  us  with  German.  Not  so; 
criticism  is  essentially  neither  German  nor  English,  but  should  seek  to 
transcend  mere  local  or  temporary  peculiarities.  And  we  fear  that  Mr. 
Sanday's  psychological  point  of  view  has  not  escaped  the  danger  of 
onesidedness.] 

Contents  of  the  journals. 

Journal  AsiatioLue,  Jan. — Rapport  sur  une  mission  archeologique 
dans  le  Yemen  ;  par  M.  J.  Halevy. — Nouvelles  ct  melanges  :  Phonetic 
Values y  and  History  of  Asstirbanipal^  by  G.  Smith  ;  par  5l.  J.  Oppert. 
[We  regret  the  bitter  tone  of  M.  Oppert's  criticisms,  which  points  to 
some  personal  misunderstanding  between  himself  and  Mr.  Smith.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  ignore  the  eminent  services  of  M.  Oppert.  We 
question  however  whether  he  himself  always  observes  the  rule  of 
acknowledging  the  labours  of  his  predecessore.  Two  or  three  of  his 
facts  are  questionable.  Mat  Mas  is  not  madbar{u)^  "desert,"  but 
"the  land  of  Mash'*  (Gen.  x.  23).  The  Iphtatael ^'//r/a/rt/j/r  is  paral- 
leled by  the  Istataphal  yustetesir ;  and  the  value  nas  assigned  to  the 
character /a  is  imaginary.] — Yarkand  (Mr.  Forsyth's  mission);  par  J.  M. 
— Lettre  k  M.  Jules  Mohl. 

Qotting.  gel.  Anzeigen,  March  27.— Kohut  on  the  Persian  trans- 
lation of  the  Pentateuch  by  Tavus;  rev.  by  H.  E.,  who  finds  much  to 
censure  in  the  execution  of  the  work,  and  questions  the  authorship  of 
Tavus  (Taus,  towj).  —April  24.  Works  on  Libyan  inscriptions  by  MM. 
Reboud,  Faidherbe,  and  Judas ;  rev.  by  H.  E.,  who  expresses  a  hearty 
recognition  of  the  services  to  linguistic  science  rendered  by  the  French 
in  Algeria ;  he  adds  a  few  words  on  Count  Sierakowski's  work  on  the 
Berber  languages  and  tribes,  which  includes  a  grammar  of  the  SchaCii 
by  M,  Torchon. 

New  Publications. 

Brockhaus,  CI.    Aurelius  Pmdentius  Clemens  in  seiner  Bedeutung 

fiir  die  Kirche  seiner  Zeit.    Leipzig :  Brockhaus. 
MoESiNGER,    G.     Supplementum    Corporis    Ignatiani.      Innsbrock : 

Wagner. 
Reuss,  £.    Bibliotheca  Novi  Testamenta  Graeci.     Strassburg. 

Philosophy  and  Science. 

Auerbaoh's  Edition  of  Spinoza.    {B,  de  Spinoza* s  Sammtliche  IVerke. 

Translated  from  the  Latin,  with  a  Life  of  Spinoza,  by  Berthold 

Auerbach.  2  vols.  Cotta. 
Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  thirty 
years  ago,  3000  copies  have  been  sold — a  fact  on  which  the 
translator  is  not  unreasonably  disposed  to  congratulate  his 
countrymen,  as  the  number  must  have  been  made  up  out- 
side the  learned  classes  to  whom  the  Latin  text  is  accessible. 
The  present  edition  is  "corrected  and  enlarged;"  the  new 
matter  in  the  life  is  chiefly  derived  from  van  Vloten,  whose 
discovery  of  unpublished  letters  to  and  from  Spinoza  led  to 
the  identification  of  two  anonymous  correspondents  with 
Dr.  Schaller  and  a  young  Saxon  noble  von  Tschimhaus. 
These  letters  were  translated  in  1870  by  Dr.  Willis,  B,  de 
Spitwzay  LifCy  Correspondence^  and  Ethics;  and  to  English 
readers  by  far  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  present  work  is 
that  supplied  by  Professor  Schaarschmidt,  who  translates  the 
early  work  of  Spinoza  which  he  had  edited  in  the  original 
Dutch  in  1869,  and  which  was  only  otherwise  accessible  in 
an  uncritical  Latin  translation  by  van  Vloten,  its  discoverer. 
This  Korte  Verhandeling  van  God,  deMensch  endeszelfs  Wel^ 
stand  {''Short  Treatise  on  God,  Man,  and  Human  Happir  ess'^ 
covers  nearly  exactly  the  same  ground  as  the  Ethics,  and 
contains  by  implication  all  Spinoza's  characteristic  doctrines; 
but  it  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  student  of  his  system  as 
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showing  which  parts  of  this  Spinoza  accepted  for  their  own 
sake,  and  which  as  necessary  logical  inferences  from  pre- 
vious assumptions,  for  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  disadvantages 
of  the  mathematical  mode  of  demonstration  that  a  con- 
scientious thinker  is  led  by  it  to  say  sometimes  more  and 
sometimes  less  than  he  presumably  thinks.  The  two  points 
on  which  Spinoza's  views  seem  to  have  undergone  modi- 
fication as  well  as  development  are  the  will,  of  which  he  is 
more  anxious  to  deny  the  existence  than  the  freedom, 
though  this  is  perhaps  rather  a  difference  of  language  and 
arrangement  than  opinion  (cf.  Eth,  ii.  49,  cor.)j  and  the 
natural  world,  which  in  chap.  iv.  he  seems  half  inclined  to 
speak  of  as  "  der  Gottheit  lebendiges  Kleid,"  instead  of,  as 
in  the  Ethics^  strictly  identifying  God  and  the  whole  sum  of 
natural  existences. 

In  his  translation  Auerbach  has  aimed,  he  tells  us,  at 
faithfulness  and  accuracy,  and  "dabei  moglichst  deutsch 
zu  schreiben ;"  in  the  latter  respect  he  may  have  been  more 
successful  than  in  the  former,  though  we  cannot  think  that 
his  style  would  have  lost  by  following  the  pointed  terseness 
of  4he  original  more  closely.  He  seems  as  a  rule  to  give 
the  general  sense,  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  mistake, 
with  sufficient  accuracy ;  but  he  does  not  aim  at  reproducing 
the  exact  value  of  each  word  in  the  text,  and,  what  is  worse, 
he  allows  himself  to  use  different  equivalents  for  the  same 
word,  and  the  same  equivalent  for  different  words.  Thus 
idea  is  generally  Vorstellung^  but  sometimes  Idee;  imaginatio 
is  sometimes  Einbildungskrafty  sometimes  Phatitasie^  and 
imaginari  sometimes  sich  in  der  Phantasie  vorstellen^  some- 
times sich  einbilden^  sometimes  dariiber  phantasiren.  It  is 
thus  left  to  the  translator's  discretion  what  precise  shade  of 
meaning  a  particular  passage  shall  receive.  Vorstellung  and 
Einbildungskraft  are  German  for  idea  and  imagination,  and 
it  was  for  Herr  Auerbach  to  explain,  if  necessary,  how  much 
of  the  ordinary  literary  connotation  of  the  words  his  readers 
must  dismiss  from  their  minds  in  order  to  follow  Spinoza's 
use  of  them.  We  had  marked  a  few  passages  taken  at 
hazard,  in  which  we  had  to  turn  to  the  original  for  expla- 
nation of  the  translation :  vol.  i.  p.  529,  we  find  the  precept, 
"  Vergniigen  nur  so  weit  zu  geniessen,  als  es  zur  Erhaltung 
der  Gesundheit  geniigt."  Spinoza  could  not  have  written 
this,  and  did  write  Deliciis  in  tantum  frui^  &c. ;  the  nur  is 
redundant,  and  almost  reverses  the  meaning.  Vol.  ii.  p.  430, 
is  an  instance  of  the  same  word  set  to  do  double  duty ;  Herr 
Auerbach  has,  "  so  weiss  ich  nicht,  wer  ihm  gesagt  hat,  dass 
wir  ....  nur  durch  freien  Beschluss  des  Geistes  festen  und 
bestandigen  Geistes  sein  konnen;"  Spinoza,  of  course,  "ex 
libero  mentis  decreto  fieri  ut  firmato  et  constanti  simus 
animo;''  and  in  the  same  letter  the  phrase,  "  qua  in  re  satis, 
ne  dicam,  nimis  confidenter  perstat,"  might  surely  be  better 
translated  in  a  rich  and  flexible  language  than  as  we  find  it, 
"und  hierbei  bleibt  er  ziemlich,  um  nicht  zu  sagen,  allzu 
vertrauensvoll  stehen."  Small  blemishes  and  inaccuracies 
{MaehtvollkommenheH  for  sufficientia^  das  Verstdndniss  for 
TO  intelligere,  &c.)  are  rather  numerous,  and  though  it  may  be 
said  tliat  these  are  trifles,  still  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to 
translate  an  author  like  Spinoza  imless  he  is  to  be  naturalised 
amongst  the  classics  of  a  language ;  and  a  good  deal  will 
have  to  be  done  to  the  work  before  us  before  it  will  dispense 
any  serious  amateur  of  Spinozism  from  the  necessity  of 
learning  Latin.  There  is  a  real  difficulty  in  vol.  ii.  p.  325  ; 
Spinoza  is  answering  Blyenbergh's  enquiry  whether  God  was 
the  cause  of  Adam's  disobedience,  and  the  obscure  passage 
runs  "  non  vero  quatenus  malum  erat ;  nam  malum,  quod  in 
eo  erat,  non  erat  aliud  quam  privationis  status,  quem  propter 
illud  opu3  Adamus  amittere  debebat."  Willis  translates 
quite  at  random,  "  not  however,  as  it  was  evil,  for  the  evil 
that  was  in  it  was  nothing  other  than  a  state  of  privation  into 


which  Adam  must  fall  by  reason  of  the  act;"  Auerbach  not 
much  better,  "  denn  das  Bose,  das  darin  war,  war  nichts 
Anderes,  als  der  Zustand  der  Beraubung,  welchen  Adam 
wegen  jener  That  annehmen  miisste."  This  is  one  of  the 
letters  which  was  not  written  in  Latin,  and  perhaps  Professor 
Schaarschmidt  will  be  able  to  correct  the  common  text  by 
the  original  Dutch  version ;  but  meanwhile  we  had  certainly 
better  construe,  "  For  the  evil  which  was  in  it  was  nothing 
else  than  (the  evil)  of  privation  of  the  state  which  (state)  on 
account  of  that  deed  Adam  was  to  lose." 

H.  Lawrennv. 

The  Morphology  and  Physiology  of  Plants.  \Botanische  Abhand- 
lungen  aus  dem  Gebiet  der  Morphologie  und  PhysiologU,  Herausge- 
geben  von  Dr.  Johannes  Hanstein,  Prof,  der  Botanik  an  der  Uni- 
versitat  Bonn.]  1870-187 1. 
Four  numbers  of  this  important  publication  are  now  before 
us ;  each  number,  whether  of  smaller  or  larger  dimensions, 
being  devoted  to  a  single  subject  with  a  separate  title-page, 
so  as  to  be  complete  in  itself.  The  subjects  already  pub- 
lished are  as  follows : — i.  The  Development  of  the  Embryo 
in  Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons.  2.  On  the  Structure 
and  Development  of  Bacillariae  (Diatomaceae).  3.  On  the 
History  of  the  Growth  and  Morphology  of  the  Roots  of 
Phaenogams.  4.  On  the  Development  of  the  Embryo  in  the 
Genus  Selaginella.  It  will  at  once  be  observed  that  the 
subjects  are  not  such  as  promise  much  novelty,  but  it  is  of 
great  importance  that,  after  the  various  theories  which  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time,  we  should  at  last  have  some 
point  on  which  we  can  firmly  place  the  sole  of  our  foot  It 
is  much  to  be  wished  that  botanical  instructors,  or  the  hand- 
books which  are  submitted  to  students,  should  not  bewilder 
them  with  a  multitude  of  theories,  good  sense  in  most  cases 
being  sufficient  to  indicate  what  is  really  the  true  one.  It  is 
proposed  at  present  to  confine  our  remarks  to  the  two  latter 
subjects  with  the  intention  at  some  future  time  of  adverting 
to  the  two  earlier  numbers. 

The  paper  on  the  development  and  morphology  of  roots 
is  due  to  J.  Reinke,  but  the  observations  were  conducted 
under  the  guidance  of  the  editor.  The  consideration  of 
the  root  of  Gymnogens  did  not  come  within  the  views  of 
the  author.  The  subject  is  of  some  importance  as  regards  the 
prevalent  notions  of  the  functions  of  the  spongelets  or  hood 
(Haube),  as  it  is  called  in  the  memoir,  the  truth  in  all  pro- 
bability lying  between  extreme  views  on  either  side.  That 
it  is  active  at  the  first  moment  of  development  can  scarcely 
be  doubted,  though  the  outer  cells  soon  become  efifete  and 
inactive.  The  young  root  is  by  the  author  divided  into  five 
parts  :  the  pleroma,  which,  as  the  name  implies,  fills  up  the 
centre  of  the  rootlet,  and  is  homologous  with  pith  ;  a  layer 
of  cells  called  pericambium,  which  lies  between  the  pleroma 
and  another  set  of  cells,  to  which  he  gives  the.  name  of  peri- 
blema,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  rudiments  of  bark ; 
another  layer  of  cells  beyond  this  called  the  dermatogen, 
which  generates  the  cuticle  above  and  the  spongelet  below. 
The  process  is  just  the  same  in  adventitious  roots,  which 
appear  almost  always  to  be  developed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  spiral  vessel.  Slight  modifications  occur  now  and  then, 
but  the  general  structure  is  just  what  is  described  in  the  case 
of  the  primary  and  adventitious  rootlets  of  the  conmion  sun- 
flower. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the*  anomalous  primary 
rootlet  of  Tropaeolum  did  not  come  under  notice,  and  it 
would  have  been  very  interesting  to  know  precisely  the 
relations  of  the  coleorhize,  which  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
false  coleorhize  arising  from  the  prolongation  of  the  base  of 
the  cotyledons,  to  the  included  rootlet  The  production 
of  the  four  adventitious  rootlets  in  Impatiens  almost  contem- 
poraneous with  the  development  of  the  primary  rootlet  is 
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very  curious.  The  term  endorhizal  ought  to  be  expunged 
as  characteristic  of  Monocotyledons,  as  in  the  greater  portion 
of  the  class  the  first  root  is  as  truly  exorhizal  as  in  any 
Dicotyledon. 

The  other  memoir  to  which  we  advert  at  present  is  that 
on  the  development  of  the  embryo  in  the  genus  Selaginella. 
It  is  not,  however,  confined  merely  to  a  portion  of  what  had 
previously  been  so  well  done  by  Hofmeister,  and  it  would 
perhaps  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  important  additional 
information  which  it  affords;  though  some  points,  as  the 
development  and  form  of  the  spermatozoids  and  of  the  root- 
lets, are  treated  at  greater  length  than  could  be  expected  in 
a  mere  general  investigation  like  that  of  Hofmeister.  The 
several  stages,  moreover,  of  the  formation  of  the  suspensor 
and  embryo  are  carried  out  more  continuously,  and  we  have 
the  fact  put  forward  more  prominently  that  the  plumule  and 
primary  rootlet  are  horizontal,  and  not  vertical,  as  in  ferns. 
The  occasional  transformation  of  the  aerial  roots  into  leafy 
shoots  is  curious.  As  regards  the  development  of  the  roots 
themselves  there  is  merely  a  resemblance  with  that  of  Phae- 
nogams  in  the  earliest  stage,  and  that  only  in  certain  plants. 
In  Phaenogams  the  several  parts  enumerated  above,  pleroma, 
&C.,  are  fi-om  the  first  distinctly  separated,  whereas  in  the 
vascular  Cryptogams  they  are  merely  differentiated  as  well  in 
the  embryo  as  in  the  growing  stem  by  corresponding  divi- 
sions in  the  segments. 

The  lettering  unfortunately  in  the  former  memoir  is  not 
always  very  clear,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  understand  the 
figures,  which  is  the  more  necessary  as  the  terms  used  are 
not  familiar.  M.  J.  Berkeley. 

Notes  of  Discoveries  and  Scientific  Work. 

Geography. 

Central  AjEda. — The  narrative  of  a  most  important  journey  in  Central 
Asia,  made  in  the  summer  of  last  year  by  A.  P.  Fedchenko,  is  given 
in  Pdermann^s  Mittheilungen,  having  been  prepared  from  a  collection 
of  the  traveller's  letters  published  at  Tashkend.  Central  Asia,  especially 
the  region  surrounding  the  high  valley  of  Eastern  Turkestan,  lias  long 
rivalled  the  North  Polar  area  and  the  Nile  basin  of  Africa  as  a  centre 
of  attraction  for  geographical  explorations.  The  present  journey  forms 
the  chief  step  in  the  steady  advance  which  has  been  made  from  the 
Russian  side.  Fedchenko  entered  the  diminished  Khanate  of  Kokand 
from  Kojend,  in  the  Russian  province  of  Turkestan,  and  at  an  audience 
granted  by  the  Khan  at  the  capital  city  he  obtained  a  written  permission 
to  travel  in  the  Khanate.  From  the  city  of  Kokand  the  traveller  first  went 
southward  by  Ispara,  on  the  way  which  leads  through  the  mountains  to  the 
principality  of  Karategin;  but  the  passes  in  this  direction  were  closed  to 
the  Kokandians  through  a  rebellion  of  the  Kirghiz.  Fedchenko  describes 
the  head  of  the  Ispara  valley  as  an  extensive  circus,  on  the  southern 
side  of  which  eight  peaks  rise  to  a  height  of  from  iS,ooo  to  19,000  feet ; 
between  each  of  these  a  great  glacier  with  side  moraines  sinks  into  the 
valley,  descending  to  a  level  of  about  10,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
pass  to  Karategin  is  over  one  of  these  glaciers.  From  this  the  route 
lay  across  the  high  spurs  of  the  mountains  which  bound  the  Khanate, 
south-eastward  to  where  a  side  valley  of  the  Syr  Daria,  that  of  the  Kur- 
shab,  a  small  tributary,  leads  up  to  the  most  important  pass  of  the  whole 
region,  the  Terek-Dawan,  on  the  highway  to  Kashgar  and  Eastern 
Turkestan.  The  Terek  pass  is  scattered  over  with  great  stones  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  can  only  be  used  for  traffic  in  winter,  when  the 
snow  has  filled  up  the  spaces  between  these.  In  summer  the  caravans 
take  a  more  circuitous  route  by  a  side  pass.  The  summit  of  the  Terek, 
looking  down  towards  Kashgar,  appears  to  have  been  the  extreme  limit 
of  the  journey. 

Southern  Arabia.— The  results  of  elaborate  investigations  of  the 
geography  of  Southern  Arabia,  made  during  a  long  residence  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Aden,  by  Freiherr  von  Maltzan,  are  published  in 
the  same  journal.  Von  Maltzan  obtained  his  knowledge  for  the  most 
part  by  a  regular  system  of  examination  of  every  traveller  arriving  by 
any  of  the  routes  which  centre  in  Aden  ;  and  by  comparing  the  accounts 
thus  received  with  the  descriptions  given  in  the  manuscript  work  of  the 
Arabian  geographer  **  El  Hamddni,"  a  copy  of  which  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  find  in  Aden.  In  this  way  he  has  been  able  to  map  out  a 
region  of  the  country  stretching  north-  and  eastward  almost  equal  in 
extent  to  Bavaria.     AVhen  studied  along  with  the  journeys  of  von 


Wrede,  Munzinger,  and  Miles,  the  map  forms  a  most  valuable  addition 
to  geography,  by  filling  up  a  space  which  was  hitherto  a  perfect  blank. 

The  Yellowstone  National  Park.— This  remarkable  tract  of  coun- 
try, to  which  attention  was  directed  in  the  Academy,  No.  46  (vol.  iii. 
p.  151),  has  been  described  in  considerable  detail  by  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden 
in  the  parts  of  the  American  Journal  of  Scietue  for  the  present  year. 
The  April  number  contains  a  map  of  the  park  and  its  surroundings, 
and  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  which  serves  to 
explain  its  many  interesting  features. 

Am  eland. — A  company  has  been  founded,  and  operations  already 
commenced,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  a  double  dam  across  the 
Wadden,  which  flows  between  Ameland  and  the  mainland,  and  uniting 
this  island  with  Friesland.  The  soil  of  Ameland,  which  affords  very 
rich  pasturage,  is  fast  being  worn  away  by  the  sea.  An  interesting 
description  of  the  island,  and  the  great  engineering  undertaking  that  it 
to  save  it  from  destruction,  is  given  in  Das  Ausland,  1872,  No.  1 1. 

Die  Zeitschrift  der  Gesellschaft  fiir  Erdkunde  zu  Berlin,  No.  36, 
contains  a  description,  by  Dr.  Nachtigal,  of  Wara,  the  chief  town  of 
Wadai,  with  a  population  of  about  10,000.  The  paper  contains  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  palace  of  the  Sultan  and  the  chief  buildings,  and 
is  provided  with  a  plan  of  the  town. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Times  in  Rome,  in  a  letter  of  the  8th  inst., 
states  that  reports  had  reached  Naples  of  an  extraordinary  ebullition  of 
the  sea  near  Stromboli. 


Zoology, 

On  the  Early  Stages  of  an  Ascidian. — In  the  year  1866,  Kowa- 
levsky  published  a  remarkable  series  of  observations  on  the  embryology 
and  early  stages  of  several  Ascidians,  in  which  a  structure  similar  to,  if 
not  identical  with,  the  type- characters  of  the  Vertebrata  was  demon- 
strated. These  observations  were  confirmed  by  Kupffer,  who  showed, 
in  addition,  that  the  nerve-mass  actually  penetrates  the  tail  of  the 
embryo  to  a  considerable  distance  \  but  met  with  opposition  from 
Donitz,  in  a  paper  which  has  hitherto  been  almost  entirely  ignored. 
Kowalevsky,  while  continuing  this  line  of  research  in  tracing  the 
embryology  of  Amphioxus,  believed  he  saw  a  very  close  resemblance 
between' this  lowest  form  of  the  class  of  Fishes  and  similar  stages  of  the 
Ascidian  ;  and  other  zoologists  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  con- 
necting link  between  Vertebrates  and  Invertebrates  had  been  discovered. 


just  freed  from  the  egg,  he  observed  so  distinct  a  segmentation  of  the 
axial  chord  that  he  was  enabled  to  count  the  segments,  forty  in 
number,  four  of  which  extended  into  the  body  proper.  The  tail  was 
surrounded  by  a  fin,  in  which  could  be  clearly  distinguished  numerous 
fine  diverging  rays,  as  in  an  embryo  fish.  The  axial  segments  were 
nucleated,  and  enclose<l  in  a  continuous  inventing  .sheath,  which  dis- 
appeared at  the  caudal  tip.  The  paper  by  Donitz  alluded  to  above  is 
entitled  **On  the  so-called  Chorda  of  Ascidian  Larvae,  and  the 
Supposed  Relationship  of  Invertebrate  and  Vertebrate  Animals,"  and 
is  published  in  the  Sitzungsberichte  der  naturforschemien  Freiutde  zu 
Berlin,  1 870-7 1,  as  well  as  in  the  Archivfiir  Anatomic  unci  Physiologie 
(pp.  761-764).  Dr.  Donitz,  who  made  his  observations  on  ClavelUna 
lepadiformis  at  Naples,  states  that  the  central  nervous  mass,  as 
described  by  Kowalewsky,  is  not  found  in  the  larval  Clavellinae ;  that 
the  string  of  cells,  intermixed  with  vacuoles,  in  the  axis  of  their  tail,  is 
only  apparently  similar  to  the  vertebrate  chorda,  being,  in  fact,  quite 
different  from  it ;  and  that  these  cells  are  arranged  concentrically,  and 
not  in  bilatersd  order,  nothing  like  a  vertebra  being  formed.  He 
thinks  it  even  very  doubtful  if  the  adjoining  cells  can  be  regarded  as 
muscle-cells. 

Fossil  Phascalomys. — Professor  Owen  has  read  before  the  Royal 
Society  {Proc,  Royal  Soc,  1872,  131)  another  chapter  of  his  Fossil 
Mammals  of  Australia,  treating  of  the  remains  of  species  of  Wombat 
similar  in  size  to  the  known  existing  kinds.  These  researches  are  made 
on  specimens  obtained  from  the  bone-caves  of  Wellington  Valley,  and 
the  &eshwater  deposits  of  Queensland.  Modifications  of  the  lacrymal, 
maxillary,  and  palatal  bones  in  the  existing  species  of  wombat  were 
applied  to  the  determination  of  the  fossils,  and  the  author  was  thereby 
enabled  to  distinguish,  in  addition  to  the  Phascalomys  Mitchelli,  known 
since  the  year  1835,  a  second  species,  which  he  has  named  Ph.  Kreffiii^ 
after  its  discoverer.  Having  likewise  met  w^ith  valuable  distinctive 
characters  in  the  mandible,  he  shows  that  Ph,  lalifrons  is  represented 
among  the  fossils  from  the  Wellington  Valley  caves.  Three  other  new 
species,  Ph.  Thomsoni,  Ph.  platyrhinus,  and  Ph.  parvus,  are  also  founded 
on  mandibular  remains  from  Queensland,  the  last  species  being 
markedly  inferior  in  size  to  any  of  the  known  living  wombats.  Prof. 
Owen  promises,  in  a  continuation  of  this  memoir,  an  account  of  the 
extinct  species  which  exceeded  in  size  the  existing  wombats. 

Although  several  more  or  less  complete  treatises  on  and  lists  of  the 
Birds  of  New  Zealand  have  been  published,  they  were  rather  of  a 
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tentative  and  preliminary  character ;  and  the  work  before  us  {A  History 
of  the  Birds  of  New  Zealand^  by  W.  L.  Buller ;  London  and  New 
Zealand)  is  the  fiTst  which  gives  a  full  account  of  this  ornithic  fauna, 
which,  in  zoological  interest,  is  not  excelled  by  any  other  country.  The 
work  comprises  an  introductory  treatise  on  the  ornithology  of  New 
Zealand ;  a  diagnosis  of  each  species,  male,  female,  and  young,  with 
the  synonymy  and  references  to  tne  more  important  part  of  the  litera- 
ture, followed  by  a  detailed  description,  to  which  is  added  a  full 
account  of  the  life-history  and  habits  of  the  bird.  About  one-half  of 
the  species,  which  amount  to  some  150,  will  be  represented  by  coloured 
illustrations.  The  work  will  be  issued  in  five  parts,  each  containing 
not  less  than  seven  plates,  and  we  understand  that  the  author  con- 
templates to  conclude  it  with  an  account  of  the  osteology  of  the  more 
remarkable  forms.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Buller,  well  known 
in  Europe  by  his  preliminary  ornithological  publications,  is  eminently 
qualified  to  fulfil  this  task.  His  long  residence  in  the  colony  and  his 
official  position  have  given  him  rare  opportunities  of  making  observa- 
tions and  collecting  materials  ;  and  by  a  lengthened  visit  to  England  he 
derived  the  great  advantages  of  studjring  typical  examples,  and  of 
availing  himself  of  that  typographic  and  artistic  skill  in  which  this 
country  excels.  To  judge  by  the  first  part  just  issued.  Dr.  Buller  has 
succeeded  in  producing  a  work  of  real  excellence.  The  text  is  clear, 
instructive,  and  not  overloaded  with  unnecessary  detail ;  while  the 
illustrations  are  beautiful  and  life-like.  The  remaining  parts  are  to  be 
issued  at  very  short  intervals. 

The  sixteenth  volume  of  the  Bulletin  de  VAcadhtiie  impSriale  des 
Sciences  de  St.-Pitersbottrg^  187 1,  contains  some  highly  interesting 
papers  : — I.  L.  von  Schrenck,  Report  on  Several  Individuals  of  Mam- 
moth said  to  have  been  recently  found  in  Northern  Siberia,  from  letters 
received  from  M.  Gerh.  von  Maydell,  with  remarks  on  the  way  in 
which  these  bodies  may  have  been  preserved,  their  scarcity,  &c.  (pp. 
147-173).  —  2.  Alex.  Brandt,  Supplementary  Remarks  on  Fossil 
Medusae  (pp.  413-422). — 3.  J.  F.  Brandt,  Report  on  the  Progress  of 
his  Researches  on  Cetaceans  inhabiting  seas  which  covered  Central 
Europe  and  Asia  during  the  Tertiary  epoch  (pp.  563-566). 

Berichte  des  naturwissenschaftlich-medizinischen  Vereines  in  Innshrucky 
i.  1871,  contain  only  one  zoological  paper,  which  may  be  easily  over- 
looked, as  this  journal  is  almost  unknown  in  this  country.  It  is  a 
memoir  by  C.  Heller,  "Untersuchungen  Uber  die  Crustaceen  Tirols," 
No.  I  (pp.  67-96,  with  2  plates).  Of  the  descriptions  of  the  various 
species,  we  notice  particularly  those  of  two  new  Cyclops  and  one  new 
Candona. 

The  Linnean  Society  has  issued  the  fourth  and  concluding  part  of  the 
twenty-seventh  volume  of  its  Transactions.  The  following  zoological 
papers  are  contained  in  this  volume  : — I.  H.  B.  Brady,  W.  K.  Parker, 
and  T.  R.  Jones,  A  Monograph  of  the  Genus  Polymorphina  (pp.  197- 
254,  pis.  39-42). — 2.  A.  Rattray,  On  the  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and 
Distnbution  of  the  Firolidae  (pp.  255-276,  pls.43  ^"^^  44)- — 3*  Sir  J. 
Lubbock,  Notes  on  the  Thysanura  (pp.  277-298,  pis.  45  and  46. — 
4.  E.  L.  Moss,  On  the  Anatomy  of  the  Genus  Appettdicularia,  with  the 
description  of  a  new  form  (pp.  299-304,  pi.  47). — 5.  St.  G.  Mivart,  On 
the  Vertebrate  Skeleton  (pp.  369-392,  pi.  53). — 6.  O.  P.  Cambridge, 
Descriptions  of  some  British  Spiders  new  to  Science ;  with  a  notice  of 
others,  of  which  some  are  now  for  the  first  time  recorded  as  British 
species  (pp.  393-464,  pis.  54-57). — 7-  R-  O.  Cunningham,  Notes  on 
the  Reptiles,  Amphibia,  Fishes,  Molhtsca,  and  Crustacea  obtained 
during  the  voyage  of  H.M.S.  Nassau^  in  the  years  1866-69  (pp.  465- 
502,  pis.  58  and  59). 

The  Forhandlingar  i  Videnskabs-Selskabet  i  Christiania,  1 871,  con- 
tain, besides  several  smaller  notices  of  local  interest,  a  long  paper  by 
Axel  Boeck,  **  Crustacea  amphipoda  borealia  et  arctica,**  pp.  83-281, 
preliminary  to  a  larger  work  which  will  be  shortly  published,  illustrated 
by  32  plates. — Professor  Esmark  contributes  diagnoses  of  two  new 
fishes,  Maurolicus  and  Argyropeleats,  p.  489. 

It  is  with  very  great  regret  that  we  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr. 
George  Robert  Gray,  which  took  place  on  the  6th  instant,  after  a 
short  illness.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1808  at  Little  Chelsea,  and  was 
appointed  an  Assistant  in  the  Zoological  Department  of  the  British 
Museum  in  1831.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  occupied  the  post  of 
Assistant  Keeper  of  that  department.  He  established  his  reputation  as 
an  ornithologist  by  his  Genera  of  Birds ^  a  great  work,  in  the  production 
of  which  he  was  engaged  for  twelve  years,  from  i8j7  to  1849.  From 
that  time  he  was  facile  princeps  in  this  branch  of  saence,  to  which  he 
devoted  himself  almost  exclusively.  Only  a  short  time  before  his  death 
he  completed  his  invaluable  Handlist  of  Birds,  published  in  three 
volumes  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum. 


Botany, 
Experiments  on  Hybridization. — Mr.  J.  Anderson-Henry,  one  of 
our  most  skilful  horticulturists,  is  contributing  to  The  Garden  the 
details  of  some  important  experiments  on  pure  hybridization,  or  crossing 
distinct  species  of  plants.  He  finds  that  in  those  plants  which  possess 
two  series  of  stamens,  one  long  and  one  short,  the  results  vary  essentially 


according  as  the  pollen  is  used  from  one  or  the  other  series  to  effect  the 
fertilisation.  He  uses  the  short  stamens  only  in  all  cases  where  he 
wishes  to  cross  a  large  on  a  small  species,  and  with  the  most  successful 
results.  The  converse  also  he  finds  to  hold  good,  remarkable  hybrids 
being  produced  by  using  the  long  stamens  wnere  he  wished  to  cross  a 
small  on  a  large  species.  The  reason  of  this  he  considers  to  be  that 
the  shorter  stamens  contain  pollen  of  smaller  grains,  and  therefore  better 
fitted  to  emit  its  tubes  through  the  style  to  fertilise  the  ovules  of 
the  smaller  species,  and  vice  versd.  The  plants  chiefly  operated  upon  by 
Mr.  Anderson- Henry  are  various  species  of  Geranium,  Rhododendron, 
and  Azalea. 

The  Formation  of  Ozone  by  Flowers.— It  has  been  found  by 
Mantegazza  (Rendiconti  del  Reale  Istituto  Lombardo,  vol.  iii.  fasc.  vi., 
abstracted  in  Der  Natnrforscher,  27th  April)  that  many  essential  oils, 
like  that  of  peppermint,  turpentine,  oil  of  cloves,  lavender,  bergamot, 
aniseed,  nutmeg,  thyme,  ana  others,  when  in  contact  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  atmosphere  in  presence  of  sunlight,  develop  very  large  quantities 
of  ozone,  llie  oxidation  of  these  oils  is,  in  fact,  a  very  convenient 
source  of  ozone,  as  they,  even  in  small  quantities,  ozonize  much  oxygen. 
The  action  is  strongest  in  direct  sunlight,  far  less  so  in  suffused  day* 
light,  and  very  weak  or  at  an  end  in  the  dark.  The  development  of 
ozone  which  has  been  begun  in  the  light  continues  for  a  long  time  in  dark- 
ness. In  the  same  manner  act  eau-de-cologne,  hydromel,  and  other 
aromatic  tinctures  on  exposure  to  the  solar  rays.  Experiments  which 
Mantegazza  has  made  on  flowers  with  powerful  perfume,  such  as 
the  narcissus,  hyacinth,  heliotrope,  mignonette,  and  others,  in  closed 
vessels  proved  that  they  also  form  ozone.  Those  with  fainter  perfume 
produced  less  ozone,  those  without  scent  none  at  all.  Mantegazza 
believes  that  this  important  source  of  ozone  is  of  hygienic  value  for  the 
purification  of  the  air  of  marshy  districts. 


New  Publications. 

Brush,  G.  T.    Appendix  to  the  5th  Ed.  of  Dana's  Mineralogy.    New 

York  :  Wiley. 
De  la  Ltbertk  et  du  Hasard,  essai  sur  Alexandre  d'Aphrodisias^ 

suivi  du  traite  du  Destin  et  du  libre  Pouvoir,  trad,  par  M.  Nourisson, 

Paris :  Didier. 
Delesse,  M.    Lithologie  du  fond  des  mers.    Paris  :  Lacroix. 
Engler,  a.    Monographic  der  Gattung  Saxifraga.    Breslau  :  Kern. 
Faivre,  E.    De  quelques  travaux  recents  sur  Ics  corps  organist  flot- 

tants  dans  Tatmosphire.    Lyon  :  Vingtrinier. 
Feser,  J.      Lehrbuch   der   theoretischen   und  praktischen  Chemie* 

Berlin:  Hirschwald. 
Hoefer,  F.     Histoire  de  la  physique  et  de  la  chimie  depuls  les  temps 

les  plus  recul^s  jusqu*^  nos  jours.    Paris :  Hachette. 
King,  C.    Mountaineering  in  the  Sierra  Nevada.    London :  Triibner. 
Koch,  L.    Die  Arachniden  Australiens  nach  der  Natur  beschrieben 

und  abgebildet    Niimberg  :  Bauer  und  Raspe. 
MCller,  J.    Terminologia  entomologica.    2.    Aufl.    Briinn :  Winiker. 
Raman N,  G.    Die  Schmetterlinee  Deutschlands  und  der  angrenzenden 

Lander.    3.  Lief.    Berlin :  Schotto. 
Rey,  E.  Synonymik  d.  europ.  Brutvogel  u.  Gaste.   Halle :  Schwetschke. 
ScHRAUF,  A.      Atlas    der   Krystallformen    des  Mineralreiches.      3. 

Lieferung.    Wien :  Braumiiller. 
Stefan,  J.    Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Warmeleitung  in  Gasen.    Wien  : 

Gerold's  Sohn. 
Ulrich,  T.    Internationales  Worterbuch  der  Pflanzennamen.    Leipzig : 

Weissbach. 
Van  Tieghem,  P.     Recherches  sur  la  sym^trie   de    structure  des 

plantes  vasculaires.     i*'  fascicule.     Paris  :  Masson. 
ViLLARD,  F.    Du  Hachisch.    Paris  :  Delahaye. 
Weiss,  C.     Ueber  Transplantation  ganzlich  abgetrennter  Hautstiicke. 

Tiibingen  :  Fues. 
WiESNER,  J.     Untersuchung  einiger  Treibholzer  aus  dem  nordlichen 

Eismeere.    Wien  :  Gerold*s  Sohn. 


History. 

Droysen's  History  of  Pnissian  Policy.  \Geschichte  der  Preussischen 
Politik,  4.  Theil,  2.  Abtheilung  :  Friedrich  Wilhelm  I.,  Konig  von 
Preussen.]    3  volumes.    Berlin  :  Veit  and  Co.,  i869-7a 

Of  Professor  Droysen's  comprehensive  work  on  Prussian* 
Policy,  four  parts  have  now  appeared,  in  ten  volumes.  The 
first  part,  reaching  to  1440,  describes  the  origin  of  the 
power  of  the  Hohenzollem  in  Brandenburg,  after  the  Em- 
peror Sigismund,  in  14 15,  gave  that  electorate  (its  Ascanian 
dynasty  having  died  out)  to  Friedrich  of  Hohenzollem,  the 
Burggraf  of  Nuremberg.   The  second  part  carries  on  the  his- 
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tory  of  the  electors  to  the  Thirty  Years'  War ;  the  third  de- 
scribes to  us  the  Great  Elector  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  1640-88; 
the  fourth  contains  a  history  of  the  first  King  Friedrich  I., 
1 688-1 7 1 2,  and  his  successor  Friedrich  Wilhelm  I.,  1 7 1 2-40 ; 
while  a  supplementary  volume  describes  the  original  au- 
thorities and  discusses  critical  difficulties.  We  shall  here 
notice  the  account  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  I. 

Historical  events  often  have  not  only  a  preparatory  but 
also  a  retrospective  influence,  since  they  give  a  meaning  and 
importance  to  occurrences  which  the  latter  would  not  seem 
to  possess  if  considered  by  themselves.  The  recent  growth 
of  Prussian  power  sets  before  us  the  aim  as  it  were  of  all 
those  events  which  Droysen  describes ;  in  the  beginning  we 
seem  to  see  the  end.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  our 
author's  later  Volumes ;  in  the  earlier  parts  he  is  not  always 
successful  in  making  it  visible  to  us,  but  in  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  I.'s  time  it  is  clear  enough.  This  prince  has  been 
often  unfavourably  judged.  The  Memoirs  of  his  daughter, 
the  Margravine  Wilhelmine  of  Baireuth,  the  narratives  of 
PoUnitz  and  Seckendorf,  &c.,  represent  him  as  half  perverse 
and  half  foolish,  and  this  is  perhaps  still  the  erroneous  view 
among  those  readers  abroad  who  recollect  Macaulay's  essay 
on  Frederick  the  Great.  A  more  favourable  view,  however, 
soon  was  formed  in  Germany,  where  men  perceived  that  won- 
derful energy  and  an  earnest  and  honest  will  and  sense  of 
duty  lay  hid  under  the  rough  outside  of  that  arbitrary  cha- 
racter. His  son  and  successor  already  recognised  this, 
though  he  had  himself  been  not  among  the  least  sufferers 
from  the  harshness  of  his  father's  character.  The  judgments 
passed  on  the  king  by  J.  von  Miiller,  Forster,  and  Preuss, 
by  Ranke  and  in  England  by  Carlyle,  agree  in  the  main 
with  Droysen's  view.  Droysen  too  does  not  go  much  into 
the  personal  character  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  and  his  court, 
but  confines  himself  almost  exclusively  to  Prussian  policy,  i.e, 
the  diplomatic  relations  and  the  intercourse  of  Prussia  with 
the  otfier  powers.  Perhaps^  he  has  done  this  too  strictly, 
as  without  altering  the  main  character  of  his  work  he  might 
have  made  it  more  attractive  by  noticing  many  individual 
traits  of  character  from  the  numerous  sources  at  his  com- 
mand—  and  this  all  the  more  since  the  mere  diplomatic 
negotiations  were  by  no  means  the  decisive  element  in 
Prussia's  history  at  that  time.  The  state  was  not  powerful 
enough  to  determine  the  course  of  European  politics,  and 
the  king  was  not  so  much  a  politician  as  an  administrator. 
His  importance  lies  not  in  his  external  action,  but  in  such 
an  arrangement  and  concentration  of  the  kingdom's  internal 
resources  that  his  successor  could  employ  them  successfully 
abroad.  But  though  the  ordinary  reader,  especially  in 
foreign  countries,  may  find  it  difficult  to  master  the  book, 
yet  the  historian  will  be  not  less  grateful  for  Droysen's  work, 
drawn  as  it  is  from  a  thorough  investigation  into  the  Prussian 
archives,  which  will  not  need  to  be  made  again,  though 
some  supplementary  notices  may  be  added  from  other  state- 
archives.  Foreign  enquirers  also  will  find  valuable  material 
here  collected,  especially  for  English  history — the  possession 
of  Hanover  connecting  England  and  Prussia  closely  together. 

The  first  two  books  contain  an  account  of  th6  Northern 
War,  and  that  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  the  latter  of  which 
was  drawing  to  its  close  when  Friedrich  Wilhelm  began  to 
reign.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  17 13,  Prussia  obtained  in 
Upper  Guelders  a  long  desired  addition  to  her  Cleve-West- 
phalian  possessions.  It  was  an  advantage  too  that  the  king 
was  enabled  to  concentrate  his  whole  power  on  the  north.  The 
stubbornness  of  Charies  XH.  armed  not  only  the  Russians 
and  Danes,  but  even  his  admirer  Friedrich  Wilhelm  against 
him,  and"  in  17 15  the  conquest  of  Riigen  and  Stralsund 
proved  the  military  power  of  the  young  state  and  its  new 
army.   The  treaties  which  Sweden  made  after  Charles'  death 


with  Prussia  and  Russia  destroyed  her  supremacy  in  the 
Baltic.  Nor  could  the  fruits  of  victory  be  wrested  from 
the  king  as  they  had  been  once  from  the  Great  Elector, 
Prussia  won  the  inestimable  possession  of  Fore-Pomerania, 
Stettin,  and  the  mouths  of  the  Oder.  Droysen  has  gone 
minutely  into  the  negotiations  of  this  period  with  the  em- 
peror, Russia,  England,  Hanover,  Poland-Saxony.  The 
petty  and  complicated  intrigues  of  that  age  contrast  strongly 
with  the  negotiations  of  the  present  day,  when  the  broad 
interests  of  great  nations  are  confronted  with  each  other.  It 
would  be  well  for  the  reader  to  gain  a  general  view  of 
the  subject  from  Ranke's  Nine  Books  of  Prussian  History 
before  he  enters  into  the  labyrinth  of  detail  which  Droysen 
has  had  to  disentangle.  This  is  especially  applicable  to  the 
last  book  in  the  first  volume  (172 1-7),  in  which  our  author 
considers  the  position  of  the  leading  German  powers,  com- 
pHcated  as  it  was  by  the  fact  that  their  foreign  posses- 
sions were  more  important  than  their  German  provinces. 
Hanover  was  united  with  England,  Saxony  with  Poland, 
Austria  with  Hungary  and  widi  Italian  and  Slavonian  pro- 
vinces, Brandenburg  itself  with  "  Prussia  "  (in  the  original 
sense  of  the  word).  But  here  lay  the  difference.  Though 
the  land  which  gave  the  title  of  the  crown  lay  outside  the 
German  empire,  yet  it  was  in  reality  German,  and  though 
materially  adding  to  the  strength  of  the  electorate  (Branden- 
burg), yet  not  important  enough  to  remove  the  centre  of 
gravity  beyond  its  limits.  This  happy  union  of  "  Prussian  " 
and  German  interests  may  be  regarded  as  one  main  cause 
of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  new  state.  Natu- 
rally the  rising  greatness  of  such  a  vassal  was  not  looked 
on  favourably  at  Vienna.  What  would  it  be  when,  on  the 
dying  out  of  the  house  of  Pfalz-Neuburg,  Prussia  by  the 
compact  of  1660  would  gain  Jiilich  and  Berg,  and  there- 
with a  very  important  position  on  the  Rhine?  The  ac- 
quisition of  this  inheritance,  contested  as  it  was  by  the  line 
of  Pfalz-Sulzbach,  formed  the  cornerstone  of  Friedrich  Wil- 
helm's  policy ;  and  the  impossibility  of  getting  his  claim 
recognised  at  Vienna  was  the  chief  motive  which  induced 
him  to  join  the  pohtical  union  which  after  the  great  change 
in  the  European  system  of  alliances  in  1725  was  formed 
by  England  and  France  against  the  emperor  and  Spain. 
Ranke  was  the  first  to  publish  (i.  210)  the  secret  article  in 
the  treaty  of  Hanover,  September  3,  1725,  between  Prussia, 
France,  and  England,  by  which  the  two  great  powers  agreed 
to  support  the  king's  claim  to  the  Pfalz-Neuburg  inhe- 
ritance; Droysen  has  brought  to  light  all  the  details 
of  this  noteworthy  agreement  The  king  however,  whose 
German  patriotism  of  itself  disinclined  him  to  foreign  alli- 
ances, found  his  expectations  disappointed.  Holland  did 
not  wish  the  Prussian  position  on  the  Rhine  to  be  strength- 
ened ;  England  and  France  could  not  be  really  relied  on ; 
and  so  Prussian  policy  soon  tookxthe  opposite  direction. 
The  transition  point  lay  in  the  closer  union  now  formed  by 
Prussia  with  the  new  Northern  power,  which  had  already 
under  Peter  the  Great  taken  a  distinct  line  against  the  policy 
of  England,  October  3,  1726,  a  treaty  was  made  with 
Russia;  and  on  the  12th  of  the  same  month  Seckendorf, 
whom  the  emperor  had  sent  as  extraordinary  ambassador 
to  Berlin,  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  preliminary  treaty 
between  Prussia  and  Austria— the  main  point  again  being 
that  the  emperor,  would  favour  the  Prussian  claims  on  the 
Rhine.  Though  this  change  has  exposed  the  king  to  the 
charge  of  vacillation  and  fickleness  yet  it  gave  his  policy 
a  fixed  direction  for  a  number  of  years.  Seckendorf  s  ability, 
aided  by  the  influence  of  Grumbkow,  the  king's  favourite, 
and  the  well  understood  interests  of  the  two  stites,  held 
them  together.  The  book  which  treats  of  the  alliance  with 
the  emperor,  1727-32,  shows  us  how  the  preliminary  treaty 
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of  1 726  was  confirmed  by  the  formal  alliance  of  December  23, 
1728.  Prussia  acknowledged  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.'s  Prag- 
matic Sanction,  by  which,  on  the  male  line  of  the  Hapsburgs 
dying  out,  all  the  Austrian  possessions  were  to  be  inherited 
by  Maria  Theresia,  the  heiress  of  the  house ;  and  in  case  of 
need  Prussia  was  to  support  this. arrangement. with  10,000 
men.  In  return  the  emperor  gave  up  his  claims  on  Berg  to 
Prussia,  and  agreed  that  the  king  should  put  himself  into 
possession  on  the  dying  out  of  the  Pfalz-Neuburg  line.  Every 
one  knows  what  came  of  this,  how  the  king  never  got  Berg, 
and  how  Frederick  the  Great  upheld  the  Pragmatic  Sanction. 
But  Austria  meanwhile  reaped  the  advantage  that  Prussia 
henceforth  supported  the  imperial  interests.  After  Friedrich 
Wilhelm's  journey  to  the  Rhine  in  1730,  Prince  Eugene 
wrote  to  Seckendorf  that  the .  king  had  acted  as  a  true 
friend  of  the  emperor  and  with  a  zeal  for  him  which  no 
man  in  the  emperor's  own  pay  and  service  could  have  ex- 
ceeded. 

Consequently  the  king's  relations  to  the  emperor's  op- 
ponents, and  especially  to  England,  became  more  and  more 
unfriendly,  and  all  the  more  so  owing  to  the  family  relations 
between  them.  In  George  L's  time,  while  friendship  existed 
between  the  two  closely  related  courts,  a  double  marriage 
had  been  planned,  one  between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
Princess  Wilhelmine  (afterwards  Margravine  of  Baireuth), 
and  another  between  an  English  ["princess  and  the  Crown 
Prince  Friedrich.  The  queen  arid  her  children  were  set  on 
this  plan,  and  the  king  also  shared  the  wish.  Now,  how- 
ever, that  his  hated  brother-in-law,  George  11. ,  sat  on  the 
throne  of  England  and  Hanover,  and  their  political  interests 
became  more  and  more  opposed,  it  became  in  the  king's 
eyes  more  and  more  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  his  state  and 
his  family  that  the  crown  prince — already  a  source  of  anxiety 
to  him — should  be  influenced  by  and  partly  dependent  on  a 
foreign  power.  All  that  followed,  the  family  quarrel,  the 
prince's  flight  in  July  1730,  the  execution  of  his  friend  Katte, 
his  own  danger  of  death,  is  too  well  known  to  English 
readers  from  Carlyle  to  need  further  mention.  Droysen 
too  has  only  gone  into  it  so  far  as  was  necessary  for  con- 
necting the  family  quarrels  with  political  proceedings,  and 
to  show  that  the  king  did  not  oppose  the  marriage  from 
mere  despotic  caprice,  but  on  definite  political  grounds. 

Even  after  the  reconciliation  with  the  prince  and  his 
marriage  with  Elizabeth  of  Brunswick-Bevem,  the  king's 
irritation  against  England  continued.  But  his  relations  to 
the  emperor  also  became  gradually  troubled.  The  policy  of 
the  court  of  Vienna,  cunning  rather  than  prudent,  now  tried 
to  diminish^  the  price  given  for  the  treaty  of  1728.  Still  in 
January  1732,  tfie  king  seriously  endeavoured  to  get  the 
Diet  to  ratify  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  even  against  the 
opposition  of  Bavaria,  the  Palatinate,  and  Saxony ;  but  in 
June  he  found  by  a  conversation  with  Seckendorf  that  the 
court  of  Vienna  wanted  to  limit  his  claims  on  Berg  more 
than  he  could  allow.  To  make  matters  certain,  he  brought 
about  a  meetmg  with  the  emperor,  and  the  conference  at 
Prague,  August  1-5,  1732,  became  the  turning-point  of  the 
so-called  "  eternal  alliance "  with  Austria.  Droysen  is  the 
first  to  point  out  the  true  significance  of  this.  Earher 
writers,  deceived  by  letters  and  the  outward  festivities, 
have  seen  nothing  here  but  peace  and  friendship.  In 
reality  Friedrich  Wilhelm  went  back  to  .Berlin  with  the 
feeling  that  he  had  been  tricked  ;  for  the  emperor  and 
Prince  Eugene  had  wrung  from  him  grievous  concessions; 
in  particular  he  had  to  renounce  his  right  to  Diisseldorf. 
This  disagreement  of  the  two  powers  injured  Germany 
in  the  following  years — as  so  often  in  later  times.  When 
Augustus  II,  of  Poland  and  Saxony  died  in  February  1733, 
the  war  of  the  PoHsh  Succession  broke  out     The  weak  and 


fickle  policy  of  Austria  led  her,  under  Russian  influence,  and 
against  her  own  interests,  to  support  Augustus  III.  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  rightful  King  Stanislaus  Leszinsky,  though  she 
had  no  more  allies,  while  France  and  Spain,  under  the  pru- 
dent guidance  of  Cardinal  Fleury,  were  united  against  her. 
Of  course  the  King  of  Prussia  could  not  wish  to  strengthen 
a  dangerous  rival  by  continuing  the  union  of  Poland  with 
Saxony,  notwithstanding  that  he  offered  to  maintain  the  Rhine 
frontier  with  50,000  men.  But  this  offer  was  refused  fi-om 
jealousy  of  the  growing  power  of  Prussia,  and  the  Austrian 
court  merely  demanded  an  auxiliary  corps  of  10,000  men, 
under  the  treaty  of  1728.  The  folly  of  all  this  was  soon 
shown  by  the  wretched  mismanagement  of  the  wars  in  Italy 
and  on  the  Rhine.  As  so  often,  so  now  Germany  had  to 
pay  the  penalty  by  giving  up  Lorraine  to  compensate  King 
Stanislaus  for  the  loss  of  Poland,  the  previous  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  Maria  Theresia's  husband,  receiving  instead  the 
grand-duchy  of  Tuscany.  This  ill  success  naturally  did  not 
add  to  the  friendship  of  the  two  powers.  At  Vienna  great 
part  of  the  blame  was  laid  on  Prussia,  and  less  regard 
than  ever  paid  to  the  stipulations  of  1728.  It  even  became 
known  at  Berlin  that  secret  negotiations  were  being  carried 
on  with  Prussia's  rivals  of  Pfdz-Sulzbach.  At  length  the 
king,  prematurely  old  (he  had  been  dropsical  since  1735), 
saw  himself  obliged  to  return  to  the  point  from  which  he 
had  started.  On  April  5,  1739,  a  treaty  was  made  at  the 
Hague  with  France,  which  guaranteed  to  Prussia  at  least  a 
part  of  its  claims  on  Berg — Diisseldorf,  however,  and  the 
southern  districts  excepted.  The  king's  feeling  against 
Austria  was  at  its  height.  "  Here  is  one  who  wUl  avenge 
me,"  said  he,  pointing  to  his  son,  the  crown  prince. 

One  cannot  call  the  king's  pohcy  brilhant  It  is  often 
said  that  with  his  resources  he  might  by  bold  decision  have 
obtained  great  advantages,  whether  against  Poland,  Austria, 
or  Sweden.  Droysen  has  rightly  avoided  meddling  with 
such  combinations  or  proposing  a  task  for  the  king  which 
did  not  suit  either  the  good  or  the  weaker  peculiarities  of  his 
character.  What  lay  in  him  to  do,  that  he^did  with  rare 
energy  and  success ;  and  if  the  fortune  of  a  man  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  his  solution  of  the  problem  set  before  him 
by  nature,  then  was  this  king  one  of  the  most  fortunate 
rulers.  He  nearly  doubled  the  power  of  Prussia.  His  army 
and  treasury  were  the  envy  of  his  neighbours ;  the  town 
population  of  the  Mark  increased  from  100,000  to  206,000; 
Prussia  (in  the  narrow  sense)  and  Lithuania  were,  when  he 
began  to  reign,  so  to  say,  dead,  but  now  (as  Seckendorf 
admiringly  said)  had  arrived  at  the  same  point  of  culture  as 
Germany.  "The  body  of  the  state,"  with  these  words 
Droysen  concludes  his  book,  "  its  mechanism,  its  rule  and 
form  were  there — a  work  of  art,  Uke  Pygmahon's  day  image. 
What  was  wanted  was  what  this  king  could  not  give,  Sie 
Promethean  spark."  How  this  spark  was  kindled,  Droysen 
will  show  us  in  the  next  volumes,  which  may  be  expected 
soon. 

One  word  on  the  supplementary  volume.  It  offers  us 
criticisms  of  the  contemporary  authors,  Manteufel,  Rousset, 
Lamberty,  Fassmann,  Mauvillon,  Martinifere,  the  Margravine 
of  Baireuth,  Pollnitz.  The  two  last  are  of  especial  interest 
The  Margravine's  Memoirs  appeared  for  the  first  time,  and  ia 
a  double  edition,  at  Stuttgart  and  at  Brunswick  in  1 8 10.  Their 
genuineness  has  been  often  doubted.  But  the  original  MS. 
with  the  Margravine's  own  corrections  was  obtained  by 
Pertz  in  1850  for  the  library  at  Berlin.  Droysen,  however, 
shows  by  several  instances  the  amount  of  error  contained  in 
these  notices,  dictated  by  an  almost  inconceivable  spirit  of 
bitterness  and  hate  against  her  father  and  brother.  Amongst 
the  very  interesting  original  documents  here  given  we  find  a 
pretended  "Memorandum  of  the   Holy  Congregation  of 
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Cardinals,"  in  1735,  aiming  to  reconcile  all  Catholic  powers 
with  the  object  of  crushing  heretics.  Ranke  has  used  this 
document,  L  419,  and  Droysen  tries  to  prove  it  genuine  (in 
the  Proceeding  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for  June  1869).  But 
I  must  confess  that  his  reasons  have  not  convinced  me; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  one  of  those  satirical  falsifi- 
cations so  common  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Manteufel, 
the  Saxon  ambassador  at  Berlin,  in  writing  to  his  minister, 
Count  Briihl,  February  28,  1738,  rightly  characterizes  it  as 
"ouvrage  de  quelque  esprit  oisif,  mutin  et  ennemi  personnel 
(Je  la  cour  de  Rome."  Hermann  Huffer, 


Banke'8  Collected  Works.     [Leopold  von  Rankis  Sdmmtliche  fVerie,] 

Vols.  I.-XXI.     Vol.  XXIIL      Leipzig  :   Duncker  und  Humblot, 

1867-1872. 
The  Origin  of  the  Seven  Years'  .War.     [Z>er  Ursprung  des  Suben- 

jiihrigen  Kriegs,     Von  Leopold  von  Ranke.]     Leipzig :   Dimcker 

and  Humblot,  1871. 
The  aerman  Powers   and   the  Confederation  of  the  Princes, 

1780-1790.       \DU    Deutschen    Machte    und    der    Furstenbund. 

Deutsche  Geschichte  von  ijSo  d/s  1790.     Von  Leopold  von  Ranke.] 

2  vols.    Leipzig  :  Duncker  und  Humblot,  1871,  ^872. 

The  great  master  of  modern  historiography  in  Germany, 
although  he  has  lately  entered  on  his  seventy-sixth  year, 
still  continues  to  issue  work  after  work  with  wonderful 
rapidity.  His  stores  seem  to  be  quite  inexhaustible ;  and  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  mental  vigour  the  habit  of  work,  which 
in  fact  has  been  the  strength  of  a  long  life,  does  not  show  as 
yet  the  least  sign  of  giving  way.  It  is  true  that  Ranke  has 
discontinued  his  lectures  in  the  imiversity  of  Berlin  since 
last  summer,  but  merely  in  order  to  pursue  his  literary 
labours  with  greater  effect.  The  retirement  from  his  pro- 
fessorship has  left  a  blank  which  it  will  be  very  difficult  to 
fill  up  again,  since  at  that  seat  of  learning  there  remains  at 
present  nobody  who,  in  a  similar  degree,  combines  the  same 
perfection  in  critical  method,  the  scientific  basis  of  the  study 
of  history,  with  a  corresponding  taste  and  artistic  manner  of 
exposition.  When  Ranke  published  his  first  book,  now 
about  forty-eight  years  ago,  and  when  he  soon  after  began 
teaching,  he  not  only  adopted  the  systematic  method  of 
research  originated  by  F.  A.  Wolf  in  philology  and  by 
Niebuhr  in  history,  but  he  generalised  it,  and  made  it  the 
firm  backbone  for  study  in  any  department  of  universal 
history.  A  multitude  of  pupils  have  since  gone  forth  from 
his  school,  so  that  there  is  hardly  a  chair  of  history  in  any 
of  the  German  universities  which  is  not  filled  by  one  of 
them.  There  are  numberless  teachers,  too,  in  the  middle- 
schools  of  Germany,  who  either  attended  his  classes  or 
more  indirectly  owe  their  knowledge  and  capacity  to 
Ranke's  example.  The  principle  of  sifting  and  weighing  by 
comparison  the  value  of  primary  and  secondary  sources  of 
knowledge,  and  of  discovering  their  literary  pedigree,  being 
originally  taught  with  especial  reference  to  mediaeval  sub- 
jects, as  they  were  multiplied  by  the  contemporary  progress 
of  the  Monununta  Germaniae  Historica^  has  been  trans- 
ferred successfully  to  the  history  of  all  times  and  of  every 
country.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Greek  and  Roman  his- 
toriography, especially  since  its  new  epigraphic  material  has 
been  coming  to  light,  has  received  an  invigorating  impulse 
from  the  methodical  handling  of  the  chronicles,  annals,  and 
charters  of  the  middle  ages.  And  the  same  may  be  said 
with  regard  to  the  history  of  the  four  last  centuries,  the 
original  sources  of  which  were  buried  more  or  less  in  the 
archives  of  the  different  countries.  That  the  most  valuable 
records  of  the  policy  of  modern  states  have  only  been  opened 
to  the  scholars  within  living  memory  is  owing  generally  to 
the  progress  of  enlightenment  of  the  age ;  but  it  would 
scarcely  have  taken  place  to  the  extent,  and  with  the  amount 


of  success  it  has,  if  there  had  not  been  "  path-finders  "  and 
forerunners  like  Ranke.  Having  selected  just  the  history  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  for  his  chief  domain, 
and  starting  from  general  points  of  view,  like  the  connection 
between  the  Romanic  and  the  Germanic  nations  and  the 
papacy,  it  will  ever  be  remembered  how  he  found  his  way 
into  the  unique  storehouse  of  diplomatic  despatches  preserved 
in  the  vast  chambers  of  the  Frari  at  Venice ;  and  how,  in 
course  of  time,  he  mastered  also  the  most  valuable  contents 
of  the  more  important  collections  in  Italy,  France,  Belgium, 
Holland,  England,  Germany,  and  Austria.  We  doubt 
whether  there  is  another  historian  living  who  has  amassed 
such  stores  of  copies  and  notes  from  various  places,  or  who 
is  so  competent  to  give  a  comparative  account  of  the  re- 
spective value  of  each  of  these  record  offices. 

As  an  author,  Ranke  has  not  been  universally  acceptable. 
Some  blame  him  for  his  objectivity  as  too  cold  and  unim- 
passioned.  The  adherents  of  political  liberalism  call  him  a 
royalist,  an  aristocrat,  since  he  writes  chiefly  from  the  reports 
of  those  who  after  all  were  the  obedient  servants  to  govern- 
ments which  were  despotic  without  exception.  Another  very 
elementary  objection  misses  in  his  books  the  entertaining 
element  of  detailed  narrative,  and  accuses  the  superabundance 
of  general  view  and  of  argument.  The  scholar,  however,- 
will  understand  that  all  these  points  objected  to  spring  from 
first  principles.  In  spite  of  a  certain  individual  mannerism, 
Ranke  approaches  the  classical  model  of  clearness  and  con- 
ciseness, as  near  as  any  contemporary  historian,  just  on  account 
of  this  objective  treatment  of  his  matter.  He  so  little  misses 
the  moving  spirit  in  history  by  overlooking  it  that  in  fact 
there  will  be  few  authors  who,  with  the  same  impartiahty, 
and  without  any  apparent  predilection  for  any  poUtical  or 
religious  opinion,  explore  the  very  mines  of  literature  as  well 
as  of  political  economy,  a  subject  in  which  both  the  ore  and 
the  dross  of  a  new  period  generally  lie  close  to  one  another. 
Ranke  in  his  ripe  age  has  more  than  once  sat  in  judgment 
on  his  equals,  and  has  invariably  done  justice  to  political 
opponents  in  the  most  impartial  spirit  We  would  especially 
refer  in  this  respect  to  his  short  commemorative  speech  on 
Gervinus,  delivered  in  Munich  on  the  27  th  of  September 
last,  and  printed  in  a  recent  issue  of  SybeFs  Historisclie 
Zeitsc/irift,  as  an  excellent  specimen  of  characterization  un- 
tinctured  by  any  subjective  prepossession,  and,  by  the  way, 
well  worth  the  Enghsh  reader's  attention  on  account  of  a 
comparison  between  tlie  political  bias  of  Gervinus  and  of 
Lord  Macaulay. 

The  collected  works — an  edition  commenced  at  the  jubilee 
of  the  Professor's  doctorate — liave  been  progressing  steadily, 
four  or  five  volumes  being  issued  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
Each  separate  work  has  been  revised  most  carefully  by  the 
author  himself,  so  that  the  collection  includes  the  latest 
editions  of  the  history  of  the  reformation  in  Germany  and  of 
the  French  and  the  English  history.  It  appears  that  to  each 
of  these  works  another  volume  has  been  added,  partly  based 
upon  new  materials,  and  partly  consisting  of  some  extracts 
from  the  choicest  accounts  still  in  manuscript  In  this 
manner  the  historical  review  of  the  empire  is  continued  in 
volume  vii.  through  the  reigns  of  Maximilian  II.,  Rudolph 
II.,  and  Matthias,  tracing  the  causes  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War.  The  extracts  added  to  the  former  editions  of  the 
history  of  France  from  the  inimitable  and  racy  letters  of  the 
excellent  Duchess  of  Orleans,  EUsabeth  Charlotte,  to  her 
aunt,  the  old  Protectress  Sophia,  at  Hanover,  have  now 
developed  into  a  separate  volume  (xiii.).  And  if  we  are  not 
very  much  mistaken,  there  vnW  be  some  similar  enlargement 
of  the  English  history,  which  in  its  title  has  dropped  the 
words,  "  chiefly  during  the  sixteenth  century,"  reserving  this 
predicament  exclusively  for  the  next    following    century. 
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Vol.  xxi.  contains  the  end  of  the  narrative  of  George  II/s 
reign,  and  the  first  portion  of  the  usual  Analecta,  amongst 
which  a  rjecension  of  Cromweirs  most  important  speech  on 
the  13th  April,  1657,  discovered  in  a  British  Museum  MS. 
(and  much  more  distinct  than  the  copy  reproduced  in  Mr. 
Carlyle's  work),  as  well  as  Ranke's  own  very  elaborate  papers 
on  Clarendon,  on  the  autobiographical  notices  of  King  James 
IL,and  of  Burnet's  ZT/V/^ry  of  His  Own  TiWj,  deserve  a  special 
mention..  In  the  appendix  we  meet  with  some  documents 
from  the  royal  archives  at  Berlin,  never  printed  before,  and 
referring  to  the  military  assistance  which  was  sent  in  1688 
by  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  to  William  of  Orange,  when 
starting  on  his  ever  memorable  expedition.  The  rest  of  the 
Analeda  will  probably  fill  vol.  xxiL,  which  is  still  wanting, 
with  enlarged  extracts  from  the  still,  in  great  part,  un- 
published correspondence  of  William  III.,  and  from  the 
highly  interesting  despatches,  written  in  French,  from  Lon- 
don to  the  court  of  Berlin,  by  the  Huguenot  residents  of 
the  Bonnet  family.  They  report  regularly  during  thirty-five 
years,  down  to  1720,  sometimes  so  accurately  that  the 
debates  in  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  for  instance, 
during  the  anxioos  time  preceding  and  following  Queen 
Mary's  death,  may  be  reconstructed  much  better  from  this 
than  from  any  other  source.  Vol.  xxiil,  the  last  which  has 
appeared,  contains  the  third  and  in  the  main  unaltered 
edition  of  the  Life  of  WalUnstein,  JPerhaps  the  History 
of  the  Popes  which,  since  Lord  Macaula/s  essay,  and 
Mrs.  Austin's  incomparable  translation,  has  become  the 
favourite  with  the  English  reader,  may  be  reissued  after 
this,  hardly  in  a  new  dress,  though  very  probably  too  with 
some  important  documents  found  since  by  the  indefatigable 
author. 

We  have  still  to  notice  two  very  remarkable  productions, 
which  appeared  separate  from  the  collected  works  within 
the  last  twelve  months,  and  not  uninfluenced  by  the  great 
events  of  the  immediate  past.  The  essay  on  the  Ori^n  of 
the  Seven  Years'  War  grew  into  a  complete  book  out  of  a 
paper  read  several  years  ago  before  the  Royal  Academy  at 
Berlin.  Even  such  an  imperturbable  worker  as  Ranke  con- 
fesses that  when,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1870,  all 
the  young  men  around  him  were  hurrying  away  to  join  the 
army,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  fix  his  attention  on  any 
subject  but  one  cognate  in  some  respects  to  Prussia's  latest 
and  grandest  venture.  In  such  a  mood  he  took  up  again 
what  had  been  sketched  previously,  and  connected  it  with 
the  results  of  the  researches  made  since  in  the  repositories 
of  all  the  states  which  had  united  for  the  purpose  of  annihi- 
lating Frederick  II.  Being  fully  acquainted,  from  the  original 
correspondence,  with  the  transactions  between  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Prussia,  he  lamented  that  the  Austrian  records 
were  still  jealously  withheld  from  the  public  But  fortunately 
Arneth  brought  down  his  most  important  work  on  Maria 
Theresia  to  the  very  period.  And  in  the  midst  of  the  din  of 
arms  the  great  Prussian  historian  was  at  last  permitted  to 
search  at  liberty  in  the  splendid  Vienna  collections  for  the 
still  partly  hidden  secret  of  the  real  transactions  which 
took  place  before  1756  between  the  Austrian  and  the 
French  courts,  as  well  as  between  Vienna  and  St  Peters- 
burg. The  result  is  a  finished  example  of  historical  art,  the 
great  difficulties  of  which  nowhere  appear  through  the 
smooth  surface.  Yet  as  the  secret  and  hostile  conspiracy, 
from  which  the  great  European  conflict  of  the  last  century 
originated,  had  to  be  followed  up  in  reference  to  each  of  the 
various  governments  concerned,  and  without  losing  sight  of 
the  total  march  of  events,  a  sort  of  parallel  narrative  had  to 
be  constructed,  in  which  the  seams  serve  as  the  most  natural 
lines  of  chronological  transition.  Ranke  has  completed  this 
task  with  such  thorough  mastery  that  causes  and  effects,  and 


whatever  was  really  at  the  bottom  of  a  secret  of  generations, 
now  at  last  stand  out  with  complete  lucidity.  The  accusa- 
tions once  so  violent  in  many  a  country,  and  for  a  moment 
in  1866  revived  from  the  Austrian  side,  that  Frederick  the 
Great,  by  striking  the  first  blow,  had  wilfully  committed  the 
most  flagrant  crime,  will  not  be  repeated  again  by  anybody 
who  acknowledges  the  evidence  of  documents.  True,  there 
are  no  actual  repetitions  in  history,  and  even  the  most  gifted 
individual  dwindles  down  in  comparison  with  the  silently 
leading  forces  of  destiny,  which  sway  him  as  well  as  his 
opponents.  Yet  rulers  and  governments  will  ever  learn  from 
history,  and  there  is  no  question  that,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, they  may  act  according  to  precedent  witli  a  certain 
degree  of  security  as  to  the  issue.  From  the  appendix, 
which  contains  several  dissertations  on  Frederick's  own  ex- 
planations and  the  respective  value  of  the  memoirs  of  the 
Marquis  of  Valori  and  of  the  little  book  of  Duclos,  Hisioirc 
des  Causes  de  la  Guerre  de  1756,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  often  repeated  story  of  an  intimate  correspondence 
between  Maria  Theresia  and  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour 
turns  out  after  all  to  be  an  entire  invention.  The  empress 
in  later  life  stated  deliberately  that  she  never  wrote  to  the 
lady,  and  only  made  her  a  single  present,  "  plQtot  galant  que 
magnifique." 

Even  more  elaborate  and  circumstantial  is  the  last  work 
on  our  list :  The  German  Powers  and  the  Union  of  Princes 
— German  History  from  1780  ////  1790.  Who  can  deny 
that  here,  too,  the  most  significant  phases  of  a  transient 
experiment  are  illustrated  by  the  successful  termination  of  a 
long  and  eventful  development  ?  The  reason  why  no  suffi- 
cient notice  has  hitherto  been  taken  of  an  attempt  made  by 
Frederick  II.  to  unite  the  German  governments  in  a  kind  of 
national  federation  is  simply  to  be  found  in  the  tremendous 
effect  of  the  French  revolution  and  its  consequences,  by 
which  the  nation  was  almost  torn  to  pieces.  We  are  here 
introduced  to  a  period  in  which  the  old  Empire  still  existed 
nominally,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  all  its  real 
functions  were  already  extinct,  when,  with  the  exception  of 
the  short  warhke  bustle  of  1778,  thanks  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,  Germany  enjoyed  a  most  welcome  internal  peace, 
coinciding  with  the  brilliant  resuscitation  of  her  national 
literature.  This  is  strikingly,  but  far  too  shortly,  alluded  to 
in  the  sixth  chapter.  Once  more  we  meet  with  the  old  king 
hero,  but  now  as  the  veteran  guardian,  who  keeps  steady 
watch  on  events  at  home  and  abroad,  and  with  consummate 
skill  either  wards  off"  their  evil  influences  from  his  subjects 
altogether  or  allows  them  to  reach  his  realm  fraught  with 
some  palpable  advantage.  Next  to  him  rises  the  Emperor 
Joseph  II.,  no  longer  proud  to  call  himself  Frederick's 
pupil,  but  after  his  motiier's  death,  in  his  full-grown  tem- 
pestuous ambition  and  feverish  effort,  to  reform  not  only 
Austria,  which  in  spite  of  her  many  races  is  tending  to 
become  a  geographical  unity,  but  church  and  empire  as 
well.  Old  Prince  Kaunitz,  Joseph's  chief  adviser — ^he,  too, 
the  guardian  of  a  traditional  policy — ^is  a  figure  depicted  by 
Ranke  in  his  best  style.  We  can  only  mention  that  the 
emperor  became  the  ally  of  Catherine  II.  in  her  schemes 
against  Turkey  and  Poland ;  that  Frederick  was  in  danger 
of  losing  that  same  alliance  which  already  formed  an  article 
in  the  political  creed  of  Prussian  statesmen  of  the  type  of 
Count  Hertzberg ;  that  the  emperor  wished  to  swallow  up 
the  electorate  of  Bavaria,  the  impotent  incumbent  of  which 
he  proposed  to  indemnify  with  the  Austrian  provinces  in 
the  Netherlands  ;  and  that,  moreover,  by  certain  revivals  of 
his  obsolete  imperial  prerogative  he  roused  the  greater 
number  of  the  German  princes  against  himself  personally. 
Thus  it  was  that  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  Frederick  II., 
leaning  upon  the  Dutch  Republic  and  upon  George  III.  in 
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his  capacity  both  of  King  of  England  and  of  Elector  of 
Hanover,  promoted  the  Union  of  Princes,  with  the  distinct 
recollection  of  what  the  Union  of  Smalcald  had  purposed 
■  against  Charles  V.,  but  with  a  certain  national  tendency 
more  characteristic  of  our  own  age.     The  steps  to  the  con- 
federacy and  its  completion,  the  share  which  the  Prince  of 
Prussia  as  the  heir-apparent  and  other  princes,  especially 
the  spirited  Charles  Augustus,  Duke  of  Weimar,  took  in  it, 
are  most  carefully  delineated.     The  narrative  pauses  for  a 
moment  to  see  the  great  Frederick  die  at  Sanssouci  and 
Frederick  William  II.  ascend  the  throne,  who,  as  long  as 
Hertzberg  stands  at  his  side,  is  sincerely  inclined  to  continue 
in  the  steps  of  his  eminent  predecessor.     These  were  mar- 
vellous days  so  shortly  before  the  awful  Paris  catastrophe. 
"While  Prussia  and  England  reinstated  once  more  the  Stadt- 
holder  in  Holland,  while  Catherine  and  Joseph  attacked  the 
Turks  with  their  combined  forces,  the  princes  of  the  empire 
thought  of  reforming  it  under  a  Prussian  protectorate,  and 
Prussia  herself,  in  a  triple  alliance  with  England  and  the 
Dutch  Republic,   helped  to   stay  the  destruction  of  the 
Porte.-    It  will  be  remembered  how  Joseph  II.  ended  in 
exhaustion,  how  the  Belgian  provinces  rebelled  against  his 
autocratic  innovations,  how  the   Hungarian  and  even  the 
estates  of  Lower  Austria  threatened  the  same.     The  death 
of  Joseph  11.  involved  a  complete  change  of  policy,  for  by 
the  treaty  of  Reichenbach,  Prussia  and  Austria,  after  their 
long  quarrel,  for  the  first  time  joined  as  allies  against  the 
dangers  rising  in  the  West,  and  still  continuing  in  the  East 
The  thirty  chapters  of  the  book  are  as  usual  illustrated  by  a 
very   rich  collection  of  hitherto  unpublished   documents. 
Most  curious  are  the  extracts  from  Frederick  II.'s  corre- 
spondence with  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  referring  to  the  state 
of  the  world  in  the  beginning  of  1782.     He  hits  off  most 
sarcastically  the  pitiable  capacity  of  the  various  sovereigns, 
and  alluding  to  the  approaching  peace  which  England  has 
to  submit  to  with  her  revolting  colonies,  he  writes :  "  The 
King  of  England,  after  concluding  it,  will  come  down  with 
all  his  might  upon  the  French  and  Spaniards.     I  am  offered 
to  mediate  the  peace  between  them,  but  under  what  con- 
ditions ?    Are  the  Americans  to  be  free  or  subdued  ?    Can 
Holland  conclude  peace  without  receiving  back  her  lost 
colonies  ?     Is  Lord  Bute  to  continue  behind  the  curtain  the 
leader  of  affairs  ?    In  that  case,  nobody  would  have  con- 
fidence.    The  abominable  corruption  which  pervades  the 
parliament  and  the  whole  nation  has  degraded  the  sentiment 
of  honour  and  the  republican  nerve  which  for  a  long  time 
have  given  such  examples  of  courage  and  generosity."    And 
after  accusing  the  prodigious  wealth  accumulating  in  England, 
he  continues :  "  Vous  dans  votre  Basse-Saxe  et  moi  dans 
ma  sablonifere  nous  n*avons  rien  k  craindre  que  Fopulance 
degrade  les  sentimens'  de  nos  concitoyens,  et  je  prdffere 
notre  simplicity,  meme   notre    pauvret^,  k  ces  maudites 
richesses  qui  pervertissent  la  dignity  de  notre  espfece."  How- 
ever, a  few  years  later  secret  articles  were  signed,  which  are 
now  printed  for  the  first  time.   They  were  contracted  on  the 
13th  August,  1788,  by  the  prudent  advice  of  William  Pitt, 
between  England  and  Prussia  for  the  sake  of  peace  in  the 
East     Two  sets  of  documents  refer  to  the  confederation  of 
the  German  princes  from  1784  down  to  1788,  t>vo  others 
contain  the  pith  of  the  correspondence  of  Prince  Kaunitz 
with  Joseph  II.  and  Leopold  II.     Many  letters  from  the 
hand  of  Frederick  William  II.  which  conclude   the  last 
volume  are  well  adapted  to  show  this  prince  in  a  much  more 
favourable  light  than  is  usually  the  case. 

In  conclusion,  one  more  remark.  It  strikes  us  that  the 
author  in  his  venerable  age,  writing  with  very  striking 
emphasis  and  almost  youthful  vigour,  has  dropped  his 
former    reser\'e  in   dealing  with  modern   subjects.     With 


regard  to  the  Oriental  question,  he  ventures  to  hint  at  the 
fact  that  Frederick  William  II. — "  a  prince  who  embraced 
mankind  with  human  kindness" — ^had  been  likewise  in 
favour  of  seeing  a  Greek  empire  restored  at  Constantinople 
(i.  31),  and  that  by  the  Crimean  war  it  was  intended  to 
nullify  what  had  been  settled  seventy  years  before  (i.  162). 
But  nevertheless  he  remains  faithful  to  his  principles,  which 
combine  a  scientific  method  with  a  conservative  conviction, 
which  a  great  success  has  approved.  So  he  says  most  empha- 
tically in  the  preface  :  "  It  would  be  impossible  not  to  have 
one's  own  opinion  in  the  midst  of  all  the  struggles  of  forces 
and  ideas,  from  which  spring,  in  fact,  the  most  decisive  trans- 
actions. Yet  the  principle  of  impartiality  may  be  guarded 
in  spite  of  that :  the  meaning  of  which  is  that  the  respective 
position  of  the  contending  powers  is  recognised,  and  that 
the  individual  relations  of  each  of  them  are  duly  estimated. 
They  may  be  observed  separately  in  themselves,  in^  their 
contraposition,  in  their  conflict.  By  their  very  opposition, , 
the  great  facts  are  brought  about,  and  the  general  develop- 
ment of  events  unfolded.  Objectiveness  is  at  the  same  time 
impartiality."  It  will  be  most  interesting  to  see  such  prin- 
ciples applied  by  Ranke  himself,  if  rumour  says  right,  to  the 
history  of  Prussian  policy,  both  under  Frederick  William 
HI.  and  his  son,  the  late  king.  In  fact,  the  Hohenzollem 
dynasty,  among  other  pieces  of  good  luck,  has  reason  to 
rejoice  in  the  possession  of  its  historiographer  royal. 

R.  Pauli. 

Intelligence. 

The  number  of  students  at  the  Strassburg  University,  which  we  stated  on 
excellent  first-hand  authority  to  be  1500,  now  dwindles  down  to  about 
200.  Apropos  of  the  recent  inauguration,  a  very  instructive  little  paper 
has  been  composed  and  distributed  to  the  crowd  of  learned  and  official 
guests  by  the  secretary  of  the  Academical  Senatus,  Dr.  A.  Schrickec, 
Zur  Geschichte  cUr  UnwersUdt  Strassburg.  It  appears  from  the  records, 
and  chiefly  from  the  matriculation  books,  that  the  old  university, 
which  was  twice  incorporated  by  the  emperors  Maximilian  II.  and 
Ferdinand  II.,  since  the  days  of  its  founder,  the  celebrated  Johannes 
Sturm,  combined  the  position  of  a  local  high-school,  in  which  a  remark- 
able amount  of  native  talent  both  learned  and  taught,  with  the  attractions 
of  an  aqademy  for  the  nobility  of  the  empire.  During  the  era  of  the 
Reformation  Strassburg  offered  a  neutral  ground  to  the  followers  of 
Luther  and  of  Bucer  and  Calvin,  as  well  as  to  the  later  humanists 
of  the  adjacent  countries.  And  even  after  its  annexation  to  France, 
the  German  university  was  confirmed  in  all  its  privileges  by  the 
conqueror.  Princes  and  diplomatists  of  European  name  continued  to 
crowd  the  classes  of  professors,  because  at  the  same  time  they  had  the 
advantage  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  polite  manners  of  the  French 
as  they  slowly  encroached  upon  the  ancient  imperial  city.  Cobentzl, 
Mettemich,  Montgelas,  were  students  at  Strassburg ;  and  so  was  Goethe 
in  1770,  as  all  the  world  knows.  His  autograph  in  the  book  is  fac- 
simile-ed  thus  :  **  Joannes  Wolfgang  Gothe  Moeno-Francofurtensis, 
logiere  bey  Hr.  Schlag,  auf  dem  Fischmarkt  d.  19  Aprilis."  Between 
1785-87  Strassburg  was  still  an  educational  resort  of  international  cele- 
brity, where  among  125  young  men  of  the  best  families  were  inscribed 
17  Germans,  16  French,  23  English  and  Scotch,  3  Italians,  11  Danes 
and  Swedes,  5  Courlanders  and  Poles,  44  Russians  and  Uvonians. 
This  was  the  natural  result  of  its  geographical  position,  on  the  confine 
or,  as  it  were,  on  the  high-road  between  two  nations.  Strassburg, 
though  it  lost  its  own  political  existence  in  1681,  had  scarcely  been 
injured  nationally  by  the  French  monarchy.  This  began  when  the 
emissaries  of  the  Convention,  St. -Just  and  Lebas,  arrived  within  its 
walls  to  wage  their  sanguinary  war  against  all  **  aristocrats  and  fanatics." 
In  the  Journal  of  the  old  Faculty  of  Divinity,  whose  members  too  had 
to  suffer  in  prison  and  exile,  the  single  word  Terror  »  forms  a  striking 
entrance  of  the  year  1793.  On  the  29th  May,  1794,  it  was  resolved  by 
the  civic  council,  in  order  to  conquer  **  I'esprit  de  localite,"  and  to 
strangle  **  I'hydre  de  germanisme,"  that  the  university  should  be  sup- 
pressed. As  its  reminiscences  are  not  gone,  there  is  indeed  a  fair  hope 
that  they  will  revive  together  with  the  new  foundation,  and  that  the 
people  of  Elsass  in  another  generation  will  be  proud  again  of  their 
German  seat  of  learning. 

Dr.  Gustav  Parthey,  who  died  at  Rome  on  the  2nd  April  of  this 
year,  was  the  grandson  of  Friedrich  Nicolai,  the  learned  philistine  and 
well-known  contemporary  of  Goethe.  Parthey,  who  had  inherited  from 
his  grandfather  considerable  property  and  the  old  Nicolai  publishing 
firm  at  Berlin,,  belonged  to  the  earlier  generation  of  travellers  and 
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Egyptologists  in  Germany.  He  has  described  his  travels  in  Sicily  in 
two  learned  volumes,  1 854  and  1840,  and  made  himself  known  by  a 
very  creditable  dictionanr  of  the  Coptic  language,  together  with  a  num- 
ber of  other  works  and  dissertations  referring  to  the  history,  geography, 
and  philology  of  ancient  Egypt :  e.g.  De  Pkilis  insula  ejusque  monu- 
mentis  Comnuntatio^  1 830,  and  Das  Alexandriniscke  Museum^  1838. 
In  conjunction  with  the  late  Dr.  Pinder,  after  carefully  collating  all  the 
principal  manuscripts,  he  re-edited  the  Itinerarium  Aniotiini^  1848, 
and  the  Geographus  Ravennas,  i86a  To  the  same  predilection  for 
geographical  and  topographical  researches  must  be  ascribed  his  editions 
of  Pomponius  Mela,  1867  ;  of  the  curious  mediaeval  tract  Mirabilia 
Roniae^  1869;  and  of  Dicuili  Lihtr  de  mensura  or  Ins  terrae^  1870. 
Art-collectors  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  very  useful  catalogue  of 
Wenzel  Hollar's  prints,  Besckreibendes  Verzeichniss  seiner  Kupferstiche^ 
1853  and  1858.  He  has  bequeathed  his  own  large  and  valuable  library 
to  the  Instituto  di  Corrispondenza  archeologica  at  Rome. 

The  Prussian  government,  together  with  the  German  Reichstag,  has 
recently  made  a  grant  for  Uie  erection  of  an  Institute  of  Archaeology 
— like  the  well-known  one  on  the  Capitol — at  Athens,  where  a  small 
knot  of  German  scholars  will  soon  gather  to  watch  the  principal  exca- 
vations in  Greece,  and  to  decipher  the  newly  found  inscriptions. 

Dr.  Paul  Scheffer-Boichorst,  author  of  Kaiser  Friedrich's  I.  Letzter 
Sireit  mit  der  Curie,  Berlin,  1866,  who  has  reconstructed  the  Annates 
Patherbruftenses^  and  has  written  some  learned  dissertations,  chiefly  on 
the  sources  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  century,  has  been  called  by 
Dr.  Pertz  to  assist  him  and  Dr.  W.  Amdt  in  the  editorship  of  the 
Monumenta  Germaniae  ffisiorica. 

According  to  an  advertisement  of  E.  S.  Mittler  und  Sohn,  at  Berlin, 
the  first  instalment  of  the  official  work  on  the  last  great  French-German 
war  wiU  be  soon  forthcoming.  It  has  ever  since  been  most  carefully 
prepared  by  the  general  statt  of  the  Prussian  army,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Field-Marshal  von  Moltke  himself,  and  with  the  active 
assistance  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  who  were  on  the  staff  of  the 
various  German  a'rmy  corps.  The  bulk  of  materials,  which  had  been 
collected  incessantly  in  the  very  actions  of  the  campaign,  is  said  to  be 
enormous,  and  at  all  events  required  a  strict  ana  methodical  sifting. 
The  subscription  price  is  18  thalers. 

We  must  give  a  few  words  of  encouraging  recognition  to  Mr.  \V..R. 
W.  Stephens  Z(/^tf«</  Times  of  SL  Chrysostom  (Murray),  which  is  sin- 
gularly objective  and  historical  in  its  tone.  Biographies  are  too  often 
written  with  reference  to  the  sayings  and  opinions  of  their  subjects  as 
criticised  from  a  modem  point  of  view.  Neander's  Life  of  Chrysostom 
is  perhaps  liable  to  this  charge.  Mr.  Stephens  is  conscious  of  the  diffi- 
culty, and  has,  we  think,  carried  out  his  leading  idea  well.  Church's 
Life  of  St,  Anselm  may  have  served  to  rouse  his  emulation,  and  Dean 
Hook's  son-in-law  may  feel  a  sort  of  natural  impulse  to  write  the  history 
of  the  great  archbishoo  of  the  Eastern  Church.  The  narrative  is  clearly 
given,  and  Mr.  Stephens  has  cautiously  abstained  from  introducing 
modem  points  of  view,  which,  after  all,  are  utter  anachronisms.  Every- 
thing is  so  merely  in  the  germ  in  Chrysostom's  time  that  he  is  not  of 
so  much  use  in  modern  controversy  as  might  be  expected.  Roman 
Catholic  writers  wonder  how  he  and  **  St.  Basil  could  allow  themselves 
to  speak  of  the  Virgin  Mary  as  they  do  j"  a  Calvinist  finds  him  Very 
unsatisfactory  about  predestination  and  election.  Is  it  not  lime  to  desJ 
with  church  history  as  we  have  long  done  with  philosophy,  and  cease 
to  read  modern  ideas  backwards  into  our  authors  ?  Chrysostom's  actions 
must  all  be  considered  from  the  point  of  view  and  the  necessities  of  his 
age.  He  became  an  ascetic  monk;  but  the  excessive  corruption  of  the 
great  cities  drove  most  men  who  wished  to  lead  a  devout  and  honest 
life  into  retirement  In  fact  we  may  almost  use  the  prevalence  of  mo- 
nasticisDi  as  a  barometer  to  weigh  the  corruption  of  an  age.  As  soon 
as  a  good  life  becomes  fairly  possible  in  society,  monasticism  declines  ; 
till  then  it  oxists  by  its  own  necessity.  In  our  own  days  the  necessity 
may  still  exist  for  individuals ;  it  has  ceased  for  whole  classes  of  men. 
But  the  system  was  always  accompanied  by  great  evil.  "Nothing," 
says  Chrysostom,  "had  inflicted  more  injury  on  the  moral  tone  of 
society  than  the  supposition  that  strictness  of  life  was  demanded  of  the 
monk  only.'*  The  sjrstem  withdrew  from  the  earth  those  who  were 
meant  to  be  the  salt  of  it  He  trasted  the  time  might  come  when 
these  refugees  would  be  able  to  return  to  the  world  with  safety.  Simi- 
larly the  feeling  as  to  marriage  or  celibacy  was  largely  influenced  by 
the  generally  degraded  condition  of  women  in  that  age.  The  early  life 
of  Chrysostom  under  the  charge  of  his  mother  Anthusamay  be  compared 
with  that  of  Augustine  under  Monica;  very  tenderly  does  Anthusa 
appeal  to  her  son  not  to  deprive  her  of  his  protection,  companionship, 
and  help,  who  had  devoted  ncr  life  to  him  by  retiring  into  a  monastery. 
He  studied  under  the  heathen  rhetorician  Libanius,  who  would  have 
made  him  his  successor  in  the  school  of  rhetoric  **  but  for  the  Christians 
having  made  him  a  proselyte."  And  to  the  last  his  Homer  and  his  Plato 
influence  his  writings.  When  he  says  that  the  star  of  Bethlehem, 
which  came  and  "stood  over  where  the  young  child  was,"  must  have 
been  not  a  star,  but  some  one  of  the  heavenly  powers  which  shot  down 
from  heaven  to  give  the  sign,  was  he  not  thinking  of  Iliady  iv.  75, 
where  a  heavenly  power  shoots  down  "  like  a  star  "  to  earth  as  a  sign  to 


Greece  and  Troy  ?    His  work  at  Antioch  and  Constantinople  is  de- 
scribed at  length,  and  good  illustrations  selected  of  the  manners  of  the 
time  ;  the  baths  and. theatres,  the  dresses  and  fashions,  everything  coo- 
tributes  some  minute  touches  to  the  picture  of  licentious  luxury  all  around 
him.     HLs  later  life,  his  persecution  by  the  Empress  Eudoxia,  and  by 
Theophilus  of  Alexandria,  ainl  his  death  in  exile,  are  drawn  out  in  a 
sort  of  natural  sequence.     For  this  part,  Thierry's  late  articles  on. 
Eudoxia  in  the  Reuue  des  deux  Mondes  have  been  of  essential  service. 
We  learn  from  his  homilies  many  curious  details  of  church  development. 
Thus  the  great  sermon  on  Christmas  Day,    386,   tells  us  that   this 
festival  was   not   originally   celebrated  in  the  Eastern    Church ;   it 
had  been  adopted  from  the  West,  and,  in  Antioch  at  least,  less  than 
ten  years  before  the  year  of  Chrysostom's  discourse.     Tlie  tone  of 
Chrysostom's  commentaries  is  especially  remarkable.    He  interprets 
the  sound  sense  and  judgment,   adhering  closely  to  the  literal  and 
historical  meaning  of  the  text    It  is  quite  rdfreshing  to  read  his  homilies  ; 
they  stand  out  in  such  contrast  to  the  unreal  fancies  of  so  many  of  the 
early  writers.    The  last  chapter  contains  a  survey  of  Chrysostom's  theolo- 
gical teaching,  and  is  clearly  put  together.    The  value  of  such  a  survey 
is  to  show  us  that  theology  may  be  cast  into  a  very  different  shape  from 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  in  the  West     "Merit,"  "satisfaction," 
"decrees,"    "forensic   justification,"    "imputed   righteousness,"  are 
terms  which  do  not  occur  in  the  writings  of  the  Greek  theologian, 
because  they  are  the  expression  of  ideas  in  which  he  felt  no  interest ; 
they  are  the  offspring  of  the  Roman  mind  in  which  legal  ideas  were 
dominant     Burnet  found  this  out,  and  it  had  such  an  effect  on  him. 
that  he  says,  in  the  preface  to  his  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles^ 
"  I  follow  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  Church,  from  whidi  St  Austin 
departed,  and  formed  a  new  system." 
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Philology, 

Melanges    ^gyptologiques,     Troisi^me  Serie.     Tome  I.      Par  F. 

Chabas,  avec  la  collaboration  de  MM.  S.  Birch  et  Ch.  W.  Goodwin. 

Paris  et  Ch41ons-sur-Sadne. 
In  this  new  part  of  his  Melanges^  M.  Chabas,  who  is  the 
author  of  almost  the  whole,  mainly  devotes  himself  to  texts 
bearing  on  the  administration  and  civil  life  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  The  principal  essay  is  an  analytic  translation 
of  the  Abbott  Papyrus  in  the  British  Museum  (already  pub- 
lished by  the  Trustees,  with  a  valuable  introductory  notice 
by  Dr.  Birch),  a  document  recording  an  official  enquiry  in  the 
reign  of  Ramses  IX.  of  the  20th  Dynasty  into  certain  acts 
of  spoliation  in  the  royal  and  other  tombs  at  Thebes.  This 
subject  naturally  suggested  to  M.  Chabas,  who  is  always 
resolute  in  his  determination  to  obtain  as  positive  results  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  admits,  a  thorough  enquiry  into  the 
administration  of  the  laws  under  the  Pharaohs.  To  this  we 
owe  a  very  interesting  discussion  as  to  the  precise  meaning 
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of  the  Judicial  Papyrus  of  Turin,  in  reply  to  the  explanation 
of  M.  Dev^ria,  That  lamented  scholar  had  published  this 
papyrus  with  a  translation,  which  made  tiie  Pharaoh, 
Ramses  III.,  to  whose  reign  it  relates,  prejudge  persons 
accused,  and,  further,  taking  the  place  of  the  judges,  himself 
pronounce  judgment  on  a  certain  number.  Such  a  case 
would  be  directly  contrary  to  the  statements  of  the  classical 
writers  on  these  matters,  which,  as  M.  Chabas  well  remarks, 
were  based  on  notorious  facts,  not  on  the  observation  of 
persons  unacquainted  with  the  native  language.  Without,, 
however,  laying  any  undue  stress  on  this  evidence,  he^  ana- 
lyses the  text  translated  by  M.  Devdria,  and  comes  to  a 
very  difierent  conclusion,  for  he  shows  clearly  that  there  was 
no  direct  intervention  of  the  king  in  the  case.  It  might 
seem  surprising  that  so  wide  a  difference  of  opinion  should 
be  possible  between  two  accomplished  Egyptologists,  were 
it  not  well  known  that  the  texts  of  the  hieratic  papyri  are 
generally  far  more  difficult  than  those  written  or  engraved 
in  hierogl}'phics,  from  the  carelessness  and  caprices  of  the 
scribes,  and  the  occasional  extreme  obscurity  of  the  more 
cursive  forms  of  the  character.  We  have  often  to  deal  with 
the  running-hand  notes  of  an  Egyptian  scribe,  written  very 
fast  and  meant  only  for  his  own  use.  It  is,  therefore,  no 
discredit  to  the  memory  of  a  singularly  able  scholar  that 
he  should  sometimes  have  found  himself  unequal  to  a  task 
which  even  M.  Chabas,  whose  knowledge  and  acuteness  in 
this  department  are  unequalled,  occasionally  finds  almost 
beyoftd  his  powers.  But  it  is  precisely  this  difficulty  that 
renders  the  study  of  the  hieratic  papyri  the  most  fruitful  in 
the  domain  of  Egyptology,  at  least  so  far  as  the  language  is* 
concerned.  The  student  is  compelled  to  compare  all  acces- 
sible documents,  to  pay  the  utmost  attention  to  grammatical 
niceties,  and  not  least  to  refer  constantly  to  the  vocabulary 
and  grammar  of  Coptic,  which  of  late  has  been  scarcely 
admitted  to  its  rightftil  place  in  the  enquiry. 

Passing  from  the  introduction  to  the  analysis  of  the  docu- 
ment, many  points  strike  the  reader  which  show  the  wide 
bearing  of  Egyptology.  In  the  papyri  of  the  Ramses  age, 
the  occurrence  of  Semitic  words  transcribed  in  Egyptian  has 
been  frequently  remarked.  This  was  an  influence  like  the 
successive  influences  of  Italian  and  French  on  English.  The 
similarity  of  certain  Egyptian  roots  with  Semitic  ones  has 
not  been  as  generally  acknowledged.  It  is,  however,  a 
phenomenon  equally  observed  in  our  own  language  in  the 
case  of  roots  of  common  origin  with  Italian  and  French 
ones.  Hence  we  find  M.  Chabas  objecting,  "  On  a  pens^ 
que  le  mot  Sar  [seigneur]  avait  pu  ^tre  emprunt^  par  les' 
figyptiens  aux  langues  aram^ennes ;  mais  on  le  trouve  sur 
les  plus  anciens  documents,  c*est-^-dire  k  une  epoque  oti 
les  rapports  de  I'figypte  avec  I'Asie-Centrale  ne  peuvent 
encore  etre  distinctement  entrevus,  et  oU  par  consequent 
des  emprunts  de  cette  nature  ne  peuvent  etre  supposes 
que  sur  des  pr^somptions  tirees  de  I'homonymie,  ce  qui 
ne  saurait  suffire"  (p.  162).  Here  a  certain  similarity 
between  two  languages  pointing  to  a  common  descent,  in 
part  or  whole,  is  not  recognised,  and  nothing  is  admitted 
beyond  direct  borrowing.  But  surely  Semitic  words  in  Egyp- 
tian, written  with  full  vowels,  like  viarukahuia^  a  chariot, 
naS'TJD,  shakaru,  a  shekel,  ^^'T*  ^°^  Egyptian  words  in 
Hebrew,  like  the  proper  names  Dn3^B,  e,g,  Fa-ne/isi,  and  "^^nn, 
Har-nefer^  are  directly  borrowed,  preserving  their  original 
forms,  ^d  have  nothing  to  do  with  roots  common  to  both 
Egyptian  and  Semitic,  which  have  proper  Egyptian  and 
Semitic  forms,  like//f>^,  nn3,  and  khtem^  Dnn. 

It  is  not  alien  to  this  subject  to  quote  a  very  curious 
illustration  of  a  difficult  passage  in  Genesis.  M.  Chabas  is 
noticing  the  Egyptian  mode  of  taking  an  oath.  "  II  prononga 


alors  le  serment  ordinaire :  Par  la  vie  du  Seigneur  Vie- 
Sante-Force,  en  se  frappant  le'nez  et  les  oreilles  et  se  pla- 
gant  sur  le  sommet  [or  "  on  "]  du  biton.'  II  s'agit  du  baton, 
insigne  habituel  des  O^rous  [magistrats],  que  le  magistral 
tenait  cftendu  pendant  la  formalit(^.  Le  pr^venu  montrait, 
par  cette  attitude  et  par  ces  gestes,  sa  soumission  envers  le 
magistral  et  la  connaissance  qu*il  avait  des  chitiments  par 
lui  encourus,  si  sa  culpabilite  venait  \  ^tre  d^montr^e. 
Certains  crimes  ^taient  en  effet  pun  is  par  I'ablation  du  nez 
et  des  oreilles,  et  le  plus  grand  nombre  des  delits  par  la 
bastonnade.  Uhistoire  du  patriarche  Joseph,  dans  la  Bible, 
est  fortement  impr^gnde  des  iddes  ^gyptiennes ;  elle  nous 
pr^sente  une  episode  qui  a  quelque  analogie  avec  celui  que 
nous  venons  d'analyser.  Sentant  sa  fin  prochaine,  Jacob 
fait  jurer  k  son  fils  qu*il  ne  le  fera  pas  enterrer  en  figypte. 
Joseph  preta  ce  serment  \  la  mani^re  des  anciens  H^breux, 
c'est-k-dire  en  plagant  sa  main  sous  la  cuisse  de  son  pbre. 
Mais  Jacob  ne  m^connaissait  pas  Timportance  du  maitre  de 
TEgypte ;  le  serment  pr^td,  il  s'incline  sur  la  tete  du  baton 
de  son  fils,  noDn  wr^'^  hvcw^  innc^l  (Gen^se,  xlvii.  31)." — 
Pp.  91,  92.  This  is  at  least  a  plausible  explanation  of  a 
passage  in  which  the  Septuagint  reading,  supported  by  the 
New  Testament,  has  never  been  either  disproved  or 
explained.  Of  course,  **  de  son  fils "  is  only  a  Targumic 
addition  by  M.  Chabas.     The  Septuagint  has  hrX  to  oKpov 

T^S  pdfi^ov  avTOV. 

The  second  essay,  similar  in  subject  to  the  first,  is  the 
joint  work  of  Dr.  Birch  and  M.  Chabas.  It  relates  to  a 
papyrus  which  appears  to  be  of  the  time  of  Setee  II.  of  the 
19th  Dynasty.  One  point  of  great  interest  is  raised  by  it. 
The  culprit  to  whom  it  refers  was  saved  from  punishment  by 
appeaUng  to  "  an  individual  called  Mesi,  of  whom  neither 
the  titles  nor  the  functions  are  indicated." 

**  Ce  Mt^si  dtait  dvidemment  un  personnage  trfes-influent, 
puisqu'il  rdussit  k  preserver  Paneba  des  poursuites  du 
Gouvemeur.  Nul  doute  qu*il  n'appartint  k  la  famille  royale. 
M.  Lepsius  a  rangd  h.  la  suite  des  princes  de  la  famille  de 
Ramses  II  un  fils  royal  de  Coush,  basilico-grammate,  du 
nom  de  M^s.  C'est  vraisemblablement  le  m^me  person- 
nage."   (Pp.  190,  191.) 

This  observation,  accentuated  by  a  note  drawmg  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  governor  was  among  the  highest  Egyptian 
functionaries,  is  very  curious  in  relation  to  the  story  that 
places  the  Exodus  in  the  time  of  Menptah,  the  father  of 
Setee  II.,  for  the  name  of  the  powerful  individual  so  strangely 
mentioned  without  any  title  is  very  like  that  of  Moses. 
Curiously  enough,  however,  we  find  at  this  period  two  princes 
of  Cush,  both  bearing  the  name  in  question,  M^si  (Mes- 
sui  ?)  under  Ramses  II.  and  Mes  under  his  son  Menptah. 
(Lepsius,  Konigsbuch,  Taf.  xxxv.  xxxvi.)  It  may  be  asked 
whether  the  occurrence  of  this  name  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  fixing  the  Exodus  to  this  period  in  the  Manetho- 
nian  story ;  but  there  it  is  said  that  the  Egyptian  name  of 
Moses  was  Osarsiph.  The  whole  subject  is  full  of  difficulty. 
It  may,  however,  be  remarked  that  this  interesting  joint 
essay  throws  light  upon  the  history  of  the  age  of  Setee  II., 
showing  that  Egypt  was  then  in  a  disorganized  state. 

Among  the  other  essays,  that  on  the  Price  of  a  Bull  is 
valuable  in  reference  to  the  origin  of  money,  and  that,  by 
Mr.  Goodwin,  on  an  Inscription  of  the  reign  of  Shabaka,  is 
very  important  as  bearing  on  the  myth  of  Osiris. 

M.  Chabas  states  in  tlie  introduction  to  this  volume  that 
he  has  more  essays  of  his  own  nearly  completed,  and  others 
by  the  friends  who  have  worked  widi  him.  Every  student 
of  Egyptology  must  look  with  great  interest  to  the  continua- 
tion of  a  publication  conducted  under  exceptional  difficulties, 
and  of  more  than  exceptional  value. 

Reginald  Stuart  Poole. 
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Gennanio  Studies.    \Germanistische  Studien^  herausgegeben  von 
K.  Bartsch.     i.  Bd.    Wien  :  C.  Gerold's  Sohn.] 

Of  the  eight  essays  contained  in  this  vohime — originally 
written  for  Bartsch's  Germania — the  most  interesting  for 
English  readers  is  that  by  Karl  Regel  on  the  alliteration  in 
Layamon,  with  some  general  remarks  on  the  rpetrical  form 
of  the  poem.  Its  main  characteristics,  according  to  Regel, 
are  its  freedom  of  structure  and  its  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  every  kind  of  rhyme,  end-rhyme,  internal  rhyme 
(Binnenreim),  and  letter-rhyme  or  aUiteration.  The  same 
tendency  is  shown  in  the  very  frequent  repetition  of  two  or 
more  words  at  the  beginning  of  two  consecutive  verses,  as 
in  ////  swid^  us  mat  scomicti^  ful  swide  us  meet  gromien — a 
rhetorical  figure  which  is  alike  unknown  to  the  older  A.-S. 
poetry  and  to  the  Old  French  original,  and  was  no  doubt  de- 
veloped independently  by  Layamon.  Many  of  his  alliterations 
are  also  original,  as  is  clearly  shown  in  the  case  of  foreign 
(Celtic)  names,  which  are  almost  always  introduced  in  alli- 
terative combinations  :  Selemon  )><?  sele  and  Cadwalan  \(Z 
keiie^  &C.  Others  again  are  purely  traditional,  and  these 
Regel  has  collected  and  arranged  systematically.  He  begins 
with  combinations  of  words  of  the  same  root,  such  as  tale 
teilen,  which  he  is  probably  right  in  regarding  as  the  most 
primitive  of  all,  and  classes  the  rest  under  the  different 
heads  of  words  allied  in  meaning  {fisc  and  flcesi)^  contrasted 
combinations  {ord  and  ende)^  and  the  various  combination, 
of  verb,  adjective,  and  substantive.  The  value  of  these  lists 
with  their  almost  exhaustive  fulness  and  their  excellent 
grouping,  is  further  increased  by  the  parallels  given  from  the 
cognate  literatures,  which  not  only  clear  up  obscurities  of 
form  and  meaning,  but  also  show  that  many  of  Layamon's 
alliterative  combinations  which  do  not  occur  in  the  extant 
A.-S.  literature,  really  form  part  of  the  common  Teutonic 
stock.  In  most  cases  of  difficulty  we  fully  agiee  with  Regel's 
explanations  ;  some,  however,  seem  to  call  for  criticism.  He 
translates  wunien  on  wunsele  by  "  im  Wohnsitz  wohnen  ; " 
the  analogy  of  the  A.-S.  wynburg^  &c.  points  rather  to  the 
meaning  **  Wonnesaal."  In  hunger  and  hete  the  translation 
"  Hunger  and  Hitze  (d.  i.  brennendes  Verschmachten)"  seems 
very  forced.  Madden,  who  translates  "  hatred,'*"  has  only 
erred  on  the  side  of  over-literality :  the  meaning  of  the  word 
in  this  combination  is  simply  "  affliction."  In  the  old  poetry 
the  ideas  of  "  hostility,"  "  crime,"  "  punishment,"  and  "  afflic- 
tion," are  almost  controvertible,  as  will  be  evident  to  any 
one  who  looks  over  the  passages  which  Grein  has  collected 
under  jt)-;///,  mordbr^  nid,  &c.  Conclusive  evidence  is  afforded 
by  the  014  Saxon  hungar  hetigrimy  quoted  by  Regel  himself, 
which  he  would  alter  into  hetgrim, 

Theodor  von  Hagen*s  article  on  the  manuscripts  of  Gott- 
fried's Tristan  is  the  first  attempt  that  has  yet  been  made 
to  settle  definitely  their  relationship  and  critical  value.  He 
classes  them  under  two  groups,  one  represented  by  the 
Heidelberg  and  the  Munich  MSS.,  the  other  by  the  Floren- 
tine and  a  large  number  of  inferior  MSS.  The  two  lost 
MS^.  which  formed  the  originals  of  these  groups  appear  to 
be  of  equal  authority ;  hence  their  readings  must  be  com- 
pared systematically,  and  in  cases  of  divergence  it  must  be 
settled  which  of  the  two  prototypes  had  the  better  reading. 
A  right  understanding  of  the  relationship  of  the  two  groups 
is  of  especial  importance  in  cases  of  disagreement  between 
two  representatives  of  the  same  family.  If  in  such  a  case 
one  of  these  divergent  readings  is  supported  by  the  reading 
of  the  other  group,  this  reading  will  probably  be  the  correct 
one.  Thus  in  36,  11,  the  F.  group  reads  umb  kein  ander 
himelfiche  gegeben,  H.  has  uinb  kein  ander  kunecriche  gegeben, 
while  the  editors  have  adopted  the  reading  of  M.  umb  tt^sent 
kiinecriche  gegebefi.  But  the  agreement  of  H.  and  the  F. 
group  shows  that  the  three  first  words  umb  kein  ander  must 


be  retained,  while  the  kiinecriche  of  the  prototype  of  M.  and 
H.  may  be  easily  explained  as  a  mere  graphic  corruption 
of  himelriche.  The  true  reading  is  then  umb  kein  ander 
himelriche  gegeben^  which,  with  its  peculiar  use  of  himelriche 
in  the  sense  of  "  Himmelsgllick,"  as  v.  Hagen  translates  it, 
is  quite  in  Gottfried's  manner,  and  is  in  every  way  preferable 
to  the  commonplace  reading  of  M.  This,  together  with 
several  other  instances,  shows  that  much  remains  to  be 
done  before  the  text  of  the  Tristan  can  be  considered  as 
definitely  fixed. 

The  general  result  of  Karl  Meyer's  article  on  the  "  Tell- 
sage"  is  to  enroll  Tell  in  the  already  overcrowded  ranks 
of  the  solar  myths,  while  the  tyrant  Gessler  turns  out  to 
be  nothing  more  substantial  than  the  clouds  and  mists  which 
are  pierced  by  the  weapons  of  the  sun-god.  The  other 
element  of  the  myth — the  shooting  of  the  apple  from  the 
child's  head — ^he  confesses  himself  unable  to  explain.  AVe 
must,  however,  protest  against  the  depreciation  of  the  apple, 
of  which  he  says  that  it  "  iiberall  nur  als  an  und  fur  sich 
gleichgiltiges  Mittel  zum  Zwecke  erscheint"  The  fact  that 
the  apple  appears  in  nearly  all  the  various  renderings  of  ihe 
myth — even,  as  we  learn  from  a  note,  in  a  Persian  story  of 
the  same  kind — certainly  points  to  the  directly  opposite 
conclusion.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  key  to  this  pan 
of  the  myth  may  be  found  in  Idunn  and  her  apples  of  im- 
mortality. It  will  be  seen  that  Meyer's  explanation  of  the 
"  Tellsage  "  is  thus  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory  ;  we  think 
that  the  real  value  of  the  essay  lies  in  the  remarks  on  the 
relation  between  history  and  mythology,  and  the  importance 
of  distinguishing  carefully  between  the  purely  mythological 
nucleus  of  a  tradition  and  the  historical  accretions  which 
afterwards  modify  it,  instead  of  attempting  to  discover  a 
mythological  explanation  for  every  detail — a  course  which 
is  too  often  pursued  by  comparative  mythologists,  and  tends 
to  bring  both  themselves  and  their  science  into  discredit 

Of  the  remaining  essays  a  mere  enumeration  must  suffice. 
The  most  important  of  tiiem  is  an  elaborate  and  apparently 
exhaustive  account  of  the  syntactical  use  of  the  optative  in 
Gothic,  by  Arthur  Kohler.  Konrad  Maurer's  examination  of 
the  so-called  "  Kristinr^ttir  "  of  king  Sverrir  leads  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  king  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  com- 
pilation of  the  laws  in  question.  "Wetzels  heilige  Mar- 
garete,"  by  the  editor;  " Hester," by  K.  Schroder;  and  "  Das 
niederrheinische  Bruchstiick  der  Schlacht  von  Aleschans,"  by 
H.  Suchier,  treat  of  special  points  of  Middle  High  German 
literature.  The  first  two  give  critical  texts  of  newly  dis- 
covered poems  with  literary  and  philological  remarks.  Neither 
of  the  pieces  seems  to  haCve  much  literary  merit,  although  the 
second  is  of  interest  as  being  the  only  poetical  periphrase 
of  the  Book  of  Esther  that  is  known  to  exist  in  Middle  or 
Old  High  German,  and  also  on  account  of  its  author, 
whom  Schroder  proves  by  the  most  convincing  evidence  of 
style  to  be  no  other  than  the  unkno^vn  author  of  the  Pas- 
sional. Henry  Sweet. 

THE  LATE  PROF.  GOLDSTUCKEl^S  PAPERS, 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ACADEMY. 

Sir, — So  many  public  and  private  expressions  of  opinion  respecting 
my  intentions  with  regard  to  the  manuscripts  of  my  late  brother,  Prof. 
Theodor  GoldstUcker,  have  come  under  my  notice,  reposing  for  the 
most  part  upon  imperfect  information,  that,  as  the  matter  is,  one  of 
some  public  importance,  I  am  induced  to  request  yopr  permission  to 
state  them  briefly  and  correctly  in  your  valuable  journal. 

The  MSS.  left  by  my  brother  are  of  tvro  kinds.  The  first,  to 
which  he  himself  attached  the  chief  importance,  relate  to  his  gener^ 
work,  and  will,  in  all  cases,  be  preserved.  Arrangements  have  been 
already  made  for  their  publication.  -The  second  are  the  MS.  indices 
prepared  as  the  foundation  for  his  Sanskrit  Lexicon^  which  was  in 
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progress  when  he  died.  According  to  the  opinion  of  an  authority  in 
whom  my  brother  reposed  entire  confidence,  these  indices  are  not  so 
much  bricks  for  an  edifice  as  clay  out  of  which  bricks  have  to  be  made. 
They  could  only  be  used  by  persons  possessing  a  similar  knowledge  of 
the  language,  and  able  to  deal  with  them  independently.  To  such  an 
extent  is  this  the  case,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  Sanskrit 
lexicographer  who  employed  them,  to  distinguish  in  the  complete  work 
what  was  his  own  and  what  was  Goldstucker's. 

Now,  my  brother,  fully  aware  that  his  own  scientific  method  of 
treating  the  subject,  to  which  he  devoted  his  life,  was  irreconcilably 
opposed  to  that  adopted  by  the  majority  of  his  co-workers,  felt  that  the 
use  of  his  indices,  after  his  death,  by  persons  using  a  thoroughly 
antagonistic  method,  would  lead  to  deplorable  results  unless  specially 
controlled.  This  feeling  occasioned  him  unmixed  regret,  but  became 
predominant,  so  that  he  was  resolved  at  all  hazards,  even  by  personally 
burning  his  own  MSS.,  to  prevent  such  a  misuse  of  his  labours.  This 
design  formed  the  subject  of  many  conversations  between  us,  especially 
towards  the  close  of  1869 ;  and  his  disturbed  state  of  mind  at  my  not 
recognising  his  right  to  ensure  the  final  and  unconditional  destruction 
of  his  MSS.  convinced  me  that  I  had  only  the  following  alternative  to 
consider  :  to  give  him  the  hope  that  I  would  fulfil  his  instructions,  and 
thus  probably  prevent  him  from  destroying  his  MSS.  with  his  own 
hand ;  or  to  deprive  him  of  this  hope,  and  thus  probably  render  their 
destruction  certain.  But  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  this  alter- 
native  without  a  reservation.  Acknowledging  that  my  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  my  brother's  science  must  ever  be  less  than  his,  and  that  no 
one  could  judge  better  than  himself  how  those  interests  could  be  most 
advanced,  I  promised  not  to  neglect  his  directions,  provided  none  of 
them  bore  the  marks  of  passionate  precipitation.  This  promise  continues 
binding. 

When,  therefore,  I  received  the  startlingly  sudden  news  of  his  death, 
I  came  to  England,  fully  convinced  that  no  change  had  been  made,  and 
nerved  to  make  a  sacrifice  which  it  had  been  the  very  object  of  my 
promise  to  prevent.  I  found  a  change — a  partial,  but  not  a  complete 
remission.  While  my  brother  was  still  in  health,  he  told  a  person, 
v.-hose  word  1  can  thoroughly  trust,  that  if  the  MSS.  would  fetch  500/. 
they  need  not  be  burned.  I  considered  this  large  sum  to  be  fixed  in 
order  to  escape  from  any  mercantile  speculation.  But  this  change  of 
disposition  justifies  me  in  preserving  the  MSS.  for  the  moment;  indeed, 
as  no  time  was  fixed  within  which  this  price  is  to  be  obtained,  the 
period  is  left  to  my  own  determination.  If  the  money  be  obtained,  it 
will  be  handed  over  to  the  person  named  in  my  written  stipulations 
respecting  my  brother^s  literary  remains  in  England,  left  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Hep  worth  Dixon,  who  has  had  the  kindness  to  act  under  my 
power-of-attomey.  I  have  also  thought  proper  to  attach  other  conditions 
to  the  purchase,  which  will  be  communicated  to  any  intending  purchaser, 
having  for  their  object  the  prevention  of  any  such  scientific  misuse  of 
these  MSS.  as  my  brother  was  anxious  to  prevent ;  but  I  lay  no  value 
upon  them  for  their  own  sakes  beyond  their  being  the  only  ones  which 
I  could  discover  for  the  moment,  to  fulfil  my  conflicting  duties  with  a 
clear  conscience.  To  preserve  the  indices,  without  prejudice  to  the 
scieiitific  interests  which  my  brother  wished  to  secure,  will  ever  remain 
the  sole  rule  for  my  conduct  in  this  transaction. 

Berlin^  April  zZy  1%12,  WiLHELM  Tobias. 


Intelligence. 

A  letter  from  a  missionary  in  China,  lately  published  in  the  Daily 
Globe  of  Toronto,  Canada,  affords  important  testimony  to  the  great 
linguistic  value  of  Mr.  Bell's  "Visible  Speech"  alphabet.  The  writer 
states  that  his  study  of  the  language  has  been  successful,  and  greatly 
aided  by  the  new  alphabet.  It  has  given  him  a  great  advantage  over 
those  who  are  learning  beside  him,  so  that,  although  they  have  the 
advantage  of  having  been  in  the  country  two  or  three  months  before 
him,  he  can  read  three  characters  to  their  one,  and  they  cannot 
pronounce  correctly.  It  appears  that  many  who  had  devoted  a  long 
time  to  learning  the  language  with  the  Roman  alphabet  were  giving  it 
up  in  despair.  The  writer  undertakes  in  one  month  to  supply  a  visible 
speech  lesson-book,  by  which  people  at  home  could  learn  Chinese  as 
easily — indeed  more  easily — than  with  a  teacher.  Visible  speech  has 
also  been  applied  in  America  to  teach  articulation  to  deaf  mutes,  and  has 
succeeded  perfectly,  even  the  intonations  of  the  voice  beiqg  imparted 
to  the  pupils.  There  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  before  long  the 
system  will  be  in  universal  use  for  this  purpose  throughout  America. 

Dr.  G.  BUhler,  of  Bombay,  has  issued  the  first  part  of  a  Catalogue  of 
Sanskrit  MSS.  contained  in  the  private  libraries  of  Gujarjlt,  Kithilwdd, 
Kachchh,  Sindh,  and  Khandesh.     It  is  merely  intended  to  be  a  survey 


of  the  Brahminical  libraries  in  that  part  of  the  presidency,  and,  as  such, 
will  be  highly  useful  to  Sanskrit  scholars.  New  lists.  Dr.  Biihler  says, 
are  now  being  prepared,  in  which  the  first  and  last  §lokas  are  to  be  given. 
The  original  lists,  from  which  this  volume  was  compiled,  include  up- 
wards of  twelve  thousand  MSS.  It  contains  the  Vedic  literature, 
under  the  heads  Qi Mantrasanhit&s  (182  MSS.) ;  Brdhmanas  (82  MSS.) ; 
Upanishads  (620  MSS.) ;  SUtras,  Parisishtas,  KdrikAs,  &c.  (320  MSS.) ; 
the  remaining  Ved&ngas,  Atiukramanikds^  &c.  (90  MSS.);  and  an  ap- 
pendix containing  179  MSS.  under  the  head  oi  Prayogas.  Dr.  Biihler 
estimates  the  total  of  the  Brahminical  MSS.  in  the  larger  libraries  of  his 
division  at  upwards  of  30,000.  The  Jaina  books  he  takes  to  be  much 
more  numerous,  and  probably  to  amount  to  four  or  five  times  that 
number.  As  this  branch  of  Hindu  literature  is  yet  very  little  known, 
he  proposes  to  give  first  a  list  of  the  oldest  works,  the  Sdtras^  with  a 
short  analysis  of  each,  and  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  literature 
according  to  the  Jaina  authors.  Dr.  Biihler  also  expresses  his  readiness 
to  procure  copies  of  the  MSS.  contained  in  the  catalogue — ordinary 
copies  at  the  rate  of  Rs.  2^-3  per  1000  ?lokas,  and  corrected  ones  at 
Rs.  4-5  per  1000 — for  any  scholar  who  may  apply  to  him. 

A  very  interesting  recent  publication  is  Signor  John  Beludo's  History 
of  the  Greek  Colony  at  Venice:  'EAA^vwi'  axoiKia  i»  Bcvcri^,  itrropiKbv 
{nrSfxyrifia  *lwdyyov  BeXoidov.  *Ey  BcvtTf^y,  ri/ir,  rod  'Ayiov  Tttapyiou, 
1872.  The  author  (well-known  as  the  sub-librarian  of  the  Marciana  at 
Venice)  has  availed  himself  of  numerous  unpublished  documents,  ami 
has  thus  succeeded  in  giving  a  faithful  account  of  the  history  of  the 
Greek  colony  at  Venice,  which  was  the  centre  of  Greek  intellectual 
life  from  the  sixteenth  century  until  the  foundation  of  the  Greek  king- 
dom. The  Greek  college  and  the  various  Greek  presses  are  treated  of 
at  considerable  length.  As  the  work  is  written  in  very  pure  Greek,  v/e 
venture  to  recommend  it  both  to  lovers  of  Greek  literature  and  frienJs 
of  accurate  historical  investigation. 

The  first  volume  of  Mr.  Const.  Sathas'  Mi<raiwviK)i  BijSAtoO^Ki?  is  now 
ready,  forming  a  well-printed  volume  of  314  pages  of  text  with  pAij' 
(138)  pages  of  introductory  matter.  Instead  of  three  volumes,  as  we 
stated  in  a  previous  number  of  our  journal  (vol.  iii.  p.  20),  the  work  is 
now  intended  to  fill  no  less  than  six,  owing  to  the  addition  of  most 
important  historical  extracts  from  the  Diarii  Storici  of  Marino  Sanuto 
which  exist  in  MS.  at  Venice,  and  of  two  volumes  of  Byzantine  Anec- 
dota,  including  an  inedited  historical  work  of  Michael  Psellus,  and 
historical  speeches  and  letters  by  Nicetas  C'honiatcs.  We  shall  recur 
to  the  work  as  soon  as  the  second  volume  is  published,  in  which  the 
editor  promises  the  mediaeval  chronicles  of  Cjrprus,  and  an  account  of 
inedited  coins  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Paulus  Lambros,  a  gentleman  justly 
Celebrated  for  his  accurate  knowledge  of  mediaeval  Greek  antiquities. 

Messrs.  Teubner  have  just  published  the  first  volume  of  a  biography 
of  the  well-known  translator  and  poet  John  Heinrich  Voss,  from  the 
pen  of  Professor  W.  Herbst.  The  style  of  the  volume  is  very  readable, 
the  course  of  the  relation  not  being  interrupted  by  continual  references 
and  foot-notes,  as  is  unfortunately  the  case  in  many  German  publica- 
tions. To  insure  accuracy,  there  is  at  the  end  of  the  book  an  appendix 
entitled  **  Sources  and  References,"  with  the  usual  fulness  and  elabora- 
tion of  German  philological  research.  Of  great  interest  are  the  letters 
exchanged  between  Voss  and  Heyne  ;  and  friends  of  German  literature 
will  meet  with  much  new  material  concerning  the  life  and  opinions 
of  Klopstock  and  other  literary  characters  of  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  present  volume  carries  the  life  of  Voss  down 
to  his  removal  from  Otterndorf  to  Eutin,  and  thus  leaves  by  far  the 
most  important  part  of  Voss's  life  to  the  second  volume,  which  we 
hope  to  see  at  not  too  long  an  interval  after  the  appearance  of  the  first. 
The  first  number  of  Messrs.  Teubner's  Mitthcilungen  of  this  year, 
contains  notices  on  the  following  publications  :  (i)  Homeri  Ilias,  ad 
fidem  librorum  optimorum  edidit  J,  La  Roche;  (2)  a  Manual  of  Greek 
and  Latin  metres,  by  W.  Christ ;  (3)  a  new  instalment  of  Bursian's 
Geography  of  Greece,  containing  the  Islands;  (4)  a  Manual  of  German 
antiquities  and  commentary  on  Tacitus'  Germania,  by  the  late  Professor 
A.  Holtzmann,  edited  by  Holder ;  (5)  a  new  edition  of  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  by  Gardthausen,  and  a  number  of  school-books. 

The  January  number  of  the  Greek  journal  Mavld>po,  contains  the  first 
edition  of  the  mediaeval  Greek  poem  irepl  r^y  {eKirefoy,  found  in  the 
Vienna  MS.  The  text  is  printed  from  a  copy  made  by  Mr.  Sathas, 
but  is  still  capable  of  emendation  in  more  than  one  place.  The  poem 
is  an  artless,  but  by  no  means  inelegant  composition,  in  548  lines,  in 
which  the  fervent  love  of  their  native  soil,  always  inherent  to  the  Greek 
character,  is  well  expressed  by  one  who  had  himself  tasted  all  the  bitter- 
ness of  exile.  There  are  frequent  traces  of  the  employment  of  popular 
songs  in  this  poem. 

It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  notice  the  second  edition  of  the  second 
part  of  the  late  Professor  Conington's  Virgil  (containing  the  first  half 
of  the  Aeneid).  It  speaks  well  for  English  students  and  scholars  that 
so  excellent  and  refined  a  work  as  this  has  so  soon  reached  a  second 
edition.  We  venture  to  recommend  continental  scholars  to  take  more 
notice  of  the  Professor's  notes  and  introductions  than  they  appear  to  do 
at  present. 
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Jotimal  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Sooiety,  new  series,  vol.  v.  pt.  2. — 
I.  Specimen  of  a  Translation  of  the  Adi  Granth  of  the  Sikhs ;  by  Dr. 
E.  Trumpp.  [Twenty  hymns,  in  the  original  ancient  Gurmukht,  are 
here  given,  with  an  English  translation  and  critical  notes,  of  this  holy 
book  of  the  Sikhs,  which  Dr.  Trumpp  is  now  translating  for  the  Indian 
government.] — II.  Notes  on  Dhammapada,  with  special  reference  to  the 
question  of  Nirvd^a^  by  R.  C.  Childers.  [A  number  of  passages  is- 
here  commented  upon  and  translated  differently  from  previous  inter- 
preters, in  support  of  the  writer's  view,  that  nirvdtfa  is  a  state  of  blissful 
freedom  from  human  passion  on  earth,  followed  by  annihilation  after 
death.]— III.  The  Brihat-SanhitA ;  or,  Complete  System  of  Natural 
Astrology  of  VarlQia-mihira,  Translated  from  the  Sanskrit  into  English 
by  Dr.  H.  Kern.  [Continuation ;  chapters  16-35.]— IV.  On  the  Origin 
of  the  Buddhist  Arthakath&s ;  by  L.  Comrilla  Vijasinha;  with  an  in- 
troduction by  R.  C.  Childers.  [The  Sinhalese  scholar  endeavours  to 
prove  that  the  commentary  on  Buddha's  sermons  mentioned  by  Buddha- 
ghosa  as  having  existed  during  Buddha's  lifetime,  and  collected  at  the 
first  council  immediately  after  his  death,  were  desultory  discourses  de- 
livered by  Buddha  in  explanation  of  the  pi^akas.] — V.  The  Poetry  of 
Mohamed  Rabadan  of  Aragon;  by  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.  [Con- 
tinuation. This  portion  of  Rabadan's  poem,  in  the  Morisco-Spanish, 
relates  the  history  of  Shaibeh.  or  Abdulmutalib,  the  son  of  Heshim,  and 
of  his  son  Abdullah,  the  father  of  the  prophet.] — VI.  Provcrbia  Com- 
munia  Syriaca;  by  Capt.  F.  Burton.  [A  collection  of  187  modem 
Arabic  proverbs,  text,  translation,  and  notes.]— VII.  Notes  on  an 
Ancient  Indian  Vase,  with  an  account  of  the  Engraving  thereupon  ;  by 
C.  Home.  [The  vase  here  described,  and  since  acquired  for  the  India 
Museum,  was  found  in  the  K<ilu  country,  near  the  junction  of  the 
Chandra  and  Bhagur  rivers.  The  writer  believes  it  to  be  Buddhistic, 
and  fixes  its  date  at  about  200  or  300  a.d.]— VIII.  The  Bhar  Tribe  ; 
by  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Sherring,  of  Benares.  [This  tribe,  also 'known  by 
the  terms  R&jbhar,  Bharat,  and  Bharpatwa,  once  occupied  the  tract  of 
country  between  Gorakhpur  in  N.  India  and  Saugor  in  C.  India.  The 
►aper  is  illustrated  by  seven  plates  of  bearded  Bhar  figures.] — IX.  Of 
iliid  in  Mohammedan  Law,  and  its  Application  to  British  India  ;  by 
^.  B.  E.  Baillie.  [The  writer  endeavoure  to  show  that  Jihdd,  or  re- 
ligious warfare,  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  Mussulmans  against  the 
British  govemment,  is  unlawful  according  to  Mohammedan  law.] — 
X.  Comments  on  Recent  Pehlvi  Decipherments ;  with  an  Incidental 
Sketch  of  the  Derivation  of  Arj'an  Alphabets  ;  and  Contributions  to  the 
Early  History  and  Geography  of  Tabaristdn;  by  E.  Thomas.  [The 
writer  adduces  some  fresh  material  in  support  of  his  theory  that  the 
Pehlvi  letter,  read  as  nut  by  the  Parsi's,  and  by  Du  Perron  and  De 
Sacy,  is  to  be  read  as  long  i;  and  contrasts  his  method  of  Pehlvi  in- 
terpretation by  starting  from  the  early  alphabets  preserved  on  medals, 
seals,  &c.  with  that  of  other  scholars  wlio  try  the  language  of  the 
inscriptions  by  the  backward  test  of  the  Parsi  fragments  still  extant.] — 
Annual  Report 

The  Indian  Antiquary,  ed.  by  J.  Burgess ;  part  iii.  (Bombay,  March). 
— Sketches  of  Mathurd ;  by  F.  S.  Growse.  Description  of  the  country 
near  Mathtura,  and  historical  account  of  that  place.] — On  the  Identifi- 
cation of  various  Places  in  the  Kingdom  of  Magadha  visited  by  the 
Pilgrim  Chi-Fah-Hian ;  by  A.  M.  Broadley.  [Continuation  ;  of  the 
Mount  Baibhar.]— The  Jungle  Forts  of  Northern  Orissa ;  by  J.  Beames. 
[Continuation.] — Biographical  Notices  of  Grandees  of  the  Mughul 
Court;  by  H.  Blochmann.  [The  first  of  a  series  of  biographical 
sketches  of  Amfrs  of  the  reigns  subsequent  to  Akbar,  chiefly  drawn 
from  the  Madsir  id  Umard^  by  Shah  Nawaz  Khan  of  Aurangdbdd.  It 
begins  with  Shaikh  Daud  Quraishi,  who  served  under  DarA  and  Aurang- 
21b.] — The  Indigenous  Literature,  of  Orissa;  by  J.  Beames.  [A  list  of 
(82)  ancient  Uriya  works  known  to  be  in  existence.] — Translation  of 
and  Remarks  on  a  Copper-plate  Grant  discovered  at  Tidgundi  in  the 
Kaladgi  Zi]]a>;  by  Shankar  P.  Pandit.  [A  Chalukya  grant  from  the 
time  of  Tribhuvana  Malla  Deva  (?  a.d.  1083).]— Dardu  Legends,  Pro- 
verbs, and  Fables;  by  G.  W.  Lei tner,— Reviews.  [Favourable;  of 
Fergusson's  Rude-Stopte    Monmnents ;    and   Broad  ley's   Ruins  of  the 

Nalanda  Monasteries^ — Miscellanea. Part  iv.  (Bombay,  April). — 

Tamil  Popular  Poetry ;  by  R.  C.  Caldwell.  [Three  poems,  in  Tamil 
and  English,  by  Sivavakkiyar  und  Puttiragiriyar.]— On  the  Non-Aryan 
Element  in  Hindi  Speech.  [Upholds  Lassen  s  theory,  that  almost  all, 
if  not  all,  Prakrit  words  are  derived  from  Sanskrit,  against  that  of  Muir, 
that  in  the  modem  vemaculars  words  not  derived  from  Sanskrit  are  very 
numerous.] — On  the  Identification  of  Various  Places  in  Magadha,  &c. ; 
by  A.  M.  Broadley.  [Continuation  ;  on  Mounts  Vipula,  Ratnagir,  and 
Udayagir.]— On  the  Chandikd^ataka  of  Banabhat^a ;  by  G.  Biihler. 
[Account  of  that  work,  being  a  century  of  stafizas  in  honour  of  the 
goddess  Chandi.  The  fact  that  a  poem  of  that  title  had  been  com- 
posed by  Bslna,  the  author  o(  the  ATddarnlfart  and  the  Harshacharitra,  was 
hitherto  only  known  from  a  passage  of  a  comment  on  the  Bhaktdmara- 
stotroy  quoted  by  Dr.  F.  Hall.]— Bengali  Folk-lore :  a  Legend  from 
Dinajpur ;  by  G.  H.  Damant.— On  the  Ramayana;  by  Prof.  A.  Weber. 


[Translated  from  the  German,  as  published  in  1870.] — Correspondence, 
Notes,  and  Queries. — The  Srlrangam  Jewels. — The  late  Professor 
Goldstiicker ;  by  C.  Mather. 

Oalcutta  Review,  January.— Notes  on  the  Arabic  Language.  [Tries 
to  show  a  radical  connection  between  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  languages, 
by  comparing  Arabic  with  English  words  !] — The  Architecture  of 
Kashmir  ;  by  F.  S.  Growse.  [A  brief  but  useful  account  of  the  various 
temples  of  Kashmir,  their  probable  date  and  history,  style  of  architec- 
ture, &c.]— The  Revision  of  the  N.  W.  P.  Settlements.— Elementarj- 
Education  in  Madras. — Benoudha«  [The  writer  traces  the  history  of 
that  portion  of  Oudh,  principally  availing  himself  of  the  writings  of 
P.  Camegy  (viz.  A  Historical  Sketch  of  Fyzabad  Tehsil^  including  tkt 
former  Capitals  of  Ajudhid  and  Fyzabad^  1870 ;  Notes  on  the  Raca^ 
Tribes^  and  Castes  inhabiting  the  Province  of  Oudh^  1868 ;  Fyzabad 
Settlement  Reports — Historical)^  though  other  works,  such  as  Slecman's 
Tour^  and  Butler's  Southern  Oudh,  are  also  used.]— The  Income-Tax 
in  India.— Reminiscences  of  Ava;  by  J.  T.  Wheeler.  [Recollections, 
personal  and  political,  of  Mr.  R.  S.  Edwards,  late  Collector  of  Customs 
at  Rangoon,  who  was  bom  (in  1802)  and  educated  at  Madras,  and  was 
sent,  in  1819,  to  the  Straits  Settlement  to  be  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Wellesley.  In  1825  he  proceeded  to  Tenasserim, 
where  he  witnessed  the  outbreak  at  Tavoy,  under  Monng-dah,  in  1829. 
In  1839  and  following  years  he  was  the  principal  medium  of  communi- 
cation between  the  English  Residency  and  the  Court  of  Ava.] — ^The 
Bengal  Commissariat — Topics  of  the  Quarter  (Land  Revenue,*  and 
Education  in  Bengal). — Brief  Notices  of  Vernacular  and  Anglo-Indian 
publications.  [W.  C.  Benett's  Report  on  the  Family  History  of  the 
Chief  Clans  of  the  Roy  Bareilly  District ;  M.  Miiller*s  Classical  Studifs 
in  India;  J.  Westland*s  Report  on  the  District  ofyessore,  its  Antiquida^ 
History^  and  Commerce;  W.  Oldham's  Historical  and  Statistical  Memoir 
of  the  Ghaziptir  District ;  C.  E.  Cover's  Folk-songs  of  Southern  India; 
J.  Garrett's  Classical  Dictionary  of  India,  illustrative  of  the  Mythology^ 
Philosophy,  Antiquities,  Arts,  Alanners,  Customs,  ^c,  of  the  Hindus; 
PratApa  Chandra  Ghosha's  Dtirgd  Piijd,  &c.] 


New  Publications. 

Aston,  W.  G.  A  Grammar  of  the  Japanese  Written  Language;  with  a 
Chrestomathy.    London  :  Printed  at  the  Office  of  the  Phoenix, 

Beckhaus.    Xenophon  der  Jiingere  u.  Isokrates  od.  iiber  die  nnechten 

Schriften  Xenophons  u.  die  Hellenika.     Berlin :  Calvary. 
DiNTER,   Bemh.     Satura  Grammatica  (Stellen  aus  Casar,  Sallust  q. 

Horaz  behandelnd).     Grimma  :  Hering.     (Teubner.) 
GoETSCHKE,  C.    Adnotationes  Sophocleae.    Agitur  de  Ocd  Col.  y\. 

1044-1058.     Berlin:  Calvary. 
Grimm,  J.  W.    Deutsches  -Worterbuch.    Fortgesetzt  v.  R.  Hildebran-l 

u.  K.  Weigand.    4.  Bd.  5.  Lfg.     Leipzig :  Hirzel. 
Haupt,  M.     Variarum  Lectionum  capita  vii.     Berlin :  Calvary. 
Heitz,    E.    Die  offentlichen  Bibliotheken  der  Schweiz  im  J.  186S. 

(French  and  German.)     Basel :  Schweighauser. 
HuBSCHMANN,    H.      Ein   zoroastrischcs  Lied  m.   Riicksicht  auf  A 

Tradition  libers,  u.  erkl.     Miinchen  ;  Ackermann. 
NoRRis,  C.    Assyrian  Dictionary.    Vol.  III.    Williams  and  Norgatc. 
Oppert,  J.    Melanges  perses.     Paris. 

Paris,  Gaston,  et "Pannier,  L.  La  Vie  de  saint  Alexis,  pocme  du 
xpfemc  si^cle,  et  renouvellements  des  xirime,  xiii»inie,  et  xi\'iecr.* 
si^cles,  publies  avec  preface,  variautes,  notes  et  glossaires.  7^-'*^ 
fascicule  de  I'Ecole  des  hautes  etudes.     Paris  :  Lib.  Franck. 

Praetorius,  F.  Beitfage  zur  Erklarang  der  Himjarischen  Inschriflcn. 
Halle  :  B.  des  Waisenhauses. 

Pt^scHEL.  Li  romanz  de  la  rose.  Premiere  partie.  Par  G.  de  Lorris. 
Berlin  :  Calvary. 

Rasmus,  E.  De  Plutarchi  Libro,  qui  inscribitur  di  communihus  noti- 
tiis  commentatio.     Berlin :  Calvary. 

Schneider,  P.  De  Elocutione  Hesiodea  commentatio.  Pars  I. 
Berlin :  Calvary. 

SusEMiHL,  F.  De  Politicis  Aristoteleis  quaestionum  criticarum  par- 
ticula  IV,    Berlin  :  Calvary. 

Vergilius  p.  Maro's  Georgica,  hrsg.  u.  erkl.  v.  Dr.  E.  Glascr:  m:t 
einer  Einleitung.     Halle  :  B.  des  Waisenhauses. 


EBRATA  IN  No.  47. 

Page  164  (^;,  line  40,  for  "  Sturm  and  Drang  "  read  "  Slurm  und  Draag*" 
„    164  \b\  9  lines  from  bottom,  for  "  Dutmar"  read  "  Dulinen." 
„    167,  line  4  of  Intelligence,  for  "  best"  read  "  least." 
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Rioders  are  reminded  that  the  metUim  of  New  Books,  Articles, 
b'c^  in  9ur  ItsU  is  intended  as  a  guarantee  of  their  importance. 

The  Editor  of  Thb  Academy  cannot  undertake  to  return  com- 
munuaUons  which  are  not  asked  for. 

The  next  number  will  be  published  on  Saturday,  June  15,  and 
Advertisements  should  be  sent  in  by  June  1 1. 

Oeneral  Literature. 


Saaot  Bnadan.  Ein  latdnisdier  und  drei  deutsche  Texte.  Heraus- 
gegeben  fon  D&  Carl  Schroder.    Erlangen :  Eduard  Besold,  1871. 

Bibliothek  van  MiddelnederlandBohe  Letterkunde,  onder  Redactie 
van  Mr.  H.  E.  Moltzer,  Hoogleraer  te  Groningen.  Sixth  Part. 
Groniogen :  Wolters,  1871. 

The  subject  of  the  two  publications  before  us  is  one  of  the 
most  widely  spread  legends  of  the  middle  ages,  and  is  also 
to  be  met  with  in  two  old  English  versions,  one  in  verse  and 
tiie  other  in  prose,  edited  by  Thomas  Wright  {St,  Brandan, 
London,  1844,  Percy  Society).  It  is  to  be  found  in  French 
and  Spanish,  was  known  in  Italy,  and  formed  everywhere 
the  favourite  reading  both  of  monks  and  the  widest  secular 
circles.  Even  so  late  as  in  1721  expeditions  were  under- 
taken in  search  of  the  island  paradise  reached  by  the  s^int 
in  the  course  of  his  wanderings  by  sea  and  through  hell  and 
puigatory.  According  to  the  Spaniards,  the  island  of  "  San 
Borondon  "  was  the  sojourn  of  King  Roderick,  who  was  over- 
come in  battle  by  the  Moors.  According  to  the  Portuguese, 
their  king  Sebastian  was  still  living  there,  after  having  been 
in  like  manner  vanquished  by  the  Arabians  in  the  battle  of 
Alcasyarqui\dr.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  island  of  Avallon, 
where  Kmg  Arthur,  according  to  the  English  belief  of  the 
middle  ages,  was  supposed  to  be  still  alive,  was  the  same 
Brandan's  isle,  in  so  far,  that  is,  as  the  legend  rested  on  the 
ancient  conception  of  an  island  lying  in  the  western  sea,  which 
according  to  the  heathen  faith  was  the  abiding  place  of  the 
blessed,  and  to  later  Christian  fancy  contained  the  earthly 
paradise,  where,  for  instance,  Elijah  and  Enoch  still  live  on. 
Even  yet  the  belief  is  not  quite  extinct,  as  the  Irish  idea  of 
the  island  Hi  Breasal  shows ;  and  this  is  the  same,  I  think, 
as  that  reached  by  the  Irish  monks  in  their  miraculous 
voyage,  in  Geoffrey  of  Viterbo  (p.  78,  ff. ;  cf.  Acta  SS,,  June 
2,  184).  Again  it  is  related,  in  an  Irish  MS.  of  the  seventh 
century  or  earlier,  at  the  Royal  Library  of  Stockholm,  how 
an  Irish  chief  once  found  on  a  tree  near  his  castle  a  golden 
bough,  covered  with  flowers  of  gold  and  precious  stones. 
He  broke  it  off  and  took  it  with  hun  to  the  castle,  and  while 
every  one  was  admiring  it,  a  beautiful  woman  came  forward 
and  claimed  the  precious  object,  maintaining  that  it  came 
from  an  island  where  such  branches  grew  commonly,  and 
where  men  never  grew  old.  She  advised  the  chief  to  fit  out  a 
vessel  and  to  sail  with  her  for  that  island,  which  he  did  in  a 
ship  manned  by  thrice  nine  sailors.  They  reached  the  island 
and  stayed  there  some  time,  and  were  so  happy  that  the 
days  went  by  without  their  knowing  how.  At  last  their 
leader  returned  to  Ireland,  but  no  one  knew  him  any  more, 
Ibr  he  had  been  away  more  thaii  a  hundred  years.  (See 
G.  Stephens,  FMcchning  ofver  de  fomdmsta  BrttHska  och 
Fransjska  Hastdskrifteme  uti  KongL  Bibliotheket  i  Stock- 
holm,  Stockholm,  1847,  pp.  18,  19.} 

A  similar  popular  belief  still  exists  in  Norway  concerning 
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the  island  Udrost,  which  people  reach  sometimes  by  chance, 
but  never  when  they  seek  it  The  legend  is  adnurably  re- 
lated in  Asbjomsen's  Norske  HtUdre-Eventyr  og  Folkesagn, 
3rd  ed.,  Christiania,  1870,  "Skarvenefra  Udrost**  But  to 
return  to  St.  Brandan ;  all  the  versions  hitherto  noticed,  in- 
cluding the  English  ones,  as  Schroder  maintains  against 
.  Wright,  are  traceable  to  a  Latin  prose  legend,  which  they  all 
follow.  In  this  Latin  legend  there  are  two  elements  which 
must  be  distinguished ;  nameljr, '  a  national  mythological 
foundation,  and  a  imiversal  Christian  legendary  superstruc- 
ture resting  on  the  first  and  giving  it  a  special  ecclesiastical 
colouring.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  many  other  forms  of  the  legend,  which  depart 
materially  from  the  Latin  t^xt,  by  additions  and  amplifica- 
tions, besides  abandoning  much  of  the  specifically  monastic 
spirit  and  arrangement  which  characterize  even  its  fictions. 
In  exchange  they  introduce  something  of  the  new  spirit  which 
took  possession  of  Europe  during  the  Crusades ;  something 
of  the  delight  in  huge  deeds  of  arms,  in  extravagant  wonders 
and  miracles,  in  strange,  new,  exciting  tales,  of  which  Gervi- 
nus  speaks.  The  Old-German  texts  here  published  by 
Schroder  represent  the  latest  form  of  the  legend,  and  contain 
half  ascetic,  half  heroic  sea  voyages,  in  common  with  other 
contemporary  poems,  such  as  Os7uald  und  Orcndcl;  while 
from  another,  Herzog  Ernst,  it  borrows  various  wonders 
which  take  the  place  of  details  from  the  earlier  Latin  outline, 
which  it  omits,  or  more  or  less  considerably  modifies.  The 
contrast  between  the  two  versions  appears  from  the  first,  as 
Schroder  observes.  In  the  Latin  text  Brandan  is  induced 
by  the  narration  of  Barinthus,  who  had  been  privileged  to 
see  the  Terra  repromissionis  sanctorum,  to  set  forth  in  search 
of  the  fortunate  island  ',  after  seven  years*  wandering,  he 
finds  it,  and  then  returns  home.  In  the  German  version, 
on  the  other  hand,  Brandan  is  introduced  as  suddenly  seized 
with  doubts  as  to  the  marvels  related  in  a  book  he  is  reading, 
and,  cursing  the  poet,  he  bums  the  book.  As  a  punishment 
for  this  he  is  condemned  to  wander  over  seas  for  nine  years, 
to  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  tilings  which  he  had  refused 
to  believe,  and  to  write  down  the  account  of  them  for  an 
everlasting  remembrance.  He  is  not  pardoned  and  allowed 
to  return  till  the  book  of  his  adventures  is  finished,  and  the 
loss  of  the  work  he  had  rashly  burnt  in  some  sort  made  good. 
Of  the  three  German  texts,  two  are  in  rhyme,  and  of 
these  the  first,  in  Middle  High  German  (m  1934  verses),  which 
has  not  been  printed  before,  belongs  probably  to  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century.  The  second  is  an  abridged,  or  rather  a 
mutilated,LowGerman  translation  of  the  other,in  1 165  verses, 
of  uncertain  date,  pubUshed  once  before,  but  very  defectively. 
The  last  is  a  prose  paraphrase  of  the  first  poem,  dating  from 
the  fifteenth  century,  which  had  been  printed  as  a  chap- 
book  no  fewer  than  thirteen  times  before  1521.  Besides 
these  Schroder  also  gives  the  Latin  legend,  to  enable  the 
reader  to  estimate  the  relation  between  it  and  the  German 
version,  as  Jubinal's  edition  (Paris,  1836)  was  badly  printed, 
in  only  a  small  number  of  copies,  and  from  a. bad  MS.  In 
addition  to  its  critical  merits,  Schrdder's  work  is  recommended 
by  an  instructive  introduction  and  remarks,  only  however 
intended  for  the  learned,  on  points  of  language  and  matter. 
From  these  I  will  only  quote  two  passages,  which  show  that 
even  in  the  middle  ages  doubts  had  emerged  respecting  the 
authenticity  of  St  Brandan's  travels,  smce  Vincentius 
Bellovacensis,  in  his  Speculum  Historiale,  observes,  "  Hujus 
autem  peregrinationis  historiam  propter  apocrifa  quedam 
deliramenta  que  in  ea  videntur  contineri,  ab  opere  isto 
resecavi.*'  The  other  passage  occurs  in  a  satirical  poem, 
describing  the  drunken  monks  of  the  Scottish  convent  at 
Erfiirt,  but  it  also  shows  in  what  high  regard  Brandan  was 
held,  at  least  by  the  Scotch : —  .      /^  r^  i-i  1  £> 
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*'  Sunt  et  ibi  Scoti,  qui  cum  fuerint  bene  poti 
Sanctum  Brandanum  proclamant  esse  decanum 
In  grege  sanctorum,  vel  quod  deus  ipse  deorum 
Brandani  fratcr  sit  et  ejus  Brigida  mater. 
Sed  vulgus  miserum  non  credens  hoc  esse  verum 
Estimat  insanos  Scotos  simul  atque  profanos 
Talia  dicentes.     Accedant  scire  volentes, 
Ex  evangelico  textu  probo  quod  tibi  dico  : 
Qui  non  delinquit,  sed  qui  perfecerit,  inquit, 
Velle  mei  patris,  ilium  voco  nomine  fratris. 
Immo  meus  frater  est  et  soror  et  mea  mater. 
Sic  sancti  quique,  qui  regnant  hie  et  ubique, 
Et  possunt  fratres  simul  et  Christi  fore  matres, 
Si  non  ignores,  et  possunt  esse  sorores. 
Sic  Brigidam  matrem,  Brandanum  dicite  patrem, 
Nam  perfccerunt,  quecunque  deo  placuerunt" 

Besides  the  texts  published  by  Schroder,  and  belonging  to 
the  group  which  departs  from  the  Latin  form,  is  a  Middle 
Dutch  version,  published  formerly  by  van  Blommaert,  and 
now  reprinted  by  Professor  Moltzer  as  part  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Bibliothek^  of  which  the  object  is  to  familiarise  the 
general  public  with  the  ancient  literature  of  the  Netherlands. 
Its  productions  appear  in  this  collection  under  the  learned 
direction  of  the  professor,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  other 
distinguished  proficients  in  that  literature,  such  as  Professors 
Bisschopp,  Brill,  Hermans,  Jonckbloet,  Verwiijs,  and  de 
Vries.  As  in  the  Deutschen  Classikern  des  Mittelalicrs 
(which  I  shall  notice  in  the  Academy  shordy),  the  texts  are 
provided  with  ample  notes  for  the  instruction  of  the  general 
public,  but  the  introductions  contain  nothing  but  what  is 
rigorously  indispensable.  Opinions  vary  as  to  the  original 
source  of  Sinte  B random;  the  learned  editor  regards  in  this 
light  some  possible  French  version,  and  assigns  the  Dutch 
poem  to  the  thirteenth  century,  while  Jonckbloet  and 
Schroder  believe  it  to  have  been  translated  from  the  Middle 
High  German  in  the  twelfth  century — a  view  which  Professor 
Moltzer  will  probably  share  after  the  appearance  of  the 
Middle  High  German  poem.  It  is  true  that  the  Dutch  text 
is  fuller  than  the  German  (it  contains  2284  verses),  but  it  con- 
tains nothing  peculiar  to  itself,  though  in  one  place  it  serves  to 
supply  a  seeming  gap  in  the  German  text,  and  it  also  contains 
an  interpolation  (v.  137-260)  which  is  entirely  wanting  in  all 
German  copies.  I  will  only  allow  myself  a  few  remarks  on 
the  notes,  in  which  almost  every  serious  difficulty  is  satis- 
factorily met.  On  v.  184-194,  where  Brandan  sometimes 
addresses  the  death's  head  as  "  thou,"  sometimes  as  "  you," 
the  editor  observes,  "  This  is  a  piece  of  carelessness  either 
of  the  copyist  or  the  author."  But  it  is  not  so,  for  the  change 
from  the  singular  to  the  plural  in  addressing  the  same  per- 
son is  met  with  elsewhere,  not  only  in  Flemish,  but  also  in 
German,  English,  Danish,  Icelandic,  French,  Provencal, 
Italian,  and  Portuguese,  especially  in  the  older  poems,  as  I 
pointed  out  in  the  Gott  gel,  Anz,,  1866,  p.  1038;  1870, 
p.  1232  ;  and  1872,  p.  318.  Accordingly  in  the  poem  before 
us,  di,v.  1248;  g^iyV.  1254;  saechdineyy,  1894;  ^xA  suldijsy 
V.  1913,  are  right,  and  should  not  be  altered.  On  v.  314,  om 
kout  dot  si  ghingetiy  it  is  observed  that  dat  is  superfluous ; 
the  same  may  be  said  of  many  other  passages,  e,g,  v.  322, 
1522,  1524,  &c. ;  cf.  Borman*s  Leven  van  Sinte  Christina  de 
Wonderbare,  Gent,  1850,  pp.  149,  279.  V.  615,  daer  ver- 
beide  ic  dat  ghescille :  wille,  does  not  make  good  sense,  as  the 
learned  editor  rightly  remarks.  The  corresponding  line  in 
the  Middle  High  German  poem  (v.  419)  runs,  biz  daz  weter 
ivirt  stille:  willej  which  shows  that  the  reading  of  the  other 
manuscript,  daer  verbeide  ic  dat  ghestilte,  is  nglit—ghestiile 
being  here  not  a  substantive  but  an  intransitive  verb,  so  that 
dat  ghestille  will  mean  the  same  as  dat  het  wordt  stille,  V. 
907,  Waric  niet  een  droghenarCy  is  not  quite  right  according 
to  Professor  Moltzer,  as,  if  niet  were  correct,  the  negative  en 
should  precede  it,  besides  which  Brandan  would  not  declare 


himself  a  deceiver.  But  en  as  a  double  negative  is  common 
in  Middle  High  German,  and  there  are  other  traces,  as  the 
editor  himself  notices,  of  Germanism  in  the  Dutch  poem ; 
while  for  Brandan  to  call  himself  a  decerv'er  is  only  a 
consequence  of  his  extreme  humility.  The  corresponding 
passage  in  the  German  poem  runs  quite  differently. 
V.  1 155-6,  Die  storetn  7vart  arde  groet — Die  zee  borlede 
endc  scoot :  this  is  not  sense,  says  Professor  Moltzer,  and 
wishes  to  read  "woct  instead  of  scoot.  Yet  scoot  may  be  here 
the  imperfect  of  scieten  {schietefi)y  in  an  intransitive  sense,  as 
in  Old  and  New  German  schiezeny  schiesseny  may  mean,  "  to 
move  as  fast  as  a  shot":  the  German  poem  has  (1.  825-6), 
ein  7vester  wint  hiib  sick  vil  grbz — von  dem  daz  mer  sere  irdoz. 
These  remarks,  scanty  as  they  are,  will  serve  to  show  that 
I  have  read  the  Dutch  poem  carefully  through,  and  can 
therefore  confidenfly  recommend  the  whole  collection  to 
which  it  belongs  to  those  who  wish  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  Old  Dutch  literature  without  difficulty  or  fatigue. 

Felix  Liebrecht. 


The  Life  and  Letters  of  St.  Francis  Xavier.  By  Henxy  James 
Coleridge,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Volume  the  First.  Bums  and 
Gates. 

Francis  Xavier  is  one  of  the  very  few  saints  canonised 
since  the  sixteenth  century  whom  the  world  has  agreed  to 
recognise :  it  is  superfluous  to  seek  very  far  for  the  reason 
of  the  recognition.     His  self-devotion  was  too  astounding 
not  to  be  conspicuous,  and,  like  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  he  was 
devoted  to  a  cause  which  it  was,  to  say  the  least,  respectable 
to  patronise.     We  have  gone  on  admiring  him  with  so  little 
knowledge  that  really  Mr.  Venn  might  almost  find  some 
excuse  in  our  ignorance  for  treating  his  reputation  as  a 
bubble  that  would  burst  when  touched.     Of  course,  in  one 
seiise  the  main  facts  of  Xavier's  life  are  known,  but  this  is 
only  another  reason  for  gratitude  to  a  writer  with  the  quali- 
fications of  Father  Coleridge,  who  makes  it  his  "chief  object 
to  draw  out  the  character  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  from  his  own 
words  and  actions.'*     Perhaps  in  one  way  he  is  ahnost  too 
well  qualified :  more  than  once  he  seems  to  write  like  a  man 
who  is  filling  up  an  outline  which  is  present  to  his  own 
mind,  while  it  has  hardly  been  impressed  on  ours.     Still  the 
story  is  given  more  completely  and  more  coherently  than  it 
has  been  given  in  English  at  any  rate  before,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  fitting  the  letters  into  biographies  which  were  not 
written  from  them  *  has  been  got  over  in  spite  of  difficulties 
which  would  be  worth  referring  to  in  future  editions  of  the 
Horae  Faidinae,      These  difficulties,  though  real  enough, 
are  not  so  obtrusive  as  to  affect  any  but  the  attentive 
student :  the  ordinary  reader  will  take  more  interest  in  the 
tact  which  elucidates  comparatively  isolated  points.     For 
instance,  the  aid  which  Xavier  received  from  Loyola  be- 
comes intelligible  when  we  are  reminded  that  a  young  noble 
from  Navarre,  who  ndshed  to  be  respected  in  Paris  as  he 
had  been  respected  at  home,  would  soon  find  the  sums 
which  friends  in  Navarre  might  think  it  sufficient  to  send 
very  insufficient  for  wants  which  he  might  easily  think  legiti- 
mate.    Whether  we  admire  Xavier's  sacrifice  in  passing  his 
'home  without  a  farewell,  or  are  content  to  respect  what  is 
outside  our  sympathies,  it  is  a  relief  to  know  that  he  could 
not  have  been  expected,  and  that  therefore  the  sharpest  pain 
at  any  rate  fell  upon  himself  alone.     Nor  has  any  writer 
before  given  so  much  prominence  to  a  fact  which  explains 
and  justifies  the  wholesale  baptisms  in  which  Catholic  writers 
have  been  too  prone  to  find  matter  for  boasting,  as  Protestant 
writers  have  been  too  prone  to  seek  matter  for  apology. 
Neither  is  in  place  when   we  remember  that  Xavier  was 
always  specially  drawn  to  neglected  populations  of  native 
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Christians  whose  religion  was  little  more  tlian  a  name  to 
which  they  were  sincerely  attached. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  describe  the  character  of  the  saints 
— their  habitual  thoughts  are  so  far  from  ours ;  and  since 
the  world  has  become  self-conscious,  their  self-suppression 
has  become  more  deliberately  impenetrable.  We  certainly 
know  even  less  of  Xavier  and  of  Loyola  than  of  Francis  of 
Assisi  and  of  Bernard  of  Clairvaulx.  Almost  all  that  out- 
siders can  hope  to  ascertain  about  a  inan  like  Xavier  is  the 
point  at  which  he  started  and  the  direction  in  which  he 
moved,  to  become  the  unknown  being  that  he  was.  We  are 
struck  at  once  by  a  singular  union  of  sweet  radiant  impetu- 
osity, like  what  we  might  imagine  for  the  saintliness  of  a 
Shelley,  with  the  most  patient  common  sense  and  the  most 
generous  candour. 

From  first  to  last  his  sense  of  the  obligations  of  his 
religion  was  so  keen  and  eager  that  he  was  always 
pressing  them  upon  others  to  the  verge  of  exactingness, 
-and  yet  he  is  always  spontaneously  exuberant  in  his  thank- 
fulness for  even  the  cheapest  and  easiest  approximations 
to  his  standard.  Another  contrast  suggests  itself,  and 
will  hardly  be  repelled,  Xavier's  power  of  organization  was 
on  the  same  heroic  level  as  his  devotion  to  personal  labours; 
but  anything  hke  sustained  opposition  invariably  drove  him 
to  break  up  new  ground.  The  charm  of  his  charity  and 
gracefulness  was  immense ;  there  were  not  many  who  were 
obstinate  enough  to  resist  it  when  it  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  them,  and  the  multitudes  who  passed  under  his 
ascendency  received  a  deep  and  powerful  impulse  towards 
good.  But  a  person  who  could  hold  out  against  Xavier  for 
six  months  could  baffle  him  for  ever;  and  in  this  way  the 
very  magnitude  of  his  success  became  the  source  of  his 
severest  disappointments.  In  a  few  months  he  could  achieve 
results  which  another  man  would  have  hardly  dared  to  anti- 
■cipate  from  the  labours  of  a  life,  and  then  he  had  to  watch 
the  steady  persistent  working  of  hostile  forces  in  a  struggle 
which  seemed  hopeless  because  he  was  helpless.  His  work 
was  in  reality  for  the  most  part  exceedingly  solid ;  but  its 
immense  and  interrupted  promise  was  always  tormenting 
him  with  the  impression  that  it  was  illusory.  And  whatever 
they  may  have  been  for  India  and  for  the  world,  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  the  immense  diplomatic  and  ecclesiastical 
powers  which  he  received  from  the  king  of  Portugal  and 
the  pope  were  a  heavy  misfortune  to  himself.  After  his  first 
year  in  India  the  duties  in  which  they  involved  him  com- 
pelled him  to  withdraw  more  and  more  from  preaching  and 
baptizing  from  village  to  village — the  only  work  in  which  he 
could  really  find  consolation  for  his  immense  privations. 
Sometimes  the  consolation,  like  the  suffering,  was  almost 
too  much  for  flesh  and  blood — the  joy  in  the  good  of  which 
he  was  the  instrument  was  too  intense  for  earth ;  sometimes 
>he  longed  for  martyrdom  to  release  him  from  a  world  where 
he  felt  useless ;  once,  at  least,  he  felt  the  saying — "  He  that 
>vill  save  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  he  that  will  lose  his  life 
for  my  sake  shall  find  it" — hard  and  obscure.  Perhaps  the 
last  mood  is  really  the  highest  We  seem,  taking  the  three 
together,  to  catch  an  echo  within  the  limits  of  humanity  of 
"  I  beheld  Satan  as  lightning  fall  from  heaven  " — "  I  have  a 
baptism  to  be  baptized  with,  and  how  am  I  straitened  till  it 
be  accomplished  ? " — "Now  is  my  soul  exceeding  sorrowful 
'Cven  unto  death,  and  what  shall  I  say  ?  " 

Father  Coleridge  keeps  the  miracles  with  which  the  life 
•of  Xavier  abounds  as  much  in  the  background  as  is  possible 
for  a  writer  who  delights  in  them  and  believes  in  them.  It 
is,  perhaps,  a  wise  discretion ;  in  a  sense,  it  is  keeping  them 
in  their  natural  place,  in  the  place-  they  had  in  tiie  saint's 
own  mind.  If  any  man  had  the  gift  of  miracles,  it  seems 
-that  Xavier  had  it,  but  he  hardly  thought  of  it ;  virtue  went 


out  of  him  almost  without  his  knowing.     It  is  almost  Hke 
an  impertinence  to  pretend  to  know  more  about  it  than  he 
knew  himself.     We  may  leave  the  question  of  his  miracles 
altogether  and  hardly  know  less  of  him.     And  though  he 
lived  in  the  full  daylight  of  history,  and  though  his  miracles 
are  attested  by  sworn  eye-witnesses,  they  throw  less  light  on 
the  general  question  of  the  miraculous  than  the  wonders 
attributed  to  St  Martin,  who  could  be  pained  by  the  sense 
of  diminished  power,  or  those  attributed  to  the  Cur^  d'Ars, 
who  had  the  opportunity  of  cultivating  the  spirit  of  Christian 
sobriety  to  a  very  high  degree  within  the  whole  of  his  imme- 
diate circle.     We  have  no  security  that  the  sworn  eye-wit- 
nesses could  be  trusted  without  cross-examination,  or  that 
they  were  cross-examined,  or  even  that  they  were  not  asked 
leading  questions  by  men  who  had  been  directed  to  them  as 
in  a  position  to  verify  the  wonderful  rumours  that  were  in 
the  air.     Whenever  we  hear  of  raising  the  dead,  it  is  natural 
to  think  of  suspended  animation,  especially  in  India,  where 
a  Faquir  submitted  with  impimity  under  tests  devised  by 
Europeans  to  be  buried  ahve  for  a  whole  month.     In  a 
country  where  our  own  officers  have  been  spontaneously \ 
deified,  and  might,  if  they  had  pleased,  have  exercised  the 
gift  of  healing  as  freely  as  Charles  II.  or  Vespasian,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  many  should  have  believed  they  were  bene- 
fited by  the  supernatural  powers  that  it  was  so  easy  for  them 
to  attribute  to  a  man  who  led  the  life  of  Xavier.     Nor  is 
the  evidence  of  the  Portuguese  of  a  kind  to  dispel  these 
uncertainties.     They  were  hardly  on  the  intellectual  level  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  the  example  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
proves  that  a  sudden  change  of  conditions  enormously  exalts 
the  susceptibility  to  supernatural  beliefs,  and  proves  it  so 
clearly  that  no  one  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  enquire 
whether  it  may  not  revive  a*  susceptibility  to  supernatural 
influences.     With  this  drawback  the  stories  of  Xavier's  pre- 
dictions stand  on  the  same  level  as  the  most  puzzling  stories 
of  clairvoyance,  though,  if  the  facts  were   established,  it 
would  be  natural  and  legitimate  to  refer  them  to  Grace  in 
him  and  to  nature  in  somnambulists.     And  this  reflection 
applies  to  another  class  of  wonders,  for  which  even  the  evi- 
dence of  Xavier's  converts  might  be  received,  unless  indeed 
it  shall  be  established  d  priori  that  all  wonders  are  impos- 
sible.    It  is  well  known  that  in  certain  conditions  of  ner- 
vous exaltation  persons  have  been  known  to  make  coherent 
use  of  languages  in  which,  in  their  normal  state,  they  could 
not  frame  a  single  sentence.     Such  exaltation  would  be 
supernatural  if  it  were  produced  by  spiritual  causes.    Again, 
it  is  not  hard  for  persons  with  great  excitement  to  translate 
any  sound  into  articulate  words.     There  seem  to  be  in- 
stances of  a  powerful  personality  impressing  its  own  thoughts 
immediately  upon  others ;  this  power,  too,  might  be  super- 
natural in  respect  of  its  source.     Under  such  exaltation 
Xavier  might  preach  in  a  language  he  had  not  learnt;  by 
possessing  such  a  power  over  thought,  he  might  be  heard  to 
preach  in  several  languages  at  once.     However,  without 
affirming  that  he  had  the  gift  of  tongues,  or  denying  that  he 
raised  the  dead,  we  may  say  that  lus  miracles,  if  he  wrought 
any,   serve    rather    for    edification    than  for  controversy. 
Indeed,  until  the  processes  of  his  canonisation  are  accessible, 
controversy  about  them  is  beating  the  air. 

The  volume  is  the  first  of  a  quarterly  series  of  a  suffi- 
cienUy  miscellaneous  character  which  is  to  be  conducted  by 
the  editors  of  The  Month.  Among  its  minor  attractions  we 
may  mention  the  Spanish  sonnet,  attributed  to  Loyola,  which 
is  the  original  of  the  beautiful  Latin  lines  which  have 
become  familiar  as  Xavier's.  Father  Coleridge  appends 
another  very  inferior  Latin  version,  and  the  half  forgotten 
couplets  of  Dryden  as  the  standard  English  rendering. 
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LITER AR  Y  NOTES. 


The  first  number  of  a  magazine  entitled  Atsunu  gusa^  and 
intended,  in  the  words  of  the  editor,  M.  Turrettini,  "  pour  servir 
k  la  connaissancc  de  Pextreme  Orient,"  has  reached  us  from 
Geneva.  In  the  preface  we  arc  told  that  its  pages  are  to  be 
more  especially  devoted  to  popularising  in  Europe  the  literature 
of  China  and  Japan,  and  as  a  first  step  towards  carrying  out  this 
object,  M.  Turrettini  gives  us  in  the  number  before  us  a  trans- 
lation from  his  own  pen  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  well-known 
Japanese  romance  Heike  monogatarL  The  choice  thus  made  is 
a  good  one,  as  not  only  is  the  Heike  monogatari  one  of  the  most 
popular  tales  in  Japan,  but  to  European  readers  it  presents  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  state  of  Japanese  society  and  government 
during  the  twelfth  century.  Literally  translated,  the  title  reads, 
"The  History  of  the  House  of  Hei."  This  is  fairly  descriptive 
of  the  contents  of  the  work,  which  consists  of  an  account  of  the 
struggles  of  the  two  great  families  of  Gen  and  Hei  for  the 
supreme  power,  which,  though  nominally  wielded  by  the 
Mikado,  rested  in  reality  in  the  hands  of  the  Daimios.  After  the 
manner  of  feudal  lords  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  these  nobles, 
each  supported  by  his  army  of  retainers,  made  war  the  one 
against  the  other,  concluded  peace,  and  usurped  titles  with 
barely  so  much  as  a  reference  to  the  official  "  fountain  of  all 
honour."  M.  Turrettini  has,  in  some  instances,  missed  the  sense 
of  the  original,  but,  speaking  generally,  the  translation  is  highly 
creditable  to  his  knowledge  of  the  language.  We  hope  that  he 
intends  at  some  future  period  to  complete  the  translation  of  the 
entire  work.  

In  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes  (May  15),  M.  Louis  Leger 
translates  (with  some  abridgment)  a  story  of  village-life  in 
Bohemia,  by  Mme.  Svietla,  whom  her  admirers  and  countrymen 
call  the  national  George  Sand,  though  in  the  specimen  given 
the  influence  of  Auerbach  is  at  least  as  clearly  visible.— M.  Henri 
Delaborde  invites  the  admirers  of  severe  and  conscientious  art 
to  visit  the  paintings  of  M.  £douard  Bertin  (the  late  owner  of 
the  Journal  des  Dibats\  at  the  Ecoledes  Beaux- Arts,  where  the 
generation  which  has  grown  up  since  he  ceased  to  exhibit  in 
1854  will  have  the  opportunity  of  appreciating  his  talent. 


In  the  Preussische  Jahrbiicher  for  May,  the  son  of  Immanuel 
Bekker  publishes  some  notes  and  reminiscences  of  the  youth  and 
early  manhood  of  the  eminent  philologist.  He  was  noted  for  a 
shy  awkwardness  and  reserve  in  later  life  ;  but  it  is  curious  to 
find  that,  even  in  his  own  special  field,  an  overscrupulous 
diffidence  considerably  delayed  the  appearance  of  his  first  works 
of  independent  research.  The  letters  to  and  from  Wolf  printed 
in  the  article  are  of  more  personal  than  scientific  interest. 


The  Magdeburg  Gazette  states  that  a  new  and  complete 
edition  of  Herder's  works  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Halle 
Orphan-house,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Prussian  government. 
None  of  the  German  classics  is  so  much  in  want  of  revision  as 
the  works  of  Herder,  and  none,  as  the  Gazette  remarks,  would 
gain  more  in  interest  by  a  restoration  of  the  original  text. 

In  Tm  Neuen  Reich  (May  17)  F.  Gchring  deplores  the  in- 
difference of  German  musicians  to  the  study  of  acoustics,  and 
their  ne^ect  of  Hehnholtz's  theory  of  musical  sound. — The 
editor  begins  a  scries  of  papers  based  on  the  chronicles  (printed 
fifteen  years  ago)  of  the  Franciscan  monk  Salimbene,  a  lively 
and  intelligent  writer  of  the  thirteenth  century,  who  only  believed 
in  very  well  authenticated  miracles,  and  tried  to  decipher  ^^  cum 
cristallo^  an  illegible  inscription  on  S.  Mary  Magdalen's  tomb 
(at  Saint  Maximin,  near  Toulon),  before  being  convinced  that  it 
was  too  illegible  not  to  be  genuine.-— A  new  literary  annual, 
Die  Dioskuren^  is  well  spoken  of ;  nearly  all  the  popular  littira- 
teters  of  Austria  contribute  to  its  ps^es. 

We  have  just  received  a  newspaper  report  of  part  of  Professor 
Max  MiiUer^'s  opening  lecture  at  Strassburg.  The  largest  audi- 
torium in  the  Schloss  was  filled  to  overflowing :  and  the  professor 
as  patriotic  as  German  professors  are  just  now,  and  a  great  deal 
more  eloquent  He  dwelt  upon  the  importance  o\  maintaining 
the  old  Gennan  simplicity  of  life  in  the  liace  of  the  demondisix^ 
influences  of  moneyumaking  and  luxury. 


Art  and  Arciiaeok>gy. 

SUAUIER  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  SOCIETY 
OF  FRENCH  ARTISTS. 


The  French  school  is  passing  at  this  moment  through,  a  cncical 
phase,  and  this  fact  cannot  but  give  rise  to  deep  anxiety  in  the 
minds  of  all  those  to  whom  the  interests  of  art  are  matter  for 
serious  concern.  For  standing,  as  this  school  does  at  the  present 
moment,  foremost  in  the  worid,  whatever  gravely  affects  its 
course  must  gravely  affect  the  future  of  all  The  signs  of  the 
time  are  evident ;-  even  this  small  exhibition  affords  ample  food 
for  illustration  and  comment  With  little  impertinence  and 
much  show  of  justice,  one  'might  boldly  divkle  the  contributors 
into  two  classes,  viz.  painters  and  scene  painters.  We  have  here 
the  works  of  poets  to  whom  colour,  form,  and  line  are  the  natural 
means  of  expression  ;  we  have  here  the  work  of  those  who  give 
us  the  results  of  patient  and  profound  study  of  the  facts  of 
nature ;  but  we  have  here  the  work  of  those  who»  with  wdl- 
calculated  rough  and  ready  handling,  forcibly  accentuate  far  vs 
only  our  most  obvious  physical  impressions.  These  men,  the 
scene  painters,  are  the  young  schooL  They  have  broken  with 
tradition,  and  their  work  has  that  air  of  isolated  effort  which 
characterizes  our  century.  They  do  much. ;  better  than  it  has 
ever  been  done  before ;  they  match  tints  with  wonderful  justness, 
but  their  colour  is  without  refinement ;  they  draw^  with  daring 
certainty,  but  without  delicacy  ;  their  composition  is  skilful,  but 
without  dignity  ;  their  technic  is  admirable  for  dash  and  com- 
mand, but  it  is  coarse.  Whether  such  work  is  lovely  and  desir- 
able in  our  eyes  as  art  is  not  the  question ;  setting  a»de  personaT 
predilections,  the  critic  must  endeavour  to  bring  a  trained  and 
discriminating  judgment  to  the  appreciation  of  whatever  matter 
presents  itself.  We  cannot  demand  from  Manet  and  Courbet 
expressive  finish  which  is  not  in  their  intention^  possibly  not  in 
their  gift — ^what  we  have  to  estimate  js  the  value  of  this  terrible 
effectiveness  which  is  an  undoubted  power  in  their  hands*  Small 
canvasses  in  a  small  room  such  as  this  do  not  indeed  give  us 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  such  work  on  its  favourable  side.  Its 
special  excellences  do  not  seem  appropriate  to  the  space  and 
place,  but  they  cannot  therefore  be  ignored  ;  they  challenge  us 
too  boldly,  they  are  too  intelligible  for  that  What  is  likdy  to 
be  the  efiect  on  taste  of  the  production  in  art  of  work  which  cor- 
responds in  style  to  the  style  of  the  sensation  writers  in  literature? 
It  is  evident  that  we  are  to  be  completely  freed  firom  the  yoke  of 
the  Past,  and  thoroughly  emancipated  from  tradition.  Do  we 
not  run  the  jisk  of  opening  the  door  to  all  kinds  of  deceptive 
innovations,  of  substituting  clever  tricks  for  sound  method,  and 
of  replacing  the  effort  to  instruct  and  train  the  eye  by  the  mere 
desire  of  astonishing  it .?  The  true  secrets  of  nature  and  art  arc 
only  revealed  to  the  patient,  and  those  who  cannot  wait  give  us 
in  all  they  do  only  the  outside.  One  cannot  but  fear  that  this 
terrible  effectiveness,  so  easy  ta  understand,  or,  say  mther,  so 
impossible  to  misunderstand,  which  puts  so  forcibly  to  the  eye 
the  commonest,  the  most  vulgar,  the  most  salient  facts,  has 
from  its  very  intelligibility  a  much  to  be  dreaded  seduction,  and 
that  it  will  to  a  great  extent  destroy  any  relish  which  may  exist 
in  the  public  for  work  of  more  subtle  quality,  which  is  less  readily 
to  be  comprehended. 

What  can  we  have  cleverer  in  its  way,  niore  vivid  in  pfesen^ 
ment,  than  the  green  sea,  the  black  ship,  the  dirty  trail  in  the 
wake  of  the  passing  steamer,  the  frisk  of  the  fish's  tail,  in  Manet's 
"  Dolphins''  ?  Just  the  facts  which  the  most  untrained  eye  may 
take  in  in  a  couple  of  seconds.  It  is  as  clever  and  as  forcible  as 
Millais.  Or,  again,  the  brilliant  trick  of  his  "Bull-fight,*  or 
the  bravado  of  his  "  Guitarplayer,**  or  even  the  abominaMe 
ugliness  of  his  *'  Christ  in  the  Sepulchre."  But  this  fresh  slap- 
dash destroys  the  eye  for  other  work.  Courbet's  "  Source  of  the 
Loue"  is  grandly  conceived,  and  the  relation  of  the  slow  cstering 
gradations  most  skilfully  managed  ;  but  it  is  difficult  U>  turn 
from  this,  true  as  it  is  in  a  certain  sense,  and  give  full  wei^t 
to  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  tone  and  colour  in  Latar^s  "  Snowy 
Day,''-  or  the  dreamy  and  somewhat  monotonous  retinements  <n 
Corot,  of  whose  work  **  River  Pasture  ^  is  a  very  tine  example. 
"  For  this,  for  everything,  we  are  out  of  tunc  ;  b  moves  n$  not" 
It  requires  even  a  certain  effort  before  we  can  thofoagjhl^  c^^oy 
the  toteraUy  obvtou»  avtistie  merit  of  Lament  BoBvier's 
'*  Springp,"  which  is  about  the  fij»t  pictuie.  wkick  ra«H  tbe  eye 
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on  entering.  M.  Bouvier  has  established  a  reputation  by  his 
decorative  work,  which  he  now  sustains  by  the  admirable 
drawmg  of  the  painting  in  question.  As  we  mig^t  expect, 
"  Spring "  is  treated  decoratively.  The  figure  rests  in  the 
branches  of  a  blooming  apple-tree,  which  forms  the  background, 
by  an  open  network  of  branches  interlacing  over  a  sheet  of 
tremtdous  blue  sky.  For  a  moment  the  motive  reminds  us  of 
Hamon,  but  M.  Bouvier  has  brought  to  the  rendering  greater 
force  and  positiveness,  if  less  grace  and  sentiment  than  dis* 
tinguishes  Hamon's  work.  But  of  this  force  and  positiveness 
comes  a  realistic  treatment  which,  excellent  in  itself,  yet  hardly 
seems  to  accord  with  the  ideal  character  of  the  motive.  The 
head  and  expression  have  an  ordinary  character — they  are  those 
of  the  model  unmodified,  and  the  straightforward  empty  gaze 
disturbs  the  complete  harmony  of  the  impression.  Yet  "  Spring" 
is  a  beautiful  drawing,  showing  sound  artistic  feeling  and  much 
science^  Qose  in  its  neighbourhood  hang  two  of  the  four 
pictures  contributed  by  J.  F.  Millet  The  **  Geesedriver  "  and 
(in  respect  of  colour)  even  more,  beautiful  "  Shepherdess  "  are 
two  poems  from  peasant  life,  in  which  subject  and  treatment  are 
happily  allied.  The  "  Water  Carrier  "  (a  large  work)  afflicts  us 
with  the  strange  discrepancy  between  the  sentimental  g^ce  and 
attraction  of  its  tone  and  touch  and  the  hideousness  of  the 
bnitalised  savage  by  these  means  placed  before  us.  But  every- 
thing which  Millet  does  affords  matter  for  study,  for  interest,  for 
admiration.  In  '*The  Angelus,*'  the  most  important  both  in 
size  and  subject  of  his  four  contributions,  we  fina  this  delightful 
painter  equal  to  himself,  in  colour,  in  sentiment,  and  in  instinct . 
for  true  finish  and  completeness.  The  suggestive  exaltation  of 
the  woman's  attitude  makes  her  figure  a  poem  in  itself,  of  which 
the  full  charm  and  loveliness  can  only  be  realised  by  long 
looking.  The  lines  of  composition  in  Hemy's  "  Mending  Nets  " 
are  noteworthy  for  their  excellence.  The  figures  are  very 
insufflcient.  Amongst  the  landscapes^  Rousseau's  "  Village  on 
the  Cliffs'*  is  remarkable.  The  execution  is  wonderfully 
masterly,  and  the  general  effect  has  a  noble  truth  of  tone  and 
feeling ;  every  line  and  touch  looks  thoroughly  felt.  In  "  The 
Marsh,"  by  Lansger,  one  recognises  the  sympathetic  quality 
which  the  French  prize  in  this  young  artist.  Then  Boudier's 
'^  Study  at  Fontainebleau  "  is  very  true  and  careful,  and  the  rich 
colour  of  M.  Dupr^'s  "  Pond  "  is  attractive;  A  genuine  sense  of 
colour,  too,  is  betrayed  in  Puvis  de  Chavanne's  "  White  Rocks," 
but  its  power  is  marred  by  much  wilful  affectation — ^affectation, 
too,  which  loses  all  grace,  and  becomes  pure  offence  in  such 
treatment  of  such  a  subject  as  we  find  in  the  "  Decapitation  of 
St  John."  The  fresh  naturalness  of  Fantin's  flowers  ought  not 
10  be  Icfk  without  remark  ;  they  are  almost  rivals  of  the  flowers 
of  that  prince  of  flower  painters,  Albrecht  Diirer. 

The  sketch  for  the  **  Assassination  of  the  Bishop  of  Liege,"  by 
Delacroix,  recalls  us  to  other  days,  days  when  the  conflicting 
tendencies  of  the  French  school  were  resumed  by  the  names  of 
Ingres  and  Delacroix.  Now  all  is  changed.  No  man  is  carried 
to  a  supreme  height  by  the  collective  effort  of  many.  Modern 
society  is  developing  the  individual  at  the  expense  of  the  family, 
and  in  every  field  of  human  labour  this  is  making  itself  felt. 
The  school  with  its  influence  and  its  responsibility  is  at  an 
end ;  and  the  risk  of  endeavour  and  the  crime  of  failure  must 
be  borne  by  each  artist  at  his  own  peril.        E.  F.  S.  Pattison. 


AJ^T  NOTES. 


A  very  noteworthy  exhibition  of  old  masters  is  now  open  at 
Amsterdam.  MM.  Six,  van  Loon,  Pallandt,  van  Weede,  van 
Uyckveld,  have  each  lent  a  portion  of  their  valuable  collections. 
The  catalogue  enumerates  nearly  350  chef-d'oeuvres. 


M.  Jules  Jacquemart  has  just  finished  a  very  fine  medallion 
of  Thdophile  Gautier,  which  will  appear  in  the  reprint  of  the 
volume  £maux  et  CamieSy  which  is  about  to  be  pubhshed  by 
Hachettc.  

There  has  been  much  talk  in  Paris  as  to  the  reported  resigna- 
tion of  M.  Lefud,  the  architect  attached  to  the  Tuileries  and 
Louvre.  It  was  said  that  M.  Lefuel,  annoyed  at  having  a  young 
architect,  M.  Paschal,  put  upon  him  in  the  capacity  of  inspector, 
had  sent  in  his  resignation.  It  now  appears  that  M.  Paschal 
was  added  as  assistant  at  the  express  request  of  M.  Lefucl. 


The  ''Sampson  "  of  Michel  Angelo  is  about  to  be  removed  from 
its  place  at  one  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  Palazzo  Veccfaio  at 
Florence.  It  is  found  to  be  so  seriously  injured  by  the  action  of 
the  weather  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  put  it  under  cover. 

M.  Adolphe  Moreau,  the  biographer  of  Decamps,  is  about  to 
publish  a  work  on  Eughie  Delacroix  si  son,  (Euvre. 


Under  the  title,  Un  Palais  grec  en  Macidoine^  M.  L^n 
Heuzey  has  just  brought  out  the  interesting  work  which  last 
year  he  laid  before  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  The  subject 
is  an  important  edifice  discovered  by  M.  Heuzey  at  Palatitza, 
the  ground-plan  of  which  he  has  been  able,  with  the  help  of 
M.  Daumet,  the  architect,  to  reestabUsh.  Starting  from  this 
point,  the  learned  archaeologist  seeks  to  prove,  by  a  number  of 
ingenious  arguments,  that  the  building  in  question  was  a  pry- 
taneum,  serving  probably  at  the  same  time  as  a  palace  for  the 
kings  of  Macedon.  The  text  is  accompanied  by  an  explanatory 
plan. 

M.  Brianchon,  a  well-known  archaeologist,  has  just  presented 
to  the  Mus^e  de  Sevres  some  very  interesting  examples  of 
ceramic.  These  are  bricks  of  the  Renaissance  period  which  once 
decorated  a  house  in  the  hamlet  of  Mare-Barbet  (arrondissement 
of  Havre).  These  bricks,  representing  masks,  leafage,  gro- 
tesques, fleurs-de-lis,  medallions  of  men  and  women,  mserted 
between  the  timbers  of  the  facade  of  the  building,  are  one  of  the 
rare  specimens  of  pottery  applied  to  the  decorations  of  construc- 
tions in  the  sixteenth  century.  As  has  often  happened  on 
various  occasions  in  ceramic,  a  potter  seems  to  have  cast  the 
moulds  for  these  bricks  on  some  article  of  sculptured  wood  of 
the  same  date.  «....«.«._^ 

M.  Jeanron,  formerly  director  of  the  national  nniseums  of 
France  and  inspector  of  fine  arts,  has  been  named  keeper  of  the 
archives  of  the  School  of  Drawing  and  Mathematics. 


The  Opinione  publishes  a  letter  of  Giustiniano  Nicolucci,  on 
the  discovery  in  the  Terra  di  Lavoro  of  a  tomb  dating  from  the 
Stone  age.  The  letter  goes  into  details  :  the  writer  says  that 
the  stone  weapons  found  in  this  sepulchre  are  remarkable  in 
point  of  workmanship,  and  denote  talent  and  skill  oil  the  part  of 
the  workman  who  fashioned  them. 


M.  Foucard,  of  Valenciennes,  has  recently  presented  to  the 
Louvre  a  portrait  of  a  man  by  M  abuse,  signed,  and  dated  1524. 
It  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 


The  sale  of  twenty-five  paintings  from  the  collection  of  Mdme. 
Roell,  nie  Hodshon,  at  Amsterdam  last  month  realised  50,000  fr. 
"  Pigs,"  by  Potter,  was  sold  to  M.  Oppenheim,  705/. ;  "A  Land- 
scape," by  Hobbema,  to  M.  Newenhuis,  4*125/. ;  "A  Marine," 
Vandervelde,  to  Mr.  Holloway,  3,712/.  The  Antwerp  Museum 
bought  a  "  Waterfall,"  by  Ruysdael,  for  2,275/.— On  the  13th, 
six  water-colour  drawings,  by  T.  M.  Richardson,  were  sold  by 
Christie  and  Manson  for  838/. ;  and  on  the  i6th,  a  magnificent 
collection  of  engravings  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  also  dis- 
posed of.  Amongst  the  most  remarkable  were,  "Mrs.  Carnac," 
by  Smith,  87  guineas ;  "  Lady  C.  P.  Clinton,"  by  the  same, 
30  guineas  ;  "  Miss  Homeck  Doughty,"  by  the  same,  36  guineas  ; 
"  Nelly  0*Brian,"  by  Dixon,  40  gumeas ;  "  Lady  Spencer  Dickin- 
son," 46  guineas ;  the  "  Strawberry  Girl,"  by  Watson,  68  guineas ; 
the  "  M  archioness  of  Tavistock,"  by  Fisher,  5 1  guineas.  A  collec- 
tion of  Watteau's  works  was  sold  at  the  same  time  for  310  guineas. 
There  were  about  700  plates,  making  up  5  vols. — On  May  the 
13th  and  14th,  a  portion  of  the  Allfegre  collection  came  to  the 
hammer  at  the  H6tel  DrouoL  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  men- 
tion all  the  important  articles  of  this  most  important  sale,  but 
here  are  a  few  :— Two  plaques  of  gold,  enamelled  on  both  sides, 
one  representing  Charlemagne  and  St.  Louis,  the  other  Pierre  n. 
de  Bourbon  sire  de  Beau>eu,  and  Anne  de  France,  his  wife, 
daughter  of  Louis  XL  The  workmanship  is  French,  and  dates 
from  the  fifteenth  century.  They  formed  part  of  the  Debruge 
collection,  and  are  cited  by  M.  dp  J^a^^ir^c  P  ^PVHSS  fl^ 
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Us  £maux  du  Louvre^  p.  115.  Bought  by  the  Duke  d'Aumale ; 
20,000  fr.  Dessert  spoon,  knife,  and  fork,  in  gold,  jasper 
handles  covered  with  openwork  ornament;  belonged  to  Car- 
dinal Mazarin ;  10,300  fr.  Two  Chinese  vases,  in  gold,  chiselled 
in  relief,  set  with  pearls  and  other  precious  stones,  from  the 
Summer  Palace  ;  25,200  fr.  Bowl  of  rock-crystal,  ornamented 
with  three  masks  and  arabesques  of  the  most  exquisite  work- 
manship. It  is  of  the  very  first  period  of  the  sixteenth  century  ; 
was  formerly  in  the  collections  of  Louis  and  £douard  Fould. 
18,900  fr. — ^The  pictures,  studies,  curiosities,  tapestries,  &c.  of 
Troyon's  atelier  will  be  sold  shortly. — At  the  sale  of  Prince 
Napoleon,  the  portrait  of  Cosmo  de*  Medici,  by  Angiolo  Bronzino, 
went  for  325  guineas  ;  a  portrait  by  Vincenzio  Foppa,  2 50 guineas; 
'*  A  Girl  at  her  Toilet,"  by  Paris  Bordone  (from  collection  of  Duke 
Litta  of  Milan),  700  guineas ;  "  P  ortrait  of  a  Youth,"  by  Francesco 
Francia,  390  guineas  ;  "  Virgin  and  Child,"  signed  Joannes  Belli- 
nus,  600  guineas.  Two  sixteenth-century  statues — Bacchus  and 
Venus — from  collection  of  Duke  Litta,  2,770/.  A  statue  of  Aeolus 
and  a  companion  figure,  from  a  fountain  in  the  palace  of  the 
same  nobleman,  1,260/.  There  were  also  a  few  fine  pieces  of 
majolica,  one  a  bowl  with  the  subject  of  Curtitis  leaping  into 
the  gulf  in  the  Forum,  attributed  to  Orazio  Fontana,  was 
sold  for  125/.  Two  lustre  dishes,  one  inscribed  Fra  Xanto, 
de  Rovigo  Urbino,  1532,  the  other,  Fra  X.  R.  1536,  went  for 
144A 


Mr.  Cole  sends  us  the  following  :— 

*•  With  a  view  to  preserve  accurate  copies  of  the  Cartoons  of  Raphael, 
the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  acting  through  a 
committee,  propose  to  select  nine  artists  to  make  preliminary  studies  of 
given  parts  of  three  of  the  cartoons.  Artists  will  first  be  required  to 
complete  an  accurate  copy  either  in  water  colours,  tempera,  or  oil,  of  a 
photograph  full  size,  of  a  head  selected  from  the  Beautiful  Gate. 
These  will  be  sent  in  to  the  secretary  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment by  the  31st  July  1872.  From  the  candidates  so  competing,  nine 
may  be  selected  to  make  accurate  coloured  copies  from  me  cartoons 
themselves  of  portions  set  out  by  the  committee  as  a  final  test. 
Candidates  will  be  allowed  2/.  per  week  for  not  more  than  eight  weeks 
to  complete  these  copies,  which  will  be  the  property  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  If  the  competition  prove  satisfactory,  a  further 
selection  of  portions  of  the  cartoons  will  be  made  to  continue  the  work 
of  reproduction." 

New  Publications. 

y\HLWARDT,  W.   Bemerkun^en  iiber  die  Aesthetik  der  alten  arabischen 

Gedichte,  m.  besond.  Beziehg.  auf  die  sechs  Dichter.    Greifswald : 

Bamberg.  , 

Arnold,    Matthew.    The  Great  Prophecy  of  Israel's  Restoration 

(Isaiah  xl.-lxvi.).     Arranged  and  edited  for  Young  Learners.    Mac- 
mil  Ian. 
CoLviN,  S.    Children  in  Italian  and  English  Design.   Seeley,  Jackson, 

and  Halliday. 
CoMPARETTi,   D.,  e  D*Ancona,    a.    Canti  e  Racconti  del  Popolo 

Italiano.     VoL   IIL     Canti  delle  Provincie  Meridionali.     Turin; 

Loescher. 
De  Mazade,  C.     Lamartine,  sa  vie  litteraire  et  politique.     Paris. 
De  Morgan,    A.     A   Budget  of  Paradoxes.     Reprinted  from   the 

Atkemtum^  with  the  Author's  Additions.     Longmans. 
EiCHELKRAUT,  F.    Der  Troubadour  Folquet  de  Lunel.    Beriin :  Weber. 
GOLL,  J.     Anthologie  ceske  lyriky.     Prag  :  Gregr  u.  Dattel. 
Grasse,  J.  G.  T.    Beschreibender  Catalog  des  kdnigl.  Griinen  Gewolbes 

zu  Dresden.     Dresden  :  Zahn. 
Grimminger,  a.    Mei*  Derhoim.    Gedichte  in  schwabischer  Mundart. 

Stuttgart:  Cotta. 
Hunter,  W.  W.     Orissa;  or,  the  Vicissitudes,  of  an  Indian  Province 

under  "Native  and  British  Rule.    2  vols.     Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
KdPKE,    R.     Kleine   Schriften  zur  Geschichte,   Politik  u.  Literatur. 

Hrsg.  V.  F.  G.  Kiessling.     Beriin  :  Mittler. 
LtJBKE,    W.    Geschichte    der    deutschen    Renaissance.      !■*•  Abth. 

Stuttgart :  Ebner  u.  Seubert. 
Maskell,  W.     Description  of  the  Ivories  Ancient  and  Medieval  in 

the  South  Kensington  Museum;  with  Preface  by.    Chapman  and 

Hall. 
Radenhausen.    Isis.    4«*' Band.    (Schluss.)     Hamburg:  Meissner. 
Shakespeare's  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark.    Ed.,  with  Preface 

and  Notes,  by  W.  G.  Clarke  and  W.  Aldis  Wright    (Clarendon 

Press  Series.)    Oxford. 
Wagner,  B.  A.    Christian  Thomasius.     Ein  Beitrag  zur  WUrdigung 

sejner  Verdienste  um  die  dcutsche  Literatur.     Beriin  :  Weber. 


Theology. 

The  Epistle  of  Barnabas.  \Erkldning  des  Barnabasbriefes.  I. in 
Anhang  zu  de  Wette*s  Exegetuchem  Handbuch  zum  Ntttm  Tafa- 
vient.    Von  J.  G.  Miiller.]    Leipzig,  1869. 

The  title  of  this  work  is  perhaps  liable  to  some  misco!i- 
ception.  We  might  have  inferred  from  it  that  the  editor  is 
disposed  to  assign  to  this  Epistle  a  quasi-canonical  position, 
such  as  that  which  it  holds  in  Hilgenfeld's  Novum  Testa- 
mentum  extra  Canonem  receptum :  but  in  his  introduction  he 
is  careful  to  explain  that,  by  calling  his  work  an  appendix  to 
de  Wette's  Handbook  to  the  New  Testament^  he  does  not 
mean  so  much  as  this,  pointing  out  that  it  differs  in  internal 
character  from  the  Canonical  Epistles,  and  that  the  instinct 
of  the  ancient  church  placed  it  on  a  lower  level  He  might 
have  added  to  his  other  arguments  the  fact  that  the  very 
witnesses  commonly  adduced  to  support  its  claims  to 
canonical  rank  are  adverse  to  these  loftier  pretensions. 
The  Codex  Sinaitiats,  for  instance,  places  it  after  the  Apoca- 
lypse, and  not  with  the  Catholic  Epistles,  which  would  have 
been  its  proper  position  if  regarded  as  a  substantive  part  of 
the  Canon :  while  Clement  of  Alexandria;  who  quotes  it 
frequently  and  with  respect,  and  even  ascribes  it  to  the 
"  Apostle  Barnabas,"  yet  nevertheless  on  one  occasion  points 
out  an  error  of  fact  into  which  the  writer  has  fallen  {Paediv;;, 
ii.  10). 

In  this  work  Miiller  has  supplied  a  real  want  Though 
the  writings  of  the  apostolic  and  subapostolic  ages  have 
been  so  carefully  sifted  of  late,  and  reviews,  monographs, 
and  critical  histories  teem  with  materials  ready  to  hand,  yet 
no  attempt  had  before  been  made  to  furnish  a  complete 
commentary  on  this  remarkable  work  of  early  Christian 
antiquity.  The  edition  of  Cotelier,  though  now  nearly  two 
centuries  old,  still  supplied  the  best  and  fullest  body  of 
notes.  This  defect  is  now  remedied.  Miillefs  Co^imentary 
is  complete  in  all  directions ;  no  sources  of  information  are 
overlooked ;  no  points  of  interest  left  untouched.  It  is  quite 
the  most  useful  storehouse  of  information  in  all  that  relates 
to  this  epistle. 

On  the  whole  the  grammatical  portion  of  the  Commentary 
is  the  least  successful.  It  is  difficult  to  see,  for  instance, 
why  time  should  be  spent  on  explaining  common  gram- 
matical constructions  like  8t'  i]^^  (p.  183)  and  vitUw  rtFci  n 
(p.  192),  while  the  very  unusual  order  in  c.  i,  t^  Sojpca^ 
7iT€v/xaTwc^9,  passes  without  a  word  of  remark  (pp.  56,  122), 
as  if  the  editor  were  unaware  that  the  position  of  the  epitliet 
is  anomalous.  Again,  in  c.  i,  wcp  rt  k6X  Koff  vir€pfio\rjv 
wreptvffipaLvofiai,  where  he  rightly  defends  the  text  against 
Hilgenfeld,  he  does  not  see  that  vwkp  is  used  adverbially,  as 
in  2  Cor.  xi.  23,  but  renders  vwep  rt  "  above  anything,"  /.<*. 
"  above  everything" — a  sense  which.it  could  not  possibly  have 
in  this  connection.  This  want  of  grammatical  insight  again 
is  seen  in  his  treatment  of  a  passage  in  c.  7,  tov  /j^tvlva  hrl 
TO  OvcuurnQpLov,  rov  8c  €va  iTriKoudparov'  koX  oti  tov  hriKaraparov 
i(TT€<f)avu}fi€yov ;  where  he  rejects  the  obvious  explanation  (to 
which  the  context  points)  that  the  sentence  is  elliptical,  and 
has  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  accusatives  absolute;  and 
where  also  for  on  he  substitutes  o  rt,  which  he  translates 
"  wherefore  ?"  not  seeing  that  ori  introduces  a  quotation. 

Miiller*s  estimate  of  the  authorities  for  the  text  is  on  the 
whole  just;  but  he  occasionally  makes  slips  which  show 
that  he  is  not  treading  on  firm  ground.  Why,  for  instance, 
does  he  represent  Tischendorf  as  saying  that  M  was  initten 
by  the  scribe  of  B  (p.  25),  when  in  fact  Tischendorf  says 
that  the  New  Testament  of  B  was  written  by  one  of  the 
scribes  of  k  ?  Why  does  he  assume  that  the  corrector  of 
K  (k**)  collated  this  Epistle  with  a  MS.  written  by  Pam- 
philus  (p.  29),  when  th«  corrector's  notice  of  the  source  of 
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his  collation  is  confined  to  a  definite  portion  of  the  Old 
Testament?  What  authority  has  he  for  stating  that  the 
Latin  MS.  belonged  to  the  German  monastery  of  "  Convey  an 
der  Weser"  (p.  22),  when  the  facts  point  to  tlie  French 
Corbey,  near  Amiens,  as  its  locality?  Why,  lasdy,  does 
he  describe  two  Florence  MSS.  as  7  and  21  (p.  22), 
their  true  designation  being  Plut.  Ivii.  No.  7,  and  Plut.  vii. 
No.  21,  thus  omitting  the  number  of  the  bookcase,  and 
mentioning  only  the  number  of  the  volume  in  the  case  ? 
The  former  of  these  two  MSS.  should  not  have  been  mentioned 
at  ail,  for  it  does  not  contain  this  Epistle.  It  is  the  cele- 
brated Greek  MS.  from  which  Voss  first  published  the  Ignatian 
Epistles  in  their  shorter  form.  The  Epistle  of  Barnabas  is 
found  attached  only  to  the  longer  form  of  these  Epistles. 

Inattention  to  this  distinction  has  misled  Miiller  on  another 
point,  which  is  important  Jerome  inadvertently  quotes  a 
passage  from  the  Epistle  as  if  from  Ignatius  (Adv.  Pdag.  iii. 
2).  This  father's  knowledge  of  the  earliest  Christian  writings 
is  very  superficial :  he  most  frequently  quotes  them  at  second- 
hand through  Origen  or  Eusebius;  and  in  this  particular 
instance  he  may  hav^  derived  the  quotation,  which  is  very 
remarkable,  from  the  treatise  of  the  former  Against  Ceisus 
(L  6^)^  giving  it  from  memory,  and  carelessly  substituting 
the  wrong  name.  Muller  however,  folIoAving  Menard,  Hil- 
genfdd,  and  others,  gives  a  different  explanation  of  the 
error.  The  Ignatian  Epistles  are  followed  in  the  existing 
MSS.  by  the  Epistle  of  Polycarp,  and  this  by  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas :  but  in  the  archetype  of  these  MSS.  some  leaves 
containing  the  end  of  Polycarp  and  the  beginning  of  Barna- 
bas were  wanting,  and  the  transcriber,  not  perceiving  this,  has 
copied  on  continuously,  thus  welding  the  two  Epistles  into 
one,  and  making  nonsense  at  the  juncture.  These  critics 
suppose  that  the  MS.  which  Jerome  used  was  already  muti- 
lated in  this  way,  and  that  this  was  the  occasion  of  his  mis-' 
take.  If  Jerome  had  quoted  Barnabas  under  the  name  of 
Polycarp,  tiie  explanation  would  have  been  plausible  enough : 
but  as  he  names  Ignatius,  it  is  quite  inadequate.  Moreover, 
the  phenomena  of  the  MSS.  are  entirely  adverse  to  such  a 
supposition.  This  sequence  of  Polycarp  and  Barnabas  is 
connected  only  with  the  longer  Greek  of  the  Ignatian  Epis- 
tles. With  the  shorter  recension  it  is  not  found.-  And  we 
cannot  without  great  improbabihty  assume  that  the  Epistles 
of  Ignatius  were  known  to  Jerome  in  this  longer  form. 

The  date  of  this  Epistle  is  fully  discussed  by  Miiller  in  ex- 
cursuses (p.  105  sq.  and  p.  334  sq.)  on  the  two  passages  on 
which  the  decision  mainly  depends.  He  arrives  at  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  writen  a.d.  119.  The  first  of  these 
passages  (c.  4)  points,  as  he  allows,  to  the  age  of  Vespasian  ; 
for  the  ten  kings  of  the  prophet  Daniel,  as  there  interpreted, 
can  only  be  explained  of  the  first  ten  Caesars.  Yet  he 
explains  the  second  passage  (c.  16),  in  which  the  writer  dis- 
cusses the  prediction  of  Isaiah  xlix.  17,  as  if  it  referred  to  the 
hopes  which  Hadrian  held  out  to  the  Jews  that  he  would 
rebuild  the  temple.  Thus  he  gets  two  different  points  of 
time  in  the  two  passages  :  and  he  can  only  reconcile  the  two 
by  the  lame  expedient  of  supposing  that  in  the  first  passage 
the  writer  refers  to  events  which  had  occurred  long  before  he 
wrote.  This  solution  however  is  directly  excluded  by  the 
words  with  which  the  interpretation  of  the  prophecy  is  pre- 
faced, TO  Tc\€cov  o-KavSoXov  ^yyiKcv,  and  which  confine  the 
horizon  to  the  immediate  present.  If  so,  the  interpretation 
x)f  the  second  passage  must  be  wrong ;  and  indeed  the  whole 
argument  of  the  supposed  Barnabas  shows  that  he  did  not 
contemplate  the  re-erection  of  the  temple,  then  recently 
destroyed,  as  a  material  structure,  but  referred  to  its  re- 
building as  a  spiritual  edifice,  which  was  fulfilled  in  the  rise 
of  the  Christian  Church.  Thus  all  contradiction  bet^veen 
the  two  passages  disappears. 


It  may  seem  captious  to  caU  attention  to  minor  errors  in 
a  work  on  which  so  much  labour  has  been  expended,  and 
which  deserves  the  gratitude  of  all  students  of  early  Chris- 
tian literature  :  but  it  must  be  regretted  that  this  volume  is 
disfigured  by  constant  misprints  ;  and  in  proper  names  such 
enormities  as  Usser,  Coutelier,  Delaroue,  ought  to  have 
been  avoided.  J.  B.  Lightfoot. 


Apocrsrphal  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  edited  from  Syrlac  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum  and  other  Libraries,  by  W.  Wright,  LL.D.,  Ph.D., 
&c.  Vol.  I,  The  Syriac  Text.  Vol.  II.  The  Englisli  Translation. 
Williams  and  Norgate,  1 871. 

Professor  Wright,  already  known,  in  addition  to  his  other 
works,  by  Contributions  to  the  Apocryphal  Literature  of  the 
New  Testament^  now  favours  us  with  a  collection  of  Apo- 
cryphal Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Every  fresh  addition  to  our 
sources  of  information  on  so  important  a  branch  of  early 
Christian  literature  must  be  cordially  welcomed,  for  only  a 
small  part  of  the  available  material  has  yet  been  published. 
Of  the  text  here  brought  together,  some,  such  as  the  Decease 
of  John,  the  Acts  of  Andrew  and  Matthew,  the  History  of 
Faul  and  Thecla,  and  a  large  part  of  the  Acts  of  Thomas^ 
were  already  known  in  Greek ;  others,  such  as  the  part  of 
the  Acts  of  Thomas  in  which  the  Greek  is  deficient,  and 
some  sections  of  the  History  of  John,  only  in  Latin;  while 
others,  such  as  several  more  sections  of  the  History  of  John 
and  the  Acts  of  Philip  in  Carthage,  are  now  published  for 
the  first  time. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Apocryphal  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
is  no  longer  extant  in  the  original  form.  With  few  excep- 
tions they  arose  in  Gnostic  circles,  and  were  composed  with 
the  object  of  presenting  the  mysterious  doctrines  of  the 
Gnostics  in  a  dress  attractive  to  the  people.  These  mar- 
vellous tales  were  read  with  avidity  by  the  faithful,  and  the 
only  impediment  to  the  propagation  of  such  teaching 
which  the  Catholic  teachers  could  interpose  was  by  put- 
ting forth  of  orthodox  editions,  in  which  the  fascination 
of  romance  was  retained,  while  the  heretical  doctrine  was 
more  or  less  carefully  eliminated.  To  this  circumstance  it 
is  due  that  considerable  remains  of  the  apocryphal  literature 
have  come  down  to  our  own  time. 

The  texts  which  Professor  W'right  has  now  edited  and 
translated  belong  without  exception  to  the  class  of  Catholic 
alterations  of  Gnostic  writings,  and  the  simple  popular  lan- 
guage in  which  they  are  written  proves  that  in  Christian 
Syria  as  elsewher<5  these  narratives  were  designed  for  the 
people  and  not  for  theologians.  They  are  also  \vithout 
exception  translated  from  the  Greek.    ^ 

The  story  of  the  Decease  of  John  (vol.  ii.  pp.  61-68) 
agrees  almost  verbally  with  the  conclusion  of  the  Greek 
Acts  of  John  published  by  Tischendorf  (pp.  272-276,  Tisch.). 
Here  and  there  however  the  Greek  can  be  filled  up  from  the 
Syriac.     Thus  in  cap.  15  (p.  272,  Tischu),  where,  after  Troaa 

tScrc  wop*  o<^aX;iots  vfiaiv,  should  be  read  a  •qroCfiouTCV  Vfiiv, 
firj^  TOVTOis  Tots  wf>OaXfims  hopafiofa,  firfhl  ravrais  rats 
oxoaZs  ^KovafjL€va ;  and  in  c.  22,  after  the  words  koI  ehriav, 
"  Be  thou  with  me,  Jesus  the  Messiah  our  Lord.  Then  he 
went  down  into  the  trench,  where  he  had  spread  his  clothes, 
and  sa>ing  .  .  .'*  (vol.  ii.  p.  67).  The  genuineness  of  the 
latter  passage  is  also  shown  by  the  Latin  text  in  Abdias, 
Histor,  Apost,  v.  23.  In  other  places  words  which  are  found 
in  the  Greek  are  wanting  in  the  Syriac,  e.g.  c.  18,  end,  in  the 
prayer  of  consecration,  and  just  after,  c.  19  (p.  63,  foil. 
Wright),  where  in  the  Syriac,  as  was  the  case  in  Abdias,  the 
direction  of  the  apostle  to  dig  his  grave  follows  directly  upon 
the  Eucharistic  feast  Thfe  disciple  of  John,  who  receives 
this  command,  is  called  Byrrhj^|j^^^i^  i^dias  (the  Greek 
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text  has  Evn^s  6  kol  Ouijpos).  Other  variations  from  the 
Greek  arise  partly  from  other  readings,  partly  from  the  in- 
exactness of  the  translation.  On  the  whole  the  Syriac  re- 
presents a  text  which  is  much  more  closely  allied  to  that 
edited  by  Tischendorf  than  to  the  Latin  of  Abdias. 

The  History  of  Andrew  and  Matthew  (not  Matthias)  in 
the  City  of  Cannibals  (vol.  ii.  pp.  93-115)  and  the  History  of 
Thecia  (pp.  1 16-145)  agree  in  aU  essential  points  with  the 
Greek  text.  Here  and  there  the  translation  is  inexact  and 
paraphrastic ;  in  some  places  the  Syriac  gives  only  extracts. 
For  instance,  it  omits  capp.  12-15  of  the  Greek  text  of  the 
History  of  Andrew  and  Matthew;  in  c  10  and  18  a  few  sen- 
tences are  transposed ;  in  c.  10,  20,  27,  29,  the  Greek  text  is 
shortened ;  oftener  still,  shorter  sentences  are  omitted  j  and 
sometimes  the  text  from  which  the  translation  was  made 
seems  to  have  differed  from  that  of  our  Greek  MSS.  (c.  24, 
end,  c.  26,  27,  28,  31).  Additions  are  rare  (c,  30,  32,  33), 
but  several  passages  of  the  Greek  may  be  filled  up  or  cor- 
rected from  the  Syriac.  Thus,  in  c  19,  after  iTrurrevOrjfjLey, 
insert,  "  For  if  thou  didst  utter  them,  heaven  and  earth 
would  tremble  "  (vol.  ii.  p.  103) ;  in  c.  23,  instead  of  a\Xa 
caroXvO^vai  raus  fJLa\aipa9  c#c  twv  X€ip<av  rSiV  Si^/auov,  the  Synac 
has,  "  Let  their  heads  be  paralysed,  and  let  the  knives  fall 
and  melt  like  wax  before  the  fire  "  (p.  108).  In  c.  28  (p.  1 1 1), 
instead  of  t6t€  6  'Iiyo-ors  cTttc  tw  'AvSpea,  the  Syriac  has, 
"  And  when  he  had  said  these  thmgs,  a  voice  came  to  him 
in  Hebrew,  saying  .  .  .**  It  is  noteworthy,  that  the  city  of 
cannibals  is  twice  called  Medinat-Kalbin,  which  Dr.  Wright 
renders  "  City  of  Dogs ; "  at  the  close  of  the  story,  the 
words  "which  is  Irka"  are  added.  Prof.  Noldeke  con- 
jectures that  either  the  city  of  the  Chalybis  or  Colchis  is 
meant ;  he  considers  the  identification  of  the  cannibal-city 
with  Irka,  i  e.  Arka  in  Lebanon,  to  be  the  malicious  jest  of 
a  copyist 

The  gain  for  textual  criticism  is  more  definite  in  the  Acts 
of  Paid  and  Thecia^  in  many  parts  of  which  the  Greek  text 
may  be  supplemented  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  from  the 
Syriac.  This  is  the  case  with  the  beatitudes  in  c.  5  (voL 
ii.  p.  118,  foil.)  ;  in  c.  8,  where  the  Syriac  inserts  the  sentence 
"And  TTiamyris  answered  ...  see  her"  (p.  120);  in  c.  19, 
20,  27-29,  33,  where  the  Syriac  text  is  fuller  (pp.  126,  131, 
i35»  &c.)  ;  and  in  other  passages.  Demas  and  Hermogenes 
are  here  described  as  coppersmiths  (pp..  11 6,  124,  cp.  2  Tim. 
iv.  14),  and  Tryphaena  almost  always  (but  only  once  in  the 
Greek,  c.  36)  as  queen. 

Omissions  in  the  Syriac  of  words  or  sentences  extant 
in  the  Greek  text  are  rare.  In  c.  2  the  name  of  Lectra, 
in  c.  28,  folL  that  of  Falconilla,  is  wanting,  and  the  sons 
of  Onesiphorus,  Silas  and  Zeno,  are  converted  into  sons 
of  Simon,  though  in  one  passage  (p.  117,  top)  Zeno  is 
distinguished  from  them ;  comp.  also  capp.  14,  43.  On 
the  other  hand  paraphrastic  readings  occur  frequently  (c.  26, 
28,  37,  41,  &c.).  The  conclusion  from  cap.  44  onwards  is 
omitted. 

Greater  importance,  however,  attaches  to  the  Acts  of  John 
in  Epiusus  (pp.  3-60),  and  the  Acts  of  Philip  in  Carthage 
(pp.  69-92).  The  latter  was  previously  quite  unknown  ;  the 
former  only  known  in  fragments.  It  is  true  that  a  narrative 
which  bears  the  name  of  Prochorus  is  extant  in  Latin,  and  in 
an  incomplete  form  in  Greek.  But  though  it  resembles  our 
Syriac  narrative  in  beginning  with  the  separation  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  first  acts  of  John  in  Ephesus,  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  occupied  with  the  miracles  of  the  apostle  in 
Patmos.  There  is  also  a  part  of  the  Ephesian  narratives  to 
be  found  in  Abdias,  and  in  the  so-called  Mellitus  (Melito). 
The  Syriac  text  published  by  Dr.  Wright,  which  also  bears 
the  title  Doetrina  Johannis  (p.  60),  claims  for  its  author 
Eusebius,  the  church-historian,  who  is  said  to  have  "  found 


it  in  a  Greek  book"  {p.  3).  In  another  place  the  author 
mentions  as  his  authorities  the  books  in  the  archives  of 
Nero  (p.  9).  The  narrative  begins  with  the  separation  of 
the  apostles,  and  relates  how  St.  John  hires  himself  out  as  a 
servant  with  a  bath-keeper,  raises  the  son  of  the  procurator 
who  had  died  by  a  divine  judgment  in  the  bath,  converts  the 
procurator  and  the  nobles  and  a  great  multitude,  and  at  last 
even  the  priests  of  Arjemis,  and  procures  the  fell  of  the 
idol.  The  name  of  the  procurator  is  Tyrannus,  and  is  obvi- 
ously borrowed  from  Acts  xix.  9.  The  fidl  of  the  image  of 
Artemis,  however,  is  told  quite  otherwise  by  Prochorus,  Mel- 
litus, and  Abdias ;  the  last  mentioned  also  ^)eaks  of  the 
resurrection  of  a  profligate  youth,  but  under  quite  different 
circumstances.  On  the  other  hand,  the  remaining  narratives, 
which  are  given  by  Mellitus  and  Abdias,  are  wanting  in  Ae 
Syriac.  The  banishment  of  St.  John  is  here  placed,  not 
under  Domitian,  but  under  Nero ;  a  fearfiil  vision  compels 
the  emperor  to  recall  his  command,  on  which  the  apostle 
passes  the  rest  of  his  life  unmolested  in  his  cottage  near  the 
former  temple  of  Artemis,  and  at  last,  at  the  wish  of  Peter 
and  Paul,  who  visit  him  in  Ephesus,  composes  his  Gospel 
It  is  worth  while  to  notice  the  chronological  statements  as 
to  the  age  of  John,  who  is  said  (p.  59)  to  have. lived  120 
years,  and  the  duration  of  the  ministry  of  Christ  (p.  15), 
which  is  reckoned  at  something  over  two  years,  from  <Ke 
30th  to  the  beginning  of  the  33rd  year  of  his  age.  This 
calculation  varies  equally  from  the  earlier  chronology,  aad 
from  that  which  has  prevailed  since  Eusebius,  and  seems  to 
have  arisen  independently  out  of  the  fourth  Gospel  It  does 
not,  however,  follow  that  the  present  text  of  the  Acts  4^ 
John  is  older  than  Eusebius ;  in  fact,  he  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  full  Christological  formulas  of  the  fourth  century. 
The  conception  of  Christ  took  place,  according  to  our 
author,  through  the  ear  of  Mary  (pp.  7,  14,  &c),  an 
opinion  which  was  afterwards  sanctioned  by  the  Catholic 
tradition,  and  popularised  by  painting,  and  which  doubt- 
less appears  here  for  the  first  time.  The  name  Doetrina 
Johannis  is  justified  by  the  long  speeches  and  sermons  which 
are  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  apostle*  The  contents  are  of  a 
sound  Catholic  tendency,  the  last  vestiges  of  Gnosticism 
being  effaced ;  such  a  phrase  as  "  the  children  of  the  left 
hand  "  (p.  4)  is  perhaps  the  only  one  which  reminds  us  of  the 
Gnostic  veptoSot  Iomiwou.  This  circumstance,  as  well  as  the 
large  number  of  the  still  extant  and  very  various  reproduc- 
tions of  the  Acta  Johannis  in  a  CathoUc  sense,  seem  to  show 
that  the  histories  of  this  apostle  were  read  by  the  Catholics 
with  especial  diligence. 

Of  the  old  vepioSot  OiXiWov  we  possessed  up  to  this  time 
four  separate  fragments,  the  Acts  of  the  apostle  in  Sc3rthia 
(in  Abdias  and  Symeon  Metaphrastes),  those  in  Greece  (in 
Greek,  see  Tischendorf,  p.  95,  foil.),  and  two  narratives,  tiie 
scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Hierapolis,  the  one  preserved  in 
the  great  Menaia  of  the  Greeks,  the  other,  with  the  Marty- 
rium  of  the  apostle,  in  Greek  (Tischendorf^  p.  75,  foil)  and 
Latin  {Acta  Sanctorum^  May  i). 

The  last  mentioned  passage  is  distinguished  in  tiie  Greek 
text  by  the  heading  afro  ir/>a^ciii>s  vfvr^Kaj&LK&nfi  fU)(pt  rcXovf , 
CK  oTc  TO  fmprvptov,  A  new  portion  of  the  vpd$u^  hitherto 
missing  has  now  been  discovered  in  Syriac ;  it  seems  to  have 
formed  the  commencement  of  the  narrative.  It  relates  the 
journey  of  the  apostle  from  Jerusalem  to  Samaria  and 
Caesarea,  his  marvellously  quick  voyage  to  Carth^^,  during 
which  he  converts  the  Jew  Ananias,  the  sermon  and  murder 
of  the  latter  in  the  synagogue  at  Carthage,  with  his  resuscita- 
tion by  Philip,  and  the  final  expulsion  of  the  unbelieving 
Jews.  That  the  vepioBoL  ^iKanraw  consisted  in  great  measure 
of  controversy  widi  the  Jews ;  this  is  confinned  by  the 
Ac/a  Philippi  in  Hellade^  and  the  history  which  it  contain!; 
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of  the  unbelieWag  bii^-priest  The  condusion  of  die 
Synac  &cts,  howeirec,  reveals  a  compaiativdjr  mild  cUsposi- 
tkm  towards  tiie  Jews.  It  represents  the  Cartha^nian 
Jewc^  guiity  as  they  were  of  unbelief^  of  murder  and  perjury, 
afi  spared  further  pitnifihmejDit,  because  the  Jewish  law  of 
lefiallation  was  abolished  in  Christianity.  Not  less  remark- 
able is  die  chronological  uotioe  o&  p.  78,  tioBX  the  devil  had 
been  eacpelled  &om  Carthage  afber  having  sat  on  his  throne 
^  S79S  years.  As  Prof.  v.  Gutscbmid  has  pointed  out  to 
me,  the  year  3795  is,  according  to  the  ordinary  Jewish  era, 
the  yiear  from  autumn  33  to  autumn  34  a^d.,  he.  the  hrst  or 
oae  of  the  first  years  after  the  Crucifixion.  This,  then,  is 
the  first  known  instance  of  the  use  of  the  Jewish  era  of  the 
Creation,  which  has  been  commonly  supposed  to  have  arisen 
in  tiM  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  The  document  from 
which  this  notice  is  taken,  and  which  forms  tlie  basis  of  our 
Acts,  cannot,  it  is  true,  be  older,  but  is  apparently  at  least 
not  yonnger  than  the  third  century.  Besides,  the  use  of  the 
}emsh  era  is  not  the  only  indication  of  the  Jewish  culture  of 
tiie  author.  It  is  corroborated  by  the  special  interest  which 
iflie  takes  in  the  Jewish  people,  and  still  move  by^  the  remark- 
able coUecdon  of  Jewish  traditions  about  the  Old  Testa- 
ment prophets  (pp.  83,  84).  The  original  Gnostic  character 
<if  this  as  well  as  other  narratives  is  clear  from  the  nature 
of  tlie  miraculous  stories  they  contsuA,  e.  g,  those  of  the 
miraculously  swift  voyage,  a  detail  which  recurs  in  the  Acts 
4Bf  Thomas  and  Andrew^  of  the  mysterious  apparition  of  the 
body  of  the  murdered  Ananias,  and  of  the  speaking  and 
miracle-working  oxen. 

But  the  most  valuable  part  of  dkis  new  coUecdon  is  formed 
by  the  Acts  ^  TkowuLs^  which  are  given  here  in  a  much  more 
<con^ete  form  than  in  the  Greek.  The  book  is  divided  into 
mae  act&  The  first  three,  the  fifth  and  sixth,  correspond  to 
the  Greek  acts  edited  by  Thilo  and  Tischendorf ;  Acts  vi. 
and  viL  contain  the  histories  of  the  generals  of  king  Mazdai, 
and  x£  Mygdonia  and  Karlah  (Chansius) ;  While  the  last 
secdon  consists  of  the  Conswnmatio,  which  is  also  extant  in 
Greek  (Tischeodorf;  p.  235,  foU.)  and  Latin  (Abdias,  ix.  22, 
£oiL).  In  the  7th  act,  the  .Sjrnac  omits  some  of  the  miracles 
related  by  Abdias  (capp.  24,  15) ;  as  a  compensation  for  this 
the  4th  act,  the  story  of  the  speaking  ass  (pp.  179-181, 
AViight),  is  quite  new.  Several  narratives  and  speeches  are 
also  new  in  the  7th  and  8th  acts,  especially  the  hymn  of  the 
soul  (pp.  238-245),  and  the  following  hymn  (pp.  245-251). 
The  Syriac  text  is  less  cdginal  than  that  of  die  Greek  acts. 
The  Gnostic  features,  which  constitute  the  valtie  of  the  book 
ibr  church-history,  are  almost  entirely  effaced,  and  replaced 
by  Catholic.  The  Gnostic  prayers  and  hymns  to  Achamoth 
aie  changed  into  prayers  to  Christ;  the  Christology  is  the 
Nicene,  but  with  echoes  of  Sabellianism  (pp.  153^  173,  foil., 
187,  foU.,  208, 249,  267,  288,  folL).  A  strong  hght  is  thrown 
on  the  process  of  Catholic  rewriting  by  the  hymn  on  p.  195 
<if  Tischendorf s  edition  compared  with  p.  150  of  Wright's 
£qS^  translation.  ''  The  girl,"  "  the  daughter  of  light,'' 
by  «!hom  the  original  writer  meant  Achamoth,  becomes  in 
die  Sjrriac  the  church ;  the  dioras  of  the  thirty-two  aeons, 
who  aing  praises  to  her,  the  twelve  aposdes  and  the  seventy 
two  disciples;  at  the  words  "groomsmen"  and  *' brides- 
maids" the  number  seven,  which  distinguishes  them  as  the 
seven  Archontes  and  their  companions,  is  struck  out ;  and  in 
like  maimer  the  twelve  servants,  i.e.  the  twelve  zodiacal 
spidts,  are  removed.  On  the  same  principle  the  Gnostic 
baptismal  prayer  (p.  213,  foil  Tischendorf ;  cp.  p.  166,  foil. 
Wright),  the  speech  of  the  dragon  .(p.  217,  Tisch. ;  ^cp.  p. 
171,  Wright),  and  other  passages,  aie  rendered  more  Catholic 
in  tone.  The  Gnostic  rites,  espedally  those  at  baptism  and 
chrism,'  are  aho  carefully  removad.  and  the  Catholic  usages 
substituted  (fip.  e^eciaUy  p.  i£6,  V^right,  with  p.  212,  foil. 


Tisdi« ;  also  p.  188,  &c  Wright).  Once^  in  the  speech  of 
th^  wild  ass  (p.  214,  foil)  there  is  even  a  polemic  against  the 
Gnostic  rejection  of  conjugal  society,  which  is  certainly  in 
strange  contradiction  to  the  narratives  of  the  book  itself. 

In  spite  of  aJl  the  care  of  the  orthodox  editor,  a  few  traces 
of  Gnostic  speculation  are  still  visible,  e.g.  "  mother  of  seven 
houses,  whose  rest  was  in  the  eighth  house"  (p.  166),  and  a 
iew  expressions  in  the  prayer  of  Thomas  in  prison  (p.  279^ 
foil).  The  Hymn  of  the  Soul,  pp.  238-245,  deserves  parti- 
cular attention.  It  is  an  unadulterated  Gnostic  poem,  which 
is  not,  like  the  rest,  translated  from  the  Greek,  but  was  written 
originally  in  Syriac,  and  by  a  happy  accident  has  been  in- 
serted in  the  Acts  of  ThomaSy  with  which  it  has  absolutely  no 
connection.  The  metre  is  hexasyllabic.  The  hymn  treats, 
under  the  figure  of  a  king's  son,  of  the  fortitnes  of  the  soul, 
which  has  been  sent  down  from  its  celestial  country,  to  fetch 
the  pearl  watdied  by  the  snake  here  below,  but  forgets  its 
commission,  till  it  is  reminded  of  it  by  a  letter  from  die 
£3ither,  the  mother,  and  the  brother,  "  the  second  (in  au- 
thority),"  {i.e.  vplaros  wOfHmros).  Then  the  soul  fulfills  its 
commission,  receives  back  its  bright  robe,  and  returns  to 
its  country.  As  for  the  geographical  setting  of  the  parable, 
Egypt  is  described  as  the  lower  world,  the  kingdom  of  the 
East,  or  Parthia,  as  the  heavenly  country,  "Sarbug"{?), 
Babylon,  and  the  great  Maishan  (Mesene),  *^  the  haven  of 
merchants,"  as  the  stations  touched  by  the  returning  souL 
As  the  other  geographical  notices  also  prove,  the  song  was 
written  in  the  regions  of  the  Euphrates.  The  form  <rf  the 
Gnostic  ideas  points  to  the  teaching  'of  the  sect  of  the 
Ophites,  but  not  to  that  party  which  worshipped  the  serpent 
as  queen  of  heaven,  but  that  which  saw  in  her  the  evil  world- 
soid.  The  part  which  Egypt  plays  in  the  hymn  reminds  us 
of  the  similar  fan^cy  of  the  Naassenes  and  Feratae  in  Pseud- 
origenes.  The  hymn  can  scarcely  have  been  composed  by 
Bardesanes,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  metre,  as  of  the 
contents,  which  do  not  altogether  tally  with  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  Bardesanes,  as  gathered  from  Ephrem.  Besides, 
the  thought  which  it  develops  recurs  in  the  most  different 
turns  of  expression  in  almost  all  the  Gnostic  systems.  The 
date  of  composition  is  at  any  rate  considerably  earlier  than 
the  present  Syriac  translation  of  the  Acts  of  Thomas.  For  it 
is  certain  that  the  latter  is  not  earlier  than  the  fourth  centuix, 
whereas  the  hymn  must  have  been  written  in  the  time  of  the 
Parthian  empire,  i.e.  before  229. 

The  hymn  to  the  Father  and  the  Son,  however,  which 
immediately  follows  that  of  the  soul  (pp.  245-251)  is  of 
Catholic  origin.  Abdias  has  as  litde  knowledge  of  the  one 
as  of  the  other ;  but  what  he  offers  us  is  nothing  but  a  mere 
epitome  of  the  Greek  original.  A  comparison  of  the  corre- 
sponding sections  with  the  Syriac  shows  that  Abdias  largely 
abridged  not  only  the  speeches,  but  also  the  narratives,  and 
omitted  many  passages  which  were  in  his  view  offensive, 
e.g.  the  description  of  the  outrages  which  the  wife  and 
daughter  of  the  general  had  to  suffer  from  demons  (p.  201, 
foil.  Wright),  the  story  of  the  wild  asses  which  were  yoked 
in  the  chariot  of  the  aposde,  the  miracutous  ejection  of  die 
demons  by  one  of  the  asses  at  the  aposde's  bidding  (p.  2o<(, 
foil),  and  much  besides.  Variations  in  the  two  narratives 
are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Thus  the  Syriac  mentions  a 
double  examination  of  Thomas  before  king  Mazdai  (p.  262,  &c, 
274,  &C.),  which  Abdias  (ul  13)  merges  into  one.  Abdias, 
too,  knows  (c  24)  only  one  parting  prayer  of  die  apostle, 
the  Syriac  two  (p.  276,  foil.,  296).  It  is  remarkable,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  both  in  the  Syriac  and  the  Latin  the  name 
of  the  general  is  not  mentioned  till  afterwards  in  the  history 
of  Mygdonia  and  Karlsh.  The  Syriac,  too,  calls  him^iftr 
(p.  233),  which  agrees  with  the  Sapores  of  Abdias.  The 
I  names  of  the  other  persons  ^.^l^^^^^^i^^^^ 
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other  texts,  though  the  original  fonns  are  only  partly  pre- 
served. The  king  is  called  Mazdai  (MmtScos,  Mesdeus),  the 
queen  Tertia  (so  also  in  the  Greek;  Abdias  has  Treptia), 
the  king's  son  Vizan  ("lorfawys,  Zuzanes),  which  confirms 
Gutschmid's  conjecture,  that  *Iovfavi;s  conceals  the  Persian 
name  Wfj'an. 

In  the  section  corresponding  to  the  Greek  acts,  the 
Syriac  sometimes  gives  the  means  of  improving  the  Greek 
original.  Thus  on  p.  214  of  the  latter  the  words  of 
Codex  A,  rejected  by  Tischendorf  and  bracketed  by  Thilo, 
are  partly  confirmed,  partly  supplemented  by  the  Syriac. 
The  correct  reading  will  be,  tj  ^  dirkrfaria  ,  .  .  ^lapvdiovara 
Ta  oAAarpta  kol  vTraij/iav  ej^ovcra  firj  d7ro3t8ovo'a  ra  aXkorpia  rot? 
SccTTTOTats  ahxvyOrj,  and  just  afterwards,  17  8c  IpyauCa  t^s 
KOiXia^  €15  <f>povTiSas  .  .  .  ifJiPdWei  rrp^  ^h^^y  fAepifja^SKray  firj 
apa  iySerj^;  yevrjrai  kol  twv  TroppfoOtv  avrov  ovnov  OrjpaTrjv 
(instead  of  0€ad^.  After  the  speech  of  the  dragon  (p.  218, 
Tisch.,  p.  172,  Wright),  at  the  beginning  of  c  33,  the  Syriac 
adds  a  few  sentences  which  are  wanting  in  the  Greek. 
Similarly,  there  is  a  long  section  which  is  wanting  in  the 
Greek  at  the  beginning  of  c.  34  (p.  219,  Tisch.;  p.  173, 
Wright) — ^the  song  of  the  youth  raised  from  the  dead  :  but 
the  distinctly  Catholic  tone  proves  that  it  has  lost  its  original 
form.  A  short  addition  also  occurs  in  the  words  of  the 
young  man'(c.  51,  p.  194,  Wright);  and  several  other  in- 
stances might  be  given  :  e.^.  pp.  196,  198  (end  of  c.  54  and 
c.  56).  A  more  important  deviation  from  the  Greek  occurs 
in  pp.  195,  196  (pp.  230,  231,  Tisch.),  in  the  speech  of  the 
girl.  On  the  other  hand,  it  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  the 
very  passages  in  which  the  Greek  offers  few  if  any  traces  of 
Gnosticism  are  given  with  great  fidelity  in  the  Syriac.  The 
unavoidable  inference  is  that  our  Acts  of  Thomas  have  under- 
gone repeated  Catholic  redactions,  and  that  the  form  which 
they  assumed  after  the  first  of  these  was  that  which  the 
editor  of  the  Syriac  translation  had  before  him. 

In  the  last  act  (p.  292,  &c.),  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Syriac  text  agrees  pretty  closely  with  the  Greek  rcXciWis 
0(i)/Aa  (p.  235,  &c.  Tisch.),  at  least  if  we  except  the  two 
first  chapters  of  the  latter,  which  present  only  a  short  extract 
of  the  foregoing  narratives.  Here  again  the  Greek  text 
may  sometimes  be  filled  up  and  corrected  from  the  Syriac, 
the  readings  of  which  are  often  confirmed  by  Abdias,  though 
he  too  gives  a  mere  extract  from  the  original.  The  words 
on  p.  293,  "  And  they  rose  early — told  thee  the  truth,"  are 
wanting  in*  the  Greek,  but  occur  in  a  condensed  form  in 
Abdias.  In  the  reply  of  Thomas  to  the  king  (c.  4,  p.  237, 
Tischi),  instead  of  ovk  elpl  SovAos  koI  r^i'  kot  ifiov  i^ova-Cav 
ovK  ej(€ts  ovSl  oAa)9,  it  is  preferable  to  read  with  the  Syriac 
(p.  293)  and  with  Abdias,  ci/mt  8oi)Ao9,  dAXa  <rv  Kar  ifiov 
iiowTuiy,  K.T.X.  But  the  reading  of  the  Syriac  on  p.  294  is 
manifestly  wrong,  "  Of  what  country  art  thou  r  instead  of 
"  is  he,"  as  the  Greek  and  Abdias  read.  In  a  10,  after 
avirqyovTO  iravrcs  ot  SiBeXifioi  (p.  240,  Tisch.),  the  Syriac  (p.  297) 
inserts  a  few  words;  while  some  lines  afterwards  (c.  11)  it 
omits  a  few.  The  speeches  and  prayers  in  this  part  are 
again  more  original  in  the  Greek  than  in  the  Synzc ;  e,g, 
c.  6  (p.  238,  Tisch. ;  p.  295,  Wright),  and  c.  8  (p.  239,  Tisch. ; 
p.  296,  Wright).  In  both  places  Abdias  has  in  part  preserved 
the  Gnostic  colouring  more  faithfully  than  the  other  two.  At 
the  end  of  the  work,  both  the  Syriac  (p.  298)  and  the  Greek 
contain  a  notice  that  the  bones  of  the  apostle  were  taken 
away  secretly,  and  conveyed  to  the  West,  while  Abdias  states 
with  greater  precision  that  they  were  removed  to  Edessa. 

These  remarks  may  serve  to  bring  out  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  writings  collected  by  Prof.  Wright  It  may 
be  added  that  the  portions  now  published  for  the  first  time 
are  of  value  to  the  historian  of  dogma,  especially  for  the 
Christological  views  and  the  ritual  observances  of  the  first 


centuries.  With  regard  to  the  former,  it  is  worth  while  to- 
notice  tlie  frequently  recurring  allusion  to  Christ's  outwitting 
of  the  devil  (pp.  45,  78,  184,  279);  and  with  regard  to  the 
latter,  the  very  fidl  description  of  the  usages  at  baptism 
(p.  38,  &c.,  53,  &c.,  166,  &c.),  and  at  the  Lord's  Supper 
(p.  54,  &c.,  188,  &c.^,  the  mention  of  infant  baptism  (p.  42), 
and  of  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice  (p.  55),  as  well  as  the  custonv 
of  inscribing  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  gates  and  ecclesiastical 
buildings  (p.  55).  But  before  parting  from  the  work,  let  us 
express  our  hearty  thanks,  not  only  to  the  editor,  but  ta 
Prof.  Lightfoot,  of  Cambridge,  who  has  generously  borne  the 
entire  expenses  of  publication.  R.  A.  Lipsius. 


Beligious  Thought  in  England  from  the  Reformation  to  the  End  o£ 
the  Last  Century.  A  Contribution  to  the  History  of  Theology.. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Hunt,  M.A.    Two  volumes.    Strahan  and  Co. 

Considering  the  wide  interest  aroused  in  England  at  all 
times  by  religious  questions,  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder  that 
there  is  no  history  of  religion  in  England  which  can  take 
rank  as  a  permanent  book.  We  have  many  histories  of  the 
church,  or  books  calling  themselves  so,  but  hardly  any  of 
them  rise  above  the  level  of  controversial  pamphlets,  in 
which  the  facts  of  the  past  are  grouped  into  a  case  in  favou? 
of  the  writer's  opinions.  Mr.  John  James  Tayler's  /Retro- 
spect is  indeed  a  book  of  a  higher  character,  and  is  not  so 
well  known  as  it  would  be,  were  it  not  supposed,  quite 
groundlessly,  to  be  a  "  unitarian"  history.  Mr.  Hunt  may 
justly  say  that  he  is  dissatisfied,  and  supposes  most  men  are, 
with  the  spirit  in  which  the  history  of  religion  in  England  is 
generally  written.  Mr.  G.  G.  Perry's  History  of  the  Churck 
0/  England  is  the  work  of  a  liberal-minded  man,  but  is 
avowedly  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  modem  High 
Church  party. 

Mr.  Hunt's  two  volumes  are  offered  not  as  a  history  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  nor  as  a  history  of  theological  learning. 
His  subject  is  intermediate  between  these  two.  He  pro- 
proses  to  describe  the  successive  prevailing  phases  of  re- 
ligious opinion,  from  the  reformation  to  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  To  designate  this  subject-matter,  Mr.  Hunt  is 
obliged  to  use  a  term  to  which  there  are  strong  objections, 
viz.  "  Religious  Thought"  But  as  no  one  has  yet  sug- 
gested a  better,  we  must  suppose  that  the  language  has  no 
term  for  tliis  complicated  set  of  phenomena.  Church,  State,. 
Literature,  Art,  Philosophy,  Science — each  of  these  names 
denotes  a  definite  collection  of  facts,  and  each  such  col- 
lection of  facts  or  phenomena  can  have,  and  has,  its  history. 
But  what  class  of  phenomena  is  intended  by  the  term 
"religious  thought"?  Does  it  really  mean  anything  sub- 
stantially distinct  from  "  theological  literature"  ? 

The  answer  must  be  that  it  does.  "  Religious  thought'' 
is  not  used  by  Mr.  Hunt  as  an  equivalent  for  "  theological 
hterature."  He  does  not  aim  at  being  an  ecclesiastical 
Hallam,  and  writing  supplementary  volumes  to  Hallam's 
History  of  Literature.  Much  rather  might  Mr.  Hunt's 
work  be  said  to  be  supplementary  to  Buckle's  History  of 
Civilisation.  Neither  books  nor  events  are  his  subject,  but 
opinion.  It  is  true  that  neither  the  Christian  creed  nor  the 
principles  of  Theism  have  been  substantially  changed  since 
the  reformation,  yet  the  current  opinions,  sentiments,  feel- 
ings, language,  mental  habits,  which  regard  the  permanent 
creed,  have  been  in  constant  flow,  and  still  flow  on ;  "  labitur 
et  kbetur."  This  flux  of  "  thought"  Mr.  Hunt  has  taken 
for  his  subject — a  highly  interesting  class  of  facts,  but  also 
one  most  difficult  to  seize  and  disentangle. 

We  all  remember  how  in  a  cognate  subject  Mr.  Buckle 
began  his  first  volume  by  severely  censuring  the  historians 
for  describing  the  succession,  of  evjents|^  instead  of  tracing 
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the  law  of  the  succession,  and  how  he  ended  in  his  last  by 
doing  jexactly  as  they  had  done.  We  are  not  quite  certain 
that  Mr.  Hunt  has  remembered  his  own  definition  of  his 
object,  "which  is  to  trace  the  current  of  religious  thought, 
and  not  to  write  a  history  of  theological  literature."  He 
proposes  to  himself  a  history  of  the  succession  of  ideas,  but 
he  slides  into  an  analysis  of  the  contents  of  books.  But  of 
the  ideas  which  are  consigned  to  books,  only  a  very  small 
fraction  is  taken  up  into  popular  opinion  and  becomes  part 
of  active  thougjit  Circulating  capital  and  fixed  capital  are 
two  different  quantities.  Each  man's  mind  contains  a 
portion  of  ideas  which  is  the  common  property  of  thinking 
men  in  his  generation,  and  a  portion  which  is  peculiar  to 
himself  and  a  select  class.  The  latter,  or  special^knowledge, 
constitutes  learning.  It  is  of  the  former  portion,  or  the 
sentiments  shared  by  a  writer  with  his  age,  of  which  Mr. 
Hunt  intends  to  be  the  historian.  If  he  has  not  always 
sufl[icient]y  kept  this  intention  in  view,  and  has  allowed  him- 
self to  analyse  books  in  chronological  order  of  publication, 
the  sufficient  excuse  must  be  found  in  the  evanescent  nature 
of  the  subject,  which  is  apt  to  elude  the  grasp.  As  a  survey 
of  the  religious  literature  of  England  for  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  Mr.  Hunt's  volumes  have  the  field  to 
themselves.  There  is  no  other  book  in  which  the  informa- 
tion here  brought  together  can  be  found.  Mr.  Hunt  assures 
us  in  the  preface  that  "  in  no  case  has  the  information  been 
taken  at  second-hand  !"  Even  a  cursory  inspection  is  suffi- 
cient to  convince  anyone  that  the  notices  are  derived  from 
original  study  of  the  authors.  We  have  the  contents  of  a 
vast  library  of  books  condensed  in  two  convenient  octavos. 

Mark  Pattison. 


HEBREW  TEXT  OF  PSALM  CXXXVIL  5. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ACADEMY. 
Sir, — The  second  clause  of  this  verse  presents  a  difficulty  of  which 
no  tolerable  solution  has,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  yet  proposed.    In 
the  Authorised  Version  the  difficulty  is  got  over  by  the  addition  of  two 
words  to  which  there  is  nothing  corresponding  in  the  original  text : 

"  If  I  foi:Ket  thee,  O  Jerusalem, 
Let  my  right  hand  foiget  [her  cunning]." 

The  ancient  versions  give  no  help :  LXX — "  Let  my  right  hand  be 
Mgotten;^^  Syr. — ^^  Let  my  right  hand  forget  r/ie;"  which,  strangely 
enough,  De  Wette  adopts. 

Modem  expositors  are  not  more  successful.  Ewald  :  "  so  vergesse 
meine  Rechte  sich."  Delitzsch :  **  versag*  mir  die  Rechte."  Others 
judiciously  leave  the  sentence  incomplete.  Thus  Koster  and  Hupfeld  : 
*'  so  vergesse  meine  Rechte " 

The  case  appears  to  be  one  in  which  an  emendation  of  the  text  may 
with  propriety  be  resorted  to  as  our  only  resource ;  and  I,  therefore, 
venture  to  suggest  for  consideration  whether,  instead  of  *yDJ  HSK^W^ 
we  should  not  read  ^!j^D]  113  B'3\  In  the  ancient  Aramean  character 
the  diiference  between  3*  and  T\  is  not  great.  The  passage  will  then 
stand  thus :  , 

•T  T       :     •  "T  :   ¥ 

^3r6  oib6  pa^n 

"  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem, 
Let  the  strength  of  my  right  hand  be  dried  up ; 
Let  my  tongue  cleare  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth. 
If  I  do  aot  remember  thee,''  &c. 

The  alteration,  thougb  slight,  removes  the  grammatical  difficulty, 
improves  the  rhythm  of  the  Hebrew,  and  is,  besides,  borne  out  by 
comparison  of  Ps.  xxii.  i6  (15),  where  **  My  strength  is  dried  up 
(^nbfi^a^)  like  a  potsherd,''  is  parallel  to  **And  my  tongue  deaveth 
to  my  jaws."  Duncan  H.  Weir. 


Intelligence. 

It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  notice  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  tasteful 
revision  of  the  second  part  of  Isaiah,  with  a  slightly  pretentious  but 
very  interesting  preface.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  more  obvious 
results  of  technical  scholarship  should  be  Mithheld  from  the  rising  gene- 
ration, or  why  "the  children  of  the  people"  should  not  be  introduced 
to  the  one  great  literature  for  which  they  have  had  some  preparation. 
Mr.  Arnolds  object  accordingly  is,  "not  to  present  an  absolutely  cor- 
rect version  of  the  series  of  clmpters  treated,  but  merely  to  remove  such 
cause  of  disturbance  as  now,  m  the  authorised  version,  prevents  their 
being  read  connectedly  "  (p.  vi).  He  speaks  in  a  tone  of  satisfaction, 
which  we  cannot  pretend  to  share,  either  as  lovers  of  English  or  of 
exact  scholarship,  of  the  attempt  now  being  made  at  Westminster  to 
revise  the  Bible  of  161 1.  He  is  himself  a  puritan  in  the  matter  of  Bible 
English,  and  his  corrections  are  studiously  devised  so  as  not  to  impair 
the  effect  of  the  diction  or  disturb  the  balance  of  the  rhythm.  Though 
heartily  endorsing  his  views,  we  question  whctlier  there  may  not  be 
room  for  another  kind  of  translation,  such  as  that  of  Mr.  Cheyne,  which 
simply  aims  at  rendering  the  original  accurately  in  appropriate  English, 
and  in  so  aiming  is  compelled  to  retain  a  good  deal  of  the  earlier  febric. 
No  doubt,  as  Mr.  Arnold  shows  at  some  length,  this  translator's  "affec- 
tionate reverence "  has  withheld  him  from  several  (from  his  point  of 
view)  salutary  though  less  important  corrections.  i3ut  in  one  point, 
which  Mr.  Arnold  touches  upon  with  some  earnestness,  Mr.  Cheyne 
could  not  have  acted  otherwise  than  he  did  without  a  gross  dereliction 
of  his  principles.  **  Those  noble  and  consecrated  expressions,"  as  Mr. 
Arnold  calls  them — law,  judgment,  and  righteousness — are  often  found 
the  greatest  obstacles  to  a  distinct  apprehension  of  the  prophet's  mean- 
ing. Mr.  Arnold  states,  and  we  are  bound  to  believe  it,  that  he  has 
learned  enough  Hebrew  to  follow  critical  commentaries.  But  is  it 
certain,  or  even  probable,  that  certain  words  in  xl.  2  mean  "her  sin- 
offering  is  accepted"  (p.  xxv),  and  " double  for  all  her  rue  (?) "  (p.  xxvi, 
where,  by  the  bye,  Mr.  Cheyne's  view  of  the  passage  is  exactly  in- 
verted) ?  Can  Mr.  Arnold's  renderings  of  xlv.  9,  11  be  justified,  even 
as  paraphrases  ?  And  is  it  consistent  with  his  principles  (see  p.  xvii) 
to  correct  lix.  19,  and  leave  xli.  2,  especially  as  the  authorised  version 
of  the  former  passage,  though  erroneous,  is  both  lucid  and  grand,  and 
that  of  the  latter  neither  one  nor  the  other  ?  On  the  other  lumd,  not  a 
few  of  Mr.  Arnold's  corrections  are  either  the  best  possible  or  as  good 
as  any  others  which  could  be  proposed.  Two  in  particular  may  be 
mentioned— xlii.  19,  "who  is  blind  as  God's  liegemanl"  and  liii.  2, 
"  he  grew  up  before  him  as  a  slender  plant "  (thin  and  insignificant,  not 
tender  and  cherished).  The  latter  rendering  might  have  been  further 
supported  by  Ezek.  xvii.  22.  The  notes  are  beautifully  terse,  and 
supply  all  that  "young  learners"  are  likely  to  require.  One  word  in 
conclusion.  It  is  too  bad  of  Mr.  Arnold  to  bring  such  a  sweeping 
charge  against  German  critics  on  p.  xxxiiL  He  seems  to  be  unaware 
that  his  own  view  of  the  "Servant  is  essentially  that  of  Knobel.  And 
on  what  authority  does  he  assert  that  Ewald,  "in  order  to  save  [hisj 
hobby,"  tampers  with  the  text  at  the  opening  of  ch.  xlix.  ?  These  are 
traces  of  dilettanteism  which  disfigure  an  otherwise  admirable  work. 

Our  esteemed  contemporary,  the  Roman  Catholic  Literaturblatty  of 
Bonn,  contains  (January  29)  a  critique  of  The  Speaker's  Commentary, 
which  should  have  been  noticed  before,  but  through  some  accident  has 
only  just  come  to  hand.  The  writer,  Professor  Reusch,  agrees  with  our 
own  reviewer  {Academy^  vol.  ii.  p.  335)  in  recognising  the  thoroughness 
of  this  work  in  most  questions  connected  with  archaeology,  which  he 
contrasts  with  the  meagreness  of  the  "strictly  theological"  element, 
and  the  comparative  superficiality,  of  the  critical  sections.  Dr.  Fell,  the 
Egyptologist,  of  Cologne,  subjoins  a  detailed  examination  of  Mr.  F.  C. 
Cook's  appendices  on  Egyptian  history  and  philology.  We  are  sin- 
cerely glad  of  his  testimony  to  Mr.  Cook's  Egyptian  scholarship,  which 
has  been  unreasonably  called  in  question  by  an  eccentric  writer  in  the 
British  Quarterly  (January).  Dr.  Fell,  however,  differs  from  Mr.  Cook 
in  many  points,  and  maintains  the  ordinary  view,  according  to  which 
the  exodus  took  place  under  King  Menephthah,  at  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth dynasty, -and  not,  as  Mr.  Cook  thinks,  under  Tuthmosis  II.,  of 
the  eighteenth  dynasty.  On  the  other  hand,  he  endorses  Mr.  Cook's 
view  that  "the  writer  of  the  Pentateuch"  possessed  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  Egyptian  language,  and  that  this  constitutes  a  strong  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  the  Mosaic  authorship.  It  should  be  remarked, 
however,  that  the  relations  of  Egyptian  to  the  Semitic  languages  are  a> 
yet  far  from  being  established  with  such  precision  as  to  justify  so  posi- 
tive an  assertion  and  so  sweeping  an  inference.  And  we  see  no  evidence 
that  either  Dr.  Fell  or  Mr.  Cook  is  acquainted  with  the  actual  situation 
of  the  Pentateuch  controversy. 

Prof,  de  Lagarde  announces  an  edition  of  the  Reuchlin  codex  of  tlie 
Targums  on  the  Prophets.     Subscribers'  names  arc  requested. 


Contents  of  the  Jixurnals. 

Theolog.  Literaturblatt    (Rom.    Cath.),   March-May.  —  Biblical 
articles  :  Merx'  Job ;  by  Schegg.     IIausr?ith*s  ^^^^V  tf /*!  ^^?Tf  ^ 
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ment  Age;  by  Langen.  [Clear,  temperate,  and  learned;  from  the 
Tubingen  point  of  view.  Cp.  rev.  in  Theohgisch  TiJdsckrtft,^—^cc\Q- 
aastical :  ScharpfTs  Nicctatts  von  Cusa  ;  by  Schwab.  [A  reformer  in 
Churcb,  State,  and  Philosophy  of  the  fifteenth  century.] — Bickell,  On 
the  Apostolical  Origin  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Mass^  and  its  Connection 
with  the  Passover  Liturgy  ;hy  Langen. — Heinrici*s  Vakntinian  Gnosis; 
by  Kraus.  [Chiefly  to  show  that  the  heretical  Gnosis  exercised  no 
positive  influence  on  the  Fourth  Gospel.]— Probst's  JVorks  on  Liturgies; 
by  Mayer.— Comparative  Theology  :  Spiess*  Religumum  indagatio ;  by 
Stiefelhagen.  (To  show  that  the  comparative  study  of  religions  has  a 
scientific  (apologetic)  value  in  theology.]  Philosophical :  Hartmann's 
Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious ;  by  Harteen  ;  and  Das  Ding  an  sick ; 
by  Midielis. — Lewes'  Hist,  of  Philosophy ;  by  Store.— Aristotle  and 
Modem  Science ;  by  Katzenbei^er. — Ribot's  La  Psychologic  anglaise 
contemporaine ;  by  Hartsen. 

TheologiBoh  Tljdschriit,  May. — The  Anti-Paulinism  of  the  Epistle 
of  James ;  by  Blom. — Oort,  de  Goeje,  and  Kuenen,  on  Micah  iii.-v. 
[Oort  has  retracted  his  conjecture  ;  see  Th,  T.  187 1,  p.  501,  &c.]— Speci- 
men of  a  History  of  the  Logia  Hypothesis ;  by  Meij boom.— Postscript 
to  the  Dissertation  on  John  in  Asia  Minor  ;  by  Scholten.  [Answer  to 
Hilgenfeld.] — Review  of  Bumouf 's  La  Science  des  Religions  ;  by  Tiele. 
[Founded  on  too  slender  a  basis  of  facts.] — Notices  of  Spiess'  Peli- 
gionum  indagatio  [on  the  v^hole,  very  favourable];  Weiss*  Marcus- 
€vangelium  ;  Keim's  and  Hausrath's  Histories,  &c. 


New  Publications, 


Fjlanz,  A.  M.  Aurelius  Cassiodorus  Senator.  £in  Beitrag  vax 
Geschichte  der  theologischen  Literatur.    Breslau  :  Aderholz. 

RiTSCHL,  A.  A  Critical  History  of  the  Christum  Doctrine  of  Justifica- 
tion.    (English  Translation.)     £dinbuig:h  :  Clark. 


Fhsrsical  Science. 

Oeology  of  Oxford  azid  ihe  Valley  of  the  Thames.    By  Professor 
Phillips,  F.R.S.  &c.    Clarendon  Press,  1871. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  geological  enquiry,  when  men  longed 
to  have  some  dear  notions  of  geology,  it  was  not  unusual  to 
publish  broad  outlines  of  the  geological  structure  and  com- 
position of  a  country.  Sometimes  these  outlines  appeared  in 
the  form  of  a  map,  sometimes  in  that  of  a  treatise.  They 
weue  necessarily  very  sketchy;  and  even  when  they  gave 
correctly  some  of  the  leading  features  of  geological  structure, 
they  often  misrepresented  others,  or  at  least  traced  them 
with  the  imperfection  which  characterized  the  science  of 
the  time.  Admirable,  however,  were  some  of  these  early 
attempts.  No  one  can  look,  for  example,  on  the  maps  of 
William  Smith  without  astonishment  at  the  sagacity  and 
clearness  of  observation  which  guided  their  preparation.  In 
later  years  came  the  desire  and  the  necessity  for  filling  in 
the  details  of  the  work  outlined  for  us  by  the  pioneers  of 
English  geology.  Instead  of  maps  or  descriptions  of  the 
whole  country  or  of  entire  geological  systems,  there  ap- 
peared detailed  notices  of  special  districts — ^notices  which 
beat  the  same  kind  of  relation  to  the  earlier  works  that 
elaborate  modem  county  histories  do  to  the  older  text-books 
of  the  general  history  of  the  country.  This  parellel  may  be 
extended  to  the  remark  that  in  geological  as  well  as  in 
political  history  the  materials  for  research  have  now  accu- 
mulated to  so  vast  an  extent  that  the  full  treatment  of  either 
the  social  or  geological  annals  of  one  country  is  almost  beyond 
the  compass  of  a  single  writer.  He  must  content  himself 
with  the  story  of  one  or  two  great  periods,  or  he  may  betake 
himself  to  the  task  of  tracing  the  records  of  one  district, 
and  showing  how  far  they  throw  light  upon  the  general 
march  of  historical  development  in  the  country  viewed  as  a 
whole.  It  is  this  latter  kind  of  treatment  which  is  exem- 
plified in  the  volume  before  us. 

Into  no  abler  or  fitter  hands  could  the  geological  history 
of  the  Thames  Valley  have  fallen  than  into  those  of  the 
genial  professor  of  geology  at  Oxford.  Old  enough  to  have 
seen  some  of  the  splendours  of  the  dawn  of  Enghsh  geology, 


and  to  have  known  not  a  few  of  the  early  leaders,  and  xe-  ' 
lated  by  near  ties  of  kinship  to  William  Smith,  the  greati^ 
of  them  all.  Professor  Phillips  moves  among  us  with  a  kind<of 
antique  glory.  We  reverence  in  him  the  traditions  of  the  past 
But  he  has  other  and  higher  claims.  Trained  in  the  school 
of  Smith,  Buckland,  and  Conybeare,  he  has  been  intimately 
associated  with  the  progress  of  geology  in  England  for  half  a 
century.  As  an  original  investigator  he  has  done  mnch  to 
elucidate  the  geological  structure  of  the  country  and  the 
nature  of  its  former  inhabitants ;  at  one  time  working  by 
himself,  as  in  Yorkshire,  at  another  time  in  concert  with  his 
colleagues  of  the  Geological  Survey,  in  Wales,  Devon,  a&d 
Cornwall,  the  Malvern  Hills,  and  other  tracts.  As  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  laborious  members  of  the  British 
Association,  he  has  unquestionably  given  an  impetus  to 
the  spread  of  a  desire  for  geological  information  throughout 
the  country,  and  now  for  the  last  sixteen  years  he  has  been 
at  work  sowing  the  same  desire  among  the  youth  at  Oxford. 
No  man  could  more  appropriately  have  undertaken  the  task 
of  gathering  up  the  sum  of  all  that  is  known  regarding  tbe 
rocks  which  enclose  and  underlie  the  great  valley  of  the 
south  of  England,  and  respecting  the  ancient  tribes  of  plants 
and  animals  of  which  these  rocks  are  the  tombs. 

The  valley  of  the  Thames,  as  Professor  Phillips  treats  it, 
contains  more  or  less  perfectly  developed  representatives  of 
all  the  great  geological  formations  from  the  oldest  fossili- 
ferous  rocks  of  England  up  to  the  most  modem  alluvium. 
Far  to  the  west,  and,  in  a  strict  sense,  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  valley,  lie  ^e  ancient  formations  which  rise  inyto  the 
picturesque  outlines  of  the  Malvern  Hills.  Eastwards  be> 
yond  London  stretch  the  gravels  and  brick-earths  from 
which  the  later  extinct  mammalia  and  the  earliest  traces 
of  man  have  been  found.  Between  these  limits  the  Second- 
ary rocks,  rich  in  fossils,  and  exposed  in  many  natural  and 
artificial  sections,  spread  all  over  the  country  of  which 
Oxford  is  the  centre.  Hence,  in  treating  of  the  geology 
of  Oxford,  Professor  PhilUps  brio^s  before  his  readers  no 
mere  local  details.  The  history  of  liis  district  is  in  reality 
in  great  part  the  history  of  the  whole  country,  and  this  fact 
he  makes  abundantly  clear  in  the  present  volume. 

Starting  with  a  brief  rksume  of  the  historical  notices  of 
Oxford  geology,  and  paying  a  kindly  tribute  to  the  memory 
and  the  labours  of  his  early  friends,  the  author  sketches  the 
general  physical  features  of  the  Thames  Valley — hilk  and 
vales,  rivers,  rainfall,  springs,  and  water  supply.  He  then 
passes  on  to  describe  the  various  geological  periods,  begin- 
ning with  the  oldest  and  rising  through  the  long  series  up  to 
recent  times  and  the  changes  which  are  going  on  now.  His 
most  ancient  rocks*  are  those  of  the  Malverns,  the  metamor- 
phosed portions  of  which  he  classes  as  belonging  to  the 
'*  first  or  gneiss  period  of  Malvern."  Though  there  may  be 
great  doubt  as  to  the  real  geological  age  of  these  rocks,  it 
seems  a  pity  now-a-days  to  talk  of  a  "  gneiss  period  "  when 
the  metamorphic  origin  of  the  gneissic  texture  is  fully  recog- 
nised, and  wh^n  the  use  of  such  a  phrase,  though  intelligible 
enough,  sounds  somewhat  hke  a  resuscitation  of  the  long 
extinct  Wemerian  dogma  of  the  precipitation  of  the  Gneiss 
and  the  Schists  from  a  primaeval  ocean.  Next  come  the 
Cambrian,  Silurian,  Old  Red  Sandstone,  Carboniferous, 
and  Permian  rocks,  >xhich,  as  not  strictly  coming  into  the 
Thames  Valley,  are  rapidly  described  along  with  the  fossils 
characteristic  of  each  formation. 

It  is  the  Secondary  systems  which  are  of  course  most 
fully  treated  by  Professor  Phillips^  Jind  as  a  text-book  Jbr 
these  his  volume  will  be  chiefly  valued.  Begmning  widi 
those  curious  shales  in  the  vale  elf  Severn  to  which  llie  ttame 
of  Rhaetic  has  been  given,  he  describes  in  considerable 
detail  the  subdivisions  of  the  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous s^ 
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and  their  more  marked  organic  remains.  The  Oolites,  as 
might  be  expected,  are  elaborately  described,  more  espe- 
caaily  those  subdivisions  which  occur  so  markedly  aronnd 
Oxford,  and  of  which  the  organic  contents  are  so  well  illus- 
tiated  in  the  University  Museum.  The  nature  of  the  strata 
of  each  subdivision  is  described  along  with  the  changes 
which  they  show  in  thickness  or  other  characters  as  they  are 
traced  across  the  district  At  the  end  of  the  account  of 
the  rocks  of  each  period  comes  a  full  Hst  of  the  fossils  pecu- 
liar to  or  characteristic  of  each  formation.  This  part  of  the 
book  is  admirably  executed.  The  lists  themselves  are 
valuable  for  reference.  Not  less  so  are  the  short  but  ludd 
generalisations  by  which  they  are  accompanied.  Their  most 
iii!|K>rtant  feature,  however,  is  the  detailed  description  given 
of  many  of  the  species,  particularly  of  the  Oohtic  Verte- 
brates. Professor  Phillips  has  the  faculty  of  making  the 
dry  bones  live  again  for  us.  As  he  arranges  jaws,  ^ulls, 
teeth,  ribs,  and  vertebrae  before  our  eyes,  the  antique  animal 
seems  to  career  through  the  waters  as  it  used  to  do  among 
Ammonites,  Belemnites,  and  other  long  extinct  forms.  In 
his  careful  analyses  of  the  structure  of  Megalosaurus  and 
Ceteosaurus  he  has  not  only  done  much  for  the  elucidation 
of  the  palaeontology  of  his  district,  but  has  made  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  extinct  Sauhans 
which  peopled  the  rivers  and  seas  of  England  during  the 
Middle  Secondary  periods. 

Professor  PhilUps  pauses  now  and  then  to  note  the  bearing 
of  his  subject  upon  some  of  the  wider  questions  of  science 
which  are  now  engaging  attention.  For  instance,  after 
describing  the  wonderfully  complete  series  of  fossiliferous 
strata  forming  the  Oolitic  ^tem  of  England  with  its  great 
diversities  of  organic  remains,  and  the  long  period  of  the 
earth's,  history  which  it  chronicles,  he  takes  notice  of  the 
light  which  it  may  cast  upon  such  questions  as  the  origin  of 
species.  His  reference,  however,  is  tantalizingly  brief,  nor 
is  it  always  as  clear  in  phraseology  as  other  parts  of  the 
book.  Assuredly  in  this  country,  at  least,  no  such  basis  of 
palaeontological  evidence  can  be  found  for  testing  the  worth 
of  theories  of  the  origin  of  species  and  genera  as  that  fur- 
nished by  the  richly  fossiliferous  Jurassic  series  of  rocks. 
And  we  should  have  been  glad  to  have  from  the  Professor  of 
Geology  at  Oxford  some  fuller  exposition  of  the  conclusions 
to  whidi  his  life-long  labours  among  these  rocks  have  led 
him. 

In  the  last  two  chapters  we  are  presented  with  some 
general  and  cautiously  expressed  views  regarding  the  waste  of 
the  surface  of  the  Thames  Valley,  and  the  origin  of  its  out- 
lines, and  with  some  infomiation  respecting  the  economically 
useful  minerals  furnished  by  the  district  The  volume  is 
illustrated  with  maps,  sections,  and  numerous  plates  of  fossils. 
It  may  be  cordially  and  confidently  recommended  to  all 
geologists  to  whom  the  Secondary  rocks  of  England  are  a 
subject  of  interest  Arch.  Geikie. 


Oeogmpbiad  Botany.  [Dig  Vl^geiaiion  der  ErtU  naeh  direr  JkUma* 
tUehen  Anordnung,  £in  Abriss  der  vergleicbenden  Geographic  der 
Pflanzen.    Von  A.  Grisebach.    2  Bande.]    Leipzig :  Engelmann. 

The  science  of  Geographical  Botany  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 
In  English,  we  have  no  extended  work  on  the  subject ;  in  fact, 
if  we  exclude  books  treating  merely  of  the  floras  of  limited 
areas,  valuable  as  far  as  they  go,  our  original  literature  on 
the  subject  is  almost  confined  to  the  slight  sketches  by  Dr. 
Hooker  comprised- in  the  Introductory  Essays  to  his  Florcu 
of  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania,  and  in  his  lecture  on  Insular 
Floras,  delivered  at  the  Nottingham  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  in  1866.  On  the  Continent  the  earliest  pub- 
iicaticm  of  impoctance  was  an  oflspring  of  the  gigantic 


intellect  of  Humboldt,  his  Essai  sur  la  Ghgraphie  des 
Plants^  published  in  French  and  German  in  1805  and  1807  ; 
this  was  followed  by  a  Danish  work  by  Schouw  in  1822,  and 
by  Meyen's  Grundriss  der  Fflanzengeogrqphie  in  183d,  a 
translation  of  which  by  the  iRay  Society  is  the  only  treatise 
on  the  subject  accessible  to  the  English  reader ;  while  'die 
standard  work  hitherto,  and  the  most  recent  of  any  high 
scientific  value,  is  De  CandoUe's  Get^raphie  batanique  rai- 
sonnee^  published  in  1855.  It  is  therefore  with  no  ordinary 
interest  that  botanists  have  expected  the  pubiicaUon  of  the 
present  work.  Professor  Grisebach's  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  vegetable  productions  of  several  widely  separated 
portions  of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  as  evinced  by  the  local 
floras  which  he  has  already  published  or  edited,  promised  a 
contribution  to  botanical  hterature  of  no  small  value. 

The  first  impression  on  opening  the  work  is  one  of  dis- 
appointment We  look  in  vain  for  those  wide  general  views, 
for  those  philosophical  generalisations  which  should  charac* 
terize  a  work  of  this  nature,  the  result  of  the  unwearied 
investigations  of  years.  Indeed  in  this  respect  Professor 
Grisebach's  work  will  not  bear  comparison  with  the  far 
slighter  sketches  by  Dr.  Hooker  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded.  The  same  failing  in  the  mode  of  treatment 
characterizes  the  arrangement  To  a  closely  printed  work 
of  upwards  of  1200  pages,  consisting  of  an  immense  mass  of 
details,  we  have  a  table  of  contents  of  ten  pages  only,  and 
no  index  whatever ;  so  that,  if  we  wish  to  ascertain  the 
geographical  range  of  any  particular  class  of  plants,  or  to 
turn  to  the  author's  views  on  any  contested  point,  we  have 
no  resource  but  to  look  till  we  find  it  The  only  excuse  for 
this  serious  drawback  to  the  value  of  the  book  is  that  the 
author  is  but  following,  though  perhaps  carrying  to  an  excess, 
the  custom  of  his  countrymen.  When  once  however  we 
have  allowed  for  these  deGeM::ts,  and  have  fairly  wa^d  into  the 
depths,  our  first  feeling  of  disappointment  gives  way  to  one 
of  admiration  and  delight  at  the  enormous  mass  of  isfor- 
mation,  worked  out  wxth  infinite  care  and  labour,  here 
placed  before  us. 

The  phyto-geographical  regions  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth  hitherto  most  generally  adopted  are  those  proposed  by 
Schouw,  twenty-five  in  number,  each  region  being  formed 
dependently  on  the  extent  to  which  its  flora  is  endemic  or 
peculiar  to  it  Grisebach  divides  the  world  into  nearly  the 
same  number  of  regions,  but  takes  into  account,  besides  the 
endemic  character  of  the  flora,  various  other  considerations — 
as,  for  instance,  the  general  external  features  of  the  vegeta- 
tion ;  and  hence  his  boundaries  difier  materially  from  those 
of  Schouw,  and  some  of  them  are  entirely  new.  They  are 
as  follow  : — r.  The  Arctic  Flora  (of  both  continents).  2. 
The  Forest  Region  of  the  eastern  continent  3.  The  Medi- 
terranean. '  4.  The  Steppes  (of  Central  and  Western  Asia). 
5.  China  and  Japan.  6.  The  Indian  Monsoon  Region 
(including  the  whole  of  the  Archipelago).  7.  The  Sahara  ' 
(North  Africa  except  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  Arabia). 
8.  Sudan  (Central  Africa).  9.  Kalahari  (the  western  dis- 
trict north  of  the  Cape).  10.  The  Cape.  n.  Australia. 
12.  The  Forest  Region  of  North  America,  13.  The  Prairies 
(including  the  soutii-westem  portion  of  the  United  States). 
14.  California.  15.  The  Mexican  Region  (includmg  the 
greater  number  of  the  States  of  Central  America).  16.  The 
West  Indies  (including  Yucatan).  17.  Cis^uatorial  South 
America  (excluding  the  Andine  region).  18.  Hylaea  (Tro- 
pical Brazil).  19.  Brazil  (south  of  the  Tropics).  30.  The 
Tropical  Andes.  21.  The  Pampas.  22.  Chili.  ^3.  The 
Antarctic  Forest  Region.  24.  Oceanic  Islands  (indwiing 
New  Zealand  and  Madagascar).  This  subdivision  un- 
doubtedly possesses  greater  claims  to  be  considered  a 
natural  one  than  any  that  had  been  proposed  before.    The 
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regions  necessarily  vary  extremely  in  size.  The  Forest 
Region  of  the  eastern  continent  includes  the  whole  of  Europe 
excepting  the  extreme  south,  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
Northern  Asia  south  of  the  Arctic  Circle ;  while  the  regions 
of  California  and  the  Cape  are  scarcely  larger  than  Great 
Britain,  and  that  of  Chili  is  considerably  smafler.  Exception 
may  no  doubt  be  taken  to  some  of  the  details.  The  flora 
of  North-western  Australia  shows  so  close  an  affinity  to  that 
of  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  the  East  Indian  Archipelago 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  can  rightly  be  separated ;  and 
the  recent  researches  of  Dr.  Welwitsch  would  seem  to  indicate 
the  existence  in  Central  Africa  of  more  than  one  distinct 
flora. 

In  the  details  of  each  region  Grisebach  follows  a  plan 
suggested  by  Humboldt  After  discussing  the  climate, 
natural  and  geological  features  of  the  country,  and  other 
general  matters,  he  examines  the  vegetation  under  seven 
distinct  heads,  classified,  not  according  to  the  natural  affini- 
ties of  the  plants,  but  their  external  facies  and  habits,  as 
follow: — I,  woody  plants;  2,  succulent  plants;  3,  climbers; 
4,  epiphytes;  5,  herbaceous  plants;  6,  grasses  (including 
sedges  and  rushes) ;  and  7,  cellular  plants  (or  the  lowest 
forms  of  vegetation). 

The  real  value  and  interest  of  the  study  of  the  Geogra- 
phical Distribution  of  Plants  lie  in  the  light  which  it  throws 
on  the  great  question  of  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  infinite 
variety  of  life  found  at  the  present  time  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe ;  and  to  this  end  the  vast  assemblage  of  facts  .here 
collected  will  be  of  inestimable  value  when  careftiUy  collated 
and  analysed.  It  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  the  Origin  of  Species  may  be  looked  for 
more  hopefully  from  a  careful  study  of  the  vegetable  than  of 
the  animal  world.  Plants,  being  fixed  to  the  same  spot  for 
the  whole  of  their  lives,  and  unable  therefore  individually  to 
choose  the  conditions  most  favourable  to  their  growth  and 
perfect  development,  must  be  to  a  greater  extent  than 
animals  the  creatures  of  the  circumstances  that  surround 
them ;  and  hence  we  ought  the  more  easily  to  be  able  to 
trace  the  steps  by  which  each  form  has  supplanted  its 
proximate  ancestor.  Towards  this  consummation  we  have, 
however,  made  but  very  little  progress  at  present 

We  are  now  so  familiar  with  the  idea  that  organisms  which 
present  a  dose  similarity  in  the  essential  points  of  their 
structure  have  descended  from  a  comparatively  not  remote 
common  stock,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  it  is  only 
within  considerably  less  than  fifteen  years  that  the  writings 
of  Darwin  and  Wallace  have  forced'  upon  the  greater  part 
of  the  scientific  world  the  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the 
theory  of  evolution.  Prof.  Grisebach  is  a  supporter  of 
the  older  doctrine  of  the  original  distinction  of  species,  and 
of  the  all  but  exploded  theory  of  "centres  of  creation." 
"  Only,"  he  says,  "  at  certain  places  has  the  earth  disse- 
minated the  first  germs ;  but  these  places  were  innumerable, 
and  arranged  without  symmetry,  like  the  stars  of  the  firma- 
ment, and  each  one  has  the  capacity  to  produce  a  definite 
organic  formation.  Each  natural  flora  is  a  separate  creation, 
springing  from  an  exchange  between  its  centres  of  vegetation, 
and  existing  independently."  This  tlieory  seems  to  us  in 
every  respect  more  cumbrous  and  less  probable  than  the 
theory  of  evolution.  It  is  wanting  in  that  unity  and  sim- 
plicity which  commend  this  latter  view  of  the  origin  of  existing 
forms  of  life  so  strongly ;  it  can  at  all  events  not  claim  to 
have  any  more  solid  foundation  of  observed  facts  to  rest  upon; 
and  it  is  open  to  the  obvious  objection  that  it  is  an  elastic 
theory,  capable  of  indefinite  modification  as  our  knowledge 
of  facts  increases.  With  each  fresh  geographical  or  phyto- 
logical  discovery,  the  advocate  of  this  hypothesis  would  be 
ready  to  shift  his  "  centres  of  creation"  to  any  extent     The 


tendency  of  scientific  thought  has  inclined  of  late  years 
strongly  in  the  direction  of  extending  to  the  whole  realm  of 
nature  the  "uniformitarian"  explanation  of  which  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  is  so  distinguished  an  advocate  in  geology.  It  is  more 
in  accordance  with  sound  reasoning,  it  is  more  consonant 
with  our  increasing  knowledge  of  natural  phenomena,  to 
believe  that  the  state  of  things  which  existed  in  any  past 
geological  epoch  was  the  result  of  an  accumulation,  pro- 
longed through  an  indefinite  series  of  years,  of  the  same 
causes  which  we  now  see  operating  around  us  on  every  side, 
than  that  it  was  produced  by  convulsions  or  "  cataclysms." 
The  production  of  Grisebach's  "centres  of  vegetation"  would 
seem  to  require  as  violent  an  interruption  of  the  ordinary 
laws  of  nature  as  the  separate  creation — according  to  the 
Linnean  aphorism.  Species  tot  numeramus  quot  diversae 
formae  in  principio  sunt  -creatae-^oi  all  species  as  they 
now  exist.  Nor  does  our  author  offer  any  hypothesis  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  dissemination  of  the  earliest  germs 
{Ausstreuung  der  ersten  Keime)  took  place,  or  how  the  germs 
themselves  were  produced.  It  is  singular,  too,  how  all 
opponents  of  the  theory  of  evolution  are  compelled  con- 
stantly to  make  use  of  phrases — "  relationship,"  "  affinity," 
and  so  forth — ^which  would  appear  to  the  unlearned  reader 
to  admit  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  which  they  are  contesting. 
We  might  urge  further  objections  against  Profl  Grise- 
bach's  theoretical  deductions  :  but  these  form  after  all  but  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  work  under  review.  It  is  a  more 
grateful  task  to  express  once  more  our  sense  of  the  eminent 
service  he  has  rendered  to  science  by  the  patient  and  labo- 
rious accumulation  of  this  vast  store  of  facts  relating  to  one 
of  the  most  interesting  subjects  which  can  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  philosophic  student  of  natural  history. 

Alfred  W.  Benneit. 


Notes  of  Discoveries  and  Scientific  Work. 

Geology, 

New  Cretaceous  Birds  of  North  America.— Amongst  the  maii) 
objects  of  interest  brought  by  the  Yale  College  expedition  from  Western 
Kansas  are  the  remains  of  several  species  of  fossil  birds  in  perfect  pre- 
servation. An  examination  of  this  remarkable  find  has  shown  that 
they  represent  gigantic  swimming  birds,  probably  having  their  nearest 
living  allies  in  the  Colymbidae^  but  differing  widely  in  many  respects 
from  the  members  of  that  group.  O.  C.  Marsh,  in  the  Amer.  Jour,  of 
Science  for  May,  360,  proposes  the  name  of  Hesperornis  regalis  for 
this  new  bird. 

Elephant  Remains  in  Colorado.— In  the  coarse  sand  and  ^vel 
beds  of  the  Arkansas  river  in  Colorado  remains  of  Elephas  ameruanns 
are  not  rare.  About  a  year  ago  two  teeth  and  some  bones  of  this 
species  were  found,  and  quite  recently  a  large  tusk,  probably  of  the 
same  species,  was  disinterred  from  the  same  deposit.  {Amer.  Jour  of 
Science,  April,  302,  and  May,  373.) 

The  Loess  in  China. — Baron  von  Richthofen,  who  has  travelled 
through  a  great  part  of  China  during  the  last  few  years,  examined  the 
extensive  deposits  of  loess  in  the  province  of  Shensy,  which  in  some 
districts  attain  a  thickness  of  from  two  to  three  thousand  feet  They  are 
not  confined  to  the  great  valleys  or  river  basins,  but  form  the  slopes  of 
mountains,  cap  the  tops  of  hills,  and  in  fact  cover  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  province.  This  deposit,  consisting  chiefly  of  sand  and  silt 
with  occasionally  marly  nodules,  does  not  show  the  slightest  sign  of 
stratification,  and  the  few  land  shells  it  contains  are  not  rolled.  Voii 
Richthofen  is  not  disposed  to  attribute  the  deposit  to  any  agency  of 
water  or  ice,  but  shows  it  to  be  the  result  of  a  subaerial  action,  which 
up  to  this  epoch  was  one  of  the  most  energetic  agencies  influencing  the 
contour  of  this  portion  of  the  globe.  ( Vcrh.  d,  geol,  Reichsanstalt.  1872, 
No.  8,  156.) 

Plant  Bemains  in  the  Permian  Beds  of  Bohemia.— Eighteen 
years  ago  C.  von  Ettingshausen  described  the  occurrence- of  remains  of 
plants  in  the  anthracite-bearing  shale  of  Budweis,  in  Bohemia,  and  com- 
pared them  with  the  flora  of  the  Alpine  anthracite  formation,  which 
were  belie\-ed  to  be  true  coal  measures.  D.  Stiu*  has  published  ( Vci'- 
handl.  d.  geoL  Reichsanstalt,  1872,  No.  8,  165)  the  results  of  his  recent 
researches  on  the  floras  of  this  locality,   and  of  several  others  in 
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Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  the  Alps.  It  appears  now  placed  beyond 
doubt  that  this  abundant  flora  is  of  Permian  age,  and  that  the  flora  of 
Budweis  especially  belongs  most  probably  to  the  **  rothliegende  "  (lower 
Permian).  Of  the  numerous  species  may  be  mentioned  AUthopt'eris  con- 
frria^  Wakhia  piniformisy  Odontopteris  obtusa^  and  Neuropieris  cordata. 
It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  beds  in  which  this  flora  occurs  contains 
in  Bohemia  anthracite  beds  and  in  Moravia  graphite. 

The  Codl  Measures  of  Oarinthia.— According  to  £.  Tietze  ( Ver- 
handl.  d,geoL  Reichsanst.  1872,  No.  7,  142)  the  group  of  shales,  lime- 
stones, and  conglomerates,  usually  called  the  Gailthal  beds,  in  Carinthia, 
and  generally  supposed  to  be  carboniferous,  represent  in  part  only 
strata  of  the  age  ot  English  and  Silesian  coal  measures,  the  rest  being 
of  a  higher  horizon.  It  appears  that  in  the  mountains  north  of  Pon- 
lafel  the  whole  of  the  Carboniferous  series  is  represented.  The  occur- 
rence of  Productus  giganteus  indicates  the  Lower  Mountain  Limestone 
series  ;  and  by  the  presence  of  Littorina  obscura  the  lower  portion  of 
the  coal  measures  is  detected,  whilst  the  occurrence  of  Fusulinat-'miii 
plant  remains  determines  the  upper  coal  measures.  Tietze's  observations 
render  it  highly  probable  that  the  series  of  conglomerates,  shales,  and 
limestones  resting  on  the  Carboniferous  beds  belong  to  a  higher  horizon, 
and  cannot  rightly  be  included  with  what  are  termed  Gailthal  beds. 

A  New  Crab  from  the  Vien'  a  Basin. — This  new  form,  which  was 
found  in  the  Leitha  limestone  of  the  Tertiary  basin  of  Vienna,  is  placed 
by  A.  E.  v.  Reuss  near  Actaeon  and  the  living  Daira  varcolosa,  but 
from  seyeral  peculiarities  of  proportions  and  configuration  has  been 
made  the  representative  of  a  new  genus,  and  been  termed  Phymatocar- 
cinus  speciosuSf  Rss.  {Sitzungsber,  d.  k,  Akad,  d.  Wits,  Ixiii.  April 
1872.) 

The  Geology  of  Queensland. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  London  on  24th  April,  R.  Daintree  read  a  paper  describing 
the  Geology  of  Queensland.  After  directing  attention  to  the  scanty 
alluvium  of  Queensland  with  the  great  extinct  fauna  of  mammalia  and 
the  so-called  Desert  Sandstone,  which  rests  unconformably  on  Creta- 
ceous beds,  the  author  described  the  various  deposits  assigned  to  the 
Mesozoic  epoch.  Mr.  Daintree  supposes  that,  contemporaneously  with 
the  deposition  of  a  series  of  marine  beds  to  the  west  of  the  great  dividing 
range  of  hills  during  the  Oolitic  and  part  of  the  Cretaceous  period,  a 
vast  lacustrine  deposit  was  accumulated  over  a  large  area  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  range,  to  which  the  sea  subsequently  obtained  access. 
Among  the  Palaeozoic  rocks,  the  author  detects  Carboniferous  and 
Devonian  strata  ;  the  former  is  represented  in  Northern  Queensland  by 
an  extensive  coalfield.  Devonian  rocks  extend  from  18°  S.  to  the 
K>uthem  boundary  of  Queensland,  ^and  for  200  miles  inland.  They 
consist  of  slates,  sandstones,  and  coral  limestones.  The  upper  portion 
of  this  series  contains  an  abundance  of  fossil  plants,  and  of  the  deposits 
containing  them,  those  at  Mount  Wyattare  interstratified  with  beds  con- 
taining Spiriferae,  Gold  is  found  in  many  parts  over  the  Devonian 
area,  and  the  author  entered  in  considerable  detail  into  its  mode  of 
occurrence  there.  Metamorphic  rocks  occur  in  various  localities ;  and  the 
connection  between  the  presence  of  certain  Trap  rocks  in  these  Meta- 
morphic areas  and  in  the  Devonian  area  and  the  production  of  auri- 
ferous and  cupriferous  lodes  was  traced.  The  volcanic  rocks,  the  author 
believes,  have  played  a  most  important  part  in  determining  the  eleva- 
tion and  present  physical  contour  of  North-eastern  Queensland ;  they 
follow  the  line  of  greatest  elevation  on  the  main  watershed  at  altitudes 
of  from  1500  to  2000  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

Squaloraia  polyspondyla  from  the  Lias. — In  the  Geological  Maga- 
:///<%  April,  W.  Davies  describes  the  rostral  prolongations  of  this 
singular  Liassic  fish.  The  two  projecting  processes  from  the  snout  of 
this  fish  were  regarded  by  Dr.  Riley  and  Prof.  Agassiz  as  forming  a 
single  rostrum ;  but  the  author  maintains  that  the  upper  one  is  really 
a  cephalic  spine  analogous  to  that  met  with  and  similarly  placed  in  the 
male  Chimcuridae,  and  that  it  was  employed,  as  by  them,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  elongated  rostrum  for  securely  clasping  the  female. 
Mr.  Davies  refers  to  other  characters  in  the  anatomy  of  this  curipus 
fish,  of  which  he  gives  an  illustration. 

,  The  Quaternary  of  bullivan  Go.  consists,  in  descending  order,  of 
blue  and  grey  clays  irregularly  stratified  with  coarse  and  fine  gravel ; 
below  thfise,  the  same  clays  with  coarse  gravel  and  boulders  of  granite, 
gneiss,  quartzite,  porphyry,  with  a  small  quantity  of  gold,  copper,  lead 
<:)rc,  magnetite,  and  garnet ;  and,  under  these  again,  blue  and  white 
plastic  day  two  to  five  feet  thick.  The  stratified  loess,  considered  to  be 
next  in  time,  contains  at  Fort  Azatcal  near  Merom,  a  number  of  land 
shells,  aU  of  which  are  identical  with  existing  species  now  met  with  in 
the  Sute,  with  the  exception  of  Helix  occulta^  which  has  not  been 
found  alive  norUi  of  Arkansas.  {Seeo^td  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Indiana,  1870,  by  E.  T.  Cox ;  Indianapolis,  1871.) 


Physiology, 

The  Action  of  Pepsin  on  Blood  Fibrin.— In  the  last  part  of 

Imagers  Archiv,  Band  v.  Heft  8,  is  a  long  paper  by  v.  Wittich  on  the 

ferments  affecting  the  digestion  of  the  fibrin  of  blood.    The  digestive 

f!uid  he  employed  was  always  the  fresh  glycerine  extract  of  the  minced 


stomach  of  the  pig,  or  some  other  animal ;  the  fibrin  used  was  that  of 
blood  which  had  been  immersed  in  a  considerable  (quantity  of  a  0*2  per 
cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid.  He  concludes  from  his  experiments  that 
fibrin  absorbs  pepsin  very  energetically,  but  that  the  process  of 
digestion  commences  with  chemical  combination,  though  perhaps 
of  comparatively  little  stability,  of  the  pepsin  with  the  acid,  and  that' 
this  compound  is  the  really  active  material.  A  series  of  researches 
undertaken  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  temperature  showed  that  even 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  cooling  (to  bielow  40°  F.)  the  process  of 
digestion  is  not  entirely  arrested,  whilst  it  proceeds  with  the  greatest 
rapidity  at  temperatures  between  95°  and  112°  F.;  higher  temperatures 
than  these  appear  to  retard  the  action.  V.  Wittich  also  finds  that  for 
the  digestion  of  a  given  amount  of  fibrin  definite  quantities  both  of 
acid  and  pepsin  are  requisite ;  the  presence  of  water  is  also  an  essential 
condition.  He  maintains  that  Meissner's  parapeptones  melapeptotus, 
&c.  are  to  be  regarded  as  representing  the  initiatory  stages  of  tlie 
action  of  the  pepsin-containing  fluid  on  the  fibrin,  and  that  they  arc 
converted  into  peptone  as  the  action  proceeds,  though,  if  the  amount 
of  pepsin  present  be  insufficient,  they  may  remain  unaltered,  the  entire 
process,  in  fact,  being  analogous  to  the  change  of  alcohol  into  ether  by 
means  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Ganses  of  Variation  in  the  Amount  of  the  Gases  contained 
in  the  Blood. — Drs.  Mathieu  and  Urbain,  in  a  paper  contained  in  the 
May  number  of  Brown- Sequard's  Archives  de  Physiologie,  state  that 
they  have  been  able  to  establish  the  accuracy  of  the  law,  "that  in 
animals  maintaining  a  constant  temperature,  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
absorbed  by  the  bl(K)d  varies  inversely  with  the  temperature  of  the  air 
that  they  respire."  In  other  words,  the  amount  of  oxygen  that 
circulates  in  the  arteries  of  a  vertebrate  animal  with  warm  blood  is 
greater  when  it  is  exposed  to  cold,  and  less  when  exposed  to  warmth  ; 
and,  as  a  consequence,  all  the  processes  of  organic  combustion  are 
rendered  more  active  under  the  former  condition,  while  they  are  retarde<l 
under  the  latter.  They  further  show  that  under  diminish^  pressure 
there  is  dimiiiished  absorption  both  of  oxygen  and  of  carbonic  acid  by 
the  blood,  and  znce  versd. 

The  Physiological  Value  of  Alcohol  as  a  Pood.— Liebig,  it  is 
well  known,  regarded  alcohol  as  a  food,  and  classed  it  with  sugar, 
starch,  and  fat,  referring  in  support  of  his  view  to  the  large  amount  of 
carbon  it  contains,  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  oxidized  outside  the 
body,  and  the  disposition  to  fatten  observed  in  those  who,  though  they 
consumed  little  food,  take  much  alcohol.  During  the  last  few  years, 
however,  considerable  differences  of  opinion  have  arisen  in  regard  to  the 
correctness  of  these  views,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  statements  of 
Lallemand-Perrin  and  Duroy  to  the  effect  that  whatever  alcohol  is 
ingested  into  the  system  is  absorbed  into  the  blood  in  an  unaltered 
state,  and  after  traversing  the  system  is  sooner  or  later  eliminated  by 
one  or  other  of  the  excretory  organs.  This  statement  has  been  strongly 
opposed  by  the  majority  of  English  observers,  as  by  Dupre,  Parkes 
and  Wallowicz,  and  Anstie.  The  question  has  ag^in  been  raised  by 
v.  Subbotin,  who  gives  an  account  of  his  investigations  in  the  last  part 
of  the  Zeilschrifi  fUr  Biologic,  Band  vii.  Heft  4.  He  experimented  with 
rabbits,  and  after  injecting  some  alcohol  of  the  strength  of  29  per  cent, 
into  their  stomachs,  carefully  analysed  the  excretions  of  the  bowels, 
lungs,  skin,  and  kidneys,  with  an  apparatus  placed  at  his  disposal  by 
Prof.  Voit.  The  amount  of  alcohol  eliminated  was  determined  by  an 
indirect  method :  the  alcohol  was  converted  into  acetic  acid  by  the 
action  of  chromic  acid,  or  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid, 
and  after  distillation  the  quantity  of  acid  was  easily  ascertained.  His 
results  indicate  that  during  the  first  five  hours  after  the  introduction  of 
alcohol  into  the  animal  organism  a  by  no  means  inconsiderable  pro- 
portion is  again  eliminated  by  the  skin,  lungs,  and  kidneys;  that  af 
least  twice  as  much  alcohol  passes  off  by  the  lungs  and  skin  as  by  the 
kidneys;  while,  lastly,  numerous  considerations  showed  that  his 
experiments  did  not  show  the  entire  amount  of  alcohol  eliminated.  He 
satisfied  himself  that  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  after  alcohol 
has  been  introduced  into  the  stomach  of  a  rabbit  at  least  16  per  cent, 
of  it  is  eliminated  either  in  the  form  of  alcohol  or  of  aldehyde.  Dr. 
Subbotin  contends  that  though  alcohol  is  not  a  nutriment,  it  resembles 
arsenic  in  diminishing  the  disintegration  of  the  tissues,  and  in  this  way 
may  lead  to  fattening. 

Effects  of  Extension  of  the  Nerves  on  their  Irritability.— G. 
Schleich,  in  the  Zeiischrift  ftir  Biologic,  Band  vii.  Heft  4,  records  a 
considerable  series  of  experiments  made  with  the  object  of  determining 
the  effect  on  their  excitability  by  stretching  ner\'es  with  various  weights, 
and  states  that  moderate  extension  of  the  nerves  of  the  frog,  the 
extending  weight  being  about  40  grammes,  causes  no  material  diminu- 
tion of  Its  excitability ;  when,  however,  the  weight  exceeded  this 
amount,  the  excitability  rapidly  diminished.  In  some  instances,  slight 
extension  seemed  to  augment  the  excitability  of  the  nerve.  Muscular 
contractions  were  often  obscr\'ed  when  the  extending  weight  exceeded 
30  grammes. 

Development  of  the  Lens  of  the  Eye.— D.  SemofT  {RussUc/te 
krUgsdrztliche  ZciUchrifl,  1871,  and  Medidnisches  Centralblati,  30th 
March,  1872)  has  undertaken  a  scries  of  researches  to  4e|epiljne  the 
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correctaen  of  Kolliker's  view  that  the  lens  of  the  efe  is  a  product  of 
the  multipitcation  and  modification  of  the  epithelial  elements.  ^  He 
pursued  bis  researches  on  the  fowl  because  in  this  animal,  according  to 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  Haller,  Baer,  and  Henle,  no  tnembrana 
fupUlaris  is  formed  ;  the  presence  of  that  membrane  in  mammals 
mig^t  readily  justify  the  behef  that  the  capsule  of  the  lens  was  derived 
from  connective  tissue,  of  which  die  membrana  pupillaris  consists.  He 
began  his  observations  on  the  second  day  of  incubation.  At  this  period 
an  inversion  begins  to  appear  in  the  epiblast  for  the  formation  of  the 
lens,  but  there  is  no  opening  in  the  mesoblast,  and  the  lens  is  not 
Hi  immediate  contact  with  the  eye-vesicle,  as  Remak  maintains,  but  is 
separated  from  it  by  a  lamina  of  the  mesoblast  (connective  tissue).  This 
lamina  also  becomes  inverted  into  the  cavity  of  the  secondary  eye-vesicle 
wiA  the  lens.  At  the  lower  border  of  the  eye- vesicle  is  a  thickening  of  this 
lamina,  which  fills  it,  and  was  formerly  known  as  Scholer's  inversion 
of  the  vitreous.  On  the  third  day,  when  the  lens  is  already  constricted 
off,  the  above  mentioned  lamina  of  connective  tissue  closes  over  it,  and 
forms  the  temporary  capsule  of  the  lens.  This  was  seen,  but  incorrectly 
interpreted  by  Remak.  It  is  not  structureless,  as  he  states,  but  contains 
scattered  nuclei,  and  exhibits  a  slightly  fibrous  structure.  From  the 
posterior  halfoi  the  temporary  capsule  of  the  lens  are  formed  succes- 
sively :  a,  the  vitreous,  owing  to  a  growth  of  the  tissue  on  the  third 
day ;  ^,  the  posterior  half  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens  (a  layer  of  con- 
nective tissue  coverfng  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens  begins  to 
thicken,  and  the  nuclei  originally  present  gradually  dhappear,  leaving 
it  structureless ;  this  takes  place  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  day) ;  c.  the 
Zotmia  ZinnH  (aided  by  a-'  condensation  of  a  portion  of  the  vitreous 
which  is  situated  in  the  space  between  the  aequator  of  the  lens  and 
the  corpus  ciliare;  this  occurs. between  the  eleventh  and  fifteenth  days). 
From  the  anterior  part  of  the  temporary  capsule  is  formed :  ff,  the 
cornea ;  and  ^,  the  anterior  half  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens  with  the 
anterior  chamber  between  the  two,  owing  to  fission  of  the  temporary 
capsule  into  two  laminae  on  the  fifth  day.  There  then  develops  on  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  cornea  an  endothelium  from  connective  tissue 
cells,  which  proceed  from  the  substance  of  the  cranial  laminae.  From 
the  periphcnc  parts  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  temporary  capsule  the 
iris  grows,  which  is  at  first  united  by  its  pupillary  border  with  the 
capsule,  but  afterwards,  on  the  tenth  day,  becomes  free.  The  border 
of  the  eye-vesicle  now  projects  towards  the  posterior  surfieice  of  the 
iris ;  from  its  external  layer  is  developed  the  posterior  pigment  layer  of 
the  iris,  and  from  its  inner  the  so-called  membrana  pigmenti.  It  appears, 
then,  that  in  birds  the  capsule  of  the  lens  is  developed  from  an  inversion 
of  the  same  connective  tissue  from  which  Kolliker  considered  the 
membrana  pupillaris  to  develop  in  mammals.  SemofT  thinks  that  in 
mammals  both  the  membrana  pupillaris  and  the  capsule  of  the  lens  are 
developed  from  Kolliker's  lamina  of  connective  tissue. 


Chemistry^ 

The  TranBformation  Products  of  Staroh. — A  paper  on  this  subject 
was  read  before  tfie  Chemical  Society  on  the  i6ih  May  by  C.  P.  0*Sul- 
livan.  He  finds  that,  if  malt-extract  be  added  to  starch  paste  at  50°  C, 
disorganization  immediately  commences,  and  the  solution  develops  a 
blue  colour  with  iodine.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  it  colours 
iodine  no  longer  blue,  but  dark  reddish-brown.  A  few  minutes  later 
iodine  ceases  to  strike  a  colour  in  the  filtrate  from  the  cooled  solution. 
If  the  digestion  be  continued,  a  point  is  reached  when  the  change  is 
complete.  The  substance  then  in  solution  has  a  specific  rotatory  power 
[a]  =  -h  i5oP,  or  nearly,  and  gives  a  reduction  of  cupric  salts  corre- 
sponding with  65  p|er  cent,  glucose;  and  although  the  digestion  be 
continu«i  for  a  considerable  time,  there  is  no  increase  in  the  amount 
of  reduction.  The  three  substances — soluble  starch  coloured  blue  by 
iodine,  dextrin  coloured  dark  reddish-brown  by  iodine,  and  dextrin 
not  coloured  by  iodine — when  dried  at  loo^  in  a  current  of  dry  air, 
have  the  composition  C^M^fi^^  and  the  same  specific  rotatory  power, 
[a]  =  -f  2131°.  The  numbers  usually  given  for  the  rotatory  power  of 
dextrin,  -f  i38°-68  (Bechamp  makes  it  -f  176**),  are  incorrect,  the  sub- 
stances employed  for  the  determination  having  been  a  mixture  of 
dextrin  and  sugar,  and  not  pure  dextrin.  The  final  product  of  the 
transformation  of  starch  by  the  action  of  diastase  is  a  sugar  having 
the  same  composition  as  cane-sugar  and  lactose,  Ci^H^On.  Its  rotatory 
power  is  little  more  than  twice  that  of  the  former  sugar,  [a]  =  -f-  isoP 
(+  74^  X  2  =  -f  148°) ;  and  it  reduces  very  nearly  the  same  quantity 
of  cupric  salt  as  the  latter.  Maltose,  as  the  new  sugar  hi^  been 
named,  reduces  only  two-thirds  as  much  cupric  salt  as  glucose ; 
lactose  reduces  seven-tenths  as  much.  The  new  sugar  has  not  yet  been 
obtained  in  a  crystallized  condition  ;  there  is  reason  however  to  believe 
that  it  will  be  so. 

The  Tnflufln'^e  of  Fresature  on  Fermentatlosi.-^At  the  meeting  of 
the  Chemical  Society,  on  the  i6th  May,  a  paper  on  this  mbject  was 
read  by  H.  T.  Brown.  The  author  found  that  during  alcoholic  fermenta- 
tion other  gases  besides  carbbnic  anhydride  are  invariably  given  off. 
\Vhen  malt  worts  ferment,  he  finds  the  gas  unabsorbed  by  potash  to 


be  about  i^jsg  of  tfie  total  gas  evoAred^  and  to  have  the  pevoentage 
compoiition  :—* 

NitroccB      .     .     •     •     •    9t*x5 

CBHab.|.S x-67 

NItricoxidb       •    .     •    •      1*39. 

xoo'oo 
The  nitric  oxide  is  traced  to  the  nitrates  of  the  fermenting  tiqaid,  the 
nitrogen  to  the  decomposition  of  albuminoids.  When  termcntatinn 
takes  place  under  reduced  atmospheric  pressure,  the  proportion  of 
evolved  gas  not  absorbed  by  potash  is  found  to  be  considerably  aug* 
mented,  the  increase  being  mainly  due  to  hydrogen  ;  and  the  oxidation 
products,  acetic  acid  and  aldehyde,  are  likewise  more  abundant  in  the 
fermented  liquid.  The  author  considers  that  water  is  decompoaed 
during  fermentation,  dissociation  of  the  water  molecule  being  favouied 
by  decrease  of  atmospheric  pressure. 

To  celebrate  the  fourth  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Copernicus,  which 
fiUls  on  the  19th  of  February,  1873,  the  committee  of  the  Copemicut' 
VereinsfUr-  IVissenschaft  und  KuHst^  established  at  Thorn,  his  native 
town,  contemplate  preparing  a  new  edition  of  the  Be  JUimUuUoiu^us 
Orbium  CoelesHum,  It  is  to  be  an  exact  reprint  of  the  first  and  memor- 
able Nuremberg  edition  of  1543  as  regards  form  and  arrangement ;  and 
the  text  will  be  revised  with  the  help  of  the  original  manuscript,  which 
is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Graf  von  Nostix-Rieneck.  Penona 
desirous  to  subscribe  for  a  copy,  the  cost  of  which  will  be  one  pound, 
are  to  make  application  to  the  committee  before  the  isl  of  June.  The 
reprint  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  distribution  in  January  next  year. 


New  Publications. 
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Philology. 

AI-Haa4rf'8  Duirat-alghawwfis.    [Pearl  of  the  Dizfer.]    Heraus- 
gegeben  von  Dr.  H.  Thorbecke.     Leipzig  :  Vogel,  1871. 

Very  few  authors  of  the  East  are  as  well  known  in  Europe 
as  Al-Harlr!.  He  was  first  introduced  into  our  literature  by 
Friedrich  Riickert,  who  equalled  him  in  the  mastership  of 
his  native  tongue.  Of  late  he  has  been  rendered  accessible 
to  the  English  reader  by  Mr.  Chenery's  translation*  His 
Mak&m&t  or  "  Sessions  "  are  the  most  perfect  specimens  of 
rhetorical  art  in  Arabic.  Although  he  was  not  the  first  who 
practised  it,  his  "  Sessions  "  may  fairly  be  considered  as  the 
foundation  of  this  sort  of  literature  not  only  in  Arabic,  but 
also  in  Persian,  Turkish,  and  Hindustani  His  influence  is 
less  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  numerous  writers  tried  to 
imitate  him,  tfaaa  it  is  by  the  fact  that  be  has  thoioi^ily 
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altered^  not  to  say  infected,  Ae  style  of  all  prose-writers 
ever  since. '  Their  chief  object  was  not  to  express  an  idea, 
but  to  write  brilliantly.  Whilst  in  Hariri  there  is  still  a 
rational  proportion  between  form  and  sense,  after  him  the 
former  has  got  the  preponderance,  encroaching  upon,  and  in 
many  cases  altogether  absorbing  the  latter.  Hariii  is  the 
father  of  the  bombastic  phrase  which  has  killed  the  spirit  in 
literature. 

Hariri  was  also  a  philologist  Being  as  a  stylist  the 
starting  point  of  a  literary  movement,  he  stands  in  his  quality 
of  a  grammarian  in  the  arntre-garde  of  a  great  period, 
having  no  claim  to  original  merits,  but  distinguished,  if  at 
all,  by  subleties  of  minute  importance.  Arabian  philology 
was  started  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  of  die 
Hejra ;  it  culminated  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  and 
praeter  propter^  a.  h.  400,.  may  be  considered  as  the  end  of 
originality  in  this  branch.  Then  begins  the  period  of  re- 
producing, rearranging,,  and  collecting.  People  wished  to 
supersede  and  antiquate  the  older  works  by  compilations  of 
them,  and  we  must  lament  that  their  endeavours  have  been 
crowned  with  so  much  success* 

The  book,  edited  by  Dr.  Thorbecke,  was  composed  with 
the  object  of  preventing  educated  people  from  making 
blunders  of  any  kind,  mistakes  in  forms,  words,  and  con- 
struction. Only  the  language  of  Koran,  Hadith,  and  the 
ancient  poets  is  classical;  anything  deviating  from  their 
usage  is  a  vulgarism.  Without  any  apparent  order  the 
author  quotes  those  faulty  expressions,  adds  his  corrections, 
and  tries  to  prove  and  to  illustrate  them  from  the  just  men- 
tioned sources.  The  Durrataighawwds  (that  is,  "  Pearl  of 
the  Diver")  is  very  well  written,  and  more  readable  than 
books  of  this  kind  generally  are.  To  the  main  work  are 
appended  two  chapters,  one  on  synonymies  and  another 
on  wrong  modes  of  spelling. 

Naturally  the  subject  of  Hariri's  puristic  corrections  has 
quite  a  different  interest  for  us.  What  to  him  is  vulgarism, 
is  mainly  the  organic  development  of  the  language.  The 
Arabic  of  literature  has  remained  unchanged  from  the  times 
before  Muhanunad  till  the  present  It  is  supposed  originally 
to  have  been  spoken,  pure  and  unmixed,  by  the  tribe 
Kuraish,  but  as  early  as  the  second  century  people  consult 
indiscriminately  the  Bedouins  as  those  who  spoke  the  purest 
language,  no  regard  being  had  to  what  tribe  they  belonged 
and  from  which  part  of  the  country  they  came.  Immediately 
after  the  first  expansion  of  Islim  the  Arabs  were  greatly 
mixed  with  foreign  elements  in  the  towns.  The  dialect  of 
common  life  began  in  many  points  to  diverge  from  the 
rules  of  the  classical  language,  less  in  consequence  of  the 
intercourse  with  foreigners  than  because  the  Arabic,  like  all 
other  languages,  had  tp  run  its  course  of  organic  develop- 
ment ;  /.  e,  deterioration,  which  progresses  particularly 
rapidly  in  those  times,  when  radical  changes  in  the  life  of 
the  nation  are  taking  place.  Even  the  very  early  gram- 
marians observed  this  fact  and  tried  to  contend  against  it 
To  this  misunderstood  zeal  we  owe  a  small  literature  on  the 
skuig  of  those  times,  very  valuable  in  so  &r  as  it  furnishes 
us  the  connecting  link  between  the  dialects,  spoken  in  our 
time,  and  the  classical  language.  There  is  a  great  gulf 
between  the  two  j  to  fill  it  up  is  one  of  the  problems  of 
modern  Arabic  philology.  The  means  by  which  this  may 
be  effected  are  twofold ;  the  works  of  ancient  grammarians 
on.  slang  and  works  written  in  dialect,  which  do  not  go  much 
further  back  than  the  fourteenth  century  of  our  era.  When 
these  sources  shall  have  been-  utilised,  it  will  be  time  fbi  some- 
body to  try  to  write  a  history  of  the  Arabic  language  y  though 
a  great  many  difficulties  will,  still  remain  to  be  solved  by  his 
own  conjectures.  The  comparative  grammar  of  all  Semitic 
^iatert?  will  also-  dtave  mufih.  li^t  fKooL  the  same  lource. 


Regarding  the  individual  merit  of  Harfri's  work  on  slang 
we  cannot  form  a  very  high  opinion.  The  first  books  of  this 
kind  were  composed  three  centuries  before  him,  and  ever 
since  this  branch  of  literature  had  been  cultivated.  Fsom 
the  materiids  amassed  by  his  predecessors  he  has  made  a 
rather  poor  compilation.  From  a  close  comparison  of  the 
Durra  with  its  sources  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  made  out  that 
very  little  original  merit  is  due  to  him,  and  that  the  words  in 
his  preface,  "  And  look  !  I  have  deposited  in  it  (the  Durrti) 
all  the  pith  and  marrow  of  choice  observations  and  subtle 
remarks,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  context  of  any 
book ''  are  more  grandiloquent  than  true.  It  seems,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  logical  and  stylistic  observations  are  his  own,, 
whilst  everything  else  had  already  been  much  more  amply 
treated  by  others.  He  seems  chiefly  indebted  to  Arafma'f, 
Tha*lab,  and  Ibn  Kutaiba.  It  has  frequently  been  the  case  in 
Arabic  literature,  that  late  compilations  have  been  printed 
instead  of  their  much  more  valuable  sources.  Although  we  are 
not  of  opinion  that  a  book,  simply  because  it  is  older  than 
another  of  the  same  contents,  must  therefore  be  more  valu- 
able, still  we  must  state  that  experience  has  led  us  to  observe 
that  (in  the  period  of  reproduction)  the  compilers,  however 
careful  and  dihgent  they  may  seem,  almost  never  have  ex- 
hausted their  sources  to  such  an  extent  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  the  originals  superfluous  for  us. 
Arasma'i  has  been  used  by  later  authors  more  than  anybody 
else,  and  still  his  treatises  contain  many  observations  which 
none  of  his  compilers  seems  to  have  thought  worth  while 
transcribing.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  reproach  the  editor 
for  having  chosen  the  Dttrra^  but  what  we  lay  stress  upon  is 
this,  that  the  sources  of  the  Durra  are  much  more  valuable 
than  the  Durra  itself;  and  that,  in  order  thoroughly  to  utihze 
this  literature  on  slang,  it  will  be  necessary  to  investigate 
the  works  of  the  i^redecessors  of  Hariri 

Silvestre  de  Sacy  first  directed  the  attention  of  scholars  to 
the  Durray  and  edited  about  one  third  of  the  whole  in  his 
Anthologie  grammaiicak.  Since  it  has  been  edited  at  Biilak,, 
A.  H.  1273  (1856).  The  edition  of  Dr.  Thorbecke  is  based 
upon  the  Gotha  manuscript,  which  was  copied  within  a  cen- 
tury after  Hariri's  death  (a.  h.  516).  Besides  he  has  derived 
much  help  and  useful  information  from  the  commentary  of 
AlkhafiljI.  The  editor  has  carefully  instructed  the  text  with 
vowel  and  diacritical  points;  he  has  also  added  various 
headings  under  the  text  and  a  complete  index  of  words  and 
names.  Dr.  Thorbecke,  well-versed  in  researches  of  this 
kind  for  years  past,  has  a  complete  command  of  the  lan- 
guage as  well  as  of  the  subject,  and  he  has  produced  a  book 
which  is  sure  to  win  him  the  gratitude  of  all  fellow-students. 
'  In  the  preface  he  has  added  explanations  and  corrections. 
Those  mistakes  which  had  eluded  the  attention  of  the  editor 
himself,  have  been  corrected  by  Prof.  Fleischer. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that,  for  reasons  which  cannot  be  the 
subject  of  scientific  criticism.  Dr.  Thorbecke  was  prevented 
from  giving  a  complete  commentary  of  his  own.  Let  us 
hope  that  another  time  circumstances  will  be  more  favour- 
able to  him  and  to  us.  Ed.  Sachau. 


A  Grammar  of  the  Japanese  Written  Language ;  with  a  Short 
Chrestomathy.    By  W.  G.  Aston,  M.A. 

The  want  of  such  a  work  as  the  one  before  us  has  long  been 
urgently  felt  by  students  of  Japanese.  The  study  of  a  lan- 
guage so  far  removed  in  its  structure  from  the  Eur<^)ean 
linguistic  families  must  at  all  times  be  attended  with  diffi- 
culty, even  when  trustworthy  dictionaries  and  grammais  are 
ready  at  hand ;  how  much  the  more  then  when  each  student 
has  been  compelled  to  find  his  own  way  through  the  almost 
I  untroddea  teld  of  Japanese  grammar  ?    Pomcss^  w^a 
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keener  taste  for  scientific  enquiry  than  the  Chinese,  Japanese 
scholars  have  devoted  cpnsiderable  attention  to  the  con- 
struction of  their  language,  and  numerous  treatises  on  the 
subject  have  appeared  within  the  last  century.  In  the  work 
before  us,  Mr.  Aston  has  embodied  the  results  of  a  careful 
study  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  these,  and  has  arranged  the 
information  he  has  thus  acquired  in  an  able  and  scholarly 
manner. 

In  common  with  the  Altaic  family  of  languages,  Japanese 
is  an  agglutinative  language,  "  that  is  to  say,  the  roots  of 
words  suffer  no  change,  and  the  results  which  are  obtained 
in  European  languages  by  inflection  are  arrived  at  in  Japan- 
ese by  the  use  of  separate  particles  suffixed  to  the  root." 
With  Chinese  it  has  no  connection,  beyond  the  fact  that  at 
different  periods  numerous  Chinese  words  have  been  im- 
ported into  the  language,  but  these  have  in  no  wise  affected 
its  essentially  Altaic  character.  The  original  written  lan- 
guage of  Japan  was  alphabetical,  and  was  introduced  into 
that  country  from  Corea,  where  a  similar  character  is  to  this 
day  employed ;  but  when,  during  the  sixth  century,  the  study 
of  Chinese,  stimulated  by  the  promulgation  of  Buddhism, 
became  general  throughout  Japan,  Chinese  characters  were 
adopted,  as  affording  means  for  a  greater  latitude  of  expres- 
sion. At  the  present  day  these  may  be  read  in  four  different 
ways.  In  some  cases  they  possess  the  value  of  Chinese 
words,  and  in  others  they  serve  as  equivalents  of  synonymous 
Japanese  words.  Again  they  sometimes  represent  the  mere 
sound  of  Chinese  words,  and  at  others  the  sounds  of  Japanese 
syllables.  When  used  in  either  of  the  two  first  capacities,  they 
are  described  by  native  writers  as  Mana,  or  "  direct  names," 
and  when  in  either  of  the  latter  ways,  as  Kana^  or  "  borrowed 
names."  As  may  readily  be  imagined,  when  literature  became 
more  highly  cultivated,  the  difficulty  of  rendering  by  Mana  the 
native  modes  of  expression  and  poetical  terminations  became 
so  great  that  a  more  extended  use  of  Chinese  characters,  in 
their  capacity  as  mere  phonetic  signs,  came  into  vogue. 
The  want  of  system,  however,  which  at  first  attended  their 
employment  in  this  capacity  gave  rise  to  such  confusion 
that  it  became  necessary  to  adopt  "alphabets,  or  rather 
syllabaries,  known  as  the  Katakana,  or  (Yamatokana),  and 
Hiragana,  or  (Idzumo-gana)."  Both  these  alphabets  consist 
of  forty-seven  syllables,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  former,  are. 
represented  by  abbreviated  forms  of  Chinese  characters,  one 
side  {Kata\  or  "  a  part,"  being  taken  to  represent  the  entire 
character ;  while  the  Hiragana  syllabary  "  is  nothing  more 
than  abbreviated  cursive  forms  of  a  limited  number  of  the 
more  common  Chinese  characters."  In  the  latter  syllabary 
each  syllable  is  represented  by  several  characters,  so  that 
the  entire  number  of  signs  amounts  to  several  hundred. 

In  modem  Japanese  writing  the  three  forms  of  characters, 
namely,  the  Mana,  the  Katagana,  and  the  Hiragana,  are  in- 
variably used  together,  thus  adding  a  further  entanglement 
to  a  language  already  sufficiently  complicated.  The  diffi- 
culty of  determining  whether  the  Chinese  characters  in  a 
sentence  should  be  read  as  Mafia  or  Kana  is  oflen  very  great, 
and  is  overcome  only  by  the  instinct  which  is  the  result  of 
proficiency,  while  the  various  forms  employed  in  the  Hira- 
gana are  distinguishable  only  after  long  and  careful  practice. 
The  native  grammarians  divide  the  words  of  the  language 
into  three  classes,  namely,  Na,  lite|;ally  "  name,"  and  includ- 
ing the  parts  of  speech  known  in  European  grammars  as 
noun,  pronoun,  and  numeral  adjective ;  Kotoba,  "  word," 
comprising  verbs  and  adjectives;  and  Teniwoha,  a  word 
formed  of  four  of  the  most  common  particles,  viz.  te,  ni,  wo, 
and  Aa,  under  which  class  are  grouped  the  article  and  pre- 
l)Ositions,  together  with  the  terminations  of  verbs  and  adjec- 
tives. This  classification  Mr.  Aston  has  accepted  as  ac- 
cording well  with  the  structure  of  the  language,  with  this 


difference  only,  that- he  subdivides  the  Teniwoha  into  two 
classes,  uninflected  subordinate  words  and  inflected  sub- 
ordinate words.  It  must  be  understood  that  the  uses  of 
inflection  in  Japanese  are  in  no  way  analogous  to  its  func- 
tions in  European  languages.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
voice,  mood,  tense,  person,  gender,  number,  or  case.  Its 
principal  office  "  is  to  give  to  the  same  root  the  force  of  a 
different  part  of  speech,  according  to  the  inflection  em- 
ployed." The  importance  attaching  to  this  use  of  inflection 
will  be  obvious  when  it  is  stated  that  all  verbal  and  adjec- 
tival roots  have  forms  in  which  they  appear  successively  as 
nouns,  adverbs,  adjectives,  and  verbs.  "  Mood  and  ^ense 
are  indicated  by  Teniwoha,  or  suffixes ;  person  is  only  occa- 
sionally and  indirectly  intimated  by  the  use  of  honorific  or 
humble  particles ;  gender  is  denoted  by  compounds  similar 
to  the  English  words  *  he-ass,'  *  she-ass  ;*  and  number  and 
case  are  expressed,  if  at  all,  by  suffixes  or  particles  distinct 
from  the  noun."  In  common  with  all  languages  of  the 
Altaic  family,  every  word  in  a  Japanese  sentence  which 
serves  to  define  another  word  invariably  precedes  it.  "  Thus 
the  adjective  precedes  the  noun,  the  adverb  the  verb,  the 
genitive  the  word  which  governs  it,  the  objective  case 
the  verb,  and  the  word  governed  by  a  preposition  the 
preposition." 

Such  are,  briefly  stated,  the  leading  features  of  the  Japan- 
ese language.  Through  its  more  minute  intricacies  we  have 
not  space  to  follow  Mr.  Aston.  On  the  subject  of  these  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  his  book  itself,  which,  if  carefully 
studied,  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  sure  guide  to  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  language.  Robert  K.  Douglas. 


A  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.     By  H.  Wedgwood,  M.A. 
Second  Edition.    Triibner,  1871-2. 

Mr.  Wedgwood  evidently  belongs  to  the  "  old  school "  of 
Philology.  The  two  main  principles  of  all  systematic  ety- 
mology— (i)  that  before  comparing  two  words,  they  must 
be  traced  back  to  their  oldest  forms;  and  (2)  that  every 
change  of  form  must  be  justified  by  a  reference  to  the  known 
laws  of  sound  change  in  the  language  or  languages  in  ques- 
tion —  are  persistently  ignored  by  him.  His  method  is 
simply  to  take  a  word  in  modern  English,  and  without 
troubling  himself  to  ascertain  its  previous  history,  to  set  it 
down  as  imitative  of  the  idea  it  represents,  supporting  his 
position  with  parallels  drawn  at  random  from  Ae  modem 
Teutonic  or  Slavonic  languages.  "The  analogy  between 
sound  and  movement  is  nowhere  better  illustrated  than  in 
the  origin  of  quick.  The  radical  image  is  a  quivering 
sound,  the  representation  of  which  is  used  to*  signify  a 
quivering  movement,  and  thence  applied  to  express*  the  idea 
of  life  as  the  principle  of  movement."  He  tiien  proceeds 
to  identify  it  with  the  German  quiek  !  "  used  interjectionally 
to  express  a  sharp,  shrill  sound,  as  the  squeak  of  a  pig.* 
This  is  extremely  plausible,  but  if  we  trace  back  the  word 
quick  through  the  Gothic  kvius  to  the  original  giwas,  from 
the  root  giw  =  "  live  "  (Latin  vivcre,  Greek  bios),  the  whole 
edifice  falls  to  the  ground.  Mr.  Wedgwood  then  quotes  the 
Danish  form  qvecg  and  the  compound  qucRgsand,  of  which  he 
says  that  it  unites  quick  with  quag  (in  quagmire),  in  apparent 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  change  of  final  k  into  ^  is  a 
regular  law  in  modem  Danish,  and  therefore  that  his  com- 
parison of  English  quag  with  Danish  qvceg  is  as  groundless 
as  his  connecting  whole  and  hale  with  Greek  hblos — a  blunder 
from  wliich  the  study  of  so  well-known  a  work  as  Professor 
Muller^s  Lectures  might  have  saved  him — and  English  bad 
with  the  German  bose!  But  Mr.  Wedgwood's  sins  against 
Grimm's  Law  are  but  a  small  tithe  of  his  offences.  Let  us 
test  him  in  the  Romance  languages.     Under  M^x^hcjay 
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'*  it  is  singular  that  the  name  of  so  familiar  an  animal  should 
not  have  been  retained  in  the  Romance  languages."  It  is 
clear  that  the  reading  of  Diez*s  Grammatik  did  not  form 
part  of  his  philological  programme,  else  he  could  hardly 
have  missed  the  law  so  clearly  laid  down  by  Diez  that  all 
Latin  monosyllabic  words  disappear  in  the  Romance  lan- 
guages, and  are  replaced  by  dis-  and  polysyllabic  formations. 
The  unsoundness  of  his  general  principles  is  only  equalled 
by  his  inaccuracy  of  detail.  A  sound  knowledge  of  the 
oldest  English  or  Anglo-Saxon  is  surely  an  indispensable 
requisite  for  an  English  etymologist,  yet  even  here  we  find 
such  blunders  as  bcdnce  for  benc^  laferc  for  lawerce^  hreosan 
identified  with  risan^  &c.  In  many  cases  the  Old  English 
form  is  omitted  altogether  in  favour  of  the  corresponding 
Icelandic  words,  with  which  Mr.  Wedgwood  makes  equally 
wild  work.  His  Dutch  words  seem  to  be  chiefly  taken  from 
the  old  dictionary  of  Kilian,  and  it  will  seem  hardly  credible 
that  he  is  misled  by  the  old  //  for  v  in  auegam  (modem 
qfgaan)io  identify  it  ^vith  the  to  of  awkward,  but  such  is 
the  fact  He  might  as  well  infer  from  the  Elizabethan 
.spelling  uerie  that  Shakespeare  said  w^ry  instead  of  very. 

These  few  examples  might  be  multiplied  by  the  thousand, 
but  enough  has  been  said  to  prove  the  general  untrustworthi- 
ness  of  the  etymological  part  of  the  work.  We  will  now 
turn  to  the  Introduction  on  the  Origin  of  Language,  in  which 
Mr.  Wedgwood  zealously  defends  the  imitative  theory.  Here, 
again,  his  conclusions  are  generally  of  little  value  through  his 
utter  want  of  method  and  scientific  training,  yet  he  has  col- 
lected a  large  number  of  interesting  facts,  and  his  criticisms 
on  the  mysticism  of  German  philologists,  especially  on 
the  "ding-dong"  theory  advanced  by  Professor  Miiller,  are 
sound  enough.  But  it  is  easier  to  pull  down  than  to  recon- 
struct, and  we  cannot  see  that  he  has  done  anything  to  prove 
the  general  applicability  of  his  own  theory.  He  has  only 
given  a  large  number  of  examples,  many  of  which  can  be 
disproved  by  the  simple  process  of  tracing  them  back  to  an 
older  form.  Others,  again,  such  as  cuckoo  and  cock,  are,  as 
Professor  Miiller  has  well  said,  "dead  sticks  in  a  living 
hedge,"  which  by  mere  accident  have  displaced  the  older 
gecu  and  hana. 

The  insuperable  obstacles,  both  phonetic  and  psycho- 
logical, there  are  to  the  general  application  of  the  imitation 
principle  have  not  been  sufficiently  weighed  by  Mr.  Wedg- 
wood. If  we  trace  the  sounds  of  the  Aryan  languages  ^back 
to  their  oldest  forms,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  a  general 
tendency  to  simplification  both  in  the  number  of  simple 
sounds  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  combined  with  one 
another.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  original  Aryan  language 
there  were  only  te^i  simple  consonants,  g,  d,  b,  k,  /,  /,  n,  m,  s,  r, 
with  a  correspondingly  limited  number  of  compounds.  Indeed 
every  analogy  leads  us  to  suppose  that  in  a  still  earlier  stage 
of  the  language  there  were  no  consonant  groups  at  all,  and 
that  every  consonant  was  necessarily  followed  by  a  voweL 
It  is  evident  that  under  these  circumstances  the  range  of  the 
imitative  principle  must  have  been  very  limited.  And  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  even  the  pre-historic  Aryan 
root-words  registered  in  such  a  work  as  Fick*s  Indo-Germa- 
nisc/ies  Worterbuch  are  comparatively  modem  in  form,  and 
consequently  that,  even  if  a  large  number  of  these  roots 
could  be  explained  on  the  imitative  principle,  there  would 
be  no  certainty  of  the  same  explanation  holding  good  of  the 
same  roots  in  an  earlier  form.  The  second  objection  is  that 
the  most  primitive  and  indispensable  words  of  language  are 
just  those  which  could  not  possibly  have  originated  directly 
from  imitation:  .the  first  object  of  language  must  have  been 
to  make  known  the  most  pressing  material  wants,  such  as 
hunger  and  thirst,  not  to  call  attention  to  the  song  of  the 
nightingale,  or  discuss  the  ornithology  of  the  cuckoo. 


Towards  the  end  of  his  essay,  Mr.  Wedgwood  wanders  off 
to  the  interjectional  theory,  which  he  somehow  contrives  to 
mix  up  with  the  principle  of  imitation.  He  says  that  when 
a  Greek  expressed  surprise  with  babai,  he  was  imitating  an 
instinctive  interjection,  whereas  the  tmth  is  that  there  is  no 
imitation  at  all  in  the  matter ;  it  is  the  sound,  the  interjection 
itself,  which  is  used  to  express  the  idea.  When  Mr.  Wedg- 
wood comes  to  papa  and  mamma,  he  quotes  with  approval  the 
explanation  of  La  Condamine,  that  "  they  are  the  first  that 
children  can  articulate,  and  consequently  those  which  must 
in  every  country  have  been  adopted  by  the  parents  who 
heard  Uiem  spoken."  This  is  probably  correct,  but  what 
has  it  to  do  with  imitation  or  even  with  interjection?  What 
natural  sounds  do  the  words  imitate,  or  what  emotions  do 
they  express  ?  None,  at  least,  that  Mr.  Wedgwood  can  point 
out  All  this  is  at  the  best  mere  beating  about  the  bush : 
nursery  jargon  and  imitation  mn  alongside  of  language  proper, 
but  without  influencing  it  appreciably ;  where  language  begins, 
they  leave  off.  The  large  number  of  imitative  bird-names 
in  savage  languages  asserted  by  Mr.  Wedgwood  is  exactly 
paralleled  by  their  great  use  of  gesture  (some  tribes  of 
American  Indians,  it  is  said,  cannot  carry  on  a  conversation 
in  the  dark),  but  as  language  increases  in  copiousness  and 
precision,  the  imitation  and  gesture  words  drop  out,  and  are 
replaced  by  legitimate  non-imitative  words,  founded  on  some 
definite  function  or  attribute  of  the  thing  named,  not  on  a 
mere  accident  of  sound. 

Before  parting  from  Mr.  Wedgwood,  we  cannot  but  express 
our  regret  that  he  has  not  taken  more  trouble  to  famiharise 
himself  with  the  leading  principles  of  philological  investi- 
gation :  a  few  months  at  any  good  comparative  grammar 
might  have  saved  him  from  nearly  all  the  serious  errors  he 
has  fallen  into,  and  enabled  him  to  turn  his  extensive  reading 
to  a  really  profitable  account  Henry  Sweet. 

Intelligence. 

Has  Vergil  already  become  one  of  the  great  forgotten  ?  Somehow 
or  other  this  trivial  question  is  one  very  likely  to  suggest  itself  to  most 
readers  of  a  recent  article  by  that  acute  scholar,  Herr  Lucian  Miiller, 
the  well-known  author  of  the  treatise,  De  Re  Metricay  and  editor  of  we 
know  not  how  many  of  the  Latin  poets.  In  the  current  number  of  the 
Rheinisches  Museum  he  seizes  the  opportunity  of  showing  up  certain 
errors  of  Gaisford  in  his  edition  of  the  Scriptores  Latini  Ret  Metricac, 
One  of  these  writers  on  metre,  Marius  Plotius,  gives  the  following  as 
an  instance  of  an  hexameter  with  dactyls  in  the  second  and  fifth  places 
in  the  verse  : — 

"  Contemplator  item,  cum  se  nux  plurima  silvis." 

So  runs  the  line  in  Gaisford's  text ;  Herr  Miiller,  however,  decides  that 
Gaisford  is  wrong  here,  and  tells  us  we  must  read  not  nux,  but  nox,  on 
the  ground  that  the  line  is  a  **  manifest  imitation"  of  the  Lucretian 

"  Contemplator  enim,  cum  solis  lumina  cumque 
Inserti  tunaunt  radii  per  opaca  domonim." 

We  can  only  suppose  that  Gaisford,  in  blissf\il  ignorance  of  literature, 
imagined  Plotius  to  be  quoting  from  the  familiar  place  in  the  Georgics : 

**  Contemplator  item,  cum  se  nux  plurima  silvis 
Induet  m  florem,  et  ramos  curvabit  olentis  " — 

in.  which  case,  in  spite  of  our  insular  prejudices  in  his  favour,  we  rejoice 
to  see  him  receive  the  castigation  he  so  clearly  deserves. 

In  the  Abkandlungen  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin,  Professor 
Weber  has  lately  printed  the  PratiJndsAtram,  a  phonetic  treatise 
belonging  to  the  white  Yajurveda,  with  a  German  translation  and  a 
commentary  written  by  Rama?arman,  in  the  beginning  of  the*  present 
century.  This  little  manual  consists  of  twenty-seven  rules,  partly  treat- 
ing of  the  accents  used  by  the  M&dhyandina  school  in  reciting  their 
Veda,  and  partly  on  modifications  of  the  original  pronunciation  of 
certain  letters,  wWch  in  course  of  time  had  crept  in  in  private  Veda  read- 
ing. Several  of  these  rules  are  very  interesting,  showing  as  they  do 
some  of  the  modifications  which  the  original  Sanskrit  sounds  had  already 
undergone  in  the  common  language  at  the  time  these  rules  were  framed. 
To  this  treatise  Professor  Weber  adds  a  passage  from  the  YAjnavalkya- 
fikshd  on  the  representation  of  the  various  letters  by  means  of  certain 
signs  made  by  the  fingers ;  and  some  remarks  on  the  sjrmbolical  einploy- 
ment  of  the  fingers  in  Hindu  life  and  literature.    He  also  communicates, 
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in  two  appendices,  a  fragment  of  the  PruHjnAparifish\am^  a  snpplement 
to  the  saiae  Veda,  caumeratiAg  its  schools  and  the  subjects  treated  in  its 
Sanhitfl;  and  an  analysis  of  the  Afai^Md-fiksfid^  another  phonetic 
treatise,  of  which  a  MS.  has  been  presented  to  the  Berlin  licMraiy  hf 
Dr.  BUhler,  of  Bombay. 

In  the  monthly  Proceedings  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for  Febrnary, 
another  paper  by  Professor  Weber  is  published,  containing  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  Indian  game  of  chess,  according  to  a  detailed 
description  given  of  it  in  the  first  book,  or  Tithitattvay  of  Raghunan- 
dana's  great  Digest  of  Hindu  Lartv,  which,  according  to  Dr.  BUhler,  was 
compiled  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  game  is  mentioned  as  haTing  originated  in  India,  by  Arabic 
>»Titers  as  well  as  by  Firdusi,  who  in  the  sSah  Nameh  states  that  it  was 
introduced  at  the  coiuts  of  the  Sassanian  king  Nnshirvan  (A.D.  529^ 
577)  by  a  Hindu,  who  acted  as  the  ambassador  of  the  king  of  Canouj. 
TTie  Sanskrit  name  of  tiie  game  is  ckahtranga^  originaHy  an  expression 
for  tixe  fourfold  disposition  of  an  army  in  foot,  horse»  cars,  and  elephants. 
The  late  Mr.  Bland,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Asiatie  Society  for  1852,  gave  a  full  and  highly  interesting  account  of 
the  various  modes  of  the  game  and  the  legends  regarding  its  origin, 
drawn  from  various  Persian  and  i\rabic  MSS. ;  and  on  the  authority  of 
some  of  these  legends,  and  the  assumed  Persian  origin  of  the  name  for 
the  Rook  {ruMh)^  he  claimed  the  invention  of  the  game  for  Persia. 
Professor  Weber  now  adduces  a  passage  from  Hal&yudha's  Commentary 
on  Pingala^s  ChandahsAtray  in  which  chaturanga  occurs  as  a  name  for 
"chess,"  and  proves  it  to  have  been  a  game  well  known  in  India  at 
that  time.  The  writer  is  generally  supposed  to  have  lived  before  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century. 

Magyar  Nyehur  (Nos.  IL  to  V.)  fully  sustains  the  promise  given  by 
the  mst  number  which  we  noticed  in  the  Academy  for  February  r 
(vol.  iii  p.  58).  Its  contents  fall  into  three  classes:— First,  matter 
interesting  only  to  students  of  Hungarian  as  a  living  modem  language. 
Such  are  the  corrections  of  the  bad  Hungarian  found  not  only  in  5ie 
periodical  literature  of  the  country,  but  al^  in  books  written  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Hungarian  Academy,  and  even  in  the  great  dictionary 
published  under  the  auspices  of  that  learned  body.  Tlie  mass  of  Ger- 
manisms revealed  l^  the  Nyth'ar  is  large  enough  to  make  any  ordinary 
patriot  despair  of  maintaining  the  purity  of  the  language.  A  large 
proportion  of  these  foreign  idioms  originate  in  the  numerous  translations, 
generally  from  the  German,  made  by  "New  Magyars"  more  familiar 
with  the  language  from  which  than  with  that  into  which  they  translate. 
The  second  class  of  contents  consists  of  materials  for  a  more  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  folk-lore  and  popular  dialects  of  the  Magyars,  every 
number  containing  hitherto  unpublished  songs,  proverbs,  dialectic^ 
vocabularies  impartially  collected  from  every  district  between  the 
frontiers  of  Styna  and  those  of  Moldavia.  The  third  class  of  subjects 
treated  of  does  not  take  up  so  large  a  space  as  the  two  preceding, 
though  of  more  general  interest  to  philologers.  It  consists  of  exa- 
minations of  old  documents,  comparison  of  cognate  languages,  &c. 
throwing  light  on  the  growth  of  the  language  and  the  etymology  of 
obscure  .words.  Thus  Dr.  Budenz  explains  egyhdz^  *  ^church,"  ^  an 
obsolete  adjective  egy,  or  igy  =^  "  sacred,*^  of  which  traces  are  found  in 
a  few  names  of  places,  eg,  Hegyko,  in  German  Heiligenstein,  in  the 
county  of  Sopron. 

Orientalists  generally  will  endorse  Professor  Cowell's  eloquent  pro- 
test against  the  abolition  of  the  chair  of  Hindu  Law  in  the  Calcutta 
Sanskrit  College  (see  Times,  April  15).  The  native  editor  of  the 
Hindoo  Patriot  remarks  that  "nothing  could  be  more  shortsighted  .  .  . 
That  is  the  one  branch  of  Sanskrit  study  which  is  of  the  greatest 
practical  importance  to  the  country  ....  In  the  Sanskrit  College 
alone  is  there  a  chair  of  Hindu  Law,  and  the  venerable  Pundit  who 
held  it,  but  whom  under  the  inexoraUe  fifty-five-years  rule  the  Govern- 
ment has  lately  driven  from  the  service,  is  the  highest  authority  on  the 
su^ect  But  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  George  Campbell  this  only  source 
of  Hindu  Law  is  to  be  shut  up.*' 

Mr.  Cheyne,  of  Balliol  College,  writes  to  point  out  that  Mr.  Poole  is 
in  error  in  supposing  {Academy,  May  1 5,  vol.  iii.  p.  S97)  that  M.  Chabas  has 
given  the  first  explanation  of  the  LXX  rendering  of  Gen.  xlvii.  31,  M 
rh  AKpop  T^s  ^dfioou  aitrov,  as  Dr.  Geieer  {Urschrift,  pp,  371,  372)  has 
offered  a  very  similar  hypothesis,  which  at  the  same  time  throws  light 
on  the  Masoretic  reading. 

We  venture  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  numerous  students  of  the 
Greek  tragic  poets  in  this  countxy  to  N.  Wecklein's  recently  published 
Studies  on  AcscAylus  (Berlin,  W.  Weber|,  a  work  which  contains  a 
number  of  very  accurate  and  elaborate  investigations  concerning 
Aeschylus'  style  and  diction,  a  disquisition  on  the  MSS.,  and  detailed 
discussions  of  metrical  points,  with  a  considerable  addition  of  convincing 
and  moi^  probable,  conjectures.  The  same  author  has  also  just  pub- 
lished a  school-edition  of  the  Prometheus  fii  Aeschylus  (Leipzig, 
Teubner). 

A  vcxy  remarkable  and  thoughtful  monognph  on  the  ancient  silver- 
mines  of  Lansium  has  jyst  appeared,  by  Aristides  K.  Oekonomos,  i¥ 
'A^i^is,  rwoypmfnow  eifuUg. 


Contents  of  the  Journals. 

RbelnisohM  Miuetim,  xxvii.  pt.  2. —A.  F.  Nilke :  On  the  Thehan. 
Tetralogy  of  Aeschylus.  [With  a  short  preface  by  Rit8chl.]-~E. 
BiUiiens :  Critical  Notes  on  dm  Panegyrici  V§teres.^VL  W.  Nitxsch  : 
On  the  Sources  of  Herodotus  foe  the  Hiator]rof  Ibe  Peisian  Waxs.. 
[Shows  that  Herodotus,  in  his  account  of  the  Persian  wars,  is  not 
following  any  previous  writers  such  as  Choerilus  of  Samos,  but  merely 
foUo^ng  the  popular  narradves  current  in  the  great  houses  connected 
with  Pericles  at  Athens  and  the  royal  bouse  at  Sparta :  just  as  his 
earlier  narrative  depends  on  the  hAy^t  of  Egyptian  and  Persian  priests, 
&c] — L.  Jeep :  On  Claudianus  de  vi  consulatu  Honorii:  a  contnbation 
to  Roman  topography.  [Discusses  the  poem  as  illustrating  some  points- 
of  Roman  topography,  such  as  the  situation  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus  and  that  of  the  Tarpdan  Rock. J— J.  M.  Suhl :  On  Thucy- 
dides.  [Defends  the  genuineness  of  Thucyd.  iii.  17.]— L.  MiiUer :  On 
Marius  Plotius  and  Nonius. — K.  Dilthey :  Critical  Notes  on  the  Greek 
Anthology.— J.  H.  Mordtmann  :  Unpublished  Greek  Inscriptions.  L — 
F.  Blass :  The  Poem  of  Simonides  in  the  Protagoras  of  Plato.  [Another 
reconstruction  of  the  fragments.] — F.  Ritschl :  On  the  Literature  of 
Plautus.  II L  [Draws  attention  to  an  extremely  interesting  letter  of 
Camerarius.] — C.  Wacfasmuth  :  A^/ucur  and  Ap^/Mtro. — K.  Lehrs :  The 
Opening  of  Odyss,  i.  and  Odyss.  v.— On  Plato.— W.  Teuf&I:.  On 
Horace. — Erotemata  philologica,  &c. 

Journal  of  the  Bombay  Branofa  of  the  Boyal  Ajiiatio  Society^ 
vol.  ix.  No.  xxvii.  —  On  some  Sanskrit  Copper-plates  found  in  die 
Belgaum  Collectorate ;  by  J.  F.  Fleet  [A  Devanagari  transcription  is- 
given  of  nine  copper-plate  grants  in  the  Hsda  Canarese  and  Kayastha 
characters,  which  contain  two  different  lists  of  K&damba  princes, 
hitherto  unknown.  The  writer  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  they  pre- 
ceded Mayiiravarmt,  who  is  the  first  in  Sir  W.  Elliot's  Genealogy  oft/tr 
Kadambas,  and  probably  rergned  about  A.D.  580-600.] — The  Shrine  of 
the  River  Krishnd  at  the  village  Mahabale^vara ;  by  R&o  SlUieb 
Vifvanath  Narayan  Mandlik.  [An  account  of  this  shrine,  sacred  to  the 
river  Krishnd,  is  here  given.  Another  shrine  at  the  same  village, 
which  is  sacral  to  Mahabalesvara,  the  writer  takes  to  be  much  more 
modem,  and  established  after  the  modd  of  the  very  ancient  shrine  of 
Mah&bale^vara  at  Gokarna,  in  North  Kiiiarl]— Some  Further  Inscrip- 
tions relating  to  the  Kadamba  Kings  of  Goa ;  by  J.  F.  Fleet.  [Seven 
more  grants,  mostly  in  the  Canarese  character.  They  show  that  the 
residence  of  these  Kadamba  princes  was  neither  B&aavds!  nor  Haisi,. 
but  Goa,  Sanskrit  Gopaka.]— Report  on  Photographic  Copies  of  In- 
scriptions in  Dharwar  and  Mysore ;  by  Dr.  Bhau  Daji.  [Accounts  of 
fifty-seven  inscriptions,  mostly  Canarese,  contained  in  a  photogniphic 
work  published  by  the  Committee  of  the  Architectural  Antiquities  of 
Western  India.  They  relate  to  the  Ch&lukya,  Yddava,  Kulachuri,  Ka- 
damba, Gupta,  Ratta,  and  Singha  dynasties.] 

Ihe  Pandit,  vol.  vi.  No.  71  (Benares,  April  i).— The  ^abdaklusnda 
of  the  Chint&mani ;  with  a  Commentary.  [Continued.] — The  GopdJa- 
Itld,  a  poem  by  R&machandra  [concluded ;  Books  18  and  19] ;  with 
a  risttmS  [upasamhdra]. — ^The  Vtddhofdlabhanjika,  a  drama  by  Kavirija 
Rdjasdihara  [continued ;  the  first  part  of  the  fourth  act  ]-~  Sanskrit 
text  and  English  translation  of  the  Vidvanmaeioranjini,  a  commentary 
on  Sad&nanda's  VedAntasStra ;  by  RlUnatirtha.  [Continued  ;  by  A.  E.  G. 
and  G.  D.]— Supplement :  Catalogue  of  Sanskrit  MSS.  [Continued  r 
Vols.  67-72  of  the  Dharma0stras.\ 


New  Publications. 

Anthologia  Palatina.    Ed.  Fred.  Diibner.    Vol  II.    Paris :  Didot. 
BSRNHARDY,  G.    Grundriss  der  griechiachen  Litteratur.    DritteBearb. 

2.  Th.  2.  AbthciL     Halle  :  Anton. 
Bhamini-Vilasa,  Le  ;  texte  Sanscrit,  public  avec  une  traduction  et  des 

notes,  par  A.  Bergaigne.    (9*^0  iasac.  d.  la  Biblioth^ue  des  Hautes- 

£tudes.) 
Boucm£-Leclercq,  a.     Pladta  Graecorum  de  Origine  Generis  Hu- 

maai.     Paris  :  A.  Franck. 
MELANGES  ASIATIQQES  tirds  du  Bulletin  de  TAcad.  imp^riale  des 

Sciences.     Tom.  vi.  livr.  3  et  4.     St-P^tersbourg. 
Weber,  A.    Ueber  ein  zum  weissen  Yajus  gehoriges  phonetisches 

Compendium.      Das  Pratijndsiltra.      [Berlin  Academy.]      Berlin  £ 

Dummler,  in  Cdnmk 

The  contents  of  the  Journal  asiatique  and  Getting.  geL  Anaa^n  were 
by  an  oversight  placed  in  our  last  number  under  the  head  of  "nieology. 

XBBATXnC  IN  Ko.  4a 
Page  187  (AJ,  liae  4,  for  "  one  '^  read  "  <mr." 

Postscript. — We  have  received  as  we  are  going  to  press  a  full 
Report  of  the  Meeting  of  Philologists  at  Leipzig,  m>m  our  Special 
Correspondent ;  which  we  regret  to  be  compelled  to  postpone  for  a 
fortnight. 
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Rioders  org  ntmnded  that  the  mention  of  New  Books^  Articles^ 
&»c^  in  our  Hsts  is  intended  as  a  guarantee  of  their  importance. 

The  Editor  of  The  Academy  cannot  undertake  to  return  com- 
munications which  are  not  asked  for. 

The  next  number  will  be  published  on  Monday^  \July  i,  and 
Advertisements  should  be  sent  in  by  June  26. 

General  Literature. 


GERMAN  MEDIAEVAL  LITERATURE. 


Denteoha  dassiker  dee  Mittelalten :  mit  Wort-  und  Sacherkla- 

miigen.    Begrilndet  von  FiaxLs  Ffeiffer.    Zwolf  Bande.    Leipzig : 

Brockhausy  1866-1872. 
Deutsche  Dichtungen  des  Itittelalten :  mit  Wort-  und  Sacherkla- 

ntngen.    Herausgegeben  von  Karl  Bartsch.    Erster  Band.    Leipzig : 

Brockhaus,  1872. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  thoughtful  of  the  students  of 
German  literature,  whose  work  on  that  subject  is  constantly 
appearing  in  fresh  editions,  the  late  Vilmar,  truly  said  that 
there  was  one  man  above  all  others  who  possessed  the 
imperishable  merit  of  having  fed  and  fostered  with  all  his 
strength  the  growing  taste  for  the  treasures  of  old  German 
poetry ;  this  man  was  Friedrich  Heinrich  von  der  Hagen. 
Gratitude  for  what  he  accomplished  in  this  field  is  the 
more  incumbent  on  us  at  the  present  day  as  his  merit  is 
to  a  certain  extent  overshadowed  by  the  progress  of  later 
researches,  which  naturally  and  inevitably  supersede  his. 
This  is  undeniably  the  case,  as  every  student  of  old  German 
literature  is  aware ;  for  the  long  series  of  patient  enquirers 
from  von  der  Hagen  to  Pfeiffer  and  Bartsch  have  been 
unweariedly  exploring  its-  rich  veins,  and  they  have  learnt 
to  separate  the  pure  ore  from  the  dross  surrounding  it  more 
perfectly  than  formerly.      Nevertheless,   the  poetical  pro- 
ductions of  the  German  past  remained  inaccessible  to  the 
mass  of  readers  who  could  make  no  use  of  even  excellent 
critical  texts,  encumbered  as  they  were  with  innumerable 
variants,  and  destitute,  in  spite  of  all  the-  difficulties  they 
presented,  of  every  explanation  of  either  language,  meaning, 
or  subject,  which  were  consequently  only  available  for  the 
small  class  of  professional  students.      To  the  cultivated 
majority  all  this  body  of  poetry  remained  unknown,  because 
the  language  was  unintelligible.     The  Nibeiungenlied  was 
a  solitary  exception,  in  having  penetrated  by  fiie  help  of 
translations  to  every  level  in  the  German-  people,  whilst  it 
had  also  become  known  to  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 
The  reason  of  the  pleasure  everywhere  taken  in  this  poem  is 
to  be  found  simply  in  its  subject  and  spirit,  which,  even  in 
translations,  seize  the  reader  with  an  irresistible  power.     It 
is,  therefore,   an  exaggeration  when  Pfeiffer,  the  founder 
of  the  present  collection,  and  editor  of  the  first  volume, 
observes  in  the  preface  to  it :  "  The  spirit  of  the  past  is 
only  very  imperfectly  represented  in  translations ;  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  translate    a  Middle    High    German  poem 
even  tolerably  into  Modem  High  German ;  the  thing  cannot 
be  done  unless  we  sacrifice  with  ruthless  hand  its  fairest 
bloom  and  fragrance,  and  what  remains  is  at  best  a  pallid 
copy  of  the  original  work."    This  remark  is  thoroughly 
inapplicable  to  translations  like  Simrock's  of  the  Nibeiungen- 
lied^ which  has    gone  through    twenty-four  editions,  and 
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reaches  a  fresh  one  nearly  every  year,  and  to  various  other 
excellent  translations  of  the  same  poem,  sudi  as  the  01^  by 
Bartsch,  who,  since  Pfeiffer^s  death,  has  edited  the  Deutuhe 
Classiker,  and  evidently  has  shown  that  he  does  not  share 
Ffeiffer's  opinicm  on  this  point.     Even  mediocre  translations 
may  produce  a  powerful  effect  if  the  original  is  sufficiently 
valuable,  as,  to  quote  a  single  example,  Wieland's  translations^ 
of  Shakespeare  produced  upon  SdiiUer ;  and  there  is  some 
truth  even  in  Voltaire's  assertion  that  the  real  value  of  a  poem 
cannot  be  certainly  determined  except  by  rendering  it  into 
prose  and  observing  if  it  retains  its  power ;  Charles  Lamb's 
Tales  of  Shakespeare  re^djly  suggest  themselves  as  an  illus- 
tratioiL     If  we  consider,  too,  how  many  excellent  trans- 
lations of  poetry  there  are  in  nearly  every  literature,  we  feei 
at  once  that  Pfeiffer  was  carried  away  by  zeal  for  his  own 
projected  undertaking  into  a  rash  assertion ;  for  the  early 
German  language  and  literature  is  no  exception  to  the  rulCi 
and  has  at  least  as  much  affinity  with  modem  German  as 
that  has  with  Greek  or  Sanskrit     Of  course,  to  know  the 
ancient  poetical  literature  of  Germany — or  of  any  other 
country — so  as  to  appreciate  its  inner  nature  and  its  most 
delicate  peculiarities,  the  reader  must  acquaint  himself  with 
the  originals,  and  the  value  and  merit  of  &e  present  editions 
is  that  they  make  these  originals  accessible  to  everyone  who 
knows  German.     They  presuppose  readers  who  have  no 
knowledge  at  all  of  ancient  German,  and  the  explanatory 
notes  on  the  text  consequently  include  every  unusual  word 
or  grammatical  form,  instead  of  only  noticing  words  which 
are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  literary  language,  or  of  which 
the  meaning  has  changed.      For  greater  convenience  the 
notes  are  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  the  first  time  a 
phrase  occurs  in  the  book ;  as  a  rule  they  are  not  repeated 
afterwards ;  but  that  there  may  be  no  difficulty  in  referring 
back  to  the  necessary  note,  there  is  a  special  table  at  the 
end  of  each  volume    of  all  the  words  that  have  been 
explained.     Besides    single    expressions,    all    the   difficult 
passages  and  constmctions  are  explained  by  paraphrases; 
the    substance  of  the  text  receives  various  illustrations; 
and,    lastly,    detailed    summaries    precede    the    separate 
lyrical  poems  and  the   sections  under  which   the  larger 
epic  compositions  are  arranged,  so  that  the  connection 
of  thought  in  the  former  and  the  course  of  the  narrative  in 
the  latter  case  are  both  clearly  brought  out  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  interpretation  reduced  as  much  as  possible  in  this 
direction  also.    The  necessary  clue  to  Middle  High  German 
metre  is  not  wanting  (though  it  is  a  question  whether  two- 
and-twenty  pages  is  not  more  than  is  necessary  for  the  general 
public),  and  the  introduction  to  each  poem  discusses,  at 
more  or  less  length,  according  to  circumstances,  the  life  and 
times  of  the  author,  and  the  substance  and  bearing,  literary, 
historical,  mythical,  or  otherwise,  of  his  work.     It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  every  educated  student  of  modem  German, 
whether  foreigner  or  native,  .may  acquaint  himself  in  these 
editions  with  the  originals  of  the  masterpieces  of  early 
German  poetry,  at  a  very  triffing  expenditure  of  labour.     All 
the  difficulties  are  cleared  up  by  a  series  of  writers  who,  like 
Professor  Franz  Pfeiffer,  of  Vienna,  Professor  Karl  Bartsch, 
of  Heidelberg,  and  their  not  less  deserving  colleagues,  are 
taken  from  amongst  the  most  accomplished  students  of 
early  German. 

A  sufficient  testimony  to  the  opportuneness  of  the  under- 
taking is  to  be  found  in  the  number  of  editions  reached  by 
most  of  the  works  of  the  series,  which  forms  twelve  volumes 
in  all,  though  they  can  be  bought  separately.  The  first 
volume,  containing  the  works  of  the  famous  lyric  poet, 
Walther  von  der  Vogelweide^  which  first  appeared  in  1866, 
reached  a  second  edition  in  the  following  year,  and  by  1870 
I  the  two  editions  of  nearly  4000  copies  were  exhaij^d.  and, 
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after  Pfeiffei's  death,  a  third,  superintended  by  Bartsch, 
made  its  appearance.  That  the  poems  of  Walther  should 
find  that  number  of  readers  in  the  original  language  shows 
how  widely  these  convenient  editions  must  have  circulated 
amongst  the  ordinary  educated  public  (for  the  really  learned 
cultivators  of  the  study  are  to  be  counted  by  hundreds  at 
most) ;  and  this  notwithstanding  the  unavoidable  difficulties 
of  the  original  and  the  success  of  four  editions  of  a  very 
good  translation  by  Simrock,  The  remaining  eleven  volumes 
contain  the  following  poets  and  anonymous  works  :  II. 
Kudrun;  III.  Das  Nibelungenlied \  IV.-VI.  Hartmann 
vonAue;  VII.  VIII.  Gottfried  von  Strassburg;  IX.-XI. 
Wolfram  von  Esclunbach  ;  XII.  Erzdhiungen  utid  Schwdnke 
("  Tales  and  Jests  ").  The  writers  all  belong  to  the  first  half 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  that  is,  to  the  golden  age  of  old 
German  lyric  and  epic  poetry ;  and  as  they  are  more  or  less 
fully  discussed  in  every  history  of  the  literature  of  the 
middle  ages,  I  shall  only  notice  a  few  points  of  detail. 

With  regard  to  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide,  the  im- 
portance of  his  poetry  to  us  lies,  at  least  as  much  as  in 
its  intrinsic  merit,  in  the  glimpses  into  the  political,  eccle- 
siastical, and  social  conditions  of  his  time  which  it  affords  ; 
accordingly,  a  literature,  abundant  even  to  satiety,  as  Gervinus 
says  in  the  last  edition  of  his  History  of  German  Poetry^  has 
grown  up  about  him,  and  many  various  and  extensive  re- 
searches relating  to  his  life  and  poems  have  been  published, 
since  the  new  epoch  marked  by  Uhland's  work  on  Walther 
in  1822,  over  and  above  simple  translations  and  editions 
of  the  text.  The  subject-matter  for  such  researches  is  not 
scanty,  for  besides  the  tender  emotions  of  the  heart,  which 
are  duly  honoured  by  his  muse,  he  was  possessed  by  a  much 
stronger  and  deeper  passion,  love  of  the  Fatherland,  for 
which  no  heart  ever  beat  more  truly.  His  voice  was  raised 
in  defence  of  the  honour  of  the  emperor  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  empire  from  foreign  and  illegitimate  influences, 
and  his  most  glowing  strains  sounded  the  praise  and  glory 
of  Germany.  In  return  for  the  favour  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.,  who  entrusted  him  with  the  education  of  his 
son  Henry,  he  was  always  ready  to  assist  his  master  with 
counsel  or  action,  either  exhorting  him  with  words  of  en- 
couragement not  to  succumb  to  the  difficulties  of  his  position, 
or  detecting  and  denouncing  the  treacherous  intrigues  of  the 
princes  of  the  empire ;  or,  again,  with  the  generous  daring 
of  a  man  convinced  of  the  justice  of  his  cause,  reviling  the 
reprehensible  and  ruinous  policy  of  the  Roman  court.  An 
example  of  his  Sprikhe  ("  Political  Poems  ")  may  be  wel- 
come, so  we  have  chosen  the  following  on  the  See  of  Rome. 
He  compares  Pope  Innocent  III.  with  Gerbert,  afterwards 
Sylvester  II.  (999^-1003),  whose  knowledge  of  natural 
history  and  mechanics  caused  him  to  be  suspected  of  pro- 
ficiency in  the  Black  Art  But  Gerbert  (who,  according  to 
the  legend,  was  carried  off  by  the  devil)  only  destroyed  his 
own  soul  by  his  sorceries,  whereas  the  present  pope  involves 
the  whole  of  Christendom  in  his  fall : — 

"  per  stuol  ze  Rome  ist  allererst  berihtet  rehte 

als  hievor  b!  einem  zouberaere  G6ft)refite. 

der  gap  ze  valle  niwet  wan  s!n  eines  lebcn  : 

so  will  sich  dirre  und  all  die  kristenheit  ze  valle  geben. 

wan  riiefent  alle  zungen  bin  ze  himele  wifen 

und  frilgent  cot,  'wie  lange  er  woUe  slafen  ? 

sie  widerwiirkent  stniu  were  und  velschent  sinii 

sin  kameraere  stilt  im  sinen  himelhort, 

s!n  siiener  roubet  hie  und  mordet  dort, 

sin  hirte  ist  z'  einem  wolve  im  worden  under  sinen  schafen." 
"  The  chair  of  Rome  is  only  now  right  well  filled,  as  heretofore  by 
the  sorcerer  Gerbert :  he,  however,"  gave  to  destruction  nought  but  his 
o>*Ti  one  life,  but  this  one  will  destroy  himself  and  all  Christendom. 
Why  do  not  all  tongues  call  to  heaven,  wo !  and  ask  God  how  long 
He  will  sleep  ?  They  (the  pope  and  his  party)  work  against  His  works 
and  falsify  His  word  :  His  treasurer  (the  pope)  steals  from  him  His 
hcaven-hoarcl  (the  treasure  of  divine  grace) ;  His  peace-maker  (the  pope. 


:  simu  wort : 


who  ought  to  make  peace,  to  pacify)  robs  here  and  murders  there ; 
His  shepherd  is  become  a  wolf  amongst  his  sheep.'* 

This  is  certainly  very  vigorous  language,  and  its  application 
is  not  limited  to  Walther's  age,  any  more  than  that  of  the 
next  saying,  addressed  to  the  higher  clergy  of  Germany  and 
Italy,  and  beginning  with  the  words — 

**  Ir  bischov*  unde  ir  edelen  pfafTen,  ir  sit  verleitet. 
seht  wie  iuch  der  b&best  mit  des  tievels  stricken  seitet  1"  &c. 
*'  Ye  bishops  and  ye  noble  prelates,  ye  are  led  astray.    See  how  the 
pope  holds  ye  fast  with  the  devil's  meshes  1"  &c. 

These  specimens  will  be  enough  to  raise  the  wish  for  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  Walther. 

We  need  say  nothing  of  the  Nibelungenlied^  as  the  subject 
is  sufficiently  well  known ;  in  this  collection  it  is  edited, 
together  with  Kudrun^  by  Professor  Baitsch.  The  latter, 
which  has  been  called  the  parhelion  of  the  NibelungetU'ud^ 
though  less  tragical  than  it,  is  likewise  a  powerful  heroic 
poem.  Its  chief  subject  is  the  many  combats  attending  the 
rape  and  recovery  of  Kudrun,  a  king's  daughter  in  North 
Germany.  This  legend,  of  which  the  original  substance  is 
derived  from  Teutonic  mythology,  was  known  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  for  the  Complaint  of  Deor  (eighth  century)  refers  to 
one  of  the  chief  characters  in  it,  the  bard  Heorrenda  (in 
Kudrun  called  Horanl) ;  the  same  legend  had  been  pre- 
served, though  with  considerable  alterations,  in  a  Norse  song 
on  the  Shetland  Islands  until  last  century. 

The  poems  of  Hartmann  von  Aue  are  edited  by  Professor 
Fedor  Bech;  they  contain  the  epic  narratives  Erec  and 
Iwain,  both  based  upon  old  British  legends,  which  may  be 
illustrated  out  of  Lady  Guest's  Mabinogion  {The  Lady  of 
the  Fountain  and  Geraint  ab  Erbin),  though  these  versions 
are  by  no  means  among  the  most  ancient;  Gregorius^  a 
mediaeval  Oedipus  legend,  for  Gregorius,  without  knowing 
it,  marries  his  mother,  but  nevertheless,  after  long  penance, 
is  made  pope  j  Der  arme  Heinrich^  a  legend,  of  which  the 
source  is  unknown,  telling  the  history  of  a  leprous  knight 
who  is  cured  by  the  loving  self-devotion  of  a  young  maiden ; 
lastiy,  the  Songs  and  Booklets y  of  which  the  first  are  love-songs, 
whilst  the  latter  contain  a  monologue  on  love,  and  a  dialogue 
between  the  body  and  the  heart,  on  the  question,  which  is 
the  chief  cause  and  which  the  chief  sufferer  from  an  un- 
fortunate love.  "  Hartmann  shows  a  rare  mastery  of  style 
in  all  his  works ;  no  early  German  poet  has  equalled  him  in 
this  respect,  and  none  has  thought  out  the  subject  of  his 
epic  poetry  so  thoroughly  as  he  does." 

The  Tristan  of  Gottfried  von  Strassburg  treats  the  same 
subject  as  the  old  English  Sir  Tristrem,  edited  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  though  there  is  no  comparison  between  the 
poetical  value  of  the  two  compositions.  That  of  Gottfried 
possesses  a  gracefulness,  an  artistic  beauty  equalled  by  no 
other  romantic  poem  of  mediaeval  Germany ;  in  no  other  is 
there  such  a  wonderful  spiritual  harmony  between  matter 
and  form.  We  miss  in  this  poet,  it  is  true,  the  perfect  sim- 
plicity and  dignified  clearness  of  his  contemporary  and 
model,  Hartmann  von  Aue,  and  he  is  far  from  attaining  the 
earnest  moral  severity  and  grandiose  elevation  of  his  oppo- 
nent. Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  but  he  stands  alone  and 
unrivalled  in  the  easy  flow  of  his  language,  in  pretty  and 
ingenious  playing  upon  words,  thoughts,  or  images,  and  in 
the  magically  seductive  and  fascinating  art  of  soul  por- 
traiture. This  is  the  well-founded  verdict  of  the  editor,  Pro- 
fessor Reinhold  Bechstein,  and  it  harmonizes  completely  with 
what  other  competent  critics  have  said  of  Gottfried,  whom 
even  his  contemporaries  admired,  praised,  and  imitated. 
In  spite  of  particular  objections,  Gottfried,  whose  native 
town  is  now  German  once  more,  "  is  to  be  held  in  honour  as 
one  of  the  most  eminent  poets  to  whom  Germany  has  given 
birth,  and  as  a  true  classic  of.  our  ancient  literature^  ifl^e 
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ancient  British  framework  of  the  Tristram  saga  is  to  be  met 
with  in  nearly  all  parts  of  Europe ;  we  find  it  in  Provence, 
in  Spain,  in  Italy,  in  Scandinavia,  even  in  Bohemia,  only 
not  in  Greece,  as  has  been  said  by  different  historians  of 
literature,  and  as  even  Bechstein  seems  to  believe.  The 
error  probably  owes  its  origin  to  Grasse's  Lehrhuch  einer 
Literdrgeschichte^  &c.,  vol.  ii.  part  3,  p.  205,  for  the  passage 
there  quoted,  "  von  der  Hagen,  Minnes.  voL  iv.  p.  607,"  oi3y  • 
says  that  there  is  still  in  existence  a  Middle  Greek  rhapsody, 
taken  from  the  legendary  cycle  of  Arthur  and  the  Round 
Table,  in  which  Tristram  appears  as  one  of  the  chief 
knights  of  the  Table;  which  is  of  course  quite  a  different 
thing  from  this  being  tiie  subject  of  an  independent  Byzantine 
poenL 

We  come  next  to  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  "  universally 
admitted  to  be  the  .deepest  thbker  and  the  most  powerful 
of  all  the  courtly  narrative  poets  of  mediaeval  Germany. 
He  alone  has  attempted  to  make  the  highest  problems 
which  agitate  the  human  breast  into  a  subject  for  epic 
poetry."  With  these  words  the  editor,  Professor  Bartsch, 
begins  his  introduction  to  Wolfram's  Pardval  and  Titurd^ 
of  which  latter  poem  only  fragments  still  remain.  Both 
belong  to  the  Grail  cycle  of  legends,  and  to  those  Bartsch 
gives  the  necessary  references,  though  enquiries  into  the 
origin  of  the  legend  are  so  far  from  being  at  an  end  that 
they  have  not  hitherto  led  to  any  definite  result  Oppert, 
for  instance,  whose  essay  on  Pr ester  John  I  noticed  in  the 
Academy^  No.  17  (vol.  ii.  p.  122),  in  an  excursus  on  the 
Grail,  maintains  that  belief  in  its  miraculous  properties  was 
derived  from  those  which  were  popularly  ascribed  to  Coral. 
Paulus  Cassel  (Der  Graal  und  sein  Nanie^  Berlin,  1863)  sees 
in  the  Grail  and  the  food  which  it  dispenses  ikit  panes  gradiles 
of  imperial  Rome  spiritualised,  and  so  become  a  symbol  of 
the  Last  Supper,  and  similarly  alii  aliter,  Farcival,  as 
Bartsch  remarks,  is  a  psychological  epos,  showing  the 
inward  development  of  ma:n,  as  Goethe's  Faust  does  in  a 
dramatic  form;  like  Faust^  it  is  amongst  the  hardest  of 
poetical  works,  and  the  more  so  since  Wolfram's  education 
was  of  the  scantiest,  scarcely  coming  up  to  the  average 
standard  of  his  time,  so  that  the  great  soul,  which  is 
struggling  to  express  itself,  often  finds  a  difficulty  in 
attaining  its  purpose,  and  this  occasions  an  obscurity  of 
language  which  was  made  a  reproach  to  him  even  by  his 
contemporaries.  Bartsch  has  done  everything  that  was 
possible  to  reduce  this  obscurity,  and  the  grateful  reader 
will  be  able  to  judge  by  the  few  remaining  doubts  of  the 
extent  of  his  obligations  to  the  editor.  Still  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  considerable  patience,  goodwill,  and  scientific 
zeal  are  needed  to  master  all  the  difficulties  which  surround 
Wolfram's  great  spiritual  epic,  and  that  the  Tristan  of  Gott- 
fried von  Strassburg  will  always  be  much  more  attractive 
than  the  Fardval  to  the  majority  of  lovers  of  poetry. 

The  last  volume  of  this  collection  contains  ErzdAiungen 
und  Schwdnkcy  selected  and  edited  by  Professor  Hans 
Lambel.  These  poems  are  the  work  of  a  tendency  which 
we  do  not  meet  with  until  the  full  bloom  of  the  popular  and 
court  epos  has  begun  to  fade,  that  is,  towards  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  They  are,  however,  in  the  highest 
degree  interesting  and  instructive,  and  they  may  attract,  by 
their  shortness,  many  readers  who  might  be  deterred  from 
venturing  upon  the  greater  works.  In  any  case,  they  form  a 
suitable  preparation  for  the  study  of  early  German  literature 
in  the  original  language ;  besides  being  connected  by  their 
substance,  whether  serious  or  jocose,  to  that  cycle  of  fiction 
which,  since  the  middle  ages,  has  spread  from  the  East  into 
•every  part  of  Europe,  and  has  penetrated  so  far  into  every 
section  of  society.  Variously  reproduced  in  prose  and  verse, 
they  procure  us  a  degree  of  insight  into  the  real  life  and 


circumstances  of  different  classes  which  the  earlier  poems, 
that  do  not  leave  the  realms  of  imagination,  are  far  from 
affording,  and  they  are  therefore  at  once  amusing  and  in- 
structive. From  amongst  the  vast  number  of  versified  tales 
of  this  kind.  Professor  von  der  Hagen  published  a  whole 
hundred  in  his  Gesammtabenteuer^  and  Lambel  has  selected 
nine,  in  which  these  qualities  are  especially  evident  The 
first  is  called  Der  Ffaffe  Amis;  the  author,  who  had  also 
produced  a  considerable  number  of  such  minor  poems,  was 
known  as  Der  Strieker,  "  The  Knitter,"  probably  from  the 
occupation  of  his  ancestors.  He  here  relates  a  series  of 
swindling  tricks  played  by  an  English  priest  (apparently 
from  some  place  upon  the  Thames)  in  the  course  of  his 
wanderings  in  different  countries,  after  which  he  returned 
home,  was  made  abbot,  and  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity. 
The  narrative  has  probably  an  English  original,  but.it  has 
not  yet  been  indicated.  References,  however,  abound  for 
the  history  of  the  single  pranks  of  the  priest,  and  may  be 
found  in  Kemble,  who-  also  discusses  Der  Ffaffe  Amts  in 
his  book,  T/ie  Dialogue  of  Salomon  and  Satumus,  with  an 
Historical  Ititroduction  (London :  printed  for  the  Aelfric 
Society,  1848).  I  may  mention,  in  addition,  that  the  first 
question  put  by  the  bishop  to  the  priests,  how  much  water 
there  is  in  the  sea,  for  which  Kemble  refers  to  Chaucer's 
Second  Merchant's  Tale  (The  History  of  Beryn),  is  also  to 
be  found  in  Syntipas,  in  The  Seven  Viziers,  in  the  Mischle- 
Sendabar,  in  the  Life  of  Aesop  by  Planudes,  and  in  Plutarch's 
Conviv.  Septem  Sap.  (c.  vL).  Der  Meier  Helmbreht  {^^  Ydsmex 
Helmbrecht "),  by  Werner  the  Gardener,  depicts  in  the  most 
lively  manner  the  circumstances  and  incidents  of  life 
amongst  the  villagers  of  Bavaria  and  Austria,  as  (we  gather 
from  other  contemporary  accounts)  they  either  were  or  may 
have  been  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  This  poem 
may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  early 
German  literature,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  regretting  that 
another  short  poem,  Der  Weinschwelg,  "  The  Tippler,"  was 
excluded  from  this  collection  on  account  of  its  not  being  in 
narrative  form,  but  descriptive  of  the  growing  delight  and 
growing  powers  of  an  invincible  toper,  as  he  drains  glass 
after  glass.  It  is  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind,  though  unluckily 
the  end  is  wanting,  in  which  the  drunkard  fastens  on  an 
iron  coat  of  mail  lest  his  belly  should  burst,  but  perhaps  in 
the  end  the  coat  of  mail  itself  burst  Gervinus,  speaking 
of  this  poem,  observes  "  that  there  is  nothing  more  dis- 
gusting than  solitary  swilling,  and  nothing  so  contrary  to 
the  proper  destination  of  wine,  to  open  the  heart  and 
heighten  the  common  rejoicings."  He  adds,  indeed,  that 
the  art  of  the  poem  is  so  admirable  that  one  overlooks  the 
ugliness  of  the  subject,  but  he  has  himself  overlooked  the 
fact  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  remarkable  poem  (as  I  shall 
show  in  detail  elsewhere)  to  indicate  a  solitary  toper,  so  that 
his  reproach  against  it  on  this  account  appears  to  be  un- 
founded. But  to  ret(im  to  the  volume  under  discussion. 
Der  Wiener  Meervart  ("The  Voyage  of  the  Viennese  "),  by 
Joyless,  the  name  assumed  by  the  poet,  represents  a  com- 
pany of  tipsy  citizens  of  Vienna,  who  begin  to  roll,  and 
therefore  imagine  they  are  on  board  ship,  and  a  storm  is 
driving  them  hither  and  thither,  so  that  they  make  great 
disturbance  in  the  inn,  and  when  they  have  slept  off  their 
carouse  have  to  pay  handsomely  for  all  the  damage  they 
have  done.  The  oldest  form  of  this  story  is  in  Athenaeus 
(ii-  5i  P-  37)>  where  the  scene  of  the  adventure  is  Agrigentum 
in  Sicily.  I  will  end  with  the  Herzemaere,  "  The  Tale  of  the 
Heart,**  by  Konrad  of  Wiirzburg,  who  is  also  known  by  other 
poems.  This  is  the  story  of  the  lover  of  a  noble  lady,  who, 
dying  in  the  Holy  Land,  charges  his  squire  to  embalm  his 
heart  and  bear  it  to  her  in  a  golden  casket  When  he  is 
near  her  castle,  her  husband  meets  the  messenger,  takes  the 
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casket  from  him,  and  makes  his  cook  prepare  the  heart  and 
place  it  before  his  wife.  When  she  hears  what  she  has 
eaten,  she  says  that  after  tasting  such  precious  food  she  will 
never  eat  again,  and  dies  of  a  broken  heart  The  legend 
belongs  to  a  very  widely  spread  group,  which  is  well  known 
from  the  tragic  fate  of  the  Trouvbre  ot  North  France, 
Reignault,  chatelan  of  Coucy,  and  the  lady  of  Fayel,  and 
of  the  Troubadour  Guillem  de  Cabestant  Of  course  this 
volume,  like  all  the  rest,  is  provided  with  introductions  and 
other  necessary  explanations. 

I  have  here  briefly  indicated  the  contents  of  this  whole 
collection,  and  I  trust  that  what  I  have  said  of  it  may  help 
to  procure  it  a  friendly  reception  from  those  who,  out  of 
Germany,  may  wish  to  study  the  classical  productions  of  our 
early  literature  without  serious  labour  to  themselves.  In 
Germany,  as  has  been  said,  these  volumes  met  with  such 
speedy  and  universal  acceptance  that  another  enterprise  of 
the  same  kind  has  been  begun.  The  centuries  immediately 
before  and  after  the  classical  period  of  early  German  hte- 
rature  present  a  series  of  poems  which  well  repay  a  more 
careful  examination,  in  spite  of  their  inferior  perfection. 
They  stand  to  the  bloom  or  noonday  of  that  literature  in 
the  same  relation  as  the  first]  dawn  of  spring  or  morning 
and  as  a  mild  autumn  or  the  afterglow  of  evening.  Ac- 
cordingly Professor  Bartsch  has  undertaken,  in  the  second 
of  the  above  named  collections,  Deutsche  Dichtut^gen  des 
Mittelalters^  to  publish  the  most  considerable  of  the  poetical 
productions  of  these  two  periods,  which  offer  some  entirely 
new  features ;  for  the  gradual  rise  of  the  healthy  middle- 
class  spirit  of  later  times,  which  appears  in  the  Erzdhlungen 
und  Schwdnke^  and  lends  a  fresh  charm  to  poetry,  enlarges 
the  intellectual  horizon  by  the  introduction  of  didactic  and 
satirical  subjects,  while  the  drama  develops  itself  into  a 
characteristic,  truly  popular  form.  Amongst  the  works 
proposed  to  be  published  are  Konig  Rot/ur^  Lamprechfs 
Alexander^  Freidank's  Bescheideriheity  Ulrich  von  Lichten- 
stein's  Frauendiensfy  Reineke  de  Vos^  &a,  poems  to  the  im- 
portance of  which  ^y^T^  history  of  German  or  of  general 
literature  bears  witness.  The  plan  of  the  new  collection,  in 
which  Bartsch  is  assisted  by  the  same  eminent  scholars  as 
before,  and  by  others,  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  already 
described,  except  that  the  explanations  of  the  meaning  of 
words  are  less  frequently  given  in  the  body  of  the  work, 
while  the  glossary  at  the  end  is  fuller.  The  first  volume  has 
already  appeared,  and  contains  Konig  Roiher^  edited  by 
Heinrich  Riickert  It  is  preceded  by  a  very  valuable  intro- 
ductioii,  which,  however,  by  comparison  with  the  Deutsche 
Cldssiker^  may  be  thought  to  go  too  much  into  details  un- 
interesting to  the  general  public.  Riickert  has  forgotten 
what  the  former  editors  always  bore  in  mind,  that  these 
editions  are  not  intended  for  the  learned  classes,  but  fox 
persons  who  will  take  less  interest  in  acute  but  prolix  re- 
searches into  the  rise  and  history  of  a  given  poem  than  in 
a  concise  account  of  the  resoks  arrived  at ;  he  also  demands 
from  his  readers  too  exact  an  acquaintance  with  the  heroic 
legends  of  Germany.  It  might  also  have  been  thought  that 
Pfeiffer's  essay,  above  noticed,  on  the  pronunciation  and 
versification  of  Middle  High  German  in  general,  would  be 
enough  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  general  reader,  and 
that  Ruckert's  twenty-four  pages  on  the  special  metrical  and 
linguistic  peculiarities  of  the  poem  edited  by  him  run  the 
risk  of  being  skipped  even  by  those  whose  thirst  for  know- 
ledge is  strong  enough  to  lead  them  to  wish  to  read  it  in  the 
original  But  I  may  perhaps  be  mistaken  as  to  the  intention 
of  this  second  collection,  for  it  almost  seems  from  the  foot- 
notes as  if  they  were  designed  to  lead  the  way  to  a  more 
precise  and  thorough  study  of  the  early  German  language 
and  literature.  Felix  Liebrecht. 


Iielghton's  Worka.  Five  Volumes.  Longmans. 
There  are  mountains  and  mountain^  and  there  are  mystics 
and  there  are  mystics :  it  is  only  in  Worcestershire  that 
Malvern  would  pass  for  a  mountain,  and  we  might  miss  the 
real  mystical  elevation  of  Leighton  if  we  did  not  lode  up  to 
him  across  the  dead  level  of  eighteenth-century  pietism,  over 
which  he  towers  with  a  modest  dignity  and  sober  grace 
to  a  realty  considerable  altitude.  An  objective  standard  to- 
measure  spiritual  force  is  unattainable  and  undesirable,  and 
so  far  as  an  approximation  to  it  is  possible,  it  will  be  found 
not  in  a  comparison  of  the  heroes  of  the  spiritual  life  with 
one  another,  but  in  a  comparison  of  each  with  his  sur- 
roundings. The  teal  grandeur  of  a  mountain  depends 
quite  as  much  upon  its  steepness  as  its  height  These  con- 
siderations are  peculiarly  relevant  when  we  try  to  estimate 
the  writings  and  character  of  a  man  like  Leighton.  His 
circumstances  were  unfavourable  to  the  utmost  exaltation  of 
positive  attainment,  but  they  favoured  both  his  reputation 
and  his  influence.  In  fact,  it  might  almost  be  said  that  his 
life  and  his  memory  were  the  creatures  of  accident;  or, 
rather,  we  should  say  that  his  lofty  earnestness  was  a 
guarantee  that  he  would  be  something,  and  that  his  sim- 
plicity left  it  to  Providence  to  determine  what  This  union 
of  receptivity  and  independence  gives  him  an  interest 
unique  in  its  kind  A  Covenanter  who  understood  and 
practised  the  piety  of  the  counter-reformation,  an  arch- 
bishop whose  largeheartedness  fascinated  Doddridge,  a 
humanist  to  whom  Seneca  was  "  the  moraUst,"  as  Aristotle 
was  "  the  philosopher  "  to  St  Thomas  and  the  Schookncn, 
an  endiusiast  who  before  Coleridge  sought  the  Platonic 
salvation  in  the  Calvinist  conversion — ^with  so  many  at- 
tractions it  is  not  wonderful  that,  though  he  is  a  spiritual 
writer,  he  should  keep  his  place  among  the  classics  of  an 
unspiritual  literature.  Indeed  to  mention  this  at  all  among 
his  distinctions  sounds  like  an  anticlimax,  though  he  divides 
the  honour,  for  what  it  may  be  worth,  with  so  great  a  name 
as  Jeremy  Taylor,    He  is  like  the — 

**  Western  clond, 
All  billowy-bosomed ;  overbowed 
With  many  benedictions,  sun's. 
And  moon's,  and  evening  star's  at  once." 

Of  course,  under  the  circumstances,  it  is  difficult'  to  tell 
what  is  l^e  real  natural  colour  of  the  cloud,  and  one  can 
only  conjecture  that  it  must  be  a  very  pure  delicate  neutral 
grey  :  men  are  more  individual  than  clouds ;  but  Leighton's 
individuality  is  of  a  sufficiently  neutral  description :  the  only 
characteristic  that  is  left  when  we  have  exhausted  the  gene> 
ralities  of  saintliness  is  a  sweet,  wistful,  importunate  un- 
earthliness.  It  is  not  that  he  ^is  pining  for  the  glories  of 
heaven :  though  he  speaks  mudi  of  them,  it  is  only  to  com- 
plain that  we  do  not  really  desire  them,  to  confess  that  we 
cannot  imagine  them;  he  has  nothing  of  the  fiery  passion 
of  mystics  Uke  St  Augustin  or  St  Theresa,  nothing  even  of 
the  hushed  ^w  of  die  author  of  the  De  Imitatiane^  still 
less  anything  of  the  delicious  dreamy  fever  of  such  writers 
as  Herbert  and  Vaughan,  who,  one  is  tempted  to  think,  found 
the  pains  of  home-sickness  pleasant  enough.  Leighton  is 
one  of  the  clearest  and  most  practical  of  writers :  one  of  the 
most  reasonable,  if  we  grant  his  premises ;  one  of  the  most 
plausible,  if  we  differ  from  him  upon  first  principles.  To 
borrow  a  distinction  of  Dr.  Newman's,  we  might  say  that 
Leighton  gave  a  "  real  assent "  to  the  doctrine  of  the  evil  of 
the  world  that  now  is,  while  his  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
better  world  to  come,  though  it  was  given  very  heartily,  and 
though  it  occupied  very  much  of  his  thoughts,  was  only 
"  notional "  after  alL  He  reminds  us  of  (me  of  the  fathers 
of  the  desert  who  had  a  great  reputation  fc»:  wisdom,  though 
he  would  never  speeJc  on  any  subject  but  the  infirmities  and 
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difficulties  of  monks.  Of  course  all  mysticism  tends  neces- 
sarily to  a  depreciation  not  only  of  ordinary  knowledge,  but 
of  the  intellect  itself,  but  this  depreciation  may  be  either 
positive  or  relative;  the  intellect  may  be  cultivated  in  order 
to  be  exhausted  before  it  is  transcended,  and  this  is  the 
tendency  of  mystics  like  St  Augustin  and  Swedenborg ;  or 
it  may  be  neglected  altogether,  and  this  is  the  tendency  of 
mystics  like  §t  Francis  and  Boehme ;  or  it  may  be  dis- 
ciplined and  yet  despised,  dismissed  as  an  unprofitable 
servant,  before  its  work  is  begun,  and  this  is  the  tendency  of 
mystics  like  St  Bernard,  and  the  author  of  the  JDe  Imitafioney 
and  Leighton.  This  temper,  as  we  see  in  St  Bernard,  may 
be  compatible  with  the  very  highest  degree  of  practical 
ability,  with  the  most  unfailing  courage,  with  •  the  readiest 
intelligence ;  but  it  is  not  only  the  refinement  and  repose  of 
the  strong,  it  is  also  the  deliverance  and  support  of  those 
who,  without  it,  might  be  weak.  As  we  look  at  Leighton's 
clear,  soft,  bright  face,  we  feel  that  magnanimity  and  solidity 
were  hardly  his  natural  virtues.  His  Ufe  was  a  failure  as 
far  as  influence  or  usefulness  go,  and  he  was  not  a  man  to 
console  himself  with  either  a  high  reputation  or  an  easy 
conscience.  He  worked  for  many  years  as  minister  of  New- 
bottle,  and  we  do  not  read  that  he  regenerated  that  highly 
favoured  parish.  He  worked  as  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
Edinburgh ;  he  formed  a  few  pupils  like  Scougal,  now  for- 
gotten ;  otherwise  he  left  the  university  as  he  found  it  He 
worked  as  bishop  and  archbishop,  and  he  did  not  pacify  the 
Covenanters  or  save  the  episcopal  establishment;  all  he 
achieved  was  to  get  his  clergy  to  agree  in  synod  to  vague 
good  resolutions ;  then  in  another  synod  the  resolutions  were 
renewed ;  by  the  third  synod  Leighton  was  reduced  to  write 
hopelessly  and  beg  they  might  be  acted  upon.  He  post- 
poned his  own  ordination  till  he  was  thirty,  because  he 
had  noticed  that  others  began  to  preach  too  soon  and  went 
on  too  long.  When  he  was  meditating  the  resignation  of 
his  see,  he  apologized,  in  what  was  meant  to  be  a  Jewell 
letter  to  his  clergy,  for  troubling  the  synod  with  such  a  trifle. 
He  might  almost  seem  to  have  taken  his  own  measure  ac- 
curately. His  real  success  was  in  the  writings  which  he 
constantly  refiised  to  publish;  which  he  desired  to  have 
destroyed :  and  though  these  bear  witness  to  his  ineffaceable 
distinction,  they  bear  witness  to  his  limitation  too.  Not 
only  do  the  same  thoughts,  the  same  phrases,  the  same 
quotations  repeat  themselves  from  one  work  to  another,  but 
in  the  Commeniary  on  St  Peter,  the  work  by  which  he  is 
best  known,  whole  pages  are  repeated  with  scarcely  a 
variation.  The  explanation  is  obvious.  Leighton  only 
wTote  for  edification ;  he  brought  in  what  he  considered  a 
useful  idea  or  a  telling  sentence  as  often  as  there  was  a 
chance  of  its  producing  its  effect  He  had  such  a  pre- 
dilection fcMT  the  First  Epistle  of  St  Peter  that  he  delivered 
his  course  of  lectures  on  it  more  than  once,  and  this  is 
the  reason  that  it  is  so  much  the  most  voluminous  of  his 
expository  works;  either  he  or  some  admirers  ran  the 
MSS.  of  the  successive  courses  into  one,  without  a  thought 
of  suppressing  the  repetitions.  When  a  man  has  his  mind 
full  of  a  limited  number  of  thoughts,  it  is  very  much  a 
matter  of  accident  which  passage  of  a  book  will  remind  him 
of  one  or  other  of  them :  and  this  is  always  Leighton's 
method  as  a  commentator ;  he  simply  uses  his  text  as  a  kind 
of  multiplying  mitror  to  reflect  from  a  number  of  different 
points  the  light  that  is  burning  within  him.  This  makes  him 
one  of  the  most  capriciotis  of  expositors,  and,  in  one  sense, 
one  of  the  least  satisfactory.  He  accumulated  in  his  youth  a 
stock  of  knowledge  which  was  certainly  remarkable,  but  he 
lived  upon  it  without  increasing  it ;  we  should  hardly  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  after  he  was  settled  at  Newbottle  he 
read  nothing  but  his  Bible  and  his  conunonplace-book.    He 


puts  away  everything  that  he  can  as  a  superfluity,  and  he 
positively  resents  anything  like  controversy.  It  would 
be  unjust  to  call  him  a  latitudinarian  writer,  but  anyone 
who  in  an  age  of  disputes  indulges  his  impatience  to 
place  himself  and  keep  himself  at  the  centre  of  the  nar- 
rowing circle  of  the  undisputed  is  really  doing  the  work 
of  the  latitudinarian  whom  he  anathematizes.  One  reason 
why  Leighton  gave  way  to  this  temper  so  readily  was,  that 
opinion  with  him  was  so  much  a  matter  of  obedience  tliat  it 
was  really  an  impossibility  for  him  to  develop  anything  that 
a  sturdy  partisan  could  recognise  as  an  honest  manly  om- 
viction.  This  is  the  explanation  of  his  position  in  the  eccle- 
siastical politics  of  the  time ;  he  did  his  duty  as  he  understood 
it  imder  both  the  presbyterian  and  the  episcopal  establish- 
ment ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  convert  and  edify  souls  under 
both,  without  ever  quite  believing  in  either.  Probably,, 
though  his  belief  in  the  Covenant  was  never  more  than 
second-hand,  it  was  at  one  time  less  hesitating  than  his 
preference  for  episcopacy  ever  was.  But  he  soon  saw  that 
the  work  of  reformation  was  to  be  the  triumph  of  a  political 
party,  not  the  elaboration  of  individual  character;  he  ¥Fas 
disenchanted,  and  the  intolerable  pretensions,  the  insane, 
tyrannical  pedantry  of  the  sincere  Covenanters,  completed 
the  work.  Leighton  found  himself,  hke  most  other  sensible 
men,  in  tte  ranks  of  the  moderate  party,  which  was  managed 
by  Shairpe,  a  clever,  generous  man  of  business,  rather  in- 
delicate than  unscrupulous.  If  Shairpe  was  the  support  of 
this  party,  Leighton  was  one  of  its  most  conspicuous  orna- 
ments :  the  court  had  not  made  up  its  mind  whether  it 
wished  or  expected  to  rely  upon  energy  or  conciliation,  but 
the  latter  alternative  was  the  pleasantest ;  and  if  anybody 
could  conciliate,  it  would  be  a  man  like  Leighton,  who  com- 
bined the  charm  of  cultivated  fervour  wiA  the  charm  of 
ascetic  gentleness.  It  was  inevitable  that  a  bishopric  should 
be  pressed  upon  him  :  he  had  really  no  reason  for  declining 
except  humility,  and  he  was  allowed  to  escape  with  the 
smallest  and  poorest  It  gives  the  measure  of  his  docility — 
perhaps  we  may  say,  of  his  scepticism — that  he  submitted  to 
receive  episcopal  orders  as  deacon  and  priest  with  much 
less  resistance  than  Shairpe,  only  stating  his  personal  opinion 
that  his  presbyterian  orders  were  valid  so  ^  as  they  went 
He  soon  found  that  the  character  of  Shairpe,  who  was  head- 
strong, though  not  inflexible,  and  the  vindictive  passions  of 
the  selfish  cliques  which  had  the  ear  of  the  government, 
destroyed  any  chance  there  might  have  been  of  verifying  a 
plausible  theory  to  which  he  inclmed — that  a  sort  of  modified 
episcopacy,  with  a  syno3  to  prevent  a  bishop  from  brow- 
beating the  clergy,  and  a  bishop  to  prevent  the  synod  froca 
tyrannising  over  the  laity,  was  upon  the  whole  the  system 
likely  to  work  with  least  fiiction,  and  therefore  with  most 
edification.  He  found  himself  almost  exactly  in  the  posi- 
tion of  an  ecclesiastical  Falkland  converted  to  a  cause 
whose  success  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  promote,  and 
almost  more  impossible  for  him  to  desire.  Falkland,  at 
any  rate,  had  the  consolation  of  esteeming  and.  pitying 
Charles ;  he  might  hope  for  a  soldierly  death  if  a  manly. life 
were  out  of  the  question ;  but  Leighton  had  to  work  with 
Lauderdale,  and  as  he  had  no  enemies,  could  not  hope  to 
be  shot  like  Shairpe.  It  only  remained  for  him  to  retire 
and  spend  his  old  age  in  spiritual  conversation,  in  occasional 
ministrations,  in  the  daily  occupation  which  took  up  more 
and  more  time,  "of  dressing  and  undressing  his  soul."  He 
died  as  he  had  wished,  in  an  inn,  a  stranger  and  a  pilgrim  tov 
the  last  upon  the  earth  where  he  used  to  say  it  was  beyond 
angeUcal  obedience  to  live  for  ever.  He  was  on  a  journey 
to  London,  in  the  interest  of  an  unsatisfactory  nephew- :  he 
was  urmiarried  himself,  and  lived  after  he  resigned  his  see 
with  a  widowed  sister-in-law,  who  scolded  him  for  his  pro- 
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fuse  charities,  and  asked  him  if  he  supposed  he  could  have 
given  away  so  much  if  he  had  had  children  of  his  own ;  he 
replied,  "  I  know  not  how  it  would  be ;  but  I  know  how  it 
ought  to  be — *  Enoch  walked  with  God,  and  begat  sons  and 
daughters.' " 

There  we  have  the  whole  man  with  his  timid,  wistful,  rap- 
turous unearthliness  which,  as  has  been  said,  seems  to  give 
the  keynote  of  his  writings.  Their  real  value  is  that  they 
illustrate  a  character  which  may  have  lessons,  which  has  cer- 
tainly a  fascination  even  for  those  who  do  not  care  to  acquire 
it,  though  it  is  only  the  last  who  can  hope  to  understand  it 
The  main  outlines  of  that  character  as  they  strike  an  outsider 
have  been  sketched  already.  Perhaps  the  most  curious  of 
the  minor  traits  is  his  hankering  after  the  Vulgate  ;  he  can 
never  refuse  to  comment  upon  its  rendering  when  it  has  a 
distinct  set  of  associations,  though  he  does  not  attempt  to 
vindicate  its  superior  accuracy.  This  is  the  more  remark- 
able because  he  rejects  with  some  disdain,  not  only  the 
legend  of  the  Three  Kings,  but  also  the  mystical  explanation 
of  their  gifts,  which  is  found  in  almost  all  the  fathers,  and 
because  he  repeats  the  commonplace  objections  to  popery 
with  an  air  of  calm  conviction  which  is  strange  in  a  man 
who  had  learnt  so  much  from  papists.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  uses  St  Bernard  and  the  I)e  Imitatiane  as  if  the  chasm 
of  the  Reformation  had  never  yawned  between:  in  many 
ways  his  whole  turn  of  mind  is  mediaeval  and  scholastic, 
which  shows  itself  in  a  taste  for  thinking  by  means  of  ety- 
mologies, a  point  of  contact  between  him  and  Coleridge 
(it  should  be  noticed  that  the  etymologies  are  very  fairly 
accurate).  Other  traits  in  his  strictly  theological  writing 
may  be  marked  in  passing.  He  discouraged  more  and  more 
decidedly,  as  he  grew  older,  the  craving  for  "  assurance," 
which  is  always  the  crowning  doctrine  of  pure  and  vital 
Calvinism,  and  he  emphatically  refused  to  answer  the  chal- 
lenge in  which  all  controversy  tended  increasingly  to  issue  by 
producing  a  list  of  "  fundamentals."  Perhaps  his  pleasant- 
est,  though  not  his  greatest,  works  are  his  academical 
addresses.  The  two  most  remarkable  things  in  them  are, 
first,  the  persistency  with  which  he  represents  Christianity 
exclusively  as  a  discipline  of  blessedness  (and*  here  he 
coincides  with  Locke,  who  escapes  from  scepticism  by 
maintaining  that  God  has  given  in  Christ  iravra  wpos  fw^v 
K<u  cvcrc^ciov) ;  and,  secondly,  his  readiness  to  use  the  Neo- 
Platonists  as  authorities  for  the  end,  while  denying  them 
all  knowledge  of  the  way.  Perhaps  if  he  had  maintained 
this  exclusiveness  throughout,  he  would  not  have  conmiitted 
himself  to  the  Stoical  precept  of  trying  to  fancy  how  we 
should  bear  trouble  before  it  CQmes,  though  he  is  aware  that 
at  best  there  is  something  unreal  in  any  victory  that  can  be 
gained  over  imaginary  antagonists. 

We  shall  look  forward  with  great  interest  to  Mr.  West's 
Zi/e  of  Leighton,  for  which  he  has  collected  fresh  materials  \ 
and  even  the  existing  materials  have  never  been  adequately 
used.  Much  might  be  done  even  from  internal  evidence  to 
elucidate  the  very  curious  problem  of  Leighton's  relation 
to  the  Catholicism  of  the  Continent;  and  Mr.  West's  illus- 
trations from  the  devotional  literature  of  the  counter-re- 
formation, and  from  the  Platonic  pietists  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  show  that  he  is  on  the  right  track.  Perhaps,  as  this 
is  the  first  edition  in  which  anyttiing  except  edification  has 
been  aimed  at,  we  ought  not  to  complain  that  much  is  still 
left  for  future^  commentators  in^the  way  of  tracing  both 
the  extent  to  which  Leighton  borrowed  from  others,  and  the 
extent  to  which  he  repeated  himself.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  theological  prepossessions  of  the  editor  have  led 
him  to  ignore  the  great  contemporary  Scotch  mystic,  "  sweet 
Samuel  Rutherford,"  who  deserves  his  name  in  spite  of 
unmistakable  narrowness  and  occasional  coarseness.     Of 


Leighton's  own  career  as  a  Covenanter,  Mr.  West  speaks 
with  laudable  moderation;  and  one  new  view  of  considerable 
importance  is  put  forward  :  many  sermons  are  assigned,  on 
internal  evidence,  to  the  periods  of  Montrose's  campaign  and 
Cromwell's  domination,  which  had  hitherto  been  assigned  to 
Leighton's  episcopate.  The  theory  is  ingenious,  and  a  very 
little  additional  evidence,  which  perhaps  the  Life  may  con- 
tain, might  make  it  certain.  G.  A.  Simcox. 


LITERAR  Y  NOTES. 


Charles  Lever,  the  indefatigable  novelist,  has  died  at  Trieste, 
in  his  67th  year,  prematurely,  we  might  say,  judging  from  the 
unabated  vitality  and  buoyancy  of  spirits  evidenced  in  his  latest 
works,  though  viewed  as  the  author  of  Harry  Lorrequer  and 
Charles  O^Sf alley ^  our  surprise  is,  perhaps,  rather  to  find  that 
he  has  not  been  with  us  longer.  They  belon|f  to  the  boisterous, 
inorganic  type  of  fiction,  of  which  Smollett  is  the  great  repre- 
sentative ;  and  though  they  can  still  be  read  with  amusement, 
their  humour  requires  to  be  supplemented  by  a  virtuous  con- 
sciousness, that  one  is  studying  in  them  an  instructive  phase 
in  the  history  of  light  literature.  Lever  became  popular  as  a 
painter  of  Irish  character,  and  yet  no  successful  novelist  ever 
troubled  himself  less  about  character,  properly  so  called.  He 
could  tell  one  good  story  after  another  so  volubly  as  to  keep  up  an 
unbroken  chuckle  from  the  first  chapter  to  the  last,  which  stood 
in  lieu  of  a  coherent  plot,  while  his  heroes  fell  in  love  and  out, 
and  won  and  lost  fortunes  and  battles  neither  he  nor  they  much 
cared  how  or  why.  But  unity  of  purpose,  action,  or  conception, 
were  not  natural  to  his  novels,  and  when  he  changed  his  style,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  it  was  because  a  fine  tact  warned  him 
that,  for  better  or  worse,  the  public  taste  was  no  longer  what  it 
had  been.  His  least  successful  and  characteristic  works  belong 
to  this  period,  when  he  aimed  at  constructing  an  ordinary  novd 
of  incident  without  a  thoroughly  congenial  or  inspiring  motive. 
In  1858  he  became  vice-consul  of  Spezzia,  and  about  that  time 
he  hit  upon  a  new  vein,  which,  with  varying  but  considerable 
success,  he  continued  to  work  until  his  death.  Instead  of  the 
rollicking,  happy-go-lucky  Irishman  of  his  early  works,  his  hero 
is  hencefoni'ard  a  deep  diplomatic  conspirator,  generally  be- 
longing to  an  obscure  nationality,  but  exercising  as  mysterious 
a  sway  over  the  fortunes  of  Europe  as  any  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
magnates.  This  new  type  is  not  more  faithful  to  nature,  nor  of 
more  permanent  artistic  value,  than  the  wild  Irishman  of  whom 
the  public  had  got  tired  ;  but  Lever's  knowledge  of  the  travelling 
Briton,  who  is  at  once  his  butt  and  his  public,  his  unflagging 
spirits  and  lively  invention,  which  disguise  the  essential  same- 
ness of  his  subject,  were  quite  enough  to  account  for  his  fresh 
success.  Without  being  profound  or  veracious,  he  was  almost 
always  readable,  and  it  does  not  detract  from  his  merit  that  he 
attained  this  result  by  trifling  with  such  contemporary  foibles  as 
a  taste  for  ethnological  "  questions." 


The  Conikill  reprints  the  substance  of  a  paper  read  before 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  in  March,  by  W.  G.  Palgrave, 
giving  an  account  of  his  travels  in  North-East  Anatolia,  in 
1870,  with  special  reference  to  the  traces  of  glacial  and  volcanic 
action,  and  to  the  unexplored  mineral  riches  of  the  country. 


A  paper  by  B.  Delbriick,  on  German  Rhyme,  in  Im  Neuen 
Reich  (May  31),  traces  the  change  from  alliteration  and  asso- 
nance to  regular  rhyme  to  the  growing  disposition  to  place  the 
accent  on  the  root  syllable.  The  Greeks  did  not  use  rhyme, 
because  their  accented  syllables  were  higher  in  pitch,  not  louder 
or  more  emphatic.  Classical  Latin  eschewed  rhynie  for  the 
very  reason  that  recommended  it  to  the  barbarian  clergy  ; 
rhyming  syllables  were  plentiful,  but  they  were  mostly  termi- 
nations, and  therefore  empty  and  insignificant.  Italian  and  the 
other  Romance  languages  do  not  derive  the  full  benefit  from  the 
use  of  rhyme  for  the  same  reason,  and  English  is  even  richer 
than  German  for  poetical  purposes,  because  the  disuse  of  case- 
endings,  &c.  leaves  so  many  words  reduced  to  one  accented 
significant  root  syllable. 
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The  historical  Kreisverein  of  Swabia  and  Neuburg — a 
society  which  devotes  itself  to  collecting  and  bringing  to 
light  documents  bearing  on  the  history  of  domestic  manners 
rather  than  political  and  military  operations— has  just  published 
a  curious  Tour  in  the  Netherlands,  by  a  military  chaplain,  in 
1 65 1,  found  in  MS.  in  the  library  of  Augsburg,  and  containing 
ver>-  lively  pictures  of  the  state  of  things  during  the  Thirty  Years' 
War.  

Dr.  J.  A.  Messmer  writes  to  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung  (June  i) 
to  announce  the  discovery  of  the  bronze  gates  of  Byzantine  work- 
manship belonging  to  the  ancient  basilica  of  St.  Paul  at  Rome, 
which  were  supposed  to  have  disappeared  since  the  church  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1823.  The  gates,  which  have  been 
preserved  in  the  adjoining  Benedictine  convent,  are  uninjured, 
and  will  be  restored  to  their  proper  place  when  the  church  is 
rebuilt.  

The  death  of  F.  Gerstacker,  the  well-known  traveller  and 
litterateur,  is  announced,  together  with  that  of  Julius  S.  v. 
Carolsfeld,  the  early  colleague  of  Cornelius.  The  fate  of  Hip- 
pol>t  Schaubert,  also  lately  deceased,  should  be  considered 
by  those  who  believe  that  there  are  better  tests  than  popular 
favour  for  discovering  and  rewarding  literary  merit.  In  1867  a 
prize  was  offered  by  Friedrich  Halm  (Freiherr  v.  Miinch-Bel- 
linghausen)  for  the  best  comedy,  and  was  won  by  Schach  dem 
Konigy  the  work  of  an  unknown  police  clerk.  Scandal  said 
that  the  adjudicators  believed  that  they  were  crowjiing  the  work 
of  Rudolf  Gottschall,  but  even  if  the  mistake  was  made,  it  was 
still  sufficiently  flattering  to  Schaubert,  who  "  woke  and  found 
himself  famous."  Unfortunately,  neither  the  critics  nor  the 
public  were  induced  by  this  quasi  official  triumph  to  believe 
that  all  the  past,  and,  still  less,  all  the  future,  works  of  the  poet 
were  titles  to  immortal  fame.  Some  of  his  smaller  comedies 
had  a  complete  success,  but  apparently  rather  in  spite  than 
because  of  the  higher  ambitions  which  he  had  been  led  to 
entertain. 

Art  and  Archaeology. 

THE  PARIS  SALON,  1872. 

The  reaction  of  events,  the  depression  and  fatigue  of  the  general 
mind,  make  themselves  felt  sensibly  enough  in  theicurrent  official 
exhibition  of  the  French  arts  in  the  Champs  Elys^es.  The 
formal  revival  is  spirited  and  complete ;  the  universal  resump- 
tion of  artistic  activity  and  production  is  nothing  short  of 
amazing  ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  activity  seems 
to  carry  marks  of  deterioration  and  distress,  and  the  production 
seems  mostly  of  impaired  quality  or  unsatisfactory  kind.  In 
a  word,  it  is  not  a  good  Salon,  and  can  scarcely  be  thought 
good,  except  in  the  eyes  of  such  as  are  sworn  d,  priori  to  official 
admiration  of  whatever  may  be  the  results  of  the  last  new 
regime.  That  the  new  regime  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Paris — by 
which,  pending  the  future  of  emancipation  and  private  initiative 
which  we  are  assured  is  in  store  for  them,  the  Fine  Arts  are  laid 
more  strictly  under  State  control  and  regulation  than  ever — that 
this  rigitne  has  done  much  immediate  harm  to  the  exhibition 
can  perhaps  hardly  be  demonstrated.  Artists  rebel,  and  justly, 
against  the  change  of  rule  which  puts  the  election  of  the  annual 
jury  into  the  hands  of  those  exhibitors  only  who  have  already 
won  prizes  or  decorations,  instead  of  the  whole  body  of  ex- 
hibitors as  heretofore.  That  is  a  rule  evidently  tending  to 
officialism,  fogeyism,  academism — the  principle,  call  it  what  you 
will,  which  is  not  unknown  under  another  system  nearer  home, 
and  which  is  apt  to  exclude  or  repress  the  efforts  of  originality 
and  manifestations  of  the  younger  artistic  mind,  ^d  the 
aspect  of  the  Salon  this  year  is  by  common  consent  "  official " 
— unoriginal,  with  a  few  ambiguous  exceptions,  of  which  anon. 
Still,  one  does  not  hear  of  any  specially  unjust  or  notable  ex- 
clusions, except  that  of  Courbet  out  of  intestine  vindictiveness, 
and  that  of  two  painters  of  war  scenes — one  of  them  excessively 
skilful— under  foreign  pressure.  The  abstention  of  J.  F.  Millet, 
the  foremost  European  painter  (and  poet)  of  country  life  and 
sentiment ;  of  Stevens,  the  greatest  master  of  tone  and  texture  in 
modem  interiors  ;  of  Bonvin,  the  strongest  of  the  younger  school 
of  still-life  painters,  and  of  more  notorious  masters  such  as 
G^rome  and  Meissonnier,  is  due  to  different  causes  ;  but  a 
French  exhibition  of  to-day  from  which  these  pamters  have 


abstained,  and  which  contains  no  remarkable  new  appearance, 
while  it  excludes  a  painter  so  powerful  in  his  art  as  Courbet,  and 
so  instructive  even  in  his  perverse  extremes,  must  needs  be  a 
comparatively  tame  and  unattractive  one. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  chronicle  the  more  or  less  fully 
accomplished  inanities,  whether  according  to  the  voluptuous, 
the  elegant,  or  the  severe  routines  of  traditional  practice,  which 
occupy  upon  the  walls  a  space  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the 
attention  they  command.  The  "  Cigale  "  of  M.  Lefebrve,  a  regu- 
lation nudity  with  blue-black  hair  and  almond-shaped  eyes 
(destined,  we  believe,  for  the  Enghsh  market),  may  count  as  a 
leading  example  of  the  first  class,  and  save  the  mention  of 
a  hundred  other  nudities  and  more,  varying  only  in  the  forms 
and  attitude  of  the  model,  little  or  not  at  all  in  sentiment  and 
significance.  One  other  only,  "  Le  Sommeil,**  by  M.  de  Gironde, 
a  pupil  of  Gleyre  and  Bonnat,  may  be  noticed  as  a  ddbut  of 
vigour  and  promise  in  its  way,  quite  unconventional  in  treat- 
ment, and  really  rich  in  colour  and  handling.  The  second  or 
elegant  convention  finds  its  leader  in  M.  Bouguereau,  with  a  life- 
size  woman-reaper  whetting  her  scythe,  and  an  idyllic  harvest 
party— both  perfectly  unreal  and  full  of  graceful  vapidity  and 
nicely  trained  artifice ;  unless  indeed  a  more  distinguished  name 
were  chosen,  and  the  perfectly  feeble  and  characteriess  "  Gia- 
comina,"  a  costumed  portrait  of  Cabanel,  were  pointed  out,  as 
one  of  the  least  fortunate  of  its  painter's  efforts.  Then  there  are 
large  "  Temptations  of  Christ  *  which  nobody  looks  at ;  large 
mythologies  of  "  Herakles  with  the  Hydra"  (Bin,  143),  and 
"Nessus  with  Deianira"  (Tillier,  1454),  which  are  not  good 
either ;  an  ambitious  allegorical  "  Fortune"  of  M.  Sirovy,  which 
is  showy  and  well-placed,  but  destitute  alike  of  taste  and  imagi- 
nation  ;  an  immense  "  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  "  by  Gustave 
Dor^,  invented  with  some  power  and  originality  of  that  now  rather 
threadbare  order  which  we  know  so  well,  coloured  and  carried 
out  with  even  more  than  his  usual  disagreeable  technical  incom- 
petence. Upon  the  whole,  we  note  a  considerable  tediousness  and 
decrepitude  in  all  the  higher,  the  more  ambitious,  manifestations 
of  the  painter's  art ;  nothing  which  can  be  said  to  belie  the 
exhaustion  which  one  has  long  traced  growing  upon  both  the 
romantic  impulse  in  serious  French  figure-painting  which  starts 
from  Delacroix,  and  the  classical  impulse  which  starts  from 
Ingres.  On  the  other  hand,  the  realistic  impulse,  which  finds 
its  central  embodiment  in  Courbet,  is  not  fairly  represented ; 
and  M.  Jules  Breton,  who  has  done  some  such  tender  and 
touching,  although  unequal,  work  in  the  realists'  especial  field 
of  rural  life  and  labour  as  they  are,  leans  this  time  unfortunately 
to  a  weak  and  scarcely  sincere  convention.  Both  his  pictures 
seem  too  large  for  his  strength  ;  the  colour  of  their  cold  foliage- 
greens  and  cold  drapery  blues  or  violets  is  unpleasant,  and  the 
modelling  and  design  of  the  peasant-girl  figures,  nearly  life- 
size,  is  neither  very  frank  nor  very  correct :  it  is  not  a  good  year 
for  M.  Breton,  in  spite  of  his  conspicuousness.  M.  Manet,  the 
well-known  and  much-contested  talent  who  represents  in  an 
extreme  form,  and  with  an  executive  bravura  which  is  his  own, 
the  logical  doctrines  of  the  more  violent  realists — ^modernists — 
has  no  figure-piece  in  the  Salon ;  only  a  sea-view,  with  the  fight 
of  the  K ear  sage  and  Alabama ;  the  deep  blue-greens  of  the  sea, 
the  blacks  of  Uie  ships'  hulls  and  smoke,  the  tones  of  the  sky,  are 
seized  with  a  forcible  precision,  and  struck  upon  the  canvas  in 
rough  traits  which  disguise  a  good  deal  of  real  subtlety,  both 
in  colour  and  drawing,  under  a  wanton  manifestation  of  slapdash. 
Richness  and  pleasantness  in  the  actual  management  of  paint 
are  things  sought  by  few  French  artists  ;  and  among  these  few 
M.  Bonnat  has  a  right  to  count ;  but  in  the  clever  Oriental 
piece,  "  Cheiks  d'Akabah,"  he  exaggerates  this  aim,  and  makes 
an  excessive  impasto  cover  real  defects  of  thoroughness,  a 
strained  monumentalism  of  arrangement  and  composition  serve 
instead  of  real  dignity  of  drawing.  Very  much  better,  and 
powerful  both  in  character  and  colour,  is  his  portrait  of  an  old 
woman  of  the  Basque  province  (163).  M.  G^dme  finds  an 
imitator,  if  not  a  substitute,  in  his  pupil  Lecomte  du  Nouy, 
whose  picture  of  a  Pharaoh  receiving  evil  tidings,  of  which  he 
imperturbably  decapitates  the  bearers  one  after  another,  has  a 
good  deal  of  the  master's  power  and  accuracy,  as  well  as  more 
than  enough  of  his  cynical  imagination  and  cruelty.  A  second 
(and  this  time  a  draped)  "  Sommeil "  on  a  large  scale— it  is  a 
young  mother  and  child  solidly  painted,  with  rich  coloured 
reddish  and  greenish  coverings — has  to  be  noticed  as  a  first  and 
considerable  success  by  a  pupil  of  Gleyre,  M-  Eug' 
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Turning  to  decorative  ideals,  the  "  Idylle  "  of  M.  Henner  and 
"**  Esp^ance  "  of  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes  furnish  two  very  opposite 
kinds  of  example.  M.  Henner  is  an  Alsatian  artist  almost  as 
well-known  for  frigid  academical  composition  as  for  charming 
and  spirited  portraits  of  children  which  do  not  look  as  if  they 
could  be  done  by  the  same  hand  :  this  "  Idylle,"  however,  is 
neither  one  nor  another,  but  a  little  classical  dream  of  two  naked 
women  by  a  well  on  a  lull  slope,  conceived  in  a  fresh  and  simple 
spirit,  and  not  only  well  drawn,  but  charmingly  painted  in  an 
original  key  of  pearly  colour.  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes'  work  is 
always  flatly  tinted,  more  in  the  manner  of  tapestry  decoration 
than  of  oil-painting  ;  he  has  a  refined  sense  of  colour,  and  a  cer- 
tain fanciful  rigidity  and  archaism  which  remind  one  of  some 
English  contemporaries;  this  "  Hope  '^  is  not  a  successful  example. 
M.  Ernest  Aubert  may  be  remarked,  with  his  "  Fil  rompu,"  as 
a  fair  follower  in  the  decorative  path  of  Ramon ;  also  the  "  Eve" 
•of  M.  Laurent  Bouvier.  One  of  the  very  good  pictiures  of  the 
year,  in  a  direction  rather  English  as  one  would  say,  is  the 
"  Heure  de  la  Mar^  "  of  M.  Bifiet ;  a  Normandy  sea-side,  with 
the  fisher  population  among  their  beached  boats  inspecting  and 
collecting  the  haul ;  very  pleasant  colour  and  spirit  m  the  men, 
women,  and  children,  with  nice  oppositions  of  rosy  cheeks  and 
blue  jackets,  and  a  quite  natural  and  unforced  sense  of  life, 
movement,  and  sea-swelL 

GeHre-paintingy  says  current  criticism,  and  not  history- 
.painting,  is  the  strengfth  of  this  year's  Salon.  Yet  it  does  not 
contain  much  that  is  really  remarkable  in  the  way  ai genre: 
there  is  M.  Caraud,  of  course,  with  his  clever  soubrettes  in 
costume;  there  are  some,  but  not  many,  of  the  followers  of 
Alfred  Stevens.  The  three  names  that  I  should  be  inclined  to 
select  in  this  field  are  the  little  known  ones  of  M.  L6on  Saunier, 
whose  two  little  out-door  lady  groups  are  painted  with  some 
discordance  of  tone,  but  with  an  extreme  delicacy  of  drawing 
and  expression,  and  a  charming  adjustment  in  their  back- 
bounds  of  landscape ;  M.  Qaude,  who  sends  the  best  Rotten 
Row  scene  of  any  that  has  been  attempted — it  is  quite  small, 
but  catches  admirably  the  pictorial  effect  and  sentiment  of  the 
scene — ^and  a  careful  and  brilliant  little  interior,  ^TAntichambre," 
with  a  lady  and  dog ;  lastly,  M.  Chenu,  who  has  caught  some 
provincial  bourgeois  types  with  great  spirit  and  acciuracy,  and 
set  them  to  drive  a-visiting  in  a  sunny  weather,  of  which  he 
renders  the  effect  admirably.  So  is  M.  Jules  H^eau's  '*  Omnibus 
Station  at  Batignolles  "  an  excellent  piece  of  its  kind. 

There  remain  the  class  of  war  pictures,  the  class  of  landscape, 
and  the  class  of  portraits  (and  the  sensation  of  the  year  has 
been  made  by  a  great  pair  of  portraits) :  these,  togedier  with 
the  sculptures,  must  be  reserved  for  another  nimiber. 

Sidney  Colvin. 

ART  NOTES. 
Under  the  title,  Histoire  de  rOmenunt  russe  du  Xi  au  XVI^ 
sitcle^  2.  work  is  in  course  of  publication  which  is  of  considerable 
importance  in  a  special  department  of  art.  It  consists  of  a  col- 
lection of  initials  and  other  examples  of  ornamental  design 
selected  from  Byzantine  and  Russian  MSS.  aiul  printed  in 
colours.  The  collection  is  arranged  in  chronological  oider,  and 
accompanied  by  an  explanatorjr  and  historical  text    The  Russian 

Sovemment,  besides  cohtributing  a  considerable  sum  towards 
kie  expenses  of  this  very  costly  undertaking,  has  subscribed  for 
500  copies.  Two  hundred  only  come  into  the  market,  and  may 
be  jirocured  from  A.  Morel,  Paris. 


In  the  present  number  of  the  Zeitschrift fur  btldende  Kunst^ 
Dr.  Engdmann  continues  his  valuable  notice  of  the  recent  ex- 
cavations in  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum ;  Professor  Conze  con- 
tributes a  notice  of  an  early  Christian  sarco^s^s  discovered 
At  Salona,  and  now  placed  in  the  museum  at  Spalatro;  and 
Cari  Klaus  concludes  his  paper  on  Ae  contemporary  school  of 
sculpture  in  Dresden. 

M.  Leopold  Flameng,  who  is  well  known  by  his  excellent 
work  in  the  GMstetU  des  Beaux-Arts^  has  undertaken  to  illustrate 
a  forthcoming  edition  of  Victor  Hugo's  UAnn^e  terrible. 

The  first  port  of  Liibke's  GesMckte  der  demtscken  Renais- 
sanu  has  now  appeared.    After  an  introductory  chapter,  the 


author  passes  into  the  description  of  the  commencement  of  the 
new  style  amongst  the  painters  and  sculptors  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  closes  with  an  analytical  examination  of  German 
Renaissance  architecture.  The  next  three  numbers  will  treat 
of  the  now  remaining  monuments  arranged  in  topographical 
order.  It  is  expected  that  the  entire  work  will  be  out  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  , 

The  exhibition  of  the  competitive  desi^s  for  the  German 
Houses  of  Parliament  was  opened  at  Berhn  on  May  2.  There 
are  fifteen  English  competitors,  amongst  whom  we  find  the 
names  of  Gilbert  Scott,  Godwin  and  Edis,  Kerr,  Emerson, 
Turner  of  Dublin,  W.  W.  Robertson,  S.  Williamson,  and  others. 
The  accepted  plans,  we  now  learn,  are  those  of  an  architect  of 
Gotha ;  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott  and  Mr.  J.  Scott  being  brackettcd 
second.  

The  miniatures  of  the  All^gre  collection  were  sold  on  May  14 
and  15.  A  very  fine  miniature,  on  vellum,  by  van  Blarenberghc 
(signed  and  dated  1763) ;  30,100  frs.  The  subject  was  the  "  Foire 
de  Saint-Germain." — CoUection  Sampayo  :  An  oval  miniature, 
on  ivory,  by  Hall,  representing  the  artist's  wife,  sister,  and  child ; 
19,000  frs. — Sainte  sale  and  collection  Daugny  ;  Oval  miniature, 
on  ivory,  by  Fragonard,  the  portrait  of  a  boy  in  harlequin's 
costume  ;  3320  frs.  A  small  round  miniature,  on  ivory,  by  Hall, 
in  a  gold  locket,  the  portrait  of  the  celebrated  Sophie  Amould ; 
2120  frs.  Miniature  portrait  of  the  no  less  celebrated  Mdlle.  Du 
Thd,  by  Augustin ;  4300  frs.  "  Le  Triomphe  d'Amphitrite,"  and 
"  La  Toilette  de  Venus,"  by  Charlier ;  6850  frs.— Collection  Hope : 
Oval  miniature,  by  Sicardi,  "  Harlequin  and  Columbine  " ;  6020 
frs. — We  find  that  the  best  of  the  Roell-Hodshon  collection  will 
find  its  way  to  England.  Sir  Richard  Wallace  is  said  to  have  been 
the  principal  purchaser.  To  him  fell  the  gem  of  the  collection,  the 
"  Interior  of  a  Church,"  by  Emanuel  de  Witte,  the  price  of  which, 
29,700  gulden,  can  hardly  be  considered  out  of  the  way,  though 
it  is  perhaps  ten  times  as  much  as  any  picture  of  de  Witte's 
ever  before  reached.  Sir  Richard  also  became  the  possessor  of 
the  fine  "  Wooded  Landscape,"  by  Hobbema  ;  of  the  "  Boeren 
Binnenhuis,"  by  L.  Bourse  (dated  1556);  and  of  the  very  fine 
female  portrait  by  Netscher.  This  last  went  for  the  very  mode- 
rate sum  of  660  gulden.  A  far  inferior  example  of  the  same 
master,  "  Four  Children  on  a  Balcony,"  was  bought  by  Mr. 
HoUowayfor  the  absurd  price  of  16,610  gulden ;  but  he  acquired 
a  first  rate  van  de  Velde,  of  his  eariy  period,  "  Still  Sea,  with 
Ships,"  for  14,550.  

The  new  number  of  the  Jahrbucher  fur  Kttnsiwissefuckaft 
(May  10)  opens  with  a  series  of  corrections  and  amjdifications 
to  the  dcerone  of  W,  Burckhardt,  by  Dr.  W.  Bode.  Travellers 
using  the  Cicerone  as  a  guide-book  (and  for  travellers  in  search 
of  art  it  is  the  best  and  indeed  the  one  guide-book)  will  do  well 
to  furnish  themselves  with  this  appendix ;  and  such  an  appendix, 
by  so  well  qualified  a  hand  as  Dr.  Bode's,  might  usefully  be 
repeated  at  mtervals.  The  necessity  for  correction  lies  rather 
in  re-arrangements  or  new  discoveries  of  works  of  art — some- 
times, unluckily,  in  their  decay — ^than  in  original  errors  or  over- 
sights of  description.  Florence,  where  so  much  has  lately  been 
done  for  the  preservation  and  exhibition  of  treasures,  takes 
naturally  the  largest  place. — The  same  review  contains  a  dis- 
cussion of  W.  Schmidt  on  the  signatures  and  attributions  of 
doubtful  pictures  in  the  g^eries  of  Munich  and  Schleissheim, 
and  a  chapter  of  Hoibeiniana  by  the  same  writer,  going 
minutely  over  the  nmch  trodden  ground,  and  deciding  on  the 
whole  for  the  date  15 17  instead  of  15 14  (which,  is  the  question) 
as  that  of  the  elder  Holbein's  departure  from  Augsburg. — But 
the  most  important  piece  in  the  number  is  Uie  set  of  un- 
published documents  in  relation  to  the  building  of  the  cathedral 
at  Siena,  drawn  by  Mr.  Charles  Eliot  Norton  from  the  archives 
of  the  ci^,  and  here  printed  bv  him  with  a  running  commentar>\ 
The  eight  documents  run  from  1260  to  1388,  through  the 
greatest  prosperity  of  the  city  down  to  its  decline,  and  the  con- 
sequent abandonment  of  the  sdieme  for  turning  the  existing 
camedral.  into  the  transept  of  a  vaster  new  one,  which  resulted 
after  the  devastations  of  the  plague  in  1348.  They  constitute 
as  complete  and  minute  a  pdcture  as  exists,  both  in  spirit  and 
detail,  of  the  mode  in  whicn  the  great  monuments  were  under- 
taken and  carried  on  by  the  civic  bodies  of  the  middle  ages  and 
their  workmen ;  and  Mr.  Norton's  observations  are  thoroughly 
luminous  a:nd  intelligent  ,       r^r^r^wr-*. 
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Apropos  of  the  completion  of  Theodor  Grosse's  frescoes  in 
the  Leipzig  museum,  Herr  Max  Jordan,  the  German  translator 
of  Crowe-Cavalcasdle,  takes  the  opportunity  of  giving  (fm 
Neuen  Reicky  22)  an  essay  on  the  art  and  history  of  fresco- 
p>ainting  generally,  justly  enough  claiming  for  his  countrymen 
since  Overbeck  and  Com^us  the  credit  of  having  stood  alone 
-as  revivers  of  the  pure  practice— ^«<7«  fresco— ^lA  ranking 
Theodor  Grosse  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  their  suc- 
cessors. The  artist  has  filled  the  vaulted  divisions  of  a  hall  of 
moderate  dimensions  with  an  abundance  of  mythological,  alle- 
gorical, and  historical  inventions — the  successive  incidents  of 
the  Mosaic  Creation,  the  Birth  of  Eve,  the  Fall,  the  Expulsion, 
Michael  overthrowing  Satan,  the  Four  Great  Seers  of  tne  Old 
Testament ;  elsewhere  Eros  and  the  Graces,  Imagination  riding 
upon  a  Sphinx,  the  Fates,  the  Virtues,  Egypt  representing 
Architecture,  Greece,  Sculpture  ;  Italy,  Painting ;  and  Germany, 
Music.  I 

The  Ckronique  des  Arts  relates  the  improvement  made  in  the 
arrangements  of  the  local  musetun  at  Orleans  since  the  appoint- 
ment of  its  new  director,  M.  Eudoxe  Marcille,  the  distinguished 
amateur  who,  with  his  brother  (director  of  the  museum  of 
Chartres),  possesses  by  inheritance  the  choicest  as  well  as  the 
largest  extant  collection  of  the  French  masters  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  , 

The  snuff-boxes  and  bonbon-boxes  of  the  AU^gre  collection 
have  been  sold  at  the  H6tel  Drouot  with  great  success,  at  prices 
ranging  from  4,000  to  25,000  francs. 


In  a  pamphlet  recently  pubUshed  at  Vienna,  entitled  Eine 
Studie  uber  chinesiscke  Emailvasen^  M.  Lippmann,  its  author, 
traces  in  an  interesting  manner  the  art  and  manufacture  of 
Chinese  pottery,  from  the  days  of  the  Shang  Dynasty  (i  743-1 112 
B.C.)  to  comparatively  modem  times.  Native  archaeologists 
have  devoted  much  time  and  labour  to  the  exploration  of  the 
same  field,  and  the  existence  of  numerous  works  on  the  subject, 
notably  the  Po-koa-too,  in  sixteen  large  volumes,  and  the  Se-^ 
Ising-koO'keery  in  forty-two  folio  volumes,  attests  the  scholarly 
and  imperial  interest  taken  in  this  branch  of  antiquarian  re- 
search. From  both  of  these  works  M.  Lippmann  has  drawn 
much  of  the  valuable  information  contained  in  his  pamphlet, 
and  from  their  numerous-  illustrations  he  has  reproduced  a  few 
engravings  of  typical  specimens  of  the  art.  But  M.  Lippmann 
has  also  studied  the  art  in  Europe,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  furnish 
us  with  a  considerable  amount  of  original  matter.  In  common 
with  other  writers,  Jie  looks  upon  "  chinesische  Emdllerie  als 
Tochter  der  byzantinischen  Emailkunst." 


Music. 

THE  WAGNER  FESTIVAL  AT  BAYREUTH. 

Bayreuth,  May  39. 
It  is  now  scarcely  ten  years  ago  since  Wagner,  in  the  preface  to  his 
dramatic  version  of  the  Nibelungm  Saga,  first  fainted  at  the  possibility 
of  having  his  great  work  performed  by  the  voluntary  assistance  of  his 
nation.  The  chances  of  such  an  enterprise  were  at  that  time  tiie  most 
4mfiLyoniable  that  coold  be  imagined.  Although  the  success  of  Wagner's 
first  three  operas^  wherever  they  had  been  sideqiiately  performed,  was 
an  undeniable  fact,  still  his  more  advanced  ideas  of  the  limdamental 
reoiganization  of  the  musiodrama  had  found  so  little  responsive  sym- 
pathy amongst  the  German  nation — ^if  such  a  nation  could  be  said  to 
exist  at  all — that  the  utter  derision  with  which  Wagaefs  appeal  was 
received  by  the  hostile  press  seemed  but  too  well  justified. 

Amongst  the  causes  which  have  removed  all  these  obstacles  and  now 
assembled  a  crowd  of  enthusiastic  admirers  at  Bayreuth,  I  would  men- 
tion— besides  the  irresistible  power  of  his  genius  as  realised  in  the 
successive  works  of  Wagner— Uie  great  political  events  of  the  last  two 
jearSy  in  which  the  various  German  tribes,  so  long  divided  by  internal 
animosities  and  party  struggles,  have  at  last  recovered  tibe  feeling  of 
solidarity.  For  a  philosophic  people  like  the  Germans  tiiere  soon  arose 
the  necessity  of  symbolizing  the  newly  recovered  political  unity  in  a 
work  of  artistic  import ;  and  it  was  therefore  only  natural  to  see  the 
best  amongst  the  nation  turn  towards  the  purest  sources  of  old  Teutonic 
inspiration  as  Wagner  has  embodied  them  in  his  grand  dramatic  work. 


The  master's  call  flierefore  for  the  means  necessary  to  secure  a  worthy 
performance  of  Ids  Nibelungen  drama  was  responded  to  with  a  most 
promising  willingness ;  and  it  was  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of 
a  theatre  to  be  erected  for  the  purpose  that  had  assembled  the  friends 
of  Wagner  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

I  shall  not  intrude  upon  your  space  with  a  description  of  the 
ceremony,  which  proved  a  failure  because  of  a  most  pertinacious  rain, 
nor  of  the  banquet,  the  horrors  of  which  from  a  culinary  point  of  view 
would  be  scarcely  realisable  to  the  English  mind.  The  programme 
of  the  concert  which  formed  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
Bayreuth  festival  consisted  only  of  the  Ninth  Sjnnphony  of  Beethoven, 
preceded  by  Wagner's  Kaisermarsch,  the  latter  being  chosen  mainly 
as  a  representative  embodiment  of  German  national  feeling.  With 
great  tact  Wagner  had  refrained  from  entering  into  competition  with 
Beethoven's  gigantic  work,  and  concentrated  all  the  energy  of  his 
mind  in  the  service  of  doing  justice  to  the  great  teacher's  aspirations. 
At  the  same  time  the  choice  of  Beethoven's  Sjrmphony  in  D  Minor  was 
the  most  appropriate  that  could  be  made  on  this  occasion,  because  it 
forms  as  it  were  the  foundation  of  the  great  development  of  modem 
German,  and  especially  of  Wagner's  own,  music.  The  principle  of  this 
new  phase  in  art,  as  the  present  writer  faas  expressed  it  on  former 
occasions,  is  the  demand  for  a  poetical  basis  of  music ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
latent  impulse  of  passionate  inspiration  which  guides  the  composer's 
hand,  and  the  conditions  of  which  are  in  themselves  by  far  superior  to 
the  demands  of  music  in  its  independent  development.  The  rules  arising 
out  of  these  demands  are  in  the  Ninth  Symphony  violated,  indeed  com- 
pletely overthrown,  with  a  freedom  of  purpose  and  grandeur  of  con- 
ception that  can  be  explained  only  from  Beethoven's  fundamental  idea 
as  it  gradually  rises  to  self-consciousness  in  the  words  of  Schiller's  ode 
An  die  Freude.  In  his  celebrated  programme  to  the  Ninth  Symphony, 
which  Wagner  [wrote  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  he  has  interpreted 
Beethoven's  poetical  intentions  by  illustrative  quotations  from  Goethe's 
Faust,  connecting  in  this  way  the  two  greatest  worics  that  German 
genius  ever  conceived.  He  there  declares  tliis  symphony  to  be  the 
struggle  of  the  human  heart  for  happiness.  In  the  first  movement  this 
longing  for  joy  is  opposed  and  overshadowed  by  the  black  wings  of 
despondency.  In  the  plaintive  notes  of  the  orchestra  we  hear  the  sad 
burden  of  Faust's  words : 

"  Entbchren  sollst  Du,  soUst  entbehran.*' 
The  second  movement,  on  the  other  hand,  with  its  quick  and  striking 
rhythmical  formation,  describes  that  wild  mirth  of  despair  which  seeks 
respite  and  nepenthe  in  the  waves  of  physical  enjoyment  The  trio 
again  might  be  considered  as  a  dramatic  rendering  of  the  village 
scene  in  Fatut,  The  adagio,  with  its  sweet  pure  harmonies,  appeaxa 
after  this  like  a  dim  recollection  of  former  happiness  and  innocence-^ 

"  So  sad,  so  strange  the  days  that  are  no  more." 
In  the  fourth  movement  at  last  Beethoven  leaves  the  limits  of  his  own 
art  entirely.  The  repetition  of  the  main  motives  of  the  foregoing  move- 
ments, always  interrupted  by  the  tremendous  recitative  of  the  double 
basses,  is  absolutely  unexplainable  from  a  purely  musical  point  of  view. 
It  is  the  highest  effort  of  dramatic  characterization  instrumental  music 
has  ever  made,  and  seeing  that  it  has  reached  the  limits  of  its  own 
proper  power,  it  has  to  call  the  sister  art  of  worded  poetry  to  its  aid. 
Beethoven  has  done  this  in  a  way  ''  in  which,"  to  speak  with  Wagner, 
"we  do  not  know  whether  to  admire  more  the  master's  bold  inspira- 
tion or  simple  ncuvet^J*'*  To  the  grand  choral  piece  which  follows,  the 
words  of  Schiller's  ode  form  the  best  comment.  It  is  obvious  how  the 
introduction  in  this  way  of  words  as  the  necessary  complement  of  musical 
expression  even  at  its  climax  of  perfection  became  the  steppttag-stone  to 
the  fiiriher  development  of  poetical  music  as  we  discern  it  in' what  is 
generally  called  the  "  music  of  the  fiiture."  It  is  equally  dear  that  it 
requires  more  than  the  common  intellect  of  the  general  run  of  con* 
ductors  to  grapple  with  the  intellectual  (not  to  speak  of  the  musical) 
difficulties  of  such  a  work.  Hence  there  is  scarcely  another  composition 
in  existence  which  has  been  injured  so  much  by  the  traditional  routine 
of  musical  philistinism.  I  candidly  confess  that,  although  I  have  heaid 
the  Ninth  Symphony  at  least  three  score  and  ten  times,  I  never  quite 
understood  its  wonderfully  grand  and  harmonious  structure  till  to-day. 
Wagner  indeed  seems  the  bom  interpreter  of  this  monumental  work  of 
musical  genius.  With  a  wonderfiil  power  of  congenial  receptivity,  he 
conceives  the  grand  intentions  of  his  master  Beethoven,  and  moreover 
he  is  in  a  most  eminent  degree  a  conductor.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what 
are  the  mysterious  conditions  of  musical  leadership ;  they  are  certainly 
I  nearest  akin  to  the  qualities  of  a  great  military  commander ;  and  on^ 
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call  only  agree  with  good  old  Emperor  William,  who,  himself  entirely 
innocent  of  musical  knowledge,  said  after  Wagner's  late  performance  of 
Beethoven's  C  Minor  Symphony,  at  Berlin,  in  his  homely  way  :  **  Now 
you  see  what  a  good  general  can  do  with  liis  army."  It  is  indeed 
one  of  the  most  interestmg  sights  to  see  the  immediate  rapport  esta- 
blished between  Wagner  and  his  orchestra  as  soon  as  he  raises  his 
baton.  Each  individual  member,  from  the  first  violinist  to  the  last 
drummer,  is  equally  under  the  influence  of  a  personal  fascination, 
which  seems  to  have  much  in  conmion  with  the  effects  of  animal  mag- 
netism. Every  eye  is  turned  towards  the  master ;  and  it  appears  as  if 
the  musicians  derived  the  notes  they  play  not  from  the  books  on  their 
desks,  but  from  Wagner's  glances  and  movements.  I  remember  reading 
in  Heine  a  description  of  Paganini's  playing  the  violin,  and  how  every 
one  in  the  audience  felt  as  if  the  virtuoso  was  looking  at  and  per- 
forming for  him  or  her  individually.  A  gun  aimed  in  the  direction  of 
many  different  persons  is  said  to  produce  a  similar  illusory  effect ; 
and  several  artists  in  Wagner's  orchestra  and  chorus  assured  me  that 
they  felt  the  fascinating  spell  of  the  conductor's  eye  looking  at  them 
during  the  whole  performance.  Wagner  in  common  life  is  of  a  rather 
reserved  and  extremely  gentlemanly  deportment ;  but  as  soon  as  he  faces 
his  band,  a  kind  of  demon  seems  to  take  possession  of  him.  He  storms, 
hisses,  stamps  his  foot  on  the  groimd,  and  performs  the  most  wonderful 
gyratory  movements  with  his  arms ;  and  woe  to  the  wretch  who  wounds 
his  keen  ear  with  a  false  note.  At  other  times,  when  the  musical  waves 
run  smoothly,  Wagner  ceases  almost  entirely  to  beat  the  time,  and  a 
most  winning  smile  is  the  doubly  appreciated  reward  of.  his  musicians 
for  a  particularly  well  executed  passage.  In  brief,  Wagner  is  as  great 
a  virtuoso  on  the  orchestra  as  Liszt  on  the  pianoforte,  or  Joacliim  on 
the  violin. 

The  result  of  this  naasterly  performance  of  the  Ninth  Symphony  will, 
we  have  no  doubt,  be  a  very  beneficial  one,  the  more  so  as  many  of  t^e 
most  eminent  artists  and  conductors  of  Germany  were  present  amongst 
the  audience  or  performers.  We  mention  only  the  names  of  Messrs. 
Riedel  and  Swendsen  from  Leipzig,  Cornelius  from  Munich,  Richter 
from  Pesth,  and  Dannreuther  from  London.  The  solo-quartett  con- 
sisted of  Messrs.  Niemann  and  Betz  and  Mesdames  Lehmann  and  Jach- 
mann-Wagner. 

To  judge  from  the  energy  of  Wagner,  and  the  admiring  devotion  of 
the  whole  audience,  as  shown  on  this  occasion,  the  final  success  of  the 
master's  grand  scheme  may  be  expected  with  certainty. 

1  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  pointing  out  the  more  striking 
differences  between  Wagner's  interpretation  of  the  Ninth  Symphony 
and  the  traditional  way  in  which  this  work  is  generally  performed  both 
in  Germany  and  in  this  country.  This,  however,  cannot  be  done  with- 
out frequent  references  to  score  and  metronome,  and  would  therefore 
exceed  by  far  the  scope  aifd  limits  of  this  letter.  F.  HCffer. 


NOTE. 

Liszt's  Concerto  for  Pianoforte  in  E  Flat  was  performed  with 
great  success  at  the  Sixth  Philharmonic  Concert,  by  Mr.  F. 
Hartvigson.  This  is  the  third  time.that  the  work  has  been  played 
in  London,  and  by  each  consecutive  hearing  it  seems  to  gain 
more  and  more  upon  the  audience.  The  genuine  and  unanimous 
applause  which  rewarded  Mr.  Hartvigson's  brilliant  rendering  at 
the  most  conservative  of  our  musical  Institutes  seems  indeed  to 
indicate  a  strong  current  of  public  opinion  in  the  direction  of 
more  advanced  art-tendencies.  It  might  be  interesting  from  a 
psychological  as  well  as  from  a  musical  point  of  view  to  draw 
a  parallel  between  the  three  excellent  pianists  to  whom  we  owe 
the  reproduction  of  Liszt's  work  within  the  last  two  years.  As 
far  as  brilliancy  of  technical  execution  and  verve  is  concerned, 
Mr.  Hartvigson  need  not  shun  a  comparison  with  either  Mr.  Bache 
or  Mr.  Dannreuther,  while  we  sometimes  missed  in  his  playing 
that  poetical  appreciation  of  the  finest  intentions  of  the  compo- 
sition which  more  than  fully  make  up  for  what  the  latter  artist 
may  here  and  there  want  in  physical  strength.  In  Mr.  Bache  we 
most  admire  the  firm  grasp  of  the  whole  rhythmical  and  melo- 
dious purpose  of  the  work,  as  shown  in  his  masterly  way  of 
phrasing  and  declaiming  the  single  musical  passages.  During 
the  whole  performance  on  Monday  we  remarked  a  slight  ten- 
dency (we  must  suppose  on  the  part  of  the  conductor)  to  take 
the  tempo  in  the  cantabile  passages  too  quickly,  while  Mr.  Manns, 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  performance,  seemed  rather  inclined  to  do 
a  little  too  much  in  the  other  direction. 
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Philosophy  and  Physical  Science. 

Darwinism  In  MoralS}  and  other  Essays.   By  Frances  Power  Cobbe. 
Williams  and  Norgate. 

This  book  consists  partly  of  popular  essays  on  religious 
history  and  biography,  and  partly  of  discussions  which, 
without  being  less  popular  in  tone,  have  a  more  scientific 
aim,  and  show  more  independent  thought.  Among  these 
latter  is  the  essay  which  gives  the  title  to  the  book.  Miss 
Cobbe,  while  welcoming  Evolutionism  as  rather  helpful  than 
hostile  to  religion  properly  understood,  attacks  Mr.  Darwin's 
special  view  of  the  evolution  of  morals  :  under  two  heads, 
"  first,  his  theory  of  the  nature  of  conscientious  repentance, 
which  represents  it  as  solely  the  triumph  of  a  permanent 
over  a  transient  instinct ;  secondly,  his  frank  admission  that 
though  another  animal,  if  it  became  intelligent,  might  acquire 
a  moral  sense,  yet  that  he  sees  no  reason  why  this  moral 
sense  should  be  the  same  as  ours."  On  the  former  point 
Miss  Cobbe  aigues  effectively,  first,  that  the  peculiar  quality 
of  Remorse  (as  distinct  from  regret)  is  unexplained ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  being  in  whom  "  instincts  of  S)rmpathy 
and  goodwill  to  his  fellows ''  are  normal  and  selfish  impulses- 
exceptional  is  scarcely  ancient — or  even  modern — ^man,  as 
history  shows  him.  There  is  probably  some  carelessness 
of  statement  in  Mr.  Darwin's  exposition  of  his  own  theory. 
If  in  the  "  permanent  social  impulse  "  we  include  not  merely 
goodwill  towards  other  men,  but  also  desire  of  their  appro- 
bation and  dread  of  their  displeasure  both  in  itself  and  its 
consequences  (not  omitting  l5ie  displeasure  of  superhuman 
beings),  the  view  becomes  more  plausible.  And  Mr.  Darwin 
seems  to  have  intended  to  include  these,  as  Mr.  Spencer 
and  others  have  expressly  done.  On  the  general  subject  of 
evolution  in  morals.  Miss  Cobbe's  remarks,  though  intelli- 
gent and  often  eloquent,  seem  to  involve  one  or  two  common 
confusions  of  ideas.  First,  the  unhappy  ambiguity  of  the 
term  '^  Utilitarianism "  leads  her  to  confound  the  derivation 
of  ^^farm  of  duty  (with  the  peculiar  emotions  that  accom* 
pany  it)  from  experiences  of  individual  utility  with  the- 
reference  of  the  waiter  of  duty  to  the  standard  of  universal 
utility.  Otherwise  the  historical  genesis  of  the  moral  feculty 
ought  to  be  comparatively  indifferent  to  Jier,  p^  hecjrenftrzd 
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principle  that  "  the  ancestry  does  not  degrade  the  progeny." 
If  man  has  sprung  from  tlie  Ascidian,  and  yet  is  no  less 
man,  Duty  may  have  sprung  from  Pleasure  and  Pain,  and 
yet  be  no  less  Duty.  Again,  the  issue  between  Utihtarianism 
and  Intuitionism  as  a  Sieory  of  Practice  is  only  indirectly 
connected  with  any  evolutional  hypothesis :  and  a  further 
distinction  is  necessary  between  an  explanation  of  common- 
sense  morality  as  it  is  and  an  exposition  of  morality  as  it 
ought  to  be.  Because  a  utiUtarian  holds  that  the  current 
rules  of  social  behaviour  have  a  general  reference  to  the 
well-being  of  the  community,  he  does  not  therefore  regard 
them  as  the  final  axiomata  media  of  scientific  Utihtarianism. 
This  distinction — ^for  want  of  which  both  Locke  and  Mr. 
Spencer  have  been  unfairly  attacked — Miss  Cobbe  does  not 
sufficiently  bear  in  mind  in  criticizing  Mr.  Darwin's  well- 
known  suggestion  of  the  hypothetical  morality  in  an  intel- 
IcctuaUsed  bee-hive,  where  "  unmarried  females  would  think 
it  a  sacred  duty  to  kill  their  brothers,  and  mothers  would 
strive  to  kill  their  fertile  daughters."  It  is  on  these  habits 
that  the  well-being  of  the  bee-community  would  seem  at 
present  to  depend ;  and  we  may  grant  that  they  would  be 
represented  as  rules  in  the  conscience  of  an  average  member 
of  the  hive.  But  a  superior  bee,  we  may  feel  sure,  would 
aspire  to  a  milder  solution  of  the  Population-question  :  and 
if  we  compare  Mr.  Darwin's  hypothesis  with  the  actual 
human  conscience,  we  can  find  a  tolerable  parallel  in  the 
moral  sense  of  an  Eleazar  or  an  Alva.  And  Miss  Cobbe 
does  not- sufficiently  put  herself  at  the  point  of  view  of 
Utilitarianism  to  see  that  its  principle  admits  of  almost  any 
degree  of  variation  in  actual  rules  without  giving  up  the 
absoluteness  of  Duty. 

In  two  essays  on  "  Unconscious  Cerebration "  and 
"Dreams,"  Miss  Cobbe,  while  giving  an  excellent  popular 
exposition  of  Dr.  Cajpenter's  theory,  bases  on  it  a  peculiar 
argument  for  the  non-dependence  of  soul  on  body.  In 
dreams,  as  due  to  unconscious  cerebration,  the  real,  respon- 
sible Ego,  the  essence  of  which  is  Will,  is  not  concerned : 
hence,  argues  Miss  Cobbe,  we  find,  as  we  should  expect, 
that  the  sense  of  voluntary  effort  and  the  phenomena  of 
moral  emotion  are  curiously  absent  from  our  dream-life. 
The  argument  is  ingenious :  and  if  the  facts  on  which  it 
rests  are  ascertained  by  a  wide  induction,  they  are  certainly 
striking.  But  Miss  Cobbe  seems  scarcely  to  contend  for 
their  universahty:  my  own  experience  affords  opposite  in- 
stances :  and  I  should  have  thought  that  the  consciousness 
of  violent  voluntary  effort  was  incident  to  most  nightmares, 
and  that  moral  feeling  was  rather  both  present  and  absent 
incongruously  (hke  other  dream-phenomena)  than  absent 
altogether.  Moreover,  in  the  whole  discussion,  it  is  not 
sufficiently  observed  that  the  phenomena  of  dreams  are  not 
in  themselves  unconscious,  though  involuntarily  originated : 
and  that  as  conscious*  they  cannot  be  clearly  thought  as 
purely  material  changes. 

The  remaining  essays  show  the  same  transparent  live- 
liness of  style,  the  same  good  sense,  wide  and  ready 
sympathy,  frank  and  vivacious  optimism,  as  the  other 
writings  of  the  author.  Miss  Cobbe  is  an  excellent  popu- 
lariser,  and  treats  of  the  phenomena  of  rehgious  history  in 
a  thoroughly  intelligent  and  well-instructed  manner,  with 
much  sobriety  of  judgment  and  -  occasionally  penetrating 
suggestiveness.  The  tone  of  the  essays  is  not  so  much 
scientific  as  docile  to  and  receptive  of  science.  Pure  Theism 
appears  here  in  a  somewhat  sectarian  attitude,  if  we  may 
apply  the  term  "  sectarian "  to  indicate  a  polemical  purpose 
carried  out  with  no  bitterness  or  unfairness,  but  everywhere 
apparent :  whether  she  points  to  the  Oriental  exaggeration 
of  verbal  inspiration,  parallels  Aryan  with  Semitic  sacred 
literature,  or  notices  the  serpent  and  tree  worship  in  Eden. 


Perhaps  the  best  thing  in  the  book  is  a  discussion  of  "  Auri- 
cular Confession":  unfortunately  few  of  those  to  whom  the 
question  is  one  of  practical  importance  are  prepared  to 
argue  it  merely  on  the  basis  of  spiritual  experience. 

H.  SiDCWICK. 


Notes  of  Discoveries  and  Scientific  Work. 

Psychology, 
Mr.  Roden  Noel  contributes  to  the  June  number  of  Contemporary 
RevUw  a  remarkably  vigorous  and  original,  but  at  the  same  time  singu- 
larly incoherent  article  on  the  Philosophy  of  Perception.  The  inco- 
herence is  partly  due  to  plethora  of  matter :  Mr.  Isoel  attempts  not 
merely  to  expound  a  somewhat  complicated  theory  of  his  own,  but  to 
present  it  in  relation  to  the  views  of  Berkeley,  Kant,  Hamilton,  Mill, 
M^rtineau,  with  incidental  notices  of  Hegel  and  others  :  moreover, 
Mr.  Noel  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  Philosophy  of  Perception,  but 
indulges  in  swift,  abrupt  digressions  into  cognate  subjects,  which  break 
the  continuity  of  his  exposition.  But  there  seems  to  be  some  deeper 
incoherence  in  his  theory  itself,  due,  we  think,  to  a  source  fertile  in 
confusion  in  later  English  philosophy,  a  Kantian  element  imperfectly 
harmonized  with  indigenous  notions.  Mr.  Noel  holds  that  we  have 
intuitive  and  certain  knowledge  of  the  non-ego,  as  that  which  resists 
our  effort :  that  reflection  shows  us  percipient  of  this  non-ego  as  having 
primary  and  secondary  qualities,  and  that  the  supposed  scientific 
grounds  for  rejecting  this  affirmation  are  not  really  vdid.  But  to  the 
question  whether  these  qualities  exist,  as  perceived,  out  of  perception  he 
offers  two  different  answers,  between  which  he  seems  to  hesitate.  The 
first  is  &at  secondary  qualities,   and  to  some  extent  primary,   are 

**  created  in  perception comparatively  dark  external  qusdities 

being  brought  into  relation  with  corresponding  internal  capacities,  the 
vari- coloured  flame  of  consciousness  spnngs  between."  Whatever  may 
be  said  for  this  theory,  it  certainly  does  not  "  satisfy  common  sense*' : 
accordingly,  Mr.  Noel  offers  for  more  complete  satisfaction  his  second 
answer.  Colour,  as  we  perceive  it,  may  be  a  property  of  the  lumini- 
ferous  ether  :  the  different  undulations  may  actually  be  coloured  red, 
blue,  &c. :  and  similarly  in  the  case  of  sound,  though  it  is  less  clear 
that  we  naturally  conceive  resonance  (as  distinct  from  vibration)  to  exist 
in  things  when  perceived.  Here  again  the  divergence  from  common 
sense  is  greater  than  Mr.  Noel  seems  to  see  :  a  rose,  causing  red  undu- 
lations in  the  space  between  it  and  our  eyes,  is  not  the  red  rose  that  we 
naturally  believe  in.  A  deeper  diflficulty  emerges  when  Mr.  Noel  adds 
suddenly  that  "  the  whole  external  fhing  and  its  qualities is  phe- 
nomenal as  well  as  noumenal.  It  is  in  time  and  space."  But  if  what 
is  in  space  is  phenomenal,  primary  qualities  are  only  known  to  us  as 
they  appear,  i.  e,  other  thaii  they  are  apart  from  our  apprehension  :  and 
we  seem  landed  in  the  first  theory  again.  Part  of  the  article  is  taken 
up  with  a  subtle  and  closely  reasoned  polemic  against  Theism — or  rather 
against  Divine  Creation  as  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  universe. 


Geography, 

Lake  Tanganyika. — The  welcome  telegram  from  Zanzibar  which 
confirms  Dr.  Livingstone's  safetv  also  decides  the  long  vexed  question 
of  whether  Lake  Tanganyika  belongs  to  the  Nile  basin  in  the  negative, 
and  apparently  leaves  no  other  possible  outlet  for  the  fresh  waters  of 
this  great  lake  than  the  unvisited  Lufiji  river,  which  reaches  the  east 
coast  in  Lat.  8®  S.  It  does  not,  however,  contain  anv  opinion  as  to 
the  ultimate  outflow  of  the  Chambeze  lake-chain,  and  this  may  be  to 
westward. 

New  Quinea. — A  very  interesting  risumi  of  the  efforts  now  being 
made  to  explore  this  the  least  known,  though  perhaps  the  largest,  of 
the  East  India  Islands,  its  area  being  more  than  double  that  of  the 
British  Isles,  is  given  in  Petertnanfis  MUtheilungen.  The  causes  which' 
have  now  made  this  equatorial  island  a  centre  of  attraction  appear  to  be 
as  varied  as  the  nationalities  among  which  interest  has  been  excited. 
A  Russian  expedition,  having  the  scientific  exploration  of  New  Guinea 
for  its  chief  object,  left  St.  Petersburg  in  October  1870  (see  Academy^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  442),  and,  passing  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan  by  Tahiti 
and  ie  Samoan  Archipelago,  rested  at  Astrolabe  Bay,  a  deep  inlet  of 
Papua,  in  September  1871.  Letters  received  from  the  leader  of  the 
expedition,  N.  v.  Maklai,  state  that  he  contemplated  remaining  at  this 
station  for  a  few  months  to  study  the  habits  and  lang^iage  of  the  natives 
before  attempting  to  penetrate  into  the  interior.  The  Papuans  of  this 
coast  are  exceedingly  savage,  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  use  of 
iron,  and  few  had  ever  seen  Europeans.  An  expedition  from  Italy, 
under  Odoardo  Beccari,  a  botanist  known  through  his  travels  in  Borneo 
and  the  Bogos  country,  and  de  Albertis,  is  also  believed  to  be  at  pre- 
sent in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  Guinea.  Commercial  relations  have 
recently  sprung  up  between  the  islands  of  Torres  Strait  and  the  south 
coast  of  New  Guinea,  and  these  trade  channels  mr     -^  -■ 
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openings  for  exploration.  Last  year  the  London  Missionaiy  Society 
founded  a  number  of  stations  on  the  south-eastern  peninsula,  under 
charge  of  educated  natives  of  the  Tonga  Archipelago ;  the  missionaries 
Murray  and  Macfarlane,  under  whose  superintendence'  these  stations 
were  established,  describe  the  splendid  tropical  scenery  of  Redscar  Bay, 
closed  inland  by  the  massive  heights  of  Stanley  Mountains,  rising  13,000 
feet  At  this. place  an  earthen  jar  was  presented  by  the  natives  to  one 
of  the  missionaries,  and  the  gold  dust  used  in  its  composition  giving 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  precious  metal  in  this  neighbourhood, 
a  vessel  carrying  sixty  gold-diggers  was  fitted  out  at  Sydney  in  January 
1872  to  explore  the  coast ;  it  suffered  shipwreck  on  the  reefs  during 
the  passage.  A  movement  favouring  a  German  colonization  of  New 
Guinea  [having  been  propagated  in  Australia,  the  Dutch  have  been 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  property  in  the  island,  and  a  vessel  has 
left  Batavia  to  take  formal  possession  of  that  district  which  does  not 
fall  within  the  nominal  limit  of  their  territories  in  the  East  Indies. 

The  Russian  Qeographloal  Societies. — The  explorations  recently 
carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  Imperial  Geographical  Society  of 
Russia  and  its  branches  at  Irkutsk,  Tashkend,  Orenburg,  and  Tiflis, 
along  the  whole  vast  line  of  Asiatic  and  European  frontier,  forms  the 
subject  of  an  essay  by  Herr  Sporer  in  the  above  mentioned  joumaL  In 
the  farthest  comer  of  Asiatic  Russia,  the  expedition'of  1870  to  the  land  of 
the  Tchukchees  has  led  to  the  publication  of  a  new  general  map  of  North- 
eastern Siberia,  while  the  meteorological  station  founded  at  Verkhoiansk 
has  already  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  climate  of  the  far  north. 
The  important  journey  of  the  Archimandrite  Palladius  in  the  Amur- 
Ussuri  region  and  Manchuria  has  already  been  noticed  in  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society ;  the  map  of  his  companion,  the 
topographer  Nachwdnych,  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  Asiatic  geo- 
graphy. Of  not  less  import  was  Prschewalski*s  expedition  to  the 
land  of  the  Ordos  tribes  and  the  Koko  Nor,  though  the  results  of  his 
travels  have  not  yet  been  made  public.  In  Western  Mongolia  official 
journeys  have  been  made  to  Khobdo  and  Uliassutai ;  then  we  have 
Fedchenko^s  exploration  through  Kokand  to  the  borders  of  Eastern 
Turkestan ;  and  the  labours  of  M.  Struve,  who  has  determined  the 
accurate  chartography  and  longitudes  of  many  points  in  Western 
Turkestan.  Kuldsha  has  been  taken  possession  of  by  Russia,  and 
this  is  the  starting-point  for  an  examination  of  the  range  of  the  Thian 
Shan.  Along  the  East  Caspian  coast  the  garrisoned  positions  of  Kras- 
novodsk,  Midiaelovsk,  and  Mulla-Kari,  appear  to  be  a  failure  from  a 
commercial  and  strate^c  point  of  view,  as  they  are  rendered  almost 
uninhabitable  from  their  barren  and  waterless  condition,  and  are  sepa- 
rated by  the  desert  from  the  trade  of  Khiva.  The  meteorological  stations 
founded  at  Krasnovodsk  and  Fort  Alexandrovsk,  on  the  peninsula  of 
Mangischlak,  on  the  other  hand,  are  a  real  gain  to  science.  A  railway 
connecting  the  Black  Sea  with  the  Caspian  t]uY>ugh  Tiflis,  as  is  proposed, 
would  greatly  facilitate  commerce  with  Persia.  The  frontier  country  of 
Trans-Caucasia  is  being  examined  by  the  experienced  explorers  Radde 
and  Sivers,  and  very  interesting  results  respecting  the  vertical  distri- 
bution of  vegetation  are  being  collected. 

The  Morement  of  Depression  of  the  Andes.— The  number  of 
Ausland  for  May  13  gives  a  list  of  the  altitudes  of  some  of  the 
more  important  points  in  the  Andes,  determined  at  distinct  intervals  of 
time.  The  heights  were  found  to  have  diminished  on  each  occasion 
that  they  were  measured.  Quito  was  found  by  La  Condamine  in  1745 
to  be  9596  feet  above  the  sea ;  by  Humboldt  in  1803,  9570  feet ;  by 
Boussingault  in  1831,  9567  feet ;  by  Orton  m  1867,  9520  feet ;  and  l^ 
Reiss  and  Stiibel  in  1870^  9350  feet  Quito  has  sunk  246  feet  in  125 
years,  and  Pichincha  218  feet  in  the  same  period.  Its  crater  has  sunk 
425  feet  during  the  last  twenty-six  years,  and  Antisana  165  feet  in 
sixty-fiwr  years.  Numbers  are  given  in  each  case  tracing  their  gradual 
descent 

A  paper  on  recent  gec«raphical  woik  in  the  United  States  appears  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Science  for  May.  During  the  past  years  the 
triangulation  of  Lakes  Superior,  Michigan,  St  Clair,  and  Champlain, 
has  been  in  progress,  while  other  surveys  are  being  carried  on  by 
Wheeler,  in  Nevada  and  Arizona,  of  the  territory  south  of  the  Central 
Pacific  Railway ;  by  Raymond  of  the  River  Yukon  in  Alaska,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel  by  Professor  King.  Many  surveys  and 
reconnoissances  have  been  made  by  the  Engineer  Corps,  or  are  in  pro- 
gress, of  the  Western  River;  amon^  them  one  of  the  vicinity  of  Vicks- 
buig,  **  the  key  of  the  Mississippi  valley,"  was  undertaken  through  a 
too  well  founded  apprehension  that  the  river  will  seek  a  new  channel  at 
that  point  and  leave  Vicksburg  an  inland  town.  The  reconnoissance 
of  a  second  railway  route  across  the  continent  by  way  of  the  Upper 
Missouri  and  the  Columbia  Valley  has  added  greatly  to  the  knowledge 
of  that  country. 

An  important  original  paper,  iUnstrated  with  a  map,  describing  the 
mountainous  countxy  which  forms  a  continuation  of  the  highland  of 
Abyssinia  to  the  northward,  and  its  iiUiabitants,  now  under  Egyptian 
rule,  has  been  pubhshed  by  "  Pasha  "  Munzinger,  the  well-known  ex- 
plorer, in  Petermantis  Mittheilungen,  An  account  of  this  journey  by 
Dr.  Beke  was  given  in  the  Athenaum. 


Thi&Zeitschriftder  GeseiUeh.JUr  Erdkundem  Berlin^  No.  36,  contBiiis 
a  synopsis,  extending  over  more  than  seventy  pages,  of  books,  essays 
maps,  and  plans,  that  have  appeared,  either  scparatdy  or  in  journals^ 
between  December  1870  and  the  end  of  November  1871,  on  matters 
relating  to  geography.  It  is  prepared  by  Dr.  Koner,  the  editor  of  the 
Zeitsc/nHflf  and  is  very  useful  tor  reference. 


Zoology. 

On  a  Malfonnation  of  the  Palate  in  Young  Lions.— In  a  paper 
"On  Hereditary  Transmission  of  Structural  Peculiarities"  {British 
and  Foreign  Med.-Chir,  Review^  April)  Dr.  Ogle  has  collected  a 
number  of  more  or  less  weU-authmticated  cases  referring  to  this 
subject  The  observations  made  on  the  breeding  of  lion-cubs  in  onr 
Zoological  Gardens  are  of  some  practical  interest.  The  author  has 
been  informed  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  the  superintendent  of  the  gardens 
in  Regent's  Park,  that  he  had  seen  about  fifty  lion-cubs  bom  m  that 
menagerie,  and  that  more  than  90  per  cent  had  cleft  palates.  Thej 
are  unable  to  suck  the  mother,  and  soon  perish.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  Dublin  Zoological  Gardens  not  less  than  eighty-six 
lion-cubs  have  been  successfully  reared,  this  number  representing 
rather  more  than  nine-tenths  of  those  bom.  Professor  Haug^ton 
considers  that  this  difference  is  not  attributable  to  climate,  but  is  due 
to  the  different  method  of  feeding  the  parents ;  while  in  London  the 
lions  are  fed  on  beef  and  horse-flesh,  with  bones  which  they  may  gnaw, 
but  of  which  they  are  unable  to  eat  any  portion.  Professor  Haughton 
feeds  the  lionesses  in  Dublin  twice  "a  week  on  goat's  meat  They 
devour  the  entire  animal,  bones  and  all,  thus  acquiring  the  requisite 
amount  of  bone  phosphates  for  the  perfect  development  of  the  cubs. 
Any  other  small  animal  will  answer  as  well  as  the  goat  Before 
this  plan  was  adopted  in  the  Dublin  gardens,  the  cubs  bom  Uiere 
perished  from  the  same  malformation  of  the  palate  as  in  London. 
Professor  Haughtcm's  experience  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  another 
feet,  viz.  that  birds  of  prey  which  are  taken  when  very  young  fiom 
the  nest,  and  fed  exclusively  on  meat  without  bone,  never  acquire 
sufficient  strength  of  bone  to  be  able  to  fly  or  even  to  stand.  Although 
they  grow  to  nearly  the  normal  size,  their  skeleton  lacks  the  earChy 
matter,  and  remains  so  soft  that  the  bones  are  eaaly  bent  or  broken. 

The  Zoological  Society  of  London  have  juA  issued  the  thiid  part  of 
their  Proceedings  for  the  year  1 871,  and  the  concluding  portion  of  the 
seventh  volume  of  their  Transactions,  There  can  be  no  question 
that  these  publications  are  unrivalled  in  periodical  zoological  literature, 
in  respect  of  variety  and  Quantity  of  contents  and  beauty  of  fllustration, 
and  are  not  surpassed  by  any  other  similar  work  as  regards  the 
importance  of  some  of  the  memoirs.  And  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
boons  to  the  working  zoologist  that  the  flourishing  state  of  the  fitmn^iif 
of  the  society  allows  these  valuable  publications  to  be  delivered  to  the 
fellows  and  members  for  the  low  price  of  a  guinea.  We  could  not  give 
here  in  any  detail  a  list  of  the  contents  of  this  volume  of  the  ProeeedingT. 
It  consists  of  823  pages,  and  is  illustrated  with  76  plates  <niost  of  them 
coloured),  and  a  large  number  of  woodcuts.  Among  the  154  com- 
munications we  find  some  20  noteworthy  papers  on  Mammals,  47  on 
Birds,  10  on  Reptiles,  7  on  Fishes,  16  on  Mollusks,  one  on  Crastaceans^ 
one  on  Aradmids,  7  on  Insects,  and  8  on  the  remaining  lower  animals. — 
The  seventh  volume  of  the  Transactions  contains  &9  pages,  and  is 
illustrated  with  73  plates,  the  following  being  the  most  recently  pub- 
lished memoirs  :  —7.  P.  L.  Sclater,  '*  On  Certain  Species  of  Deer  now 
or  lately  living  in  the  Society's  Menagerie  **  (pp.  333-352).  8  and  9. 
R.  Owen,  "On  Dinomis^  parts  xv.  and  xvi.  (pp.  353-396).  la 
W.  Peters,  "  Contributions  to  the  Knowledge  of  PectituUor^  a  Genus 
of  Rodent  Mammalia  from  North-Eastem  Africa."  11.  J.  Murie;, 
**  Researches  upon  the  Anatomy  of  Pinnipedia  ;  part  L  On  the  Walrus  " 
(pp.  411-464).  12.  J.  Murie,  '•  On  the  Dermal  and  Visceral  Structures 
of  the  Kagu,  Sun-bittem,  and  Boatbill"  (pp.  465-492).  13.  R«  O. 
Cunningham,  ''  On  some  Points  in  the  Anatomy  of  the  Steamer-duck 
{Micro^erus  cinereus) "  (pp.  493-502).  14.  J.  Murie,  **  On  the  Female 
Generative  Organs,  Viscera,  and^Fleshy  Parts  of  Ifyaena  irumnea'* 
(pp.  503-512).  15.  R.  Owen,  "On  the  Dodo;  part  ii.  Notes  on  the 
Articulated  Skeleton  of  the  Dodo  {Didus  ineptus)  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum" (pp.  513-526).  16.  J.  Murie,  '*  Researches  upon  the  AaaitOBiy 
of  the  Pinnipedia:  part  ii.  Descriptive  Anatomy  of  tbe  Seirlton 
{Otariajubata) "  (pp.  527-596). 

AmtaU  del  Museo  civico  di  Storia  naturcUe  di  Genova, — ^The  second 
volume  of  this  periodical  has  just  been  issued ;  it  is  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Marauis  J.  Doria,  to  whom  his  native  city  is  indebted 
for  the  foundation  of  a  museum  of  natnral  history,  which  appears  to  be 
dcrdopiag  into  one  of  the  most  important  scientific  institntiocis  in  Italy. 
The  present  volume  contains  the  following  papers : — i.  G.  Canestrini, 
"On  Italian  Opilionidae'*  (pp.  5-48).  2.  P.  M.  Ferrari,  "The 
Aphididae  of  Liguria  "  (pp.  49-85).  3.  S.  Trinchese,  "  A  New  Genus 
of  the  Family  of  Aeolididae  {Ereolama^  from  the  Mediterranean) " 
(pp.  86-132).  4.  G.  Mayr,  Fortrnddae  bomeensa^'  (pp.  133-^55). 
This  volume  is  illustrated  with  thirteen  beautiful  plates/part  of  which 
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Faam€  des  Vert^is  de  la  Smste,  par  Victor  Fatio.  Vol.  IIL  :  ffis- 
toire  naturelU  des  RtpHUs  et  des  Bairaciens,  Geneve  et  Bale.  With 
5  plates. — The  first  volume  of  this  work,  containing  the  mammals, 
appeared  in  1869 ;  the  second,  -which  will  contain  the  birds,  is  in  the 
coarse  of  preparation.  Although  the  subject  of  this  yolame  is  partly  the 
same  as  that  of  Lejrdig's  Saurians^  which  was  noticed  in  the  Academy^ 
No.  44  (vol  iii.  p.  112),  it  is  treated  in  a  veiy  different  manner,  the  author's 
original  observations  being  directed  more  to  the  habits  and  external 
chSacters  of  the  various  species  than  to  their  internal  structuro.  The 
work  will  be  found  of  great  service  to  the  local  naturalist,  but  for  the 
geneial  student  it  contains  too  mudi  matter  regarding  questions  of 
classification,  derived  from  standard  works  on  herpetology.  It  is, 
however,  of  interest  to  know  Dr.  Fatio's  reasons  which  induce  him  to 
distinguish  two  kinds  of  tessellated  snakes  ( Tropidonotus  viperintis  and 
T.  tessellatus\  and  two  of  brown  fh>gs  (Rana  temporaria  and  Rana 
agilis),  

Chemistry. 
The  Gxeenland  Meteoric  Iron.— Not  many  metres  from  the  spot 
on  the  shore  at  Ovifak  where  he  found  the  large  iron  masses  that  were 
described  in  the  Academy^  Feb.  i  (vol.  ill  p.  54),  Nordenskjold  ol»erved 
a  rock,  different  in  appearance  and  composition  from  the  basalt  of  the 
cliffs,  and  enclosing  iron  not  only  in  granules  and  spherular  masses,  but 
as  a  vein  of  the  metal  several  inches  wide,  and  several  feet  in  length. 
An  examination  of  the  iron  of  this  vein  forms  the  subject  of  a  paper  by 
W6hl«  in  the  Nachrichten  der  Kon,  GeselL  der  Wiss.  m  Gbttingen^ 
No.  i5l[i5thMay,  1872).  Themetal  has  the  appearance  ofgrey  cast  iron, 
has  a  bright  metallic  lustre,  is  very  hard  and  quite  unalterable  in  air, 
and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  5*82.  Nordenskjold  noticed  that  the  metal 
of  the  larger  masses,  when  heated,  gave  off  a  large  quantity  of  gas ; 
Wohler  finds  that  this  iron  evolves  more  than  100  times  its  volume  of  a 
gas  which  bums  with  a  pale  blue  flame,  and  is  carbonic  oxide  mixed  with 
a  little  carbonic  acid.  It  follows  firom  this,  writes  Wohler,  that  the  iron 
contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbon  and  a  compound  of  oxygen, 
and  that  the  metallic  mass  itself  can  at  no  time  have  been  exposed  to  a 
high  temperature.  The  iron  by  this  treatment  becomes  mudi  brighter 
than  before,  and  is  much  more  readily  soluble  in  acid  ;  but  it  still  leaves 
a  carbonaceous  residue.  A  fragment  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen 
lost  1 1 '09  per  cent  of  its  .weight :  in  other  words,  it  contained  that  per- 
centage of  oxygen.  Hydrochloric  acid  acts  but  slowly  and  pai'tially  on 
this  metal,  evolving  first  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  then  hydrogen  having 
the  odour  of  a  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  deposits  a  black  granular 
magnetic  powder,  which,  though  insoluble  in  cold  acid,  generates  on 
the  application  of -heat  a  gas  with  a  strong  odour  of  a  hydrocarbon, 
and  leaves  a  residue  of  amorphous  sooty  carbon  and  slightly  lustrous 
graphitic  particles.  By  treatment  with  iron  perchloride,  the  metal  dis- 
solved without  any  evolution  of  gas,  leaving  a  black  residue  of  about 
y>  per  cent,  which,  after  having  oeen  dried  at  200°,  lost  by  subsequent 
Ignition  in  hydrogen  19  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  water  being  formed. 
It  is  now  very  readily  attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid,  evolving  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  and  leaving  a  residue  of  nearly  pure  carbon,  partly  in 
powder,  partly  in  graphitic  scales.  Iron  and  hydrogen  chlorides  there- 
fore appear  to  dissolve  the  free  metal  only,  and  to  have  no  effect  on 
that  m  combination  with  oxygen  and  sulphur.  The  iron  has  the 
following  ultimate  percentage  composition  : — 

Iron 80*64 

Nickel z*i9 

Cobalt 0*49 

Phosphorus 0*15 

Sulphur a'8a 

Carbon 3*69 

Oxygen zz'09 

100*05 
As  regards  the  question  of  the  condition  in  which  this  large  amount  of 
oxygen  is  present  in  an  apparently  metallic  mass,  Wohler  is  at  present 
unable  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion.  From  its  homogeneous  character  and 
crystalline  structure,  it  might  be  assumed  to  constitute  a  compound  with 
iron  as  yet  unknown,  a  diferrous  oxide,  Fe,0,  were  it  not  that  this 
view  leaves  no  iron  for  combination  with  the  sulphur  and  carbon.  As, 
however,  Nordenskjold  has  found  octahedra  of  magnetite  in  another 
Ovifak  iron,  W<5hler  is  disposed  to  regard  the  mass  as  a  very  intimate 
mixture  of  magnetite,  of  which  there  would  be  40*2  per  cent,  with 
metallic  iron,  its  sulphide,  carbide,  and  phosphide,  its  alloys  of  nickel 
and  cobalt,  as  well  as  some  purt  carbon  in  isolated  particles.  The 
latter  undergoes  no  change  wnen  the  magnetite  and  carbide  by  the 
action  of  heat  generate  carbonic  oxide. 

Chlnamlne,  a  New  Alkaloid  In  Oinohona  sooolrubra.— Hesse, 
during  an  examination  of  cinchona  bark  from  the  Indian  plantations, 
founda  new  body,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  chinamine  {Ber, 
Deut,  Chem,  Gesell.  Berlin^  1872,  No.  6,  265).  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol 
provided  it  be  not  dilute,  and  is  rather  readily  taken  up  by  ether, 
separating  from  its  solutions  in  long  white  anhydrous  prisms,  resembling 
asbestos  in  appearance.  The  neutral  sulphate  ciystallizes  with  difficulty 
in  six-sided  plates  and  short  prisms.  With  chloride  of  gold,  the  solution 
of  itshydrocnlorate  gives  a  yellow  amorphous  precipitate,  which  soon 


becomes  purple  and  deposits  gold,  the  supematent  solution  becoming 
purple,  and  afterwards  brownish-red.  Dilute  solutions  in  acid  exhibit 
no  fluorescence  whatever,  nor  does  chinamine  strike  a  green  colour 
with  chlorine  and  ammonia.  It  is  barely  bitter,  but  its^  solutions  in 
acids  have  a  ratlier  bitter  taste.  It  melts  at  172°  C,  and  unless  kept 
for  some  minutes  in  a  state  of  fusion  crystallizes  on  cooling.  The 
author  hopes  shortly  to  ascertain  its  elementary  constitution. 

Amblygonite. — Under  the  name  of  *^  Montebrasite,"  Moissenet  and 
Des  Cloizeaux  last  year  described  a  new  mineral  species,  occurring  at 
Montebras,  Creuse,  and  bearing  in  its  physical  characters  a  great  resem- 
blance to  the  amblygonite  of  Amsdorf,  near  Penig,  that  Rammelsberg 
analysed  in  1845.  "^^c  mineral  in  each  case  is  a  fluophosphate  of 
aluminium,  lithium,  and  sodium,  the  French  containing  less  than  half 
the  phosphoric  acid  and  more  than  three  times  the  fluorine  of  the 
German  specimen.  So  ^eat  a  disparity  in  composition  being  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  Des  Cloueaux's  observations  of  the  perfect  accordance, 
as  regards  crystalline  form,  cleavage,  specific  gravity,  lustre,  and  hard- 
ness, of  "  montebrasite "  with  Rammelsberg's  amblygonite,  a  further 
examination  of  the  French  mineral  seemed  desirable.  This  has  been 
made  by  von  Kobell,  whose  paper,  read  before  the  Bavarian  Academy, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Jour,  prakt,  Chem,  1872,  Nos.  3  and  4,  112.  His 
analysis  of  the  Montebras  mineral  gave  results  that  differed  but  slightly 
from  those  originally  obtained  by  Rammelsberg  with  amblygonite. 
Within  a  few  da3rs  of  the  publication  of  von  Kobell*s  memoir  at 
Munich,  Rammelsberg  read  a  paper  in  Berlin  {Ber,  Deut.  Chem.  Gesell. 
Berlin,  1 872,  No.  3,  78)  on  the  same  subject.  His  results  correspond 
with  those  of  von  Kobell  in  all  important  respects,  with  the  single  and 
comparatively  trifling  exception  that  Rammelsberg  finds  the  alkaline 
metal  of  the  French  specimen  to  be  almost  exclusively  lithium.  Von 
Kobell  and  Rammelsberg  have  consequently  shown  the  mineral  of 
Montebras  to  be  amblygonite,  and  not  a  new  mineral  species.  Although 
Des  Cloizeaux  noticed  a  difference  in  the  mineral  for  the  two  localities 
as  regards  the  dispersion  of  the  optic  axes,  von  Kobell  contends  that 
this  feature  alone,  which  has  also  been  observed  in  mica  and  topaz, 
will  not  warrant  us  in  regarding  them  as  distinct  minerals.  Ambly- 
gonite, hitherto  a  rarity,  occurs  at  Montebras  in  compact  masses 
associated  with  wavellite  and  calaite  in  a  bed  of  tin  ore.  Rammelsberg, 
since  analysing  the  mineral  a  second  time,  believes  its  composition  to 
be  represented  by  the  formula  3(Li,Na)Fl-i-2AlP,0,.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Chemical  Society  of  Paris  {Revue  scient^que^  27th 
April,  1872,  1049)  it  was  stated  by  Pisani  that  some  weeks  before  the 
publication  of  die  papers  of  von  Kobell  and  Rammelsberg  he,  in  a 
note  in  the  Comptes  rendus^  established  the  identity  of  the  "monte- 
brasite ''  of  Moissenet  vrith  amblygonite. 

Diiodhydiin. — This  substance,  the  existence  of  which  has  hitherto 
been  doubted,  has  been  prepared  by  Nahmacher  {Ber.  Deut.  Chem. 
Gesell.  Berlin^  No.  8,  13th  May,  1872)  by  heating  dichlorhydrin  with 
potassium  iodide  in  excess  for  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  in  closed 
tubes  in  a  salt  bath.  The  dark-coloured  product  is  freed  from  the  iodine 
which  gives  it  Uiis  hue  by  shaking  it  with  mercury  or,  what  is  still 
better,  weak  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water.  It  is  a  pale  yellow  oily  body, 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  2*4,  and  forming  at  from  — 16°  to  —20®  a 
white  crystalline  mass.  Analysis  gave  numbers  corresponding  with  the 
formula  C^H ,1,0.  It  cannot  be  distilled  without  decomposition ;  a 
strong  odour  of  acrolein  is  observed,  and  water,  allylic  alcohol,  and 
allylic  iodide  pass  over.  The  author  also  communicates  the  results  of  his 
investigation  of  the  action  of  ammonia  on  dichlorhydrin  and  diiodhydrin. 

Seljaite. — Striiver  has  recently  published  a  paper,  in  the  Atti  delta  R. 
Accad.  di  Tbrifuft  on  a  colourless  transparent  mineral  occurring  with 
aiihydrite  at  Geibroula,  in  Piedmont,  and  crystallizing  in  the  quadratic 
system.  Small  fragments  of  this  mineral  melt  in  the  flame  of  a 
candle;  it  is  insoluble  in  water  and  acids,  with  the  exception  of 
sulphuric  acid,  which  causes  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  fluoride.  The 
sulphuric  acid  solution  contained  39*64  per  cent,  of  magnesia,  and  the 
chemical  and  physical  characters  of  this  mineral  led  Striiver  to  consider 
it  a  magnesium  fluoride  analogous  to  fluor-spar  in  composition. 

Concentrated  Ozone. — By  varying  the  form  and  construction  of  his 
ozone  tubes,  A.  Houzeau  {Comptes  rendus,  74,  256)  has  devised  an 
ozoniseur  which,  with  a  Ruhmkorff  giving  a  spark  from  2  to  3  centim.  in 
length,  yields  ozone  of  a  highly  concentrated  kind.  He  has  no  difficulty 
in  producing  oxygen  contaming  from  60  to  120  milligrammes  of  ozone 
to  the  litre,  accormng  as  the  temperature  is  15°  or  —30  ,  and  he  has  since 
constructed  an  apparatus  yielding  188  milligrammes  of  ozone  to  the  litre. 
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History. 

Von  Helfert's  History  of  Austria.  [GeschichU  OesUrreichs  vom  Aus- 
gange  des  Wieiicr  October- Aufstandes^  1848.  Von  Joseph  Alexander 
Freiherm  von  Helfert.  HI.:  Die  Thronbesteigung  des  Kaisers 
Franz  Joseph  I.]     Prag :  Tempsky. 

In  the  preface  to  this  (the  third)  volume  of  his  History  of 
Austria^  Baron  Helfert  acknowledges  that  he  has  not  given 
it  to  the  world  without  a  certain  feeling  of  anxiety.  Twenty- 
two  years  is  a  long  period,  but  still  it  is  not  long  enough  to 
secure  that  perfect  "objectivity"  which,  more  than  any 
other  quality,  is  required  of  the  historian.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  Austria,  where  of  the  questions  raised  in  1848 
so  many  still  await  their  final  answer.  Some  might  add 
that  our  author,  the  son  of  a  high-placed  official  before 
1848,  and  himself  under-secretary  in  the  ministry  of  educa- 
tion when  Count  Leo  Thun  was  minister,  has  been  too  much 
involved  in  political  controversies  for  his  impartiality  to  be 
considered  above  suspicion.  And  at  the  outset  of  this 
notice  it  may  be  observed  that  the  work  is  to  a  certain 
extent  that  of  an  advocate.  It  is  true  that  the  author 
professes,  and  has  doubtless  endeavoured,  to  place  himself 
in^  a  position  above  considerations  of  party.  But  his  own 
views,  and  those  of  the  class  with  which  he  is  connected, 
necessarily  .tinge  the  most  conscientiously  written  narrative. 
The  peculiar  sources  of  information  to  which  he  has  had 
access  have  contributed  to  this  result  The  Windischgratz 
family  placed  at  his  disposal  the  papers  left  by  the  late 
Prince  Alfred,  the  "  Poliorcetes  "  of  1848.  Like  the  Duke"of 
Wellington,  whom  he  resembled  in  a  certain  narrow-minded 
conservative  conscientiousness,  the  prince  seems  to  have 
kept  copies  of  all  papers  of  any  importance  that  passed 
through  his  hands.  His  brother-in-law,  Felix  Schwarzen- 
berg,  on  the  other  hand,  left  not  a  memorandum  behind  him ; 
but  the  omission  has  been  to  some  extent  supplied  by  cor- 
respondence preserved  by  a  member  of  that  house,  of  one 
who  was  intimately  associated  with  both  the  princes  at  the 
time  when  the  ministry  Schwarzenberg-Stadion  was  con- 
stituted. Besides  these  two  important  sources,  Baron 
Helfert  has  received  a  number  of  private  communications 
from  actors  or  spectators  in  the  drama  which  he  relates. 
As  several  of  his  informants  especially  desired  that  their 
anonymity  should  be  preserved,  our  author,  not  allowed  to 
name  all,  does  not  name  any  of  them,  merely  indicating  the 
source  and  character  of  each  contribution  by  such  notices  as 
"  Privat-(Diplomatie),"  "  Privat-(Staatskanzlei),"  and  the  like. 
It  is  amusing  to  observe  how  many  of  those  contributed  by 
members  of  the  Austrian  aristocracy  are  written  in  French. 
None  of  these  private  communications  are  derived  from 
"Hberal"  sources  either  German  or  Hungarian,  a  fact  in 
itself  sufficiently  significant. 


With  regard  to  the  central  event  which  has  given  its  title 
to  the  volume,  the  abdication  of  Ferdinand  and  the  acces- 
sion of  Francis  Joseph,  the  author  draws  on  his  own  ex- 
perience, having  been  himself  one  of  the  chosen  few  admitted 
to  witness  the  scene  in  the  archbishop^s  palace  at  Olmiitz. 
Naturally  he  dwells  at  great  length  on  that  event,  its  causes 
and  consequences,  and  in  so  doing  displays  very  con- 
spicuously the  peculiar  artifice  of  his  history — a  certain 
trick  of  literary  perspective  whereby  trifles  in  which  the 
writer  takes  an  interest  axe  made  to  obscure  events  more 
important,  but  withal  less  agreeable  to  relate.  For  instance, 
the  most  important  question  with  respect  to  the  abdication 
of  Ferdinand  was  its  relation  to  the  Hungarian  constitution. 
But  this  question  is  dismissed  by  a  statement  that  after 
Schwarzenberg  had  heard  the  opinion  of  Baron  Jdsika,  for- 
merly Hofkanzler  for  Transylvania,  the  only  Hungarian 
statesman  consulted  on  the  point,  the  latter  lost  all  credit 
in  the  eyes  of  the  all-powerful  minister-president.  What 
opinion  a  transcendental  cynic  like  Prince  FeUx  had  of  a 
fellow  aristocrat  is  a  matter  worth  knowing;  whether  the 
Hungarian  constitution  was  violated  or  not  appears  to  a 
courtier  and  a  bureaucrat  to  be  too  trifling  to  be  discussed. 
In  fact  the  parts  relating  to  Hungarian  affairs  form  perhaps 
the  weakest  portion  of  the  book.  Throughout  the  three 
volumes  they  are  discussed  in  a  narrow  incidental  way, 
which  not  only  does  not  give  the  reader  a  broad  general 
view  of  the  controversy,  but  does  not  even  afford  him 
materials  from  which  he  might  form  a  view  of  his  own. 
The  form  in  which  tlie  history  is  written,  its  slavish  and 
inartistic  adherence  to  chronological  order,  the  way  in  which 
the  author  tries  to  fasten  his  reader's  attention  down  to  the 
details  of  revolutionary  excesses  and  follies  put  before  him, 
while  he  is  as  much  as  possible  prevented  from  looking 
before  and  after,  from  contemplating  the  wretched  obscu- 
rantism that  existed  until  1848,  or  the  absolutist  severity 
that  prevailed  as  soon  as  the  revolution  had  been  crushed — 
all  these  literary  devices  not  only  throw  suspicion  on  the 
"  objectivity  "  claimed  by  the  author  in  his  preface,  but  they 
diminish  the  value  of  his  work  as  a  histor)'.  One  of  his 
principles — that  of  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  future 
development  and  conduct  of  his  dramatis  personae — ^Is 
avowed  in  the  preface  to  his  third  volume,  and  explained  as 
dictated  by  a  feeling  of  delicacy  towards  living  individuals. 
As  a  last  peculiarity  of  method  which  diminishes  the  com- 
pleteness of  his  history  and  consequently  renders  it  often 
obscure  is  his  theory,  laid  down  in  the  preface  to  his  second 
volume,  that  modem  Austria  begins  not  with  the  revolution 
of  March  1848,  but  with  the  establishment  of  the  ministry 
of  Schwarzenberg-Stadion  at  the  end  of  that  year.  This 
theory,  apparently  suggested  by  his  dislike  of  the  revolution, 
will  commend  itself  to  most  minds  as  arbitrary  and  sophis- 
tical. It  certainly  has  the  effect  of  disturbing  the  natural 
order  of  his  story,  rendering  a  large  part  of  the  second 
volume  an  awkward  introduction  to  the  first. 

The  histories  of  the  present  day  have  been  divided 
into  historical  romances  and  historical  essays.  Following 
this  principle  of  classification,  the  book  before  us  must 
be  placed  in  the  first  division.  When  the  author  writes 
as  a  philosojDhical  historian,  he  is  generally  vague  and 
indefinite.  This  circumstance  makes  his  second  volume, 
in  which  he  gives  a  general  view  of  Europe  in  1848, 
decidedly  inferior  to  the  first,  wholly  taken  up  as  it  is 
with  the  siege  of  Vienna  by  Prince  Alfred  Windischgratz, 
and  also  to  the  third  now  before  us.  As  a  descriptive 
historian  he  has  great  merits,  notably  in  his  account  of 
the  bombardment  of  Vienna  and  of  the  desperate  struggle 
in  the  Jagerzeil,  as  recounted  in  the  first  volume.  He  con- 
tinually enlivens  the  narrative  with  details  at^p^L-brilliant 
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and  characteristic  of  the  people  he  is  describing.  Who  will 
not  recognise  the  Austrian  officers  who  complained,  when 
the  etiquette  of  the  service  required  their  attendance  at  the 
head-quarters  of  Windischgratz,  that  there  a  stiffness  pre- 
vailed "wie  beim  Maharadscha  der  drei  Arabien?"  He 
exhibits  other  quahties  of  an  historical  novelist  in  his  full- 
length  portraits  of  Prince  Alfred  Windischgratz,  Prince  Fehx 
Schwarzenberg,  and  Count  Francis  gtadion.  We  may  de- 
dine  to  accept  unreservedly  his  estimate  of  their  characters 
and  abilities,  but  at  any  rate  he  enables  us  to  understand 
what  manner  of  men  these  saviours  of  society  were,  at  any 
rate  as  they  appeared  to  intimate  and  friendly  observers. 
And  this  in  fact  is  tlie  point  of  view  from  which  the  book 
may  feirly  be  judged.  It  is  an  able,  and — if  we  except  a  few 
occasional  bursts  of  loyal  invective — a  moderate  apology  for 
the  party  which  triumphed  in  1849  and  has  since  suffered  so 
many  reverses,  stated  by  one  whose  experience  and  con- 
nections especially  qualified  him  as  its  apologist.  As  such 
it  will  serve  to  guide  and  assist  some  future  historian  when 
the  present  heat  of  political  controversy  in  Austria  has  sub- 
sided, but  can  hardly  fulfil  the  fond  expectations  professed 
by  the  author,  and  be  received  by  the  world  as  the  final 
impartial  verdict  of  history.  The  time  for  judging  the 
events  of  1848-9  without  anger  or  affection  has,  it  would 
seem,  not  yet  arrived.  Arthur  J.  Patterson. 


THE  HANSEATIC  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY, 


In  Whitsun-week  1871,  a  new  historical  society  was  founded  at 
Liibeck,  for  the  purpose  of  combining  once  more  all  those  cities 
which,  in  former  ages,  had  been  members  of  the  German  Hansa. 
According  to  a  resolution  passed  at  the  time,  invitations  to  join 
this  purely  literary  resurrection  of  the  famous  old  league  were 
sent  to  no  less  than  ninety-two  towns,  maritime  and  inland,  and 
including  those  which  long  since  have  been  separated  from  the 
body  politic  of  Germany— the  cities  of  Livonia  and  Esthonia,  as 
veil  as  of  Holland.  At  the  annual  meeting  which  took  place  at 
Liibeck  on  the  21st  and  22nd  of  May  last,  a  very  interesting  report 
was  brought  up  by  the  council.  It  states  that  thirty-eight  of  the 
cities  have  not  only  answered  in  the  afi&rmative,  but  are  willing 
to  contribute,  according  to  their  means,  an  annual  share  to  sup- 
port the  publications  of  the  society.  Considerable  sums  indeed 
will  be  forthcoming  from  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Liibeck,  from 
Cologne  and  Berlin,  and  from  the  principal  towns  of  the  Baltic 
and  of  Westphalia.  Amsterdam,  Harderwijk,  Venloo,  Deventer, 
Campen,  Amheim,  and  even  diminutive  Bolsward  and  Zutphen, 
have  joined  the  new  fraternity  with  sums  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  importance.  Eleven  other  places  have  expressed 
their  thanks,  and  added  their  regret  that  they  were  not  able 
to  join  in  the  same  way ;  whilst  the  remaining  forty-two  have, 
up  to  this  time,  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  answer  at  all. 
Besides  this  civic  membership,  there  is  another  individual  one, 
which,  since  last  year's  meeting,  has  risen  from  ninety  to  about 
120,  a  gathering  of  friends  and  students  of  mediaeval  history, 
government  and  city  officials,  keepers  of  record  offices,  pro- 
fessors of  universities  and  high-schools,  merchants,  lawyers, 
artists,  &c.  An  annual  payment  of  two  thalers  will  secure  to 
each  member  a  copy  of  the  journal,  the  first  annusJ  number  of 
which  is  to  contam  this  year's  report,  and  several  important 
contributions  to  the  history  and  the  laws  of  the  Hansa  Con- 
federation. During  the  meeting  itself,  a  circumstantial  account 
was  communicated  respecting  the  two  chief  works  which  have 
been  taken  in  hand  by  the  society.  The  first  is  to  be  an  edition 
of  the  so-called  Recesses,  i.e,  the  transactions  of  the  old  Hanse- 
atic  parliaments,  beginning  with  143 1,  as  the  earlier  ones  down 
to  that  year  are  already  in  course  of  publication  under  the 
direction  of  the  Munich  Historical  Commission.*  The  editor 
of  this  first  series  will  likewise  superintend  the  new  one,  the  chief 
labour  being  entrusted  to  two  young  scholars,  natives  of  Livonia, 
and  pupils  of  Professor  Waitz,  of  Gottingen,  Drs.  Hohlbaum 
and  von  der  Ropp.     The  most  important  materials  for  this  col- 
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lection  are  extant  in  the  archives  of  Prussia  proper  and  the 
German  provinces  of  Russia.  The  second  work,  which  also 
will  soon  be  begun,  is  a  collection  of  such  documents,  charters, 
despatches,  and  letters,  as  have  a  more  general  bearing  upon 
the  history  and  administration  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  and 
which  for  this  reason  cannot  be  printed  in  the  more  local 
collections  issued  by  the  special  historical  societies  of  Liibeck, 
Hamburg,  Bremen,  Brunswick,  Stralsund,  Cologne,  &c.  A  third 
undertaking  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  late  gathering, 
viz.  an  edition  of  the  oldest  version  or  versions  of  the  ancient 
Liibeck  code  of  laws,  to  which  public  attention  has  been 
directed  by  an  excellent  paper  of  Professor  FrensdorfT,  of  G6t- 
tingen.  Dr.  Wehmiann,  the  principal  archivist  at  Liibeck,  then 
communicated  to  the  society  his  researches  on  the  origin  of  the 
ancient  patrician  families  of  that  city,  and  their  relations  with 
and  difference  from  the  families  of  the  nobility  and  gentry. 
Professor  Mantels  followed  with  a  description  of  the  ways  and 
means  by  which  the  old  Liibeck  traders  fetched  relics  of  the 
saints  from  England  (Canterbury)  and  from  Venice,  and  Pro- 
fessor Pauli,  of  Gottingen,  discussed  the  early  use  and  the  value 
of  the  word  "  Hansa"  in  English  documents  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries.  A  visit  was  alsoTmade  to  the  old  archives, 
still  kept  in  a  lofty  chapel  of  St  Mary's  Church,  called  the 
"  Threse  "  (Thesauraria),  and  the  magnificent  charters  granted 
by  the  kings  of  England  to  the  Hansa  merchants,  beginning 
with  Henry  III.,  besides  many  other  documents  referring  to  the 
Steelyard  in  London,  were  displayed  and  commented  upon  from 
various  sides.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  our  own  Public  Record 
Office  and  the  Guildhall  Records  will  soon  be  visited  again  by 
some  collaborators  of  the  new  society,  as  the  early  share  which 
the  government  and  the  commerce  of  England  took  in  the 
propagation  of  the  Hansa  has  not  yet  been  adequately  eluci- 
dated. A  proper  selection  for  publication  amongst  the  great 
masses  of  documents  bearing  on  the  subject  can  never  be  made 
without  repeated  researches  in  the  stores  of  such  incomparable 
collections.  The  next  annual  gathering  of  the  Hanseatic  His- 
torical Society  will  be  held  at  Brunswick,  in  Whitsun-week  1873. 


Contents  of  the  yournals  and  Intelligence. 

Ephemerls  Epigraphica,  part  ii.  (Berlin  and  Rome). — Wilmanns 
shows  that  the  praefectus  castrorum  was  the  emperor's  official,  and 
served  to  keep  in  check  the  senatorial  UgoH  in  command  of  the  legions. 
Later,  when  every  legion  had  its  own  camp,  he  became  also  the  com- 
mander of  the  legions,  the  emperor's  power  having  now  annihilated 
that  of  the  other  orders  in  the  state.—  Bormann  treats  de  Aedificiorum 
Urbis  Titulis ;  and  Mommsen  continues  his  Observationes  Epigraphicae^ 
noting  especially  the  erasure  of  the  names  of  Diocletian  and  his  col- 
leagues, which  was  probably  done  by  Constantine's  orders. — Ditten- 
berger  gives  some  Attic  inscriptions  bearing  on  Roman  history. 

Bevue  des  deux  Mondes,  May  15. — Coulanges  describes  *'the 
German  invasion  in  the  fifth  century,"  pointing  out  that  its  chiefs  were 
really  in  the  service  of  the  empire,  and  that  it  was  not;,  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  term,  a  conquest.  Of  course  the  whole  tone  is  sharpened 
by  recent  events. 

Bullettino  dell'  Instituto,  April. — Gives  an  inscription  of  L. 
Coiedius,  who  served  in  Claudius'  expedition  to  Britain  with  the  eighth 
legion  ;  and  one  referring  to  a  German  king,  Aistomodius  (?=  "  battle- 
mood  "),  found  at  Camuntum,  near  Vienna. — The  account  of  the  ex- 
cavations at  Certosa  is  continued ;  and  an  inscription  given  containing 
names  of  Athenian  prytaneis  of  A.D.  126-127,  which  shows  that  the  old 
Council  of  500  had  been  restored  (it  had  been  600),  or  rather  that  it 
had  been  made  507,  />.  thirty-nine  prytaneis  for  each  of  the  thirteen 
tribes  which  then  existed. — Some  inscriptions  on  sling  bullets  follow. 

G5tt.  gel.  Anzeigen,  March  13. — Contains  a  good  critique  of  the 
present  science  of  statistics.  It  is  shown  that  the  mere  figures  prove 
nothing  unless  the  whole  inner  life  of  each  state  is  taken  into  account, 

which  alone  can  explain  and  account  for  its  various  manifestations. 

March  20.— Praises  the  new  Dictionary  0/  the  Low  German  Dialects 
(middle  period),  by  Schiller  and  Liibben,  which  is  of  much  interest  for 
English  etymology  also.— The  article  on  the  N«o€AXiji'i#ci  *AvdK9Kra 
discusses  the  question  of  rhyme  in  the  Romaic  ballads,  and  especially 
refers  to  the  article  in  our  thirty-fifth  number  (vol.  ii.  p.  508).  A  notice 
of  Buchner's  A  us  den  Papieren  der  Weidmann^  scken  Buchfuindlung 
points  out  how  an  account  of  this  great  publishing  house  throws  light 
on  the  history  of  German  literature  at  the  end  of  the  last  century — much 
as  a  history  of  our  own  great  publishing  firms  would  do  on  English 

literary  life.    Buchner  gives  many  letters. March  27.— Goedeke  adds 

some  fresh  information  to  that  contained,  in  RanWs  ^M^/^^p 
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MachU  und  der  FnrsUnbumL ^April  3. — Brandes  analyses  the  IdeoU 

und  Jfrthiimer  of  Karl  Hase  (the  well-knowii  church  historian),  who 
was  one  of  the  students  who  kept  alive  the  idea  of  German  unity  in  the 
evil  times  after  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  when  the  kings  broke  their 
promise  of  giving  free  institutions  to  the  people  which  had  shown  such 
devotion  in  the  War  of  Liberation  agamst  Napoleon.  Hase  was  one  of 
those  who  suffered  imprisonment.— Pitr6*s  Le  Letterey  le  Scienze  e  le  Arti 
in  Sicilia  negli  anni  1 870-1  shows  the  wonderful  revival  of  Iherature 

in  the  South  since  Garibaldi  once  more  called  Sicily  to  life. April  10. 

— Notices  Liibolf  s  essay  on  the  Christian  missionaries  in  Switzerland 

before  St  Gall,  especially  St.  Beatus,  perhaps  also  of  Celtic  origin. 

April  17. — A  notice  of  Goltz's  Die  landliche  Arbeiterfrage  vnd  ihre 
Lifsung  is  specially  interesting  just  now.  The  solution  of  the  difficulty 
depends,  in  the  reviewer's  belief,  on  our  giving  a  greater  security  to  the 
labourer's  position,  a  permanant  home  leading  to  a  higher  standard  in 
morality,  education  ofchildren,  &c. — Hiibner's  SixU  Quinte  is  reviewed 
and  stress  laid  on  Sixte's  views  as  being  those  of  the  Franciscan  section 
of  the  church  as  opposed  to  the  Dominican  and  Jesuit  views  and  to 

Philip  II. 's  schemes. May  8. — Reviews  Rossbach's  Romische  Hoch- 

zsitS'  und  Ehedenkmalery  and  Koehne's  .Tentpel  d.  capitolin,  Jupiter ; 
the  last  to  explain  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  architecture. — 
Waitz  discusses  the  original  authorities  for  the  story  of  the  Maid  of 
Orleans  ;  and  Liebrecht  a  life  of  II  Conte  di  Prades  as  illustrating  the 

constitutional  history  of  Sicily. May   15. — Analyses   Eschenloer's 

History  of  Breslan^  one  of  the  contemporary  narratives  which  the 
Society  of  Silesia  is  publishing,  and  which  illustrate  the  Hussite  move- 
ments and  the  commencement  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. — An  analysis 
follows  of  Konnike's  narrative  of  his  suspension  by  the  Bishop  of 
Paderbom  ;  a  good  illustration  of  the  absolute  power  of  the  bishops. — 
The  conclusion,  too,  of  Rogiire's  Recueil  gSn&ral  des  Formuks  usitks 
dam  V Empire  des  Francs  du  Vi^me  au  Xi^me  Siicle  is  criticized  by  Waitz. 

Revue  des  puestions  HlBtoriques  (Rom.  Cath.),  April.— Has  an 
article  illustrating  the  constitution  of  Gaul  under  the  Romans  (50  to 
27  B.C.),  from  lately  discovered  coins  and  inscriptions ;  and  another  on 
the  death  of  Henri  IV.'s  mistress  Gabrielle  d'Estrees,  as  described  in 
a  contemporary  letter ;  stress  is  also  laid  on  the  way  in  which  Sully 
interpolated,  or  in  fact  re-wrote,  some  of  the  letters  inserted  in  lus  nar- 
rative.— A  document  on  the  seizure  of  Boniface  VIIL  at  Anagni  (from 
the  British  Museum)  follows,  and  Masson  reviews  the  third  volume  of 
Haddan  and  Stubbs'  Councils  and  Ecclesiastical  Documents  relating  to 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Von  Sybel's  Historische  Zeitaohrift,  1872,  part  ii.— An  article  on 
St.  John  of  Nepomuck  (whom  Wencetlaw  threw  into  the  Moldau  at 
Prague — because  of  his  relations  with  the  queen  as  her  confessor, 
according  to  the  popular  story)  traces  the  historical  origin  and  growth 
of  the  legend.— A  very  full  account  follows  of  the  negotiations  of 
Kaunitz  with  France  and  Russia  which  brought  about  the  Seven 
Years'  War. — An  article  on  the  "  German  Territory  towards  the  End 
of  the  Eleventh  Century  "  shows  the  nature  of  the  German  kingly 
power  in  early  times,  before  it  became  associated  with  fixed  territorial 
possessions,  and  so  a  source  of  dissension,  whereas  originally  it  had 
been  the  means  of  unity. 

Dr.  Potthast,  the  Custos  of  the  Berlin  Library,  and  author  of  the 
Bibliotheca  Historica  Afedii  Aevi,  will  shortly  publish  the  Regesta  Ponti- 
ficium  Romanorum  from  1 198-1304,  in  continuation  of  Jaffi^'s  well- 
known  work,  up  to  the  migration  of  the  Popes  to  Avignon.  No  less 
than  30,000  documents  have  been  excerpted  by  this  indefatigable 
scholar ;  6000  relating  to  Innocent  III.  alone,  whilst  Delisle's  elaborate 
collections  contained  only  3000  bearing  on  this  pope.  It  has  been 
awarded  a  double  prize  by  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Science. 


New  Publications. 

Appendice  au  M^moire  pr&cnt^  par  le  Gouvemement  de  Sa  Majeste 

Britannique.    T.  I* :  Correspondance  concemant  la  Florida^  VAld* 

bama,  la  Georgia  et  le  Shenandoah,     Paris. 
Arnd,  E.    Geschichte  der  Gegenwart.    3.  Bd.    (1867-71).    Leipzig : 

Duncker. 
Bektnton,  Thomas  (Secretary  to  King  Henry  VI.,  and  Bishop  of 

Bath  and  Wells),   Official  Correspondence  of.    Ed.   G.  Williams. 

2  vols,     (Rolls  Series  ) 
Bluntschli's  Staatsworterbuch.    Ziirich  ;  Schulthess. 
Garnier-PagI:s.     Histoire  de  la  Revolution  de  1848.     T.  X.    Paris, 
Ham  EL,  E.    Histoire  de  la  R^publique  franjaise  sous  le  Directoire  et 

sous  le  Consultat.     Paris. 
Langerfeldt,  G.    Kaiser  Otto  IV.    Hannover :  Rumpler. 
Matthaei  Parisiensis  Chronica  Majora.    Ed.  H.  R.  LuaixL.    Vol.  I. 

(Rolls  Series.) 
Meyer,  Chr.    Das  Stadtbuch  von  Augsburg.    Augsburg :  Butsch. 
Ropp,  G.  V.      Der  Erzbischof  Werner  v.  Mainz.      Ein  Beitrag  aur 

deutschen  Reichsgeschichte  d.  13.  Jahrhdts.     Gottingen  :  Vanden- 

hocck  u.  Ruprecht.  . 


Schricker,  a.   Zur  Geschichte  der  Universitat  Strassburg.   (Festiede.) 

Strassburg :  Schmidt's  Universitats-Buchhdg. 
SCHUM,  W.      Die  Jahrbiicher  d.   Sanct-Albans-Klosters  za  Mainz. 

Gottingen  :  Vandimhoeck  u.  Ruprecht. 
Wellington.    Supplementary  Despatches.    VoL  XIV.    Murray. 


Philology. 

ThuoydidiB  L  With  Collation  of  the  Two  Cambridge  MSS.  and 
the  Aldine  and  the  Juntine  Editions.  By  Richard  Shilleto,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge.  Bell  and  Daldy. 
In  giving  to  the  long  expectant  public  a  small  part  ^  a 
work  promised,  as  Mr.  Shilleto  admits,  nearly  nine  years  ago, 
and  contemplated,  perhaps  commenced,  nearly  tluree  times 
that  number  of  years  from  the  present,  the  editor  makes 
some  apologies,  which  his  many  hterary  friends  and  admirers 
will  read  with  regret,  on  the  score  of  over-tasked  energies, 
and  repeated  attacks  of  bodily  ailments.  The  portion  now 
pubhshed  bears  some  marks  of  being  an  unfinished  and  fetg- 
mentary  performance.  There  is  no  preface,  properly  so 
called,  a  very  scanty  index  of  a  page  and  a  half,  and,  gene- 
rally, an  avoidance  of  the  many  literary  topics  surrounding 
the  greatest  work,  perhaps,  of  tiie  greatest  period  of  Greek 
literature.  These,  or  some  of  these,  we  may  perhaps  yet 
hope  to  see  discussed.  Meanwhile,  as  a  contribution  to 
verbal  and  grammatical  scholarship,  rather  than  from  any 
special  critical  novelties  or  improvements  in  the  text,  this 
work  will  be  accepted  with  gratitude  and  thoughtful  attention 
by  those  who,  few  in  number  though  they  may  be,  adhere  to 
the  school  of  Porson  and  Dobree,  or  of  their  modem  German 
representative,  Cobet. 

Mr.  Shilleto  speaks  of  his  collation  of  the  two  Cambridge 
MSS.  which  he  has  consulted  in  terms  rather  exaggerating 
the  real  labour  and  time  required.  A  month  or  three  weeks 
would  complete  the  most  accurate  and  painstaking  collation 
of  a  single  book,  where  only  two  MSS.  were  to  be  examined, 
provided,  of  course,  that  they  were  not  particularly  difficult 
to  decipher.  We  do  not  find  that  any  gleanings  of  special 
importance  have  been  derived  from'  these  two  MSS.,  both  of 
which  have  been  before  collated  by  Arnold  and  odiers.  But 
the  Clarendon  MS.,  which  is  known  as  N,  seems  one  of  the 
best ;  and  it  is  at  least  a  satisfaction  to  have  before  us  so 
very  perfect  a  collation  as  Mr.  Shilleto  has  given  us.  He 
considers  the  writer  of  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  transcriber  of 
the  famous  Sancroft  MS.  of  Herodotus,  preserved  in  Emma- 
nuel College  Library  at  Cambridge.  This  latter  MS.,  which 
is  beautifully  written  on  fine  glossy  paper,  Gaisford  and 
Blakesley  assign  to  the  twelfth  century,  Mr.  Shilleto  to  the 
fifteenth.  It  is  singular  that  a  difference  of  four  centuries 
should  occur  in  the  estimate  of  such  eminent  scholars !  In 
the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  who  has  often  seen  it,  the 
Sancroft  MS.  belongs  to  the  earlier  period  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  Mr,  ShiUeto  has  spent  a  good  deal 
of  labour  to  but  little  purpose,  in  his  collation  of  the  Junta 
edition  of  1526.  It  is  evidently  a  mere  reprint  of  the 
Aldine,  with  just  here  and  there  a  slight  correction  intro- 
duced ;  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  any 
other  MS.  having  been  employed. 

The  critical  notes  in  this  edition  are  couched  in  terse  and 
often  abbreviated  Latin;  the  exegetical  notes  are  in  English. 
Both  are,  occasionally,  we  will  not  say  desultory,  but  ranging 
off  into  questions  of  minute  scholarship  not  vexy  dir^irtly 
bearing  on  the  text  of  Thucydid'es.  The  impression  there- 
fore left  on  the  reader  is  rather  that  of  an  overffowing  mind 
drawing  freely  on  its  stores  in  the  cause  of  general  scholar- 
ship, than  of  a  strict  interpretation,  such  as  Poppo  has 
given,  of  the  author's  meaning,  or  the  simple  notation  of 
readings  such  as  that  accomc 
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truth,  Mr.  Shilleto's  work  is  a  reaction  from  the  more 
generally  philological  character  of  Amdd's  edition,  viz.  one 
in  which  questions  of  history,  geography,  and  antiquity  were 
freely  and  genially  discussed,  and  a  return  to  the  kind  of 
scholarship  from  which  Arnold's  book  was  itself  a  reaction, 
that  hard  and  dry  critical  and  grammatical  dxpCpeia  that 
constituted  the  discipline  under, which  most  of  our  eminent 
classical  scholars  were  trained.  In  the  art  of  translation 
Arnold  stands  paramount;  he  was  not  invariably  very 
accurate,  but  then  he  had  a  most  happy  knack  of  giving,  in 
beautiful  and  appropriate  English,  both  the  sense  and  the 
spirit  of  the  most  difficult  and  entangled  parts  of  the 
speeches.  Mr.  Shilleto  does  not  in  general  translate  more 
than  a  sentence,  and  here  and  there  a  little  more  elegance 
of  expression  might  have  been  desired.  For  instance,  in 
chap.  XX.  the  words — to  fxh^  ciy  TroAaia  roiavra  cvpov,  xaXeira 
ovra  vanrt  l$rjq  T€Kfirfpua  irMrrcwrai,  Mr.  Shilleto  renders,  "  Such 
have  I  found  older  events  to  be,  albeit  difficult  for  one, 
hardly  allowing  one,  to  give  credit  to  every  link  in  the  chain 
of  argument  This  does  not  read  quite  neatly ;  and  is  not 
TMKfioipu^  rather  the  ablative  than  the  dative,  "  though  hard 
to  believe  in  by  each  consecutive  proof"?  We  might  wish 
Mr.  Shilleto  had  said  somethiitg  here  on  the  singular  fact, 
that  such  a  writer  as  Thucydides,  who  as  late  as  B.C.  400 
was  taking  every  possible  pains  to  investigate  early  Grecian 
history,  nowhere  refers  (except  once,  we  believe,  in  L  97,  to 
Hellanicus)  to  any  written  literature,  but  always  speaks  of 
oxo^,  '^  hearsay,"  and  personal  research  and  enquiry.  How 
can  this  fact  be  explained,  if  the  common  opinions  about 
the  antiquity  of  a  Greek  litetature  are  true  ?  In  his  note  on 
chap.  XX.  Mr.  Shilleto  admits  that*' it  may  be  questioned 
whether  Thucydides  alludes  to  Herodotus  at  all."  But  to 
return  to  ablative  versus  dative;  in  chap.  xxv.  Ko^u^tV 
ai^i  irpoKarapexpfLo^ot,  ran/  UpSsvy  Mr.  Shilleto  translates, ''  in 
compliment  to  a  Corinthian  commencing  the  initiatory  parts 
of  the  sacrifice  of  victims."  Rather,  one  would  suggest, 
**  beginning  the  sacrifices  by  (or  with)  a  Corinthian."  Just 
below,  vai/riK^  8i  kclL  irokv  irpo€X€iv  cartv  ore  hraipQ^Loroi,  Mr. 
Shilleto  gives  us  a  somewhat  ^p-shod  version  as  the  literal 
meaning,  "  lifting  themselves  up  that  they  were,"  or  "  lifting 
up  their  voice  that  they  were"  (superior  in  naval  force). 
It  is  simply  "  elated  by  the  idea  that  they  were,"  &c.,  eiraipo- 
ficvoc  meaning  &mcovitcs,  Fo/Aii^oKrcs,  with  a  notion  of  conceit 
and  sdf-confidence. 

There  is  a  difficult  passage  in  chap,  xxxiii.,  where  the 
editors  have  not  generally  seen  that  we  should  read 
Karafi^tnidOt,  and  so  have  been  puzzled  between  the  corrupt 
readings  m  av  iiaXurra  KaroBtfcrOt  and  Kara&qfrBt,  The  future 
follows  the  preceding  iroofcrmdi,  and  the  sense  is  thus  quite 
simple;  "you  will  store  up  for  yourselves  our  gratitude, 
with  as  lasting  a  testimony  of  it  as  men  can  possibly  have." 
The  ellipse  after  w?  &v,  viz.  of  Spoo-eiav  or  some  shnilar 
optative,  is  far  from  uncommon.  Mr.  Shilleto  translates, 
♦'you  will  have  an  advantage  by  having  received  us  in  our 
greatest  peril,  to  the  end  tibat  you  (if  you  receive  us)  may 
bestow  tiie  obligation  with  the  most  certain  and  never 
forgotten  evidence." 

In  chap.  bdx.  Mr.  Shilleto  gives  his  high  sanction  to  the 
(as  I  think)  more  than  questionable  doctrine  that  xW'j 
lxf^7  XPn^^  XP€"?,  &c.,  which  have  the  regular  inflections 
of  an  impersonal  verb,  are  contractions  for  xp^  ^v,  xp^  ^^,^9 
&c.,  where  he  regards  xp^  as  an  indeclinable  noun,  like 
Otfivs.  He  says  c^p^  is  formed  on  a  false  analogy;  a 
proportion  no  one  is  bound  to  accept  on  the  evidence  of 
a  very  doubtful  passage  in  Soph.  Oed.  Col.  504,  where 
Xf»i<rTaL  is  supposed  to  stand  for  x/>^  carat.  Probably  xp^^i^ 
is  a  neuter  adjective,  and  not  a  corruption  of  xph  ^v  at  all. 
Compare  vXc<ids,  and  the  nouns  xp^  ^^^^  XP^^- 


Another  doubtful  doctrine  is  that  aSpwrw  in  chap.  xc.  may 
be  an  aorist  "  There  might,"  he  says,  "  be  an  aorist  Tjlpa 
[su]  and  so  a  subjunctive  tufm"  But  i/IJpa,  if  a  possible 
form,  would  become  ypa,  and  aifnaaw  ^{Hotny,  so  that  this 
would  be  a  return  to  the  now  generally  rejected  cacography 
c^l^a  for  the  aorist  of  ffMtvuK  The  epic  aorist  ijcipa  is  formed 
regularly  from  dctjpai.  The  passage  in  the  text,  on  which 
Mr.  Shilleto  has  a  long  note,  c^urxciv  fic^pt  roo-ovrov  c<i>s  Av 
TO  rctxos  ucayov  alpwriyy  is  realty  a  confusion  between  two 
different  cons^ctions,  cois  aSpowny,  ^  whilst  they  are  raising,'' 
and  €<!»$  Av  aputtru^y  "  till  they  shall  have  raised." 

In  chap.  Qxx.  ocroi  *A^yauM$  ^  hnfjXXdyriaray  can  only 
mean,  '^  who  have  had  dealings  with  the  Athenians."  It  is  a 
strange  phrase,  no  doubt,  for  ck  oAAayg  iyii^wro,  (Madvig's 
correction,  cv  AXXayg  $<mv,  is  a  perfectly  obvious  one,  and 
was  long  ago  made  by  the  writer  of  this  article.)  Mr.  Shil- 
leto says  the  verb  "seems  to  convey  no  meaning  except 
pcrmutati  sunt,  tnutati  sunt  invicemr  We  must  not  always 
be  the  slaves  of  examples,  especially  in  the  use  of  verbs 
acknowledged  to  be  of  rare  occurrence. 

In  chap,  xviii.  Zw6^^\.  ravra  fieytara  Sic^Kin/,  the  meaning 
seems  to  be  Stcxr/>€7rc,  "were  seen  to  be  the  greatest  in  power 
among  all  the  rest"  Mr.  Shilleto  says,  ''were  found  on 
trial,  when  put  to  the  test"  Compare  Si€4>dvrfaay  in  vL  17. 
In  chap.  xiiL  rpti^cts  (Acyoirai)  irpSnonf  hf  KopivQ^  Iwaxh 
mfyyfirfvai^  [the  hf  is  simply  repeated,  and  perhaps,  indeed 
(as  one  good  MS.  has  Trptaro),  it  should  be  omitted  before 
Kopiv$if.  Anyhow,  it  does  not  seem  clear  how  ''  the  prepo- 
sition added  to  the  verb  gives  additional  strength." 

In  chap,  xci  Mr.  Shilleto  proposes  avrtyjrrw  8^  aXXuiv 
d<f>iKvovp.€v<ay,  objecting  to  the  article  in  the  vulgate,  twv  Sk 
akkm  a<lMcvovfi€ytM^.  This  seems  (mly  an  example  of  that 
brachylogy  so  common  with  the  Greeks — "when  the  others 
kept  coming  (who  took  a  serious  interest  in  the  matter),"  &c. 
Ingenious  as  avT<»rrwv  may  be,  it  hardly  reads  well  im- 
mediately after  avrov,  and  at  least  cannot  be  considered  a 
necessary  alteration.  Thus  we  are  not  driven  to  the  strait 
in  which  Mr.  Shilleto  finds  himself  placed,  because  "  tw^ 
oKXjuiv  cannot  be  used  for  aXXtav" 

Some  few  further  points  might  be  criticized ;  but  scholars 
will  prefer  to  give  this  book,  as  a  whole,  what  it  well  deserves, 
a  careful  and  thoughtful  perusal  throughout,  and  they  will 
rise  better  scholars  than  when  they  sat  down  to  it. 

-_         F.  A.  Palev. 

La  Boohe's  Hiad.    {Honters  Iliasy  fiir  den  Schulgebrauch  erklart  von 
J.  La  Roche.]    Berlin  :  1870-71. 

The  Iliad  of  Professor  La  Roche  appears  in  a  fonn 
which  does  not  do  justice  to  its  great  merits.  It  professes  to 
be  an  edition  for  the  use  of  schools  :  there  is  therefore  no 
complete  apparatus  criticus,  like  that  of  his  Odyssey,  nor  is 
there  any  exhaustive  discussion  of  difficult  passages.  Yet 
the  textual  criticism  of  Homer  is  materially  advanced  by  the 
work.  Besides  making  full  use  of  his  previous  researches 
(published*  in  his  Text,  Zeichen  und  Scholicn  des  beriihmten 
Codex  Venetusy  Wiesbaden,  1862 ;  Die  Homerische  Textkritik 
im  Alterthum,  Leipzig,  1866),  Professor  La  Roche  has  now 
collated  for  the  first  time  several  other  MSS.  of  great  im- 
portance, and  incorporated  the  results  in  this  edition.  The 
collations,  however,  are  not  given  in  full :  and  those  who  use 
Professor  La  Roche*s  Iliad  may  be  at  a  loss  for  the  key  to 
his  mode  of  referring  to  his  MSS.  Such  a  key,  it  may  be 
worth  while  saying  by  the  way,  is  to  be  found  in  the  preface 
to  the  Homerische  Uhterstuhungen,  p.  v,  and  in  the  edition 
of  Professor  Ameis,  part  2  of  the  appendix,  p.  2.  The 
chief  new  materials  are  :  the  second  Venetian  MS.  and  two 
Florentine  MSS.,  both  of  considerable  value.  Two  Vienna 
MSS.  {Vindob.  No.  5  and  No.  39),  a  Stuttea^t^^^an^tw^ 
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other  Venetian  MSS.  are  of  minor  importance.  The  result 
is,  not  indeed  a  critical  edition  of  the  ///W,  but  an  improved 
text,  and  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  edition  of  the  future. 
In  the  field  of  interpretation,  Professor  La  Roche  has 
distinguished  himself  by  a  series  of  researches  into  the 
grammar  and  prosody  of  Homer,  of  which  the  Homerische 
Untersuchungen  form  only  a  part  The  chief  fruits  of  his 
conscientious  and  scholarly  labour  are  embodied  in  the 
notes  to  this  edition.  In  this  case,  too,  the  form  which  he 
has  been  led  to  adopt  is  unattractive  and  somewhat  incon- 
venient If  the  scholars  of  the  Austrian  gymnasia  look  out 
all  the  parallel  passages  to  which  references  are  given,  they 
will  certainly  learn  a  great  deal  about  Homer,  and  learn  it 
on  a  very  sound  method ;  but  we  fear  that  in  this  country  at 
least  few  have  sufficient  patience  for  the  task.  It  must  be 
added  that  the  book  is  not  very  carefully  printed.  Many  of 
the  references — usually  of  so  much  value — ^are  made  com- 
paratively worthless  by  a  wrong  figure.  Among  other  mis- 
prints not  corrected  in  the  tables  of  errata  may  be  noticed  : 
i.  66  (note),  M  for  11;  ii.  812  (note),  dmi^cv^c  for  a7rav€u^c; 
iii.  296  (note),  i/r  220  for  4^  220  ;  iv.  421  (note),  A  117  for 
A  117  ;  vi.  119  (note),  876  for  B  876;  ix.  456  (note),  "  Ver- 
muthungen  "  for  "  Verwiinschungen  " ;  ix.,6oi  (text),  xoiciov 
for  ypkeinv  (i.e.  the  vulgate  is  condemned  in  the  commen- 
tary, but  retained  in  the  text)  ;  xi.  419  (note),  co-crcuauro  for 
€<r(rcuoKro  j  xii.  37  (text),  fidtmya  for  fidxmyu  In  one  or  two 
places  (i.  112,  v.  478,  vii.  64)  the  appendix  is  referred  to, 
but  no  corresponding  note  is  found  there.  At  i.  87,  cTo-t  is 
called  a  plural,  doubtless  by  an  oversight.  We  cannot  agree 
with  Professor  La  Roche  in  scanning  vii.  88, 

inyt  TTokvKkiiiBl  irXe»y  M  oty<nra  irSyroy. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Professor  La  Roche  will  not  merely 
have  ample  opportunity  in  future  editions  of  correcting  the 
printing  of  his  Uiad,  but  that  he  will  enlarge  the  plan  on 
which  it  is  composed.  No  one  knows  better  the  value  of  the 
materials  which,  as  we  learn  from  him,  lie  still  unused  and 
almost  forgotten  at  Florence,  in  the  Escurial,  and  in  more 
than  one  English  library.*  D.  B.  Monro. 


THE  PHILOLOGICAL  CONGRESS  AT  LEIPZIG, 


The  iwtiiXy-^i^th.  Pkilologefiversammlung  took  place  at  Leip- 
zig on  the  days  from  the  22nd  .to  the  25th  May,  and  deserves 
notice  in  more  than  one  respect.  As  has  been  observed  in  a 
previous  report  on  the  Congress  at  Kiel  {Academy,  vol.  i.  p.  59), 
*  the  utility  of  such  a  meeting  is  not  to  be  measured  by  its 
Transactions,"  though  we  believe  that  this  year's  Transactions 
(to  be  published  by  Messrs.  Teubner)  will  not  be  inferior  to  any 
one  of  the  records  of  the  doings  of  former  meetings  ;  but  this 
time  the  quickening  influence  of  a  large  social'  gathering  and 
mutual  exchange  of  ideas  seems  to  have  been  realised  to  a 
greater  extent  than  ever  before.  The  number  of  philologers 
registered  at  the  Empfangsbnreau  amounted,  on  the  third  day, 
to  no  less  than  923,  thus  nearly  doubling  the  number  of  the 
Kiel  meeting,  then  stated  by  your  correspondent  to  have  been 
more  successful  than  any  previous  gathering.  It  would  be  easy 
to  pick  out  a  long  list  of  names  respected  and  honoured  through- 
out Europe,  but  it  suffices  to  remind  your  readers  of  the  fact 
that  Leipzig  itself,  as  it  were  the  centre  of  the  philological  life 
of  Germany  (the  glory  of  Bonn  having,  alas  !  past  away  for  the 
time  being),  contains  among  its  professors  men  of  such  world- 
wide fame  as  G.  Curtius,  F.  Zarncke  (the  editor  of  the  LiUra- 
rische  Centralblatt),  Fleischer  (the  famous  Orientalist),  and  T. 
A.  Overbeck.  To  these  it  would  be  fit  to  add  the  equally 
famous  name  of  F.  Ritschl,  the  alter  sospitator  Plauti,  had  not 

*  Since  these  lines  were  written,  the  first  part  of  Professor 
La  Roche's  critical  edition  has  been  announced  as  soon  to  appear. 
It  is  to  be  based,  like  the  present  text,  chiefly  on  the  two  manuscripts 
Venetus  A  and  Laurentianus  Plut  xxxii.  15  (Hofimann's  Laur.  B). 
The  apparatus  criticus  will  contain  the  variations  of  four  others  collated 
by  Professor  La  Roche,  besides  Eustathius  and  the  fragments. 


this  scholar  (for  reasons  which  you  will  allow  me  to  pass  over) 
thought  proper  to  abstain  from  participation  in  the  meetings, 
though  he  dui  put  in  an  appearance  on  Tuesday  evening,  when 
the  newly  arrived  guests  met  for  the  first  time  in  the  splendid 
hall  of  the  Sckiitzenhaus,  to  shake  hands  and  renew  old  acquaint- 
ances. Professor  Ritschl  had  been  chosen  president  in  1869  at 
Kiel,  but  when  1870  and  1871  had  changed  the  political  aspect 
of  things  so  much,  Ritschl  withdrew  from  this  office,  and  his 
place  was  filled  by  Professor  G.  Ciutius,  with  the  greatest  tact 
and,  it  should  be  added,  occasionally  under  very  trying  circum- 
stances.  The  opening  speech  delivered  by  this  illustrious 
scholar  dwelt,  as  was  unavoidable  under  the  present  bias  of 
national  feeling  in  Germany,  on  the  great  events  which  had 
caused  the  repeated  postponement  of  the  meeting  firom  1870  to 
1 87 1  and  1872,  and  he  endeavoured  to  trace  the  connection  of 
philological  pursuits  with  the  development  of  national  spirit  and 
patriotism.  The  second  part  of  this  speech  was  specially  devoted 
to  the  illustration  of  the  growth  of  Philology  itself,  when  the 
spe^er  entered  into  his  favourite  subject  of  the  bearing  of  Com- 
parative upon  Classical  Philology.  The  first  paper  was  by  the 
president's  brother,  E.  Curtius  (the  historian),  who  gave  an 
mteresting  account  of  recent  discoveries  at  Pergamon,  together 
with  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  city.  Though  one  of  the  ear- 
liest towns  in  Asia  Minor,  it  is  not  noticed  by  any  writer  before 
Xenophon,  and  most  of  the  ruins  belong  to  the  time  of  the 
dynasty  of  Attalus.  It  was  observed  that  after  the  English  and 
French  explorers  of  Asia  Minor,  Germany  was  at  last  beginning 
to  take  part  in  these  discoveries,  and  many  of  the  members 
were  no  doubt  startled  by  the  conmiunication  that  our  famous 
Moltke  had  preWously  gained  laurels  in  the  peaceful  task  of 
exploring  Asiatic  cities  and  regions.  Of  great  interest  were  two 
recently  discovered  inscriptions,  the  one  of  which  contains  a 
long  list  of  the  names  of  Ephebes,  showing  that  this  institution 
was  not  confined  to  Greece  proper,  but  had  also  made  its  way 
to  the  outlying  posts  of  Greek  civihsation. 

Among  the  papers  of  the  second  and  third  day,  the  foremost 
place  is  no  doubt  due  to  an  excellent  and  lucid  paper  by  Pro- 
fessor Delbriick,  of  Jena,  on  the  results  of  Comparative  Syntax. 
After  showing  that  the  syntactical  peculiarities  of  the  Vedas 
greatly  resemble  those  of  Homer,  it  was  observed  that  the  finite 
verb,  though  best  developed  in  Greek,  would  appear  to  have 
existed  in  its  main  features  in  the  original  speech  of  the  Aryans, 
and  instances  were  given  of  the  late  origin  of  a  conditional  tense 
in  Sanskrit  and  Greek.  It  was  admitted  that  the  study  of  the 
Asiatic  languages  was  the  best  way  of  learning  to  admire  the 
simplicity  and  neatness  of  the  Greek  syntax.  The  main  dif- 
ference of  Sanskrit  and  Greek  was  then  found  in  the  treatment 
of  the  verbum  infinitum,  and  the  construction  of  the  accusative 
with  the  infinitive  was  stated  to  be  peculiar  to  the  classical 
languages.  All  secondary  clauses  were  then  proved  to  have 
been  originally  primary  and  independent  sentences,  which  was 
illustrated  by  the  peculiar  treatment  of  oratio  obliqua  in  San- 
skrit and  Greek.  The  early  Aryan  speech  appears  to  have 
been  destitute  of  a  relative  pronoun,  and  it  was  maintained  that 
the  root  yd  in  Sanskrit  had  originally  only  an  "  anaphoric  ^ 
sense.  The  question  as  to  the  origin  of  hypothetical  sentences 
wasl  designated  doubtful,  though  it  appear^  probable  that  the 
€4  of  the  Greeks  was  derived  from  a  root  with  a  demonstrative 
meaning.  This  instructive  paper  was  followed  by  some  equally 
interesting  observations  of  Professor  Lange,  who  laid  great  stress 
on  the  necessity  of  a  scientific  syntax  of  the  Homeric  language, 
and  while  allowing  the  merits  of  the  well-known  work  of  K. 
W.  Kriiger,  still  contested  the  standpoint  of  the  writer,  which 
was  no  longer  in  harmony  with  the  progress  of  modem  Com- 
parative Philology. 

After  a  somewhat  tedious  paper  of  Dr.  Trieber  on  the  tAi;  of 
the  Spartans  (which  were  identified  with  the  Ephori,  but  dis- 
tinguished from  the  general  expression  oX  iv  tcXci),  the  next 
paper  was  read  by  Director  Hasper,  of  Glogau,  on  Uie  scene  of 
the  Iliad,  The  speaker  was  opposed  to  the  assumption  that 
Homer's  Ilios  lay  on  the  same  spot  as  the  Ilion  of  a  later  age, 
and  inveighed  against  the  futile  attempts  of  the  notorious  Herr 
Schliemann  to  discover  the  site  of  Troy  in  agreement  with  the 
tradition  of  the  conteniporaries  of  Alexander  Uie  Great.  Accu- 
rate and  elaborate  as  Dr.  Hasper*s  paper  was,  we  are  inclined 
to  attach  far  greater  weight  to  the  excellent  observations,  sub- 
sequently made  by  Professor  W.  Clemm,  of  Giessen,  who  justly 
questioned  the  possibility  of  deriving  direct  geographical  state- 
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ments  from  such  a  poem  as  the  Iliad^  whose  author  should  not 
be  treated  as  a  careful  writer  of  military  events,  but  as  a  poet 
frequently  carried  away  by  his  imagination,  and  whose  exact- 
ness in  geographical  details  should  not  be  insisted  on  too  much. 
Director  Stier  made  some  observations  on  Homer's  Scamandros, 
which  he  identified  with  the  modem  Mendrd. 

Another  highly  interesting  paper  was  Professor  A.  Schone's 
essay  on  Greek  reliefs,  chiefly  in  connection  with  inscriptions. 
The  professor  has  a  work  on  this  part  of  archaeological  study 
nearly  ready  for  publication  (copies  of  which  were  shown  to  the 
meeting),  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  his  lecture  will  cause  many 
scholars  to  study  these  works,  which  go  far  to  acquaint  us  with 
the  various  phases  of  ancient  Greek  life. 

Dr.  Miiller's  elaborate  essay  on  Plotinus  could  not  be  heard 
in  full  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  time  of  the  third  day, 
and  in  the  same  way  the  Rev.  Mr.  \Vhitford*s  proposal  to  form 
a  conunittee  for  the  framing  of  a  universal  linguistic  alphabet 
was  dismissed  without  discussion.  Dr.  Tischendorf  distributed 
specimens  of  a  new  Greek  type,  imitated  from  the  MSS.  of  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries. 

Among  the  various  Sections  the  transactions  of  that  on  Educa- 
tion were  of  special  importance.  It  may  be  stated  that  the 
proposal  of  removing  the  free  Latin  Essay  (which  now  forms 
part  of  the  final  examination  at  German  colleges,  Maturitdtspru- 
Jung)  was  rejected  with  a  great  majority,  the  meeting  being  of 
opinion  that  the  power  of  writing  a  free  Latin  composition  was, 
so  to  say,  the  central  point  and  test  of  the  classical  training  of 
this  country.  An  animated  discussion  was  caused  by  the  spirited 
and  energetic  lecture  delivered  by  Director  Kruse  (of  Greifswald), 
concerning  the  charges  brought  against  the  German  colleges, 
that  their  peculiar  course  of  studies  was  onerous  and  hurtful  to 
the  mental  and  bodily  development  of  the  students.  Without 
denying  the  justice  of  these  charges  in  but  too  many  cases,  the 
meeting  seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that  such  perverse  results 
were  the  consequence  of  individual  faults  both  of  masters  and 
pupils,  but  not  of  the  existing  laws  on  the  degree  of  knowledge 
to  be  attained,  though  much  blame  appeared  to  fall  on  many  of 
the  Prussian  Schulrdthe^  who  exaggerate  their  demands  to  a 
degree  sometimes  quite  preposterous.  Instances  of  this  per- 
versity, which  would  be  amusing  if  they  were  not  so  very  sad 
at  the  same  time,  were  produced  in  regard  to  the  exorbitant 
amount  of  knowledge  chiefly  insisted  on  in  a  branch  of  instruc- 
tion which  ought  to  be  excluded  from  examination  altogether, 
we  mean  religion.  It  is  to  be  desired  that  this  discussion  will 
exercise  some  influence  on  the  Prussian  authorities  (represented 
at  the  meeting  by  Geh.-R.  Wiese)  in  framing  the  new  law  on 
the  Examinations  which  is  said  to  be  shortly  forthcoming. 

The  most  interesting  features  of  the  Archaeological  Section 
were  the  explanation  of  an  elaborate  plan  of  the  battle  of 
Cannae  by  Herr  Schillbach,  of  Potsdam,  and  the  exhibition  of  a 
large  number  of  coins  in  the  collection  of  Herr  Imhoof,  of 
Winterthur.  In  the  German  and  Romance  Section  elaborate 
papers  were  read  on  the  laws  of  Ausiaut  in  the  Lithuanian, 
Slavonic,  and  Gothic  languages,  by  Dr.  Leskien  ;  on  the  German 
oases  in  *the  non-Germanic  countries  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy,  by  Professor  Schroer,  of  Vienna ;  and  especially  a 
capitaJ,  and  in  parts  very  witty,  paper  by  Professor  Hildebrand 
(one  of  the  editors  of  the  continuation  of  Grimna's  Dictionary), 
on  the  identification  of  possessor  and  possession  in  popular 
speedi,  or,  as  the  author  himself  entitled  it,  iiberLaftd  undLeute, 
There  were  also  papers  by  Dr.  Schuchardt  (the  author  of  the 
well-known  work  on  Vulgar  Latin),  on  some  syntactical  modifica- 
tions of  initial  consonants  in  the  Dialects  of  the  Centre  and  South 
of  Italy  'r  and  by  Professor  Grober  on  a  hitherto  unknown  branch 
of  the  Chanson  de  geste  Fierabras,  The  Section  for  Modem 
Languages  (which  was  first  formed  at  this  meeting,  but  at  once 
amounted  to  no  less  than  fifty-eight  members)  offered  a  very 
valuable  paper  by  Dr.  Mahn  (well-known  to  the  possessors  of 
the  latest  edition  of  Webster),  on  the  Iberian  element  in  the 
Romance  languages  ;  but  as  it  chiefly  consisted  in  a  number  of 
etymologies,  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  an  abstract  of  this 
lecture.  Dr.  Schmidt,  of  Falkenberg,  lectured  on  the  pedagogic 
value  of  English  syntax,  a  position,  as  it  seems  to  us,  verj' 
difficult  to  prove.  It  should  finally  be  added  that  the  Ori- 
ental Section  occupied  themselves  with  a  lecture  by  Professor 
Sachau,  of  Vienna,  concerning  the  historian  Al  Biruni*  and   a 


proposed  edition  of  his  works,  and  another  by  Professor  Brugsch 
on  some  hieratic  papyruses  of  the  museum  at  Bulak,  containing 
Egyptian  mles  on  the  practical  conduct  of  life.  Another  lecture 
by  the  same  scholar,  on  the  present  state  of  instruction  in 
Egypt,  was  not  given,  owing  to  his  sudden  departure.  You  will 
excuse  my  not  saying  anything  on  the  Mathematical  Section  ; 
but  let  a  reporter  try  to  be  ubiquitous  as  much  as  possible,  he 
must  sacrifice  some  parts  of  the  transactions  of  a  congress 
combining  so  many  various  elements  as  the  Philological  -Con- 
gress at  Leipzig  undoubtedly  did. 

Hitherto  only  one  side  of  the  Transactions  has  been  sketched  ; 
we  have  to  add  a  few  words  on  the  social  aspect  of  the  Congress. 
The  arrangements  were  excellent ;  the  great  dinner  on  the  22nd 
splendid,  the  toasts  numerous,  the  convivial  enjoyment  loud 
and  undisguised,  though  never  boisterous ;  the  wine  abundant 
and  prime.  On  the  24th  an  express  train  conveyed  the  philo- 
logers  to  Grimma,  where  the  city  of  Leipzig  had  provided  an 
excellent  entertainment  at  the  Gattersburg,  on  the  romantic 
banks  of  the  river  Mulde,  and  where  the  beautiful  walks  in  the 
surrounding  woods  were  visited  by  large  troops  of  philologicaJ 
excursionists.  Capital  also  was  the  performance  of  Beethoven's 
Fidelio  at  the  new  Stadttheater,  which  is  in  itself  worth  seeing, 
and  which  was  placed  at  the  service  of  the  philologers  by  the 
manager.  In  fact,  it  may  be  added  that  ever>'body  at  Leipzig 
did  their  best  to  welcome  their  philological  guests,  many  of  the 
citizens  having  placed  rooms  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee,, 
and  all  sights  being  thrown  open  to  the  visitors.  Surely  all  who 
were  present  at  this  year's  meeting  will  have  left  Leipzig  with  the 
feeling  of  content  and  ^atitude  which  was  eloquently  expressed 
at  the  close  of  the  meetings  on  Saturday  by  Director  Classen,  of 
Hamburg,  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Congress. 

In  selecting  the  place  of  the  next  meeting  the  assembly  were 
led  by  political  and  national  motives.  In  this  new  empire  of 
ours  we  feel  that  there  is  still  one  brother  left  outside  whom  we 
should  be  sorry  to  lose— a  feeling  enthusiastically  expressed  in 
the  reception  given  to  an  Austrian  speaker.  The  German  element 
in  Austria  stands  in  need  of  any  support  and  countenance  that 
can  be  afforded  to  it ;  and  owing  to  this  it  was  resolved  to  meet 
next  year  at  Innspruck,  in  the  Tyrol,  whence  a  kind  and  pressing 
invitation  had  been  sent.  Professor  Jiilg,  of  Innspruck,  cor- 
dially accepted  the  resolution  in  the  name  of  his  town  ;  and  thus 
we  parted  to  return  to  the  duties  of  our  work,  which  had  been  most 
pleasantly  broken  by  the  Congress,  of  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  give  you  a  short  sketch.  .  W.  Wagner. 


Sec  Acadcmyt  vol.  fi.  p.  506. 


NEW  PHILOLOGICAL  PERIODICAL, 

We  have  too  long  delayed  giving  an  account  of  a  new  periodical 
which  promises  to  be  of  great  importance  to  classical  philology. 
The  Ephemeris  Epigraphica,  of  which  the  first  number  appeared 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  is  intended  to  appear  four  times  a 
year  as  a  perpetual  and  growing  supplement  to  the  Corpus  of 
Latin  Inscriptions,  Instead  of  being  scattered  here  and  there 
in  the  various  philological  joumals,  and  buried  under  a  heap  of 
other  matter,  all  newly  found  inscriptions  will  be  inserted  in  its 
pages  under  the  direction  substantially  of  the  same  editors  as 
those  of  the  Corpus,  But  inasmuch  as  the  greatest  number  of 
new  discoveries  are  made  in  Rome  itself  or  its  neighbourhood, 
the  projectors  of  the  undertaking  have  done  wisely  in  attaching 
it  rather  to  the  Roman  Institute  of  Archaeology  than  to  the 
Berlin  Academy.  IhGrBullettino  and  Annali  of  the  Institute  are 
already  known  to  scholars  in  this  department  of  learning  as  the 
least  imperfect  repertory  of  such  matters.  Nor  is  it  a  slight 
benefit  that  by  this  means  the  editors  of  the  Corpus  associate 
with  themselves  the  honoured  name  of  De  Rossi. 

The  usefulness  of  such  a  work  is  self-evident,  and  we  cordially 
recommend  it  to  our  readers'  support.  English  scholars  should 
be  urged  to  communicate  to  Professor  Mommsen  in  Berlin  or 
Professor  Henzen  in  Rome  any  new  discoveries  that  may  come 
under  their  notice  either  here  or  elsewhere.  Communications 
may  be  made  in  Latin,  which  is  to  be  the  language  of  the 
Ephemeris,  but  they  will  be  readily  translated  by  the  editors 
from  any  modern  language.  The  importance  of  a  single  isolated 
inscription  is  seldom  apparent,  though,  when  compared  and 
co-ordinated  with  others  m  the  hands  of  an  expert,  it  niay  be 
made  to  give  very  telling  and  decisive  evidence.  The  science  of 
inscriptions  is  almost  as  conclusive  in  its  method  and  results  as 
that  of  comparative  anatomy.    A^j  sip^|e^fgajg|jigj^^-jp^^ 
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enough  to  restore  at  least  the  i^eneral  outlines  o(  a  comparatively 
long  document,  and  to  deternune  its  date  and  circumstances. 

Only  for  the  perfection  of  such  a  science  it  is  necessary  that 
all  £acts  bearing  upon  it  should  be  immediately  made  known  to 
all  who  have  an  interest  in  it,  that  they  should  be  sytematically 
classified  and  rendered  easy  of  reference,  after  undergoing  a 
thorough  sifting  and  testing  process.  The  Ephemeris  will,  it  is 
hoped,  make  the  fufilment  of  these  three  conditions  possible, 
supplying :  \,  Immediate  information ;  2.  Scientific  examina- 
tion ;  3.  Systematic  arrangement.  The  final  arrangement  will 
not  and  cannot  take  place  at  once,  but  will  be  delayed  till  the 
time  when  it  is  thought  fit  to  issue  regular  supplementary 
▼olumes  of  the  Corpus,  Of  this  at  present  three  parts  alone  are 
published  :  I..  The  most  ancient,  containing  inscriptions  up  to 
the  death  of  Julius  Caesar ;  II.  Those  from  Spain  ;  and  IV.  The 
Pompeian  wall-inscriptions.  The  first  number  of  die  Ephetn^is 
contains  additions  to  all  of  these,  as  well  as  dissertations  on 
certain  kindred  subjects.  The  supplements  to  the  first  volume 
consist  chiefly  of  writings  on  works  of  art,  cups,  chests,  and 
mirrors,  especially  from  Praeneste  and  of  names  from  the 
sepulchres  of  the  same  place.  It  may  be  a  new  fact  to  our 
readers  ^though  noticed  some  years  a^o  in  the  journals  of  the 
Iitstitute)  that  the  words  on  the  Cista  Ficoroniana  are  to  be  read 
Dindia  Macolniafileai  dedit^  not,  as  was  always  read  before,^^^!. 

The  form  Jovos  for  Jupiter y  on  a  chest  also  from  Praeneste, 
and  the  name  Vibis  PUipus^  i.  e.  Vibius  PhilippnSy  on  an  early 
mirror  from  the  same  place,  are  remarkable.  In  the  additions 
to  the  Fasti  Anni  Juliani  we  notice  the  remark  that  the  name 
Jutuma  should  be  rather  Diuturna  (p.  36),  another  instance 
of  Fidi  for  the  dative  case  (p.  39),  a  substantiation  of  the  name 
Juno  airritis  =  quiritis^  and  a  reference  to  a  sacrifice  to 
Feronia,  till  now  regarded  as  a  purely  Latin,  not  a  Roman  goddess 
(p.  41),  Among  the  Spanish  we  remark  especially  the  tessera 
hospitalism  described  and  commented  on  in  Hermes^  vol.  v.  The 
Pompeian  supplements  are  but  few ;  but  we  observe  that  Herr 
Zangemeister  accepts  as  a  better  reading  than  his  own  the 
distich  given  in  the  Academy  of  September  15,  1871  (vol.  ii. 
p.  444),  Quoi  scripsi  semel,  &c.,  from  an  early  copy  by  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

The  rest  of  the  number  contains  four  sets  of  Observationes 
Ep}graphicaey  by  Professor  Mommsen.  The  first  is  an  ex- 
planation of  the  epigram  Ursus  togatus  vitrea  qui  primus  pita 
(Orelli,  2591),  in  which  he  shows  that  togatus  is  probably  not  a 
proper  name,  but  means  simply  "Roman," and  that  Ursus  was 
not  a  freedman.  The  second  is  a  genealogy  of  the  Junii  Silani, 
and  explains  their  relation  to  the  imperial  family.  The  third, 
de  fide  Leonardi  Gutenstenii,  is  a  cunous  and  useful  paper  on 
the  frauds  of  the  early  editors  of  inscriptions.  The  fourth  con- 
tains some  grammatical  notes  ex  actis  Arvalium^  and  proves, 
for  instance,  that  conlega^  conlegium  were  the  forms  in  use  up 
to  A.D.  32,  and  that  afterwards  collega,  collegium  came  into  use 
except  during  the  reign  of  the  antic[uarian  Claudius.  The  second 
number,  recently  pubhshed,  contains  no  additions  to  the  Corpus, 
but  some  interesting  papers  and  discussion.  G.  Wilmanns 
traces  the  history  of  the  Praefectus  castrorum  and  Prae/ectus 
iegionis  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  a  purely  military 
power.  W.  Dittenberger  discusses  some  Attic  tituli  ad  res 
Romanas  spectantes,  £.  Bormann  emends  and  combines  frag- 
ments of  three  inscriptions  on  public  buildings  in  Rome,  the 
first  of  which  is  important.  Lastly,  Professor  Mommsen  con- 
tinues his  Observationes  Epigraphicae  with  his  usual  acuteness 
and  wide  experience.  J.  Wordsworth. 

Contents  of  the  ymirnals  and  Intelligence. 

The  Indian  Antiquary,  part  v.  (May).— Sketches  of  MathurU;  by 
F.  S.  Growse.  [Continued  j  accounts  of  the  twelve  Bans  (vanas)  or 
forests,  mentioned  in  the  Mathurd-mahdtmyay  and  connected  with 
Pauranic  legends  ;  also  of  the  tM'enty  fbur  upabans  which  are  said  to 
refer  mainly  to  R&dhR's  adventures,  and  to  have  no  ancient  authority 
whatever.] — On  the  Treatment  of  Oxytone  Nominal  Bases  in  Sanskrit 
and  its  Derivatives ;  by  J.  Beames.  [Sanskrit  nouns  ending  in  accented 
a  are  shown  generally  to  end  in  the  mediaeval  languages  m  aUy  and  in 
the  modems  va  o  01  d  (viz.  d  in  Hindi,  Bengali,  Panj&bi,  Uriya  and 
Mlrd(hi ;  o  in  Cjujarati  and  Sindhi) ;  while  Sanskrit  nouns  in  unac- 
cented a  end  in  mediaeval  languages  in  »,  and  in  the  modems  in  u  or  a, 
or  entirely  reject  the  final' vowd.] — ^The  Cave  of  the  Golden  Rock, 
Dambula,  Ceylon ;  by  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids.  [Sir  E.  Tennent  mentions 
one  inscription  in  this  rock-temple,  which  was  translated  for  Tumour 


by  Mr.  Armour.  Mr.  Davids  has  discovered  eleven  more,  and  now 
gives  the  oldest  and  most  interesting  inscription.  From  this  inscrip- 
tion it  appears  that  the  temple  was  founded,  not  by  Walagam  B&hu 
about  86  B.C.,  as  stated  by  Tennent,  but  in  the  time  of  Devdnampiya 
Tissa  (B.C.  246),  the  all^  of  A^oka,  and  friend  and  oatron  of  Mahindu, 
who  introduced  Buddhism  in  Ceylon.] — An  Old  Canarese  Inscription 
from  the  Belgim  District ;  by  J.  F.  Fleet.  [Taken  from  a  stone  tablet 
which  stood  originally  in  front  of  a  small  temple  of  Ankara  in  the  bed 
of  the  river  MalaprabhlJ—The  Hot  Springs  of  Unai ;  by  W.  RasKay. 
— Oudh  Folklore :  a  Legend  of  Balrarapwr ;  by  W.  C.  Bennett.— 
Bhavabhiiti  in  English  Garb;  by  K.  M.  Baneijea.  [Aocoimt  of 
Bhavabh<lti*s  Sansluit  ^assa&  Makdvtracharita  and  (/ttarardmackarita^ 
translated  by  Pickford  and  Tawney  respectively.] — Review  [favoorable) 
of  P.  Boyd's*translation  of  the  Sanskrit  Buddhist  drama  Ndgdnatuia 
with  an  introduction  by  Prof.  Cowell ;  by  A.  H.  B. — On  the  Ancient 
Remains  in  the  Krishna  District  [From  the  Report  of  the  late  Mr. 
J.  A.  C.  Boswell  to  the  Madtas  Revenue  Department] — The  Asiatic 
Societies.  [Extracts  from  their  Reports  and  recent  publications.] — 
Notes  on  the  Bhariahs ;  by  C.  Scanlan.  [This  hill-tribe  is  here  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  the  great  Gond  family,  though  in  their  hinguage 
and  some  of  their  customs  they  differ  totally  from  the  Gonds,  with  whom 
they  neither  eat  nor  drink  nor  intermarry.  They  acknowledge,  how- 
ever, the  law  of  Camjhana,  which  imposes  a  servitude  of  some  years  on 
a  man|  wishing  to  marry  into  a  family,  who  cannot  afford  the  usual  mar- 
riage settlement  and  to  give  presents  to  the  bride's  relatives.  There  are 
eighteen  Bharia  gots^  or  dans.] — Notes,  Queries,  &c.  [Amongst  otbezs, 
a  query,  by  H.  Blochmann,  on  the  age  of  the  use  of  tobacco  in  India.] 

The  PhcBniz,  November  to  February.  (Philological  artides.) — The 
Casket  of  Gems,  a  Tale  from  the  Clunese ;  by  Dr.  Birch. — Buddhist 
Philosophy ;  by  B.  H.  Hodgson  (continued). — The  Siirangama  Sdtra  ; 
by  S.  Beal. — Sunt'aun  p*u,  the  Siamese  Shakspeare. — Outline  of  a 
Japanese  Drama. — ^Japanese  Proverbs, — Reviews  :  De  Rosny's  Antho- 
logU  japonaise ;  and  Turretini's  Atsunu  Gusa  ;  by  W.^^G.  Aston.  [Both 
works,  especially  the  former,  deficient  on  the  score  of  accuracy,  but 
useful  for  general  readers.] 

The  Indian  Government  has,  if  we  may  trust  the  reports  of  Indian 
newspapers,  resolved  to  send  out  an  European  scholar  to  occupy  the 
Sanskrit  chair  in  the  Govemment  College  of  Madras,  temporarily  held 
by  a  native  student,  M.  Seshagiri  Shastri.  If  such  is  really  the  case,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  choice  of  the  govemment  will  fall  on  a  genuine 
Sanskrit  scholar;  as  such  a  one  alone  can  be  expected  to  command  the 
respect  of  native  students^  and  to  impart  a  new  life  to  Sanskrit  studies 
and  literaiy  research,  which,  in  spite  of  the  vast  and  tempting  materials 
there  offering  themselves  to  the  enthusiastic  student,  have  for  many  years 
been  at  a  very  low  ebb  indeed. 

Professor  Albrecht  Weber  has  just  finished  the  second  volume  of  the 
Taittirtya-Satiikita,  containing  K&pdas  5  to  7.  He  has  added  to  this 
volume  a  special  representation  and  criticism  of  the  Padap&tha  of  the 
Taitiirtya-Samhitd — a  survey  of  the  ritualistic  employment  of  the  single 
Anuvlkas — tlie  text  of  the  Kdnddnukrama — an  alphabetical  list  of  the 
pk-pratika,  not  only  for  the  Samhiti,  but  also  for  the  Briihmana  and 
the  Aranyaka.  The  AnuvaJcapratSkas  for  the  three  texts  have  likewise 
been  added.  

New  Publications, 

AiTLWARDT,    W.      Bemerkungen  iib.  d.   Aechlhdt  der  alten  arab. 

Gedichte.    Greifswald  :  l^amberg. 
Ant HOLOGiA  palatina,  Epigrammatum  cum  Planpdeis  et  appendicc 

nova  epigrammatum  veterum.     £x  libris  et  marmoribus  ductorum, 

annotatione  inedita  Boissonadii,  Chardonis  de  la  Pochette,  Bobbii, 

partim  inedita  Jacobsii,  metrica  versionis  Hugonis  Grotii  et  apparatu 

critico  instruxit  F.  Diibner.    Graece  et  Latine.    Vol.  II.    Cum  indi- 

cibus  epigrammatum  et  poetaram.    Paris :  Didot. 
BOhtlingk,  O.    Indische  Spriiche.    Sanskrit  u.  deutsch.    2.  Term.  u. 

verb.  Aufl.    Leipzig  :  Voss. 
De  Rosny,   L^n.      Vari^tes  orientales  historiques,    g^graphiqucs, 

scientifiques,  bibliographiques  et  litt^raires.     3»^mc  ^.     Revue  et 

corrig^e.     Paris :  Maisonneuve. 
Leo,  H.    Angelsachs.  Glossar.    i.  Abth.    Halle  :   Buchh.  d.  Waisenh. 
M5BIUS,  Th.     Die  altnordische  Sprache.     Halle  :  Buchh.  d.  Waisenh. 
Pratorius,  Fr.    Beitrage  zur  Erklarung  der  himjarischen  Inschriften. 

Halle :  Buchhandlung  des  Waisenhauses. 
Sayce,  a.  H.     An  Assyrian  Grammar  for  Comparative   Purposes. 

Trubner. 

EBBATA  IN  Ko.  49. 

Page  201  (rt),  line  34,  for  "Alcasyarquivir"  read  "  Alcassarqutvir." 

„     „    line  3  from  bottom,  for  "  Fdrtechning"  read  "  FSrteckmng." 
„    (^),  line  24,  for  Oswald  und  Oretidel,  read  Oswald  and  Orendet. 
203  ttf),  line  26,  for  *'  Bisschopp"  read  "Bisschop." 
,,     ,,    line  12  from  bottom,  for  **  Borman's  "  read  *'  Bormans*.*' 
„     [b),  top  line,  for  "  But  en  as  a  double  negative  "  read  "  But  the  omitiiion  of 
en  as  a  double  negative." 
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Rtaders  an  reminded  that  the  mention  of  New  Books ^  Articles y 
6*r.,  in  our  lists  is  intended  as  a  gttarantee  of  their  importance. 

The  Editor  of  The  Academy  cannot  undertake  to  return  com- 
munications which  are  not  asked  for. 

The  next  number  will  be  published  on  Monday ^  July  15,  and 
Advertisements  should  be  sent  in  by  July  10. 


General  Literature  and  Art. 


Bude-StoDO  Momimants  in  all  Ck>iintri68 ;  their  Age  and  Uses. 
By  James  Feignsson,  D.C.I*,  F.R.S.,  V.P.R.A.S.,  F.R.I.B.  A^  &c. 
Miumy. 

Tais  valuable  and  interesting  treatise  is  the  offspring  of 
two  other  works  by  the  same  author,  namely,  his  Handbook 
of  Architecture  (1854),  and  his  History  of  Architecture  (1864). 
In  i860,  also,  Mr.  Fergusson  contributed  an  article  on  the 
subject  to  the  Quarterly  Review^  entitJed  "  Stonehenge ;" 
and  in  1870  a  further  article  in  the  same  journal,  entitled 
**  Non-Historic  Times,**  announced  his  latest  views  on  the 
megalithic  monument  question. 

Mr.  Fergusson,  therefore,  may  fairly  claim  the  right  of 
speaking  with  some  authority,  as  an  architect  and  antiquary, 
on  the  history  and  nature  of  these  monuments,  although  it 
may  not  be  correct  to  assume,  as  he  does,  that  "  no  other 

antiquary has  gone  so  carefully  and  fully  into  the  whole 

subject"  (pre£  p.  vii)  as  he  has  done.  Neither  should  it  be 
hdd  as  conclusive  evidence  in  favour  of  the  correctness  of 
Mr.  Fergusson's  opinions  that  no  refutation  followed  the 
expression  of  these  opinions  in  ih&  Quarterly  articles, 
especially  as  the  articles  in  question  appeared  without  that 
degree  of  weight  and  authority  which  the  announcement  of 
the  writer's  name  would  justly  attach  to  them.  An  erroneous 
opinion  may  be  many  times  expressed,  and  yet  escape 
correction. 

Failing  other  opponents,  however,  Mr.  Fergusson  becomes 
in  some  measure  his  own  refiitor.  '*  On  many  minor  points," 
he  says,  "  I  have  offered  suggestions  which  I  do  not  feel  sure 
that  I  could  prove  if  challenged."  These  were  made,  he  adds, 
''  because  it  oflens  happens  that  such  suggestions  turn  the 
attention  of  others  to  points  which  would  odierwise  be  over- 
looked .  .  .  .  ;  while,  if  disproved,  they  are  only  so  much 
rubbbh  swept  out  of  the  path  of  truth  "  (p.  ix).  This  practice 
may  be  allowable  in  a  debating  society,  or  may  be  adopted 
widi  advantage  in  contributing  to  a  journal  like  Notes  and 
Queries;  but  in  a  work  of  scientific  character  it  is  both 
inconvenient  and  objectionable.  Where  a  subject  is,  more- 
over, already  overlaid  with  difficulties  such  as  yet  retard  the 
solution  of  this  megalithic  question,  it  is  hardly  justifiable 
for  a  writer  of  good  authority  to  add  to  those  difficulties  by 
putting  forward  as  statements  founded  on  evidence  what 
are  merely  tentative  suggestions.  Mr.  Fergusson  evidently 
feds  this  too,  for  he  is  rather  severe  on  o&iers  guilty  of  a 
somewhat  similar  offence. 

The  author's  opinion,,  as  he  candidly  tells  us,  differs 
widely  from  that  generally  received.  It  has  happened 
before  now  in  the  world's  history  that  one  man  has  been 
right  and  the  rest  of  mankind  wrong.  But  the  reason 
which  gives  Mr.  Fergusson  confidence  in  the  soundness  of 
his  views  is  merely  that  he  has  spent,  as  he  says,  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  studying  the  architecture  of  all  nations. 
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The  study  of  a  question  so  complex  as  that  presented  by 
these  m^^thic  remains  might  well  occupy  even  the  whole 
of  a  man's  life  without  yielding  the  desired  result;  for  the 
builders  of  these  monuments  have  left  no  record  of  their 
erection,  no  legible  inscriptions,  nor  *'  architectural  features 
to  reveal  their  history."  And,  even  as  Mr.  Fergusson 
observes,  the  contents  of  these  monimients  being  of  a  mixed 
character,  consisting  generally  of  bones,  stones,  iron,  bronze, 
and  gold,  Uttle  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  presence 
of  any  one  class  of  objects  to  fix  the  age  of  these  monu- 
ments '*  till  it  can  be  shown  at  what  date  their  use  did 
really  cease"  (p.  14).  Reversing  the  process,  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson, instead  of  dedudng  the  age  of  the  monuments  from 
the  nature  of  their  contents,  endeavours  to  prove  the  age  of 
the  contents  from  that  of  the  monuments  in  which  they  are 
found,  the  latter  being  by  far  the  more  difficult  task. 

The  author's  views  regarding  the  age  and  nature  of  the 
class  of  Rude-Stone  Monuments  which  form  the  subject  of 
his  work  are  briefly  stated  in  the  following  propositions : — 
L  That  they  are  generally  sepulchral,  or  connected  with 
the  rites  of  the  dead.  II.  That  they  are  not  temples  in  any 
usual  or  appropriate  sense  of  the  tenn.  III.  That  they 
were  generaJly  erected  by  partly  civilised  races  after  they 
had  come  in  contact  with  the  Romans,  and  most  of  them 
may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  first  ten  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era.     (P.  27.) 

To  the  first  of  these  propositions  few  competent  anti- 
quaries will  object  The  second  will  also  find  few  dissen- 
tients, for  the  notion  that  dohnens  were  used  as  sacrificial 
altars  by  serpent-worshipping  Druids  is  now  well  nigh 
«cpkxled,  although  this  class  of  remains  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  be  known  for  a  long  time  to  come  by  the  name  of 
"Druids'  altars."  Moreover,  the  qualification,  ''usual  or 
appropriate  sense,"  does  not  exclude  the  probability  of 
dolmens  and  stone  drdes  having  been  firequented  for  the 
celebration  of  funeral  games  in  pre-Christian  times.  But 
the  third  proposition  fixes  the  age  of  these  monuments  at  too 
recent  a  date  to  receive  the  assent  of  archaeologists,  unless- 
based  on  indubitable  evidence.  And  this  evidence  is  want- 
ing. It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  sepulchral  tumuli  were 
erected  in  these  islands,  as  well  as  on  the  continent,  at 
dates  long  within  the  Clmstian  era ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  similar  moniunents  were  not  also  erected  centuries 
before  it  Even  if  it  was  clearly  proved  that  King  Gorm 
and  Queen  Thyra  were  buried  in  the  tenth  century  in  the 
mounds  in  Jutland  that  bear  their  names  (the  chambers  in 
which,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  were  formed  of  oak,  not  of 
stone ;  p.  297),  it  may  not  be  quite  certain  that  the  tumuli 
were  erected  at  the  time,  for  there  is  abundant  evidence  to 
prove  that  even  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century  the  practice 
of  burying  in  ancient  mounds  was  not  altogether  aban- 
doned, in  these  islands  at  least  Of  this  a  reliable  instance 
is  recorded  in  the  Annals  of  Loch-Ck^  an  Irish  chronicle 
(Rolls  Publ.  187 1),  under  the  year  1581,  where  it  is  stated^ 
that  an  eminent  person  was  buried  at  (or  in)  the  duma  of 
Ballintober,  in  Connaught  This  duma^  or  tumulus,  must 
have  been  then  of  great  antiquity.' 

Mr.  Fergusson  disputes  that  any  of  these  m^^lithic 
structures  belong  to  a  pre-historic  or  even  pre-Christian  age. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  their  erection  before  those  eras,  he 
says,  and  therefore  they  must  have  been  built  later.  They  are 
not  mentioned  by  the  classic  writers,  and  therefore  could 
not  have  existed  in  thdr  time.  But  he  fully  appreciates,  of 
course,  the  weakness  of  such  negative  evidence.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  seems  to  disregard  too  much  the  value  of 
historical  traditions,  which  assign  to  the  monuments  an  age 
far  beyond  the  limit  he  allows.  ^  These  are  only  cobwebs  of 
fable,  woven  by  **  poets  and  pedants,"  which  he  feels  no 
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remorse  in  brushing  away,  substituting  his  own  "  impressions  *' 
for  national  traditions,  and  this  sometimes  in  such  an  arbitrary 
manner  as  to  leave  no  room  for  argument  Speaking  of 
the  history  of  King  Arthur,  he  says :  "  This  is  not  the  place 
to  examine  so  large  a  question.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  main  facts.  Those  who  do  not  admit 
them  need  not  read  further."  (P.  133.)  By  adopting  his  sug- 
gestion the  incredulous  student  will  miss  the  incorrect  ety- 
mology of  "  Cat  Coit  Celidon,'*  the  scene  of  one  of  Arthur's 
battles,  which  Mr.  Fergusson  gives  four  pages  further  on,  where 
he  says  that  "  Coit,''  tihe  second  member  of  the  name,  "  only 
so  far  as  the  dictionaries  tell  us,  means  *  coracle,'  and  "  (as  Cat 
means  a  battle)  "would  seem  to  indicate  a  struggle  in  boats." 
But  Coit  is  explained  by  the  ninth-century  glossarist  Cormac 
{voce  Salchuait)  as  "  a  name  for  a  wood  in  Combrecc,"  or 
Welsh.  The  English  word  "cot"  had  not  then  been 
adopted  into  Gaelic  dictionaries. 

"  It  is  probable,  afler  all,"  Mr.  Fergusson  says,  "  that  it  is 
from  the  Irish  annals  that  the  greatest  amount  of  light  will 
be  thrown  on  the  history  and  uses  of  the  megalithic  monu- 
ments "  (p.  17s).  But  this  light  will  hardly  be  evolved  by  his 
process,  which  consists  in  setting  aside, as  totally  unreliable 
the  system  of  chronology  and  regnal  lists  on  which  these 
annals  are  based,  and  bringing  together  events  and  per- 
sonages separated  in  the  annals  by  wide  periods  of  time. 
It  suits  Mr.  Fergusson's  theory  of  modernisation  to  bring 
into  immediate  contact  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  dynasty, 
whose  era  the  Irish  annaUsts  refer  to  a  period  long  ante- 
cedent to  the  Christian  era,  and  the  dynasty  of  King  Crim- 
thann  (circa  a.d.  84) ;  but  if  there  is  any  element  of  truth 
in  the  historical  traditions  preserved  in  Irish  MSS.,  from  St. 
Patrick's  age  at  least,  the  Tuatha  De  Dananns  were  so  long 
extinct  in  Crimthann's  time  that  they  had  already  passed 
into  fairies  and  gods,  abiding  in  those  hills  and  mounds 
some  of  which  are  now  known  to  be  chambered  tumuli 
And  so  far  from  the  Four  Masters  having,  "like  truly 
patriotic  Irishmen,"  carried  back  the  history  of  their  country 
to  the  Flood,  they  constructed  no  system  of  chronology 
themselves,  but  confined  their  labours  to  digesting  the 
records  which  had  descended  to  them  from  remote  times. 
Granted  that  the  minute  details  of  a  battle  cannot  be 
transmitted  by  oral  tradition  for  a  period  of  two  thousand 
years,  it  is  nevertheless  credible  that  the  bare  record  of 
important  events  may  be  preserved  through  that  channel  for 
at  least  ten  centuries.  The  Gaelic-speaking  people  of  the 
highlands  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  still  recite  long  lays  and 
stories  which  Mr.  John  F.  Campbell,  that  most  excellent  of 
Shanachies,  will  truly  tell  us  have  not  existed  in  writing  for 
perhaps  six  hundred  years.  On  the  subject  of  writing,  too, 
Mr.  Fergusson  is  not  always  a  safe  guide.  Whether  the  art 
of  writing  was  known  in  Ireland  in  or  before  the  reign  of 
Cormac  Mac  Art  (a.d.  218-266),  or  was  introduced  by 
the  Christian  missionaries  in  the  fifth  century,  as  some 
authorities  believe,  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  settled,  but 
that  it  was  extensively  practised  before  the  year  600  is  very 
certain.  This,  however,  is  not  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson, who  considers  that  before  the  year  600  it  was  very 
little  practised.  In  that  year,  he  says,  the  Irish  did  not 
possess  even  a  copy  of  their  most  celebrated  literary  monu- 
ment, the  Tdin  Bb  Chuailnge,  because  "  a  mission  was  sent 
to  Italy  to  copy  one  said  to  have  existed  thei'e"  (p.  196). 
But  in  the  very  passage  from  which  he  has  drawn  this  con- 
clusion (O'Curr/s  Lectures,  p.  29),  it  is  expressly  stated  that 
the  copy  in  question  had  been  carried  eastwards  (/.<?.  out  of 
Ireland)  at  some  previous  time,  by  a  "  saoi,"  or  sage. 

Mr.  Fergusson's  examination  of  the  history,  extent,  and 
character  of  the  Irish  monuments  has  been  of  too  cursory  a 
kind  to  justify  him  in  expressing  himself  so  positively  as  he 


does  regarding  their  age.  "  There  may  be  other  rude-stone 
monuments  in  Ireland,"  he  says,  "  besides  those  described 
or  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  pages,  but  they  can  scarcely 
be  very  numerous  or  very  important "  (p.  237).  Any  one 
acquainted  with  the  still  unpublished  materials  of  Irish  history 
must  know  that  the  monuments  hitherto  discovered  do  not 
amount  to  a  tithe  of  those  mentioned  in  the  Irish  MSS., 
under  various  names,  and  referred  to  various  ages  and  per- 
sons ;  and  of  those  hitherto  brought  under  notice,  not  one- 
fourth  has  attracted  his  attention.  The  magnificent  three- 
chambered  dolmen  on  the  summit  of  Sliabh-Claire  at  Duntri- 
league,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  has  escaped  him,  although 
it  has  a  history ;  and  the  majestic  circle  and  standing  stones 
near  Lough  Gur,  in  the  same  county,  are  not  noticed.  The 
ancient  traditions  repecting  these  latter  remains,  which  were 
certainly  taken  down  at  the  earliest  period  of  written  his- 
tory, indicate  that  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era 
their  age  and  uses  were  totally  forgotten.  A  hundred  others 
might  also  be  enumerated,  including  the  huge  pillar-stones 
at  Punchestown,  near  Naas — the  remains  of  the  "  chorea 
gigantum,"  which  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  describes  (or  others 
like  them)  as  having  been  removed  to  Stonehenge. 

The  author's  personal  investigation  of  the  Irish  monu- 
ments, though  fruitful  and  instructive,  was  really  very  limited, 
for  he  seems  to  have  altogether  passed  by  the  province  of 
Munster,  with  its  numerous  remains  of  antiquity.  He  has 
certainly  been  industrious  in  consulting  published  authori- 
ties on  the  subject  of  his  work ;  but  it  is  not  his  fault  that 
the  most  accurate  sources  of  information  are  as  yet  unavail- 
able to  all  but  the  few  acquainted  with  the  tongue  in  which 
they  are  written.  Until  these  are  published,  all  attempts  at 
deciding  the  vexed  question  of  the  age  of  these  structures 
must  prove  futile.  One  or  two  instances  may  be  sufficient 
to  show  the  danger  of  arriving  at  conclusions  on  imperfect 
data.  The  sepulchral  remains  near  Cong,  in  Mayo,  and  at 
Carrowmore,  in  Sligo  (which  Mr.  Fergusson  at  one  time 
attributes  to  the  Tuatha  de  Dananns,  and  at  another  to  the 
Danes),  are  represented  by  him  as  marking,  respectively, 
the  battles  of  a  Southern  and  Northern  Moytura.  This  "  no 
Irish  antiquary  has  ventured  to  doubt,"  he  says.  It  is  not 
because  there  are  not  good  grounds  for  doing  so,  at  least 
as  regards  the  Southern  Moytura,  or  Moytura-Cunga.  That 
there  were  two  battles  of  Moytura  fought  in  Ireland  before 
the  Christian  era  seems  certain  ;  but  the  most  ancient  MSS. 
represent  them  as  fought  in  the  same  place,  and  somewhere 
in  the  north  of  Connaught  Before  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  stony  neck  of  land  between  Loughs  Mask  and  Corrib 
was  not  regarded  as  the  site  of  a  battle  of  Moytura-Cunga, 
or  Moytura  of  Cong ;  and  the  account  of  the  first  battle  of 
Moytura,  of  which  Mr.  Fergusson  seems  to  have  read  a 
translation,  does  not  countenance  the  presumption  that  it 
was  fought  in  a  spot  so  unsuited  to  a  great  battle.  There 
is  no  place  near  Cong  called  Magh-Tuiredh,  and  apparently 
there  never  was ;  but  the  existence  of  Cunga  (or  "  Cunga- 
Feichin,"  Fechin's  angustia,  St.  Fechin,  ob.  a.d.  664)  pro- 
bably suggested  to  the  Four  Masters,  who  were  among 
the  earliest  to  identify  the  first  battle  of  Moytura  with  the 
southern  Cong,  the  propriety  of  locating  the  site  of  the 
battle  there. 

But  there  were  other  places  nafned  Cunga,  or  Cong,  in 
Mayo  and  Sligo;  and  an  older  authority  than  the  Four 
Masters  places  the  field  of  battle  of  Magh-Tuiredh-Cunga 
to  the  north-west  of  Loch-C^  (Roscommon  county),  and  con- 
sequently in  the  county  of  Sligo  (see  Annals  of  Loch-Ce^ 
introd.  pp.  xxxvi-xxxix). 

Mr.  Fergusson  finds,  as  he  thinks,  an  important  piece  of 
evidence  to  support  his  theory  in  the  history  of  a  dolmen 
near  Ballina,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  Moy,  which  he 
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assumes  to  have  a  date,  and  that  date  some  time  in  the 
sixth  century.  It  is,  he  says,  the  grave  of  four  persons  who 
were  executed  for  murdering  the  grandson  of  a  man  who 
HJied  A.D.  428.  In  this,  however,  Mr.  Fergusson  has  been 
enisled  by  Dr.  O'Donovan ;  for  the  Irish  MS.  which  the 
latter  quotes  as  his  authority  {Book  of  Lecan,  237^),  does 
not  state,  as  he  assumes,  that  the  culprits  were  buried  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Moy,  opposite  to  Ard-na-riag  (so 
rnlled  from  their  execution,  riag),  but  implies  that  they  were 
interred  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  which  is  now  known  as 
Ardnarea,  on  the  e  ist  side  of  the  river. 

When  quoting  others,  however,  Mr.  Fergusson  is  not  always 
<:orrect  himself.  At  p.  144,  for  instance,  he  cites  Petrie's 
authority  for  the  statement  that  a  coin  of  Valentinian  had 
been  found  in  the  mound  of  New  Grange,  whereas  Petrie 
only  said  on  the  mound.  His  most  serious  offence  in  this 
line  is  where  he  attributes  to  the  late  Dr.  J.  Henthorn  Todd 
•opinions  which  are  totally  opposed  to  those  entertained  and 
often  expressed  by  him.  After  fixing  the  era  of  the  Fir- 
bolgs  to  his  own  satisfaction  (b.c.  50),  he  says,  "since  the 
.above  was  written,  I  have  been  gratified  to  find  so  eminent 
an  authority  as  Dr.  Henthorn  Todd  .  .  .  arriving,  by  a 
very  diflferent  road,  at  very  nearly  the  same  conclusion ;" 
and  quotes  the  assertion  that  the  Firbolg  "conquest  of 
Ireland  was  not  much  older  than  Caesar's  time,  if  it  were 
not  a  good  bit  later,'*  from  "  Irish  Nennius,  translated  by  J. 
H.  Todd,  Appendix  C."  There  is  no  such  appendix  to 
the  work ;  and  the  statements  here  fathered  on  Dr.  Todd 
are  found  in  No.  21  of  the  Additional  Notes  (p.  c),  which 
were  all  supplied  by  the  late  clever  scholar,  but  fanciful 
critic,  Mr.  Algernon  Herbert,  as  Mr.  Fergusson  might  easily 
have  seen  by  the  initial  (H.)  at  foot  of  the  note,  and  the 
statement  which  Dr.  Todd  was  careful  to  add  in  the  title- 
page,  fixing  upon  Mr.  Herbert  the  responsibility  for  the 
opinions  put  forward  in  these  Additional  Notes. 

Nevertheless,  although  Mr.  Fergusson*s  views  as  to  the 
age  of  these  monuments  may  not  meet  with  general  acqui- 
escence, every  archaeologist  must  thank  him  for  producing 
a  very  valuable  and  interesting  work,  well  written  and  beau- 
tifully illustrated.  W.  M.  Hennessy. 


Fiflne  at  the  Pair.     By  Robert  Browning.    Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

The  story  of  Mr. .  Browning's  new  poem — the  outward 
^action  of  the  characters — is  of  the  simplest.  A  Frenchman 
and  his  wife,  Elvire,  stroll  out  at  Pornic,  where  the  Loire 
and  the  sea  unite;  they  visit  a  summer  fair  where  the 
husband  admires  the  peculiar  beauty  of  Fifine,  the  dancing- 
girl;  they  walk  down  to  the  beach  and  to  the  Druidical 
remains,  and  so  return  to  their  villa,  where -there  is  pushed 
into  the  husband's  hands  a  letter — the  enigmatical  result  of 
that  largess  of  coin  he  had  slipped  into  the  pleading  tam- 
bourine of  the  spangled  dancer.  But  the  story — the  slight 
ax:tion — is  the  least  important  part  of  the  po^m  of  between 
two  and  three  thousand  lines  spoken  by  the  husband  of 
Elvire  to  Elvire,  momentarily  jealous — ^nay,  pained,  a  little 
unreasonably — ^by  the  admiration  Fifine  has  evoked,  and  by 
that  outburst  of  praise  of  a  Bohemian-  life  and  lawlessness — 
.an  outburst  of  feeling  suggested,  surely  not  created,  by  the 
flitting  figures  at  the  fair.  The  monologue,  though  spoken 
to  the  man's  wife,  and  though  often  argumentative,  is  in 
truth  meditative  ;  and  it  is  the  meditation  of  a  man  who  has 
the  liveliness  to  feel  Bohemian  charms — the  effervescence 
•  of  spirit  or  of  sense  "frenetic  to  be  free" — ^who  has  the 
•capacity,  denied  alike  to  puritan  and  hbertine,  to  see  in  life 
more  ways  than  one,  and  yet  the  strong  good  sense  to  know 
that  law  is  better  than  lawlessness,  and  the  seemingly  re- 
stricted sphere  more  fruitful  than  the  search  through  space. 


'*  Each  step  aside  just  proves  divei^ency  in  vain. 
The  wanderer  brings  home  no  profit  from  his  quest 
Beyond  the  sad  surmise  that  keeping  house  were  best 
Could  life  begin  anew.     His  problem  posed  aright 
Was—*  From  the  given  point  evolve  the  infinite  1* 
Not — *  Spend  thyself  in  space,  endeavouring  to  joint 
Together,  and  so  make  infinite,  point  and  point : 
Fix  into  one  Elvire  a  fair-ful  of  Fifines  !* 
Fifine,  the  foam-flake,  she  :  Elvire,  the  sea's  self,  means 
Capacity  at  need  to  shower  how  many  such  ! 
And  yet  we  left  her  calm  profundity,  to  clutch 
Foam-flutter,  bell  on  bell,  that,  bursting  at  a  touch. 
Blistered  us  for  our  pains.    But  wise,  we  want  no  more 
O'  the  fickle  element.     Enough  of  foam  and  roar  ! 
Landlocked  we  live  and  die  henceforth  :  for  here's  the  villa-door." 

The  key-note  of  the  poem  is  struck  l^y  some  couplets  in 
the  first  act  of  Moli^re's  Don  Juan,  Elvire,  understanding 
neither  his  absence  nor  his  excuses,  addresses  her  husband  : 
— '*Vous  plait-il,  Don  Juan,  de  nous  ^claircir  ces  beaux 
myst^res  ?"  And  before  he,  who  is  so  voluble  to  Sganarelle, 
has  stammered  out  a  reply,  she  tells  him  that  he  can  ill 
defend  himself,  that  he  should  arm  himself  with  a  noble 
effrontery,  and  declare  that  in  his  sentiments  towards  her 
there  is  no  change  whatever.  Now  in  Mr.  Browning's 
poem  the  speaker  has  followed  this  advice.  Armed  with  a 
noble  effrontery — albeit  he  is  anything  but  a  mere  repro- 
duction of  the  Don  Juan  of  the  earlier  dramatic  poet — ^he 
plunges  into  the  wide  subject  of  the  nature  of  man's  love  for 
woman  and  of  his  admiration  for  and  liking  of  women ;  and 
in  the  diffuse  apologia  built  up  of  countless  illustrations, 
similes,  subtleties,  and  ingenuities,  he  is  sometimes  all 
sophistry  and  sometimes  all  justice.  Sometimes  he  deserves 
the  naiife  remark  of  Sganarelle  :  "  Je  ne  sais  que  dire ;  car 
vous  toumez  les  choses  d'une  mani^re  qu'il  semble  que 
vous  avez  raison;  et  cependant  il  est  vrai  que  vous  ne 
Tavez  pas;"  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  passage  already 
quoted,  his  conclusions  are  full  of  wisdom  and  virtue :  so 
that  on  the  whole  he  is  a  character  unusually  attractive  for  a 
great  analyst  to  examine — for  a  great  painter  to  depict  And 
here,  in  the  one  hundred  and  seventy  pages  of  this  book,  is 
his  heart  exposed  as  on  a  dissecting  table ;  and  Mr.  Browning, 
with  his  keen  instrument  in  hand,  points  out  what  is  morbid 
and  what  is  healthy  in  his  complex  organization. 

Would  that  his  exposition  were  always  lucid !  Difficult 
it  is,  and  perhaps  must  be,  by  reason  of  its  subtlety ;  but 
surely  there  is  here  and  there  a  wilful  obscurity,  which  will 
restrict  the  book  for  the  most  part  to  the  large  but  not  yet 
enormous  circle  of  Mr.  Browning's  warm  admirers.  Is  it 
possible,  some  may  ask,  as  they  stand  amazed  at  the 
difficulties  of  Fifine  at  the  Fair^  that  the  poet  has  written  of 
purpose  an  enigma — to  the  Rosamund's  bower  of  this 
labyrinth  can  they  only  reach  who  grasp  the  necessary 
thread?  No,  indeed;  but  it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Browning, 
conscious  that  in  our  day  most  reading  is  careless  reading,  is 
not  sorry  to  give  men  what  they  cannot  read  carelessly,  and 
that  sometimes  in  doing  this — say  in  Fifine :  not  in  Balaus- 
tion :  not  in  Hohenstiel — he  does  much  more  than  is  needed 
to  dispel  the  indolence  which  is  the  mode.  Now  and  then 
he  is  wantonly  obscure,  and  now  and  then  he  writes  in  a 
French  idiom,  not  an  English— talks  of  "  white  nights,"  for 
instance,  instead  of  sleepless  nights — ^he  who  has  done  so 
much  in  The  Ring  and  the  Book  and  in  many  another  work 
(yes,  in  this  very  volume)  to  preserve  or  to  recall  the  sturdy 
English  banished  from  novel  and  newspaper. 

Of  the  general  mode  of  treatment  followed  in  this  poem, 
and  of  the  poem's  place  amongst  Mr.  Browning's  works,  a 
little  must  here  be  said  As  a  poem  for  the  most  part  of 
intime  life  and  thought,  with  no  more  background,  no  more 
local  colour,  than  the  due  presentation  of  character  require^ 
it  may  be  considered  an  analysis  comparable  chiefly  with 
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the  Scenes  de  la  Vie  privee  oi  Balzac.  In  this  way,  it  is  re- 
lated to  Any  Wife  to  any  Husband^  to  DU  Aliter  Visum, 
and  to  James  Lee,  These  indeed  are  but  some  important 
members  of  that  family  group  of  Mr.  Browning's  poems  of 
which  Fijine  itself  must  now  be  accounted  the  head.  But 
as  an  elaborated  exposition  of  individual  and  peculiar  cha- 
racter, the  new  book  claims  kinship  with  the  "  apologies  " 
of  Bishop  Blougram  and  of  Prince  Hohenstiel-SchwangaUy 
and  it  introduces  us  to  a  personage  hardly  less  subtle  and 
complex  than  these,  though  his  part  is  played  upon  the 
Pomic  shore  instead  of  among  the  intellectual  refinements 
and  cavillings  of  theologians,  or  on  the  crater  of  a  volcanic 
"  society"  requiring  to  be  "  saved." 

In  treating  the  subject  that  is  broached  and  probed  in 
Fifine  at  the  Fair^  most  writers  would  have  constructed  a 
dialogue:  the  husband  would  have  spoken  first,  and  then 
the  wife.  But  there  is  greater  subtlety  in  Mr.  Browning's 
method  of  making  the  husband  frame  for  the  wife  her 
answers,  retorts,  objections,  and  embody  these,  together  with 
his  own  discourse,  in  one  long  monologue ;  for  it  gives  room 
for  utterances  from  three  points  of  view  and  types  of  cha- 
racter, instead  of  only  two.  The  husband  speaks  in  the 
main  for  himself;  but  at  times  he  speaks  for  the  wife  as  she 
would  really  speak,  and  at  times  he  speaks  for  her  as  there 
could  only  speak  the  woman  he  imagines  her  to  be. 

Save  in  the  prologue  and  epilogue,  the  book  is  written  in 
couplets  of  twelve  syllables  to  the  line — spirited  verse,  often 
with  the  buoyancy  and  now  and  then  with  the  directness  of 
Herve  Riel^  and,  except  for  occasional  roughness,  not  open 
to  the  conventional  charges  preferred  against  the  versification 
of  this  poet.  He  also  can  jingle  rhymes  as  well  as  another, 
though  generally  if  one  thinks  of  him  with  a  great  rhymer 
such  as  Victor  Hugo,  one  thinks  of  him  by  way  of  contrast, 
as  of  one  whose  poetry  contains  the  greatest  quantity  of 
thought  with  (often :  not  always)  the  least  amount  of  splen- 
dour, while  Victor  Hugo's  contains  the  greatest  supeificial 
splendour  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  thought.  With 
the  one  poet,  manner  is  the  chief  thing :  with  the  other, 
matter.  And  Browning  at  his  best  has  in  truth  the  terseness 
in  fiilness  which  is  the  special  note  and  most  unfailing  sign 
of  the  great  men  in  the  greatest  literatures — he  has,  when 
at  his  best,  the  pregnancy  of  Horace,  Goethe,  Balzac. 

Of  details,  it  may  first  be  said  that  Fifine  at  the  Fair  con- 
tains two  especially  fine  and  suggestive  illustrations,  which 
should  strike  everyone — nor  those  the  least  who  consider 
that  work  so  substantial  as  the  whole  of  this  requires  an 
often  pondered  judgment  and  the  test  of  years.  One  is  that 
parable  of  the  householder's  comparative  regard  for  Rafael 
and  for  Dor^ :  the  other,  the  parable  of  the  half  hewn,  half 
shapeless  block  in  which  only  the  sympathetic  mind  could 
trace  the  undreamt-of  value  of  the  work  of  Michel  Agnolo. 
The  laudation  of  the  unfettered  life  of  wandering  gypsies 
—  natural  enough  to  most  men  in  a  mood  that  is  fleeting — 
wiH  remind  at  once  of  Waring  and  of  **  the  wild  joy  of 
living,"  sung  so  splendidly  in  Saui,  The  portrait  of  Fifine 
herself— to  mention  another  detail,  and  to  end  with  it — 
is  in  the  face  delicate  and  strongly  individual,  and  in  the 
attitude  vivid  and  bold. 

"  .    .    .    .     Either  ear  is  cut 
Thin  as  a  dusk-leaved  rose  carved  from  a  cocoa  nut. 
'    And  then,  her  neck  !    Now,  grant  you  had  the  power  to  dedc. 
Just  as  your  fancy  pleased,  the  bistre-length  of  neck. 
Could  lay,  to  shine  against  its  shade,  a  moonlike  row 
Of  pearl,  each  round  and  white  as  bubble,  Cupids  blow 
Big  out  of  mothers*  milk, — ^what  pearl  moon  would  surpass 
That  string  of  mock-turquoise,  those  almandines  of  glass. 
Where  girihood  terminates?    For  with  breasts' birth  commence 
The  boy,  and  page  costume,  till  pink  and  impudence 
£nd  admirably  all :  complete,  the  creature  trips 
Our  way  now,  brings  sunshine  upon  her  spangled  hips, 


As  here  she  fronts  us  full,  with  pose  half  frank,  half  fierce  ; 

No  other  than  Fifine 

Points  toe,  imposes  haunch,  and  pleads  with  tambourine." 

The  portrait  is  completed,  and  in  a  sense  exalted,  else- 
where in  the  book,  by  the  description  of  that  occasional 
scorn  with  which  Fifine  surveys  the  crowd  that  admires  her. 

*'  Know  all  of  me  outside  :  the  rest  be  emptiness 

For  such  as  you 

I'm  just  my  instrument :  sound  hollow  :  mere  smooth  skin 
Stretched  o'er  gilt  framework,  I :  rub-dub,  nought  else  within — 
Always  for  such  as  you ! — if  I  have  use  elsewhere — 
If  certain  bells,  now  mute,  can  jingle — ^need  you  care  ?'* 

Frederick  Wedmore. 


Notes  8ur  TAngleterre.    Par  H.  Taine.    Paris :  Hachette. 

Notes    on  England.     By  H.  Taine.     Translated  by  M.   F.   Rae. 

Strahan  and  Co. 
• 
M.  Taine's  Notes  (the  result  of  visits  made  to  England  in 
the  years  1861-62  and  1871),  together  with  the  able  con- 
tributions of  M.  Esquiros   to  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes. 
will  have  the  effect  of  establishing  the  long  controverted 
fact  that  it  is  possible  for  a  Frenchman  to  write  of  England 
without  falling  into  a  series  of  grotesque  misrepresentations 
in  regard  to  what  concerns  our  social  life  and  domestic 
habits.     One  of  the  leading  French  philosophers  has  come 
over  with  the  intention  of  studying  us,  and  the  wish  to  like 
us,  and  if  he  has  failed  in  the  latter,  it  is  owing  to  differences 
of  idiosyncrasy  between  his  nation  and  ours,  the  develop- 
ment of  which  is  the  chief  object  of  his  book.     Moreover, 
on  reading  his  opening  pages  descriptive  of  the  meteoro- 
logical caprices  of  London,  we  feel  that  we  can  hardly  over- 
estimate the  objective  spirit  which  is,  on  the  whole,  so 
commendable  in  this  work.     What  indeed  must  be  the 
feelings  of  a  foreigner  who  awakes  one  morning  to  find 
darkness  not  only  visible  but  tangible,  in  a  hideous  yellow 
fog  clinging  to  the  face  of  London,  and  in  the  author's  own 
words  we  give  his  assurance  that  his  tenacity  of  life  was  put 
to  the  test  by  his  first  experience  of  a  rainy  Sunday  in  it : — 
«  Un  dimanche  k  Londres  par  la  pluie :  boutiques  ferm^es, 
rues^presque  vides ;  c'est  Taspect  d'un  cimetifere  immense  et 
decent      Les  rares  passants,  sous  leur  paraplpie,  dans  le 
desert  des  squares  et  des  rues,  ont  Tair  d'ombres  inquibtes 
qui  reviennent ;  cela  est  horrible.     Je  n'avais  pas  Tid^e  d'un 
pareil  spectacle,  et  Ton  dit  qu*il  est  fr^uent  k  Londres. 
Petite  pluie  fine  serr^,  impitoyable ;  \  la  voir,  il  n'y  a  pas 
de  raison  pour  qu'elle  ne  dure  pas  jusqu'k  la  fin  des  si^cles ; 
les  pieds  clapotent,  il  y  a  de  Teau  partout,  de  Teau  sale, 
impr^gn^e  d'une  odeur  de  suie.     Dans  le  Strand  surtout,  et 
dans  le  reste  de  la  Cit^,  apr^  one  heure  de  marche,  on  a  le 
spleen,  on  con^oit  le  suicide."    It  is  easy  to  conceive  what, 
under  these  depressing  circumstances,  must  be  the  ^effect 
produced  by  our  mean  and  irregular  street  architecture — 
irr^ular  in  a  fashion  which  can  only  be  rendered  toleraUe 
by  the  beauty  of  colour  so  conspicuous  for  its  absence. 
And,  in  realising  the  general  sense  of  ugliness  and  discom- 
fort which  must  have  weighed  him  down,  we  may  pardon 
M.  Taine  for  pointing  out  Somerset  House  as  a  mark  for 
particular  reprobation,  and  the  Wellington  *' Achilles"  in 
the  Park,  which,  seeing  that  it  is  a  copy  of  an  antique  "  Slave 
holding  Horses,"  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome,  is  hardly  a  fair 
example  of  British  aesthetic  d^Mravity. 

In  the  Parks,  and  in  the  fashionable  houses  open  to  him 
during  the  season,  he  made  careful  studies  of  the  different 
specimens  of  mankind  to  be  found  there.  Nor  does  he 
confine  his  selection  of  types  to  both  sexes  in  the  upper 
classes  of  society.  Ladies  of  fashion,  women-seivants, 
M.P.'s,  country  squires,  clergjrmen,  gnaidsraen,  footmen, 
are  all  equally  brought  under  contribution  —  classes  dif- 
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fering  from  one  another  in  most  respects,  but  made  kin  by 
three  touches  of  British  nature,  viz.  :  the  consumption  of 
hetacombs  of  tasteless  meat  and  watery  vegetables,  the 
preference  for  the  strongest  of  liquids,  and  an  insensibility 
to  the  caloric  properties  of  pickles.  Notwithstanding,  he 
favours  the  continental  impression  that  these  ogres  as  a  rule 
make  excellent  husbands  and  wives.  The  praise  he  freely 
bestows  on  the  beauty  of  our  women,  he  modifies  in  the 
epigram,  "  La  laideur  est  plus  laide  que  chez  nous."  He 
seems  to  have  been  unfortunate  in  the  frequent  intrusion 
upon  his  vision  of  the  original  of  the  conventional  French 
caricature  "TAnglaise  pour  rire''-^the  gaunt  middle-aged 
bespectacled  female,  who  is  clothed,  but  not  dressed,  and  is 
remarkable  for  the  prominence  of  her  teeth;  the  preva- 
lence of  which  latter  peculiarity  causing  him  to  wonder 
whether  it  may  not  be  connected  with  our  carnivorous 
habits,  a  solution  so  ingenious  that  we  are  quite  ashamed  to 
spoil,  it  by  the  prosaic  suggestion  that  it  is  probably  owing 
to  the  narrowness  of  our  jaws.  At  the  other  extreme, 
we  have  the  coarse  red-faced  type  of  Englishwoman — the 
"  female  Bull,"  who  so  distressed  the  sensibilities  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne.  Taking  the  English  and  French  woman  at 
their  best,  he  is  unable  to  refrain  from  summing  up  the 
contrast  by  comparing  the  former  to  a  comely,  tasteless,  rosy 
peach,  and  the  latter  to  a  strawberry  fragrant  with  perfume 
and  delicious  to  the  taste.  With  regard  to  the  Enghsh 
"  Miss,"  she  comes  in  for  the  regulation  amount  of  endiusi- 
asm  and  poetry  with  which  she  is  traditionally  invested  in 
the  minds  of  his  countrymen ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  not 
in  dealing  with  t3rpes  that  M.  Taine  is  furthest  from 
M.  Assolant 

Like  his  illustrious  countryman  Montalembert,  he  wanders 
through  our  public  schools  and  universities  with  feelings  of 
generous  envy  and  wondering  admiration.  In  contrast  to 
Sie  unhappy  overworked  French  scholars,  deprived  of  a 
vestige  of  independence,  pursuing  their  studies  between 
foBT  walls  in  a  crowded  street,  or  for  diversion  walking  out 
in  strings  of  two  abreast,  there  was  something  idyllic  to 
him  in  the  boys  whom  he  met  in  straw  hats  wandering 
about  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Harrow,  or 
observed  reading  astride  on  &e  bannisters;  and  in  at- 
ten^ng  to  do  justice  to  the  glories  of  Oxford  he  is  evidently 
tmder  the  pressure  of  feelings  which  find  a  weak  vehicle  in 
words.  At  the  same  time  it  has  not  escaped  him  that  our 
system  of  training,  although  admirably  adapted  for  forming 
the  diaracter  of  youth,  leaves  the  intellectual  side  com- 
paratively untouched. 

And  although  the  child  is  father  of  the  man,  and  the  mind 
of  an  ordinary  Englishman  may  be  felicitously  compared,  as  it 
is  by  him,  to  Murray's  handbook,  full  of  facts  but  without 
ideas,  we  must  correct  the  libellous  inference  that  the  minds 
of  our  schoolboys  are  store-houses  of  facts.  The  personal 
independence  and  impatience  of  all  but  moral  restraint 
whidi  permeates  our  educational  system  he  greets  again 
under  a  new  form  in  the  sans-ghie  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  spite  of  its  informality  unquestionably  the  most 
dignified  representative  assembly  in  the  world;  for  which 
advantage  it  is  probably  largely  indebted  to  the  position 
occupied  by  the  Speaker,  who  is  certainly  a  fortunate  con- 
trast to  the  President  of  the  French  Chamber,  stamping  his 
foot  and  ringing  his  bell,  like  the  usher  of  a  school  tr3ring  to 
keep  a  set  of  unruly  boys  in  order. 

in  short,  speaking  broadly,  he  sees  nothing  but  what  is 
most  praiseworthy  in  all  diat  regards  the  practical  side 
of  our  national  life;  while  he  is  unqualified  in  his  dis- 
approval of  all  that  concerns  our  taste,  and  especially  in 
the  remarks  on  our  aesthetics  provoked  by  visits  to  the 
National  Gallery,  Kensington  Museum,  and  International 


Exhibition,  is  he  obviously  uncompromising  in  the  antithesi.*?.. 
It  is  evident  that  he  can  get  up  no  rhapsodies  over  our 
Lelys,  and  Knellers,  or  even  over  our  Reynoldses  and  Gains- 
boroughs  ;  while  he  hints  that  taking  our  school  of  art  as  a 
whole,  we  have  never  reached  the  level  attained  by  Ingres 
or  (Heaven  save  the  mark!)  by  David.  Moreover,  it  is^ 
difficult  to  acquit  him  of  a  deliberate  intention  in  quoting, 
as  examples  of  Turner's  style  no  works  of  his  which  were 
executed  before  his  genius  burst  all  bonds,  and  rioted  at 
last  to  such  excess  Qiat  in  the  straining  after  effect  the 
intention  disappeared  in  the  effort,  and  what  was  never 
meant  to  be  realistic  ceased  to  be  even  suggestive.  In  our 
pictures,  as  in  everything  else  about  us,  our  critic  finds  the 
practical  element  obtrusive ;  for  is  not  the  entire  attention 
of  our  painters  concentrated  on  the  psychological  aspects  of 
humanity,  until  we  have  arrived  at  the  pitch  of  endowing 
even  our  portraits  of  dogs  with  the  expression  of  a  human 
soul  ?  Poems,  the  fitting  medium  for  which  should  be  the 
pen,  not  the  brush,  crowd  the  walls  of  our  exhibitions.  The 
philosopher,  the  student  of  human  nature,  sets  his  seal  on 
our  canvasses,  but,  in  our  anxiety  to  "  point  a  moral  and 
adorn  a  tale,"  where  is  Beauty  to  whom  Art  should  be  but 
the  handmaiden  ?  The  poet  is  there — ^the  skilful  workman,. 
but  where  is  the  artist  ?  He  intimates  that,  in  our  dislike  to 
the  merely  sensuous,  we  seem  to  him  to  have  fallen  into  the 
positively  repellent  At  the  same  time  he  is  incorrect  in 
treating  pre-Raphaelitism  as  an  indication  of  the  national 
taste,  instead  of  as  a  very  partial  "reaction  from  it,  and  we . 
can  assure  him  that  there  are  many  on  this  side  of  the  water 
who,  like  himself,  are  unable  to  recognise  slnything  but  a 
defamation  of  nature  in  representations  of  scarlet  poppies 
stuck  at  intervals  in  apple^een  turf;  apple-green  grave- 
yards in  which  each  separate  blade  of  grass  is  shaped,  and 
shines  like  a  penknife ;  rasping  sunsets  which  might  be  in- 
tended for  fireworks ;  and  similar  atrocities  which  result  from 
the  attempt  to  paint  nature  as  she  is,  instead  of  as  she  looks., 
As  we  have  nearly  done  with  M.  Taine,  we  make  haste 
to  sum  up  his  general  experiences.  He  was  fortunate 
enough,  when  leaving  England  last  year,  to  fall  in  with  a 
firiend  who,  like  him,  had  been  studying  ourselves,  with  whoirt 
he  compared  notes,  which  resolved  themselves  into  a  com- 
parison of  the  forms  of  civilisation  in  England  and  France. 
"  Laquelle  vaut  le  mieux  ?"  They  are  of  one  mind  in  givir^ 
to  England  the  superiority  of  political  constitution,  whidi  is 
stable,  and  not  in  danger  of  being  unmade  and  badly  remade 
every  twenty  years ;  in  the  material  advantages  which  they 
attribute  to  the  established  form  of  belief—inculcating  self- 
control  and  the  culture  of  the  will ;  in  the  greatness  of 
capital  accumulated  in  the  country,  together  with  our  supe- 
rior physical  resources.  On  the  otiier  hand,  France  is 
vindicated  by  her  climate;  by  the  distribution  of  wealth 
which  gives  to  none  a  large  share,  and  yet  enough  to  all;, 
while  her  home  life  and  social  gatherings  are  characterized 
by  greater  intimacy,  more  politeness,  more  of  the  elements 
of  real  enjoyment  than  in  England.  They  hold  that  these 
points  tend  to  render  "  I'Anglais  plus  fort,  le  Fran9ais  plus 
heureux."  Evidently  to  M.  Taine,  France  is  a  lovely  and 
charming  coquette — wilful,  distracting,  but  whom,  in  spite  of 
her  faults,  it  is  impossible  not  to  adore,  while  England  is 
personified  in  his  eyes  by  the  worthy  sensible  type  of  woman- 
hood for  whom  it  is  difficult  to  feel  anything  but  the  greatest 
possible  esteem.  He  is  at  great  pains  to  impress  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  more  solid  qualities  which  claim  his  r^ard^ 
and  those  who  take  umbrage  at  his  opinion  that  our  food  and* 
our  women  are  equally  insipid  and  Ul-dressed,  may  consoic 
themselves  by  thmking  that,  when  he  was  among  us  la^  year,, 
there  were  other  points  of  contrast  between  the  two  sides  of 
the  Channel  Frances  Mary  Charltoh. 
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[Second  Article.] 

It  shows  the  break-up  of  traditions  in  French  art  that  work  Hke 
that  of  M.  Carolus  Duran  should  receive  respectful  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  official  criticism  in  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes. 
M.  Duvcrgier  de  Hauranne  is  the  critic  ;  and  he  is  scarcely  at 
all  scandalised  ;  yet  M.  Duran's  two  portraits  might  scandalise 
much  less  conservative  instincts  than  those  to  which  the  Revue 
des  deux  Mondes  usually  gives  expression.  They  are  the  ex- 
treme negation  of  everything  like  correct  canons  or  discreet 
instincts  in  art ;  they  have  more  than  all,  the  crying  colour,  the 
vulgarities  and  violences,  which  used  to  be  supposed  the  peculiar 
appanage  of  our  own  school.  One  lady  is  red-headed  and  stout, 
and  sits  in  an  iron-grey  dress  on  a  sofa  of  purplish  maroon, 
flourishing  a  scarlet  fan  ;  the  carpet  being  light  green,  and 
the  background  light  greenish  blue.  The  other  stands  up, 
in  attire  and  surroundings  equally  full  of  gorgeous  display  and 
contrast ;  there  is  an  indescribable,  almost  a  revolting,  coarse- 
ness in  both  ;  but  yet  the  execution  has  a  showy  brilliancy  as 
well  as  a  real  mastery  which  seems  to  silence  remonstrance,  and 
makes  these  the  two  most  applauded  things  of  the  exhibition. 
Next  after  them,  the  portrait  of  M.  Thiers  by  M"e  Ndlie  Jacque- 
mart  is  looked  at,  but  is  not  good ;  it  has  a  certain  emptiness 
and  pomposity,  as  if  the  painter  had  been  thinking  more 
about  the  sitter's  office  than  about  his  character,  which  suit  ill 
with  such  a  vivacious  bourgeois  countenance ;  the  same  lady 
has  done  better  in  previous  years.  There  is  a  very  good  level 
of  refined  portrait-painting,  both  of  male  and  female  subjects, 
maintained  in  the  work  of  M.  Delaunay,  M.  Lefebvre,  M.  Lidvin  de 
Wynne,  M.  Saint-Pierre  ;  while  M.  Ricard,  without  loss  of  his 
-  old  sense  of  dignity  and  likeness,  gets  greener  than  ever  in  colour, 
and  seems  generally  weakening ;  and  M.  Hubert  sends  from 
Rome  a  lamentably  vaporous  and  insubstantial  "  Marquise,"  be- 
traying, we  would  say,  ill-health  as  well  as  the  effort  at  over- 
spirituality.  M.  Baudry,  of  the  Institute,  quits  his  occupation 
of  decorator  to  the  new  Opera  to  send  a  small  portrait  of  M. 
Edmond  About,  executed  with  almost  the  wiry  minuteness  of 
enamel,  but  very  living  in  expression  and  likeness  ;  the  sitter 
is  in  travelling  furs  and  cap,  relieved  against  a  blue  ground. 
Two  portraits  not  as  much  noticed  as  they  deserve,  because 
they  are  entirely  without  routine  attractiveness,  are  those  painted 
by  M.  Gaillard,  the  engraver  ;  one  of  them  in  particular,  the 
ugly  head  of  a  shrewd  middle-aged  woman  of  house-keeper  type, 
is  a  marvel  of  precise  and  patient  realism  and  a  fine  example  of 
draughtsmanship.  M.  Jalabert  and  M.  Gi^comotti  are  both 
remarked  for  portraits  of  precisely  the  opposite  kind — more  or 
less  flattered  ideals  of  graceful  costume  and  coquetry.  M.  Jala- 
bert in  particular  has  probably  never  done  so  well  as  in  this 
head  of  M«»«  Canrobert,  with  its  pleasant  tones  of  grey  and 
pearl. 

Next  after  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  portraits  above  named, 
or  on  a  level  with  them,  the  pictures  bearing  upon  late  events 
have  attracted  the  popular  pressure.  Few  of  these  are  good  ; 
one  of  the  best  was  M.  D^tailles'  "  Prussian  Baggage-train  in  the 
Snow,"  with  a  great  deal  of  clever  expression  in  its  personages, 
and  a  singular  directness  and  ready  impromptu  of  execution ;  but 
this  has  l^en  warned  off  the  gallery  walls  in  deference  to  German 
sensibilities.  There  remain  the  two  illustrations  of  the  Metz 
campa.ign  and  its  disasters,  furnished  by  M.  Protais  ,*  the  "  Coup 
de  Canon,"  by  M.  Berne-BeUecoeur ;  the  "  Defense  de  St.-Quentin," 
of  M.  Amiand-Dumaresq  ;  "  The  Wounded  Bugler  at  Reichs- 
hoffen,"  by  M.  J.  L.  Brown.  Of  these  artists,  M.  Protais  has 
been  long  known  for  his  mechanical  trick  of  drawing  and  group- 
ing French  infantry  soldiers  to  order ;  those  of  this  year  are 
neither  better  nor  worse  drawn  and  grouped  than  usual ;  the 
distant  masses  being  generally  disposed  with  considerable  skill 
and  effect,  the  nearer  individual  figures  having  the  quality  of 
wood,  and  being  in  this  case  still  further  spoilt  by  an  ill-conceived 
tragedy  and  over-done  sentimentaHsm.  In  another  way,  M. 
Armand  Dumaresq's  picture  is  broken  up,  vulgar,  and  bad  ;  the 
white  charger  and  rider  of  M.  Brown  have  a  certain  undeniable 
vigour  and  daring,  but  it  is  too  horrible  a  cynicism  which  thus 
covers  everything  with  spouted  blood,  and  seizes  the  moment  of 
sudden  and  maddest  agony  in  man  and  beast  Another  war 
picture,  called  **  L'Oubli^  "—a  wounded  mobile  left  to  freeze,  and 
«truKgling  for  the  last  time  to  lift  himself  against  the  weight  of 
his  knapsack  —  has  the  same  quality  of  cold  painfulness  and 


intolerable  horror.     M.  de  Bellecoeur  does  best  by  far  with  his 
battery  interior ;  there  is  a  precise  simplicity  and  a  somewhat  bald 
lifelikeness  in  the  gunners*  figures  which  suggest  photography ; 
indeed  the  picture  looks  like  a  composition  very  carefully  com- 
piled upon  the  data  of  a  class  of  photographs  which  have  been 
common  enough.     It  is  done  with  a  quiet  firmness  of  idea  and 
execution,  and  an  excellent  tone  and  gradation  in  the  landscape. 
In  the  landscapes  of  the  year  there  are  some  notable  deca- 
dences.    It  is  some  time  since  M.  Cabat,  of  the  Institute,  has 
abandoned   nature  and   study,  in  his   scenes  of  wild   Breton 
country  and  Druidic  forests,  for  a  fictitious  or  at  least  artificial 
grandiosity  ;  and  his  "  Stormy  Weather  "  and  "  Druid  Foun- 
tain "of  1872  are  examples  which  show  the  fiction  or  artifice 
growing  more  and  more  confirmed.    Quite  as  dignified  in  reality, 
and  infinitely  more  sincere  and  unpretending,  are  the  two  large 
landscapes  (also  from  Brittany)  which  M.  Camille  Bemier  sends 
under  the  title  of  "  January  "  and  "  August " ;  the  latter,  indeed, 
with  its  soHdly  and  candidly  painted  range  of  farm-buildings 
and  timber  stack  amid  great  trees,  is  perhaps  the  capital  land- 
scape of  the  exhibition.     M.  Daubigny  seems  disposed  to  rest 
on  his  laurels,  or  to  trust  to  those  which  his  son  may  be  on  the 
path  to  earn  ;  his  picture  of  a  cooper  at  work,  and  of  the  wind- 
mills of  Dordrecht,  are  black,  hard,  and  empty  in  comparison 
with  his  best  work  ;  while  the  "  Fishers*  Return  '*  of  the  younger 
(Karl  Pierre)  Daubigny  is  little  more  thart  a  sketch,  although  a 
powerful  one,  in  imitation  of  his  father's  large  impressive  manner. 
Corot,  again,  is  not  himself ;  his  view  near  his  house  at  Villa 
d'Avray,  and  another  near  Arras,  are  both  of  them  exaggerations 
of  his  exquisite  specialty— the  foliage  too  systematically  flaky, 
the  high  lights  too  regularly  dispersed,  the  cool  grey  tones  and 
pleasant  sylvan  composition  carrying  too  much  the  sense  of  the 
studio  and  of  convention.     And  what  is  worse  is  that  M.  Corot 
has  to  see  himself  caricatured  by  imitators,  who  find  the  sur- 
face aspect  of  his  work,  and  effects  of  his  predilection,  easy  to 
catch  ;  of  these  M.  Caillou  is  one  of  the  most  to  be  deprecated. 
M.  Chintreuil,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  pupil  of  Corot,  yet  any- 
thing but  a  slavish  one  ;  his  large  landscape,  with  a  moist  spring 
haze  dimming  and  mystifying  the  scale  and  outline  of  every- 
thing, and  an  avenue  of  orchard  trees  in  blossom  and  dripping 
in  the  soft  weather,  is  one  of  the  most  promising  in  the  gaJlery. 
Were  it  not  that  M.  fimile  Breton  had  done  much  the  same 
sort  of  thing  often  before,  one  would  say  that  his  "Winter 
Morning "  and  "  Winter  Evening  "  deserve  very  great  credit ; 
the  former  of  them,  at  least,  is  an  admirable  piece  of  snow  effect 
— a  stream,  a  cottage,  tall  willows,  having  eacfi  spray  thick 
with  snow,  brambles  and  bushes  marked  with  it,  the  sky  threat- 
ening still  more,  and  though  its  colour  is  white,  showing  some- 
how lurid  and  opaque  against  the  stronger  white  of  the  earth 
and  trees.    For  good  landscapes  with  animals,  one  may  note  the 
Breton  moors  and  horses  of  M.  Theodore  Val^rio,  the  wilder  and 
remoter  traveller's  picture   of  M.  Tournemine,   showing  with 
much  power  and  spirit  a  fight  between  an  African  elephant  and 
lion.  Sidney  Colvin. 


NOTES. 


Neither  French  nor  German  art-periodicals  for  the  current 
fortnight  offer  much  news  of  interest.  An  article  of  Franz 
Hottner  in  the  Zeitschrift fiir  bildende  Kunst  pronounces  Kund- 
mann's  monument  to  Schubert  (formally  inaugurated  at  the  end 
of  May)  a  successful  solution  of  that  difficult  artistic  problem.-— 
The  continuation  of  Bode's  valuable  papers  on  the  painters  of 
Haarlem  deals  with  the  Ruisdael  family,  and  is  illustrated  by  two 
powerful  etchings  of  the  chief  of  the  name ;  one  from  the  hand 
of  Unger,  the  other  from  that  of  L.  Fischer. — In  the  Gazette 
des  Beaux-Arts,  M.  Beuld  continues  his  notes  of  the  Athenian 
excavations,  which  will  by  and  by  form  an  entertaining  supple- 
ment to  the  well-known  Acropole  d^Atkenes, — ^The  two  most 
important  critical  notices  of  the  Salon  (apart  from  the  feuiUetons 
of  the  daily  papers)  are  by  M.  Paul  Mantz  in  the  Gazette  des 
Beaux- Arts,  and  by  M.  Duvergier  de  Hauranne  in  the  Revue 
des  deux  Mondes,  

Cav.  Gennaro  Vigo  has  discovered  a  copy  of  the  Annals  of 
Matteo  Spinelli  da  Giovenazzo,  which  settles  the  controversy 
respecting  their  genuineness,  and  secures  to  Naples  the  credit  of 
having  produced  the  first  historian  of  Italy  who  wrote  in  Italian. 
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New  Publications. 

A  us  MoscHELEs'  Leben.     Nach  Briefen  lu  Tagebiichem  hrsg.  v. 

seiner  Frau.    Leipzig :  Duncker  u.  Humblot. 
De  Tocqueville,  Alexis,  Correspondence  and  Conversations  of,  with 

Nassau  W.  Senior.    From  1834  to  1859.    Ed.  by  M.  C.  M.  Simpson. 

2  vols.    King. 
Grillparzer's  Sammtliche  Werke.     Band  i,  2.    Cotta. 
HoFMANN,  R.    Diti  Gemaldesammlung  d.  grossherzogl.  Museums  zu 

Darmstadt     Darmstadt :  Diehl. 
Kraus,  F.  X.    Das  Spottcruciiix  vom  Palatin  u.  e.  neuentdecktes 

Graffito.    Freiburg  i.  B. :  Herder.* 
Kugler,  F.  Geschichte  der  Baukunst.   5.  Bd.  Geschichte  der  deutschen 

Renaissance.    Von  W.  Liibke.     Stuttgart :  Ebner  u.  Seubert. 
MoLi&RX.    Fine  Erganzung  der  Biographie  des  Dichters  aus  seinen 

Werken.    Paul  Lindau.    Leipzig  :  J.  A.  Barth. 
Plath,  J.  H.    Confucius  u.  seine  Schiiler.     Leben  u.  Leliren.    IL 

LebesL    MUnchen  :  Franz. 
Seemann,    Th.      Die    Genremalerei,   ihre  Aufgabe  u.   Begrenzung. 

Dresden  :  Adlers  Bchhg.  (Huhle). 


Theology. 
KALISCH  ON  LEVITICUS, 


A  Hifltozioal  and  Critical  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament. 
With  a  New  Translation.  By  M.  M.  Kalisch,  Phil.  Doc.,  M.A. 
LtvUicus,    Longmans.     Part  I.,  1867  ;  Part  II.,  1872. 

It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence,  which  creates  some  slight 
presumption  in  favour  of  their  common  hypothesis,  that  the 
sixth  part  of  Bishop  Colenso  on  the  Pentateuch,  and  the 
second  of  Dr.  Kalisch  on  Leviticus,  should  have  appeared 
almost  simultaneously.  The  former  work  is  the  more  com- 
prehensive of  the  two,  and  its  consideration  may  therefore 
be  postponed.  The  latter  forms  part  of  a  commentary  the 
first  volume  of  which,  on  Exodus,  appeared  in  1855,  and 
was  conservative  in  tendency ;  the  second,  on  Genesis,  in 
1858,  and  was  distinctly  critical  in  spirit ;  Uie  third,  on  the 
first  part  of  Leviticus,  in  1867  ;  and  the  fourth,  completing 
that  book,  in  the  present  year.  It  is  singular  that  so  fruitful 
a  writer  should  have  met  with  such  slight  recognition  from 
EngUsh  students.  Even  Mr.  F.  C.  Cook  and  his  con- 
scientious fellow-workers  seldom  mention  his  name.  The 
only  exception,  so  far  as  we  know,  among  native  authors, 
is  the  learned  Scotch  Roman  Catholic,  Dr.  W.  Smith,  though 
the  fragmentary  examination  which  he  bestows  (Book  of 
Moses,  &c.  vol.  i.  pp.  504-516)  entirely  fails  to  do  justice 
to  the  cumulative  argument  of  Dr.  Kalisch.  This  strange 
neglect  of  an  eminent  scholar  cannot  be  accidental,  and  it 
may  facilitate  our  task  if  we  premise  a  few  remarks  on  the 
causes  which  have  combined  to  produce  this  result 

The  first  which  occurs  to  us  is  the  un-English  cast  of 
Dr.  Kalisch*s  style ;  a  venial  fault,  which  must  not  prevent 
us  from  recognising  the  remarkable  degree  in  which  he  has 
mastered  the  difficulties  of  our  language.  The  next  is  his 
excessive  accumulation  of  details,  a  defect  which  borders 
so  closely  on  a  virtue  that  we  can  only  regret  its  deterrent 
influence  on  readers.  The  third  is  of  more  importance, 
because  it  threatens  to  postpone  indefinitely  a  fair  con- 
sideration of  the  author's  opinions.  We  refer  to  his  growing 
theological  dogmatism,  and  particularly  to  some  incon- 
siderate controversial  effusions  in  the  first  part  of  his  work. 
Let  no  one  misunderstand  us.  We  are  not  pleading  for 
any  evasion  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  traditional 
theology.  We  simply  ask  that  the  historical  investigation 
of  the  Scriptures  may  be  kept  distinct  from  a  criticism  of 
their  contents  entirely  based  on  modem  scientific  theories. 
And  this  on  three  grounds :  first,  that  the  necessary  gifts 
for  such  different  kinds  of  criticism  are  seldom  found  united 
in  the  same  person ;  secondly,  that  many  Biblical  students 
are  accessible  to  a  historical  argument,  but  object  to  a  rough 


and  ready  inference  from  the  impossibility  of  miracles  and 
predictions ;  and,  thirdly,  that  an  internecine  war  between 
modem  criticism  and  the  religious  views  of  the  majority  is 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  general  culture.  A 
special  reason  for  the  slight  success  of  his  Leviticus  may  be 
the  author's  unwise  assumption  of  originaUty.  He  appears 
to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  hypothesis  which  he  so  ably  main- 
tains is  the  common  property  of  a  small  but  influential  band 
of  recent  critics. 

It  is  now  ten  years  since  a  learned  Jewish  scholar.  Dr. 
Julius  Popper,  made  a  strictly  scientific  attempt*  to  show 
that  the  account  of  the  construction  of  the  tabemacle  in 
Exod.  XXXV. -xl.,  and  that  of  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and 
his  sons  in  Lev.  viii.-x.,  received  their  present  form  long 
after  the  Babylonian  exile;  in  other  words,  that  the  sup- 
posed earliest  of  the  Pentateuch  records,  so  far  from  being 
homogeneous,  has  been  retouched  and  added  to  on  more 
than  one  occasion.  Whether  from  the  severity  of  its  style, 
or  the  obscurity  of  its  author  (although  it  was  reviewed 
favourably  by  no  less  a  critic  than  Dr.  Geiger),  this  import- 
ant work  seems  to  have  fallen  almost  dead  on  the  learned 
world.  But  its  leading  idea  could  not  long  be  ignored.  It 
represented  a  natural  reaction  against  the  subjective  method 
of  previous  critics.  It  also  supplied,  or  professed  to  supply, 
a  firm  historical  starting-point  for  further  researches.  Accord- 
ingly in  1866,  Dr.  K.  H.  Graf,  influenced  perhaps  by  the 
teaching  of  his  countryman,  Professor  Reuss,  of  Strassburg, 
revived  the  old  theory  of  the  post-exile  origin  of  the  sacer- 
dotal legislation.  But  his  work,t  small  as  it  is  in  extent, 
was  far  from  being  a  feeble  echo  of  Vatke  and  George. 
Its  ability  has  not  yet  perhaps  been  sufficiently  recognised, 
but  some  of  its  effects  are  already  visible  in  the  avowed 
adoption  of  similar  views  upon  Leviticus,  &c.  by  such  able 
critics  as  Lagarde,  Merx,  Kuenen,J  and,  we  may  now  add, 
Colenso.  These  particulars  are  not  only  important  biblio- 
graphically.  They  prove  the  existence  of  a  powerful  current 
of  critical  opinion.  And  without  detracting  from  that  inde- 
pendence which  the  author  so  justly  prizes,  we  think  that  a 
simple  mention  of  these  facts  would  have  increased  the 
tenability  of  his  position. 

But  our  readers  will  be  impatient  for  a  few  particulars 
concerning  the  second  part,  which  has  lately  appeared. 
They  will  perhaps  recollect  that  Dr.  Kalisch,  in  his  first 
volume,  began  to  analyse  Leviticus  into  a  number  of 
sections  or  codes  "written,  enlarged,  and  modified  by 
different  authors,"  all  of  them  later  than  the  Deuteronomist, 
"  in  harmony  with  the  necessities  and  altered  conditions  of 
their  respective  times. **  (Part  i.  p.  xx.)  This  view  is  carried 
out  at  much  greater  length  in  the  second  volume,  which 
deals  with  the  remainder  of  the  book  of  Leviticus,  beginning 
at  chap.  xi.  On  comparing  the  laws  of  purity  and  diet, 
the  sabbath  and  the  festivals,  the  sabbatical  year  and  the 
jubilee  with  the  parallel  passages  of  Deuteronomy,  Dr. 
Kalisch  discovers  that  the  regulations  of  Leviticus  pre- 
suppose such  an  advance  in  hierarchical  organization,  and  in 
moral  and  spiritual  culture,  as  would  alone  be  sufficient  to 
indicate  a  more  recent  origin.  Another  parallel  is  drawn 
between  certain  passages  of  Leviticus  and  the  prophecy  of 
Ezekiel.  The  directions  relating  to  the  priests,  the  sacrifices, 
and  the  festivals,  framed  by  the  latter  for  his  ideal  state 
(Ezek.  xliii.-xlvL),  are  found  to  be  "greatly  at  variance 
with  those  of  Leviticus,"  from  which  it  is  inferred  that  "  the 
book  of  Leviticus  did  not  exist,  or  had  at  least  no  divine 


•  Der  biNischt  Berickt  iOer  die  Sti/ishHiU  (Lcipng.  186a). 

t  Die geschkhtlichen  BiUfur  des  Alien  Testaments  {Leipag,  1866). 

i  It  is  strange  that  Dr.  Kalisch  only  refers  to  an  incomplete  French  transUtioa 
of  Kuenen's  Onderzoek.  The  matured  opinions  of  the  latter  must  be  sought  in 
De  Godsdienst  van  Israel  (twee  deelen ;  Haarlem,  1869,  1870). 
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authority,  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  Babylonian  captivity." 
Passing  on  to  Lev.  xxvi.  3-46  (which  Bleek  himself  admits 
to  be  much  later  than  Moses),  Dr;  Kalisch  finds  the 
destruction  of  the  Jewish  state  and  the  misery  of  the  exiles 
-so  vividly  described  that  this  section  can  only  have  been 
written  at  "  an  advanced  period  of  the  Babylonian  rule." 
Another  step  is  gained  by  investigating  the  laws  relative  to 
the  sin-oflferings  and  the  high-priesthood,  the  day  of  atone- 
ment and  the  year  of  jubilee,  "  the  existence  or  full  develop- 
ment of  which  cannot  be  proved  until  long  after  the  cap- 
tivity." The  day  of  atonement,  with  which  the  year  of 
jubilee  was  associated,  was  unknown,  according  to  Dr. 
Kalisch,  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  "  and  we  shall  probably 
be  near  the  truth  if,  considering  the  spirit  of  the  concluding 
chapter  on  votive  offerings  and  tithes,  we  place  the  final 
revision  of  Leviticus  and  of  the  Pentateuch  at  about  b.c. 
400."     (Part  ii.  pp.  637-639.) 

There  is  little  that  is  peculiar  to  the  author  in  the  process 
l)y  which  he  arrives  at  this  conclusion.  We  still  desiderate 
a  shorter  and  clearer  view  of  the  argument,  such  as  would 
be  supplied  by  a  translation  of  Grafs  Die  geschichtlichen 
Bucher  or  the  second  volume  of  Kuenen's  Godsdienst  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  Dr.  Kahsch  has  been  influenced 
by  contemporary  criticism  in  a  much  less  degree  than 
Bishop  Colenso,  and  his  mode  of  expressing  an  argument 
is  by  no  means  devoid  of  originality.  We  select  the  fol- 
lowing as  a  favourable  specimen ;  it  is  taken  firom  a  most 
interesting  essay  on  the  day  of  atonement : — 

^*  But  simultaneously  with  the  historical,  the  inward  and  spiritual 
expansion  of  the  Hebrew  festivals  was  worked  out.  This  expansion 
was  the  fruit  of  that  growing  conviction  of  the  sinfulness  of  man,  and 
of  his  need  of  expiation  before  a  holy  and  perfect  God,  which  is  the 
jnain  attribute  of  a  pious  frame  of  mind,  and  which,  if  manifested  with 


earnestness  and  purity  of  purpose,  invariably  indicates  the  last  and 
highest  stage  of  religious  life.  We  have  on  previous  occasions  attempted 
'to  describe  this  feeling  of  moral  dependence  and  self-humiliation,  as 


evinced  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  especially  in  the  Pentateuch  ;  it 
was  naturally  fostered  and  strengthened  by  the  misfortunes  and  struggles 
vof  the  exile,  which  the  guilty  and  remorseful  conscience  of  the  nation 
Teadily  attributed  to  past  iniquities ;  and  it  gave  rise  to  the  sin-offerings^ 
the  latest  development  of  the  noblest  class  of  sacrifices,  those  of  ex- 
piation. As  these  grew  in  depth  and  popularity,  they  were  associated 
with  all  festive  and  solemn  days,  ana  were  superadded  to  the  older 
holocausts  and  thank-offerings.  They  could  not,  before  the  Babylonian 
•exile,  have  been  invested  with  the  minute  ceremonials  and  the  subtle 
gradations  specified  in  Leviticus,  as  we  haye  before  proved ;  in  the  first 
temple,  they  could  not  have  be«i  presented  in  the  manner  described  by 
.the  Levitical  legislator,  because  that  temple  had  no  curtain  against 
-which  the  blood  could  be  sprinkled ;  in  fact,  they  attained  their  highest 
4md  final  form  only  during  the  time  of  ZerubbabeFs  temple.  And  the 
crowning  stone  of  that  rSigious  edifice,  which  demanded  the  incessant 
labour  of  more  than  a  thousand  years,  was  the  day  of  atonement  as 
iastituted  in  Leviticus.  It  combined,  as  in  one  focus,  all  the  scattered 
rays  of  spiritualism,  which  in  successive  periods  had  helped  to  dispel 
-superstition  and  frivolity ;  and  it  kindled  a  flame  of  devotion  which, 
if  rightly  directed,  might  well  cleanse  the  heart  from  egotism  and 
pride,  and  raise  the  mind  from  worldliness  to  a  yearning  after  light  and 
truth. 

'*  Thus  the  vast  circle  was  completed  :  the  festivals  of  the  Hebrews, 
like  nearly  all  their  institutions,  had  passed  through  three  distinct 
phases — the  natural  or  cosmic,  the  historical  or  commemorative,  and 
4he  ethical  or  spiritual — and  they  were  by  this  process  more  and  more 
enlarged,  enriched,  and  refined."    (Part  ii  pp.  276,  277.) 

It  is  not  surprising  that  speculations  like  these  should 
^ave  met  with  a  vehement  opposition  not  only  from  the 
^*  orthodox  "  but  even  from  many  disinterested  critics.  The 
fbnner  were  not  unnaturally  startled  (a)  at  the  supposition  of 
**"  fraud  "  in  a  system  of  such  high  authority ;  the  latter  at 
^^)  the  bold  originality  of  conception  ascribed  to  the 
Levitical  legislators,  which  contrasted,  according  to  them, 
with  the  otherwise  unproductive  character  of  the  age  of 
Ezra,  and  (f)  the  sudden  extinction  of  the  freer  and  more 
'Childlike  views  of  religion  inculcated  by  the  prophets.  And 
Loth,  perhaps,  were  influenced  to  some  extent  by  (/»)  the 


apparent  improbability  that  a  system  of  modem  origin 
should  be  accepted  by  the  nation  as  the  code  observed  by 
their  ancestors.  These  are  serious  objections,  and  deserve 
a  more  detailed  discussion  than  we  are  allowed  to  give. 
But  with  regard  to  (a),  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  refer  to  that 
distinction  between  the  divine  and  the  human  element  in 
the  Scriptures  which  is  accepted  by  all  modem  Protestant 
writers  on  inspiration  as  "  the  very  basis  of  their  reasoning." 
(See  Dr.  Hannah's  Bampton  Lectures,  1863,  p.  256,  note  3.) 
From  such  a  point  of  view  it  is  not  h  priori  improbable  that 
a  disproportion  between  the  religious  and  the  moral 
standard  should  be  traceable  even  in  the  work  of  an 
inspired  writer,  like  Leviticus.  If  we  further  admit,  as  all 
moderate  students  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  are  beginning  to  do, 
the  claims  of  literary  criticism,  the  occurrence  of  "  pious 
frauds,"  as  they  are  called,  in  the  Old  Testament  is  raised 
to  a  positive  certainty.  It  may  be  questioned,  however, 
whether  "  fraud  "  is  quite  the  right  word  for  these  pheno- 
mena. It  is  possible,  as  many  facts  noticed  by  Geiger 
tend  to  show,  that  Ezra  and  his  successors  invested  reve- 
lation with  a  sort  of  "germinant"  character,  that  is,  that 
they  regarded  their  religious  books  not  as  historical  records, 
but  as  forms  of  truth  with  an  indefinite  capacity  of  ex- 
pansion. Hence,  perhaps,  we  may  account  for  the  re- 
.construction  of  Jewish  history  in  Chronicles,  and  the 
reorganization  of  the  established  religion  in  the  middle 
books  of  the  Pentateuch.  With  regard  to  {b\  we  need  only 
ask,  what  evidence  is  there  for  the  unproductive  character 
ascribed  to  this  period?  Prophetic  inspiration,  indeed, 
was  on  the  wane,  and  finally  died  out  altogedier,  but 
the  later  portion  of  the  Hagiographa  is  sufficient  to  redeem 
the  credit  of  that  silver  age.  To  objection  (^),  two  forms  of 
answer  may  be  given.  We  may  either  follow  Dr.  Kuenen 
{Godsdienst,  ii.  142-146),  and  infer  from  Neh.  xiii,  com- 
pared with  Malachi  on  the  one  hand  and  Ruth  and  Jonah 
on  the  other,  that  an  influential  party  was  opposed  to  the 
Levitical  innovations;  or  we  may  point  out,  with  Dr. 
Kalisch  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  that  the  national 
religion  had  passed  into  a  new  phase,  and  had  gained  in 
depth  what  it  had  lost  in  childlike  simplicity.  The  last 
objection  (d)  loses  much  of  its  force  when  we  consider  the 
importance  of  the  priestly  element  in  the  post-exile  period, 
and  the  facility  with  which  new  laws  could  be  imposed, 
under  the  garb  of  antiquity,  on  those  who  had  grown  up  in 
ignorance  of  the  past  And  whether  probable  or  not,  a 
minute  interference  with  the  text  of  the  Pentateuch  is  not 
obscurely  indicated  by  the  curious  legend  of  Ezra  repro- 
ducing the  law  from  memory  by  divine  assistance.  It  is 
true  that  our  earliest  authority  (4  Esdras  xiv.  21,  22,  37-42) 
is  later  than  the  Christian  era,  but  this  very  circumstance 
confirms  the  antiquity  of  the  legend.  The  success  of 
Ezra's  innovations,  and  the  general  recognition  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch as  the  law  of  Moses,  would  naturally  obscure  the 
tradition,  so  far  as  this  seemed  to  detract  from  the  credit  of 
the  latter.  And  the  supernatural  circumstances  of  the  stoiy 
were  only  too  congenial  to  the  growing  superstition  of  the  age. 
But  whatever  view  be  taken  of  the  author's  conclusions, 
there  can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  the  value  of  his  method. 
He  is  not  one  of  those  who  pretend  to  discover  secrets  by  a 
faculty  of  divination.  He  lays  no  undue  stress  on  the  analysis 
of  style,  nor  on  the  argument  h  silentio,  remembering  that 
the  facts  revealed  by  the  former  are  susceptible  of  various 
explanations,  and  that  the  absence  of  testimonies  to  the 
existence  of  a  law  is  not  decisive  of  its  non-existence.  His 
method  is,  in  a  word,  to  proceed  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown.  We  cannot,  however,  help  regretdng  that  he  has 
left  one  side  of  his  question  untouched.  It  is  well  known 
that  Graf,  folk>wed  in  part  by  Colenso,  draws  a  broad  line 
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between  most  of  the  narratives  in  the  "Fundamental 
Record "  and  the  sacerdotal  legislative  portions ;  Kuenen, 
on  the  other  hand,  maintains  in  a  certain  sense  the  unity  of 
the  Record,  and  at  the  same  time  its  post-exile  origin.  The 
subject  is  important,  and  we  should  have  been  glad  of  more 
light  from  Dr.  Kalisch.  As  for  the  Levitical  legislation,  we 
Imow  that,  whether  framed  after  the  exile  or  not,  it  only 
attained  canonical  authority  in  the  Persian  period.  To  a 
great  part  of  the  nation  it  had  therefore  been  practically 
non-existent  But  to  the  date  of  the  primary  Elohistic 
narratives  no  one  can  plead  indifiference,  for  upon  it 
depends,  to  some  extent,  the  possibility  of  retracing  the 
outlines  of  IsraeHtish  history. 

And  here  we  part  from  the  author  for  the  present  His 
results  are  for  the  most  part  so  new  to  English  students,  and 
so  liable  to  misapprehension,  that  we  feared  to  distract  the 
reader's  attention  by  critical  digressions.  The  illustrative 
sections  of  the  work,  especially  those  on  the  day  of  atone- 
ment, the  sabbatical  year,  and  the  year  of  jubilee,  are  a  pure 
gain  to  Biblical  science.  The  philological  notes  are  careful 
and  erudite,  and  provoke  fewer  objections  on  the  score  of 
tact  than  the  corresponding  sections  of  Genesis,  We  hope 
to  return  to  the  purely  critical  portion  in  reviewing  the  sixth 
part  of  Bishop  Colenso.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 


Explanation  of  the  Old  Testament  [Beitrage  zur  Erklaruns  ^ 
AlUn  TesiamenUSf  enthaltend  elf  Abhandlungen,  exegetisch,  kri- 
tisch  und  historisch  behandelt  von  Laur.  Reinke.  Achter  Band.] 
Giessen :  Roth. 

As  contributions  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  this  work 
has  two  distinctive  features  entitling  it  to  notice.  It  is  true 
that  it  appears  at  least  thirty  years  too  late  to  exert  any 
influence  on  the  current  of  critical  opinion.  Controversy 
has  passed  into  a  new  phase,  with  which,  in  spite  of  one  or 
two  references  to  Graf,  Dr.  Reinke  is  evidently  not  familiar. 
But  as  a  tacit  protest  (the  more  valuable  as  coming  from  a 
Roman  Catholic)  against  the  odium  theologicum^  and  as  a 
specimen  of  true  scholarly'work  in  a  modest  but  very  neces- 
sary sphere,  we  can  conscientiously  recommend  the  booL 
Omitting  the  dissertations  on  the  Sabbath,  on  Gen.  i.  i, 
on  the  Cherubim,  on  the  history  of  Manasseh,  on  the  "  Book 
of  the  Law "  found  under  king  Josiah,  on  the  standing  still 
of  the  sun  and  the  moon,  on  Prov.  xxiv.  16,  and  on  Melchi- 
zedek,  the  reader  may  consult  with  profit  the  fourth,  ''  On 
the  pretended  alteration  of  the  Masoretic  text,  Isa.  xix.  18,** 
in  which  Dr.  Reinke  maintains  the  received  reading,  and 
renders  "City  of  destruction*'  (of  idolatry);  the  seventh, 
"  On  the  causes  of  the  difference  of  the  ancient  interpre- 
tations of  Isa.  xvi.  I,  Ps.  xci.  6,  and  ex.  3  f  and  the  eighth, 
"  On  the  variations  of  the  ancient  versions  in  some  other 
passages  of  the  Psalms."  Dr.  Reinke  opposes  the  view  of 
Geiger,  which  has  been  gaining  ground  among  some  Pro- 
testant critics,  that  the  Masoretic  text  has  undergone  deli- 
berate falsification.  Without  any  pretence  of  brUliant  dis- 
coveries, he  has  performed  a  useful  work  in  restoring  the 
readings  or  misreadings  of  the  Hebrew  exhibited  1^  the 
versions.  We  will  only  regret  that  he  has  not  paid  more 
attention  to  Hebrew  palaeography,  as  a  means  of  accounting 
for  the  growth  of  various  readings.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 


St  Thonuw  of  Aqnin :  His  Life  and  Labours.  By  the  Veiy  Rer. 
Roger  Bede  Vaughan,  O.S.B.  Two  Volnmes.  Hereford  :  Hull, 
late  Head,  1871-1872. 

The  controversy  on  the  Origins  of  Christianity  shows  signs 
of  being  exhausted  if  not  decided  soon,  for  the  same  limitar 
tions  in  the  materials  which  prevent  the  contest  from  coming 
to  an  issue  will  at  last  prevent  its  going  on  at  all     When 


this  point  is  reached,  if  not  sooner,  criticism  will  be  forced 
to  return  to  an  examination  of  the  contents  of  theology  as 
it  appears  at  its  full  development  As  there  is  more  than 
one  point  of  view  in  which  orthodox  theology  may  be  said 
to  culminate  in  the  great  constructive  movement  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  we  are  inclined  to  welcome  any  intro- 
duction to  this  period,  and  to  its  great  central  monument, 
the  Summa  Theologiae,  For  it  cannot  be  denied  that  an  in- 
troduction was  wanted,  at  least  in  England,  when  the  great 
English  historian  of  Latin  Christianity  frankly  confesses  that 
he  had  never  once  read  the  masterpiece  of  Latin  theology 
through.  His  sketch  of  the  subject  is  not  unworthy  of  it ; 
but,  as  might  be  expected,  he  does  not  avoid  serious  mis- 
representation of  the  Angelic  doctor.  Dr.  Vaughan*s  book 
is  written  with  two  objects  :  it  is  intended  both  to  present  a 
picture  of  the  saint  and  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  his 
works.  For  the  latter  purpose  the  book  is  provisionally 
useful,  and  we  congratulate  the  writer  on  this  qualified 
success  :  his  work  ought  really  to  be  tried  by  the  standard 
of  a  fifteenth-century  edition  of  a  classic,  and  tried  by  this 
standard  it  is  really  creditable ;  though  the  plan  is  decidedly 
better  than  the  execution.  There  is  no  other  book  in 
English  to  which  the  reader  could  be  referred  for  a  con- 
spectus of  the  speculative  movement  of  the  twelfth  century, 
of  the  text-books  in  use,  and  the  like,  or  again  of  the  points 
at  issue  between  the  mendicants  and  the  university.  We 
do  not  think  that  Father  Vaughan  states  the  last  question 
accurately;  but  at  least  he  has  the  merit  which  Mr.  Mill 
has  recognised  in  Mitford*s  History  of  Greece:  he  puts  his 
error  into  a  shape  in  which  it  can  be  understood  and  dis- 
cussed. The  existence  of  monasticism  was  not  at  stake : 
what  was  really  at  stake  was  its  influence  and  authority  in 
the  world.  The  expulsion  of  the  regulars  from  Paris  would 
have  been  an  anticipation,  not  of  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries,  but  of  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  and  even 
here  the  anticipation  would  be  on  a  very  small  scale.  This 
mistake  prevents  the  writer  from  perceiving  the  strength 
of  William  of  Saint  Amour's  case  upon  purely  Catholic 
grounds.  Perhaps  the  victory  of  the  regulars  may  have 
postponed  that  revolt  of  the  intelligence  of  Europe  which 
began  in  the  fifteenth  century  and  was  consummated  in  the 
eighteenth,  but  it  certainly  secularised  the  regulars  them- 
selves. Dr.  Vaughan  is  happier  in  seizing  the  character 
of  the  revolt  which  was  suppressed.  No  author  has  brought 
into  such  reUef  the  strange  combination  of  astonishing 
vigour  and  utter  emptiness  in  Abelard,  who  is  claimed, 
with  reason,  as  a  ijerfectly  sincere  though*  vain  and  pre- 
sumptuous Catholic.  In  St  Bernard  and  Abelard  the  anti- 
thesis between  monasticism  and  scholasticism  reaches  its 
climax;  in  St.  Thomas  the  writer  finds  the  S3aithesis  of 
the  two  of  which  there  had  been  a  brilliant  adumbration 
in  the  occasional  writings  of  St  Anselm.  This  synthesis  is 
the  governing  thought  of  the  book,  and  the  writer  is  carried 
away  by  it  In  his  enthusiasm  he  constantly  allows  himself 
to  mistake  insistance  for  development,  and  becomes  tedious 
without  ceasing  to  be  incomplete.  For  instance,  he  devotes 
a  great  part  of  his  second  volume  to  the  relation  between 
St  Thomas  and  the  doctors  of  the  primitive  Church.  The 
comparison  is  perfectly  relevant  St  Thomas  stands  in 
much  closer  relation  to  the  fathers  than  a  thinker  like 
St  Anselm,  or  a  thinker  like  Duns  Scotus ;  but  it  is  hardly 
the  beginning  of  an  explanation  to  assure  us  repeatedly  that 
the  monastic  spirit  was  common  to  all.  In  fact,  Dr.  Vaughan 
is  so  inflated  with  the  grandeur  of  his  subject  that  he  has 
written  a  book  which,  with  some  of  the  merits  of  a  voyage 
of  discovery,  has  all  the  pretensions  of  a  momunental  work. 
These  are  the  more  ungraceful  for  being  combined  with  the 
nmveth  of  childUke  fervour  and   the  cru(tties,^/-an^a.bk 
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man  who  has  put  off  writing  too  long.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
add  that  the  author  sees  nothing  of  the  imperfections  of  the 
great  works  written  when  every  book  had  to  be  a  hbrary; 
that  he  is  never  weary  of  vaunting  "  the  AngeHcal's  "  super- 
human memory  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  industrious 
piety  of  the  Venice  editors  continually  fails  to  verify  the 
references  of  the  saint;  that  he  has  no  eyes  for  the  grotesque 
and  arbitrary  nature  of  the  materials  which  made  up  the 
staple  of  the  traditional  thought  of  the  middle  ages;  and  that 
it  never  occurs  to  him  that  much  which  his  hero  laboured 
to  defend  was  in  itself  purely  accidental,  and  derived  its  only 
permanent  value  from  the  ideal  reasons  which  he  invented 
for  its  protection  against  the  frivolous  criticism  of  an  incon- 
sequent dialectic.  When  we  have  made  these  allowances, 
and  all  the  allowances  that  can  be  demanded  by  a  world 
which  is  old  enough  to  have  a  right  to  be  fastidious,  the 
Summa  will  still  remain  one  of  the  books  which  impress  us 
most  strongly  with  the  wisdom  of  their  author,  in  Joubert's 
sense  of  wisdom,  "  rest  in  light"  Of  course  the  greatness 
of  such  men  as  Spinoza  or  even  Butler  depends  upon  their 
method  and  their  point  of  view ;  it  is  not  to  depreciate  them  to 
say  that  the  matter  of  the  Sermons  and  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
book  of  the  Ethics  is  continually  contained  and  transcended 
in  the  Prima  Secundcu^  but  the  statement  may  serve  to  give 
some  measure  of  the  intellectual  range  of  Aquinas.  He 
lived  for  liis  work,  and  he  died  in  it ;  Uke  Socrates,  his  con- 
centration of  thought  was  so  intense  as  to  pass  into  long 
trances,  from  which  he  had  to  be  roused  by  shaking  his  cappa 
to  recall  him  to  sublunary  things.  As  he  grew  older,  the 
trances  became  longer,^  more  frequent,  more  ecstatic ;  at  last 
he  could  write  no  more  :  all  that  he  had  written  seemed  to 
him  mere  straw  in  comparison  of  that  which  had  been 
shown  :  in  one  sense,  he  had  broken  down  under  his  work ; 
in  another,  he  had  risen  above  it.  Dr.  Vaughan's  account 
of  the  closing  scene  is  so  beautiful  as  to  make  us  regret  that 
he  has  so  often  buried  the  human  element  of  the  life  under 
a  mist  of  second-hand  panegyric,  where  translations  from 
papal  bulls  and  quotations  from  dull  Tridentine  doctors 
figure  oddly  enough  between  historical  pictures  after  the 
Dean  of  Westminster  and  less  infelicitous  echoes  of  the 
least  severe  manner  of  Newman.  G.  A.  Simcox.    » 


Intelligence. 

It  gives  us  much  pleasure'  to  notice  that  the  vacancy  caused  at 
Tubingen  by  the  death  of  Oeliler  has  been  filled  up  by  the  nomination 
of  Prof.  Diestel,  of  Jena^ 

A  correspondent  proposes  to  remove  the  obscurity  of  Ps.  cxxxvii.  5, 
by  giving  nDKTl  the  sense  of  K^nDJI.  He  will  find  that  he  has  been 
anticipated  by  Schlesinger  in  Cahen's  French  Bible,  who  renders 
"  <^u*elle  s'engourdisse."  The  Targum  would  seem  to  have  read  PDK'K, 
which  is  at  any  rate  more  defensible  palaeographically  than  Dr.  Weir's 
ingenious  emendation  in  No.  49.  K  and  n  are  easily  confounded  in  the 
archaic  Hebrew  alphabet;  cp.  Jer.  iii.  8,  Ezek.  xxiii.  13,  Ruth  iv.  4, 
Exod.  XX.  24  (unless  the  Masoretic  reading  10TK  is  directed  against  the 
worship  at  the  high  places). 

Dr.  Geiger  points  out  {Jiid.  Zcit.  1872,  pp.  133-136)  that  Prof.de 
Lagarde's  conjecture  in  the  Academy  (vol.  iii.  p.  12)  is  really  a  develop- 
ment of  some  remarks  by  himself  in  the  German  Oriental  Zeitschrift^ 
1867,  p.  469,  &c.,  and  by  Prof.  Bickell  in  his  Coftspectus  of  Syriac  lite- 
rature. If  however  acrostics  were  really  employed  by  psalmists,  he 
remarks,  we  should  certainly  find  them  in  the  oldest  liturgical  passages 
of  the  Jews,  whereas  these  are  only  distinguished  by  alphabets. 
Acrostics  do  not  appear  before  the  ninth  centurj'. 


New  Publications, 

Baumstark,   C.  E.      Christliche  Apologetik   auf  anthropologischer 

Grundlage,     I.  Band.     Frankfurt  a.  M. 
Strack,  Dr.    Prolegomena  critica  in  vetus  Test.  Hebraicum,  quibus 

agitur  (i)  de  codicibus  et  deperditis  et  adhuc  exstantibus,  (2)  de  textu 

Bibliorum  Hebraicorum  qualis  Talmudistarum    temporibus   fuerit. 

Fasc.  primus.    Leipzig. 


Philosophy  and  Physical  Science. 

La  Morale  nella  Filosofla  Fositiva.    Studio  critico  di  Giacomo  Bar- 
zellotti,  Professore  di  Filosofia  nel  R.  Liceo  Dante  di  Firenze. 

S.  Barzellotti's  title  is  likely  to  mislead  English  readers,  as 
the  "  morale  "  of  which  he  treats  is  not  that  of  Comte,  with 
which  he  does  not  seem  to  be  familiar,  but  English  utili- 
tarianism,  in  ccHinection   with  the    empirical    psychology 
which  may  be  considered   the  reigning  school  of  philo- 
sophical thought  in  our  island.      His  choice  of  a  tide  is 
partly  due  to  the  loose  notion  attached  to  the  term  "  posi- 
tivism "  in  Italy.     Never  was  there  a  movement  of  ideas, 
our  author  informs  us,  more  wanting  in  consciousness  of  its 
OTMi  tendency  and  in  vigorous  criticism.     It  is  a  school 
formed  of  the  debris  of  old  philosophies,  under  the  strong 
but  indefinite  impulse  of  the  general  liberal  movement  of 
Italian  society,  in  which  Comte  and  Littr^,  Biichner  and 
Moleschott,  Mill,  Bain,  and  Spencer,  are  quoted  as  con- 
cordant authorities.     "Discordi   in   ogni  cosa,  fiiorch^  in 
negare  ci6  ch'essi   chiamano  teologia   e   scolastica   (e  la 
sognano*dappertutto),  quando  si  chiede  loro  chi  affermino 
un*  opinione,  una  dottrina  qualunque,  allora  ci  si  rivelano 
inconsapevolmente  materialisti,  egheliani  od  empirici,  tutto 
in  una  parola  fuorchfe  positivisti  conseguentl"    This  con- 
fusion of  methods  (to  which  we  could  find  a  pretty  close 
analogue  in  England,  only  that  we  do  not  usually  caM  the 
motley  result  "  positivism  ")  S.  Barzellotti  has  proposed  ta 
remedy  by  a  careful   study  of   the   *'  English  positivists,'* 
especially  Messrs.  Mill,  Bain,  and  Spencer,  who  alone,  he 
says,  follow  a  path  "  che  pub  condurre  il  positivismo  a  pro- 
durre  quel  pili  di  cui  h  capace."   This  path  is  the  application 
of  the  positive  method  to  subjective  pyschology,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  peculiarly  English ;  for  M.  Taine,  as  S.  Bar- 
zellotti says,  may  be  considered  to  belong  to  the  English 
school     "  Mentre  il  Comte  si  sbarrava  da  s^  la  via  maestra 
della  scienza,  T  osservazione  subbiettiva,  e  i  Tedeschi  per 
troppo  trascenderla  ne  comproniettavano  i  resultati  pili  certi, 
e  gl'  Italiani,  intenti  a  ricostituirsi  in  nazione,  non  avevano 
la  forza  di  mandare  innanzi  di  concerto  psicologia  e  meta- 
fisica,  gl'  Inglesi  accettavano  dalla  Francia  la  parola  d*  ordine 
della  ricerca  positiva,  ma  in  omaggio  a  un'  antica  tradizione 
so-lvavano  la  psicologia  dal  naufragio  delle  dottrine  filoso- 
fiche."    We  have  then  in  the  volume  before  us  a  careful 
study  of  this  Une  of  English  thought,  especially  in  its  ethical 
development,  by  a  critic  at  once  hostile  and  favourable: 
hostile,  as  belonging  to  an  opposite  school,  but  favourable 
in  so  far  that  he  is  perpetually  led  to  praise  the  English 
writers,  in  contrast  to  their  continental  analogues,  for  mode- 
ration, subtlety  of  analysis,  and  patient  fidelity  of  observation. 
Our  author's  reading  in  EngUsh  philosophy  has  been  con- 
siderable, and  the  general  views  and  criticisms  which  he 
gives  us  are  close  and  definite,  and  always  instructive,  even 
where  they  involve  misapprehensions.     Indeed,  he  seems  to 
grasjD  more   clearly  and    completely  than    most    English 
antagonists  the  peculiar  position  of  the  Associationist  psy- 
chology;   and   he   describes  the  distinctions  and  mutual 
relations  of  the  different  writers  with  much  subtlety  and 
delicacy  of  apprehension.      And    for  the  not  unfrequent 
errors  in  detail  which  I  have  to  notice  in  his  work,  there 
are  two  kinds  of  excuse.     Firstly,  the  disposition,  at  once 
excellence  and  defect  of  English  philosophers,  to  sacrifice 
systematic  coherence  to  fidelity  of  reflective   observation,,- 
makes  the  historical  study  of  them  peculiarly  complicated 
and  perplexing ;  and,  secondly,  such  a  historical  study  is  at 
present  in  the  most  rudimentary  and  imperfect  condition 
among  ourselves.     We  cannot  perceive  without  some  sense 
of  shame  that  some  of  the  most  serious  of  S.  Barzellotti's 
blunders  may  be  traced  to  English  writers  of  repute.    To 
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Mr.  Lecky,  I  think,  he  chiefly  owes  the  most  fundamental 
of  all :  the  confusion  of  egoistic  and  universalistic  hedonism 
under  the  common  tenn  of  utilitarianism,  which  continually 
vitiates  his  historical  qperfus  and  causes  his  criticism  to  miss 
the  point.  If  anyone  understands  the  ethical  controversy 
that  extends  from  Socrates  to  the  present  time  as  a  dia- 
logue between  two  schools  of  thought,  "  Intuitivist "  and 
"Utilitarian,"  and  , so  considers  the  difference  between 
Epicurus,  Hobbes,  and  Helvetius,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Bentham  and  Comte  on  the  other,  as  quite  secondary  and 
subordinate,  he  misses  the  true  clue  for  tracing  the  pro- 
gress of  moral  thought  generally,  and  is  especially  liable  to 
misapprehension  in  following  the  complicated  and  varied 
portion  of  the  controversy  that  has  been  carried  on  in 
England  since  Hobbes.  The  truth  is  that  utilitarianism  in 
the  Benthamistic  sense,  the  system  which  fixes  as  the  right 
end  of  human  action  the  "greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number,"  does  not  originate  (m  England)  with  Hobbes,  but 
with  his  antagonist  Cumberland ;  and  was  for  some  time  in 
friendly  alliance  with  the  intuitional  method  as  represented 
by  {e,g,)  Clarke.  Butler  was  the  first  to  point  out  clearly 
the  at  least  apparent  discrepancy  between  Virtue  (as  com- 
monly understood)  and  the  general  happiness.  In  Hume's 
hands,  utilitarianism,  presented  as  a  mode  of  explaining 
morality,  was  felt  to  have  a  destructive  tendency  and  fell 
under  suspicion;  but  it  was  not  till  Bentham  that  it  wis 
offered  as  a  method  for  determining  conduct,  absolutely  com- 
plete in  itself,  the  conclusions  of  which  were  to  overrule  all 
traditional  precepts  and  supersede  all  existing  sentiments. 
Herein  lies  the  originality  of  Bentham,  which  our  author 
quite  misses.  Of  this,  perhaps  the  blame  is  partly  due  to 
Dumont  (through  whom  Bentham  is  generally  known  on 
the  continent),  who,  though  an  excellent  populariser  of  the 
system  in  its  political  and  social  development,  T^lunders 
sadly  when  he  tries  to  expound  its  ethical  principles.  Again, 
S.  Barzellotti's  neglect  of  Shaftesbury,  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  the  different  turning-points  in  the  course  of 
English  ethical  thought,  may  be  referred  to  his  study  of 
Professor  -  Bain's  Ethical  Systems.  In  regarding  Locke 
(who  held  that  ethics,  by  a  steady  contemplation  of  the 
relations  of  its  fundamental  notions,  might  and  ought  to 
become  as  perfect  a  science  as  geometry)  as  an  adherent 
of  "  I'Etica  spisrimentale,"  he  only  endorses  an  almost  uni- 
versal error  :  but  one  is  curious  to  ascertain  how  he  comes 
to  class  Mackintosh  with  James  Mill,  and  to  say  that  ethical 
enquiry  "...  nello  Stewart  ...  si  restringe  al  sentimento 
e  perde  di  vista  la  ragione." 

These  latter  mistakes,  however,  are  unimportant,  except 
as  illustrating  the  difficulty  of  gaining  at  second-hand  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  English  moralists.  But  the  whole 
work  is  pervaded  with  the  misapprehension  of  Comte's  re- 
lation to  the  English  writers  criticized,  which  the  title  indi- 
cates. This  misapprehension  is  double,  and  in  two  opposite 
directions.  On  the  one  hand,  S.  Barzellotti  overrates  the 
amount  which  our  school  owes  to  the  French  thmker  in 
respect  of  method.  It  is  not  that  he  is  insufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  lines  of  English  thought  before  Comte 
with  which  the  speculations  of  Mill,  Bain,  and  Spencer,  are 
naturally  connected ;  he  himself  points  out  and  characterizes 
this  connection,  and  admits  that  the  English  have  a  certain 
right  to  repudiate  the  title  of  being  adherents  of  Comte. 
But  he  seems  to  refer  to  Comte  the  impulse  which  caused 
phenomenahsm  (as  for  clearness'  sake  I  prefer  to  call  it)  to 
pass  from  the  purely  critical  attitude  which  it  presents  in 
Hume  to  the  comprehensive  construction  at  which  it  aims 
in  Mill,  Bain,  and  especially  Spencer.  Now  it  is  impossible 
ever  to  estimate  exactly  the  influence  of  any  thinker  on  his 
contemporaries ;  but  it  may  safely  be  said  that,  if  we  ignored 


Comte  altogether,  and  considered  the  above-mentioned 
writers  in  relation  to  their  English  antecedents  only,  we 
should  not  find  in  them  any  unnatural  and  inexplicable 
originality.  If  we  confine  ourselves  to  empirical  psychology, 
with  which  our  author  is  especially  concerned,  we  find  that 
the  most  important  step  had  been  taken  by  James  Mill  and 
Brown ;  all  that  their  successors  had  to  do  was  to  advance 
further  on  lines  of  thought  clearly  marked  out,  with  a  more 
conscious  and  reflective  application  of  the  method  of  physical 
science,  and  availing  themselves  more  of  the  aid  of  physi- 
ology. Nor  again  is  the  Neobaconian  logic  of  Mr.  Mill  less 
essentially  English,  in  the  main,  than  his  empirical  psy- 
chology. It  is  almost  solely  in  his  sixth  book  when  he 
comes  to  apply  his  logic  to  the  moral  sciences  that  the 
influence  of  Comte  becomes  prominent. 

But  it  is  precisely  this  side  of  Comtism  that  our  author 
almost  ignores.  That  his  acquaintance  with  the  "  Utopia 
positiva"  is  not  close  may  be  inferred  from  his  assertion 
that  it  was  nearly  being  realised  in  Paris  under  the  Com- 
mune :  and  again  from  his  praise  of  Mill's  moderation  in  re- 
pudiating Comte's  "  principii  excessivi  della  riforma  civile"  (1). 
Hence,  when  he  pronounces  that  "  niuno  indagine  morale, 
degno  di  questo  nome,  pub  trovar  luogo  nelle  dottrine  posi- 
tive di  Francia,"  we  perceive  that  this  judgment  is  founded 
entirely  on  (i  priori  arguments.  And  these  arguments  have 
much  force  :  only  they  really  tell  against  Comte's  methodical 
consistency.  A  strictly  "  objective "  study  of  mankind  as 
a  collection  of  organisms  placed  in  certain  temporal  and 
spatial  relations  to  ea.ch  other,  mutually  dependent  for  their 
preservation,  but  occasionally  acting  on  each  other  destruc- 
tively, affords  no  basis  for  any  systematic  direction  of  con- 
duct. But  Comte's  objective  psychology  does  not  exclude 
notions  whose  content  belongs  entirely  to  introspective  ob- 
servation :  it  only  insists  on  employing  them  uncriticized, 
just  as  the  unreflective.  mind  furnishes  them.  And  so  his. 
sociology  deals  throughout  with  facts  not  expressible  in 
terms  of  matter  and  motion :  facts  that  have  indeed  an  ob- 
jective aspect,  but  a  very  obscure  one,  and  whose  signi- 
ficance is  entirely  subjective :  as,<?.  ^.,  the  law  of  the  three 
stages  of  belief.  Hence  Comte's  exclusion  of  empirical  psy- 
chology does  not  prevent  him  from  having  a  characteristic 
and  coherent  view  of  ethics  :  it  only  gives  his  utihtarianism 
an  unreflective,  unanalytical  stamp.  At  the  same  time,  by  not 
taking  the  attitude  of  introspection,  he  naturally  relieves 
himself  from,  the  necessity  of  reckoning  with  the  claims  of 
the  egoistic  reason,  which  become  prominent  in  this  attitude. 
It  is  interesting  in  this  aspect  to  compare  him  with  Bentham. 
Both  thinkers  take  universal  happiness  as  the  end  of  human 
action :  but  when  the  individual's  Practical  Reason  demands 
from  Bentham  a  demonstration  of  his  end,  he  ignores  its 
rationality  and  labours  to  provide  the  individual  with  motives 
instead  of  reasons  :  while  Comte  ignores  iX.%  practicality,  and 
offers  historical  and  phrenological  reasons  which  are  not  to  . 
the  point  It  would. have  been  well  if  S.  Barzellotti  had 
noticed  this  :  because  his  chief  criticism  is  directed  to  Mill's 
Utilitarianism  :  and  the  perplexed  and  perplexing  character 
of  this  is  due  to  the  effort  to  combine  the  self-sacrificing 
sociaUty  of  Comte  with  the  socialised  selfishness  of  Bentham, 
and  yet  to  answer  the  question  which  both  evade.  The 
moral  man  of  Mill  is  to  be  "  disinterested  "  like  Comte's :  yet 
he  is  to  be  controlled  entirely  by  "  sanctions  "  (pleasures  and 
pains)  Uke  Bentham's  :  at  the  same  time  an  attempt  is  made 
to  demonstrate  to  his  reason  that  universal  happiness  is  the 
true  end  of  action.  S.  Barzellotti  criticizes  closely  some  of 
the  weak  points  in  this  composite  result :  but  he  misses  the 
full  explanation  of  them  to  which  his  line  of  study  should 
have  led  him.  He  notices  Mill's  confusion  of  rational  and 
emotional  elements  in  moral  action,   or  more  particularl\ 
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of  the  dutiful  and  sympathetic  impulses,  which  have  a  phe- 
nomenal distinctness  undeniable  on  any  system.  And  he 
argues  effectively  against  the  contemptuous  treatment  of 
the  question  of  the  objectivity  of  moral  rules,  as  belonging 
to  transcendental  metaphysics  and  practically  indifferent : 
whereas  it  is  a  fact  of  inner  experience  that  on  the  belief 
in  such  objectivity  depends  the  force  of  the  moral  impulse 
to  obey  them,  in  so  far  as  strictly  moral.  Nor  is  his  assump- 
tion that  "  il  bene  dell*  individuo "  is  "  mossa  inevitabile 
dell'  utilismo  "  unwarrantable  as  regards  Mill,  though  it  leaves 
Comte  out  of  sight;  but  he  does  not  unravel  the  curious 
intrication  of  methods  by  which  Mill  passes  from  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  universal  good. 

His  attack,  however,  is  principally  directed  against  the 
psychological  rather  than  the  strictly  ethical  theory  of 
the  Associationist  writers  :  that  is  against  their  "  reduction  " 
of  the  free  choice  of  good  which  moral  action  impHes  to 
completely  determined  pursuit  of  pleasure  and  avoidance  of 
pain.  His  argument  is  divided  into  parts,  each  of  which  is 
given  separately :  the  first  considers  the  question  of  Freedom 
and  Determination  apart  from  the  direction  of  voluntary 
effort ;  the  second  concerns  the  possibility  of  exhibiting  the 
impulse  towards  virtue  as  a  complicated  and  peculiarly 
modified  case  of  the  natural  and  universal  tendency  to  seek 
pleasure.  In  both  parts  his  reasoning  is  careful  and  intelli- 
gent :  but  in  neither  does  it  go  precisely  to  the  point  He 
thinks  that  Mill  fails  to  discern  the  quality  of  freedom  in 
volition,  because  he  restricts  introspective  observation  to 
fast  phenomena,  represented  in  memory :  but  the  point  of 
Mill's  argument  is  that  freedom,  implying  the  ability  to  do 
something  other  than  we  actually  do,  is  intrinsically  inca- 
pable of  being  immediately  observed  :  we  can  only  be  con- 
scious of  actualities,  not  possibilities.  Nor,  in  discussing 
the  Associationist  derivation  of  virtue,  does  our  author  fairly 
meet  the  analogy  to  which  Mill's  term  "  mental  chemistry  " 
appeals.  He  merely  asserts  that  the  aggregation  of  pheno- 
mena of  one  kind  (sensations  active  and  passive)  cannot 
account  for  the  existence  of  a  phenomenon  qualitatively 
or  (as  he  says)  formally  different :  but  what  the  Associ- 
ationists  contend  is  that  the  difference  is  only  apparent,  as 
the  difference  between  a  compound  and  its  elements  in 
material  chemistry.  We  all  agree  that  the  elements  of  a 
salt,  &c.  are  present  in  the  compound  substantially  the  same, 
though  changed  in  form ;  so,  it  is  maintained,  are  the  com- 
plex and  derivative  phenomena  of  mind  substantially  iden- 
tical with  the  simpler  and  more  elementary. 

As  I  have  been  forced  to  dwell  chiefly  on  what  have  ap- 
peared to  be  mistakes  and  misapprehensions  in  S.  Barzel- 
lotti's  treatise,  I  must  conclude  by  sajring  that  it  is,  in 
spite  of  them,  throughout  instructive,  interesting,  and 
well  written.  ' H.  Sidgwick. 

Notes  0/  Discoveries  and  Scientific  Work. 

Geology, 
On  thA  Oeology  of  the  Sureka  Settlement  in  KevadA.— At 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  California,  Prof.  Whitney  exhibited  a  col- 
lection of  fossils  formed  by  Mr.  J.  £.  Clayton  in  Nevada,  near  the  Ii6th 
meridian,  and  not  far  from  the  mining  settlement  of  Eureka.  These 
fossils  are  of  great  interest,  in  that  they  represent  the  primordial  or 
Potsdam  beds  of  the  Silurian  era,  and  exhibit  the  same  combination  of 
genera  and  species  of  the  Unptlidtu  family  of  the  firachiopods  and  the 
Paradoxidae  family  of  Trilobites  which  characterize  this  group  farther 
east.  The  same  Agraulos  {Arionellus  of  Barrande,  and  Crepicephalus 
of  D.  Owen,  Meek,  and  Hayden)  which  occurs  in  the  Big  Horn 
Mountains,  near  longitude  167°  is  found  in  this  collection  from  the 
ii6th  meridian.  There  is  also  a  Conoeoryphi  {ConoeephaUtes)^  but 
Agraulos  is  most  abundant  The  brachiopods  appear  to  be  represented 
by  at  least  two  genera,  LinguUpis  {Unnda)  and  Obolella,  The  litho- 
logical  character  of  the  rock  in  which  these  fossils  occur  is  likewise  of 
importance,  as  it  is  not  a  sandstone,  but  a  limestone. 


The  MnechelViiTfc  of  the  Eastern  Alps.— There  has  hitherto 
existed  a  wide  gap  between  the  Muschelkalk  of  the  Alps  and  Germany 
as  regards  their  paiaeontological  features.  £.  von  Mojsisovics  ( Verhandl, 
derk.  geoL  Reichsanst.  1872,  No.  9,  191)  has  recently  made  the  interest- 
ing discovery  of  a  rich  Cephalopoda  fauna  in  the  Lower  Muschelkalk 
of  Monte  Cucco,  near  Friaul,  in  the  Alps,  containing  new  forms  of 
Ammonites,  though  the  greater  part  are  closely  allied  to  the  species 
of  North  Germany  occurring  in  the  Lower  Wellenkalk,  such  as  varieties 
of  the  species  Am.  Ottonis,  v.  Buch,  and  others.  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  newly  discovered  horizon  of  the  Am.  Balatonicust  which  is  a 
variety  of  Am,  Ottonis,  has  also  been  found  in  Hungary  in  the 
Bakonyer  Wald,  a  continuation  of  the  Alps  to  the  eastwvd,  where  it 
falls  below  the  niveau  of  Arcestcs  Studeri^  and  rises  above  the  beds 
of  the  Rhynchonella  decurdata. 

Nummulitio  Limestone  from  the  Neighbourhood  of  Sffodena. 
— G.  Mazzetti  publishes  in  Extr.  dalP  Annuario  delta  Socutlt  dn  Natu- 
ralisti  (Modena,  1872),  thirteen  new  fossil  species  from  the  nummulite 
limestone  of  Montese,  near  Modena.  In  the  marly  variety  of  the  lime* 
stone,  there  are  Margindla;  Mitra  Michelotti^  Terebellum^  Cassis  vario' 
bilisy  Natica  mammtllarisy  Pecchiolia  argentea^  and  others ;  and  from 
the  hard  limestone  were  obtained  Avicula,  Cardhtm^  Terebratula  Afon- 
testis  ScMzaster  canatiferus,  and  two  Echinodermata  of  the  family  of 
Cidaris, 

On  Atolls  or  Lagoon  Islands. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  London  on  8th  May,  S.  J.  Whitnell  endeavoured  to  wow 
that  the  areas  of  atolls  are  not  at  present  sinking,  and  referred  to  an 
instance,  that  of  Funafuti  or  Ellice  Islands,  where  he  thought  signs  of  a 
slight  upward  movement  could  be  traced.  He  called  attention  to  the  • 
occurrence  of  furrowed  appearances  or  a  series  of  ridges  or  mounds  in 
some  islands,  and  attributed  them  to  the  action  of  a  single  gale. 

The  Glaolal  Phenomena  of  the  Yorkshire  Uplands.— At  the  same 
meeting,  J.  R.  Dakyns  stated  that  in  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire,  south 
of  the  Aire,  there  is  no  glacial  drift  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Pennine 
chain,  except  where  it  is  broken  through  by  the  valleys  of  the  Wye  and 
of  the  Aire  and  Calder.  The  basis  of  the  Aire  and  the  country  north- 
ward is  thickly  covered  with  drift,  which  contains  no  rocks  foreign  to 
the  basis,  and  thus  points  to  formation  by  local  action.  The  author 
ascribed  this  to  the  glaciation  of  the  country,  partly  by  glaciers,  and 
partly  by  a  general  ice-sheet.  Evidence  of  the  latter  he  fmds  in  the  fact 
that  drift  occurs  only  on  one  side  of  the  valleys,  namely,  on  the  leestde 
of  the  hills' with  respect  to  the  source  of  the  drift  material  The  action  of 
glaciers  may  be  traced  in  the  great  amount  of  scratched  and  rounded 
pebbles  in  the  mounds  of  drift,  which  increase  with  the  distance  from 
their  source,  the  presence  of  vast  piles  of  drift  at  the  junction  of  valleys^ ' 
due  doubtless  to  the  shedding  of  the  lateral  moraines  of  two  glaciei^ 
and  the  existence  of  mouncU  of  pebbles  and  of  an  alluvial  deposit 
wherever  a  rock-basin  crosses  a  valley.  The  Karnes  or  Eskers,  which 
are  frequently  met  with  in  the  vallejrs,  he  ascribes  to  the  deposition  of 
moraines  in  the  sea  instead  of  on  land. 

A  Boulder  Clay  Section  in  Cheshire. — At  the  same  meeting, 
D.  Mackintosh  directed  attention  to  the  occurrence  of  numerous  sea- 
shells  in  a  bed  of  Lower  Boulder  clay  at  Dawpool,  of  as  completely 
glacial  appearance,  structure,  and  composition  as  any  clay  to  be  met 
with  along  the  shores  of  the  Irish  Sea,  and  differing  in  no  essential 
respects  from  the  Pinel,  which  runs  up  the  slopes  and  valleys  of  the 
Lake  district.  He  pointed  out  a  number  of  very  important  distinctions 
between  the  Lower  and  Upper  Boulder  clays  of  Cheshire,  referring 
especially  to  the  light  j;rey  or  blue  facings  of  the  latter  beds,  and  gave 
a  list  of  a  number  of  large  boulders,  greenstone  and  Criffell  granite 
predominating,  among  the  smaller  stones  Silurian  erit  being  most 
prevalent  The  author  likewise  explained  the  mode  of  striation  of  die 
stones  found  in  the  clay,  and  the  position  they  occupied  in  reference  to 
their  flattened  surfieure. 

Notes  on  the  Peninsula  Mangisohlak  and  the  Aleutian  Islands. 
— Dr.  E.  von  Eichwald  has  published  an  interesting  volume,  entitled 
Geognostisch-paldontologische  Bemerkungen  iibcr  die  Hatbinsd  Man- 
gischlak  und  die  Ateutischen  Inseln  (St.  Petersburg,  1 871).  On  the 
peninsula  of  Mangischlak,  in  the  Caspian  Sea,  are  found  Lias  and 
Middle  Oolitic  strata  and  several  horizons  of  cretaceous  age.  The 
coal-beds  of  the  peninsula  are  connected  with  strata  which  contain 
the  Am.  Parkinsoni,  ahd  the  cretaceous  strata  are  especially  rich  in 
fossils.  In  respect  to  the  volcanic  islands  of  the  Aleutian  archipck^oy 
the  author  is  of  opinion  that  they  are  stiatigraphically  connected 
with  the  peninsula  of  Alaska,  in  common  with  which  they  hare 
exhibited  a  slow  movement  of  upheaval  Besides  crystalline  schists, 
numerous  eruptive  rocks  of  the  trachyte  and  basalt  groups  have  been 
noticed.  Fragments  of  Uehas  make  the  occurrence  of  the  Silurian 
form  probable.  Other  doubtful  Palaeosoic  deposits  are  mentioned,  and 
some  Nevcomlan  beds  described. 

On  FoosU  Apes.— In  Extr.  delk  Atti  delta  Sadetlt  Uatianm  di  Sdttne 
naturali^  vol.  xiv.  Case.  xv.  1872,  C.  J.  F.  Major  gives  a  digest  of 
what  is  at  present  known  respecting  fossil  monkeys,  from  which  we 
gather  that  at  present  nineteen  species  have  been  determined.    Of  the 
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sub-order  LemuriJae,  there  are  no  fossil  representatives,  thoneh 
the  Eocene  genus  CaenopUhecus  forms  a  link  between  the  Lemuridae 
and  the  Simiadae..  The  ArctopUhecini  are  represented  in  the 
Brazilian  caves  by  two  species  of  Ttuchus,  The  remainder  of  the 
cave-species  of  Brazil  belong  to  the  Platyrrkini^  and  all  the  other 
fossil  monkeys  are  Catarrhini,  The  Cynomorpha  are  represented  by 
three  to  four  species  of  Semnopithectis^  three  species  of  Macucus^  and 
one  species  of  Mesopithtcus ;  the  Anthropomorpha  are  represented  by 
four  species,  of  which  three  belong  to  die  genus  Hyhbates^  and  the 
fourth  is  allied  to  the  ourang-outang. 

On  the  Gasteropoda  of  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  Formations 
of  Modena. — Professor  F.  Coppi  has  just  published  in  Modena  a 
monogn^h  on  the  Gasteropoda  of  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  beds  of 
this  province,  and  describes  in  this  most  important  work  eighty- three 
species  of  the  families  of  the  Dentalidaf,  CaUpiraeacea^y  Tubispiraiae, 
TurritelUdae^  Tornatellidaey  Bullaceae,  Solariadae^  Turbtncueae^  Xeno- 
pkorieUUy  Nalicidae,  Cancellaridaey  Ceritaceae,  Muricuiiu,  ConicUu, 
Fiailadae^  Chenopidcte^  Cassideae^  Buccinidae^  Olwida€f  Cypraeadaty  and 
Volutidae, 


Botany, 

The  Leaves  of  Drosera. — M.  Ziegler  has  contributed  to  the 
Academic  des  Sciences  of  Paris  {Comptes  rendus  for  May  6)  a  series  of 
observations  on  the  irritability  ol  the  leaves  of  the  sundew  {Drosera), 
He  finds  that  the  hairs  on  the  leaves  exude  from  their  extremity  a  small 
drop  of  glue,  by  which  insects  are  caught.  After  an  insect  becomes 
attached,  the  exterior  threads  bend  over  it,  covering  it  like  the  fingers  of 
a  hand,  and  do  not  straighten  again  till  some  days  after,  when  a  fresh 
drop  exudes  for  a  fresh  prey.  Albuminoid  anixnal  substances,  if  held 
for  a  moment  between  the  fingers,  acquire  the  property  of  mjjcing  the 
hairs  of  the  Drosera  contract ;  except  by  contact  with  a  living  animal 
these  substances  exert  no  action  on  the  hairs  ;  and  they  lose  their  sin- 
gular property  by  being  repeatedly  moistened  with  distUled  water,  and 
dried  each  time  in  a  water  bath.  '  In  order  to  prove  that  the  con- 
traction of  the  hairs  is  not  caused  by  animal  heat,  the  substance  was 
cooled  before  placing  it  on  the  leaf.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  hairs 
disappears  after  repeated  application  of  the  albuminoid  substance,  and 
their  properties  then  appear  to  become  reversed,  showing  similar  sen- 
sitiveness to  sulphate  of  (juinine,  which  again  restores  mem  to  their 
original  condition  of  sensitiveness  to  insects  after  application  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time.  In  all  cases  the  contraction  of  the  hairs  is 
slow,  commencing  visibly  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  is  often 
not  completed  till  after  several  hours. 

The  Marine  Algae  of  Si.  Helena. — In  the  last  number  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society  (No.  67,  May  29)  is  a  list,  by  Dr. 
Dickie,  of  the  seaweeds  of  the  island  of  St  Helena.  The  number  is 
only  eighteen,  including  one  representative  of  the  olive,  thirteen  of  the 
red,  and  four  of  the  green  series  ;  with  three  exceptions,  they  are  very 
dwarf.  When  the  very  remarkably  endemic  character  of  the  original 
land-flora  of  ^e  island  is  considered,  it  is  very  singular  that,  with  two 
doubtful  exceptions,  there  is  not  a  form  of  marine  plants  peculiar  to  the 
island  ;  all  are  species  more  or  less  widely  diffused,  and  most  of  them 
occur  on  both  sides  of  the  equator.  About  one-half  are  Cape  forms, 
and  one  is  Australian.  The  total  number  is  very  small  for  an  island 
ten  miles  long  by  seven  broad.  The  island  of  Kerguelen,  much  farther 
removed  from  any  continent,  has  thirty-nine  species,  eight  being  olive, 
nineteen  red,  and  twelve  green;  and  of  these  five  are,  as  far  as  is  known, 
peculiar  to  the  island,  all  the  others  being  derivative;  and,  like  those  of 
St  Helena,  many  of  them  have  a  wide  distribution  in  both  hemispheres; 
a  few  are  South  American  species. 

The  Flora  of  the  Island  of  St  PanL — The  volume  of  the  Ver- 
handl,  der  soologisch-bofanischen  Gesellsch.  in  Wien  for  187 1  contains  an 
account  of  the  flora  of  the  island  of  St  Paul,  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
There  is  a  long  list  of  marine  Algae,  and  a  few  Lichens,  Hepaticae,  and 
Ferns  ;  but  the  number  of  flowering  plants  recorded  is  only  nine,  con- 
stituting, probably,  the  poorest  phanerogamic  flora  in  the  world.  Of 
these,  six  are  grasses,  one  a  sedge,  there  being  besides  a  Plantago  and  a 
Sagina ;  the  two  latter  only  are  new  and  undescribed  species.  As  the 
seven  remaining  species  are  all  widely  distributed  plants,  one  at  least 
being  European,  and  are  among  those  most  easily  propacated  in- 
voluntarily by  human  agency,  they  have  most  prolwbly  been  in- 
troduced. The  number  of  flowering  plants  actually  native  is  thus  in 
reality  reduced  to  two. 

Effects  of  the  Eruption  of  VesuYius  on.Vegetatlon.— Sig.  G.  A. 
Pasquale  contributes  to  the  Accademia  delle  Sciensefiskhe  e  maientatiche 
of  Naples  a  paper  on  the  effects  of  the  recent  erruption  of  Vesuvius  on 
the  plants  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  which  the  following  is  a  rlsunU, 
The  newest  vegetation  has  suffered  finom  contact  with  the  ashes,  though 
the  efiect  has  been  neither  a  scorching  nor  drying-up.  The  action  has 
not  been  a  mechanical  one,  for  a  mere  closing  of  the  pores  of  the  epi- 
dermis could  not  have  caused  death  in  so  short  a  time.  The  closing  of 
the  pores  and  stomata  undoubtedly  produces  a  .%condary  effect,  but 


only  after  the  lapse  of  some  days.  No  change  has  been  observed 
similar  to  that  produced  by  the  vapour  of  boiling  water.  The  action 
of  a  high  dry  temperature  occurs  only  in  places  in  the  inmiediate 
vicinity  of  Vesuvius.  Neither  an  acid  nor  an  alkaline  reaction  is 
shown  by  any  change  of  colour,  except  a  few  instances  of  a  change 
to  blue  of  rose,  orange,  or  violet  coloured  organs,  which  might  be 
attributed  rather  to  an  alkaline  than  an  acid  reaction ;  but  these  are 
few  and  doubtful.  Many  phenomena  concur  in  pointing  to  chloride 
of  sodium  as  the  chief  agent  in  the  destruction  of  vegetable  tissue. 
The  salt  was  present  in  sufficient  abundance  in  the  failing  ashes  to 
be  readily  discernible  to  the  sight,  and  is  also  met  with  as  an  efilor- 
escence  on  the  ashy  soil. 

Structure  and  Source  of  the  Wax  of  Plants. — Prof,  de  Bary  pub- 
lishes a  paper  on  this  subject  in  the  BotaniscJu  ZeUung^  thence  ab- 
stracted in  Nature.  The  wax  does  not  appear  to  be  a  simple  coating 
on  the  surface,  and  to  form  a  continuous  layer,  as  though  laid  on  wim 
a  brush.  It  is  found  to  be  a  dense  forest  of  minute  hairs  of  wax,  each 
having  one  end  on  the  epidermis,  the  other  either  rising  straight  up  or 
rolle4  and  curled  amongst  its  neighbours.  This  matting  of  the  waxen 
hairs  is  often  sufficiently  dense  to  give  the  surface,  when  viewed  by  the 
microscope,  the  appearance  of  a  continuous  layer,  though  a  good  section 
of  the  lesif  or  skin  of  the  fruit  indicates  its  true  structure.  The  question 
as  to  what  part  of  the  epidermis  or  subepidermal  tissue  forms  the  source 
of  the  wax  is  most  beautifully  and  clearly  answered.  Prof,  de  Bary 
states  that  it  is  impossibleto  discover  the  slightest  trace  of  wax  in  the 
cell  -contents,  or  to  entertain  the  theory  that  chlorophyll  is  partly  made 
of  wax.  The  locality  in  which  the  wax' can  first  be  detected  is  the  cuticle 
and  the  cuticularised  elements  of  the  epidermis  cells. 


Physiology. 

The  Functions  of  the  Laryngeal  Nerves. — Dr.  Navratil,  the  author 
of  a  paper  in  ih^  Medical  Times  and  Gazette  for  June  15,  draws  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions  from  his  experiments  : — i.  The  N.  laryngeus  superior 
has  no  influence  whatever  on  the  motory  sphere  of  the  larynx.  2.  The 
N,  laryngeus  inferior  seu  recurrens  vagi  is  the  nerve  which  supplies  the 
muscles  of  the  larynx  ;  the  expansors,  contractors,  and  dilators  of  the 
vocal  cords  are  under  its  influence.  Hence  any  interruption  of  the  func- 
tional powers  of  this  nerve  causes  paralysis  of  the  coiresponding  half 
of  the  larynx.  If  both  recurrentes  are  interrupted  in  their  functions,  all 
the  muscles  of  the  vocal  cords  become  inert,  and  the  vocal  cords  assume 
the  position  seen  after  death.  3.  The  N.  accessorius  WilUsii  has  no 
influence  whatever  on  the  muscles  of  the  larynx.  4.  The  division  of  the 
vagi  is  attended  with  fatal  consequences ;  but  an  animal  may  live  for 
some  time  after  the  division  of  the  recurrentes.  Hence  they  conclude 
that  the  assertions  of  Claude  Bernard,  according  to  whom  the  N,  ac- 
cessorius Willisii  over  the  jugular  foramen  might  lead  one  to  conclude 
that  the  nerve  inosculated  with  the  motor  fibres  of  the  vagus  nerve  at  that 
point,  and  that  the  observed  paralysis  of  the  glottis  contractors  was 
rather  to  be  ascribed  to  this  circumstance  ;  whilst  in  their  experiments 
Willis's  nerve  was  divided  in  the  spinal  canal,  consequently  before  any 
commixture  took  place. 

^he  Antagonism  between  the  Actions  of  FhysosUgmia  and 
Atropia. — A  long  and  valuable  paper,  with  this  heading,  by  Dr.  T. 
Fraser,  appears  in  the  third  part  of  vol.  xxvi.  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  which  has  just  been  published.  Two 
or  three  instances  of  antagonism  have  already  been  traced,  notably  that 
between  the  lethal  action  of  prussic  acid  and  the  physiological  action 
of  atropia,  and  that  between  the  lethal  action  of  muscaria  and  the 
physiological  action  of  atropia.  The  physostigmia  examined  by  Dr. 
Fraser  is  well  known  in  ophthalmic  surgery  as  Calabar  bean,  and  its 
active  principle,  eserine  or  physostigmia,  possesses  the  remarkable 
power  of  contracting  the  pupil,  whilst  atropia,  the  active  principle  of 
belladonna,  produces  wide  dilatation.  Dr.  Fraser  experimented  with 
rabbits  and  dogs,  and  used  an  alcoholic  extract  of  the  bean,  the  base 
having  been  converted  into  a  sulphate  by  the  addition  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  This  was  so  potent  that  0*12  of  a  grain  was  sufficient 
to  kill  a  rabbit  weighing  three  pounds.  Expenments  made  with 
sulphate  of  atropia  showed  that  from  20  to  24  grains  were  required  to 
kill  a  rabbit  weighing  three  pounds.  In  both  instances  the  solutions  w^ete 
applied  by  subcutaneous  injection.  To  show  the  antagonistic  action  of 
sulphate  of  atropia  to  physostigmia,  a  small  (quantity  of  atropia,  0*17 
of  a  grain,  or  from  that  quantity  to  0*5  of  a  gram,  was  injected  beneath 
the  skin,  and,  after  a  few  minutes  had  elapsed,  a  poisonous  dose  of  the 
phvsostigmia  was  injected.  Symptoms  usually  made  their  appearance 
indicating  the  toxic  influence  ol  both  drugs,  but  after  a  time  the 
animal  recovered.  After  the  lapse  of  some  days,  when  it  was  quite 
restored,  the  same  quantity  of  the  extract  of  physostigmia  was  injected 
without  any  atropia,  and  it  was  usually  foimd  that  the  animal  died. 
It  is  thus  incontestably  shown  that  atropia  exerts  a  powerful  counter- 
acting influence  to  the  lethal  action  of  physostigmia.  Further  experi- 
ments showed  that  whilst  A  of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  atropia  is  too 
small  a  dose  to  prevent  death  after  a  dose  ot  physostigmia  One  and 
a  half  times  as  large  as  the  minimum  lethal  amount,  ^  of  a  grain  is  suffi- 
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ciently  large  to  do  so,  and  that  doses  of  sulphate  of  atropia  ranging  from 
3^  of  a  grain  to  4^  grains  are  able  successfully  to  counteract  this  dose 
of  physostigmia  ;  on  the  other  hand,  death  occurs  when  the  dose  of  sid- 
phate  amounts  to  4^s  grains.  This  effect  can  be  explained  by  supposing 
that  there  are  certain  actions  of  both  physostigmia  and  atropia  which 
do  not  counteract  one  another,  but  whose  sum  exerts  a  fatal  influence. 
Similar  experiments  were  made  with  different  proportions  of  the  two 
drugs,  and  the  results  are  given  very  clearly  in  a  diagram. 

The  Influence  of  Bespiration  on  the  Circidation. — In  a  paper 
on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Ewald  Hering  (contained  in  vol.  Ixiv.  of  the 
Sihungsberichte  of  the  Vienna  Academy,  and  republished  by  Strieker 
in  the  current  part  of  the  Medicinische  Jahrbiicher)  are  given  the  results 
of  a  considerable  series  of  experiments  on  dogs,  undertaken  with  the 
view  of  determining  the  influence  of  respiration  on  the  circulation. 
He  states  that  during  an  examination  of  the  influence  of  the  vagus  on 
the  respiratory  movements,  he  found  artificial  inflation  of  the  lungs  to 
^ert  a  remarkable  influence  on  the  cardiac  movements.  If  air  be 
blown  in  through  a  canula,  and  its  escape  prevented  by  a  stopcock, 
the  beats  of  the  heart  increase  in  frequency.  In  his  experiments  he 
introduced  one  end  of  a  T  t^he  into  the  trachea,  and  attached  a  second 
orifice  to  a  manometer,  while  the  third  was  left  free,  so  that  the 
animal  might  breathe  by  it,  or  through  it  insufflation  might  be  carried 
on ;  a  manometer  was  also  introduced  into  the  carotid.  It  was  found 
that,  when  the  tension  of  the  air. within  the  lungs  was  augmented,  the 
pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries  fell  to  an  extent  increasing  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  lungs.  This  effect  is  obviotisly 
due  to  the  greater  resistance  the  blood  experiences  on  entering  the 
chest,  and  to  the  obstacle  the  expanded  lung  presents  to  the  passage  of 
the  blood  through  its  capillaries.  The  heart  s  beats  increased  in  fre- 
quency at  the  same  time,  and  in  proportion  to  the  tension  of  the  air  in 
Ae  lung ;  where  the  cardiac  movements  had  previously  been  slow, 
they  sometimes  rose  to  three  times  their  previous  number.  The 
animals  were  always  under  the  influence  of  opium.  Four  questions 
suggested  themselves  in  regard  to  this  increased  frequency  of  the 
beats,  i.^  Is  it  due  to  the  greater  pressure  under  which  the  heart  acts  ? 
2.  Is  it  owing  to  the  altered  conditions  of  resistance  to  the  current  of 
the  blood?  3.  Does  it  arise  from  disturbances  in  the  exchange 
of  gases  ;  or  4.  Is  it  occasioned  by  a  forcible  dislocation  of  the 
heart.  He  considers  the  arguments  in  each  case  at  length,  and  finally 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  acceleration  of  the  cardiac  beats  on 
insufflation  of  the  lungs  is  affected  reflectorially  through  the  vagi ;  the 
action  of  the  centres  of  the  inhibitory  fibres  of  these  nerves  being 
lowered  by  the  excitation  of  the  sensor}'  fibres  distributed  to  the  lungs. 

Experiments  on  the  Movements  of  the  Uterus. — Dr.  Oser  and 
Dr.  W.  Schlesinger,  in  a  communication  to  Strieker's  Medicinische 
Jahrbiicher^  Jahrgang'1872,  part  i.),  give  the  following  result  of  their 
enquiries :  By  suspension  of  the  pulmonary  respiration  through  rapid 
loss  of  blood  from  the  system  generally,  or  by  arrest  of  the  flow  of 
blood  to  the  brain,  a  condition  of  excitation  is  established  in  the  brain 
which  causes  movements  of  the  uterus. 

Detection  of  Syphilis  by  Examination  of  the  Blood. — A  con- 
troversy conducted  with  considerable  acerbity  on  both  sides  is  now  in 
progress  at  Vienna.  Dr.  Lostorfer,  who  is  supported  by  Professor 
Striker,  maintains  that  peculiar  corpuscles,  which  undergo  definite 
changes,  are  recognisable  by  the  microscope  in  blood  that  has  been 
withdrawn  from  the  patient,  and  kept  a  day  or  two  with  due  pre- 
caution in  moist  air ;  that  such  is  the  case  is  strongly  contested  by 
Professor  Wedl  and  others.  Professor  Strieker  states  in  a  paper  con- 
tained in  his  Jahrbiicher  (Jahrgang  1872,  part  i.)  that  he  furnished  a 
considerable  number  of  specimens  of  blood  to  Dr.  Lostorfer,  some 
taken  from  syphilitic,  some  from  non-syphilitic  persons,  and  that, 
except  when  the  preparation  was  spoiled  before  being  kept  the 
required  length  of  time,  Dr.  Lostorfer  always,  or  almost  invariably, 
detected  those  that  were  from  syphilitic  patients.  Should  this  obser- 
vation be  confirmed  by  other  enquirers,  it  will  constitute  an  important 
step  in  pathology.  Dr.  Lostorfer  carefully  abstains  from  stating  that 
these  corpuscles  are  the  catise  of  the  disease,  and  merely  maintains 
that  they  constantly  accompany  or  are  associated  with  it. 
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History. 

Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury.  By  W.  F.  Hook,  D.D.. 
F.R.S.  Vol.  IV.  New  Series.  Reformation  Period.  Bentley 
and  Son. 

The  readers  of  Dr.  Hook's  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  had 
long  been  awaiting  with  more  than  ordinary  curiosity  the 
appearance  of  the  last  published  volume,  containing  the  life 
of  Parker,  nor  will  they  on  the  whole  be  disappointed. 
Not  indeed  that  there  is  much  to  interest  or  attract  us  about 
Parker  himself  personally,  who  was  a  conscientious,  pains- 
taking, methodical  man,  of  good  average  abilities  and  con- 
siderable pertinacity,  but  wholly  devoid  of  originalit)'  of 
mind  or  character,  and  with  little  enthusiasm.  He  is  one 
of  those  safe  and  colourless  characters  who  owe  their  place 
in  history  solely  to  the  accident  of  position;  and  it  is 
worth  noting  that  his  selection  for  the  primacy  was  defenred 
— partly  through  his  known  reluctance  for  so  perilous  an 
eminence  and  partly  through  Elizabeth's  anxiety  to  con- 
ciliate the  Catholics — till  after  it  had  been  offered  to  Dr. 
Wotton  and  probably  also  to  Abbot  Feckenham,  who  had 
been  chaplain  to  Bishop  Bonner,  and  refused  by  them.  There 
is  nothing  about  Parker  of  the  zeal  and  vigour  of  Beckett, 
or  Anselm,  or  Laud,  and  so  little  enthusiastic  was  he  in  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation  that,  although  deprived  of  his 
preferments  under  Mary  as  a  married  man,  and  perhaps 
also  on  account  of  his  feeble  complicity  with  the  North- 
umberland plot,  he  remained  otherwise  unmolested  through 
her  reign,  which  Foxe  naturally  calls  being  cruelly  perse- 
cuted. And  this  must  have  implied  at  least  his  outward 
conformity  to  the  established  worship,  indiich  we  are  told  he 
"  utterly  disliked."  He  was,  in  short,  a  man  with  some  of 
the  weaknesses,  but  without  the  positive  vices,  of  Cranmer, 
and  of  considerably  more  learning  and  sounder  judgment 
But  the  meritorious  efforts  of  his  biographer  cannot  rouse  at 
best  more  than  a  very  languid  interest  in  Parker  personally ; 
the  real  importance  of  his  life  depends,  of  course,  on  the 
prominent  part  he  was  destined  to  play  in  the  organization 
of  the  Anglican  system.  It  was  under  his  primacy,  if  not 
from  his  hand,  that  what  came  afterwards  to  be  called  the 
Via  Media  first  took  shape  as  a  distinct  scheme  of  eccle- 
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siastical  doctrine  and  discipline ;  for  the  brief  interiude  of 
Edward's  reign  left  no  permanent  traces  behind  it,  except 
the  doubtful  legacy  of  two  not  very  homogeneous  Prayer- 
books,  of  which  Elizabeth  avowedly  preferred  the  first,  but 
eventually  adopted  the  second,  with  some  modifications,  in 
deference  to  the  Protestant  or  Puritan  party,  whom  it  was 
felt  necessary  to  conciliate.  It  was,  in  fact,  in  Elizabeth's 
reign  and  during  Parker's  primacy  that  the  English  Refor- 
mation took  place,  so  far  as  it  can  be  assigned  to  any 
definite  period  and  identified  with  certain  specific  acts ;  and 
it  is,  moreover,  on  the  validity  of  his  consecration  that  the 
Anglican  claim  to  episcopal  succession  mainly  hinges.  On 
bom  grounds  the  history  of  his  primacy  has  a  critical  sig- 
nificance for  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  theological  student, 
quite  independent  of  the  faults  or  merits  of  the  man  himself. 
And  in  this  aspect  only  do  we  propose  to  consider  it  here. 

Dr.  Hook  is  careful  to  insist  on  the  legal  and  historical 
continuity  of  the  national  Church  before  and  after  the  Re- 
formation, and  it  may  at  once  be  allowed,  quite  apart  from 
the  further  question  about  validity  of  orders,  to  which  we 
shall  advert  presently^  that  he  is  fully  justified  in  doing  so. 
There  was  certainly  no  legal  break  in  the  chain,  and,  except 
for  the  formal  renunciation  of  papal  supremacy,  no  pro- 
fession of  establishing  the  Church  on  a  new  basis,  still  less 
of  establishing  a  new  Church.  The  changes  introduced  in 
doctrine  and  worship  were  acquiesced  in  by  the  entire  body 
of  clergy  and  people,  with  a  few  insignificant  exceptions :' 
only  the  bishops  for  the  most  part  stood  out,  but  without 
attempting,  like  the  Nonjurors  afterwards,  to  perpetuate  a 
separate  succession.  The  conge  (Pklire  for  Parker's  election, 
which  speaks  of  the  see  of  Canterbury  being  vacant  "  by 
the  natural  death  of  the  most  reverend  father  and  lord  in 
Christ,  the  Lord  Reginald  Pole,  Cardinal,  the  last  arch- 
bishop thereof,"  and  provides  for  "  another  archbishop  and 
pastor"  being  chosen  in  his  place,  contains  no  more  hint 
of  any  transition  from  one  creed  or  communion  to  another 
than  the  congi  tTilire  for  any  of  his  predecessors  or  suc- 
cessors. To  say  this  is  not  to  prejudge  the  theological 
issues  involved,  one  way  or  the  other.  But  the  point  is  of 
considerable  historical  importance,  and  the  author  has  done 
quite  right  in  emphasizing  it  His  treatment  of  another 
cognate  subject  does  not  seem  to  us  equally  satisfactory. 
It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  on  Elizabeth's  accession  there  was 
an  extreme  Protestant  or  Puritan  party,  greatly  strengthened, 
if  not  created,  by  the  suicidal  severities  of  the  former  reign, 
while  the  immense  majority  of  the  nation  was  still  Catholic 
at  heart,  though  perhaps  only  a  minority  felt  strongly  about 
communion  with  the  Roman  see,  and  fewer  still  were  pre- 
pared at  all  costs  to  adhere  to  it.  But  Dr.  Hook's  sharply 
defined  classification  of  "Anglo-Catholics,"  "Romanists," 
and  "  Protestants,"  is  surely  an  anachronism  both  in  form 
and  substance,  and  it  is  further  complicated  by  his  some- 
times contrasting  "  Protestants,"  —  who  are  elsewhere 
termed  "ultra-Protestants" — ^with  "Reformers,"  such  as 
Henry  VIII.,  Elizabeth,  an(J  Cardinal  Pole,  while  he  some- 
times uses  the  word  Protestant,  in  a  sense  more  analogous 
to  what  it  bears  or  used  to  bear  in  Ireland,  as  synonymous 
with  "  Anglo-Catholic."  Nor  can  we  admit  that  the  queen 
belonged  to  this  middle  party  in  any  other  sense  than  that 
she  was  ultimately  driven  into  it  by  the  impossibility,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  conciliating  Paul  IV.,  and  the  consequent 
political  necessity  of  coming  to  terms  with  the  Protestant 
section  of  her  subjects  and  the  Protestant  interest  in 
Europe  generally.  Had  Julius  III.  been  still  alive,  or  had 
Pius  IV. — who  was  apparently  willing  even  to  sanction 
the  Anglican  Prayer-book,  as  it  stood,  on  condition  of  his 
authority  being  acknowledged — succeeded  a  year  earlier, 
she  would  almost  certainly  have  retained  the  nation  in  com- 


munion with  Rome.  The  still  more  pronounced  sympathy 
of  Sixtus  V.  came  a  full  quarter  of  a  century  too  late.  Her 
religious  convictions,  such  as  they  were,  were  indubitably 
Catholic,  but  always  held  in  subordination  to  her  political 
interests  and  the  impatience  of  foreign  dictation  which 
had  been  more  or  less  characteristic  of  Enghsh  sovereigns 
since  the  Conquest,  and  was  hereditary  in  the  Tudor 
line.  But  if  Dr.  Hook  is  arbitrary  in  his  classification  of 
parties,  he  is  quite  equally  so  in  his  estimate  of  their 
theological  standard.  The  Protestant  or  Anglo-CathoIic 
party,  for  instance,  is  said  to  have  had  no  great  objection 
to  the  mass,  while  unable  to  tolerate  transubstantiation 
or  the  elevation  of  the  host,  which  they  considered 
idolatrous.  Yet  transubstantiation  is  just  as  much  pre- 
supposed by  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  as  by  elevation. 
The  sacrifice  is  not  a  mere  commemoration  of  that  on  the 
Cross,  still  less  a  repetition  of  it,  but  is  identical  with  it 
And  unless  the  body  of  Christ  is  really  there,  it  can  as  little 
be  offered  in  sacrifice  as  become  the  object  of  worship. 
And  what  makes  this  confusion  of  thought  the  stranger  is 
that  Dr.  Hook  quotes  at  length  in  a  later  portion  of  the 
volume  what  he  justly  considers  {pace  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee) a  very  important  letter  of  Bishop  Gheast,  the 
compiler  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Article  in  its  present  form, 
explaining  it  in  a  sense  precisely  accordant  with  the  Tri- 
dentine  doctrine  of  transubstantiation ;  "  I  said  unto  him, 
though  he  take  Christ's  Body  in  his  hand,  received  it  with 
his  mouth,  and  that,  corporally,  naturally,  really,  substantially, 
and  carnally" — the  last  term  goes  beyond  the  Tridentine 
statement,  and  looks  almost  like  (rapKo<l>ayia — "  yet  did  he 
not,  for  all  that,  see  It,  feel  It,  smell  It,  or  taste  It"  In  other 
words,  the  substance  is  changed,  but  the  accidents  remain. 

There  are  other  questions  both  of  doctrine  and  fact 
which  Dr.  Hook  seems  only  able  to  look  at  through  strong 
Anglican,  or,  if  he  prefers  the  phrase,  Anglo-Catholic,  spec- 
tacles. Thus,  to  give  one  or  two  examples,  he  talks. of 
"the  Romanists,"  by  which  is  meant  Roman  Catholics, 
"attributing  to  the  Fathers  the  same  kind  of  inspiration 
as  was  vouchsafed  to  the  Apostles,"  a  charge  which  might 
be.  more  plausibly  urged  against  some  writers  of  his  own 
school.  The  Council  of  Trent  is  oddly  enough  stated  to 
have  been  "convened  to  define  the  faith  according  to  the 
private  judgment  of  the  persons  composing  the  assembly," 
as  though  such  was  its  professed  object  Still  more  oddly 
the  want  of  learning  among  the  mass  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
— ^which  the  Reformation,  by  the  way  did  remarkably  litde 
to  remedy — is  ascribed  to  the  time  and  mental  energy 
absorbed  by  "  a  conglomeration  of  ceremonial  details,"  as 
though  the  ritual  of  the  mass,  once  mastered,  had  any  more 
tendency  to  absorb  and  "dissipate  the  mind"  than  the 
rubrics  of  the  Common  Prayer-book,  or  as  if  Anglican 
services  were  not  to  the  full  as  long  and  exhausting  as 
those  of  the  Latin  rite.  Elsewhere  orders  and  marriage 
are  called  sacraments  in  the  same  sense  as  "the  regal 
unction"  !  To  speak  again  of  "  the  Romish  sect  established 
in  England  by  Cardinal  Wiseman  "  consists  as  little  with  ac- 
curacy of  fact  as  with  the  ordinary  courtesies  of  literature,  and 
is  the  language,  not  of  historical  criticism,  but  polemical  spite. 
But  a  passing  reference  to  such  incongruities  must  suflice. 

Considering  its  crucial  importance  to  the  claims  of  Angli- 
canism, we  are  rather  surprised  that  Dr.  Hook  should  have 
contented  himself  with  so  brief  and  unconnected  a  notice 
of  the  controversy  about  the  Apostolical  Succession,  which 
he  nevertheless  designates  "  the  fact  which  lies  at  the  very " 
foundation  of  the  Church."  All  he  has  to  say  about  it  is 
comprised,  with  the  admixture  of  several  other  matters,  in 
the  last  fifty  pages  of  a  chapter  nearly  three  times  that 
length,  and  is  chiefly  to  be  gathered  from  the  notes.     He 
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may  be  right  in  opining  that  the  dispute  originated  in 
ignorance  or  wilful  misrepresentation,  but  at  all  events  so 
vital  a  point,  after  being  hotly  contested  for  three  centuries, 
requires  not  to  be  shelved,  but  to  be  settled.  The  objections 
to  Parker's  consecration  may  be  summed  up  under  three 
lieads.  There  is  first  the  question  whether  the  alleged 
ceremony  took  place  at  all ;  secondly,  whether  the  persons 
who  took  part  in  it  were  competent  to  convey  the  episcopal 
character;  and,  thirdly,  whether  they  adopted  the  necessary 
means  for  doing  so.  On  all  and  each  of  these  grounds  the 
validity  of  the  consecration  has  been  challenged. 

1.  The  first  objection  may  be  most  readily  dismissed,  for 
since  Dr.  Lingard's  exposure  of  its  "  utter  futility,"  no  re- 
s|)ectable  controversialist  would  dream  of  maintaining  the 
Nag*s  Head  fable,  first  put  forward  in  1604,  nearly  fifty 
years  after  the  event,  in  a  work  published  by  a  Jesuit  named 
Holywood,  at  Antwerp,  and  afterwards  reproduced  in  five 
or  six  different  versions.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  there  is 
overwhelming  evidence  to  the  issue  of  the  con^  d*elire  for 
Parker's  election,  the  royal  assent  to  it,  and  mandate 
directed  to  seven  bishops,  ordering  them,  or  any  four  of 
them,  to  confirm  and  consecrate  him,  to  his  confirmation  by 
four  of  them  on  December  9,  1559,  and  his  being  publicly 
recognised  as  archbishop  by  the  queen,  and  acting  as  such, 
on  and  after  December  18,  but  not  before.  Dr.  Lingard 
considers  these  facts  alone  conclusive  as  to  his  conse- 
cration on  December  17,  even  were  there  no  direct  and 
positive  testimony  for  it  But  there  is  such  testimony  in 
abundance,  quite  independent  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
Lambeth  register,  which,  however,  "  there  exists  not  the  sem- 
blance of  a  reason,"  adds  Lingard,  for  calling  in  question  : 
and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  express  assertion,  frequently 
repeated  both  in  public  and  private,  of  the  Catholic  Earl 
of  Nottingham,  who  was  himself  present  at  the  ceremony. 
The  evidence  for  the  fact  wiU  be  found  collected  in  the 
eighteenth  chapter  of  Dr.  Lee's  learned  and  lucid  work  on 
the  Validity  of  the  Holy  Orders  of  the  Church  of  England^  to 
which  Dr.  Hook  is  very  largely  indebted,  though  he  has 
only  once  referred  to  it  We  wish,  by  the  way,  that  in 
citing  Lingard's  letter  he  had  given  it  entire  as  it  is  given 
by  Dr.  Lee,  instead  of  omitting,  without  any  notice,  para- 
graphs that  offend  him.  It  is  on  the  second  and  third 
objections,  and  especially  on  the  third,  that  the  controversy 
really  hinges.  We  cannot  of  course  do  more  than  very 
briefly  summarise  the  salient  points. 

2.  It  is  argued  then,  admitting  the  fact  of  the  conse- 
cration, that  Barlow,  who  performed  it,  had  never  been 
consecrated  himself,  and  therefore  had  no  power  to  con- 
secrate others.  To  this  there  is  a  twofold  reply.  In  the 
first  place,  allowing  for  argument's  sake  that  Barlow  was  no 
bishop,  the  validity  of  Parker's  consecration  would  not  be 
prejudiced  thereby.  For  the  three  who  took  part  with  him 
in  the  rite  had  unquestionably  been  consecrated — one  of 
them,  Hodgkins,  according  to  the  Sarum  Pontifical — and 
it  is  equally  certain  that  consecration  conferred  by  a  single 
bishop  is  valid ^  though,  for  greater  security,  the  co-operation 
of  three  is  required  by  canon  law  for  its  regularity.  And  if 
it  is  objected  that  the  Anglican  Ordinal  does  not,  like  the 
present  Roman,  direct  the  assisting  prelates  to  pronounce 
the  sacramental  formula,  so  neither  did  the  Sarum  or  York 
Pontificals,  in  use  before  the  Reformation ;  but  it  is  more- 
over expressly  recorded  that  in  Parker's  case  all  four  of  them 
did  pronounce  the  words.  There  is  no  real  need  however  for 
dwelling  on  these  points,  for  of  the  fact  of  Barlow's  conse- 
cration there  cannot  be  the  shadow  of  a  reasonable  doubt 
The  indirect  evidence  for  it  is  overwhelming,  and  the  only 
shred  of  evidence  to  set  against  it  is  the  omission  of  any 
entry  in  the  Lambeth  register,  to  which  it  is  enough  to  reply 


that  the  record  of  nine  other  consecrations  performed  by 
Cranmer,  including  that  of  Gardyner,  as  also  of  some  per- 
formed by  Archbishop  Warham  and  Cardinal  Pole,  are 
equally  wanting.  Cranmer  especially  was  notorious  for 
his  carelessness  in  keeping  the  registers.  Lingard,  after 
recounting  the  positive  grounds  for  assuming  that  Barlow 
was  consecrated,  thus  describes  the  argument  urged  by  those 
who  deny  it : — "  Why  are  we  to  believe  these  impossible,  these 
incredible  suppositions  ?  Is  there  any  positive  proof  that  he 
was  no  bishop  ?  None  in  the  world.  All  that  can  be  said 
is  that  we  cannot  find  any  positive  register  of  his  conse- 
cration. So  neither  can  we  of  many  oSiers,  particularly  of 
Bishop  Gardyner.  Did  any  one  call  in  question  the  con- 
secration of  these  bishops  on  that  account  ?  Why  should  we 
doubt  the  consecration  of  Barlow,  and  not  that  of  Gardjmer? 
I  fear  the  only  reason  is  this — Gardyner  did  not  cansecrale 
Parker,  and  Barlow  did,^  To  raise  the  question  of  jurisdic- 
tion is  simply  irrelevant  That,  on  the  received  Roman  view, 
lately  endorsed  by  the  Vatican  Council,  none  of  Parker's 
consecrators  had  or  could  have  any  jurisdiction,  precisely 
because  they  were  out  of  communion  with  Rome,  is  too 
obvious  to  require  a  moment's  discussion.  But  it  is  also 
certain  that,  on  the  strictest  Roman  Catholic  principles,  tlie 
defect  of  jurisdiction  would  prejudice  the  regularity  only,  not 
the  validity,  of  their  acts. 

3.  The  third  objection  is  tlie  most  comprehensive  and 
important,  involving  as  it  does  various  controverted  ques- 
tions both  of  doctrine  and  of  fact,  though  it  is  not,  as  for 
as  we  can  see,  even  once  referred  to  by  Dr.  Hook.  To 
argue  it  out  would  demand  a  treatise.  We  must  be  content 
to  state  results.  The  adequacy  of  the  Edwardian  Ordinal, 
maimed  and  meagre  as  it  confessedly  is,  has  often  been 
admitted  by  Catholic  divines,  and  certainly  follows  from 
the  principles  laid  down  by  such  high  liturgical  authorities 
as  Martene  and  Morinus.  It  is  implied  in  the  brief 
addressed  by  Julius  III.  to  Cardinal  Pole,  and  acted  on  by 
him,  and  must  have  been  expressly  recognised  by  Pius  IV. 
if  the  statement  be  accepted,  for  which  Dr.  Hook  adduces 
strong  evidence,  that  he  offered  to  sanction  the  Elizabethan 
Prayer-book  and  Ordinal,  as  "comprehending  all  that  is 
necessary  to  salvation.'*  If,  however,  the  question  is  mooted,, 
it  can  only  be  met  by  an  appeal  to  "  comparative  liturgiology," 
and  this  test  has  been  exhaustively  applied  in  seven  succes- 
sive chapters  of  Dr.  Lee's  work  on  the  subject,  dealing  with 
a  series  of  Eastern  and  Western  forms  imiversally  allowed 
to  be  sufficient  The  comparison  makes  it  clear  beyond 
possibility  of  cavil  that  the  sufficiency  of  the  Edwardian 
Ordinal,  which  differs  in  some  points  for  the  worse  from 
that  of  1662,  can  only  be  contested  on  grounds  which 
would  prove  a  great  deal  too  much.  The  omission  of  the 
traditio  instrumentorum,  which  has  been  chiefly  relied  on,  is 
an  objection  which  refutes  itself;  for  the  formula  was  only 
introduced  into  the  Latin  Church  in  the  twelfth,  or  at  earliest 
tenth,  century,  and  has  never  been  adopted  in  the  East,  as 
is  expressly  admitted  by  Perrone.  There  remains,  how- 
.  ever,  the  question  of  intention^  and  much  ingenuity  has 
been  expended  on  the  attempt  to  show  that  Barlow  and 
Scory,  two  of  Parker's  consecrators,  were  heterodox  on 
sacramental  doctrine,  and  cannot  therefore  have  intended 
to  confer  the  episcopal  character.  If  it  were  so,  there  would 
still  be  two  of  the  four  consecrators  whose  orthodoxy  is 
not  impugned,  but  the  whole  enquiry  is  really  beside  the 
mark.  The  intention  required  by  the  Council  of  Trent  for 
valid  administration  of  sacraments  is  simply  "  intentionem 
saltem  faciendi  quod  fiEtcit  Ecclesia*'  {Sess,  viL  can.  11).  A 
sacrament  ministered,  e.g.  by  a  priest  who  was  drunk  or 
asleep,  or  acting  in  joke,  would  be  invalid.  But  it  certainly 
does  not  mean  that  his  theological  apprehension  of  its 
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nature  must  necessarily  be  correct,  so  long  as  he  really 
intends  to  do  what  the  Church  does,  or  what  Christ  ordained. 
Bellarmine  distinctly  lays  down  this  principle:  **Non  est 
opus  intendere  quod  facit  Ecclesia  Romana^  sed  quod  facit 
Ecdesia  vera^  quaecunque  ilia  sit;  vel  quod  Christus  insti- 
tiurii'*  (Be  Sacram.  lib.  i.  c.  37).  And  in  the  performance 
of  a  public  act  the  intention  of  those  concerned  to  do  what 
they  are  ostensibly  engaged  in  doing  must  be  assumed  in 
the  absence  of  any  outward  sign  to  the  contrary,  or  doubt 
would  be  thrown  on  the  validity  of  every  sacrament  ever 
administered.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the 
act  Parker's  consecrators  were  commissioned  to  perform, 
and  were  on  all  sides  understood  to  be  performing.  It  was 
to  consecrate  a  bishop,  neither  more  nor  less,  and  Dr.  Hook 
argues  fairly  enough  from  the  preface  to  the  English  Ordinal 
that  the  word  bishop  is  unquestionably  there  "  employed  in 
the  sense  which  has  always  been  attached  to  it  in  the 
Catholic  Church."  Nor  can  there  be  a  shadow  of  doubt 
that  it  was  so  employed  and  understood  by  Elizabeth  and 
her  advisers  in  Church  and  State.  There  is  then  no  ground 
for  doubting  that  the  consecrators  of  Parker,  publicly  using 
that  ordinal,  intended  to  make  him  a  bishop  ;  nor  would  the 
validity  of  their  act  be  affected  if  it  could  be  shown  that  one 
or  more  of  them  held  heterodox  opinions  about  the  grace  of 
the  sacrament 

Here  the  discussion,  as  far  as  Parker's  case  is  concerned, 
might  close.  But  it  seems  hardly  respectful  to  so  high  an 
au5iority  to  pass  over  in  silence  Dr.  Newman's  recent  con- 
tributions to  the  general  subject  in  two  letters  to  the  Month 
for  September  and  October,  1868,  and  a  Note  in  his  recently 
published  Essays  Critical  and  Historical  (vol.  il  pp.  74  sqq,). 
Dr.  Newman,  however,  professedly  deals  with  considerations 
"  independent  of  any  question  arising  out  of  Parker's  con- 
secration," and,  indeed,  of  historical,  or,  as  he  calls  them, 
^^antiquarian  arguments,"  altogether;  and  it  is  of  these 
alone  that  historians,  as  such,  can  be  expected  to  take 
account.  The  arguments  urged  in  the  letters  to  the  Month 
are  of  an  (i  posteriori  kind,  such  as  the  carelessness  of  the 
Anglican  clergy  in  administering  baptism,  their  irreverence 
about  the  Eucharist,  and  the  like,  which  will  appeal  with 
very  various  force  to  different  minds  according  to  their 
theological  or  other  bias,  and  their  estimate  of  the  fects 
alleged.  The  inference  suggested  would  rather  point  to 
some  possible  break  in  the  chain  of  succession  after  Parker's 
time.  In  the  Note  to  the  Essays^  published  last  year,  the 
argument  is  ultimately  resolved  into  the  further,  and  distinct, 
question  of  the  exclusive  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  "  Catholics  believe  their  orders  are  valid,  because 
they  are  numbers  of  the  true  Church^''  and  are  not,  therefore, 
called  upon  to  adduce  detailed  evidence  of  the  fact; 
whereas  the  onus  probandi  lies  upon  Anglicans,  and,  if  we 
rightly  understand  the  illustrious  author,  it  is  a  burdeii  they 
are,  from  the  nature  of  the  case^  incapable  of  sustaining, 
because  '^  there  is  no  security  for  the  transmission  of  the 
apostolical  ministry,  except  as  continued  in  that  Church  which 
has  the  promises,"  i,e,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  "  the 
orders  depend  on  the  Church,  not  the  Church  on  the 
orders."  And  thus  the  argument  is  merged  in  the  wider 
question  of  the  notes  and  limits  of  the  Visible  Church. 
Into  that  discussion  we  shall  not,  of  course,  enter  here,  and 
with  two  general  remarks  on  Dr.  Newman's  line  of  argu- 
ment, this  review  must  be  brought  to  a  close.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  obviously  not  so  much  a  plea  in  disproof 
of  the  validity  of  Anglican  orders  as  a  demurrer  to  the 
need  for  uiy  discussion  of  a  point  which  might  be  at  once 
admitted  if  the  Church  of  England  were  a  true  Church,  but 
which,  as  matters  are,  is  bo£  immaterial  and  incapable  of 
proof.     It  is  obvious,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  argument, 


as  stated  in  the  Essays,  tells  equally  against  the  security  of 
the  ordinations  of  the  Greek  and  Russian  Churches,  and 
various  heretical  bodies  in  the  East,  which  are,  like  the 
Anglican,  incapable  of  mathematical  proof,  but  have  never 
been  called  in  question,  and  are  admitted  by  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  Church  in  communion  with  Rome. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  what  we  have  said  that  there  is 
much  of  interest  in  Dr.  Hook's  last  volume,  though  it  might 
well  have  been  more  skilfully  put  together.  We  may  add 
that,  besides  other  blemishes  already  referred  to,  it  is 
disfigured  by  several  strange  slips  of  the  pen  or  printer's 
errors — it  is  not  always  easy  to  say  which — and  that  an 
alphabetical  index,  and  a  much  fuller  and  more  careful 
arrangement  of  marginal  analysis  and  dates,  is  a  crpng 
desideratum,  H.  N.  Oxenham. 


NEW  INSCRIPTIONS, 

Some  months  ago  the  casual  upturning  of  a  marble  slab  on 
Monte  Cavi  gave  us  the  date  of  the  abdication  of  the  decemvir 
Appius  Claudius  and  his  fellow-tyrants,  and  now  another  slab 
discovered  on  the  Forum  Romanum  furnishes  us  with  that  of  the 
first  triumph  of  King  Romulus  himself,  and  though  few  scholars 
of  the  present  day  may  be  inclined  to  give  credit  to  this  state- 
ment, even  the  most  scejytical,  we  trust,  will  look  with  interest, 
and  indeed  with  reverence,  to  these  morning-mists  of  fable 
ushering  in  a  long  series  of  splendid  and  real  triumphs  ;  on  the 
old  duel  between  King  Romulus,  of  newly  founded  Rome,  and 
King  Acron,  of  Caenina,  now  brought  down  to  the  first  new- 
year's  day  of  the  new  republic.    The  brief  frag^nient  runs  thus  : 

ROMVLVS    •   MARTIS    •   F    •  REX    •   ANN   W 

DE    •   CAENINENSIBVS    •    K    •    MAR/£f 

romulus  martis  •  f  •  rex  •  u 

de  antemnatibus 

The  only  two  authors  who  give  us  extracts  of  that  part  of  the 
triumphal  table  which  regards  Romulus  are  Solinus  and 
Plutarch.  Solinus  tells  us  (c.  i.  20)  :  Romulus  ,  ,  .  de  Caeni- 
nensibus  egit  primum  triumphum  et  Acroni  regi  eorum 
detraxit  spolia  .  .  .  rursum  de  Antemnatibus  triumphavit,  de 
Veientibus  tertio  \  Plutarch  (Rom,  25)  gives  the  date  of  the 
third  triumph,  the  ides  of  October.  These  dates,  though  not 
really  historical,  nevertheless  are  curious  enough.  No  doubt  the 
two  dates  hitherto  known  of  the  triumphing  of  the  son  of  Mars, 
the  first  king  of  Rome,  coincide  intentionally  with  two  great 
festivals  in  honour  of  the  god  Mars,  the  kalendae  Niartiae  being 
the  feriae  Martis  of  the  old  Kalendaries,  and  in  fact  the  birthday 
of  the  god  himself  (C.  /.  L,  i.  p.  387),  the  ides  of  October  the  day 
of  the  slaughtering  of  the  victorious  horse  in  the  Campus 
Martius  in  honour  of  the  same  divinity  (Marquardt,  Handbuch, 
iv.  277).  It  may  be  noticed  too  that  the  old  fable  convefiue 
docs  not  lack  the  accurate  dates  and  the  showy  pragmatic 
appearance  with  which  historical  falsification  has  always  decked 
its  creations.  Rome  was  founded  on  the  21st  of  April  of  the 
year  i,  of  course,  the  year  beginning  then  on  the  ist  of  March. 
For  four  months  the  new  commonwealth  was  conducted,  if  not 
on  strictly  monastic  principles,  still  without  any  assistance  of 
the  fair  sex ;  but  on  the  Consualia,  the  2 1  st  of  August,  matrimony 
was  introduced  by  the  wholesale  operation  commonly  known  as 
the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women  (Plutarch,  Rom,  1 5 ;  Varro  de  L,  L. 
c.  20).  The  autumn  and  winter,  apparently,  were  given  to 
diplomatic  operations  between  the  Romans  and  the  various 
tribes  that  had  suffered  by  the  rape  ;  as  usual,  they  waited  for 
spring  in  order  to  begin  the  war.  But  King  Acron  of  Caenina 
was  more  forward  than  the  rest,  and  began  operations  early  and 
sJone  (irpocgovccmy  ry  iroXe^,  says  Plutarch)  ;  so  it  came  about 
that  the  first  new  year  the  republic  saw  was  inaugurated  by  the 
entrance  of  the  victorious  kmg,  carrying  on  his  shoulders  the 
trophies  of  the  enemy  slain  by  his  own  hand  on  the  battle- 
field. When  the  great  blittle  between  the  Sabines  and  the 
Romans  was  fought,  the  intervening  ladies  ahready  were 
mothers.  .    ,        ... 

The  students  of  Roman  law  and  classical  antiquiUes  may 
hope  to  get  a  monument  of  the  same  kind  as  the  famous  tables 
of  Salpensa  and  Malaca,  the  only  remnant  of  the  privileges 
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j^ranted  by  republican  and  afterwards  by  imperial  Rome  to  their 
Latin  cities.  Mr.  Ramiero  de  P.  Caballero  Infante  y  Quaro, 
a  rich  proprietor  of  Seville,  has  lately  acquired  three  bronze 
tables,  of  two  or  three  columns  of  thirty  lines  each,  containing 
administrative  regulations  of  the  early  imperial  epoch.  The 
fact  is  certain,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  trustworthy  and 
learned  eye-witnesses  ;  but  nobody  is  allowed  to  copy  them,  as 
the  proprietor  reserves  to  himself  the  privilege  of  the  first  publi- 
K:ation.  Nobody  certainly  will  grudge  it  to  him,  if  only  he  will 
make  rational  and  moderate  use  of  his  right  of  proprietorship, 
and  give  soon  what  the  public  may  justly  claim  as  part  of  the 
ijrand  heriuge  of  ancient  Rome.  Th.  Mommsen. 


Intelligence. 

Dr.  Aloys  Spren|;er,  the  well-known  Semitic  scholar,  who  for  many 
years  was  resident  in  India,  and  is  now  living  in  Switzerland,  proposes 
to  write  for  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  a  series  of  essays 
on  the  Early  Geography,  History,  and  Commerce  of  Arabia.  Two  of 
*  these  papers  have  already  been  read  at  recent  meetings  of  the  society, 
and  will,  we  understand,  appear  in  the  number  of  the  society's  Journal 
About  to  be  published.  In  his  first  essay,  Dr.  Sprenger  contested  the 
views  of  those  scholars  who  consider  the  Ishmaehtes  as  the  ancestors  of 
the  Northern  Arabians.  The  indigenous  traditions  of  the  Arabians, 
which  assign  sudi  an  origin  to  the  Ma'addites,  can,  he  argues,  be 
-distinctly  traced  to  the  Jews,  and  are  therefore  valueless  ;  and  even 
Mohammed  had  different  notions  regarding  Ishmael  after  his  flight 
from  Medina  from  those  he  had  held  whilst  residing  at  Mecca.  The 
principal  point  Dr.  Sprenger  endeavours  to  estSLolish  is  that  the 
Ishmaelites  were  extinct  in  the  fifth  century  of  our  era,  and  that,  there- 
fore, long  previous  to  the  Moslim  conquest  they  had  ceased  to  form  a 
•distinct  race. — Dr.  Sprenger's  second  paper  treats  of  Aelius  Gallus* 
•campaign  in  Arabia  in  18  B.C.  He  shows  it  to  be  probable  that  the 
work  De  Expeditione  Arabica  of  Juba  II.,  King  of  Numidia,  and  son- 
in-law  of  the  Triumvir  Antonius,  was  written  for  Augustus  pre\dous  to 
Gallus'  expedition,  as  a  kind  of  report  on  the  country  about  to  be 
invaded.  The  account  of  Arabia  and  of  the  expedition  given  by  Strabo, 
the  personal  friend  of  Gallus,  was,  Dr.  Sprenger  argues,  on  the  con- 
trary, ivritten  so  as  to  represent  Arabia  as  a  complete  terra  incognita^ 
and  thus  to  exonerate  Gallus  from  any  blame  for  having  failed  to 
conquer  that  country.  Dr.  Sprenger  then  examines  the  geographical 
statements  of  these  writers,  especially  those  of  Juba  as  given  by  Pliny, 
and  endeavours  to  identify  in  a  most  interesting  and  ingenious  manner 
the  various  names  of  places  and  tribes  mentioned.  Of  his  identifi- 
-cations  the  most  important  is  that  of  the  Minaeans  of  Greek  writers 
with  the  Kindiies  of  Arabian  and  Byzantine  historians.  Dr.  Sprenger's 
papers  will  be  found  to  throw  much  new  light  on  this  obscure  chapter 
■of  ancient  Arabic  history. 


•   Contents  of  the  journals. 

Von  Raumer's  Historiaohes  Tasohenbuch,  1872,  contains  a  bio- 
graphy of  Maria,  the  wife  of  the  Palatine  Frederick  III.,  one  of  the 
•excellent  women  of  the  Reformatiou  period,  whose  great-grandson 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  our  James  I. — There  is  also  an  account 
of  the  Huguenot  emigrants  in  Germany  ;  we  may  compare  the  corrupted 
names  wim  those  in  England,  e,^.  de  Rufifignac  corrupted  into  Rough- 
neck.— Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  destruction  of  the  Anabaptist  state 
at  Miinster  in  1535  from  a  contemporary  (legendary)  narrative. — A  de- 
scription of  the  Marquise  du  Deffand*s  life  (well  known  to  us  from 
Horace  Walpole)  is  given  to  illustrate  the  social  state  of  the  eighteenth 
-century. — Of  our  own  time,  we  have  sketches  of  Maximilian  II.  of 
Bavaria,  so  celebrated  in  the  world  of  artists,  whose  political  idea  was 
to  balance  and  unite  Austria  and  Prussia  by  a  league  of  the  little  states 
under  the  leaderslyp  of  Bavaria. — On  the  other  side,  Giesebrecht  gives 
us  his  recollections  of  Rudolf  Kopke,  one  of  the  patriots  of  1848,  who 
just  lived  to  see  his  scheme  of  German  unity  carried  out  in  1866— the 
intermediate  time  was  spent  in  literary  work  on  the  national  history  of 
Germany.   The  interest  of  the  whole  number  is  thus  mainly  biographical. 

Von  Sybel's  Historiache  Zeitschrifb,  1872,  3rd  part,  contains  an 
important  article  on  the  Icelandic  sagas  about  the  early  times,  especially 
that  of  Egil — the  statements  of  which  we  can  check  from  the  information 
given  by  Ohthere,  the  voyager  to  King  Alfred,  about  the  state  of  the 
North  at  that  time,  and  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle — since  Egil  is 
made  to  visit  Athelstan  and  take  a  decisive  part  in  the  great  battle 
against  the  Celtic  and  Norse  invaders  of.  England.  The  result  of  the 
enquiry  is  in  both  cases  unfavourable  to  the  authenticity  of  the  saga. 
— A  description  is  given  of  the  election  of  Pope  Urban  VI.  in  1378, 
which  led  to  the  great  schism  during  which  three  popes  were  excom- 
municating each  other.  —  An  account  of  "the  Jesuits  in  Syria**  is 
interesting  just  at  this  time, — "The  Regency  in  Greece,  1833-5,"  is  a 
narrative  of  the  unlucky  attempt  of  the  Bavarians,  well  intentioned  but 


pedantic  men,  to  govern  during  King  Otto*s  minority. — Among  the 
shorter  notices  is  a  review  of  Freeman's  Essays  by  Pauli ;  and  a  reply 
by  Budinger  to  Dummler*s  essay  on  the  historian  Bishop  Liudprand  of 
Cremona. 

BuUettino  dell'  Instituto,  May,  describes  the  various  articles  found 
at  the  Emporium,  some  of  which  show  an  active  commerce  with  Spain ; 
the  origin  of  the  curious  Monte  Testaccio  is  also  discussed,  which  is 
composed  of  fragments  of  pottery  from  the  Emporium — the  breakage  of 
the  imports  during  centuries  :  the  inscriptions  on  some  of  the  uppermost 
fragments  bring  us  down  to  the  fourth  century  A.D. — Jordan  describes 
the  Septizonium  of  Severus  (the  etymology  of  the  word  is  difficult)  as 
consisting  of  three  rows  of  pilasters  only. — Henzen  gives  the  new  frag- 
ments of  the  Fasti  found  in  the  Forum,  the  most  interesting  of  which  is 
described  by  Professor  Mommsen  in  his  letter  to  us  (see  p.  257). 


New  Publications. 

Bacon,  F.,  Letters  and  Life  of.    By  J.  Spedding.   Vol.  VI.    Longmans. 
BoECKH,  A.    Gesammelte  kleine  Schriiften.    6.  Bd.     Akad.  Abhand- 

lungen.      Nebst  einem  Anhange,  epigraphische  Abhandlungen  aus 

2^itschriflen  enthaltend.    Leipzig :  Teubner. 
Burton  and  Drake.    Unexplored  Syria.    2  vols.    Tinsley. 
Calendar  of  Clarendon    State   Papers   in  the   Bodleian. 

VoL  I.    Ed.  by  Rev.  O.  Ogle.    Clarendon  Press. 
Calendar  of  State  Papers  ;  Foreign  Series  of  the  Reign  of  Eli- 
zabeth, 1566-8,  preserved  in  the  State  Paper  Department  of  H.  M. 

Record  Office.    By  Allan  J.  Crosby.    Longmans. 
Elliott,  The  late  Sir  H.  M.    The  History  of  India  as  told  by  its  own 

Historians.    The  Muhammadan  Period.    Posthumous  papers,  edited 

and  revised  by  J.  Dowson.    Triibner. 


Philology. 

Nonii  Maroelli  Peripatetici  Tubursioensis  de  Compendiosa  doctrisa 
ad  filium  collatis  quinque  pervetustis  codicibus  nondum  adhibitis  com 
ceterorum  librorum  editionumque  lectionibus  et  doctomm  suisque 
notis  edidit  Lud.  Quicherat    Paris  :  Hachette. 

The  present  generation  is  probably  more  familiar  with  the 
name  of  Nonius  than  any  since  the  Renaissance,  if  not 
indeed  than  any  since  the  work  was  first  published ;  for  it 
may  safely  be  asserted  that  at  no  other  period  has  the  study 
of  remains  been  more  absorbing  than  the  present,  and  the 
widely  extended  circulation  of  Ribbeck's  Tragicorum  and 
Comicorum  LaHnorum  Fragmenta,  Vahlen*s  Ennius^  Riese's 
Varronis  Saturae,  Peter's  Historicarutn  Romanorum  Rdli- 
guiae,  and  other  collections  of  a  like  kind,  present  no  name 
so  habitually  as  his.  Nonius  is,  in  fact,  our  great  repository 
of  early  Latin  fragments ;  of  Lucilius  alone,  five  hundred 
passages,  according  to  M.  Quicherat,  are  preserved  by  him. 
He  is  besides  the  only  ancient  author  who  has  preserved 
considerable  excerpts  firom  the  lost  works,  particularly  the- 
Saturae^  of  Varro ;  and  no  one  who  has  not  studied  these 
can  have  any  clear  conception  of  the  manysidedness  of  Latin 
literature  in  the  splendid  period  of  Cicero,  Catullus,  and 
Lucretius.  Of  all  the  great  Roman  writers,  Varro  seems  to 
have  been  the  most  deeply  learned  in  the  language  and  anti- 
quities of  his  country ;  but  the  fragments  of  the  Menippean 
satires  show  him  besides  in  the  double  character  of  a  humourist 
and  an  innovator  in  language ;  and  are  interesting  enough  to 
make  us  wish  that  we  could  have  bought  only  one  of  them  by 
the  sacrifice  of  part  of  his  equally  voluminous,  but  much  more 
religiously  preserved  contemporary. 

The  MSS.  of  Nonius  go  back  to  the  ninth  century.  This 
seems  to  be  the  date  of  the  valuable  Harleian,  excerpts  from 
which  had  been  published  before,  particularly  in  Riese's 
Varronis  Saturae,  but  which  M.  Gustave  Masson  has  collated 
throughout  for  M.  Quicherat  Of  the  great  value  of  this 
codex  I  can  speak  from  experience,  having  collated  a  lar^ge 
number  of  the  firagments  of  Lucilius  in  it;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  no  restoration  of  the  more  obscure  Nonian 
passages  can  be  considered  certain  until  the  first  reading  of 
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Harl.  has  been  carefully  made  out  In  some  places  it  pre- 
serves traces  of  a  reading  prior  to  the  corruption  which,  in 
common  with  other  MSS.,  it  adopts;  in  others  its  agreement 
with  the  rest  of  the  early  MSS.  enables  us  to  decide  with 
certainty  in  favour  of  readings  or  spellings  hitherto  rejected 
as  improbable.  For  instance,  at  p.  125,  ientare^  ientaculum 
is  written  in  Harl.  throughout  ieientare  {icentare)^  ieientOr 
culum;  this  is  also  found  in  three  others  of  the  MSS.  collated 
by  M.  Quicheratj  and  it  is  in  all  probability  right,  as 
Ribbeck  has  seen,  though  M.  Quicherat  adheres  hunself  to 
ientare^  ientaculum.  So  again  Harl.  gives  permiiies  not  only 
at  p.  1 53,  where  Roth  and  Gerlach  also  give  it  from  their  MSS., 
but  at  p.  218,  pestem  permitiemque  catax  quam  et  manlius 
ncuius  \nouis  is  a  later  alteration),  and  in  the  quotation  from 
Attius ;  and  here  also,  I  think,  rightly,  against  Roth  and  Ger- 
lach's  MSS.  So,  again,  at  p.  131,  the  passage  from  Varro's 
Catus  male  enim  consuehido  diu  inprobq  rata  est  inextingui- 
bilisy  for  so  it  is  written  in  Harl.,  explains  its  own  corruption, 
i,e,  inroborata.  Here  most  of  the  MSS.  are  in  the  second 
stage  of  corruption,  improrata,  whence  the  impartata  of  many 
editions.  Besides  Harl.,  the  chief  MSS.  newly  employed  by 
M.  Quicherat  for  his  edition  are — (i)  M,  the  Montpellier, 
much  mutilated,  but  of  independent  vsdue  j  (2)  P,  No.  7667 
in  the  library  of  Paris,  partially  collated  by  Reuvens  for  his 
Collectanea,  1815  j  (3)  C,  or  Colbertinus,  7666  of  the  same 
library  ;  all  these  belong  to  the  tenth  century ;  (4)  O  and  Q, 
two  Paris  MSS.  of  the  fifteenth  century,  on  paper.  Besides 
these  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  collation  of  the  excellent 
Wolfenbiittel  codex,  which  makes  Gerlach  and  Roth*s  edition 
so  authoritative,  as  well  as  of  others  at  Basle,  Berne,  Geneva, 
and  Leyden.  With  such  resources  the  new  edition  of 
Nonius  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting:  though  the  actual 
variations  of  the  new  MSS.  are  perhaps  less  considerable 
than  might  have  been  anticipated.  The  conjectures  of  a 
long  series  of  critics  are  on  the  whole  adequately  represented 
in  the  apparatus ;  and  owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  type 
in  which  the  apparatus  is  printed,  the  reader  is  not  dis- 
tressed by  anything  like  a  disproportion  between  the  text 
and  the  notes.  Moreover,  the  references  are  given,  book 
and  line,  side  by  side  with  the  extracts ;  and  much  time  is 
hereby  economized.  Again*,  verse  is  printed  as  verse,  prose 
as  prose ;  and  though  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  in  some 
cases  what  looks  like  prose  may  be  really  verse,  e,g.  in 
passages  of  Varro's  Saturae,  yet  it  is  better  to  read  what  is 
uncertain  verse  as  prose  than  what  may  be  prose  as  verse. 
In  fact,  M.  Quicherat's  edition  of  Nonius  is  to  an  ordinary 
reader  a  sufficiently  attractive  book  not  to  repel,  and  per- 
haps to  attract,  him. 

The  case  is  however  very  different  with  an  advanced 
student  of  Latin.  To  such  the  edition  of  Roth  and  Gerlach 
will,  if  I  mistake  not,  still  be  the  edition.  For  it  presents 
with  unexampled  clearness  and  unrivalled  fidelity  the  excut 
text  of  Nonius,  with  its  corruptions,  misspellings,  and  even 
mistakes  as  they  are  in  the  MSS.;  an  advantage  almost 
incalculable  in  an  author  where  so  much  is  necessarily 
uncertain,  and  where  so  large  a  part  of  the  .gain  of  perusal 
consists  in  the  carefiil  study  of  recurring  palaeographical  or 
orthographical  confusions.  It  has  been  elsewhere  observed 
by  me  that  in  no  author  is  the  interchange  of  v,  b  more 
frequent  than  in  Nonius ;  it  may  be  added  that  in  no  author, 
it  would  seem,  have  the  MSS.  preserved  on  the  whole,  if  we 
take  the  Harleian  and  one  or  two  others  as  our  guides,  a 
more  careful  orthography.  This  remark  is  much  more 
important  than  at  first  sight  it  may  seem :  for  we  are  dependent 
on  Nonius  for  the  greater  part  of  the  fragments  of  all  the 
lost  writers  of  the  early  period  of  Latin  Hterature.  If  then, 
at  p.  113,  where  a  passage  of  Sisenna  is  quoted,  the  words 
fcra  bite  occur  twice,  is  it  certain  that  Sisenna  wrote  fera 


uite}  We  do  not  reason  so  in  other  cases ;  where  permities 
is  repeated,  we  accept  the  repetition  as  significant  and  real. 
We  accept  rinoceros  as  the  probable  spelling  of  Lucilius,  on 
the  showing  of  Nonius  \  he  may  also  have  written  cocsendicas^ 
cocsendicibus.  At  any  rate,  once  give  up  the  principle  of  fol- 
lowing the  best  MSS.,  and  uncertainty  is  the  inevitable  result. 
The  few  pages  of  early  inscriptions  in  the  first  volume  of 
Mommsen's  Corpus,  and  the  very  limited  number  of  words 
which  they  contain,  are,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  inadequate 
standard  for  the  spelling  of  the  whole  ante-imperial  period. 

From  this  point  of  view,  then,  it  is  impossible  to  overrate 
the  merits  of  Roth  and  Gerlach*s  Nonius,  a  book,  in  its  way, 
of  unique  correctness  and  fidelity.  For  the  same  reason  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  with  entire  satisfaction  of  M.  Quicherafs 
performance.  Take  as  an  instance  p.  229  :  Tarditas  generis 
feminini.  Masculino  Varro  Vimarco :  ne  mepedatus  uersuum 
tardor  [neprenet  tarte  cum  pritymon  certum ;  so  R  and  G. 
M.  Quicherat  changes  Vimarco  to  Bimarco,  pedatus  to  pe- 
datuprimo,  neprenet  t  c,  p.  certum  to  Refraenet,  arte  quum 
premo  pvOfuav  sertum.  It  would  surely  have  been  better  to 
have  indicated  that  a  disyllable  is  lost  in  the  first  line  than 
to  introduce  a  word  which,  Ukeprimo,  spoils  the  evenness  of 
the  metre :  in  the  second  line,  refraenet  arte  rhythmon,  all 
are  probably  right  \  cum  premo  is  doubtful ;  it  might  as  easily, 
or  more  so,  be  cumparit  {peril,  then  pit) ;  arte  is  thus  abla- 
tive and  rhythmoti  accusative :  certum  is  not  to  be  altered. 
Take  again  the  interesting  fragment  from  Lucilius,  p.  428, 
where  the  poet  distinguishes /(7^«j  from  poema.  M.  Quicherat 
has  not  only  altered  this  unnecessarily,  e.g.  quidve  hoc  in- 
tersiet  illud  to  q,  //.  intersit  et  illud,  but  actually  introduced 
a  metrical  enormity.  The  MSS.  give  primum  hoc  quod 
dicimus  esse  poema  pars  est parua  poema  {poesis,  some  MSS.) 
idem  epistula  item  queuis  non  magna  poema  est  ilia  poesis 
opus  totum  totaque  Hla  summa  est  una  ©cW  ut  annates  Enni 
atquestoc  unum  est  hoc  maius  multo  est  quam  quod  dixi  ante 
poema.     This  is  given  by  M.  Quicherat  thus : 

Primum  lioc  quod  dicimus  esse  poema 
Pars  est  parua  poesis  ut  est  et  epistola  quaeuis. 
Ilia  poesis  opus  totum  ;  tota  Ilias  una 
Est  Bivis,  aut  Amiales  Enni ;  atquc  hoc  [opus]  unum 
Est  maius  multo  quam  quod  dixi  ante  poema. 

This,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  no  improvement  on  the  con 
jectures  of  previous  editors.  It  is  more  natural  to  suppose, 
with  L.  Miiller,  a  lacuna  before  epistula : 

Pars  est  parua  poema 

Epistula  item  quaeuis  non  magna  poema  est. 
Ilia  poesis  opus  totum  ;  tota  Ilia  summa  est 
Una  poesis  ut  Annales  Enni ;  atque  si  (h)oc  unum  est, 
Hoc  maius  multo  est  quam  quod  dixi  ante  poema. 

Poesis  for  ^cVts  is  an  old  conjecture  of  Mercer's ;  the  rest 
is  little  more  than  drawing  out  the  words  of  Nonius ;  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  Lucilius  did  not  shorten  hoc  as  Seneca 
did  after  him ;  the  meaning  is  clear.  "Again  any  particular 
letter  of  no  great  lengtii  is  a  poem;  but  that  other  word  poesis 
means  a  complete  work :  thus  the  complete  whole  of  the 
Iliad  is  a  single  poesis,  like  the  Annals  of  Ennius ;  and  if 
this  is  one,  it  is  a  one  that  is  much  greater  than  the  short 
poem  I  spoke  of  before.**  In  the  last  words  he  seems  to 
answer  a  possible  objection  :  "  if  poema  is  a  single  piece  of 
poetry,  poesis  would  seem  to  be  an  aggregate :  how  then  can 
it  be  one  ?  Answer :  it  is  one  as  a  whole,  and  differs  in  its 
oneness  by  being  much  larger  than  a  ^inglt poema'' 

Again,  if  M.  Quicherat  prints  his  own  clever  conjecture 
(rwap^ftwi  in  the  corrupt  zxiiclQ  gralatores,  p.  115,  might  he 
not  have  admitted  Lachmann's  admirable  emendation  of  the 
passage  from  Varro's  Eumenides,  p.  1 19  ?  Part  of  it,  at  least, 
seems  certain,  and  is  in  the  great  critic's  best  style.  Nor 
can  it  be  denied  that  such  arbitrariness  in  spelling  as  is  too 
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perceptible  throughout  this  edition  of  Nonius  is  unsatisfactory, 
and  unworthy  of  M.  Quicheraf  s  reputation.  If  the  MSS. 
give  adtendere  harundo  conubiis  gargaridians  caelum  coicere 
dekere  AfedUnHus  dimittere  ilico  hoUrorum,  on  what  prin- 
ciple do  we  find  printed  attendere  arundo  connubUs  gar- 
garitans  coelum  caniicere  deiicere  Mezentius  demittere  illico 
clerorum  ?  If  dissidt  delica  are  allowed  to  remain,  as  they 
rightly  are,  why  change  such  interesting  remains  of  ancient 
Latin  as  the  use  of  an  abl.  gui^  after  a  plural  noun  in  the 
article  gralatores ;  especially  when,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
by  M.  Meunier  (Mhnoires  de  la  Sociiti  de  LinguisHque^  L 
p.  24),  the  same  writer  Varro  seems  to  have  written,  Z.  Z. 
ix.  67,  ungumta  quoi  nunc  genera  aHquot"^  These  cases 
might  be  multiplied ;  they  detract  from  the  value  of  a  work 
otherwise  full  of  interest,  and  perhaps  indispensable  to  every 
future  student  of  Nonius.  R.  Ellis. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  INSCRIPTIONS. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ACADEMY, 
Sir, —The  organization  in  Jerusalem  for  the  forgery  of  inscriptions, 
to  which  I  have  already,  by  your  kind  permission,  referred  {Academy^ 
vol.  iii.  pp.  179,  180),  would  seem  to  be  assuming  laiger  dimensions.  A 
stone,  with  twelve  lines,  which  has  lately  been  produced,  is  either  in 
new  characters  (though  some  are  Nabataean)  or,  more  probably,  is  a 
forgery.  But  my  special  object  in  writing  to  you  is  to  state  that  M. 
Shi^pira,  the  merchant,  is  not,  as  I  conjectured,  the  deceiver,  but  the 
deceived.  The  doubts  which  I  expre^ed  as  to  his  character  arose 
partly  from  private  enquiries  and  partly  from  the  impressions  received 
by  myself  and  others  in  visits  to  Jerusalem.  I  have  now  the  pleasure 
of  informing  you  that  these  doubts  are  unjust  to  M.  Shapira.  According 
to  the  testimony  of  reputable  persons  in  Jerusalem,  such  as  the  Bishop, 
who  is  staying  at  Basel,  he  was  even  honourable  enough  to  refuse  to 
sell  a  stone  of  (to  him)  doubtful  genuineness  except  on  the  under- 
standing that  he  should  be  free  from  blame  should  the  inscription  torn 
out  to  be  spurious.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  people  in  Jeru- 
salem will  bestir  themselves  to  find  out  the  real  forgers.  I  regret  not 
to  have  been  better  informed  in  the  matter.  Shapira,  as  a  corre- 
spondent tells  me,  had  already  been  three  years  a  Christian  when  he 
came  to  Jerusalem.  A.  SociN. 

Basely  May  27,  1872. 


Intelligence. 

The  38th  annual  meeting  of  the  Congr^s  scientifique  de  France, 
started  and  organized  by  the  weU-known  archaeologist,  M.  de  Caumont, 
is  held  at  Saint- Brieuc,  in  Brittany,  on  the  1st  of  July  and  follow- 
ing days.  The  work  of  the  Congr^s  is  divided  into  five  sections : 
— (i)  Natural,  physical,  and  mathematical  sciences;  (2)  agriculture 
and  useful  arts  ;  (3)  anthropological  and  medical  sciences ;  (4)  history 
and  archaeology  ;  (5)  philosophy,  social  economy,  literature,  and  fine 
arts.  Amongst  the  lectures  which  will  take  place,  we  may  notice  the 
two  most  interesting  of  the  4th  and  5th  sections  :  M.  Morvat  will  give 
the  complete  collection  of  the  Latin  inscriptions  discovered  up  to  this 
time  in  Brittany  (about  forty-two  in  number,  we  believe),  and  will  ex- 
plain them— ^M.  Morvat  has  already  published,  two  years  ago,  very 
mteresting  Etudes  philologiques  sur  Us  Inscriptions  gallo-romaines  de 
Rennes  (Paris  :  Franck) — and  M.  Luzel  will  deliver  a  lecture  on  the 
authenticity  of  Breton  popular  ballads,  and  of  M.  de  la  Villemarque's 
Barzaz-Breiz, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology  on  June  4,  Dr. 
Eisenlohr,  of  Heidelberg,  communicated  a  paper  on  the  religious  and 
political  revolution  described  in  the  Harris  papyrus.  He  considered 
the  latter  to  express  the  Egyptian  view  of  the  events  which  were  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  Exodus.  We  are  happy  to  add  that  this  fine 
hieratic  papyrus  is  probably  on  the  point  of  being  added,  if  it  is  not 
already  added,  to  the  national  collection. 


Contents  of  the  Journals. 

Philologus,  vol.  xxxi.  pt  4. — M.  Schmidt :  On  Anonymus  de  Musica^ 
§  98.  [Attempts  to  settle  the  rhythmical  character  of  the  examples 
given  in  this  passage.]— Fr.  Matz  :  H.  Brunn's  "Second  Defence  of 
the  Pictures  of  Philostratus."— G-  R.  Sievers  :  On  the  History  of  Hero- 
dian.    [A  series  of  detached  notes.] — K,  Georges :  Miscellaneous  Obser- 


Tations. — D.  Campe :  Horace  and  Anacreon.  [An  investigation  into 
the  amount  of  imitation  of  Anacreon  to  be  found  in  the  Odes  of 
Horace.]— K.  E.  Georges  :  Terpo-y/Mift/Mrrof. — H.  W.  Schafer  :  On  the 
Circumference  of  the  Earth  according  to  the  Ancients.  [Examines  die 
estimates  connected  with  the  names  of  Aristotle,  Archimedes,  Erato- 
sthenes, and  Fosidomus.  Rejects  the  notion  that  they  were  derived 
from  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  learning.  The  method  of  Eratosthenes 
was  thoroughly  correct,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  nearly  his 
result  was  so.]— L.  Urlichs:  On  Eustathius.— N.  Wecklein :  The 
Aeschylean  Literature  of  1859-1871.  [Supports  the  critics  whose 
method  depends  wholly  on  the  Medicean  manuscripts  and  its  scholia ; 
also  those  who  find  symmetrical  arrangement  in  speeches  like  those  of 
the  Seven  against  Thebes.]— H.  S.  Anton  :  Com.  Nepos,  Milt,  8,  2.— 
F.  W.  Munscher :  On  Xenophon,  Anab,  iv.  8,  2. — On  Parta  tueri, 
[By  several  writers.] — Th.  Wiedemann :  Excursus  on  the  Dissertation^ 
**  On  the  Age  of  Curtius  Rufus."    [Continued  firom  last  number.] 

Zeitsobrift  fOr  die  dateneiohisohen  QymnaBiiBii,  voL  xxL  No.  la 
— On  the  Concords  in  Greek  Syntax ;  by  J.  La  Roche.  [A  valuable 
contribution  to  Greek  grammar.  The  treatment  of  concoids  in  Greek 
has  usually  been  based  upon  the  rules  framed  by  Latin  grammarians. 
The  writer  confines  himself  to  the  language  of  Homer  and  the  euly 
poets,  e.g,  Alcaeus :  nor  does  he  attempt  to  explain  the  peculiarities 
which  present  themselves.  But  nowhere  can  be  lound  a  fuller  or  better 
arranged  digest  of  usages.] — H.  B.  Heller  reviews  a  number  of  recent 
works  on  the  Oedipus  Kex, No.  1 1. — Mahly  :  On  Phaedrus.  [Sug- 
gests various  emendations.] — A.  Conze,  the  weU-known  professor  of 
archaeology  at  Vienna,  gives  a  valuable  notice  of  eighty-seven  recent 
works  on  nis  subject  Perhaps  his  remarks  upon  Michaelis*  Partkenon, 
and  on  Brunn's  revolutionarv  Problems  in  the  History  of  Vase-paintings 
are  the  most  interesting. — W.  Foerster  reviews  various  recent  editions 
of  the  Oedipus  Rex. 

Philologisoher  Anzeiger,  vol.  iv.  No.  i. — Of  the  reviews  of  new 
works  in  this  journal  we  may  notice  the  following : — P.  42  :  C.  W.  on 
the  third  edition  of  Schomann's  Gredi  Antiquities,  [Suggests  a  few 
slight  points  which  have  escaped  the  aged  author,  who  in  voxssX  cases  is 
thoroughly  abreast  of  the  latest  investigations.]— P.  46  :  Review  of  C. 
Triebers  Enquiries  into  the  History  of  the  Spartan  Constitution. — P.  50: 
Review  by  R.  E.  of  Michaelis'  Parthenon.  [Warm  and  discriminiUing 
praise  of  this  admirable  work.}— — No.  2. — P.  69  :  C.  Liebhold  reviei^ 
Volquardsen,  Ou  the  Mythus  in  Plato.  [Good  ;  espcdallv  for  the 
digest  of  previous  enquiry  into  the  same  subject.] — Review  of  Professor 

Ramsay's    edition    of    the    Mostellaria,    [Un&vourable.] No.  3. 

— P.  120 :  Review  by  A.  H.  of  Blass'  edition  of  Antiphon  and 
of  Dinarchus,  in  the  Teubner  series  of  texts.  [Laudatory.]— P.  140  ; 
A.  Forbiger's  Hellas  and  Rome  (a  popular  representation  of  public  and 
domestic  life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans) ;  pt  I,  Rome  in  the  Time  of 
the  Antonines.    Reviewed  by  O.    [Compared  quite  unfavourably  with 

Becker's  well-known  Charicles  and  Gallus.'\ No.  4.— P.  189:  W. 

reviews  Mericel's  edition  of  the  Laurentian  MS.  of  Aeschylus ;  printed 
at  the  Clarendon  Press.  [Fully  appreciates  the  value  of  tins  fine  work.] 
— A.  Philippi,  Contributions  to  a  History  of  Athenian  Citiaenskip ; 
reviewed  by  H.  Frohberger.  [Justly  recommends  this  interesting  essay 
to  all  students  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  as  original  and  correct 
in  its  main  views,  fairly  exhaustive  in  its  reference  to  authorities, 
although  occasionally  too  polemical  in  tone.] 

The  Pandit,  vol.  vi.  No.  72.— The  ^abdakhan^  of  the  Chintimapi, 
with  a  comment  (continued). — BrahmamtmdniMh&shya.  [AdhySya  L 
pida  I,  siitras  1-18.]  —  R&ja^ekhara's  drama  Viddha^dlabhanJikA  (con- 
cluded).— Sanskrit  text  and  English  translation  of  the  Vidvanmano- 
ranjini^  a  commentary  on  Sad&nanda's  VeddntasAra^  by  Rfimattrtha 
(continued ;  by  A.  E.  G.  and  G.  D.). — Supplement :  Catalogue  of 
Sanskrit  Manuscripts  (continued ;  vols.  72-75  of  the  Dharma^tras.) 


New  Publications. 

Bar  Hebraeus.    (Euvres  grammaticales,  ^tees  par  Tabb^  Maitio. 

2  vols.     Paris. 
KoNZB,  J.     De  Dictione  Lycophronis  Alexandrinae  aetatis  poetae; 

Munster :  Regensberg.- 
MttLLER,  F.  M.     Ueb.  die  Resultate  der  Sprachwissenschaft    Stnss- 

burg  :  Triibner. 
PfeRSius,  The  Satires  of.      With  a  Translation  and  Commentary  by 

J.  Conington  :  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Lecture  on  the  Life  and  Writings 

of  Persius.    Ed.  by  H.  Nettleship.    Clarendon  Press. 
Plath,  J.  H.    Die  vier  grossen  chinesischen  Encydopaedien  der  k. 

bayerischen    Staatsbibliothek.      i.  Der  .Wen-hien-thung-Khao  von 

Ma-tuan-lin.     Miinchen :  Franz. 
TiscHENDORF,  C.    Testamentum  Novum  Graece.    Editio  critica  minor 

ex  VIII  majore  desumpta.    i.  Halfte.    Leipzig :  Mendelssohn. 
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Readers  are  reminded  that  the  mention  of  New  BookSy  Articles^ 
6r*r.,  in  our  lists  is  intended  as  a  guarantee  of  their  importance. 

The  Editor  of  The  Academy  cannot  undertake  to  return  com- 
munications which  are  not  asked  for. 

The  next  number  will  be  published  on  Thursday ^  August  i, 
and  Advertisements  should  be  sent  in  by  yuly  29. 

General  Literature. 


Lamariine.      Sa  Vie  litt^raire  et  politique.      Par  Ch.  de  Mazade. 

Didier. 
Twenty-five  Years  of  my  Life,  and  Memoirs  of  my  Mother.     By 

Alphonse  de  Lamartine.      Translated  by  Lady  Herbert      Two 

Volumes.    Bentley.     - 

For  thirty  years,  from  1820  to  1850,  if  the  suffrages  of  the 
reading  public  in  France  had  been  taken,  an  overwhelming 
majority  would  have  placed  Lamartine  at  the  head  of  the 
list  of  living  authors ;  and  the  result  would  not  have  been 
very  widely  different  if  the  votes  had  been  weighed  instead 
of  counted,  for  though  there  were  some  writers  who  had  a 
following  of-  more  enthusiastic  admirers,  each  of  these  had 
also  a  body  of  influential  opponents;   Lamartine  was  at 
once  the  favourite  of  the  masses,  and   at  worst    coldly 
esteemed  or  gently  satirized  by  the   extreme  factions  in 
literature.     As  Louis  Blanc  said  of  him  in   1849 — it  was 
meant  as  an  accusation — "he  had  not  the  art  of  making 
mortal  enemies,"  and  it  is  only  mortal  enemies  who  defeat 
their  own  purpose  by  embalming  their  adversaries  in  their 
best  invective.     At  the  present  day  Lamartine  is  the  type  of 
a  past  rather  than  an  unpopular  fashion  :  he  is  forgotten 
without  being  disliked.     But  a  man  who  occupied  at  first 
so  much  and  then  so  little  space  in  the  eyes  of  his  con- 
temporaries deserves  to  be  studied  at  least  as  a  man,  if  not 
as  a  ^vriter,  for  the  more  insignificant  he  appears  in  that 
character  the  more  need  there  is  to  explain  the  personal 
ascendency  by  which  he  imposed  on  the  world.    M.  Charles 
de  Mazade*s  little  book,  his  contribution  to  the  Revue  des 
deux  Mondes  during  the  siege  of  Paris,  comes  opportunely 
to  invite  the  sober,  critical  judgment  to  pronounce  itself 
once  before  the  author  of  the  Meditations^  oijocelyn,  and  of 
the  Histoire  des  Girondins^  is  silently  shelved  amongst  the 
second-rate,  or  the  sixth-rate,  classics  of  French  literature. 
M.   de   Mazade  does  not  bestow  much  thought  on   the 
question  whether  Lamartine  is  a  real  poet  at  all ;  that,  like 
most  of  his  countrymen,  he  is  still  disposed  to  take  for 
granted  ;  but  he  counts  the  vagaries  of  the  spoilt  child  of 
fortune  and  society  as  so  much  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
balance-sheet  of  fame;  he  makes  the  poet  responsible  for 
the  failures  of  the  politician,  the  inaccuracies  of  the  historian, 
but  he   omits   to   derive   confirmation — which   is  scarcely, 
however,  superfluous — of  the  reality  of  Lamartine's  imagi- 
native inspiration  from  the  fact  that  he  had  neither  judg- 
ment, learning,  nor  character  enough  to  enable  him  to  play 
all  or  even  one  of  the  parts  in  which  he  did  as  a  fact  make 
a   not   inconsiderable  appearance.     It  may  seem  to  be  a 
distinction  without  a  difference,  but  we  are  inclined,  instead 
of  blaming  the  poet  for  all  that  the  man  was  not,  to  give  the 
poet  credit  for  all  that  he  was ;  instead  of  saying  :  Le  Lac  is 
good  poetry,  but  its  author  is  "  only  a  poet,"  or  he  would 
have  saved  society  in  1848,  we  should  say :  the  author  of  Le 
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Crucifix  must  be.  a  poet  after  all,  for  he  conjured  the  spirit 
of  anarchy  for  a  day,  with  no  hdp  save  from  a  few  abstract 
principles,  by  the  might  of  which  he  floated  during  three 
months  in  the  van  of  a  liberal  revolution,  for  which  he  had 
otherwise  no  natural  affinity  or  inherited  sympathy.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  certainly  a  fault  or  a  weakness  in  the  poet, 
as  poet,  that  the  elevated  ideal  character  which  he  half 
wished  to  ba,  half  thought  he  was,  required  to  be  rounded 
and  completed  by  quaUties  and  glories  of  an  extra-poetical 
nature. 

In  this  respect  Lamartine  was  a  victim  to  the  hterary 
tendencies  of  his  time,  to  the  taste  for  sentimental  intro- 
spection which  made  it  a  condition  of  popularity  that 
poetry  must  be  not  merely  good  in  itself,  but  must  con- 
tain the  very  soul  and  marrow  of  the  poet,  his  whole 
subjective  consciousness,  the  most  intimate  experiences  of 
his  heart  It  is  not,  of  course,  altogether  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  a  great  poet  shall  have  a  great  soul ;  but,  after 
all,  the  man  and  his  work  are  necessarily  distinct,  and  the 
attempt  to  confound  and  identify  the  two  is  answerable  for 
what  seems  to  us  theatrical  and  insincere  in  Goethe,  Byron, 
and,  on  a  smaller  scale,  in  Lamartine.  They  acted  well, 
but  they  acted  at  an  audience  which  was  not  precisely 
immortal,  and  so  far  they  put  their  memory  at  the  mercy  of 
a  stage  tradition;  their  importance  was  partly  historical 
instead  of  purely  artistic.  For  Goethe  and  Byron  there 
was  compensation;  the  former  *  almost  succeeded  in  re- 
suming in  his  own  poetical  autobiography  (forming  the 
greater  part  of  his  works),  the  intellectual  and  moral  life  of 
two  generations;  and  Byron,  whose  genius  was  naturally 
objective,  gained  rather  than  lost  in  the  richness  and 
power,  with  which  he  represented  his  one  hero's  figure 
relieved  against  a  background  of  the  finest  scenery  in 
southern  Europe,  from  the  belief,  calamitous  only  to  his 
friends  and  relations,  that  it  was  incumbent  on  him  in 
private  life  to  approach  as  far  as  possible  to  the  ideal 
creation  of  his  fancy.  With  Lamartine  the  case  was  dif- 
ferent The  volume  oi  Mkditations  poetiques^  which  obtained 
a  brilliant  success  in  1820,  the  poet  being  then  twenty-nine, 
was  an  innovation  in  form  rather  than  in  matter.  To  love 
like  St  Preux,  to  weep  like  Werther,  and  to  accept  the 
consolations  of  religion  like  Ren^,  was  not  an  original 
programme,  but  to  do  each  and  all  of  these  in  flowing, 
harmonious  verse,  which  was  "  like  neither  Delille,  nor  Luce 
de  Lancival,  nor  Esm^nard  " — ^tiie  popular  authors  whom 
his  publisher  advised  the  young  Lamartine  to  study — was 
to  do  something  which  had  not  then  been  done  in  France, 
and,  as  it  proved,  to  secure  a  reputation  which,  as  reputations 
go,  cannot  be  called  undeserved. 

M-  de  Mazade  says  of  him  that  he  transforms  into  poetry 
the  sentiments  which  women  and  children  share  with  men. 
In  other  words,  he  is  the  poet  of  emotional  ipediocrity ;  his 
muse  satisfies  the  aspirations  of  the  many  simple  souls  to 
whom  a  rudimentary  art  has  become  a  second  nature,  and 
whose  sentiments  are  scarcely  more  complicated  than  if  they 
were  primitive,  though  their  vigour  has  been  much  attenu- 
ated in  passing  into  the  conventional  mould.  The  beauties 
of  uncultivated  nature  were  a  new  discovery  to  the  genera- 
tion which  preceded  Lamartine,  and  to  his  contemporaries 
there  was  still  something  new  in  the  idea  of  a  natural, 
intimate  harmony  between  the  moods  of  man  and  the 
changes  of  the  outer  world.  Lamartine  had  a  more  than 
commonly  vivid  sense  of  the  resemblance  between  life  and 
a  water-course,  between  falling  leaves  and  fading  hopes, 
between  lovers'  tears  and  the  dew  of  heaven,  between  birth 
and  death  and  night  and  morning,  and  in  general  of  the 
analogy  between  material  and  spiritual  existence.  Melan- 
choly without  despair,  hope  without  enthusiasm,  tenderness 
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without  passion,  piety  without  intolerance,  loyalty  for  the 
king  and  loving  words  for  the  people — it  was  the  juste 
milieu  itself  incarnate  in  rhymes,  which  were  not  incorrect 
nearly  so  often  as  the  Orleanists  tried  to  make  out* 

His  ideas  were  never  profound,  and  twenty  years  was 
more  than  long  enough  for  them  to  become  commonplace, 
as  the  speculative  parts  of  In  Menwriam  and  Locksley  Hall 
are  commonplace  now;  but  " commonplace "  only  means 
that  the  opinion  is  too  familiar,  the  truth  too  obvious,- 
'  to  be  worth  stating.  And  this  is  scarcely  a  reproach^  to  a 
poet,  since  art  should  deal  with  the  eternal  and  immortal 
verities,  and  a  truism  is  as  good  as  a  truth  if  it  can  carry  off 
as  rich  a  lyrical  disguise.  Granting  that  Lamartine's  themes 
are  trite,  and  his  treatment  of  them  somewhat  monotonous, 
it  is  just  the  oldest  stories  which  bear  repetition  best, 
because  their  application  is  being  always  renewed  ;  subjects 
of  perennial  interest  carry  their  recommendation  in  the 
reader's  consciousness,  and  he  neither  expects  nor  wishes 
to  be  told  of  emotions  he  cannot  share.  The  emotions 
which  everyone  knows  by  sight,  or  a  closer  experience, 
inspire  Lamartine's  lyrics,  and  though  the  delicate  excel- 
lencies of  the  most  refined  French  poetry  are  apt  to  escape 
the  dull  perceptions  of  a  foreigner,  the  readers  of  Lamartine 
will  be  struck  by  a  something  which  evaporates  in  para- 
phrase or  translation,  the  aroma  rather  than  the  bodily 
presence  of  poetry,  like  a  spirited  variation  on  a  stupid  air, 
which  almost  disguises  the  intrinsic  meagreness  of  the 
melody ;  in  fact,  by  the  presence  of  those  merits  of  poetical 
style  which  almost  any  one  can  feel,  though  it  takes  a 
Sainte-Beuve  to  analyse  and  describe  them,  and  which 
suffice  to  make  a  few  admirable  poems,  though  they  do  not 
alone  make  a  really  great  poet  In  Lamartine  there  was  a 
possible  Herrick  double  with  an  actual  Cowper,  and  the 
combination  did  not  prevent  his  writing  some  lyrical  pieces 
neither  too  long  nor  too  ambitious  to  be  perfectly  finished 
and  satisfactory  works  of  art.  Here  his  misfortunes  begin. 
There  are  many  immortal  poems,  including  the  best  anony- 
mous songs,  which  are  the  works  of  men  who,  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  would  never  have  been 
anything  but  what  are  called  minor  poets.  The  neglect  of 
this  truth  in  the  early  days  of  the  romantic  movement  was 
the  cause  of  grievous  disappointment  and  disenchantment 
to  authors  who  had  the  misfortune  to  outlive  a  premature 
celebrity.  To  write  a  good  stanza,  a  man  must  be  a  great 
poet,  and  once  a  poet,  always  and  altogether  a  poet;  at 
least  so  it  seemed  to  Lamartine  and  the  readers  of  the 
Meditations, 

**  Aimer,  prier,  chanter,  voila  toute  ma  vie," 

he  observes  in  the  character  of  Le  FoHe  mourant:  and 
two-thirds  of  the  task  presented  no  appreciable  difficulties  : 
he  had  really  been  in  love  with  the  lady  he  calls  Elvire,  the 
-  Julie  of  Raphael^  and  the  best  proof  of  his  sincerity  is  that  in 
his  most  senile  Confidences  he  never  gave  her  name  to  the 
public ;  but  even  without  such  a  personal  source  of  inspira- 
tion he  might  have  sung  the  resigned  sighs  of  a  conven- 
tional lover  as  successfully  as  the  religious  aspirations  which 
a  conventional  mother  instils  into  the  candid  soul  of  a 
conventional  child.  In  these  cases  he  is  only  indirectly 
concerned  in  the  sentiments  he  expresses,  but  the  third 
part  of  his  life  is  song,  and  here  perforce  the  subject  and 
object  melt  into  one.  The  poet,  that  is  to  say,  Lamartine, 
loves,  prays,  and  sings,  and  his  song  is  the  record  of  his  life, 
but  his  loves  and  prayers  may  be  past,  future,  or  altogether 

•  Madame  dc  Genlis  was  one  of  Lamartine's  severest  critics :  but  then  Lamartine's 
maternal  grandmother  had  been  undcr-govcrness  to  the  children  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  and  she  was  employed  to  counteract  the  influence  of  Madame  de  Genlis, 
and  bring  Mademoiselle  d'Orldans  back  from  Spain  when  the  "  Orleans  party"  was 
intriguing  with  Dumouriez. 


imaginary,  whereas  it  is  an  indubitable  historical  fact  that  he 
composes  verses,  for  they  are  printed  in  many  editions. 
The  poet  is  the  hero  of  his  own  poetry,  and  if  he  has  not  a 
commanding  individuality  like  Goethe,  and  cannot  like 
Byron  originate  an  ideal  type— rinventing  it  first  and 
imitating  it  afterwards — he  is  reduced  to  celebrating  a 
conventional  poet,  and  compelled  to  spend  his  days  in 
considering  what  course  of  conduct  the  eternal  fitness  of 
things  prescribes  to  the  greatest  poet  of  the  age. 

This  preoccupation  had  a  twofold  efifect  upon  Lamartine  : 
it  modified  his  poetry  and  it  modified  his  life.  The  naive 
self-conceit  which  is  so  amusingly  satirized  in  Alfred  de 
Musset's  Conte^  Le  Merle  Blanc,  is  partly  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  two  characters,  he  himself  and  an  ideal  poet, 
were  inexplicably  confounded  in  his  poetical  soliloquies,  so 
that  the  beautiful  locks  and  limpid  eyes  which  might  be 
harmlessly  attributed  to  the  one,  often  gave  a  drolly  ego- 
tistical look  to  descriptions  of  the  other.  And  this  was  not 
the  worst ;  when  he  had  exhausted  the  subjects  for  occa- 
sional verse  which  presented  themselves  spontaneously,  he 
felt  obliged  to  conceive  the  plan  of  a  great  work,  con- 
cerning which  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  ^\^\tJocelyn  formed 
one  book  or  episode  of  it.  La  Chute  d'un  Ange  formed  an- 
other. Lamartine  had  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  and  he 
was  quite  capable  of  enriching  the  world  with  the  remaining 
twenty-two  volumes  demanded  by  his  scheme  if  he  had  not 
contracted  other  engagements,  also  at  the  bidding  of  his 
ideal  self.  For  this  superhuman  moral  epic,  even  if  it  had 
been  written,  would  have  been  at  most  a  literary  monument, 
and  the  hero-poet,  according  to  him,  has  a  threefold  mission. 
From  his  earliest  youth,  he  tells  us,  he  had  traced  out  in 
advance  the  programme  of  his  life :  his  youth  was  to  be 
devoted  to  poetry ;  a  history,  vast,  philosophical,  tragical,  a 
history  in  the  style  of  Tacitus,  was  to  employ  his  mature 
age ;  and  then  with  advancing  years  he  was  to  plunge  reso- 
lutely into  the  m^lke  of  practical  politics  and  immortalise 
himself,  either  at  the  head  of  armies  or — at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville.  It  is  true  that  Lamartine,  as  M.  de  Mazade  observes, 
was  one  of  the  men  who  possess  in  the  highest  degree  "  la 
faculty  de  Tinexactitude,"  and  this  account  of  his  youthful 
aspirations,  written  when  he  was  no  longer  young,  is  naturally 
somewhat  coloured  by  the  memory  of  intervening  occur- 
rences. But  the  roman<Ie  is  founded  on  fact,  for  besides 
the  prophecies  of  his  coming  political  greatness  put  into  the 
moutli  of  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  in  the  Voyage  en  Orient^ 
published  at  the  beginning  of  his  parliamentary  life,  as  early 
as  1830  on  his  reception  at  the  Academy,  he  had  described 
the  man  of  coming  emergencies— orator,  counsellor,  poet — 
in  terms  which,  with  a  speaker  like  Lamartine.  can  only  be 
understood  as  referring  to  himself.  "  Sainte-Beuve  Ta  dit, 
Lamartme,  I'acaddmicien  de  1830,  proph^tisait  le  Lamartine 
du  gouvemement  provisoire,  avec  cette  nuance  pourtant 
que  certainement  Lamartine  avait  fait  ce  qu'il  avait  pu  pour 
que  sa  prophAie  ne  restit  pas  un  vain  mot"  And  this  is 
exactly  what  spoils  the  sublimity  of  his  rMe,  Some  are 
born  great,  some  achieve  greatness,  but  Lamartine  was  ever 
thrusting  greatness  upon  himself,  and  an  ideal  of  greatness 
constructed  d>  priori  by  fixed  principles  and  symmetrical 
rules,  is  wanting  in  one  of  the  first  conditions  of  poetical 
beauty,  spontaneity. 

Yet,  even  in  politics,  he  is  something  more  than  a  mere 
man  of  talent,  though  he  is  that  as  well.  Where  his  personal 
vanity  did  not  come  into  play,  he  had  generous  instincts 
and  sound  intuitions,  and  he  was  often  unjustly  judged 
because  this  or  that  party  interest,  which  expected  to  find 
a  tool  in  the  poet,  was  baffled  by  encountering  instead  a 
somewhat  doctrinaire  statesman.  M.  de  Mazade  seems 
to  do  at  once  rather  more  and  rather  less  than  justice  to 
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Lamartine  as  a  politician.  That  is  to  say,  be  tries  him  by 
the  highest  standard,  and  makes  it  almost  an  accusation 
that,  tried  by  that  standard,  his  career  was  not  a  success. 
But  if  we  refuse  to  take  Lamartine  at.  his  own  valuation  as 
the  "  homme  d'^lite  "  predestined  to  be  at  once  the  Homer 
and  the  Moses  of  a  new  liberal-romantic  Israel,  his  failure 
was  by  no*  means  absolute,  and  very  far  from  disgraceful. 
All  men  but  the  very  greatest  are  measured  by  their  con- 
temporaries. For  fault  of  better,  Thiers  and  Guizot  were 
the  Pitt  and  Fox  of  the  monarchy  of  July ;  nature  intended 
Lamartine  for  the  Burke.  In  1848  he  raised  a  laugh  in  the 
chamber  by  the  incautious  expression,  "  En  politique,  Mes- 
sieurs, j'ai  beaucoup  voyagd"  The  phrase  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  man,  who,  witli  all  his  desire  to  /^ose  in  the 
most  becoming  attitudes,  really  meant  to  be  candid,  and  by 
imintentional  self-betrayal  of  this  kind  was*^  actually  much 
more  candid  than  he  knew  of.  But  his  political  "  travels  " 
only  ranged  from  one  disinterested  and  unpractical  con- 
ception to  another.  As  a  legitimist  and  as  a  republican  he 
took  what  seemed  to  be  the  most  chivalrous  side.  The 
king  is  one  against  many,  therefore  there  is  something 
generous  in  undertaking  his  defence;  but  the  people  are 
weak,  helpless,  and  oppressed,  and  to  become  the  champion 
of  the  liberties  of  all  is  newer,  less  lucrative,  and  therefore 
•even  more  generous.  But  his  policy  showed  the  same  want 
of  original  vigour  as  his  verses.  His  opinions  rested  on 
sentiment  or  instinct,  and  he  was  unfit  either  to  lead  a  party 
bound  together  by  fixed  pledges  or  to  found  one  consisting 
exclusively  of  personal  adherents  who  would  be  content 
with  a  policy  based  on  the  character  of  their  chief.  When 
he  was  elected  deputy  for  Dunkerque  and  asked  where  he 
should  sit  in  the  chamber,  he  replied :  In  the  ceiling,  for 
there  was  no  room  for  him  in  any  of  the  existing  parties. 
And  this  was  perfectly  true,  for  he  had  not  the  practical 
experience  of  statesmancraft  required  of  the  man  who  is  to 
direct  a  majority  in  times  of  peace,  while  he  was  without  fixed 
principles  or  aims  to  inspire  a  consistent  opposition.  If  the 
parliamentary  conflicts  of  the  reign  of  Louis-PhiUppe  had 
related  more  to  measures  than  to  men,  Lamartine  would 
have  been  an  intelligent  but  erratic  critic,  an  uncertain  but 
a  conscientious  ally,  and  he  would  have  gained  in  im- 
portance by  occupying  a  definite  position  as  a  liberal  free- 
lance. But  for  this  it  would  have  been  requisite  that  Thiers 
and  Guizot  should  each  have  had  something  that  could  pass 
for  a  policy,  and  had  that  been  so,  it  would  not  have  been 
left  to  Lamartine  to  determine  the  government  of  France 
on  the  evening  of  the  revolution.  M.  de  Mazade  naturally 
looks  at  1848  by  die  light  of  187 1,  and  tacitly  suggests  a 
parallel  between  Lamartine  and  the  y^^'s^tlX,  chef  du  pouvoir 
exkuHf^  of  which  the  effect  is  to  blame  Lamartine,  since  he 
could  not  establish  a  popular  republic,  for  not  having  instead 
proclaimed  a  regency  or  a  dictatorship.  But  this  is  doing 
injustice  to  his  one  political  accomplishment,  a  Cassandra- 
like insight.  He  was  more  constant  in  his  antipathies  than 
in.  his  loves,  though  he  had  two  of  each.  The  divine  right 
of  the  Bourbons  to  the  throne  and  the  divine  right  of  the 
people  to  hberty  claimed  his  allegiance  in  turn,  but  Napo- 
leon and  the  Orleanist?  were  double-dyed  usurpers,  inas- 
^rauch  as  they  sacrificed  liberty  without  an  extenuating 
pedigree.  If  the  mother  and  child  that  implored  his  protec- 
tion in  1848  had  been  of  the  eld^r  branch,  it  would  have  been 
the  crowning  moment  of  his  ^life  as  he  knelt  to  offer  his 
liomage,  but  he  justly  felt  it  would  be  absurd  to  sacrifice  the 
cause  of  the  people — ^and  his  owti  popularity — for  the  sake 
of  "  la  royaut^  ille'gitime  d'Orl^ans." 

He  was  equally  well  advised  in  rejecting  the  other  part 
offered  him,  though  the  motives  which  actuated  him  at  the 
time  are  less  obvious,  so  that  we  may,  if  we  please,  give  a 


moment  of  poetic  inspiration  credit  for  the  forbearance 
which  certainly  did  not  arise  from  self-distrust.  It  is  easy 
to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  Lamartine'*  share  in  the 
revolution  of  February;  he  himself  gives  us  every  encourage- 
ment to  do  so ;  but  the  sudden  and  unprovoked  collapse  of 
his  popularity  shows  us  how  hollow  and  insecure  it  must  have 
been  from  the  first.  The  revolution  which  he  represented — for 
a  French  revolution  is  never  one  and  indivisible — was  senti- 
mental, literary,  Girondist,  middle-class,  but  the  vast  majority 
of  the  middle  classes  cared  as  little  for  the  republic  then  as 
now,  and  it  was  not  thrust  upon  them  by  the  same  imperative 
political  exigencies.  The  strength  of  the  revolution  was  in 
the  street,  but  Lamartine  was  powerless  amongst  the  crossing 
factions  and  neutralised  by  the  rising  celebrities  that  he 
encountered  there.  There  was  Blanqui  and  a  band  of  con- 
spirators for  the  sake  of  it,  the  advocates  of  revolution  en 
permanence^  /.<?.  any  government  that  a  day  at  the  barricades 
could  upset ;  there  was  the  democratic  and  social  republic, 
the  dream  of  the  honest  working  classes  and  their  heroes, 
Barbbs,  Albert  and  Louis  Blanc ;  behind  these  there  was 
the  red  revolution,  which  took  its  leaders  day  by  day  from 
the  malcontents  of  the  other  factions,  and  depended  for  its 
strength  in  the  last  resort  upon  what  Louis  Blanc  had  de- 
scribed long  before,  the  great  armke  du  mal,  consisting  of  all 
those  who  have  been  reduced  by  vice  to  misery,  or  by  misery 
to  vice.  (In  the  days  of  June  its  effective  strength  was 
estimated  at  40,000.)  Then  there  was  the  Bonapartist 
faction,  which  had  intelligences  amongst  the  conspirators, 
and  especially  amongst  the  reds,  where  Louis  Napoleon 
seems  to  have  played  the  same  mysterious  and  disastrous 
part  as  figalit^  in  the  first  revolution.  And  when  we  add 
to  these  all  the  shades  of  reaction  throughout  the  country, 
we  can  judge  what  chance  a  moderate,  aristocratic  liberal 
like  Lamartine  would  have  had  of  establishing  himself  as 
dictator,  even  supposing  he  had  known  what  to  do  next. 
It  is  true  that  for  a  moment,  owing  to  the  fears  of  the 
reaction  and  the  prudence  of  the  republicans,  Lamartine's 
name,  as  the  symbol  of  compromise,  united  259,000  votes 
in  Paris  alone ;  but  only  six  weeks  later,  that  is,  at  the  he- 
ginning  of  June,  the  Hst  of  popular  favourites  was  headed 
t)y  Caussidi^re,  the  ex-prefect  of  police,  with  147,000  votes, 
while  Lamartine  was  nowhere  with  Ledru-Rollin.  The  man 
who  had  no  enemies  had  no  friends,  and  it  is  on  the  whole 
well  for  his  reputation  that  either  vanity  or  a  worthier 
motive  made  him  refuse  to  become  the  tool  of  interests 
and  ambitions  not  his  own.  He  retired  into  private  life 
with  his  head  on  his  shoulders,  with  clean  hands,  and  with 
the  recollection  of  half  a  dozen  moments  when  he  had  pre- 
vailed with  a  passionate,  puzzle-headed  mob  to  forget  that  it 
was  hungry  and  angry,  and  to  fancy  that  the  happiness 
which,  more  or  less  consciously,  it  was  clamouring  to  receive 
from  the  state,  consisted  in  conscious  virtue,  the  admiration 
of  Europe,  and  the  privilege  of  embracing  an  eminent  poet 
and  historian  on  both  cheeks.  During  his  tenure  of  power 
his  summary  of  a  day's  work  used  to  be,  "  Je  viens  de  faire 
cent  discours  et  d'embrasser  cent  mille  hommes  !"  and  after 
all  there  must  be  good  in  a  mob  that  can  be  pacified  with  a 
fraternal  kiss  and  fine  words.  Of  course  more  than  this  is 
needed  to  govern  a  country,  but  Goethe  did  not  exactly 
govern  Weimar,  nor  Byron,  Greece.  And  though  we  have 
a  right  to  smile  at  the  disproportionate  pleasure  which 
Lamartine  certainly  derived  from  the  accessories  of  his 
popularity,  his  critics  are  not  altogether  blameless  for  the 
state  of  things  which  stimulates  such  vanity  as  his.  We 
are  too  curious  in  our  hero-worship  :  a  mere  Washington  or 
Pitt  we  should  think  humdrum  and  commonplace,  and  yet 
when  a  Lamartine  at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  enters  into  the 
spirit  of  our  secret  cravings  and  the  impromptu  coup  de 
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tAMfre  proves  a  complete  success,  we  are  so  unreasonable 
as  to  complain  because,  after  all,  it  is — theatriail. 

Of  Lamartihe's  old  age  the  less  said  the  better ;  he  wrote 
for  money,  and  he  wrote  about  himself  and  his  own  urgent 
need  for  money  to  avoid  the  painful  necessity  of  selling  the 
natal  soil  about  which  his  readers  knew  so  much.  What  he 
wrote  had  little  to  recommend  it,  except  a  slender  bio- 
graphical interest  and  "cette  intarissable  et  harmonieuse 
parole"  which  unfortunately  Lady  Herbert  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  reproducing.  The  Twenty-five  Years  of  my  Life 
go  over  the  same  ground  as  the  Confidences^  but  are  in 
places  a  little  fuller ;  for  instance,  they  reveal  that  Graziella 
was  really  a  cigar-maker,  not  a  coral-worker,  as  falsely  repre- 
sented in  the  romance.  But  in  other  respects  they  are  no 
more  accurate  or  authentic  than  his  other  auto-biographical 
writings.  Some  of  his  statements  can  be  checked  from  the 
Memoirs  of  his  mother,  or  extracts  from  her  journal  pub- 
lished with  the  Life ;  for  instance,  it  appears  that  it  was  in 
1 81 9,  not,  as  he  describes,  during  the  Hundred  Days,  that 
he  lodged  in  an  uninhabited  fisherman's  hut  on  Lake  Leman 
with  no  society  save  a  stray  dog  and  the  fisherman's  daughter. 
In  Lady  Herbert's  English,  Madame  de  Lamartine  is  almost 
more  readable  than  her  son.  She  was  a  woman  of  fine 
character  and  some  genius,  which,  however,  seldom  found 
its  expression  on  paper,  for  the  journal  which  she  kept 
regularly  was  a  mere  record  of  domestic  affairs,  pious  re- 
solutions, and  ultimately  matrimonial  negotiations  for  her 
daughters.  In  external  circumstances  her  life  was  very  like 
that  of  Eugenie  de  Gu6:in,  but  the  care  for  a  whole  family, 
of  which  Alphonse  was  one,  gives  more  breadth  and  variety 
to  the  parts  of  human  interest,  though  on  the  other  hand 
there  is  much  less  of  sentiment  and  poetical  reverie  in  the 
matron.  Another  point  in  which  she  corrects  and  supple- 
ments her  son's  reminiscences  relates  to  his  first  volume  of 
poems.  Twenty  copies  of  his  Mtditations po'etiques^  privately 
printed  and  circulated  amongst  friends,  had  procjired  him  a 
considerable  drawing-room-  reputation  which  preceded  by 
a  year  and  no  doubt  materially  furthered  the  success  of  the 
published  volume.  H.  Lawrenny. 


LITER AR  Y  NOTES. 


The  Westminster  Revitw  for  July  contains  an  interesting 
article  on  the  Greek  lyric  poets,  characterising  with  great  deli- 
cacy and  precision  the  Aeolic  school  of  subjective  passion  and 
the  Doric  school  of  choral  harmony.  The  writer  points  out 
that  the  latter,  though  developed  within  the  sphere  of  Dorian 
civilisation,  was  not  worked  out  by  Dorian  poets.  Aeolian 
passion  and  Ionic  sentiment  took  possession  of  the  Doric  chants, 
of  which  the  words  had  previously  been  bald,  childish,  and 
empty,  and  worked  them  out  into  a  magnificent  literature.  The 
article  closes  with  a  rather  severe  appreciation  of  Simonides  and 
his  successor,  Bacchylides,  both,  of  whom  are  considered  as 
somewhat  mechanical  artists.  Pindar  is  reserved  for  a  separate 
study.  ■ 

Under  the  title,  "  Eine  verjahrte  Mystification,*'  Th.  Creizenach 
furnishes  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung  (July  4)  with  a  very  curious 
illustration  of  the  danger  of  taking  history  from  newspapers. 
In  the  autumn  of  18 14  Goethe  paid  two  short  visits  to  his  native 
town,  and  on  the  last  of  these  occasions,  according  to  both 
Viehoff  and  Lewes,  a  solemn  representation  of  Tasso  was  pre- 
pared in  his  honour.  His  box  at  the  theatre  was  hung  with 
garlands,  and  he  himself  was  crowned  with  wreaths  taken  from 
the  busts  of  Virgil  and  Ariosto ;  it  was  an  ovation  like  that  of 
Voltaire  at  the  Thditre  Fran^ais.  We  are  now  assured  that  there 
is  not  a  particle  of  truth  in  the  whole  story ;  on  the  contrary, 
Goethe  visited  Frankfort,  and  so  little  honour  was  shown  him 
in  his  own  country  that,  to  put  the  town  authorities  to  shame, 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  his,  Privy  Councillor  Willemer,  in- 
vented, wrote,  and  sent  to  the  Morg'enblatt  (September  28,  1814) 
a  circumstantial  account  of  all  that  ought  to  have  taken  place 


at  the  theatre,  but  did  not.  The  report  was  printed  in  good 
faith  and  copied  by  other  Journals.  The  Morgenblatt  discovered 
its  mistake,  and  spoke  of  the  forgery  (December  .31)  as  an  in- 
genious and  successful  joke ;  but,  as  often  happens,  the  contra- 
diction failed  to  reach  those  who  had  believed  and  helped  to 
disseminate  the  false  news. 


Paul  Stapfer,  in  the  BibUoth^que  umverselle  et  Revue  Suisse, 
hazards  the  opinion  that,  of  all  the  contemporary  historians  of 
France,  M.  Guizot.is  the  only  one  possessing  a  thoroughly 
healthy  mind,  sound  and  happy  like  an  ancient  classic.  His 
Histoire  de  France^ racontie  d  mes  petits  enfants  illustrates 
his  impartiality  and  breadth  of  view,  while  there  is  more 
grace  and  picturesqueness  than  in  the  works  of  his  youth  and 
maturity.  

The  British  Quarterly  has  an  interesting  article — though 
written  too  expressly  from  a  Protestant  point  of  view  to  be 
strictly  scientific — of  William  of  Occam  and  his  connection  with 
the  Reformation.  The  reviewer  considers  Occam's  originality, 
though  not  his  influence  and  importance,  to  be  somewhat  over- 
rated :  regarding  him  rather  as  "  the  great  English  schoolman, 
less  (qualified  to  invent  theories  than  to  combme  and  apply  to 
practical  use  principles  already  enunciated."  Thus  he  did  not 
so  much  revive  or  develop  nominalism  as  popularise  it  by  asso- 
ciating it  with  the  current  doctrines  of  the  Byzantine  logic  (of 
Psellus).  Nor  is  his  theological  scepticism,  or  rather  criticism, 
properly  original :  he  adopted  from  others  the  mystical  position 
that  the  truth  of  the  dogmas  is  apprehended  by  faith  and  not 
rationally  demonstrable  :  but  he  deprived  this  mode  of  appre- 
hension of  its  exceptional  and  hypermystical  character  by  exhi- 
biting it  in  harmony  with  his  general  theory  of  knowledge : 
according  to  which  all  scientific  propositions  inadequately  repre- 
sented the  truths  of  intuition,  though  in  theology  the  inadequacy 
was  greatest.  The  clear  vigour  of  Occam's  anti-papal  polemic 
the  reviewer  attributes  to  the  union  in  him  of  an  earnest  though 
moderate  mysticism  with  a  practical  nominalism.  Other  writers 
have  attributed  to  realism  a  powerful  influence  in  creating  and 
perpetuating  the  ideas  of  pope  and  emperor  as  the  most  perfect 
concrete  expressions  of  civil  and  spiritual  power :  here,  it  is 
argued,  we  see  nominalism  leading  to  the  demand  that  the  sym- 
bol should  adequately  represent  the  thing  symbolized,  and  so  to 
the  attack  on  the  pope  as  a  false  representation  of  Christ's 
sovereignty. 

Art  and  Archaeology. 

Photographs  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.    By  \V.  J.  Stillman. 
Taken  with  Dallmeyer  Lenses.     Marion  and  Co. 

A  HANDSOME  portfolio  of  twenty-six  photographs  by  Mr.  W. 
J.  Stillman  will  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  had  the 
happiness  to  visit  the  Acropolis  of  Athens — may  go  no  little 
way  to  console  others  who  are  now  out  of  hope  to  do  so — 
they  may  hasten  the  more  fortunate  who  have  still  time  and 
opportunities  before  them.  Well  chosen  general  views  give 
first  (5)  the  northern  and  most  extended  aspect  of  the  hill 
of  Athene,  confronted  boldly  by  the  lower  but  hardly  less 
renowned  hill  of  Ares — "  Mars*  Hill " — the  Areopagus,  and 
new  Athens  that  the  traveller  has  to  endure,  below.  We  move 
to  the  right,  and  in  No.  3  the  height  crowned  by  the  memo- 
rial of  obtrusive  Philopappus  becomes  visible  intermediately 
in  the  distance,  and  now  the  old  Turkish  town  is  before  us ; 
a  wider  detour  brings  us  in  No.  4  to  the  south-east  of  the 
Acropolis  and  the  banks  of  the  lUssus,  and  Philopappus  is 
now  away  to  our  left ;  the  Parthenon  nearer  to  the  edge  of 
its  enclosure  on  this  side  rises  clear  against  the  sky,  on  the 
slope  below  it  is  the  great  theatre,  and  on  the  plain  the 
columns  of  Jupiter  Olympius  are  brought  into  view  to  com- 
plete a  scene  that  satisfies  the  eye  by  its  composition,  but 
can  never  satiate  imagination. 

These  three  views  of  Athens  give  the  complete  circuit  of 
the  Acropolis,  and  combine  picturesqueness  with  an  ade- 
quate expression  of  relative  distances  and  magnitude  which 
is  far  from  detracting  from  the  value  of  the  monuments. 
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From  the  last  general  view  we  can  see  one  direct  path  to 
the  newly  excavated  Dionysiac  theatre  (No.  2);  above  it 
are  the  ruins  of  the  Choragic  moniunent,  from  the  summit 
of  which  the  seated  Dionysus,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
looked  down  on  his  own  theatre;  there  the  beautiful 
marble  chair  is  still  in  its  place,  from  which,  as  we  learn  by 
the  inscription  on  it,  the  priest  of  Dionysus  Eleutherius  was 
a  spectator  as  his  god  was  exhibited  breaking  the  vain 
bonds  of  Pentheus  and  asserting  the  rights  of  exalted  enthu- 
siasm ;  or  struggling  out  of  a  shabby  scrape  in  Hades  by 
now  blustering  in  the  disguise  of  Hercules,  now  cringing 
in  that  of  a  slave  and  appealing  to  his  priest  among  the 
audience  by  name  to  help  him  as  a  boon  companion  in 
trouble  (Arist.  Frogs), 

After  a  view  of  a  rudely  regular  entrance  to  the  Acropolis 
of  Roman  adjustment  (No.  i),  recovered  by  excavations  of 
Beul^,  we  pass  in  (No.  6)  to  the  foot  of  the  ascent — once  so 
majestic,  now  strewn  with  the  ruins  of  steps  and  colonnade 
— the  pedestal  of  Agrippa,  the  mediaeval  watch-tower  on 
either  side  jostling  Attic  art  and  Attic  glory;  one  front 
of  the  re-erected  naos  of  Victory  without  wings  is  shown  on 
the  right — seen  more  completely  in  No.  7 — in  both  a  symbol 
of  the  irony  of  fete,  and  yet  in  a  sense  an  assertion  of  a 
tenacity  of  renown  not  desperate  even  yet. 

Passing  through  what  once  was  the  western  portico  and  the 
noble  central  doorway  in  the  wall  that  once  closed  the  sacred 
precinct,  we  are  (No.  8)  in  the  eastern  portico  of  the  Pro- 
pylaea,  of  which  the  columns,  though  shaken,  are  at  least 
erect  One  effect  of  the  shifting  of  the  drums  by  earthquakes 
has  been  to  exhibit  more  distinctly  than  in  other  cases  then: 
heights  and  divisions.  We  observe,  in  consequence,  that  in 
this  work  of  Mnesides  they  are  unusually  numerous — as 
many  as  ten  in  a  column  of  only  25  feet  high,  against  no 
more  than  eleven  in  the  Parthenon  shaft  of  33  feet.  The 
lines  of  the  beds  also  that  are  studiously  set  by  Ictinus  at 
different  heights  in  adjacent  columns  are  seen  here  to  rule 
through  the  entire  hexastyle. 

Of  the  other  photographs,  five  are  devoted  to  the  Erech- 
theum,  nine  to  architectural  subjects  of  the  Parthenon,  and 
three  to  sculptural.  Nos.  9  and  18  give  the  east  and  west 
fronts  of  the  Parthenon,  with  sufficient  foreground  to  convey 
the  proportion  of  the  structure  to  the  circumjacent  area;  and 
in  No.  17  the  eastern  is  represented  again  nearer  at  hand, 
for  the  sake  of  details.  Nos.  11,  14,  and  13  give  views  of 
the  cella  east  and  west  and  northern  ambulatory  looking 
west;  No.  15  the  interior  of  the  portico  below;  and  No.  12, 
as  seen  from  above — an  origindly  selected  view,  showing 
the  sculptured  frieze  that  still  remains  in  position  and  details 
of  construction ;  the  protected  and  weathered  surfaces  and 
peculiar  cleavage  and  fracture  of  Pentelic  marble  are  given 
with  surprising  reality. 

Taken  altogether,  we  would  scarcely  desire  a  series  of 
photographs  to  more  completely  represent  the  dignity  and 
refinement,  the  scale  and  harmony,  of  the  Parthenon  and 
its  surroundings.  Peculiar  interest  attaches  to  photograph  1 6, 
which  presents  the  **  Profile  of  Eastern  Fa9ade  showing  the 
Curvature  of  the  Stylobate";  that  is  to  say,  the  intentional 
and  studied  variation  of  the  lines  of  the  steps  from  true 
hohzontality — perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  the  numerous 
adjustments  that  the  Greek  architect  imposed  upon  himself 
for  the  sake  of  countervailing  certain  slight  distortions  pro- 
duced to  the  eye  by  contrast  of  lines.  That  such  was  their 
practice  had  been  read  in  both  Greek  and  Latin  authorities, 
though  the  fact  was  only  half  believed,  the  statement  per- 
haps only  half  understood,  until  recently  verified  by  the 
monuments.  The  publication  of  Mr.  Penrose's  minute  survey 
of  the  Parthenon  by  the  Society  of  Dilettanti  left  but  sorry 
excuse  for  doubt  thereafter,  though  perhaps  we  have  no 


right  to  wonder  that  the  evidence  should  wait  in  vain  for 
recognition  from  architects  over-occupied  or  from  theorists 
committed  to  the  supreme  value  of  zeal  however  blind  no 
matter — of  thought  estimated  by  some  gauge  irrespective  of 
mastery  of  the  art  of  effective  thinking,  or,  lastly  and  latest, 
of  the  spontaneous  evolution  of  genius  from  the  crude 
handicrafts. 

The  existing  fact  concurs  with  the  ancient  averment,  that 
the  Greek  observed  that  architectural  lines  in  certain  col- 
locations however  truly  horizontal  in  construction  failed  to 
appear  so  to  the  eye,  and  therefore  intentionally,  though  at  the 
cost  of  infinite  adjustments,  constructed  them  on  a  curve  to 
correct  the  illusion  and  render  them  horizontal  in  appear- 
ance. The  principle  may  be  illustrated  on  the  smallest 
scale,  and  is  still  more  salient  to  observation  in  the  largest 
Inscribe  a  square  within  a  circle,  and  the  accuracy  of  the 
circle  seems  impaired ;  it  is  difficult  to  regard  it  as  other 
than  a  set  of  segments  that  would  intersect  if  continued  at 
the  angles  of  the  square.  By  close  observation  the  dis- 
tortion proves  to  be  shared  between  the  curve  and  the  right 
line  that  subtends  it ;  the  bow  is  exaggerated,  the  straight 
line  sags — dips  towards  the  middle.  By  a  due  series  of 
experiments  it  is  found  that  lines  meeting  or  tendmg  to 
meet  at  an  angle  have  their  apparent  divergence  modified ; 
acute  angles  appear  more  open,  and  obtuse  less  so — the  eye 
in  each  case  approximates  the  divergence  to  a  right  angle. 
The  same  occurs  therefore  in  the  contrast  of  an  inclined 
with  a  vertical  line,  and  had  its  due  acknowledgment  from 
the  Greek  when  he  inclined  forward  the  face  of  an  anta  that 
was  seen  in  combination  with  a  column.  The  difference 
may  be  slight,  so  is  that  between  a  sharp  note  and  a  flat  to 
some  ears ;  the  eye  of  a  Greek,  even  though  not  an  archi- 
tect, seems  to  have  been  quite  as  sensitive  as  the  ear  of  an 
opera  conductor. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Penrose  is  correct  as 
against  Vitruvius  in  arguing  that  in  the  front  of  a  Greek 
temple  the  primary  compensation  was  demanded — not  on  the 
stylobate,  but  by  the  contrast  of  the  raking  lines  of  the  pedi- 
ment with  the  horizontal  cornice — ^the  curvature  of  the 
stylobate  following  in  great  part  as  a  consequence,  though 
also  required  independently  to  countervail  the  strong  con- 
trast of  the  inclined  outline  of  the  angle  columns.  Abun- 
dant exercise  for  these  observations  may  be  found,  at  least  in 
clear  weather,  without  quitting  London,  in  buildings  of  all 
styles.  A  modem  Gothic  spire  neighboured  ill-advisedly  by 
the  slope  of  a  high-pitched  roof,  would  seem  to  have  its  axis 
deflected  from  the  perpendicular.  Look  from  the  Green 
Park  at  the  segmental  hoods  of  windows  of  Bridgewater 
House  that  drop  on  outer  ledges  of  cornice,  and  these  will 
be  seen  to  turn  up  visibly  like  the  brim  of  a  hat ;  the  seem- 
ing sinking  of  the  cornice  was  in  some  degree  relieved  by  the 
varied  lines  of  sculptured  groups,  as  we  may  observe  in  the 
pediment  of  the  British  Museum,  but  the  optical  disturbance 
still  is  unsubdued. 

The  stylobate  and  the  cornice  must  needs  be  made  to 
appear  parallel,  and  thus  the  application  of  the  artifice  to 
one  would  in  any  case  affect— involve — the  other.  The  edges 
of  the  steps  and  the  lines  of  the  entablature,  usually  under- 
stood to  be  straight  lines,  are  therefore  in  the  Parthenon 
and  some  othei*  of  the  best  examples  of  Greek  Doric  con- 
vex curves  lying  in  vertical  planes,  or,  strictly,  are  composed 
of  straight  sides  of  large  polygons,  giving  approximation  to 
a  curve  more  or  less  easy  according  to  the  number  of  sides. 
The  front  architrave  of  the  Parthenon  i^  composed  of  only 
seven  stones  with  six  intermediate  joints,  giving  angles  that 
would  touch  pomts  in  a  very  large  circle ;  the  stylobate  as 
composed  of  twenty-one  pieces,  or  at  least  of  fifteen  sets, 
gives  a  polygon  of  more  sides;  the  joints  under  the  two 
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central  columns  out  of  eight  are  perpendicular ;  those  under 
the  adjacent  columns  north  and  south  are  inclined  north  and 
south  respectively — coincide,  in  fact,  with  radii  of  the  large 
circle  of  the  general  curve.  These  adjustments  are  brought 
out  still  more  palpably  by  Mr.  Penrose's  measurements  of  the 
lower  drums  of  the  columns,  which  are  worked  with  extremest 
accuracy,  and  show  the  differences  in  height  on  opposite 
sides  that  must  ensue  from  their  lower  beds  being  effectively 
on  a  slope. 

The  total  rise  above  a  level  line  joining  the  angles  of  the 
top  step  is  0-228  of  a  foot,  or  as  nearly  as  may  be  2}  inches. 
The  photograph  16  is  taken  in  very  quick  perspective,  with 
an  horizon  at  about  the  level  of  the  second  or  middle  step, 
and  by  the  rapid  foreshortening  the  rise  from  the  angle  to 
the  centre  of  the  steps — required,  in  the  words  of  Vitruvius, 
to  prevent  the  line  seeming  sunk  like  the  bed  of  a  channel — 
becomes  distinctly  observable. 

We  have  here  a  palpable  illustration  of  the  words  of  Mr. 
Penrose— "The  amount  of  curvature  is  so  exquisitely  managed 
that  it  is  not  perceptible  to  a  spectator  standing  opposite  to 
the  front,  at  least  not  until  the  eye  has  been  educated  by 
considerable  study,  founded  on  knowledge  of  the  fact.  It 
may  indeed  easily  be  remarked  by  any  one  who  places  his 
eye  in  such  a  position  as  to  look  along  the  lines  of  the  step 
or  entablature  from  end  to  end." 

'*  Greek  art,"  says  Dr.  Thirlwall,  "  is  the  only  art  that  per- 
fectly satisfies  the  taste."  That  this  should  be  so  may  seem 
less  extraordinary  when  we  appreciate  what  delicate  sensi- 
bility and  infinite  study  are  implied  in  adaptations  so  minute 
as  these,  of  which  the  very  value  depended  on  their  eluding 
observation. 

It  is  to  be  desired  that  some  good  opportunity  may  yet 
occur  for  investigating  the  application  of  these  principles  to 
Ionic  architecture.  The  observations  of  Vitruvius  upon 
them  apply,  in  fact,  in  the  first  instance,  to  this  style,  and 
his  term,  scatnilli  itnpares,  that  seems  to  suit  so  exactly  the 
"unequal  stools  "  of  the  diversified  lower  drums  just  noticed, 
is  applied  by  him  to  stones  below  the  Ionic  plinth,  and 
modified  for  the  purpose  of  effecting,  in  the  first  instance, 
rather  than  accommodating,  the  already  established  curva- 
ture. The  Ionic  temples  which  have  been  recovered  by 
the  Dilettanti  Society  since  this  problem  was  really  appre- 
ciated have  been  too  much  disturbed  by  violence  and  earth- 
quakes for  their  foundations  to  supply  materials  for  com- 
parison. Apart  from  an  examination  of  the  Erechtheum 
directed  to  the  solution  of  this  equally  artistic  and  scientific 
problem,  our  hopes  must  turn  to  the  support  of  Mr.  Wood 
in  his  great  discovery  and  the  complete  uncovering  of  the 
mighty  podium  and  st>'lobate  of  Diana  of  the  Ephesians. 

W.  Watkiss  Lloyd. 


History  of  Aesthetic.     [Afsth^tik  als  Philosophie  des  Schonen  und  der 
Kumt,      Erster   Band  :    Kritische  Geschichte  der  Aesthetik  von 
•    Plato  bis  auf  die  neueste  Zeit.  Von  Dr.  Max  Schasler.]    Nicolai'sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung,  1871. 

The  period  of  original  speculation  in  Germany  has  long 
been  passed,  but  the  productive  activity  of  the  national  mind 
has  not  ceased ;  it  has  but  taken  a  fresh  direction— it  has 
turned  to  the  labour  of  consolidating  and  methodizing  the 
results  which  have  previously  been  obtained.  Throughout 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  a  great  variety  of 
theories  of  art  have  been  thrown  up.  These  theories,  which 
have  been  recreated  or  remodelled  with  every  fresh  turn 
taken  by  philosophical  speculation,  are  scattered  up  and 
down  the  works  of  various  writers,  sometimes  incorporated 
into  the  general  systems  of  great  philosophers,  sometimes 
occurring  in  the  detached  essays  of  less  known  men.     Dr. 


Max  Schasler  comes  in  on  all  this  mass  of  literature,  and  in 
the  manner  of  an  encyclopaedist  reduces  the  whole  to  order. 
He  begins  with  the  beginning,  ue,  with  Plato,  and  carries 
us  up  to  the  latest  moment  of  production.  He  is  indeed 
not  without  claim,  if  not  to  an  original  theory,  at  least  to  an 
original  point  of  view,  but  this  will  probably  be  found  by 
readers  to  be  of  less  value  than  his  historical  analysis. 

The  introductory  chapter  and  the  three  books  which  con- 
tain this  critical  history  of  aesthetic  are  now  before  us.  They 
form  a  complete  work,  independent  of  that  Philosophy  of 
the  Beautiful  and  of  Art  which  is  announced  to  follow  in 
connection.  In  the  introductory  chapter,  Dr.  Schasler  sug- 
gests that  the  history  of  aesthetic  may  be  divided  into  three 
great  epochs.  First,  the  period  of  intuitive  (unsystematic) 
perception;  secondly,  the  period  of  reasonable  system; 
finally,  the  period  of  philosophical  speculation.  Ancient 
aesthetic  is  comprised  in  the  first  period ;  in  the  second  is 
placed  the  aesthetic  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  the  third 
embraces  the  aesthetic  of  the  nineteenth  century  up  to  the 
present  time.  In  each  period.  Dr.  Schasler  again  includes 
three  subdivisions  of  unsystematic,  systematic,  and  specu- 
lative treatment  These  subdivisions  seem  to  be  not  only 
unnecessary  and  confusing  to  the  reader,  but  frequently 
oblige  the  author  to  force  his  facts  to  correspond  to  their 
situation. 

After  a  brief  notice  of  the  precursors  of  Plato,  Dr.  Schasler 
proceeds  to 'give  full  quotations  and  extracts  from  the  various 
dialogues.  The  aesthetic  of  the  Greeks,  he  says,  in  its  first 
stage  invariably  subordinated  the  Beautiful  to  the  Good. 
The  justification  of  art  lay,  in  so  far  as  it  was  serviceable  to 
the  Good.  Speaking  in  general  terms,  this  was  also  the 
doctrine  of  Plato,  and  was  carried  to  its  extreme  limit  by 
the  Cynic  and  Cyrenaic  schools.  The  next  stage  com- 
mences with  Aristotle.  In  opposition  to  the  Platonic 
conception  of  mimesis  as  mere  copying  of  nature,  Aristotle 
employs  the  term  in  the  sense  of  the  embodying,  of  the  idea, 
and  ranking  as  such  far  above  reality,  which  is  always  more 
or  less  incomplete.  Mimesis  is  the  cause  of  the  beautiful  in 
art ;  katharsis  its  aim  and  operation.  Katharsis  is  taken  by 
Dr.  Schasler  in  the  sense  of  purifying  the  emotions,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  interpretation,  and  he  does  not  seem  to  be 
aware  that  this  interpretation  has  been  challenged  and  made 
at  least  doubtful  by  Professor  Bernays,  who  assigns  to  the 
expression  a  totally  different  meaning.  With  Plotinus,  we 
enter  on  the  final  movement  of  the  ancient  period.  This 
movement  was  based  on  the  tenet  of  the  Alexandrian  school 
that;  the  absolute  idea,  as  the  principle  of  all  self-move- 
ment, was  the  source  of  all  being.  Plotinus  conceives  self- 
movement  in  respect  of  the  beautiful  as  the  objective  embo- 
diment of  the  ideal :  he  thus  passes  beyond  the  purely  sub- 
jective signification  of  the  Platonic  mimesis,  &nd  beyond 
the  Aristotelic  limitation  to  mere  artistic  activity.  For  he 
attains  to  the  higher  conception  of  the  objective  embodiment 
in  sense  after  the  pattern  of  the  idea.  With  Plotinus  the 
beautiful  is  no  longer  reality  to  which  art  has  given  fonn, 
but  the  idea  itself  as  embodied  in  reality.  The  vital  element 
of  all  existence  is  the  idea  as  the  principle  of  form ;  this  is 
the  fundamental  principle  of  Plotinus*  aesthetic. 

After  the  decay  of  the  aesthetic  of  the  ancients  we  have  a 
blank  of  something  hke  a  thousand  years,  resulting  from  the 
total  change  of  sentiment  respecting  art  In  that  division 
which  marked  the  development  of  the  middle^age  spirit  in 
contrast  to  the  unity  which  distinguished  the  ancient,  art 
was  bound  to  spiritual  content,  and  therefore  always  subser- 
vient The  aesthetic  interest  was  absorbed  by  the  theo- 
logical. With  the  renaissance  movement  the  yoke  was  cast 
off,  and  art  freed  went  on  its  way ;  but  not  untU  it  had,  so  to 
say,  run  through  the  whole  domain  of  nature,  did  the  want 
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arise  for  a  theory  of  the  then  complete  content  Here  com- 
mences a  new  period  in  the  history  of  aesthetic,  which 
became  possible  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  the  foundation  of  which  was  laid  by  Baumgarten  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth.  The  aesthetic  of  the  English  and 
French  at  that  time,  on  account  of  its  essentially  unmethod- 
ical character,  can  only  be  regarded  as  popular,  and  pre- 
cursor of  the  German.  After  Baumgarten  came  Winckel- 
mann  and  Lessing,  who  freed  aesthetic  from  the  pedantic 
character  which  marked  it  under  Baumgarten's  hands ;  but 
it  remained  for  the  Kantian  school  to  destroy  the  narrow 
limitation  to  the  antique,  and,  turning  criticism  to  reflection, 
to  deduce  speculatively  the  idea  of  the  beautiful.  Fichte 
gave  but  occasional  attention  to  the  question  of  art,  the 
arts,  and  the  beautiful,  andj  his  philosophy,  resting  on 
the  principle  of  purely  subjective  idealism,  was  but  ill 
adapted  to  form  the  basis  of  a  system  of  aesthetic.  The 
two  Schlegels  carried  the  principle  to  its  fullest  conse- 
quences, but  Adam  Mtiller  must  be  taken  as  the  chief  repre- 
sentative of  the  romantic-aesthetic  school.  That  he  makes 
no  sign  of  anything  like  real  philosophical  treatment  of  his 
subject  is  perhaps  the  best  testimony  that  the  romantic 
school,  i.e.  subjective  idealism,  had  shown  itself  incapable  of 
a  scientific  theory  of  aesthetic.  Schelling  accomplished  the 
next  5tep  when  in  his  System  of  Transcendental  Idealism  he 
developed  and  brought  into  play  the  principle  of  objective 
idealism.  But  in  aesthetic,  as  in  everything  else,  he  event- 
ually runs  off  into  mere  fantastic  mysticism,  and  we  find 
ourselves  landed  in  Gottesdienst  as  the  ideal  drama.  Solger, 
Krause,  and  Schleiermacher,  without  quitting  the  common 
basis,  took  up  more  important  and  individual  positions,  and 
formed  the  transition  to  Hegel.  After  all,  even  in  the 
hands  of  Schleiermacher,  objective  idealism  had  not  been 
fruitful  as  far  as  any  essential  advance  in  the  theory  of 
aesthetic  was  concerned.  It  had  righted  the  balance 
between  thinking  and  being  in  but  a  clumsy  fashion,  which 
left  them  still  a  distinct  dualism  \  it  remained  for  Hegel  to 
bring. them  out  of  this  position  of  mere  polarization  into 
identity.  This  was  done  when  he  proclaimed  the  Absolute 
identical  source  both  of  the  world  of  nature  and  of  spirit 
From  this  standpoint  might  be  achieved  that  exact  scientific 
treatment  which  had  before  been  impossible.  Hegel  has 
indeed  done  more  for  the  subject  of  aesthetic  than  any  one ; 
and  Dr.  Schasler,  though  he  fastens  on  certain  evidences  of 
defective  method,  and  lays  what  seems  an  almost  unneces- 
sary stress  on  his  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  practical 
details  of  the  domain  of  art,  confesses  that  the  aesthetic  of 
Hegel  is  a  vast  treasure,  full  of  pregnant  thoughts  and  deep 
insight  into  the  very  essence  of  art  With  Ruge,  Rosen- 
kranz,  and  Vischer,  closes  the  list  of  those  Hegelians  who 
have  specially  busied  themselves  with  aesthetic  Dr.  Schasler 
then  makes  use  of  Herbart  and  Schopenhauer  as  repre- 
sentatives of  a  realistic  reaction,  and  concludes  by  assigning 
to  himself  the  task  of  attempting  a  fusion  of  the  two  op- 
posing forces,  idealism  and  realism,  in  so  far  as  they  affect 
the  theory  of  the  arts.  Thi^is  to  be  done,  he  thinks,  by  taking 
as  sole  starting-point  the  abstract  aesthetic  idea,  and  ascer- 
taining first  that  there  exists  in  the  human  organism  a  con- 
crete substratum  corresponding  to  it.  By  this  means,  he 
says,  will  be  avoided  the  vitiating  defect  of  all  previous 
systems,  viz.  that  of  starting  from  pure  supposition.  Thus 
closes  the  first  volume,  which  contains  the  critical  history  of 
aesthetic ;  the  philosophy  is,  we  undei'stand,  already  written, 
and  will  shortly  appear  in  print 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  desire  to  methodize 
and  co-ordinate  according  to  a  preconceived  scheme  has 
somewhat  fettered  the  author.  The  scheme  has  gradually 
become  a  sort  of  Procrustean  bed.     Giants  are  compressed 


to  fit  it ;  dwarfs  are  stretched  to  fill  it.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  position  which  Dr.  Schasler  assigns  to  Aristophanes, 
who,  he  says,  with  sound  and  healthy  criticism  swept  away 
Platonic  cobwebs,  and  was  the  precursor  of  Aristotle.  Here 
the  position  is  forced  both  critically  and  chronologically. 
Then,  again,  when  we  come  to  the  modem  school,  we  find 
undue  weight  attached  to  Herbart  and  Schopenhauer,  simply 
because  the  scheme  demands  representatives  of  realism  to 
set  up  over  against  the  idealism  of  Hegel.  But  to  that 
instinct  for  completeness  and  order  which  has  forced  the 
author  to  submit  himself  unquestioningly  to  his  scheme  is 
due  also  the  admirable  form  of  this  book.  In  the  perfection 
of  method  and  arrangement,  in  the  thoroughness  of  treat- 
ment, we  recognise  the  same  wonderful  capacity  for  orga- 
nization which  distinguished  the  soldiers  of  Germany  in  the 
field,  and  which  is  here  brought  to  bear  in  a  department 
of  literature  in  which  it  was  seriously  needed. 

E.  F.  S.  Pattison. 


Children  In  Italian  and  English  Design.     By  Sidney  Colvin. 
With  Illustrations.    Seeley,  Jackson,  and  Co. 

This  eloquent  essay,  reprinted  from  the  Portfolio^  is  a  good 
specimen  of  that  best  and  most  legitimate  sort  of  writing  on 
art  which  has  for  its  aim  the  adjustment  of  a  special  know- 
ledge of  artists  and  their  work  to  the  needs  and  interests  of 
general  culture.  Its  subject  is  the  treatment  of  children  by 
Blake,  Stothard  and  Flaxman,  as  prominent  examples  of 
the  temper  and  mode  of  work  of  a  whole  school  of  English 
artists  three  generations  ago ;  and  this  gives  the  writer  an 
opportunity  of  analysing  the  general  characteristics  of  those 
three  great  designers  in  a  very  happy  and  interesting  way. 
His  object  has  been  to  show  that  "there  exists  what  may 
be  justly  called  a  modem  sentiment  towards  children  and 
appreciation  of  them,  in  a  sense  in  which  no  such  novelty  of 
sentiment  or  appreciation  exists  between  grown-up  people 
towards  each  other";  and  again,  "how  that  observant 
home-tenderness,  that  new,  subtle  and  affectionate  intimacy 
with  children,  of  which  Reynolds  had  first  given  signs  in  his 
portraits  of  diem  taken  individually,  had  got  to  be  part  of 
the  regular  endowment  of  the  age,  and  had  sunk  down  even 
into  the  lightest  incidental  work  and  ornament  in  wliich  its 
more  finely  gifted  artists  revealed  their  prevailing  temper." 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  notwithstanding  the  wonderful  variety 
and  perfection  of  his  delineation  of  childish  character,  is 
excluded,  because  in  portrait-painting  the  general  temper 
and  sentiment  of  the  artist  are  controlled  by  the  exigencies 
of  his  special  fiinction  and  the  necessity  of  dealing  directly 
with  the  special  and  individual  traits  of  the  subject  in  hand ; 
and  what  Mr.  Colvin  wishes  to  seize  and  analyse  is  a  "type," 
a  "  mode  of  conceiving  childhood  generally  " ;  and  he  rightly 
looks  for  this  in  "  design  of  the  independent  or  ideal  kind," 
work  which  the  artist  "  does  out  of  his  own  head,"  like  the 
designs  in  Blake's  Songs  of  Innocence  or  Stothard's  illustra- 
tions of  books. 

In  the  chapter  on  Blake,  which  is  illustrated  by  two  plates 
full  of  that  peculiar  mingling  of  sweetness  and  strangeness 
which  characterise  the  work  of  this  great  artist,  he  dwells  at 
length  on  the  original  of  the  Songs  of  Innocence^  the  text  of 
which  has  been  lately  reprinted,  bringing  clearness  into  the 
bewildered  beauties  of  that  singular  melange  of  design  and 
verse.  Afterwards,  illustrating  what  he  says  here,  as  in 
other  parts  of  his  book,  by  vignettes  introduced  with  pleasant 
effect  into  the  printed  page,  he  defines  a  certain  affinity 
between  Stothard  and  Blake,  two  artists  at  first  sight  so 
incompatible  or  contrasted,  lingering  pleasantly  over  the 
rapports  of  Stothard  with  his  time,  and  giving  some  interesting 
details  on  the  early  history  of  English  engraving,  showing 
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by  many  incidental  indications  and  a  well  selected  epithet 
here  and  there  an  unusual  knowledge  of  that  perplexed  sub- 
ject, the  general  history  of  English  art ;  seeing  these  things 
always  in  close  relation  to  the  artists  who  produced  them, 
and  those  artists  themselves  in  close  relation  to  their  times. 
"  Stothard's  age,"  he  says  in  a  characteristic  passage,  "  and 
its  ways  in  England  had  enough  charm  in  them  to  have 
become  pleasantly  ideal  to  us,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  takes 
something  more  than  mere  lapse  of  time  to  make  an  age 
ideal ;  and  he,  like  the  stronger  souls  between  whom  we 
have  set  him,  was  a  votary  of  the  ideal  within  his  age  itself; 
he  knows  how  to  add  the  necessary  touch,  to  accent  or 
generalise  the  costume,  to  find  grace  in  frilled  shirts  and 
large  lappets,  and  knee-breeches  and  stockings,  to  sweeten 
and  dignify  the  type,  to  group  and  harmonise  the  figures 
just  within  the  fitting  measure.  And  in  his  landscape  and 
accessories  he  makes  just  the  abstraction  required  by  the 
pitch  of  the  subject  and  the  conditions  of  the  scale  and 
mat«-ial.  Stothard  was  a  real  student  of  outer  nature  both 
in  general  and  detail  (his  tender  passion  for  flowers  is  one 
of  the  prettiest  things  which  Mrs.  Bray,  his  daughter-in-law, 
tells  about  him  in  her  Life)  \  and  his  miniature  landscapes 
of  hill,  lake,  park,  garden,  and  woodland,  or  cottage  and 
thicket,  have  the  elements  which  speak  most  directly  to 'the 
quieter  side  of  the  landscape  faculty  in  us." 

And  the  same  skill  with  which  Mr.  Colvin  has  struck  upon 
the  remote  affinity  between  Stothard  and  Blake  is  shown  in 
the  passages  in  which,  on  the  other  hand,  he  distinguishes 
the  qualities  of  Stothard  from  those  of  Flaxman — designers 
who  have  so  much  in  common,  and  whose  qualities  for 
the  superficial  observer  so  easily  fade  into  each  other — 
thus  discriminating  admirably  those  three  distinct  faculties. 
"  Unlike  Stothard,  Flaxman  works  in  an  atmosphere,  above 
that  of  historical  or  romance  associations,  in  which  ancient 
and  modern  are  reconciled  under  an  almost  identical  ideal," 
presenting  this  ideal  "  in  a  mode  which  I  have  called  archi- 
tectonic," the  limbs  of  his  figures  "being  conceived  as 
masses  for  adjustment  in  sojnething  like  rigid  geometrical 
or  architectural  figures."  The  frontispiece  of  the  book  is  a 
design  of  Flaxman's  photographed  from  an  example  in  Mr. 
Colvin's  own  possession — a  design  quite  monumental  and 
grand,  though  worked  out  with  a  few  simple  lines  and  tints ; 
and  on  page  46  he  suggests  in  a  few  words  altogether  worthy 
of  it  what  he  thinks  may  be  the  meaning  of  this  design. 

And  by  way  of  fiirther  defining,  through  contrast,  that 
exact  phase  of  sentiment  in  the  treatment  of  children  by 
English  artists  which  he  wishes  to  discriminate  and  explain, 
he  has  prefixed  some  notices  of  the  very  different  treatment 
of  children  by  the  Italians  of  the  middle  age  and  the 
Renaissance,  artists  who  saw  in  children  not  their  common 
humaVi  relations,  but  referred  them  "to  other  and  more 
remote  relations  suggested  by  religion  and  imagination," 
looking  for  supernatural  or  symbolical  types  in  them,  so  that 
"  the  burden  of  the  supernatural  which,"  as  he  well  says,  "  is 
always  in  some  degree  the  unnatural  rests  inevitably  on  all 
their  delineation  of  them."  Here  too  Mr.  Colvin  shows 
an  equal  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  a  kind  of  art  so 
different  from  that  of  England  in  the  Georgian  era,  unravel- 
ling distinct  threads  of  feeling  here  also,  and  showing  how 
to  a  true  culture  workmen  so  far  apart  as  these  early  Italians 
and  those  later  Englishmen  suggest  no  incompatible  inte- 
rests, but  with  full  congruity  he  easily  enough  together  in 
that  House  Beautiful  which  the  genuine  and  humanistic 
workmen  of  all  ages,  all  those  artists  who  have  really  felt 
and  understood  their  work,  are  always  building  together  for 
the  human  spirit. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said  that  although 
this  book  is  of  no  great  length  yet  it  ranges  over  a  great 


variety  of  subjects.  And  out  of  all  this  Mr.  Colvin  has  un- 
twisted with  singular  skill  this  one  particular  thread  of  the 
treatment  of  children,  presenting  only  what  he  feels  clearly 
and  caa  present  with  true  effect  Thus  the  little  book 
has  a  real  unity,  touching  on  many  diverse  things,  but  kept 
together  by  its  main  thread,  so  that  it  might  easily  be  ex- 
panded into  a  larger  volume.  Such  work  is  only  possible 
where  there  is  great  general  knowledge  of  art.  Instances 
of  this  general  knowledge  are  everywhere  scattered  up  and 
down  this  essay.  Mr.  Colvin  gives  us,  for  instance,  by  the 
Way,  on  page  16,  a  clear  characterisation  of  that  obscure 
artist,  Honor^  Fragonard,  and  does  an  act  of  historical  jus- 
tice in  passing.  But  this  true  knowledge  in  aesthetics  is 
shown  best  of  all  by  the  impression  he  gives  one  that  in 
passing  over  so  many  phases  of  art  he  seizes  a  fresh  nuancCy 
a  fresh  variety  of  impression  and  enjoyment  from  each ;  you 
feel  that  beyond  mere  knowledge,  mere  intellectual  discri- 
mination, each  one  of  them  is  a  distinct  thing  for  him,  and 
yields  him  a  distinct  savour.  Walter  H.  Pater. 


ART  NOTES. 


The  incompetence  of  those  persons  who  think  themselves  com- 
petent to  furnish  the  public  with  translations  from  the  German 
is  as  manifest  as  ever.  Any  one  who  has  blundered  through 
Schiller's  Thirty  Years'^  War  and  a  couple  of  plays  of  Kotzebue's 
thinks  himself  qualified  to  translate  every  author  on  every  sub- 
ject. A  flagrant  example  of  this  state  of  things  is  furnished  by 
the  translation  of  German  essays  which  has  been  lately  given  to 
the  world  by  Holzendorf  and  Virchow  as  the  German  Quarterly 
Magazine,  The  first  number  for  1872  contains,  amongst  other 
articles,  one  on  Albrecht  Diirer,  by  Dr.  Hermann  Grimm,  the 
well-known  author  of  the  Life  of  Michel  Aftgelo,  whose  Select 
Essays  were  recently  reviewed  in  these  pages  {Academy,  voL  iiL 
pp.  124,  125).  Dr.  Grimm  had  not  the  opportunity  of  seeing^ 
the  translation  before  it  appeared  in  print,  and  now — ^too  late 
for  alteration — he  finds  that  not  only  is  the  entire  essay  badly 
translated,  but  that  it  is  full  of  passages  in  which  the  author  has 
been  completely  misunderstood,  and  has  the  most  ridiculous 
and  absurd  statements  put  into  his  mouth.  Here  is  one  speci- 
men :  Dr.  Grinmi  writes,  "  Deutschlahds  grosse  Manner  sind 
niemals  gross  gewesen  durch  das,  was  sie  leisteten  im  engercn 
Sinne.**  This  statement  the  translator  gives  us  as  "  Germany's 
great  men  have  never  been  narrow-minded."  And  after  this 
fashion,  on  every  page,  occur  some  four  or  five  bits  of  egregious 
nonsense.  "  One  more  perversion,"  says  Dr.  Grimm,  in  a  letter 
now  lying  before  us,  "  is  especially  annoying  to  me," — "  such  an 
opinion  upon  Buckle,  Englished  in  such  an  incomprehensible 
and  incorrect  fashion,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  make  out 
from  it  what  I  intended  to  say." 


The  Berlin  sculptor,  Johannes  Pfuhl,  has  just  finished  his 
colossal  marble  statue  of  Baron  von  Stein.  The  commission 
was  bestowed  on  him  about  four  years  ago,  when  he  obtsuned 
the  first  prize  for  his  design  in  public  competition.  The  statue 
has  been  exhibited  to  the  public  in  the  atelier,  and  was  unveiled 
on  July  9.  

Dr.  W.  Rossmann,  who  is  widely  known  by  his  talented  book 
of  travels,  Vom  Gestade  der  Cyklopen  und  Sireneti,  has  been 
named  professor  of  art-history  and  aesthetics  to  the  art-scbool 
in  Weimar.  

Some  works  undertaken  in  connection  with  the  construction 
of  a  new  street  at  Lucera  have  brought  to  light  a  statue  of  Venus, 
a  marble  vase,  and  portions  of  a  mosaic  pavement  The  Veaus 
is  about  seven  hands  high,  and  is  undraped ;  at  her  feet  are  a 
child  and  a  dolphin.  The  figure  is  broken,  but  no  piece  is 
wanting,  and  the  Italian  papers  speak  of  it  as  good  work,  with- 
out assigning  any  date.  The  vase  bears  the  inscription:  "Divo 
Commodo."  The  authorities  have  undertaken  to  carr>'  on  the 
excavations,  and  there  is  every  likelihood  of  their  being  richly 
rewarded,  for  Lucera  is  the  ancient  Luceria,  and  t]i§  $qi1^ 
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with  antiquities.  The  chief  ornaments  of  the  cathedral  itself 
(originally  a  mosque  built  by  the  Saracens)  are  the  columns  of 
verd  antique,  which  come  from  the  temple  of  Apollo  once  standing 
on  the  same  site.  Many  pieces  of  sculpture  and  Roman  inscrip- 
tions have  already  been  found  within  the  area  of  the  ruined 
castle,  which  stands  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  the 
city  itself.  

An  interesting  contribution  to  the  literature  of  household  art 
has  recently  appeared  in  Felix  Lay*s  Siidslavische  Ornamente, 
The  book  is  published  by  Fischbach  in  Hanau,  and  contains 
twenty  careful  chromolithographs  of  carpets,  needlework, 
articles  of  jewellery,  &c.,  all  of  South  Slavonian  design,  and  is 
accompanied  by  an  explanatory  and  critical  text. 


Mr.  J.  TattersalPs  collection  of  modem  pictures  and  a  valuable 
collection  of  pictures  and  water-colour  drawings  were  disposed 
of  on  Saturday,  July  6th,  by  Messrs.  Christie,  Manson,  and 
Woods.  The  collection  was  especially  rich  in  the  works  of 
David  Cox.  The  following  are  some  of  the  most  important : 
five  sketches  in  sepia,  135  guineas;  three  drawings  in  water- 
colour  ("Harboume  Lane,"  "Watering  Horses,"  "Ploughing"), 
140  guineas;  two  drawings  ("A  Hayfield,"  "  Cader  Idris "), 
no  guineas;  "Greenwich  Hospital,"  with  boats  and  figures, 
105  guineas ;  two  views  on  the  Welsh  coast,  100  guineas ; 
**  Milking  Time,"  and  "  Looking  up  the  Vale  of  Meanwrog,"  108 
guineas.  All  these  were  by  Cox,  but  upwards  of  seventy-five 
sketches  and  drawings  by  this  artist  were  sold.  R.  P.  Bonnington, 
"The  Rialto,"  135  guineas;  "River  Scene,"  115  guineas. 
Amongst  Mr.  Tattersall's  pictures  may  be  mentioned  :  "  High- 
land Landscape,"  by  Cooper,  138  guineas;  and  "Mountain 
Spring,"  by  Poole,  145  guineas.  On  the  same  day  a  couple  of 
examples  by  Courbet,  **The  Forest,"  and  "Female  Figure," 
fetched  180  guineas;  a  small  river  scene  by  Constable,  75  guineas; 
Vandyke's  portrait  of  Judge  Morton,  exhibited  in  1866  at  the 
National  Portrait  Exhibition,  165  guineas;  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
"A  Girl  Sketching,"  from  nature,  145  guineas;  Nasmyth, 
"View  on  the  Thames,"  170  guineas. 
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Weigel. 
Souvenirs  de  la  mar^chale  princesse  de  Beauvaa  (nee  Rohan-Chabot), 
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RECENT  WORKS  ON  CHEMISTRY.'' 

[Fourth  Article.] 

XL  The  Bock  Salt  Deposits  of  StassAirt.  \Ucber  die  Siehtsak- 
ablagertmg  bet  Stassfurt,  Von  C.  Reinwarth.]  Dresden :  G. 
Schonfeld,  1871. 
XII.  Orgaade  Chemistrj  and  Mataaria  Medioa.  [/)/>  organische 
ChemU  und  die  HeilmiUelUhre,  Vou  A.  W.  Hoimaim.]  Berlin : 
August  Hirschwald,  187 1. 

XI.  This  short  monograph  is  by  one  who  may  almost  claim 
to  be  the  discoverer  of  the  Stassfurt  Salt  Deposits-f  A 
residence  at  that  place  so  long  ago  as  1838  enabled  him  to 
study  the  geologic  features  of  the  country  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Harz,  and  to  ascertain  what  likelihood  there  was 


•  Sec  Academy,  yoI.  u.  pp.  4S5-4S8. 

t  Leonhard  und  Geiaitz,  Seuet  yahrbmch/ur  Hinerahgie,  Gtolagie  un4  Palacon- 
iol^gie,  187 1,  p.  315. 


of  salt  existing  there.  The  attention  of  the  Prussian 
government  having  been  drawn  to  the  matter,  borings  were 
made,  and  salt  was  found.  Numerous  researches,  geolo- 
gical, chemical,  and  technical,  subsequently  led  to  the  utilisa- 
tion of  the  potassic  compounds  found  in  the  deposits,  and 
thereby  to  a  great  extension  of  the  mines.  In  1868-70 
Reinwarth  revisited  the  place,  and  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
the  work  carried  on.  His  observations  he  has  embodied  in 
this  pampWet,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract 

Stassfurt,  which  formerly  was  a  small  agricultural  village 
with  a  litde  saltwork,  is  situated  some  twelve  miles  to  the 
south-west  of  Magdeburg.  The  formation  on  which  it 
stands  is  the  "  bunter  Sandstein,"  and  consists  of  red  and 
micaceous  slates,  beds  of  oolite,  and  large  deposits  of  red 
clay  with  gypsum  and  anhydrite.  There  are  very  extensive 
beds  of  brown  coal  and  several  salt  springs. 

The  first  borings  were  made  in  1839,  when  there  was 
obtained  a  substance  containing  much  magnesic  salts,  and 
it  was  not  till  after  piercing  this  layer  that  rock  salt  was 
reached.  This  layer,  containing  salts  of  magnesium  and 
potassium  with  gypsum,  was  for  the  time  viewed  as  worth- 
less, and  was  called  "  Abraum"  salt.  In  185 1  two  shafts 
were  sunk — one  in  Prussia,  the  other  in  Anhalt — and  in 
1857  mining  operations  were  started. 

The  whole  salt  deposit  is  upwards  of  1300  feet  thick,  and 
consists  of  four  groups,  or  regions,  ist.  The  lowest  is  the 
rock  salt,  which  is  compact,  crystalline,  and  transparent 
Sometimes  it  has  a  greyish  colour,  and  it  contains  isolated 
cubes  of  a  bright  blue  tint.  The  deposit  is  uniform,  but  it 
is  divided  into  layers  by  very  thin  threads  of  anhydrite, 
which  are  supposed  to  indicate  the  successive  depositions  of 
salt  which  have  occurred.  In  commerce  the  salt,  according 
to  its  appearance  and  purity,  passes  under  different  names. 
It  contains  from  95-96  to  98-99  per  cent  of  common  salt, 
the  chief  impurities  being  the  potassic  and  magnesic 
chlorides  and  calcic  sulphate.  Organic  matter  is  apparently 
absent,  but  gaseous  hydrocarbons  have  been  found  in 
cavities  in  the  upper  layers.  It  is  largely  used,  of  course, 
for  household  piurposes,  but  it  is  likewise  consumed  in  fish- 
curing,  agriculture,  cattle-feeding,  soda  and  glass  making, 
and  so  on.  The  2nd  is  the  polyhalite  group.  Common  salt 
predominates,  but  there  is  a  notable  quantity  of  salts  of 
magnesium,  calcium,  and  potassium;  otherwise  this  group 
has  no  marked  characters.  The  3rd  is  termed  the  kieserite 
region  (after  Kieser,  the  president  of  the  Berlin  Academy), 
and  it  consists  principally  of  magnesic  sulphate  with  one 
molecule  of  water  of  crystallization,  mixed  with  salt  and 
carnaUite.  The  main  feature  of  this  region  is  this  ab- 
normally hydrated  magnesic  sulphate.  4th.  The  Abraum 
salt — which  has  now  become  the  most  interesting  of  the 
whole,  both  chemically  and  industrially — consists  mainly 
of  camallite,  a  double  chloride  of  potassium  and  mag- 
nesium, which  occurs  both  of  a  white  and  red  colour, 
and  contains  traces  of  other  salts  and  brilliant  scales 
of  micaceous  ferric  oxide.  Several  minerals  have  been 
found  in  this  region:  for  instance,  sylvin,  native  potassic 
chloride ;  kainite,  consisting  of  potassic  chloride  and  mag- 
nesic sulphate ;  tachydrite,  a  yellowish  deliquescent  double 
chloride  of  calcium  and  magnesium ;  stassfurtite,  magnesic 
borate,  a  heteromorphous  form  of  boracite,  under  which 
name,  indeed,  this  mineral  was  formerly  erroneously  known. 

Having  described  the  four  regions,  the  author  devotes  the 
rest  of  the  paper  to  an  account  of  the  potash  industry,  which, 
from  the  extent  of  Abraum  salt  disclosed  both  in  the  Prussian 
and  Anhalt  workings,  may  be  hereafter  developed  to  an  almost 
unlimited  extent  The  Anhalt  deposit  is  characterized  by 
the  quantity  of  kainite,  which  is  found  above  the  carnaUite. 
This  substance  is  used  pardy  crude  and  parUy  caJcined  for 
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spreading  on  the  fields ;  and  it  is  also  used  for  preparing 
pure  potassic  sulphate. 

The  chief  Stassfurt  manufacture,  however,  is  of  potassic 
chloride.  The  raw  material  from  the  mine  contains  50  to 
60  per  cent  of  camallite,  10  to  15  percent,  of  kieserite,  and 
25  to  30  per  cent  of  rock  salt,  and  the  operation  is  based 
upon  the  superior  solubility  of  the  camallite.  When, 
accordingly,  the  raw  substance  is  treated  with  warm  water 
insufficient  for  complete  solution,  the  carnallite  is  dissolved 
mainly.  This  solution  on  cooling  deposits  chloride  of  potas- 
sium and  sodium.  The  mother-liquor  on  evaporation  gives 
chloride  of  sodium,  and  double  sulphate  of  magnesium  and 
potassium,  and  the  liquor  from  this  by  concentration  chloride 
of  potassium,  or  artificial  camallite.  By  greater  concen- 
tration more  camallite  is  got,  which  on  treatment  like  natural 
carnallite  yields  very  pure  potassic  chloride.  The  strong 
solution  that  remains  consists  chiefly  of  magnesic  chloride 
and  bromide,  and  is  employed  for  making  pure  magnesic 
chloride  and  bromine. 

The  residues,  mentioned  atipve,  of  kieserite,  anhydrite, 
and  rock  salt,  are  utilised  in  various  ways ;  crude  and  puri- 
fied sulphate  of  magnesium  are  made,  and  chloride  of  mag- 
nesium. These  salts  are  said  to  be  largely  used  in  this 
country  in  finishing  light  cottons  and  increasing  their  weight; 
magnesic  chloride  has  been  appUed  to  artificial  stone 
making,  to  extinguishing  fires,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Bromine  also  is  produced  to  the  extent  of  30,000  kilo- 
grammes (about  30  tons)  per  annum  (p.  22). 

The  potassic  chloride,  got  from  tbe  camallite  as  above 
described,  is  recrystallized,  by  which  the  percentage  is  raised 
to  95-98,  but  usually  only  80  per  cent  is  supplied.  This 
salt  is  largely  consumed  in  preparing  saltpetre,  by  double 
decomposition  with  nitrate  of  sodium.  Potassic  carbonate 
is  also  made  from  it  by  Leblanc's  process,  and  quantities 
are  used  in  soap-boiling,  bleaching,  the  glass  and  alum  manu- 
factures. It  is  also  used  to  a  very  large  extent  not  only 
on  the  Continent  and  in  this  country,  but  even  in  America, 
as  a  fertilising  agent  This  branch  of  the  manufacture  has 
extended  with  the  knowledge  that  potassium  exercises  a 
marked  influence  upon  certain  crops,  and  is  indeed  abso- 
lutely required  by  them. 

At  this  point  the  author  indicates  a  difference  of  which 
the  agriculturist  would  do  well  to  take  heed,  that,  namely, 
between  the  amount  of  potash  actually  contained  as  potassic 
sulphate  in  a  potash-manure  and  the  amount  of  potassic 
chloride  equivalent  to  a  certain  amoimt  of  potash  (pp.  29-31). 
The  manures  prepared  at  Stassfurt,  which  are  advertised 
under  a  great  variety  of  names,  and  are  recommended  for  as 
great  a  variety  of  crops,  are  either  simply  potassic  salts 
(chloride  alone,  sulphate  alone,  or  a  mixture)  more  or  less 
pure,  or  are  phosphatic  or  other  manures  to  which  a  certain 
proportion  of  potassic  salts  has  been  added.  The  con- 
sumption in  this  way,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  is 
considerable;  of  270  million  kilogrammes  (not  quite  270,000 
tons)  of  potash  salts  raised  in  1869,  25  to  30  million  kilo- 
grammes were  made  up  for  manures,  and  the  quantity  will  in 
all  likelihood  increase. 

The  author  discusses  (pp.  35-39)  the  tax  on  salt  and  its 
influence  on  the  whole  industry.  He  points  out  how  heavily 
it  presses  upon  those  least  able  to  endure  it,  and  how  it 
prevents  the  Stassfurt  salt  from  competing  with  the  English. 
In  the  case  of  salt  for  cattle-feeding  or  for  manufacturing 
purposes  the  tax  is  removed,  but  the  salt  by  mixture  must 
be  rendered  unfit  for  domestic  use.  The  regulations  on  this 
point  are  strictly  enforced,  and  when  salt  is  sold  the  use  for 
which  it  is  intended  must  be  stated  in  writing  (p.  38). 

The  demand  for  potassium  compounds  is  increasing 
rapidly  every  year,  and  there  are  some  twenty  works  in  full 


operation  at  Stassfiut,  following  different  methods  for  ex- 
tracting the  chloride  and  preparing  the  different  salts.  The 
usual  indications  of  a  manufacturing  district  are  obvious : 
chimneys,  smoke,  railways,  dense  population,  no  vegetation; 
and  the  bright  material  side  of  a  great  industry  in  full  glow. 
But  the  author  mentions  that  there  is  also  a  dark  side 
(p.  21). 

This  paper  being  occupied  mainly  with  the  industrial 
question  aUudes  only  incidentally  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  deposits  have  been  formed.  The  generally  held  view  is 
that  the  salts  have  solidified  from  a  slowly  evaporating  salt 
lake,  and  that  the  order  of  deposit  represents  the  diflferent 
solubilities  of  the  salts ;  the  least  soluble  rock  salt  depositing 
first  at  the  bottom,  and  the  Abraum  salt,  consisting  of  the 
most  soluble  salts  which  crystalUzed'  only  when  the  water 
had  evaporated  completely  away,  existing  of  course  at  the 
top.  The  Stassfurt  basin  appears  to  have  been  nothing  else 
than  a  great  salt  pan,  and  some  of  the  double  salts  found  in 
it  have  been  obtained  by  careful  evaporation  of  sea  water. 
But  while  this  view  may  be  on  the  whole  correct,  there  are 
questions,  to  answer  which  it  does  not  attempt  The  forma- 
tion of  stassfurtite,  for  example,  which  is  found  in  isolated 
masses  distributed  irregularly,  is  not  understood,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  kainite  must  have  been  effected  under  conditions 
which  have  not  as  yet  been  imitated  in  the  laboratory. 

Other  deposits  containing  potassium  exist  in  other  parts 
of  Europe,  and  in  particular  at  Kaluscz,  in  Gallicia.  From 
a  variety  of  circumstances,  however,  operations  at  these 
places  have  not  become  so  extensive  as  at  Stassfurt,  so  that 
in  the  meantime  the  main  supplies  of  the  potassium  com- 
pounds come  from  the  great  Magdeburg  basin. 

XI I.  On  the  2nd  of  August  last,  the  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Friedrich-Wilhelm 
Institute  and  Military  Medical  Academy  in  Berlin,  Dr.  Hof- 
mann  delivered  a  very  clever  address,  taking  as  his  text  the 
services  to  Materia  Medica  rendered  by  Organic  Chemistry^ 
The  author  begins  with  tracing  the  boundaries  of  organic 
chemistry  as  they  at  present  exist  It  is  shown  that,  while 
the  chemical  elements  seldom  form  more  than  two  to  five 
compounds  with  each  other,  there  is  a  prominent  exception 
in  the  case  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  Of  these  two  elements, 
not  only  a  very  large  number  of  compounds  is  known  and 
described,  but  from  the  knowledge  gained  by  their  study  it 
would  appear  that  there  is  hardly  a  limit  to  the  number  of 
possible  hydrocarbons.  Among  those  known  are  bodies, 
solid,  liquid,  gaseous,  of  the  most  varying  physical  and 
chemical  properties. 

Into  these  hydrocarbons  other  elements,  oxygen,  chlorine, 
nitrogen,  &c.,  can  be  worked  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  with 
the  production  of  changes  the  elucidation  of  which  is  at 
present  the  chief  task  of  chemistry.  So  much  has  been 
achieved  as  to  enable  chemists,  with  some  amount  of  cer- 
tainty, to  forecast  the  changes  and  to  anticipate  the  con- 
stitution and  properties  of  bodies  resulting  from  a  reaction. 

The  interest  in  these  hydrocarbons  and  their  derivatives 
is  much  heightened  when  it  is  known  that  it  is  of  them 
mainly  that  a  great  part  of  plants  and  animals  consists. 
Thus  the  hydrocarbons  are  combustible,  and  yield  as  pro- 
ducts carbonic  anhydride  and  water.  So,  too,  do  plants  and 
animals.  From  this  circumstance  the  hydrocarbons  and 
their  derivatives  were  called  organic,  it  having  been  by  the- 
study  of  organisms  that  chemists  first  became  acquainted 
with  them.  At  first,  discoveries  were  rapidly  made,  but 
inability  to  produce  even  the  simplest  compounds  found  in 
an  organism  led  to  the  supposition  that  these  bodies  were  of 
a  kind  and  were  the  effects  of  forces  diflfering  from  any  thiat 
could  be  imitated  by  art.  This  view,  however,  has  now 
changed,  and  bodies  which  were  formerly  ipbt^ffl^^k^pa 
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plants  or  animals  alone  can  now  be  fabricated  by  the 
chemist,  who  has  at  his  disposal  only  the  elements  com- 
posing them. 

Still,  while  the  earlier  partition-walls  which  were  raised 
between  organic  and  inorganic  chemistry  have  almost 
entirely  disappeared,  the  remarkable  properties  of  the  carbon 
compounds  will  continue  to  separate  them  from  other 
bodies  and  to  demand  separate  study  and  treatment. 

Having  thus  displayed  the  compass  and  nature  of  organic 
chemistry,  the  author  next  recapitiilates  the  services  rendered 
by  it  to  materia  medica. 

The  first  step  in  the  progress  of  organic  chemistry  was 
the  result  of  improved  methods  of  analysis.  By  a  more 
skilful  use  of  solvents,  for  example,  complex  mixtures  were 
separated  into  proximate  constituents,  better  defined  in 
form,  composition,  and  properties.  Belonging  to  this  stage 
is  the  separation  from  opium  of  morphia  and  other  bodies, 
of  prussic  acid  from  bitter  almond  oil,  of  valerianic  acid 
from  valerian  root.  Of  these  materia  medica  took  possession. 
Soon,  however,  came  a  change  in  the  mode  of  investigation. 
The  definite  proximate  principals  themselves  were  subjected 
to  the  action  of  the  most  powerful  chemical  agents,  under 
varying  conditions  of  time,  concentration,  and  temperature, 
and  thus  entirely  new  bodies  were  got  During  this  period 
other  alcohols  were  discovered,  and  one  of  these — amylic 
alcohol— *was  found  in  the  distillers'  residue  called  fusel  oil 
It  had  been  found  that  spirit  of  wine  and  wood  spirit,  by 
oxidation,  yielded  each  an  acid ;  and  amylic  alcohol  was 
subjected  to  the  same  action.  How-  great  was  the  surprise 
when  it  was  found  to  be  identical  wiQi  valerianic  acid  got 
from  the  root.  This  was  a  boon  to  materia  medica,  for  so 
long  as  the  root  was  the  only  source,  the  acid  was  scarce, 
but  when  it  was  found  that  it  could  be  derived  from  a  fluid, 
to  be  rid  of  which  most  speedily  was  the  aim  of  the  distiller, 
the  acid  was  at  once  prepared  on  a  large  scale,  and 
converted  into  the  valuable  zinc  and  bismuth  valerianates. 
Similar  instances,  described  at  length  by  the  author,  are 
aflforded  by  lactic  acid,  now  got  from  sugar,  succinic 
acid,  from  malic  acid,  and  benzoic  acid,  manufactured  from 
hippuric  acid.  There  are  natural  products,  too,  such  as  oil 
of  mustard,  which  are  prepared  now,  not  from  their  native 
sources,  but  artificially,  by  the  reactions  which  the  study  of 
their  constitution  in  the  laboratory  has  shown  will  produce 
them ;  and  it  is  likely  that  with  the  progress  of  synthesis 
drugs  got  hitherto  only  by  analysis  and  in  small  quantity 
will  be  fabricated  extensively  from  their  proximate  con- 
stituents. 

In  the  preceding  instances,  the  gain  to  materia  medica  lay, 
not  in  absolutely  new  bodies  discovered,  but  rather  in  the 
methods  by  which  bodies  already  known  and  used  could  be  ob- 
tained more  abundantly.  Absolutely  new  bodies,  however, 
gradually  came  to  light,  and  a  rich  crop  of  these  has  been 
yielded  by  the  method  of  destructive  distillation,  a  method 
which  has  largely  extended  the  field  of  organic  chemistry. 
In  particular,  two  of  these  bodies,  creosote  and  carbolic 
acid,  have  proved  of  the  greatest  value  in  surgery  and 
hygiene. 

The  next  stage  was  that  of  substitution.  The  effect  of 
strong  nitric  acid  in  decomposing  complicated  bodies  was 
tolerably  well  understood,  but  cases  had  been  observed  in 
which  the  new  products  were  not  simply  oxidized,  but 
contained  nitrogen  derived  from  the  acid.  Hence,  for  a 
time,  every  substance  was  subjected  to  its  action,  and  many 
important  compounds  were  discovered — nitrobenzol,  picric 
acid,  xyloidin,  gun-cotton  (to  which  the  author  might  have 
added  nitroglycerin).  From  gun-cotton,  collodion  has  been 
prepared,  which,  in  so  far  as  it  is  used  in  surgery,  is  a  contri- 
bution to  materia  medica. 


Of  more  importance  than  nitric  acid  as  a  means  of 
transforming  bodies  is  chlorine,  the  effect  of  which  has  been 
examined  with  great  minuteness.  Of  the  almost  countless 
bodies  containing  chlorine,  chloroform  and  chloral  are  for 
the  physician  of  the  highest  interest  The  author  describes 
the  discovery  of  these  bodies  and  of  their  properties  at  too 
great  length  for  us  to  follow.  He  points  out  the  purely 
scientific  discovery  of  the  properties  of  chloral,  and  shows 
that  Liebreich's  was  one  of  the  comparatively  few  instances 
of  a  discovery  made  deliberately.  Its  success  is  evinced 
by  the  fact  that,  whereas  previous  to  its  medical  apphca- 
tion  not  more  than  two  or  three  pounds  in  all  had  been 
prepared,  chloral  hydrate  is  now  manufactured  in  Berlin 
alone  at  the  rate  of  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  every  day. 

A  further  extension  of  the  doctrine  of  substitution  has 
produced  equally  remarkable  results.  Bodies  have  been 
found  to  change  entirely  their  physiological  properties  by  the 
addition  of  one  or  more  elements,  or  even  by  a  change  in 
the  way  the  elements  are  combined.  For  instance,  anti- 
mony in  its  tartrate  is  emetic,  and  arsenic  in  its  oxide  and 
hydride  is'  highly  poisonous,  whereas  the  stibonium  com- 
pounds and  cacodylic  acid  have  lost  these  properties. 
Still  more  recently  there  has  been  described  a  remarkable 
change  of  properties  in  strychnine  and  other  alkaloids  by 
the  substitution  of  part  of  their  hydrogen  by  methyl. 

These  are  subjects  of  almost  unlimited  extent,  which 
hitherto  have  attracted  almost  no  notice.  What  the  ten- 
dency is  to  be  is  obvious.  Just  as  in  dyeing  different 
colours  are  now  attained,  not  by  mixtures,  but  by  changes  in 
the  constitution  of  the  colouring  matter  itself,  so  physiological 
effects  will  come  to  be  produced,  not  by  a  mixture  of  drugs, 
but  by  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  substance. 

This  address  is  an  ingenious  blending  of  historical  de- 
velopment of  chemical  ideas  and  methods  with  a  matter-of- 
fact  account  of  one  of  the  economic  applications  of  them. 
At  first  it  appears  a  simple  and  perhaps  even  apologetic 
statement  of  facts ;  but  attention  discloses  an  under-current 
of  argument  which  is  none  the  less  powerful  that  it  is 
marked.  It  contains,  indeed,  a  tacit  protest  against  the 
maintenance  of  a  supposed  difference  or  antagonism  between 
scientific  and  technical  chemistry.  Very  clever,  too,  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  author  at  starting  gets  rid  of  the 
encumbering  epithet  "  organic,"  and  yet  avoids  the  phrase 
"carbon,"  chemistry,  though  it  be  by  a  sacrifice,  or  at 
least  an  inversion,  of  the  whole  history  of  the  subject.  Into 
this  we  have  not  space  to  enter.  The  address  will  be  found 
worthy  of  perusal.  John  Ferguson. 


Notes  of  Discoveries  and  Scientific  Work. 

Chemistry, 

The  Meteorite  of  Ibbenbuhren,  Westphalia. — This  stone  was 
seen  to  fall  on  the  17th  June,  1870,  its  descent  being  attended  by  the 
usual  phenomena  of  light  and  sound.  A  fragment  became  detached  at 
the  time,  and  was  found  between  three  and  four  hundred  paces  from  the 
aerolite.  The  latter  weighed  about  two  kilogrammes,  had  a  density  of 
3*4,  and  was  covered  with  a  uniform  black  crust.  It  was  recently 
examined  by  Prof.  Vom  Rath,  who  has  communicated  his  results  to 
the  Berlin  Academy  (Der  Naturforscher,  No.  19,  153).  The  mass  of 
the  stone  is  white,  or  of  a  greyish-white  colour,  and  encloses  numerous 
crystalline  granules,  having  a  pale  yellowish-green  hue.  The  two  con- 
stituents are  identical  in  composition,  being  a  bronzite  (MgFe)SiOs. 
The  meteoric  bronzites  are  distinguished  from  terrestrial  species  by 
their  large  proportion  of  iron  oxide.  We  are  now  acauainted  with  four 
meteorites  each  consisting  of  a  single  silicate  :  the  Chassigny  stone,  of 
olivin  ;  the  Bishopville  meteorite,  of  enstatite ;  and  those  of  Manegaum 
and  Ibbenbuhren,  of  bronzite. 

Aldol. — Wurtz  has  announced  the  discovery  of  an  organic  compound 
exhibiting  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  properties  of  an  alcohol  and  an 
aldehyde  {Revue  scUntifique^  No.  49,  1171).  With  acetic  acid  it  forms 
an  acetic  ether  hke  aldehyde,  while       '  -  -  ..  _ 
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metallic  mirror.  The  new  body,  which  is  regarded  as  belonging  to 
a  type  differing  frorti  those  already  known,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  a 
mixture  of  water  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  methylic  aldehyde  at  a  low 
temperature.  After  the  lapse  of  eight  days  the  liquid  is  to  be  neutralised, 
extruded  with  ether,  and  after  the  removal  of  this  solvent  by  evapora- 
tion, the  residue  is  to  be  distilled  in  vacuo.  In  this  way  a  colourless 
liquid  is  obtained,  which  in  about  twelve  hours  acquires  the  consistence 
of  thick  syrup  of  sugar.  According  to  more  recent  information  {Ber, 
Datt.  Chem.  Gesell.  Berlin^  No.  1 1,  533),  the  new  alcohol  possesses 
the  composition  C4HbO^  and  has  a  density  of  i'i2o8  at  o^  of  11094 
at  16°,  and  of  i'o8i6  at  49^*6.  Its  co-efficient  of  refraction  is  for  the 
sodium  line  1*458.  If  aldol  be  heated  to  100°  with  three  times  its 
weight  of  anhydrous  acetic  acid,  two  acetides  are  formed  ;  one  boils  in 
vacuo  at  100^,  and  has  the  composition  C4HjO(C,H|0,),  the  other 
passes  over  between  150°  and  160  ,  and  appears  from  analysis  to  agree 
in  composition  with  diacetate  of  crotoniddehyde,  C^HQCCtHsO,)!. 
Nitric  acid  oxidises  aldol  with  great  energy,  forming  oxalic  and  other 
acids  which  have  not  as  yet  been  investigated.  Phosphorous  penta- 
chloride  acts  on  aldol  with  great  violence,  and  converts  it  mto  a  chloride, 
C4H7CI,,  that  undergoes  decomposition  by  distillation,  forming  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and,  it  is  probable,  the  chloride  of  crotonaddehyde, 
C4lIaClj.  The  ether  of  aldol,  (C4HyOa)aO  =  CgHuO,,  boils,  under  a 
pressure  of  2  ctm.,  at  137°,  and  separates  from  water  in  crystals 
that  melt  at  155°.  Both  aldol  and  its  ether  act  very  powerfully  on 
Fehling's  copper  solution.  When  treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
or  nitric  acid,  aldol  breaks  up  into  water  and  crotonaldehyde  and  some 
resinous  products.  Wurtz  directs  attention  to  the  important  part  that 
methylic  aldehyde  probably  plays  in  vegetation  in  respect  to  the  pro- 
duction of  certain  substances  met  with  in  plants.  He  shows  that 
methylic  aldehyde  may  arise  from  a  partial  reduction  of  carbonic  acid  : 

CO,-i-HjO-0,=CH,0, 
of  which  several  molecules  may,  by  a  condensation  analogous  to  that 
observed  in  ethylic  aldehyde,  produce  bodies  that  in  several  cases  are 
alcohols,  and  in  one  aldehyde.     Carbohydrates  are  instances  of  this. 

Zeunerite. — A.  Weisbach,  in  a  letter  from  Freiberg,  published  in  the 
yahrbtuhfur  Miner alogie  (part  ii.),  states  that  the  supposed  chalcolite  ac- 
companying the  new  minerals  trogerite  and  walpurgine,  recently  found 
in  the  Weisser  Hirsch  Mine  of  Neustadtel,  is  lil^ewise  a  new  mineral 
species.  It  completely  resembles  chalcolite  as  regards  lustre,  hardness, 
colour,  crystallization,  and  cleavage,  but  differs  from  it  in  density,  the 
latter  approaching  3*2.  Zeunerite  contains  no  phosphoric  acid,  and 
varies  from  chalcolite  in  containing  arsenic  acid  in  the  place  of  that  acid. 
The  mean  of  two  analyses  accorded  with  the  formula 

3CuO,6UaO„2Asa04, 12H  jO, 
that  of  chalcolite  being 

3CuO,6U,03,3PaO„  I2H,0. 

Heterogenite. — Under  this  name  A.  Frenzel  describes  [Journal fiir 
pj-akt.  C/iem.  No.  9,  407)  a  new  mineral  occurring  with  lithiophorite  in 
the  Wolfgang  Meessen  Mine  at  Schneeberg.  It  is  an  amorphous  sub- 
stance of  a  black  or  brownish-black  colour,  has  but  little  lustre,  and 
forms  uniform  masses  ;  its  hardness  is  that  of  calcspar,  and  it  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  3-44.  It  has  a  composition  corresponding  with  the 
formula  CoO,2Co303,6HaO.  It  was  at  first  taken-  for  asbolan,  but 
contains  too  small  a  quantity  of  manganese  for  qualitative  deter- 
mination. Associated  with  it  are  pharmacolite  and  a  red-coloured 
calcspar. 

Ozone.— It  has  been  observed  by  Prof.  H.  H.  Croft,  of  University  Col- 
lege, Toronto  {American  Jour,  of  Science^  June,  465),  that  a  syrupy 
solution  of  iodic  acid,  prepared  by  Millon's  method,  if  evaporated  over 
sulphuric  acid,  emits  a  strong  odour  of  ozone  as  soon  as  crystals  begin  tp 
form.  The  experiment  has  been  made  repeatedly,  and  no  change  is 
noticed  when  a  few  crystals  begin  to  form,  but  the  strong  smell  of  ozone 
is  noticed  as  soon  as  the  crystallization  has  fully  set  in.  Mr.  Sterry 
Hunt,  by  way  of  accounting  for  this  phenomena,  ascribes  it  to  a  partial 
deoxidation  similar  to  that  which  produces  ozone  when  permanganates 
arc  decomposed ;  the  author,  however,  considers  this  explanation  in- 
sufficient.—L.  Casiushas  determined  {Ber,  DeiU,  Oiem,  Gesell,  Berlin^ 
No.  II,  520)  the  co-efficient  of  absorption  of  ozone  by  water.  Ozone  was 
formed  by  Soret's  method,  and  passed  through  water  for  two  hours  at 
temperatures  from  ^'^  to  3".  The  water  at  the  end  of  this  lime  pos- 
sessed in  a  high  degree  the  characteristic  odour  of  ozone.  Potassium 
iodide  turned  it  brownish-yellow — an  excess  of  the  water  easily  destroy- 
ing the  colour  and  converting  the  iodine  into  iodic  acid,  while  litmus 
and  indigo  are  readily  bleached.  A  solution  of  thallium  oxide  soon 
deposited  brown  flocks  of  peroxide.  Silver  leaf  remains  unchanged  in 
ozone  water  for  any  length  of  time,  provided  it  be  entirely  immersed  in 
the  liquid ;  if  any  air  be  present,  peroxide  is  formed,  and  the  smell  dis- 
appears. According  to  an  examination  made  by  Bunsen's  volumetric 
method,  looo  cc.  of  water  take  up  in  addition  to  oxygen  from  four 
to  five  cub.  cent,  of  ozone. 

The  Inorganio  Constituents  of  Blood.— An  elaborate  paper,  treat- 
ing this  question,  and  containing  the  results  of  many  analyses  made  by 
the  author  in  the  laboratory  of  Prof.  Strieker,  is  published  by  AJarisch, 


of  Vienna,  in  the  Ann,  der  Chemie,  June,  1870,  236.  A  mean  of  four 
analyses  of  the  blood  of  the  dog  gave  the  following  number  as  consti- 
tuents of  100  parts  : — 

Phosphoric  anhydride 0*1103 

Sulphuric  anhydride 0*0358 

Chlorine 0*2805 

Potash 0*0342 

Soda      . 0*3748 

Lime 0*01x2 

Magnesia 0*0058 

Iron  oxide o'o^S 

A  paper  by  Boussingault  was  read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
{Revtte  scientifique.  No.  49,  1 171)  on  the  constant  presence  of  iron  in 
the  tissues.  He  finds  that  the  flesh  of  a  large  species  of  snail  contains 
about  the  same  amount  of  iron  that  is  found  in  beef,  the  former  being 
0*0036  per  cent.,  the  latter  0*0048  per  cent.  The  white  blood  of 
MoUusca  contains,  he  believes,  about  the  same  amount  of  iron  as  the 
red  blood  of  Vertebrata.  

Zoology, 

The  Sense  of  Sight  in  Birds.— Dr.  R.  J.  Lee  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  {Proe,  Roy.  Soc,  May)  that  in  Birds  perfection  of  sight 
depends  on  the  power  of  accommodation  of  the  eye  to  distance  and  on 
the  development  and  character  of  the  ciliary  muscle :  a  conclusion 
which  is  supported  by  M.  Tegetmeier's  observations  on  pigeons.  He 
expresses  a  belief  that  **  homing,*'  as  it  is  termed,  in  the  Antwerp 
pigeon  is  the  result  not  of  instinct,  but  of  observation.  These  pigeons 
have  to  be  trained  stage  by  stage,  or  they  are  certain  to  be  lost.  The 
best  of  them  refuse  to  fly  in  a  fog  or  in  the  dark.  They  seek  in  new 
localities  some  known  landmark,  and  their  gyrations  gradually  increase 
till  they  descry  some  familiar  object,  when  they  recollect  their  route 
and  fly  straight  ahead.  The  objection  that  no  pigeon  can  possibly  see 
two  hundred  miles  ahead  is  in  direct  opposition  to  aeronautic  experience, 
Mr.  Glaisher,  at  an  altitude  of  half  a  mile,  having  been  able  to  trace 
the  course  of  the  Thames  from  the  Nore  to  Richmond. 

Beoent  Fossil  Msm. — In  the  Popular  Science  R^ir^v  for  July,  Prof. 
Morris  gives  a  short  report  on  the  recent  discovery  of  a  sub-fossil 
human  skeleton  in  a  cave  in  the  south  of  France,  with  some  introductory 
remarks  on  .the  few  cases  in  which  the  remains  of  man  have  been  found 
associated  with  those  of  extinct  animals.  The  most  recent  discovery 
was  made  early  this  year  in  one  of  the  great  caves  (Baousse-rousse)  of 
the  Italian  frontier  (near  Mentone),  by  Dr.  E.  Riviere.  The  skeleton, 
which  is  that  of  an  ordinary-sized  man,  is  entire,  with  the  exception  of 
the  ribs  that  have  been  broken  by  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent 
soil.  The  legs  crossed  in  a  natural  position,  and  the  arms  folded  near 
the  head,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  man  to  whom  they  belonged  died 
during  sleep  (?),  and  that  his  remains  were  carefully  covered  over 
without  disturbing  the  earth  beneath.  Mr.  Moggridge  believes 
that  it  is  an  instance  of  interment  during  the  stone  age,  and  late  in 
that  period. 

Noie  sur  les  Singes  fossiles  IrouvJs  en  Italic,,  prkidk  d''un  aperfu  sur  Ics 
quadrumanes  fossiles  en  giniral.  By  Forsyth  .Major. — Some  fossil  re- 
mains of  monkeys  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Amo,  and  of  Pliocene  age, 
are  considered  by  the  author  to  have  belonged  to  a  species  closely 
allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  monkey  stiU  found  living  on  the 
rocks  of  Gibraltar  (Macacus  inuus).  A  mandible  discovered  at  Monte 
Bamboli,  in  Tuscany,  is  referred  by  Gervais  to  the  genus  Cercopithecus, 
Fossil  remains  of  monkeys  are  extremely  rare ;  in  Europe  they  have 
been  found  only  at  the  following  localities :  Woodbridge,  Suffolk  (the 
Eocene  Eopithecus) ;  Wiirtemberg,  Swiss  Jura,  Ziirich,  and  the  south 
of  France  (Montpelfier), 

Ceratodus. — An  abstract  of  Dr.  Giinther's  papers  on  this  fish  appears 
in  the  Popular  Soience  Revieiv  for  July,  with  addition  of  some  later 
observations.  The  author  draws  attention  to  the  remarkable  fact  that 
the  Ganoid  family  of  Sirenidae  coincides,  as  regards  geographical  range,, 
with  the  Teleosteous  family  of  Osteoglossidae^  and- shows  that  repiesen* 
tatives  of  both  these  natural  families,  which  externally  are  so  similar 
and  structurally  so  dissimilar  to  each  other,  are  found  in  the  same 
freshwaters  of  the  tropical  regions  of  America,  Australia,  and  Africa. 
It  is  only  in  the  East  Indian  Archipelago  that  the  Ganoid  representa- 
tive of  the  Teleosteous  Osieoglossum  fomiosum  has  not  yet  been  found. 
Osieoglossum  formosum  has  hitherto  been  met  with  in  Sumatra,  Banka, 
and  Borneo ;  and  as  scarcely  anything  is  known  at  present  of  the  inland 
fishes  of  the  latter  island,  the  author  thinks  it  highly  probable  that  a 
Ganoid  fish  may  be  discovered  there. 

The  Bulletin  de  la  Sociiti  imp^riaU  des  Naturalistes  de  Afosam, 
vol.  xliv.  Nos.  3  and  4,  contains  the  following  zoological  papers  :  i.  J. 
Borsenkow,  On  the  Development  of  the  Ovary  of  the  Fowl,  and  its  deve- 
lopment during  the  first  period  of  life;  pp.  1 1-60.  2.  J.  H.  Hochhuth, 
Enumeration  of  Coleoptera  hitherto  found  in  the  Russian  provinces  of 
Kiev  and  Volhynia  (continued);  pp.  85-177.  3.  L.  Sabaneef,  Catalogue 
of  the  Mammals,  Birds,  Reptiles,  and  Fishes  of  the  Middle  Ural;  pp. 
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of  Harold  and  Gemminger;  pp.  279-287.     5.  H.  Trautschold,  On  the 
I'rimogeniture  of  Trilobites.     The  last  paper  is  polemical,  and  directed 
against  Barrande,  who,  in  his  work,   Les  Trilobites   (1871),   showed 
that  the  appearance  and  distribution  of  the  first  organisms  in  the  strata 
of  the  primordial  era  is  decidedly  opposed  to  the  Darwinian  doctrine. 
He  maintained  that  the  lowest  organisms  do  not  precede  more  highly 
organized  animals,   and   more  especially   that   tlic  higher  Trilobites 
existed  long  before  the  lower  Cephalopodes  and  Acephales.  Trautschold's 
case  against  Barrande  is  based  on  the  following  arguments  :    i.  The 
fact  of  our  not  finding  Foramini/cra,  with  the  exception  of  the  very 
doubtful  Eozoon,  Acephala^  &c.,  or  their  representatives,  in  strata  where 
we  should  expect  them,  cannot  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  their  non- 
existence, since  the  sea- water  in  which  they  lived  differs  to  a  great  extent 
from  the  salt-water  of  the  present  period  in  its  chemical  composition, 
containing  a  far  less  quantity  of  salts  ;  and  it  consequently  follows  that 
those  animals  were  probably  not  p^o^'^ded  with  hard  shells,  which  alone 
could  have  been  preserved.     2.    A  striking  example  of  the  gradual 
change  of  animals  in  the  progress  of  time  is  afiforded  by  the  fossil  shells 
of  a  high  sea  cliff  near  Kertsch,  where  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the 
forms  of  Cardium  in  the  higher  strata  are  the  descendants  of  those 
having  very  different  shells  in  the  lower.     3.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose 
organisms  living  under  constantly  varying  conditions  should  undergo 
no  change.     Every  kind  of  organism  has  a  limited  period  of  existence 
only  ;    some,  being  unable  to  survive  a  change  of  external  physical 
conditions,  perish ;  others,  according  to  their  innate  power  of  accom- 
modating themselves  to  such  a  change,  or  according  to  the  more  or  less 
favourable  conditions  of  their  surroundings,  are  developed  into  lower 
or  higher  forms.     Low  and  high  organisms  will  consequently  be  foimd 
in  association  at  all  times  and  in  each  horizon. 

We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  9f  two  eminent  zoologists. 
Dr.  William  Stimpson,  Secretary  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences, 
the  indefatigable  investigator  of  marine  Invertebrates,  died  at  Ilchester, 
Maryland,  on  the  26th  May.  The  total  destruction  of  his  magnificent 
collections  of  specimens,  books,  and  manuscripts,  by  the  Chicago  fire 
proved  too  terrible  a  blow  for  a  man  of  his  delicate  constitution. — Mr. 
T.  C.  Jerdon,  the  celebrated  Indian  ornithologist,  died  last  month  at 
Upper  Norwood.  Only  about  a  year  since  he  returned  to  Europe  with 
tlie  purpose  of  arranging  the  collections  made  during  the  last  two  years 
of  his  travels  in  India.  The  cause  of  his  death  was  chronic  dyserftery, 
from  which  he  had  obtained  but  temporary  relief. 

Dr.  Kuno  Fischef,  the  eloquent  writer  and  lecturer  on  philosophy, 
has  accepted  a  chair  at  Heidelberg. 
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History. 

Matthaei  Parisiensis  Chronica  Majora.    Ed.  II.  R.  Luard.    Vol.  I. 

The  Creation  to  1066.     (Rolls  Series.) 
Official  Corre8i>ondence  of  Thomas  Bekynton,  Secretary  to  King 

Henry  VI.,   and  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.      Ed.  G.  Williams. 

Two  volumes.     (Rolls  Series.) 

The  Chronicle  of  Matthew  Paris ^  the  monk  of  St.  Albans, 
who  wrote  under  Henry  III.,  was  printed  by  Archbishop 
Parker  in  such  a  way  that  the  historian  has  never  yet  had 


justice  done  to  him.  Editors  at  that  time  corrected  the  copy 
made  for  them  from  the  original  manuscript  by  a  careless 
transcriber,  so  as  to  get  something  like  sense  out  of  it,  but 
seldom  referred  to  the  manuscript  for  themselves.  Even 
Henry  Wharton  pleads  this  excuse  for  the  state  of  some 
of  the  passages  which  he  has  printed  in  the  Anglia  Sacra, 
Parker,  however,  altered  even  more  than  such  an  excuse 
would  justify ;  and  it  only  needs  a  slight  comparison  of  the 
real  text  as  given  by  Mr.  Luard  with  the  first  edition  in 
157 1  to  discover  the  real  state  of  the  case. 

The  early  part  of  the  Chronicle  is  based  on  a  previous 
compilation  made  at  St.  Albans ;  and  the  question  of  the  real 
authorship  is  difficult.     It  is  nearly  identical  with  the  similar 
Chronicles  known  under  the  names  of  Roger  of  Wendover 
and    Matthew  of  Westminster ;    and  yet  these  have   been 
quoted,  as  if  independent  authorities,  even  by  writers  hke 
Lappenberg  and  Earle,  not  to  mention  Sharon  Turner.     In 
reality,  says  Mr.  Luard,  the  earlier  portion  of  "  Matthew  of 
Westminster  "  is  a  transcript,  with  additions  and  omissions, 
of  the  MS.  of  Matthew  Paris  at  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge — a  transcript  made  at  St.  Albans  itself,  and  then 
lent  for  transcription  to  other  monasteries:  the  earliest  of 
the    many  MSS.    of    Matthew  of  Westminster    is    in   the 
Chetham  Library,  at  Manchester ;  and  this  is  the  source  of 
all  the  rest.     In  one  place  the  Corpus  MS.  has  "  Athelmus 
Wintoniensis  "  (an  error  for  Wiltoniensis)  "  co,"  for  "  comes  " 
— the  MSS.  of  Westminster  read  **  cor,"  except  the  Eton  MS., 
which  has  "  episcopus  "  :  Parker  prints  "  episcopus,"  and  on 
the  strength  of  this  an  Athelm  has  been  inserted  in  the  lists 
of  the  bishops   of  Winchester.     Similarly,  Roger  of  Wen- 
dover, in  his  first  part,  seems  to  copy  the  same  compilation 
as  the  Corpus  MS.  of  Matthew  Paris.     The  author  of  this 
laborious  compilation,  used  by  Paris  and  Wendover  as  the 
basis  of  their  histories,  and  the  source  of  the  popular  com- 
pendium called  by  Matthew  of  Westminster's  name,  is  un- 
known, having   been  soon  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the 
greater  fame  of  his  successors.     Perhaps  he  was  the  author 
of  the  Life  of  Offa  also,  of  which  he  quotes  pieces ;  and  he 
must  have  written  just  about  the  time  of  the  struggle  which 
led  to  the  granting  of  Magna  Charta.     He  consulted  a  very 
large  number  of  sources,  which  Mr.  Luard  has  most  carefully 
traced  out,  but  he  has  been  the  author  of  endless  confusion 
in   early   dates   and   facts;    the   MS.    of  the   Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle  which  he  used  was  the  "  Peterborough  "  one ;  but 
he  did  not  always  understand  it     It  shows  how  httle  we 
have  really  lost  by  the  destruction  of  the  monasteries,  that 
we  still  possess  almost  every  author  which  he  did.     The  hst 
of  authors  used  by  him  is  given  by  the  editor;  and  it  is 
especially  interesting  as   showing  what,  probably,  was  the 
extent  of  the  historical  hbrary  at  SL  Albans,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century;  we  may  compare  it  with 
other  lists  in  Edwards'  History  of  Libraries,     Perhaps  an 
annal  of  Northumbria  and  one  of  Kent  lay  before  him, 
which  are  not  now  known  to  exist,  and  one  or  two  Saints' 
Lives ;  but  the  Historical  Commission  may  still  find  them 
for  us.      In  one  place,   when  copying  Henry  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, he  interprets  "secunda  usus  fortuna"  as  meaning 
"  being  victorious  on  a  second  occasion,"  and  has  actually 
introduced  an  account  of  a  second  victory,  a.d.  836.     H^ 
translates  the  Anglo-Saxon  thriddan  healfre  "  three  and  a 
half,"  instead  of  "  two  and  a  half;"  and  where  the  Chronicle 
calls  a  comet   "feaxede  (hairy)  star,"  the  compiler  says, 
"vexede  sterre."     Such   was   the  St  Albans   compilation, 
which  Matthew  Paris  used  as   the  basis   of  his    history, 
making,  however,  certain  corrections  and  additions.     With 
his  notes  on  Merlin's  prophecy,  we  may  compare  the  very 
curious  commentary  by  John  of  Cornwall,  in  Greith's  Spi- 
cilegium  Faticanum  (Frauenfeld,  1838),  pp.  99-106,  which 
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quotes  some  of  the,  original  Celtic  words,  a  fact  which  does 
not  seem  to  be  generally  known.  For  the  really  valuable 
part  of  Matthew  Paris,  we  must  wait  for  Mr.  Luard's  fol- 
lowing volumes,  where  his  careful  editing  will  be  of  material 
service  to  the  cause  of  English  history.  Petrie's  Monutnenta 
only  gave  the  parts  of  authors  which  were  valuable  as  original 
authorities ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  criticize  or  value  aright 
the  work  of  any  mediaeval  writer  unless  we  have  before  us 
the  whole  history  as  he  conceived  it,  and  can  see  how  he 
carried  out  his  conception.  The  relation  of  the  mediaeval 
chroniclers  to  each  other  is  still  a  very  vexed"  question,  to 
which  Mr.  Luard  has  here  contributed  some  material 
evidence. 

We  pass  into  a  very  different  region  when  we  take  up 
Bishop    Bekynton's    Correspondence,      The    manuscript    in 
the  Lambeth  library  is  a  Letter-book,  compiled  probably 
under  Bekynton*s  immediate  direction,  and  extending  over 
a  period  of  more  than  half  a  century — from  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  to  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VL 
The   documents  illustrate  both    the  foreign  relations  and 
the  domestic   condition   of  England,  and   throw  light  on 
the  private  life  and  character  of  one  of  the  most  able  and 
active  ecclesiastics  of  the  time — z.  time  when  the  servants  of 
tlie  Crown  were  rewarded  with  high  offices  in  the  Church,  as 
the  approved  method  of  paying  them  for  their  services.     Sir 
Harris  Nicolas  had  already  translated  Bekynton's  journal 
of  his  embassy  to  Bordeaux,  and  prefixed  a  memoir  of  the 
author,   to  which  many  particulars  may  be  added  from 
the  work  before  us.     Unhappily  his  collection  of  political 
documents  for  England  and  France  during  Henry  V.'s  reign, 
in  the  Cottonian  collection,  was  so  much  damaged  by  the 
fire    as   to  be   scarcely  legible.      A  third  volume,   about 
the    English    claims  to    the    crown    of  France,   survives. 
Bekynton  was  born  at  the  village  of  that  name,  just  north 
of  Frome,  in  Somersetshire,  about  1390,  and  educated  at 
Winchester  and  New  College,  and  was  therefore  resident  in 
the    university   during    the    memorable    controversy  with 
Archbishop  Arundel,  in  141 1.     He  then  transferred  him- 
self to  the  service  of  Duke  Humphrey  of  Gloucester,  and 
received  several  church  preferments.     In  1432  he  was  sent 
to  France  to  negotiate  a  truce,  and  in  1439  accompanied 
Cardinal  Beaufort  in  the  embassy  to  Calais,  his  journal  of 
which  has  been  published  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas,  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  The  Proceedings  of  the  Privy  Council,     He  had 
been  just  previously  named  secretary  to  the  king,  and  on 
his  return  was  "appointed  his  reader  nearly  every  day."     A 
letter  to  Abbot  Whethamstede,  of  St.  Albans,  illustrktes  the 
ingenious  ways  used  to  evade  the   Mortmain  Act     The 
abbot  first  suffered  the  lands   to  be   seized  by  the  king's 
escheator,  and  then  begged  them  as  a  donation  from  the 
crown,  through  his  friend,  Duke   Humphrey.     The  corre- 
spondence with   the   Curia   Romana    well    illustrates    the 
"  omnia  Romae  cum  pretio,"  which  was  as  true  of  the  eccle- 
siastical as  of  the  civil  capital   of  Europe.     The  pope*s 
secretary,   Biondo   of  Forli,   sends   Bekynton,  as  a  small 
return,  his  "Decads"  of  History,  of  which  Mr.  Williams 
prints  part  of  the  fourth  book,  hitherto  almost  unknown, 
relating  to  the  state  of  Italy  in  1441 ;  but  also  giving  a  very 
interesting  account  of  a  papal  mission  to  Abyssinia,  of  the 
church  in  that  country,  and  of  its  submission  to  the  see  of 
Rome — the   Abyssinian   part   being  what  our  editor    has 
extracted  for  us.     The  ambassadors  said  that  their  rivers 
flowed  "  in  lacum  tantae  magnitudinis  ut  mare  videatur  et 
vulgo   appelletur,  aut  in   Nilum,  cujus   originem  apud   se 
notissimam  esse  contenderunt,  exonerari."    Another  passage 
says,  "  Simbolum  Graeco  more  absque  *  Filioque '  singulis 
horis  dicunt."     In  1442  Bekynton  was  sent  to  Bordeaux  to 
negotiate  Henr/s  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  Count  of 


Armagnac ;  and  it  is  the  diary  kept  by  one  of  Bekynton's 
suite  which  Nicolas  published  in  1828.     It  gives  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  manners  of  the  time,  and  it  is  important  for 
its  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  English  domination  in  the 
Duchy  of  Aquitaine,  as  it  trembled  to  its  fall.     The  am- 
bassadors rode  from  Windsor  by  Abingdon,  Devizes,  Wells, 
Glastonbury,  Taunton,  and  Tiverton  to  Exeter :  the  diary 
is  very  business-like  — "  ad    coenam    cum  J.   Whaddam, 
vicomite    comitatus    Devoniensis.     Post   coenam  magister 
Roos    equitavit  versus    Powderham,   et    pemoctavit    cum 
domino  Philippo  Curteney  milite."    They  sailed  from  Ply- 
mouth, and  harpooned  a  shark  during  a  calm.     On  their 
return  they  landed  at  Falmouth,  the  mission  having  wholly 
failed.     The  frost,  which  blocked  up  the  Garonne  with  ice, 
also  congealed  the  colours  of  the  artist  Hans,  whom  Hemy 
had  charged  to  take  faithful  portraits  of  the  three  young 
ladies ;  and  Hans,  apparently,  only  completed  one  picture. 
Soon  after  this,  Bekynton  was  made  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  after  having  just  before  accompanied  William  Wayn- 
flete,  then  Provost  of  Eton,  to  Cambridge,  with  the  first 
detachment  of  king's  scholars  (as  our  editor  is  careful  to 
note).     There  are  other  very  interesting  notices  about  the 
universities;    and  we  may  specially  notice  the  letter  of 
the  university  of  Paris  against  the  new  university  which 
the  Enghsh  had  set  up  at  Caen,  under  Michael  de  Tregury, 
Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin.     Nor  are  indications  wanting  of  coming 
change.     A  letter  to  the  general  of  the  order  of  the  Car- 
melites sets   forth  such  irregularities  and  abuses    in    the 
monastic  system  as  appeared  to  thoughtful  minds  to  fore- 
bode its  utter  ruin  and  subversion.     There  are  also  constant 
complaints  of  the  way  in  which  the  pope  gave  English 
benefices  to  foreigners  neither  residing  nor  able  to  reside, 
ignorant  of  the  language,  not  knowing  their  people  nor 
known  of  them.     At  the   Benedictine  abbey,  also,  of  St 
Sever,  in  Aquitaine,  the  prior  and  a  few  monks  had  procured 
from  the  pope  the  appointment  of  a  boy  of  sixteen — other- 
wise canonically  disqualified  (being  the  illegitimate  son  of 
a  count) — as  tlieir  abbot,  and  had  forged  letters  from  the 
citizens,  thanking  the  pope  for  his  admirable  appointment 
Such  flagrant  abuses  of  irresponsible  power,  gradually  usurped 
by  successive  popes,  had  always  been  impatiently  borne  by 
the   English  people;    and  there  are  indications  in  these 
volumes  that  a  spirit  of  resistance  was  beginning  to  manifest 
itself,  both  in  clergy  and  laity,  which  culminated  a  century 
later  in  the  assertion  of  the  regal,  as  against  the  papal, 
supremacy.     One  memorable    example  was  given  at  this 
very  time,  in  the  treatment  of  Archbishop  Chicheley  by  the 
imperious  Martin  V. ;  who  further  imposed  an  entire  tenth, 
to  be  levied  in  England,  for  the  Bohemian  war.     The  popes 
as  little  understood  the  temperament  of  the  national  cha- 
racter as  they  did  the  nature  of  the  English  constitutional 
government.     AVe  have  also  some  illustrations  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Councils  of  Constance  and  Basle.     The 
anxiety  manifested  by  the   KLing  of  England,  in  common 
with  the  Emperor  Sigismund  and  the  princes  of  France,  to 
prevent  a  collision  between  Eugenius  IV.  and  the  Council 
of  Basle,  and  to  inculcate  on  both  sides  moderation  and 
forbearance,  was,  as  might  be  expected,  quite  thrown  away. 
As  to  the  attempt  at  reconciliation  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western'  churches,  it  is  evident  that  the  mutual  suspicions 
and  jealousies  of  the  pope  and  the  council  sorely  perplexed 
the  Greek  envoys.    On  the  whole,  these,  volumes  give  a  good 
picture  of  England  as  it  was,  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses ;  and  we  cannot  but  speak  highly  of 
the  way  in  which  they  are  edited.     If  there  is  a  feult  to 
find,  it  is  that  some  of  Bekynton's  letters,  illustrative  of  his 
embassies,  already  printed  by  the  Camden  Society,  have  not 
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been  added,  since  they  form  an  almost  indispensable  part 
of  the  series,  and  would  have  taken  up  very  little  room. 
We  trust  that  these  volumes  may  be  followed  by  other 
series  of  letters  and  documents,  which  are  at  least  as  neces- 
sary as  chronicles  for  our  history.  Not  that  all  the  chronicles 
are  as  yet  reprinted  according  to  the  original  plan.  Henry 
of  Huntingdon,  and  Rudborne,  the  Winchester  historian, 
are  as  yet  untouched ;  and  there  is  even  a  Latin  translation 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  at  Lambeth  as  yet  unprinted. 
The  Germans  are  making  every  effort  to  complete  their  series 
both  of  chronicles  and  of  documents;  but  the  publication 
of  our  series  of  charters,  so  well  begun  by  Sir  T.  D.  Hardy, 
has  unhappily  been  long  suspended.  There  are  yet  a 
number  of  the  smaller  Annales  MonasHciy  not  included  in 
Mr.  Luard*s  edition,  which  await  an  editor  to  trace  out  their 
sources  and  give  them  a  good  index.  It  seems  ungracious, 
when  so  much  is  well  done,  to  ask  for  more  \  we  can  only 
plead  that  good  editions  are  apt  to  make  us  discontented 
with  those  that  are  old  and  defective.  Mr.  Williams'  preface, 
of  part  of  which  we  have  given  an  abstract  above,  is  especi- 
ally good  and  readable.  The  similar  preface  to  Mr.  Luard*s 
work  is  yet  to  come.  C.  W.  Boase. 


The  Opposition  of  the  Estates  of  Bohemia  to  King  Ferdinand  I. 
in  the  Year  1547.  By  Professor  Karl  Tieftrunk.  \Karla  Tief- 
trunka  odpor  stavuv  czeskych  proH  Ferdinandovi  /.  L.  1547.] 
Prague  :   Franz  Rzivnacz. 

The  Bohemian  Museum  has  just  published  a  most  interest- 
ing and  elaborate  work  in  the  Bohemian  language,  on  a 
little  known  but  very  important  historical  epoch.  It  details 
the  share  of  Bohemia  in  the  first  unsuccessful  attempt  at 
resistance  after  the  time  of  Luther  on  the  part  of  those  who 
were  not  Catholics  against  the  papal  and  imperial  supre- 
macy in  the  lands  of  the  German  empire.  Had  it  met  with 
greater  success,  the  bloody  history  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
would  in  all  probability  never  have  been  written. 

Professor  Tieftrunk  has  availed  himself  of  contemporary 
sources  of  unquestionable  authority,  especially  the  manuscript 
Diary  of  Sixtus  of  Ottersdorf,  then  chancellor  of  the  Old 
Town  of  Pi:ague,  who  took  a  prominent  part  on  the  side  of 
the  estates,  which  is  in  the  Bohemian  Museum ;  and  the  Acta^ 
compiled  and  printed  upon  the  suppression  of  all  resistance 
by  the  orders  of  Ferdinand  himself,  after  careful  search  had 
collected  for  destruction  all  documents;  letters,  &c.  that 
might  testify  against  his  proceedings.  Good  use  has  also 
been  made  of  the  archives  of  Bohemia,  of  the  records  in 
the  "  Landtafel,"  of  the  treasures  of  the  Bohemian  Museum, 
and  the  archives  of  the  city  of  Prague. 

Professor  Tieftrunk  commences  his  work  by  an  intro- 
ductory essay  upon  the  new  and  important  elements  in 
Bohemian  society,  which  had  arisen  since  the  suppression 
of  the  democratic  Hussites  or  Taborites.  These  were  (i) 
the  Jednota  Bratrskd,  or  Unitas  frairum  Bohernorum,  from 
which  descends  the  present  exemplary  community  of  the 
"  Moravian "  Church ;  (2)  the  Burgher  Estate,  which  in 
intellectual  and  poHtical  development  had  risen  lar  above 
the  two  orders  of  nobility,  the  Pani^  or  Lords,  and  the 
Rytirzi^  or  Knights.  He  also  describes  the  low  condition 
into  which  the  parliaments  of  the  three  estates  had  fallen, 
and  the  chicanery  by  which  the  king  circumvented  all  efforts 
to  maintain  the  liberties  of  the  realm  and  the  estates,  at  the 
gradual  destruction  of  which  he  was  steadily  and  consistently 
aiming  with  the  characteristic  unscrupulousness  of  a  Haps- 
burg. 

The  first  book  contains  an  account  of  the  commencement 
of  the  contest  between  Ferdinand  and  the  estates  in  1546, 
when  the   Protestant  princes,  John   Frederic,   Elector  of 


Saxony,  and  Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  were  put  into  the 
ban  of  the  empire  by  the  emperor,  Charles  V.,  whose  un- 
doubted aim  was  the  establishment  of  his  own  and  the  papal 
supremacy  in  the  most  absolute  form.  Reciprocal  cove- 
nants of  inheritance  had  long  existed  between  Saxony  and 
Bohemia,  and  Ferdinand  induced  the  upper  and  lower 
orders  of  nobility,  against  the  will  of  the  burgher  estate,  to 
consent  to  their  renewal  with  Maurice  of  Saxony,  the  ally  of 
Ferdinand's  brother,  the  emperor,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Protestant  elector.  He  then  proclaimed  war  against  the 
elector  in  execution  of  the  ban,  summoned  the  country  to  his 
aid  and  invaded  Saxony ;  but  was  unable  to  effect  much,  as 
the  militia  of  the  estates  was  not  bound  to  follow  his  banner 
beyond  the  frontiers. 

The  second  book  relates  Ferdinand's  preparations  for  a 
new  campaign  against  Frederic  of  Saxony  in  1547,  and  the 
commencement  of  opposition  to  his  policy,  which  both  the 
Utraquists  and  the  Brethren  saw  to  be  aimed  at  the  eventual 
destruction  of  their  liberties  and  religion. 

In  die  third  book  we  find  a  detailed  account  of  the  resist- 
ance made  by  the  estates  to  the  royal  policy,  the  citizens  of 
Prague  and  afterwards  the  greater  part  of  the  estates  enter- 
ing into  a  "  Friendly  Agreement "  to  defend  the  liberties  and 
constitution  of  the  country,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  per- 
son of  the  king.  The  estates  also  negotiated  with  the 
elector,  but  declined  to  render  him  any  active  assistance, 
though  they  raised  an  army  themselves,  elected  a  general, 
and  forbad  any  Bohemian  to  cross  the  frontier  in  aid  of  the 
king  against  the  elector,  with  whom  they  considered  them- 
selves to  be  at  peace. 

The  fourth  book  relates  various  abortive  negotiations, 
which  vainly  attempted  to  put  an  end  to  the  differences  be- 
tween tlie  king  and  the  estates  ;  and  also  the  junction  of  the 
forces  of  Ferdinand  with  those  of  his  brother,  the  emperor, 
at  Eger,  and  the  vacillating  conduct  of  the  estates  at  the 
crisis. 

In  the  fifth  book  we  find  the  results  of  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Miihlberg,  in  which  the  elector  was  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner,  and  the  commencement  of  the  successful 
endeavours  of  the  king  to  detach  the  greater  portion  of  the  • 
two  orders  of  the  nobility  from  the  burgher  estate. 

The  sixth  book  relates  the  punishment  of  the  estates, 
especially  of  the  "  royal "  cities,  above  all,  that  of  the  Old 
and  New  Towns  of  Prague,  the  whole  of  whose  landed  pro- 
perty, rights  of  toll  and  dues,  was  confiscated,  their  leading 
men,  Sixtus  of  Ottersdorf  included,  imprisoned  and  tor- 
tured, and  the  communities  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  king 
at  discretion.  All  the  other  toiyns  and  such  nobles  as  the 
king  thought  fit  to  summon,  and  who  did  not  seek  safety  in 
flight,  were  compelled  to  dehver  themselves  up  to  him  in  a 
similar  manner.  Torture  and  cruelty  were  freely  used,  in 
order  to  obtain  evidence  for  the  suspicion  of  the  king,  that 
the  intention  of  the  estates  had  been  to  dethrone  him  and 
place  the  crown  on  the  head  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  No 
such  intention  had  existed,  and  no  evidence  was  obtained. 
The  confiscations,  the  details  of  which  are  given,  were 
enormous. 

The  seventh  book  details  the  political,  legal,  and  religious 
changes  introduced  by  Ferdinand  I.  into  Bohemia  after  the 
above  events.  It  commences  with  an  account  of  the 
"  Bloody  Parliament,"  so  called  from  being  opened  by  the 
execution  of  four  leading  men,  two  belonging  to  the  lower 
order  of  nobility  and  two  to  the  burgher  estate.  After  this 
the  parliament  naturally  assented  to  every  demand  of  the 
crown,  and,  in  fact,  to  the  conversion  of  Bohemia  from  a 
limited  monarchy  into  almost  a  despotism,  the  independence 
of  the  cities  being  entirely  destroyed,  and  their  authorities 
placed  under  the  surveillance  of  royal  officers,  while  but  a 
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shadow  of  their  former  power  was  left  to  the  estates.  In 
the  country  the  especial  wrath  of  the  king  fell  upon  the 
Unifas  fratrum,  large  numbers  of  whom  were  compelled  to 
quit  Bohemia,  so  that  henceforth  Moravia,  which  had  not 
'  shared  in  the  resistance  of  the  estates  to  the  crown,  became 
their  chief  seat,  and  produced  not  only  their  most  celebrated 
men,  e,g,  J.  A.  Comnenius,  but  also  the  Kralitz  Bible. 
John  Augusta,  who  was  considered  the  head  of  the  Unitas, 
was  taken  in  1548  by  an  act  of  the  basest  treachery,  tor- 
tured, and  imprisoned  for  sixteen  years. 

The  "  Friendly  Agreement  *'  of  the  estates  is  printed  as  an 
appendix  to  the  work. 

It  is  difficult  to  refuse  admiration  to  the  consummate  craft 
and  consistency  with  which  Ferdinand  proceeded  towards 
the  realisation  of  his  projects,  never  taking  an  over-hasty 
step,  nor  shrinking  from  making  or  breaking  a  promise,  as 
circumstances  might  require.  On  the  other  hand,  the  in- 
decision and  weakness  of  the  estates  in  general,  with  perhaps 
the  exception  of  the  citizens  of  Prague,  is  very  noticeable, 
as  compared  with  the  vigour  and  steadfastness  displayed  by 
the  Hussite  Bohemians,  when  under  Ziska  and  his  succes- 
sors they  bade  defiance  to  the  whole  power  of  Rome  and 
the  empire,  aided  by  every  device  that  religious  bigotry 
could  bring  to  bear. 

Professor  Tieftrunk  has  done  good  service  both  to  his 
country  and  to  history  by  this  opportune  and  excellent  work, 
the  style  of  which  is  both  clear  and  elegant,  and  which 
deserves  to  appear  in  a  translated  form  in  a  language  more 
accessible  to  the  general  run  of  historical  students  than  the 
Bohemian.  A.  H.  Wratislaw. 
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Philology. 

Markham's  Translation  of  Ollanta.  Ollanta,  an  antient  Ynca 
drama,  translated  from  the  original  Quichua,  by  Clements  R. 
Markham,  C.B.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  University  of  Chile. 
TrUbner  and  Co.,  1 871. 

Having  already  had  occasion  to  review  in  the  Academy* 
a  Spanish  translation  of  Ollanta,  published  three  years  ago 

•  See  the  Academy  for  January  1870  (rol.  i.  p.  89). 


by  M.  Barranca,  of  Lima,  I  may  refer  the  reader  to  my 
former  paper  for  a  short  sketch  of  the  drama,  and  for  two 
or  three  of  the  most  interesting  passages  in  it.  Thus  I  shall 
have  more  space  to  discuss  the  questions  relating  to  the 
origin  and  genuineness  of  the  play. 
As  Mr.  Markham  justly  remarks — 

"  The  all-important  question  is  whether  the  drama  was  handed  down 
from  the  time  of  the  Yncas,  and  merely  committed  to  writing  by 
Dr.  VaJdez,  who  divided  it  into  scenes,  and  inserted  the  stage  directions  ; 
or,  whether  Dr.  Valdez  was  the  actual  author,  and  composed  the  work 
himself  in  a  classical,  and,  in  his  day,  almost  archaic  language.'** 

In  the  above-mentioned  review  I  had  tried  to  prove 

**  that  Ollanta  is  not  a  production  of  early  times,  but  was  written  long 
since  the  completion  of  the  conquest,  by  a  man  who  did  not  possess  any 
means  of  information  beyond  what  we  do  now." 

In  the  preface  of  his  edition,  Mr.  Markham  affirms  that 
Ollanta 

**  is  an  ancient  Ynca  drama,  handed  down  orally  in  order  to  be  per- 
formed before  the  native  chiefs,  until  1780,  and  then  committed  to 
writing  from  the  mouth  of  Indians  by  Dr.  Valdez,  the  friend  and  sym- 
pathiser of  the  last  of  the  Yncas.  The  old  priest  merely  made  the  divi- 
sions into  scenes,  which  suggest  themselves  ;  and  introduced  the  stage 
directions  in  accordance  wiui  what  he  had  himself  seen  when  the  play 
was  acted  by  the  Indians."  f 

Mr.  Markham's  reasons  for  so  thinking  can  be  summed 
up  as  follows  : 

I.  His  own  collation  of  a  copy  taken  from  the  original 
manuscript  of  Dr.  Valdez  gives  classical  Quichua  in  every- 
single  instance  where  a  corrupt  or  Hispanicised  word  or 
phrase  occurs  in  the  von  Tschudi  version. 

**  This  proves  that  all  the  corrupt  forms  in  the  von  Tschudi  version 
arise  from  the  carelessness  of  a  eopyist,  and  that  they  have  no  existence 
in  the  original  documents."  X 

2.  "  Moreover,  the  drama  contains  many  words  and  grammatical 
forms,  some  of  which  I  have  indicated  in  the  notes,  that  are  archaic 
and  long  since  disused." 

3.  "The  only  object  of  a  Spanish  priest" — ^for  such  was  the  condi- 
tion of  Dr.  Valdez — *'  in  composing  such  a  work  would  be  to  inculcate 
Catholic  doctrine ;  and  not  to  preserve  the  memory  of  ancient  pagan 
rites  in  absolute  purity."  § 

I.  Mr.  Markham's  copy  was  taken  by  Don  Justo  Pastor 
Justiniani,  descendant  of  the  Incas,  from  the  original  manu- 
script of  Dr.  Valdez,  and  given  to  Mr.  Markham  himself  by 
Don  Pablo  Justiniani,  Don  Justo's  son,  and  now  curate  of 
Laris.  Thus,  the  text  of  the  present  edition  is  older  and 
purer  than  that  already  published  by  Tschudi,  and  gives 
many  corrections  and  additions,  several  of  which  are  of  con- 
siderable length.  When  Ollanta,  pardoned  by  fnca  Kapak- 
Yupanki,  thanks  him  {(fc  his  generosity,  Mr.  Markham  adds 
to  the  three  Unes  of  Tschudi's  version — 

'*  O  Inka  !  this  is  too  much 
For  a  man  who  is  nothing. 
Mayst  thou  live  a  thousand  years  !" 

the  following  tirade : 

"  I  am  as  thou  makest  me. 
Thou  dost  give  me  succour : 
Crippled,  thou  makest  me  stand  j 
Fallen,  thou  raisest  me  up  ; 
Poor,  thou  enrichest  me  ; 
Blind,  thou  givest  me  sight ; 
Dead,  thou  restorest  life  ; — 
Thou  indeed  teachest  me  to  forget"  || 

When  Ima-Sumak  tries  to  force  her  way  to  the  Inka,  in 
Tschudi*s  edition  she  says  but  four  lines  : — 

"  What  dost  thou  love  most  ? 
Leave  me  to  the  father ! 
Do  not  prevent  me  ! 
Lo  !  there  is  some  one  dying  !'* 
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while  Mr.  Markham's  text  runs  as  follows  : 

**  Why  should  it  be  a  day  of  joy  ? 
What  dost  thou  love  most  ? 
Leave  me  to  the  father, 
Let  me  speak  to  the  Inca  ! 
Do  not  prevent  me  ! 
Let  me  pass  the  door  ! 
Lo  !  there  is  some  one  dying ! 
Lo  I  there  is  sickness,  even  to  death  !'** 

However,  the  greater  part  of  the  variants  are  only  correct 
readings  of  dubious  passages,  which  enable  us  to  restore 
almost  all  the  corrupt  lines  in  Tschudi's  version. 

In  one  place,  at  least,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  text,  as 
given  by  Mr.  Markham,  proves  the  presence  of  an  unmis- 
takable Spanish  word  in  the  original  manuscript  of  Dr. 
Valdez.  The  passage  to  which  I  allude  is  to  be  found  at 
the  end  of  the  first  scene.t  Ollanta,  after  a  long  conversa- 
tion with  the  high-priest  of  the  sun,  Huillka-Umu,  calls  his 
attendant : 

**  Piqui-Chaqui,  where  art  thou? 
Piqui-Chaqut. 
I  have  slept  like  a  stone, 
And  have  dreamt  bad  dreams. 

Ollanta. 
What?" 

Now  Piqui-Chaqui  has  dreamt  of  an  animal  tied  up ;  but  in 
the  three  editions  of  the  drama  the  names  of  the  animal  do 
not  agree  :  in  Tschudi's  edition  it  is  an  ass  {asniita),  in  Bar- 
ranca's, a  llama  (llamata)^  in  Markham's,  a  fox  (atocta).  To 
this  confession  Ollanta  replies  : 

*'  Certainly  thou  art  the  animal." 
Piqui-Chaqui,  who  is  the  clown  in  the  play,  seeing  that  his 
lord  is  angry,  tries  to  pacify  him  with  a  joke.     In  Tschudi's 
edition,  which  makes  him  dream  of  an  ass,  he  identifies 
himself  with  the  said  donkey : 

"  Therefore  my  ears  grow  longer." 
In  Barranca's  edition  he  becomes  the  llama  \% 

**  Wherefore  my  neck  grows  longer." 

In  Markham's  edition  he  says  : 

"  Therefore  my  nose  scents  better ; 
Therefore  my  ears  grow  longer." 

Of  the  two  lines,  the  first  only  is  applicable  to  a  fox ;  the 
second  can  be  understood  of  no  animal  except  an  ass. 
Had  aiocta  been  the  true  meaning  of  Valdez,  the  line — 
**  Therefore  my  cars  grow  longer," 

could  not  have  been  found  in  his  manuscript ;  for  Valdez, 
in  characterizing  the  fox,  would  not  have  given  him  the  long 
ears  which  appertain  to  the  donkey.  Since  it  is  found  in 
the  original  manuscript,  it  is  necessary  to  admit  that  the 
long-eared  asnuta  was  named  in  the  same  manuscript  From 
this  I  conclude,  first,  that  asnuta  was  the  real  reading,  and 
that  the  first  copyist  of  the  work,  Don  Pablo  Justiniani,  or 
some  other,  meeting  with  a  Spanish  name  of  a  Spanish 
animal  in  what  he  considered  to  be  a  pure  Incasic  drama, 
took  it  for  a  blunder,  and  substituted  for  it  the  Quichua 
aiocta^  a  fox,  with  the  joke  corresponding  to  this  change — 

**  Therefore  my  nose  scents  better ;" 
or,  again,  that  Valdez  himself  wrote  two  readings  of  the 
same  passage,  the  one  running  thus : 

Piqui-Chaqui. 
Hue  asnuta  huatasccata. 
Of  an  ass        tied  up. 

Ollanta. 
Ccanpunim  chaycca  ccarcanqui. 
Certainly         it  thou  art 
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Piqui-Chaqui. 
Chaycha    huiflancay  rincripas. 
Therefore    my  ears     grow  longer. 
And  the  other  : 

Piqui-Chaqui. 
Hue  atoccta  huatasccata. 
Of    2ifox      tied  up. 

Ollanta. 
Ccanpunim  chaycca  ccarcanqui. 
Certainly         it         thou  art, 

Piqui-Chaqui. 
Chaycha    chuiiuyan  senccaypas. 
Therefore  my  nose    scents  better. 

Barranca*s  edition,  if  exact,  gives  a  third  version ;  but 
then  Barranca  had  not  the  opportunity  of  knowing  Mr. 
Markham's  manuscript  The  two  versions  were  probabl}' 
condensed  into  one  by  the  copyist 

2.  In  the  notes,  Mr.  Markham  indicates  but  two  archaic 
forms  which  frequently  occur  in  the  drama ;  one  in  the 
genitive-ending  c  or  cc  {k)  in  place  of/  or  pa;  the  other, 
the  ending  chis^  chiz^  instead  of  chik\  In  reference  to  the 
genitive-ending  in  ^,  cc^  I  must  observe  that  some  Quichua 
scholars  consider  it  as  more  modern  than  the/,/^  ending. 
Mossi,  who  remarks  the  fact,  tries  to  explain  it  by  say- 
ing that  "  the  /  of  the  genitive  began  to  be  pronounced 
like  pfy  then  became  y,  which,  as  we  have  said,  is  written 
with  c  at  the  end  of  the  words.  This  is  the  reason  why 
the  /  becapie  c :  therefore  in  the  common  style  of  pro- 
nunciation they  no  longer  write  the  genitive  with  a  /, 
but  with  a  r  when  the  word  ends  with  a  vowel."  *  Mossi's 
explanation  is,  I  think,  inadmissible;  but  from  what  he 
says,  we  must  admit  that  in  the  common  style  of  pronuncia- 
tion the  genitive-ending  in  c  is  now  used,  and  not  obsolete. 
As  for  the  form  chis^  I  have  heard  it  pronounced  chizy  with 
the  z  instead  of  the  j,  by  the  wandering  collets^  who,  with  their 
medicine-bags,  penetrate  as  far  as  Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte- 
video. The  change  of  c  into  z  at  the  end  of  the  words  is 
a  dialectic  peculiarity  which  is  not  confined  to  chis  :  in 
some  parts  of  the  Tucuman  all  the  words  ending  in  c,  k, 
are  pronounced  as  if  they  ended  with  5,  s :  chau  misa  ruraz 
padre  becomes  cJiau  misa  ruraz  padre,  *'  the  priest  who  has 
said  half  the  mass ;"  angel  chac  Diosta  munaz  is  spelt  angel 
chaz  Diosta  munaz^  "he  who  loves  God  as  much  as  an 
angel." 

3,  In  ray  review  of  Barranca's  Ollanta  I  tried  to  show 
that  "  the  social  state  depicted  in  Ollanta  is  not  a  heathen 
one :  it  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  conventional  state,  the  outlines 
of  which  have  been  drawn  by  a  writer  who  picked  his  science 
out  of  books,  and  did  not  possess  more  original  documents 
than  we  possess  at  the  present  day."  I  must  confess  that, 
even  after  reading  Mr.  Markham's  paper  and  translation, 
I  have  not  altered  my  opinion,  and  therefore  beg  permission 
to  refer  the  reader  to  my  former  paper  for  the  exposition 
and  development  of  my  argument  As  to  Mr.  Markham's 
objection,  "  that  the  only  object  of  a  Spanish  priest  in  com- 
posing such  a  work  would  have  been  to  inculcate  Catholic 
doctrine,  and  not  to  preserve  the  memory  of  ancient  pagan 
times,"  besides  being  a  Spanish  priest,  Dr.  Valdez  was  "  the 
friend  and  adherent  of  the  last  of  the  Yncas."  He  might 
quite  well  have  written  a  political  play  like  Ollanta,  with  the 
object  of  placing  before  the  eyes  of  the  Indians  a  view  of 
the  former  grandeur  of  their  country,  and  exalting  the  power 
and  generosity  of  the  Incas,  as  other  priests  have  written 
religious  ones,  like  Usca-Paucar,  to  propagate  the  Catholic 
faith  amongst  the  Quichua  tribes. 

Thus  much  for  the  controverted  question  of  the  genuine- 

*  Mossi,  Gramdika  de  la  Ltngna  s^ncral  del  Perii,   llamada  cffmuntmente 
QiticAtta  (Sucre,  1857},  pp.  7,  8. 
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ness  of  Ollanta.  As  to  Mr.  Markham's  edition,  I  cannot 
but  highly  commend  the  accuracy  he  has  everywhere  dis- 
played in  achieving  a  very  difficult  task.  "  The  Quichua 
and  the  English  are  given  in  parallel  columns.  The  different 
readings  in  the  von  Tschudi  version,  of  which  there  are 
many,  are  given  in  italics,  and  the  passages  in  my  version, 
which  are  omitted  by  von  Tschudi  and  Barranca,  are  also 
indicated,"  being  included  between  brackets.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  best  and  certainly  the  most  critical  work  which  has  been 
published  on  the  Quichua  language  and  literature  since  the 
days  of  the  old  Jesuit  grammarians.  G.  Maspero. 


The  Liflade  of  St.  Juliana;    By  the  Rev.  O.  Cockayne  and  £.  Brock. 
Trubner  and  Co. 

The  present  publication  of  the  Early  English  Text  Society 
gives  two  texts  in  full  on  opposite  pages,  one  from  a  British 
Museum  MS.  (Royal  17,  A.  xxvii.),  the  other  from  the 
Bodleian  MS.  34,  the  former  edited  by  Mr.  Brock,  the  latter 
by  Mr.  Cockayne,  each  editor  giving  a  translation  of  his 
text  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  A  later  rhymed  version  from 
the  Ashmole  MS.  43  is  given  as  an  appendix;  but  the 
chief  value  of  the  book  lies  in  the  two  earlier  texts,  which 
seem  to  be  contemporary,  although  R.  is  full  of  omis- 
sions, and  is  altogether  inferior  to  the  Bodleian  MS.  In 
language  and  style  the  work  bears  the  closest  resemblance 
to  the  Ancren  Riwle^  Hali  Meidenhad,  and  the  lives  of  St 
Margaret  and  St.  Catherine,  all  of  which  Mr.  Cockayne 
considers  to  have  been  written  by  Richard  le  Poor,  bishop 
of  Salisbury  from  121 7  to  1237. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  similarity  of  subject  the 
Juliana  has  nearly  the  same  vocabulary  as  the  last  pamed 
works.  Still,  it  has  several  hitherto  unrecorded  words.  An 
interesting  example  is  the  adjective  e^luke  (p.  71) — "me 
leadde  hire  ant  leac  for*,  ant  heo  wes  e«luke  " — apparently 
an  adjective  formed  on  the  analogy  of  the  Old  English 
ecttfynde^  &c.  from  lucan  in  its  peculiar  Middle  English 
sense  of  "  pull."  The  word  is  correctly  rendered  by  Mr. 
Brock,  "  easy  to  lug,"  but  Mr.  Cockayne  has  "  she  was  easily 
(led),"  seemingly  taking  ^luke  as  an  adverb  equivalent  to 
the  Old  English  ea^elice^  which  would,  however,  appear  as 
t^luke^  not  €^uke.  The  translations  are  on  the  whole  very 
accurate,  but  some  of  the  renderings  require  criticism. 
"UnwuriS  hit  is  me"  (p.  15)  is*  translated  by  both  editors, 
**  unworthy  it  is  of  me, "  but  it  seems  preferable  to  -take 
unwur%  in  the  well-authenticated  sense  of  "contemptible." 
Mr.  Cockayne*s  translation  of  "  j^es  were  .  .  .  j^at  tu 
hauest  .  .  .  se  for«  j)i  luue  ileuet"  (same  page),  as  "to 
whom  thou  hast  so  far  thy  love .  committed,"  gives  for^  a 
very  questionable  interpretation  :  it  seems  safer  to  take 
it  as  meaning  "  henceforth,"  of  which  there  are  numerous 
examples  in  the  older  poetry.  Mr.  Cockayne  translates 
"unwreste  unwhihtes"  by  ^^  cunning  evil  ones  (p.  39),  but 
there  is  no  reason  for  departing  from  the  usual  meaning 
of  the  word,  which  is  simply  "  worthless,"  "  wicked."  In 
the  first  line  of  p.  43,  he  translates  "  belzeebub  jje  balde 
)>urs  of  helle  "  by  "  B.  the  bold  fortent  of  hell,"  although 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  he  was  not  satisfied  with  "  giant," 
which  is  Mr.  Brock's  rendering.  In  "  settest  for  his  sake 
all  )>at  pe  i  work  is"  (p.  61),  the  rendering  "settest,"  of  both 
editors,  is  over-literal:  the  verb  is  constantly  used  in  the 
Old  English  poetry  in  the  sense  of  "create" — one  of  the 
examples  given  by  Grein  is,  "of  lame  ic  J^e  leo«o  gesette," 
where  the  literal  translation  would  be  quite  unmeaning. 

In  many  parts  of  his  version  Mr.  Cockayne  has  fallen  into 
the  common  error  of  confounding  translation  with  mere  trans- 
literation. Thus,  ")>en  muchele  witti  witege  ysaie"  (p.  39) 
appears  in  his  version  in  the  shape  of  "  the  great  witty  pro- 


phet Isaiah,"  although  "witti"  means  simply  "wise,"  and 
conveys  not  the  slightest  idea  of  "  wit."  In  the  same  way 
he  translates  "  euch  heafdes  bikeoruen"  (p.  6*])  hy  ^^  carve 
off  the  head  of  every  one" ;  "as  beliales  budel  ^et"  (p.  59) 
by  "  as  belials  beadle  bad  f  and  "  seli  meiden  "  (p.  47)  by 
"  seely  maiden."  This  style  of  translation  not  only  makes 
the  old  language  ridiculous,  but  also  exercises  an  injurious 
influence  on  English  scholarship,  by  deadening  the  modem 
reader's  perception  of  -the  changes  (often  very  delicate)  of 
meaning  which  many  old  words  preserved  in  the  present 
English  have  undergone.  Henry  Sweet. 


The  Harrowing  of  Hell.     [Neue  Bearbeitung  des  altenglischen  Schau- 
spiels.    Von  Dr.  Eduard  Mall.]     Berlin  :  Th.  Grimm,  1871. 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  our  time  as 
compared  with  the  past  centuries  is  the  change  in  the  mode 
of  studying  literary  monuments.  Whilst  an  often  rather 
narrow  aesthetical  horizon  limited  tlie  researches  of  our  fore- 
fathers to  the  classical  periods  of  some  few  literatures,  and 
whilst  they  either  accepted  as  genuine  the  documents  of 
these  literatures  transmitted  to  us  in  an  often  very  dis- 
figured shape  or  continued  the  process  of  wilful  or  uncon- 
scious alteration  begun  by  the  long  series  of  their  prede- 
cessors, our  own  generation  has  brought  into  prominence 
two  new  principles  intrinsically  linked  together.  The  his- 
torical and  critical  methods  of  dealing  with  materials  domi- 
nate at  this  moment  in  every  branch  of  science,  and  have 
had  the  further  effect  of  vastly  increasing  the  number  of 
the  students  of  literature,  by  bringing  to  light  not  only  a 
great  number  of  almost  unknown  literatures,  but  also  an 
immense  quantity  of  highly  important  documents  belonging 
to  those  already  cultivated,  and  creating  a  totally  new 
method  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  original  form  of  literary 
productions.  The  activity  of  modem  philologists  is  now 
mainly  directed  to  two  main  questions :  to  the  origin  and 
successive  development  of  the  various  branches  of  literature, 
and  to  the  determination  of  true  shape  and  form  of  the 
texts  which  have  been  preserved  to  us. 

In  both  of  these  respects  Mr.  Mall's  brochure  on  the  oldest 
English  "  Mystery "  is  of  great  interest,  and  deserves  our 
best  thanks,  though  we  differ  from  him  in  more  than  one 
essential  point  Mr.  Mall  gives  us  a  new  edition  of  the 
Harrowing  of  Hell^  printed  twice  already  by  Collier  and 
J.  O.  Halliwell  from  a  London  MS.,  and  once  from  the 
Auchinleck  MS.  by  Laing  and  others. 

The  literary  value  of  the  Harrowing  of  Hell  is  clearly 
determined  by  the  leading  place  it  occupies  amongst  similar 
productions.  It  would  be  vain  to  ascribe  to  it  great  value 
from  a  purely  aesthetical  point  of  view.  There  is  no  origin- 
ality of  conception,  the  subject  being  taken  from  religious 
traditions,  and  having  been  treated  poetically  in  England 
since  the  Anglo-Saxon  period.  AVe  even  possess  a  poem  in 
this  latter  language  in  the  latter  part  of  Caedmon's  para- 
phrase. Neither  is  there  any  artistic  refinement,  exquisite 
language,  or  elaborate  characterization  of  the  dramatis 
personae.  The  greatest  merit  of  the  poem  is  its  entire  sim- 
plicity. Dr.  Mall  with  justice  rejects  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Th, 
Wright,  who  considers  the  Harrowing  of  Hell  a  mere  dia- 
logue j  but  he  does  not  sufficiently  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  introduction  to  the  poem  preserved  in  one  MS.  (and 
that  which  Mr.  Mall  considers  the  best)  calls  our  poem 
especially  a  strif  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  we  have 
to  seek  the  origin  of  the  drama,  at  least  in  England,  in  the 
large  field  of  literature  known  by  the  names  of  "  strif,"  "  dis- 
pute," "  debat,"  &c.  For  the  Harrowing  of  Hell  introduces 
Christ  and  Satan  maintaining  the  justice  of  their  respective 
causes,  and  has  a  distinct  action  as  well  as  dramatis  personae  : 
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Standing  thus  midway  between  the  mere  dialogue  and  the 
.  drama.  If  this  view  be  correct — and  it  might  be  borne  out 
by  many  English  and  foreign  analogies — a  new  train  would 
be  given  to  the  investigation  of  the  origin  of  the  drama 
which  might  be  well  worth  pursuing. 

Mr.  Mall  based  his  text  on  the  two  MSS.  already  published 
and  a  third  preserved  at  Oxford,  and  supplies  a  complete 
apparatus  criticus  in  the  notes.  The  method  adopted  by  him 
he  has  explained  in  an  introduction  at  once  sound  and  inte- 
resting. It  is  the  first  time,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  the  cri- 
tical method,  adopted  in  editing  Greek,  Latin,  German,  and 
Romance  books,  has  been  seriously  applied  to  an  English 
text  It  is  with  no  desire  to  depreciate  the  merit  of  the  editor 
if  I  permit  myself  to  differ  from  him  in  the  way  he  has  put  his 
method  in  practice.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  poem 
has  been  preserved  in  three  MSS.  Mr.  Mall  maintains  that 
the  Oxford  copy  (O)  and  the  Auchinleck  MS.  (E)  are  derived 
from  a  common  source,  inferior  to  that  from  which  the 
London  copy  (L)  is  drawn.  He  consequently  takes  L  for 
the  basis  of  his  text,  and  rejects  not  only  all  readings  pre- 
served only  either  by  O  or  by  E,  but  also  several  readings 
common  to  both.  An  examination,  however,  of  these  latter 
has  not  persuaded  me  of  their  inferiority  to  those  of  L,  con- 
sequently I  do  not  accept  the  common  origin  of  O  and  E. 
But  further,  after  accurately  examining  the  readings  common 
to  L  and  E^  I  have  been  convinced  of  the  inferiority  of 
several  of  them  to  the  reading  preserved  by  O;  and  this 
leads  me  to  hold  that  L  and  E  are  copies  of  one  common 
source  differing  from  that  of  O ;  and  that  wherever  O  cor- 
responds with  either  L  or  E,  its  reading  is  to  be  adopted. 
Without  entering  into  a  more  detailed  discussion,  I  would 
only  add  that  with  my  view  of  the  relation  of  the  MSS. 
I  regard  it  as  a  great  advantage  that  the  critical  text  should 
preserve  far  more  faithfiilly  the  shape  of  the  text  as  trans- 
mitted to  us.  Criticism  ought  to  be  always  as  conservative 
as  possible.  The  reasons  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Mall 
against  the  readings  of  O  and  E  are,  in  my  opinion,  of  no 
great  importance,  and  are  inapplicable  to  a  literary  pro- 
duction so  far  removed  from  artificial  refinement  To  give 
a  single  instance,  vers.  139, 140.  Mr.  Mall  adopts  the  reading 
ofL:— 

/  heuie  herd  tvordes  strange 

Ne  dar  I  her  no  lengore  stonde, 

O  reads : — 

Ich  hauej  herd  wordes  harde 
Ne  am  ich  namore  zatewarde. 

I  herd  wordes  strange 

Nedar  the  dwellen  er  nout  longe, 

E  omits  the  two  latter  verses,  and  preserves  only  the  two 
former,  which  are,  on  the  contrary,  wanting  in  L.  Mr.  Mall 
maintains  rightly  that  the  omission  of  the  two  latter  verses  are 
due  to  the  scribe  of  E,  considering  the  repetition  of  the  same 
thought  in  two  consecutive  phrases  as  superfluous  ;  but  I  do 
not  see  why  the  scribe  of  L  may  not  have  omitted  the  first 
two  lines  on  similar  grounds,  the  more  so  inasmuch  as  L  offers 
several  such  omissions,  as,  e,g,,  after  vers.  78,  149.  The 
original  contained,  I  believe,  all  the  four  lines  as  they  are  pre- 
served by  O.  Prolix  repetitions  of  this  kind  exist  in  all  pro- 
ductions of  the  same  period,  and  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  apply  a 
modem  aesthetical  standard  to  poems  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. However  this  may  be,  Mr.  Mall's  edition,  offering,  as 
it  does,  all  the  various  readings  of  the  MSS.,  enables  every 
reader  to  select  those  which  he  may  prefer.  In  establishing 
his  critical  text,  Mr.  Mall  has  also  paid  a  minute  attention 
to  the  linguistic  aspect  of  the  question,  by  making  an  accu- 
rate study  of  the  rh)mies.  He  establishes  that  the  poem  was 
written  in  the  Midland  part  of  England,  that  only  E,  the 
youngest  of  the  MSS.,  has  preserved  this  dialect  with  tolerable 


accuracy,  the  other  two  offering  all  the  characteristics  of 
southern  dialects.  The  difficult  metrical  question  Mr.  Mall 
has  not  touched,  and  though  investigations  into  the  metrical 
laws  of  a  poem  are  always  a  great  help  for  establishing  the 
true  text,  it  is  hardly  well  to  begin  with  so  small  a  poem 
the  almost  uncultivated  study  of  Early  English  metric.  Sub- 
joined to  the  text  are  some  valuable  critical  and  philological 
notes,  and  an  excursus  on  the  literary  value  of  the  poem. 

Edmund  Stengel. 


Traits  de  Berakhoth  du  Talmud  de  Jerusalem  et  du  Talmud  de 
Babylone,  traduit  pour  la  premiere  fois  en  fran^ais  par  Moise 
Schwab.     Paris  :  Imprimerie  nationale. 

M.  Schwab,  a  name  hitherto  unknown  in  the  field  of  Semitic 
or  even  of  Hebrew  literature,  here  presents  us  with  an  at- 
tempt at  a  French  translation  of  the  Talmuds  of  Berakhoth. 
He  is  certainly  not  without  predecessors.  A  German  trans- 
lation of  both  Talmuds  of  Berakhoth  was  published  by 
Dr.  Rabe  in  1777;  another  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
of  Berakhoth,  with  copious  notes,  by  Dr.  Pinner  in  1842. 
Anyone  who  has  read  a  few  pages  of  these  translations,  or 
of  those  of  Ugolini,  will  agree  with  us  that  the  permanent 
value  of  their  contents  is  not  greater  than  that  of  the 
Brahmanas,  and  may  be  led  to  question  whether  it  is 
worth  while  to  translate  the  Talmud  at  all.  In  our  opinion 
the  Talmud  ought  rather  to  be  excerpted  on  the  plan  of 
an  encyclopaedia ;  a  beginning  has  already  been  made  by 
special  works  on  its  history,  geography,  zoology,  medicine, 
&c.  But  if  a  translation  be  required,  we  must  certainly 
stay  our  hands  until  M.  Rabbinowitz  has  finished  his 
collation  of  the  Munich  MS.,  and  until  the  Vatican  MS. 
has  been  thoroughly  examined.  A  critical  edition  of  the 
Arukh,  the  Katnus  of  the  Talmud  student,  and  the  pub- 
lication of  R.  Tanhum*s  dictionary  of  the  Mishnah,  still 
buried  in  the  Bodleian,  are  also  much  to  be  desired.  With 
these  aids  a  body  of  really  critical  Talmudical  scholars 
might  perhaps  undertake  to  translate  the  chaotic  work 
known  under  the  name  of  Talmud.  Neither  M.  Schwab 
nor  his  collaborators  (philologists,  as  he  says,  who  are  too 
modest  to  give  their  names)  have  any  of  the  requisite  quali- 
fications. It  is  even  more  astonishing  that  the  very  scanty 
notes  which  are  appended  contain  no  reference  to  M.  Rab- 
binowitz*s  Variae  Lectiones  on  the  Babylonian  Talmud  on 
Berakhoth,  nor  to  Dr.  Frankers  remarkable  work  on  the 
history  of  the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  true  that 
M.  Schwab  in  his  preface  expresses  regret  that  he  had 
not  met  with  the  work  in  time.  This  is  difficult  to  re- 
'concile  with  the  fact  that  the  present  writer's  review  of 
Dr.  Frankel's  book  in  the  Academy  (vol.  L  pp.  191,  192) 
was  rendered  into  French  by  M.  Schwab  in  1870. 

The  work  under  notice  has  already  been  condemned  by 
the  two  leading  Talmudists  of  France,  M.  J.  Derenbourg, 
"  membre  de  ITnstitut,"  in  the  Revue  critique,  and  by  M. 
Trenel,  Director  of  the  Rabbinical  School  in  Paris,  in  the 
Univers  Israelite;  and  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
Dr.  Geiger  and  Prof.  Gratz  will  do  the  same,  if  they  think  it 
worth  while,  in  their  own  periodicals.  The  verdict  of  these 
scholars  is  final,  and  the  following  remarks  are  merely  add«f 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  readers  of  the  Academy, 

A  pretentious  but  superficial  and  inaccurate  preface  opens 
the  work.  Its  chief  authorities  are — not  Zunz,  Frankel, 
Munk,  Krochmal,  Rapoport,  Luzzatto,  Fiirst,  Geiger,  Gratz, 
&c. — ^but  three  popular  review  articles.  The  bibliographical 
notes  are  devoid  of  references,  and  are  most  untrustworthy ; 
thus  the  Basel  edition  of  1578  is  mentioned  (p.  xlix)  as  the 
third,  while  it  is  really  the  sixth.  Among  translations,  M. 
Schwab  omits  that  of  Rabe,  which,  though  not  famous,  is 
certainly  better  than  his  own,  and  might  have  saved  him 
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from  numerous  errors.  "  En  dehors  de  la  Mishnah,"  he 
says,  "  part  minime  et  tr^s-facile  "  (?),  **  on  n*a  traduit  en  latin 
que  quelques  trait^s  fort  courts  de  jurisprudence,  et  le  doc- 
teur  Pinner  a  fait  une  traduction  allemande  (qui  laisse  beau- 
coup  k  di^sirer)  du  premier  volume  de  la  serie  du  Thalmud 
de  Babylone."  The  truth  is,  there  is  a  Latin  translation  by 
Ugolini  of  not  less  than  sixteen  treatises  of  the  Talmud  of 
Jerusalem  (i.e.  about  half  the  collection,  putting  aside  the 
Siphr^,  Siphra,  and  the  Tosiftha),  including  Z'ra*im,  a  partial 
translation  of  which  is  announced  avec  tm  cceur  Icger  by  M. 
Schwab.  It  is  clear  that  M.  Schwab  has  formed  no  just 
idea  of  the  difficulty  of  translating  the  Jerusalem  Talmud, 
extant  in  a  single  bad  Leyden  MS.,  hybrid  in  language,  and 
perhaps  {^^^  Academy^  y^A,  iil  p.  117)  a  late  compilation. 
A  commentary  on  part  of  Z'ra*im  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud 
lias  taken  Dr.  Frankel  twenty-four  years,  and  is  not  yet 
finished ;  what  a  contrast  to  M.  Schwab  I  Much  as  the 
latter  finds  fault  with  Dr.  Pinner's  work,  he  has  taken  it 
for  the  basis  of  his  own  translation,  except  that  he  entirely 
neglects  the  notes,  and  sometimes  misunderstands  Dr. 
Pinner*s  rather  peculiar  German.  We  shall  therefore  pass 
over  this  part  of  M.  Schwab's  work,  as  it  is  not  our  present 
object  to  criticize  Dr.  Pinner. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  us  to  have  tested 
every  word  of  M.  Schwab's  version.  We  have  done  the 
same  as  his  learned  French  reviewers,  viz.  opened  the  book 
at  random  and  compared  the  rendering  with  the  original 
We  thus  lighted  on  the  end  of  the  6th  and  the  end  of  the 
7  til  chapter,  where  the  Talmud,  speaking  of  thermal  springs, 
mentions  one  in  a  place  called  "between  the  two  palm- 
trees  "  (cf.  the  names  of  places  compounded  with  the  word 
**  oak").  M.  Schwab  translates  (p.  124),  "Cest  une  eauqui 
coule  de  source  entre  deux  palmiers."  According  to  the 
'J'aimudic  law,  a  bath  for  the  purpose  of  purification  must 
contain  forty  Saah  (measures),  and  the  question  is  raised 
whether  the  forty  Saah  could  be  said  to  be  complete,  if  there 
were  liquid  sand  at  the  bottom.  M.  Schwab  renders  (p.  126), 
"  1^1  chaux  tremp^e  "  (?), "  dit-il,  sert  \  boucher"  Q)  "les  fcntes 
d'une  baignoire."  Here  Rabe  renders  correctly,  "  Wie  man 
diiiinen  wasserlichen  Leimen  mit  der  Tuke  zusammenrechne, 
(las  Maass  von  vierzig  Saah  vol!  zu  machen."  On  p.  452 
we  read,  "  Celui  qui  abandonne  au  ciel  le  jugement  k  pro- 
noncer  sur  le  voisin."  We  should  like  to  know  what  this 
can  be  except  a  literal  rendering  of  Dr.  Pinner's  words, 
"  Und  wer  da  iiberlasst  das  Urtheil  iiber  seinen  Nachbar 
dem  Himmel  "?  Geographical  words,  and  the  names  of  the 
doctors  of  the  Talmud,  are  generally  misspelt,  as  M.  Deren- 
bourg  has  shown  in  the  Revue  critique. 

The  most  valuable  part  of  M.  Schwab's  work  is,  perhaps, 
the  indices,  which  are  unusually  difficult  to  make  for  a 
chaotic  composition  like  the  Talmud  s.       Ad.  Neubauer. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  INSCRIPTIONS  AT 
JERUSALEM  AND  ,AL-^AN'A. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ACADEMY. 

Sir,-— With  reference  to  Dr.  Socin*s  letters  in  recent  numbers  of  the 
Acadfmy^  allow  me  to  make  the  following  statement. 

I  saw  a  few  weeks  ago  a  squeeze  apparently  taken  from  an  inscription 
of  twenty-one  lines,  each  character  being,  if  I  remember  rightly,  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  depth.  The 
material  was  a  piece  of  very  coarse  brown  paper,  several  feet  in  length 
and  breadth.  This  squeeze  was  accompanied  by  a  letter,  giving  some 
particulars  of  the  discovery  of  the  inscription,  &c.,  and  by  two  or  three 
small  specimens  of  the  stone  on  which  it  was  said  to  be  engraved, 
a  very  hard  red  porphyry.  A  copy  was  also  sent  at  the  same  time  of 
another-  inscription,  partly  in  Phoenician  and  partly  in  Nabathean  cha- 
racters, said  to  be  engraved  on  a  pillar.  Both  are  to  all  appearance 
forgeries.     The  writer  of  the  letter,  which  was  addressed  to  a  distin- 


guished British  nobleman,  was— M.  Shapira,  of  Jerusalem.  I  wish  that 
M.  Ganneau  would  communicate  to  the  readers  of  the  Academy  what  he 
may  chance  to  know  of  these  matters. 

As  to  I^imyaritic  inscriptions,  many  of  the  tablets  that  now  come  to 
us  from  Aden  are  forgeries.  Such  may,  I  think,  be  seen,  for  example, 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  AsLitic  Society.  The  offender  in  this  case 
is  a  Jewish  coppersmith  at  al-San'a,  to  whom  the  well-known  traveller, 
M.  J.  Hal^vy,  very  foolishly  communicated  some  of  the  copies  of  inscrip- 
tions which  he  had  taken.  The  mode  of  procedure,  as  made  known 
to  me  by  Baron  von  Maltzon,  is  very  simple.  One  of  Halev/s  longer 
inscriptions  is  divided  by  transverse  lines  into  four,  and  thus  furnishes 
four  bronze  tablets,  which  are  worth  at  Aden  two  or  three  pounds 
a  piece,  ^f  imyaritic  seals  and  other  articles  are  also  coming  into  the 
market  there. 

Let  travellers  and  collectors  therefore  be  very  careful,  and  look  with 
suspicion  at  every  antique  coming  from  Palestine  or  South  Arabia. 

Cambridgt,  July  ^  1872.  ^^-  WrIGHT. 

NOTE, 
Herr  M.  Jordan  writes  to  correct  an  error  which  slipped  into  our  re- 
port of  the  Philological  Congress  at  Leipzig  {Academy^  vol.  iiL  p.  239). 
The  author  of  the  paper  on  Greek  reliefs  was  Dr.  Richard  Schone, 
professor  at  Halle,  not  his  brother,  Dr.  A.  Schone,  <rf  Erl^gen,  to 
whom  we  had  attributed  it. 
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ERRATUM  IN  No.  51. 

Page  858  (rt),  line  2,  for  "Ramicro  dc  P.  Caballcro  Infante  y  Quaro"  read  "  Francbco 

de  P.  Caballero  Infante  y  Zuazo."* 
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Readers  are  reminded  that  the  mention  of  New  BookSy  Articles^ 
&*c,,  in  our  lists  is  intended  as  a  guarantee  of  their  importance. 

The  Editor  of  The  Academy  cannot  undertake  to  return  com- 
munications which  are  not  asked  for. 

The  Editor  cannot  reply  to  questions  from  authors  respecting 
the  notice  of  their  books. 

The  next  number  will  be  published  on  Thursday^  August  15, 
and  Advertisements  should  be  sent  in  by  August  12. 


General  Literature. 


The  Pretenders ;  a  Norwegian  Drama.  \,Kongs-Emncrnc;  historisk 
Skuespil.  AfHenrik  Ibsen.  Tredje,  gjennemscte  Udgavc.]  Copen- 
hagen. 

This  saga-drama  comes  to  us  almost  as  a  new  work,  for  the 
original  edition,  published  at  Christiania  in  1864,  won  for 
itself  little  beside  local  reputation,  and  has  long  been  out  of 
print  Since  that  year,  however,  the  fame  of  its  Norwegian 
author  has  most  rapidly  increased ;  two  separate  translations 
of  this  very  poem  have  appeared  in  Germany,  and  a  revised 
and  almost  rewritten  edition  of  the  original  is  sent  forth  by 
the  leading  publisher  of  Copenhagen.  Ibsen  has  been  very 
slow  in  gaining  maturity;  almost  a  contemporary  of  the 
well-known  B.  Bjornsen,  the  latter  writer,  though  younger, 
far  outstripped  him  in  precocity ;  but  while  some  of  Bjorn- 
sen's  earliest  works  are  the  best  he  has  produced,  Ibsen  has 
steadily  risen  in  power  and  scope,  till  his  last  dramas  exceed 
in  ability  anything  that  his  rival  has  done  or  is  likely  to  do. 
The  literary  life  of  Ibsen  divides  itself  into  two  very  distinct 
periods ;  the  earlier  of  these  may  be  termed  the  historic, 
arid  the  dramas  that  developed  themselves  in  it  were  all 
founded  upon  incidents  in  the  chronicles  of  mediaeval 
Norway;  of  these  the  one  under  review  was  the  last,  and 
unquestionably  the  best.  The  later  period  may  be  styled 
the  polemical  or  satirical,  and  the  poems  which  belong  to  it 
are  all  lyrical  dramas  attacking  various  follies  in  tlie  Scandi- 
navian society  of  to-day.  The  first  of  these  was  Kjcerlig- 
hedens-KomcdiCj  "Love's  Comedy,"  published  in  1863.  The 
two  periods  accordingly  overlap  one  anotlier. 

Kongs-Emnerne^  "  The  Pretenders,"  or,  to  be  literal,  the 
"  materials  out  of  which  to  make  a  king,"  has  for  its  theme 
the  struggle  for  the  vacant  throne  of  Sverre,  in  the  first  half 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  This  epoch,  the  most  romantic 
in  saga-history,  has  been  a  favourite  with  the  northern  poets, 
from  Ohlenschlxger  down  to  Bjornsen.  In  this  case,  the 
time  is  chosen  which  immediately  followed  the  deadi  of 
King  Sverre.  A  troop  of  claimants  clutched  at  the  falling 
crown,  but  two  stood  out  above  the  rest,  and  drew  the  eyes 
of  all  men  upon  them,  Hakon  Hakensson  and  Skule 
BardssoD.  Between  these  the  choice  really  lay;  Hakon 
was  putative  son  of  Sverre,  and  Skule  brother  of  an  earlier 
king.  Ibsen's  drama  begins  with  a  scene  in  which  all  the 
heads  of  the  nation,  gathered  before  Bergen  Cathedral,  wait 
for  the  ordeal  of  hot  iron  to  decide  whether  Hakon  is  truly 
Sverre's  son  or  no.  The  ordeal  declares  in  the  affirmative, 
and  Hakon,  so  assured  by  heaven,  gains  perfect  confidence 
in  himself,  and  in  the  justice  of  his  cause,  while  Skule  doubts 
and  hesitates.  Thus  the  keynote  of  the  poet*s  estimate  of 
each  character  is  struck  at  once:  Hakon's  strength  is  his 
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calm  self-sufficiency,  as  Skule's  weakness  is  his  vacillating 
self-mistrust  Hakon  becomes  king,  does  everything  to  con- 
ciliate Skule,  makes  him  duke,  marries  his  daughter,  but  to 
no  avail  In  Skule  there  is  ever  the  same  fiery  craving  for 
equality  with  Hakon,  for  the  name  and  right  of  king.  But,, 
while  Hakon  possesses  to  an  eminent  degree  the  good 
fortune  and  august  bearing  of  an  old-world  king,  Skule,  as 
his  rival  says,  "  has  all  superb  gifts  of  intellect  and  courage, 
is  made  to  stand  nearest  to  the  king,  but  never  to  be  kmg 
himself."  Hakon's  great  new  idea  is  to  make  Norway  not 
a  kingdom  only,  but  a  nation,  to  break  down  provincial 
feuds,  and  make  the  people  one  and  indivisible.  How 
Skule  plagiarises  this  idea,  finds  it  gives  him  a  power  over 
men's  hearts  that  no  thotught  of  his  own  ever  gave  him,  how 
by  its  help  he  rises  to  brief  kingship  through  much  bloody 
and  falls  at  last  before  the  innate  power  of  will  that  makes 
Hakon  king  by  every  right  human  and  divine,  can  only  be 
roughly  indicated  here.  The  main  characters  are  drawn 
with  great  subtlety  and  finish,  and  are  relieved  by  the  deli- 
cate portrait  of  Queen  Margaret,  wife  and  daughter  of  the 
rivals,  and  by  that  of  Bishop  Nicolas,  a  crafty  and  witty 
priest,  utterly  selfish  and  unprincipled,  but  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  his  church.  The*  dramatic  power  displayed  in 
this  poem  quite  raises  it  out  of  any  mere  local  interest,  and 
gives  it  a  claim  to  be  judged  at  a  European  tribunal 

The  original  publication  of  Kongs-Emnerne  was  hampered 
by  the  coeval  appearance  of  a  play,  Hertog  Skulc^  on  the 
identical  subject,  by  the  popular  poet,  A.  Munch.  It  was. 
as  when  Mr.  Morris'  Defence  of  Guenevere  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  Idylls  of  the  King,  At  first,  Munch's  piece  w^as> 
naturally  received  with  higher  applause  than  Ibsen's,  but 
time  has  already  worked  its  revenges  for  the  younger  writer. 
Munch's  drama  is  graceful  and  correct,  but  possesses  nothing 
of  the  piercing  insight  into  human  passion  that  Kongs- 
Emnerne  displays.  The  latter  work  is  not  written  in  verse, 
but  in  very  simple,  stately  prose.  One  wonders  that  a 
])oet  with  such  a  gift  for  flexible  versification  as  Ibsen  has 
proved  himself  to  have  should  have  been  contented  with 
prose ;  still,  prose  is  far  better  than  the  pompous  metre  in 
ancient  Pistol's  vein  that  clothes  most  modem  tragedies. 
Here  and  there  a  little  lyric,  like  a  jewel,  breaks  the  dia- 
logue. I  miss,  with  regret,  one  that  used  to  adorn  the  last 
act,  when  the  women  rejoice  over  Skule,  as  he  goes  to  his. 
death,  roused  into  heroism  at  last 

The  spelling  of  this  edition  is  quite  new  and  curious.  It 
has  evidently  been  the  result  of  an  interesting  experiment, 
an  attempt  to  break  down  the  slight  but  exasperating  barrier 
between  the  Dano-Norwegian  and  the  Swedish  languages. 
In  this  book  Ibsen,  writing  Danish,  spells  it  as  much  as 
possible  like  Swedish ;  the  capital  letters,  commencing  nouns, 
are  dropped ;  all  mute  vowels  are  thrown  out  For  instance, 
the  Danish  giore  is  spelt  gbrCy  that  it  may  approximate  the 
Swedish  gora.  If  the  languages  could  be  induced  to  meet 
one  another  halfway  after  this  fashion,  it  would  wonderfully 
simplify  the  study  of  Scandinavian  literature.  At  present 
the  two  languages  repel  a  student  with  a  double  difficulty  ; 
and,  as  if  this  was  not  enough,  a  fanatical  clique  of  Nor- 
wegian writers  is  trying  to  found  a  third  tongue  there. 

Edmund  W.  Gosse. 


Poems  of  Albert  M58er.   [Nacht  und  Sterne,    (''  Night  and  Stars.' > 
Neue  Gedichte  von  Albert  Moscr.]    Halle  :  Barthel 

There  are  two  of  the  later  German  poets — R.  Hamerling 
and  A.  Moser — ^who  attract  in  an  especial  degree  the  at- 
tention of  their  countrymen,  and  it  is  to  the  most  recent  work 
of  the  latter  that  we  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  English 
public.     The  first  collection  of  Moscr's  poems , 
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1865,  and  a  second  edition,  enlarged,  in  1869,  both  of  which 
were  warmly  received  by  Uiose  Iqualified  to  appreciate  the 
largeness  of  the  poet's  views,  his  fervid  enthusiasm  for  all 
beauty,  and  his  wonderful  mastery  of  form.  His  JVeue 
Gedichte  possess  these  qualities  in  a  still  more  eminent 
degree ;  they  show  us  the  poet's  inmost  nature  j  we  clearly 
perceive  the  soil  where  his  poetry  grew,  the  elements  whence 
it  derived  its  nourishment  Moser  draws  his  inspiration 
from  classical  literature ;  his  poetry  is  saturated  ,with  the 
spirit  of  antiquity.  Thfe  hymns  especially  remind  us  of  the 
<:horuses  in  the  ancient  tragic  poets  \  in  tiie  absence  of 
rhyme  the  idea  develops  itself  more  freely,  and  the  rhythm 
rises  and  falls  in  harmony,  so  as  to  give  its  full  and  just 
expression  to  the  thought,  which,  with  Moser,  is  generally 
predominant  over  feeling,  and  chiefly  occupied  with  philo- 
sophical contemplation  of  the  universe.  Borne  on  "  melan- 
•^holy  wings  of  thought,"  he  struggles 

"  To  solve  the  enigma 
Of  the  sphinx  of  the  worlds, 
To  fathom  the  primaeval 
Eternal  m)rsteiy  of  life." 

The  poet  is  a  disciple  of  Schopenhauer — like  Hamerling, 
the  author  of  Der  Kdnig  von  Sioft,  Ahasverus  in  jRom,  &c. — 
and  his  prevailing  mood  is  one  of  melancholy  reflection  on 
the  nothingness,  the  fleetingness  of  existence — ^**  since  nothing 
is  constant  but  change" — the  painful  fragmentariness  of 
human  life  and  action,  the  misery  of  existence,  and  the 
sufferings  of  mankind.  But  all  these  different  elements  are 
outweighed  by  a  passionate  admiration  for  all  that  is  beau- 
tiful, whether  a  living  woman,  or  an  antique  marble  goddess ; 
for  he  never  craves  to  possess  what  he  admires  so  fervidly ; 
his  longing  for  the  ideal  is  disinterested,  for  he  has  felt  that 
the  object  of  our  struggles  loses  its  charm  as  soon  as  it  is 
won,  and  that  the  absolute  beauty  after  which  the  poet 
aspires  is  to  be  found  nowhere  but  in  his  own  bosom. 

Poetry,  the  power  of  expressing  the  love  which  bums 
within  him  for  all  that  is  noble  and  good,  and  the  objects 
which  kindle  these  sentiments,  these  are  the  poet's  stars  in 
the  gloomy  night  of  existence.  The  songs  and  hjnnns  some- 
times remind  us  of  Heine  by  the  gracefulness  of  their  form. 
A  canzone,  "  Sacrifice  offered  for  tiie  Dead,"  noble  in  form 
and  substance,  is  dedicated  to  a  fallen  friend  and  pupil,  as 
^ell  as  a  short  cycle  of  deeply  felt  poems,  where,  however, 
one  line  of  the  burden,  "  Poor  lad,  poor  lad  I"  is  poor,  and 
weakens  the  general  effect  A  succession  of  graceful-sound- 
ing Ghaselen  is  nevertheless  not  wholly  satisfactory :  the  deep 
earnestness  of  the  poet's  mind  does  not  harmonize  with  the 
playful  verse  ;  the  thought  is  too  weighty  for  its  vehicle,  and 
the  consequence  is  an  apparent  artificialness  in  the  whole. 
The  true  character  of  the  Ghaseiy  which,  by  a  continually 
recurring  repetition  of  rhymes  and  images,  aims  at  exciting 
«one  lasting  sensation  with  scarcely  perceptible  variations,  is 
missed.  Sonnets  of  perfect  finish,  and  spirited  distichs,  of 
which  a  few  are  graceful  imitations  of  the  antique,  conclude 
this  volume,  which  in  euphony  and  harmony  far  surpasses 
everything  that  later  German  poets  have  produced,  and  is 
^nly  exceeded  by  Goethe  and  Heine,  who  touch  by  a  sim- 
plicity so  nearly  akin  to  nature  that  they  make  us  forget 
iow  much  of  it  is  due  to  art  M.  Benfey. 


Erewhon ;  or,  Over  the  Range.  Triibner  and  Co. 
Since  the  time  of  Gulliver  the  description  of  fictitious 
societies  has  been  a  favourite  medium  for  satire  on  the 
•existing,  and  the  rapidity  of  progress  in  both  inventions  and 
ideas  has  made  such  works  especially  popular  of  late.  To 
make  such  ayVw  d^ esprit  effective,  a  writer  must  have  not  only 
satirical  power,  but  also  a  vivid  and  accurate  imagination. 


In  The  Coming  Race  the  fiction  was  ingenious,  picturesque, 
and  well  sustained,  but  the  satire  was  slight :  in  Erewhon  the 
invention  is  slight,  and  wants  those  touches  of  definite  ima- 
gination which  give  reality.  The  introductory  chapters, 
indeed,  which  describe  the  hero's  adventurous  journey  over 
the  range  which  separates  Erewhon  from  the  known  world 
are  very  well  written  :  within  the  realm  of  reality  the  author's 
imagination  does  not  fail  him ;  but  no  sooner  has  the  hero 
reached  the  wonderful  region  in  which  our  interest  has  been 
aroused  than  all  is  either  familiar  or  indefinite.  Erewhon 
(Nowhere)  and  its  people  are  very  like  England  and  the 
English ;  we  are  told  that  everything  differs  a  littie  from  its 
European  counterpart,  but  the  features  of  that  difference  are 
not  presented  to  the  imagination.  In  Erewhon  many  habits 
and  opinions  are  the  reverse  of  ours,  Uke  the  name  of  the 
place,  but  that  is  all;  nor  is  this  principle  carried  out 
thoroughly.  In  short,  the  fiction  is  so  slight  that,  instead 
of  stimulating  interest,  it  overlays  the  satire  with  an  irritating 
vagueness.  The  Erewhonians  worship  the  goddess  Ydgrun, 
who  differs  in  no  way,  except  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
letters,  from  Mrs.  Grundy :  indeed,  by  an  amusing  slip,  the 
name  is  once  printed  Grundy.  They  profess  an  attachment, 
which  they  do  not  feel,  to  certain  institutions,  of  which  no 
definite  conception  is  presented  to  the  reader,  called  *'  musical 
banks;"  these  are,  in  plain  English,  churches,  and  their 
"cashiers"  are  ministers  of  religion.  The  Erewhonians 
subject  their  children  to  what  is  called  the  "birth-formula  :" 
under  this  alias  the  usual  arguments  against  infant  baptism 
are  adduced.  They  worship  personifications  of  justice, 
strength,  &c. :  by  this  device  the  belief  in  the  personality 
of  God  is  somewhat  feebly  satirised.  A  passage  about  the 
"  cashiers  of  the  musical  banks  "  will  show  how  slight  is  the 
imaginative  element : 

"  In  fact  it  was  a  career  from  which  retreat  was  virtually  impossible, 
and  into  which  young  men  were  generally  induced  to  enter  before  they 
could  be  reasonably  expected,  considering  their  training,  to  have  formed 
any  opinions  of  their  own.  Few,  indeed,  were  those  who  had  the 
courage  to  insist  on  seeing  both  sides  of  the  question  before  they  com- 
mitted themselves  to  either.  One  would  have  thought  that  this  was  an 
elementary  principle — one  of  the  first  things  that  an  honourable  man 
would  teach  his  boy  to  do,  but  in  practice  it  was  not  so.  I  even  saw 
cases  in  which  parents  bought  the  right  of  presenting  to  the  office  of 
cashier  at  one  of  these  banks,  with  the  fixed  determination  that  some 
one  of  their  sons  (perhaps  a  mere  child)  should  fill  it.** 

One  can  see  no  reason  why  these  things  should  not  have 
been  said  of  English  parsons  instead  of  Erewhonian  bankers, 
except  that  it  would  then  be  seen  how  commonplace  they 
are. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  book  is  that  which  advo- 
cates (apparently)  the  theory  that  what  we  call  moral  vice  is 
but  the  result  of  nature  and  circumstances,  and  therefore 
ought  not  to  be  subject  to  moral  reprehension.  The  Ere- 
whonians pity  moral  vice,  but  punish  physical.  The  swindler 
is  handed  over  to  the  doctor,  and  his  friends  enquire  after 
his  progress  with  tenderest  solicitude,  but  the  culprit  who 
is  convicted  of  consumption  is  scouted  by  his  friends,  and 
imprisoned  with  hard  labour  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Yet 
these  people  recognise  the  same  moral  distinctions  as  we 
do :  for  they  perceive  an  advantage  in  honesty,  and  condole 
with  the  dishonest ;  and  what  advantage  has  honesty  over 
dishonesty  except  the  moral  one  ?  The  author  has  attempted 
to  describe  what  cannot  be  conceived — ^persons  who  recog- 
nise the  distinction  of  right  and  wrong,  and  also  that  of 
praise  and  blame,  yet  do  not  praise  the  right,  or  blame  the 
wrong.  To  make  his  fiction  conceivable,  either  the  Ere- 
whonians must  have  no  moral  ideas,  but  regard  all  vice, 
physical  and  moral,  as  disease — ^awarding  neither  praise  nor 
blame  to  either — or  they  must  bring  all  vice  into  the  moral 
categories,  and  punish  both  for  illness  and  for  sin.     The 
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former  is  probably  the  author's  real  meaning,  that  all  vice  is 
disease,  and  that,  accordingly,  we  ought  to  have  no  moral 
ideas.  How  does  he  propose  to  get  rid  of  them  ?  On  the 
whole  this  is  not  a  very  powerful  statement  of  the  medicinal 
theory  of  punishment. 

There  is  a  chapter  on  universities,  and  an  ingenious  specu- 
lation on  the  possibility  of  machines  developing  into  rational 
beings ;  here  and  there  we  meet  with  a  poor  joke,  or  a  bit 
of  doubtful  Latin,  but  it  is  a  dull  book  throughout. 

R.    S.    COPLESTON. 


LITER  AR  Y  NOTES. 


La  Crdnica  de  los  Cervantistas,  of  which  four  numbers  and  a 
supplement  have  been  issued,  is  the  fruit  and  the  sign  of  that 
remarkable  revival  of  interest  in  Cervantes  and  his  works  which 
is  just  now  so  active  in  Spain.  According  to  the  prospectus  of 
the  editor,  Don  Ramon  Leon  Mainez,  it  is  intended  to  be  a 
faithful  echo  of  all  the  admirers  of  El  Principe  de  los  Ingenios^ 
a  medium  for  the  interchange  of  opinions  and  ideas  relating  to 
his  life  and  works,  and  a  storehouse  of  criticism  and  illustration 
on  all  points  connected  with  Cervantic  literature.  The  publica- 
tion fairly  fulfils  this  promise,  although  we  cannot  help  wishing 
that  a  better  proportion  had  been  kept  between  the  critical 
faculty  and  the  patriotic  spirit,  between  the  facts  and  the  rap- 
tures. The  first  number,  dated  appropriately  the  7th  of  October, 
the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  contains,  in  addition 
to  glorifications  of  him  who  to  all  Spaniards  is  the  hero  of 
that  day,  an  article  by  Don  Jos^  Maria  Asensio,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  Cervantistas,  refuting  the  notion  of  the  biographers, 
that  the  allusion  to  "  Filena  "  in  the  Viage  al  Parnaso  is  to  an 
early  poem  now  lost.  Seflor  Asensio  shows  that  "  Filena  "  is  a 
misprmt  for  "  Silena,'*  a  name  which  occurs  in  the  Galatea^  and 
is  a  reference  not  to  a  poem  but  to  a  mistress — the  object  of 
Cervantes'  Portuguese  amour,  and  the  mother  of  his  daughter 
Isabel.  Sefior  Mainez  himself  contributes  an  article  devoted  to 
the  superfluous  demonstration  against  one  Sbarbi,  a  priest,  that 
Cervantes  was  no  theologian.  The  second  number  contains, 
besides  Sbarbi's  answer,  a  record  of  all  the  honours  intended  to 
be  paid  to  Cervantes  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death  in  the 
various  towns  of  Spain,  and  a  useful  bibliography  of  minor 
works  relating  to  the  author  of  Don  Quixote^  by  Don  Cayetano 
Alberto  de  Barrera.  There  is  a  monograph,  by  the  geo- 
grapher Fermin  de  Caballero,  on  the  country  of  Don  Quixote, 
proving  that  his  place  of  birth  was  Argamasilla  de  Alba,  and 
not  any  other  of  the  numerous  towns  which  have  contended 
for  the  honour.  Don  Manuel  Cervantes  Peredo  pronounces 
on  the  "hidden  meaning"  of  his  namesake,  that  there  is  no 
hidden  meaning — that  in  Quixote  "  all  is  exoteric  and  nothing 
esoteric."  The  third  number  continues  the  account  of  the  anni- 
versary celebrations  and  Barrera's  bibliographical  notes,  and 
introduces  an  English  Cervantist,  Mr.  A.  J.  Duffield,  who  asks 
for  help  from  Spanish  scholars  in  overcoming  some  difficulties 
in  the  text  of  Don  Quixote^  with  a  view  to  a  new  English  trans- 
lation. The  religious  and  literary  functions  which  were  per- 
formed on  the  23rd  of  April  in  honour  of  Cervantes  form  the 
especial  subject  of  a  black-bordered  supplement.  In  the  fourth 
and  last  number  is  a  tribute,  by  the  editor,  to  the  memory  of 
Fray  Juan  Gil,  the  Redemptorist,  to  whose  courage  and  devo- 
tion Cervantes  was  mainly  indebted  for  his  release  from  captivity 
in  Algiers.  Don  Leopoldo  Ruis  writes,  with  needless  severity, 
of  a  foolish  continuation  of  Don  Quixote ;  and  Don  Francisco 
Lopez  Fabra  enumerates  the  editions  of  the  immortal  work 
which  have  appeared  in  all  languages,  reckoning  87  in  Spain 
and  191  in  other  countries  ;  to  which  Don  Manuel  Cerda  adds 
an  elaborate  coUation  of  the  first  editions  of  the  Galatea  and  the 
Quixote  in  Spanish. 

The  A llgemeineZeitung  (July  10)  communicates  to  its  readers 
some  passages  from  the  autobiography  of  Grillparzer,  which  will 
form  the  tenth  volume  of  his  collected  works.  It  promises  to 
be  of  much  interest,  for,  though  not  a  friendly,  Grillparzer  was  a 
very  intelligent  critic  of  the  many  fashions  in  literature  which  he 
lived  to  see  begin  and  end  :  as  a  case  in  point  we  may  cite  his 
remarks  on  the  tendency  of  artificial  unanimity  to  lead  to  over- 


frequent  changes  of  popular  taste.  His  account  of  the  treatment 
of  ICduig  Ottokar  by  the  censorship  is  curious  ;  his  pilgrimage 
to  Weimar,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  very  different  in  result 
from  others  we  have  read  of.  His  estimate  of  his  own  merits  is 
very  simple :  "  the  best  of  those  who  have  come  after  Goethe 
and  Schiller,"  but  he  himself  did  not  mean  this  as  high  praise. 


The  Deutsche  Reichszeitung  has  brought  down  on  itself  the 
wrath  of  all  admirers  of  Goethe  by  some  rash  and  quite  unproved 
assertions  and  insinuations  to  the  discredit  of  Frederika  Brion, 
which  profess  to  rest  on  continuous  Sesenheim  tradition. 
Goethe's  defenders  declare  that  so  far  as  any  tradition  reflects 
upon  Frederika,  it  is  one  which  connects  her  name  with  that  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  curate  of  Sesenheim,  some  time  after 
Goethe's  departure  from  Alsace.  But  what  is  far  more  certain 
than  either  scandal,  and  fatal  to  both,  is  that  Frederika  and  her 
love  affair  were  completely  forgotten  in  Sesenheim  when  the 
third  volume  of  Wahrheit  und  Dichtung  appeared,  and  made 
her  home  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  where  of  course  the  faithful 
were  regaled  \yith  traditions  according  to  their  tastes. 


M.  Th.  Bentzon  begins  a  series  of  sketches  of  American 
humorists  with  an  account  of  Mark  Twain  in  \h&  Revue  des  deux 
Mondes  (July  15).  His  criticisms  are  quite  unexceptionable,  but 
he  seems  to  have  been  misled  by  the  advertisements  of  a  certain 
type  of  publisher,  so  that  he  exaggerates  the  popularity  of  his 
author,  while  expressing  surprise  at  its  extent. 


Art  and  Archaeology. 

NEW  FRAGMENTS  OF  THE  FRIEZE  OF  THE 
PARTHENON 


It  is  now  about  twenty  years  since,  in  a  letter  printed  in  vol.  v. 
N.  S.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society.  1  drew  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  scattered  about  in  various  places  on  the  Acro- 
polis at  Athens,  were  small  fragments  of  the  frieze  of  the  Par- 
thenon. In  the  valuable  work  on  that  temple  recently  published 
by  Professor  Michaelis  (see  Academy^  vol.  ii.  pp.  412-414),  he 
has  very  happily  adjusted  several  of  these  fragments  to  their 
places  on  the  frieze.  There  are,  however,  on  the  Acropolis,  a 
number  of  other  fragments  of  the  frieze  which  Professor  Michaelis 
never  saw,  and  which  have  been  lying  about  the  Acropolis  for 
many  years  so  intermixed  with  fragments  of  other  sculptures 
that  it  has  been  no  easy  matter  to  pick  them  out.  This  has 
been  recently  done  by  Signor  Martinelli,  a  Swiss  formatore  resi- 
dent at  Athens,  by  whom  casts  of  these  fragments  have  been 
made  for  the  British  Museum.  On  confronting  these  casts  with 
the  slabs  of  frieze  in  the  Elgin  Room,  I  have  succeeded  in 
adjusting  to  their  original  places  the  fragments  noted  in  the 
subjoinal  list,  the  references  in  which  are  to  the  plates  of 
Michaelis. 

(i)  The  most  important  of  these  fragments  is  one  which  con- 
nects the  horses,  xxi.,  with  the  charioteer  and  his  apobateSy  xxii.  in 
plate  12,  whereon  is  represented  the  part  of  the  procession  on 
the  north  side  of  the  temple  nearest  the  east  end.  The  new 
fragment  is  evidently  the  one  which  I  saw  on  the  Acropolis  in 
1852,  and  which  I  describe  in  my  letter  already  referred  to  as 
"  A  fragment  of  the  frieze  consisting  of  the  tails  of  two  horses, 
and  the  front  rail,  avrv^,  of  a  chariot."  The  right  hand  of  the 
apobates,  xxii.  65,  rests  on  the  rail.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference 
to  Michaelis  that  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  same  slab  was 
broken  away  when  Stuart  drew  it.  One  of  the  new  casts,  how- 
ever, supplies  this  missing  comer,  on  which  are,  of  course,  the 
remaining  forelegs  of  the  four  horses.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  this  composition  of  two  chariots,  xxi.-xxiii.,  has  only 
been  recovered  since  the  publication  of  the  work  of  Michaelis. 
The  two  fragments  which  form  the  upper  part  of  xxii.  long  re- 
mained in  the  Museum  as  isolated  fragments,  and  are  published 
as  such  in  the  Museum  Marbles^  viii.,  frontispiece. 

(2)  In  plate  12,  x.,  a  new  fragment  supplies  the  feet  of  figure  38, 
and  some  of  the  drapery  of  No.  37,  which  is  divided  in  half  here 
by  the  joinL 

{7)  In  the  eastern  frieze,  plate  14,  viii.,  the  head  of  fig.  61  and 
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(4)  Ibid,  vii.  49,  right  foot  of  male  figure  at  comer  of  slab. 

(5)  Ibid.  iii.  19,  feet  of  male  figure. 

(6)  In  the  south  frieze,  plate  1 1,  the  remainder  of  the  chariot- 
wheel,  part  of  which  is  shown  in  xxix.  71. 

(7)  Ibid.^  remainder  of  the  chariot-wheel  shown  in  xxv.  61. 

(8)  Ibid,  plate  10,  xvii.,  forefeet  of  horse  45,  and  part  of  hind- 
quarter  of  next  horse. 

89)  Ibid,  xix.,  upper  left  comer  of  slab  showing  horse's  mane. 
io)  Western  frieze,  plate  9,  xiv.  26,  the  right-leg  of  the  figure 
on  the  left.    This  leg  was  missing  when  Carrey  drew  this  slab. 

In  plate  12,  iii.,  Michaelis  gives  a  fragment  of  the  forelegs  of  the 
cow,  and  the  legs  of  fig.  7,  with  which  he  combines  the  legs  of 
fig.  8.  A  fragment  of  a  cow*s  hindquarter  broken  in  two  pieces 
probably  belongs  to  this  group,  and  I  am  disposed  to  add  the 
hindlegs  given  by  Michaelis,  plate  13,  xxvii.  d,  though  no 
actual  adjustment  of  these  two  fragments  one  to  another  can 
be  made  from  the  casts.  If  the  fragment  with  the  hindquarter 
is  rightly  attributed,  the  length  of  the  next  slab,  iv.,  may  be 
approximately  fixed,  for  immediately  behind  the  hindquarter  the 
marble  is  cut  for  a  joint. 

Of  the  fragments  I  have  here  enumerated,  several  might  have 
l)een  long  since  re-united  to  the  slabs  still  remaining  on  the 
Acropolis  to  which  they  belong,  if  the  sculptures  now  lying  about 
there  had  been  collected  into  one  place,  and  examined  by  some 
one  experienced  in  putting  together  ancient  sculpture.  The 
composition  of  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  is  so  precious  that  no 
amount  of  labour  or  expense  should  be  grudged  which  can  tend 
to  the  recovery  of  the  missing  groups. 

Considering  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  pieces  recently 
united  to  the  frieze  have  remained  unexamined  at  Athens,  we 
cannot  feel  sure  that^  every  extant  fragment  of  it  is  known.  It  is 
matter  of  notoriety  that  at  the  time  of  Lord  Elgin's  visit,  travel- 
lers were  in  the  habit  of  carrying  off  such  portable  frag^ients  of 
the  frieze  as  they  could  obtain,  and  there  is  clear  evidence  that 
more  than  one  slab  was  barbarously  mutilated  for  this  purpose. 
Among  the  morsels  so  carried  off  were  (i)  the  fragment  which 
so  long  lay  unknown  at  Marbury  Hall,  where  it  was  discovered 
by  Mr.  George  Scharf  in  a  box  under  the  staircase,  and  gene- 
rously presented  to  the  Museum  by  its  owner,  Mr.  Smith  Barry; 
(2)  the  fragment  so  long  preserved  in  the  Villa  Cataio,  and  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  ex-grand  duke  of  Modena;  (3)  the  head 
purchalsed  by  the  British  Museum  at  the  Pourtal^s  sale ;  and  (4) 
the  head  at  Karlsruhe  (Michaelis,  plate  13,  xxvii.  b).  Who  shall 
say  how  many  more  such  precious  relics  still  sleep  in  the 
oblivious  dust  of  private  collections  ?  C.  T.  Newton. 


ART  NOTES, 


M.  Francois  Forster,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  engravers 
of  the  French  school,  died  recently  at  Paris,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty-two.  M.  Forster  was  the  intimate  friend  and  com- 
patriot of  Leopold  Robert,  and  many  interesting  details  concern- 
ing him  and  his  earlier  life  will  be  found  in  the  'Xorrespondance 
incite  de  Leopold  Robert "  which  M.  Charles  Clement  is  at  this 
moment  bringing  out  in  the  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts.  Amongst 
his  principal  works  may  be  cited  the  "Vierge  au  bas  relief," 
after  Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  "  Sainte  C^cile,"  after  Paul  Delaroche ; 
*'  fin^  et  Didon,"  "  Aurore  et  C^phale,"  after  Gros ;  and  the 
"Trois  Grdces,"  "Vierge  ila  Idgende"  and  others,  after  Raphael, 
his  favourite  painter. 


M.  le  Baron  Cloquet  has  recently  presented  to  the  Louvre 
collection  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  Palissy  ware  in  existence. 
It  is  a  very  large  oval  dish.  The  border  is  composed  of  foliage ; 
in  the  centre  lies  a  lobster  holding  in  its  claws  a  dying  fish.  The 
state  of  its  preservation  and  the  perfection  of  its  enamel  leave, 
it  is  said^  nothing  to  be  desired  by  the  most  fastidious  amateur. 


The  statue  of  Ronsard  was  inaugurated  at  Venddme  on  the 
23rd  of  June.  It  is  the  work  of  M.  Irvoy,  professor  of  sculpture 
at  the  art-school  of  Grenoble. 


We  learn  from  the  Chronique  des  Arts  that  the  administration 
of  the  Louvre  have  recently  acquired  a  very  good  picture  by 


Poterlet,  an  almost  unknown  painter  who  died  at  Paris  in  1835' 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two.  The  subject  of  the  picture  is  the 
dispute  between  Trissotin  and  Vadius  in  the  Femnus  savantes. 


A  very  fine  collection  of  English  medals  has  been  recently 
purchased  by  MM.  RoUin  and  Feuardent,  the  well-known 
Parisian  antiquaries.  

A  memorial  to  Winckelmann  has  been  erected  in  the  hall  of 
the  staircase  of  the  Japanese  Palace  at  Dresden.  The  memorial 
consists  of  a  bronze  portrait  medallion  in  relief,  by  Brossmann  ; 
the  marble  tablet  which  forms  the  background  was  executed 
from  a  design  by  Richard  Steche.  The  memorial  was  solemnly 
uncovered  in  commemoration  of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
Winckehnann's  death,  which  occurred  June  8,  1768. 


The  art-school  for  women  at  Munich  has  just  been  voted  a 
yearly  subvention  of  6000  florins  by  the  Bavarian  government. 


Wilhelm  v.  Kaulbach  is  at  work  on  a  new  composition,  "  Die 
Verfolgung  der  Christen  unter  Nero,"  which  is  said  to  be  of  a 
very  high  order  of  merit.  At  Munich  the  restoration  of  the 
frescoes  by  Professor  Rottmann  under  the  Hofgarten  arcades 
is  going  on  but  slowly,  and  seems  likely  to  be  a  work  of  some 
years.  Professor  Zumbusch  has  now  completed  the  last  and 
principal  figure  for  the  national  memorial  to  King  Maximilian  II. 
The  work  has  been  largely  visited  in  the  professor's  atelier,  and 
has  excited  great  admiration. 


The  Zcitschrift  fiir  bildende  Kunst  for  July  contains  a  very 
spirited  etching  by  W.  Unger,  after  a  Poussin  in  the  Cassel 
Gallery.  The  subject  is  "Satyrs  and  a  Bacchante";  Ae  com- 
position is  full  of  animation  and  swing,  but  we  miss  the  refine- 
ment of  charm  usually  characteristic  of  Poussin. —  Carl  Justi 
contributes  in  the  same  number  an  article  on  "  Philip  von  Stosch 
und  seine  Zeit,"  which  will  be  found  worth  reading  by  all  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  movement  of  antiquarian  research  going 
on  in  Italy  during  the  first  half  of  the  last  century. —  PhiL 
Sylvanus  concludes  his  notice  of  the  designs  for  the  parliament 
houses  of  Berlin. — "  R."  calls  attention  to  the  wholesale  destruc- 
tion of  old  Nuremberg  which  is  now  going  on  :  he  says  that  now 
that  the  official  rage  for  pulling  down  has  once  begun  its  brutal 
work  in  the  outer  part  of^the  town,  it  is  fast  pressing  towards  the 
centre — the  White  and  the  Lauferschlag  towers  are  to  be  the  next 
sacrifice. 

"  Denn  alles,  was  cntsteht, 
1st  werth,  dass  es  zu  Grande  geht. 

H.  Ludwig  contributes  an  essay  on  the  possible  use  of  petroleum 
in  oil-painting.  , 

The  Print  Room  at  Dresden  has  just  received  an  exceedingly 
important  and  valuable  gift.  Geheimrath  Dr.  Miiller,  who  is 
well  known  as  a  zealous  amateur,  has  presented  178  drawings 
by  modem  masters,  the  best  and  most  valuable  of  his  magni- 
ficent collection  of  modem  drawings.  With  the  exception  of 
some  drawings  by  D.  Chodowiecki  (flie  engraver  of  "  Les  Adieux 
de  Calas,"  1768 ;  but  perhaps  best  known  by  his  twelve  illus- 
trations of  Clarissa  Harlowe),  all  these  drawings  represent  the 
school  which  begins  with  Carstens.  From  his  hand  there  is  a 
(hawing  of  the  "  Four  Seasons."  There  are  also  examples  of 
Thorwaldsen,  Reinhardt,  Koch,  Comelius,  Overbeck,  Veit, 
Fiihrich,  Steinle,  Delaroche,  Leopold  Robert,  Calame,  Callow, 
Copley,  and  others.  . 

^  The  American  painter  and  poet  Thomas  Buchanan  Read  died 
at  New  York  on  the  nth  May  last.  Mr.  Read  is  best  known 
by  his  paintings  of  "  The  Lost  Pleiad,"  "  Undine,"  "  The  Star 
of  Bethlehem,"  and  his  portraits  of  Longfellow's  children,  of 
General  Sheridan,  and  Mr.  Peabody.  A  complete  collection 
of  his  poems  appeared  in  i860. 


The  Institute  of  Painters  in  Wafcercolours  has  just  been 
deprived  by  death  of  a  valuable  member,  Mr.  Henry  Tid^,. 
elected  in  1858.  He  early  distinguished  himself  as  a  portrait- 
painter,  but  hAs  of  late  devoted  himself  entirely  to  poetic  subjects. 
His  "  Feast  of  Roses  "  was  purchas<ri  bv  f     '^ 
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thula,"  by  the  Duke  of  Manchester.  He  took  a  lively  interest 
in  all  theoretical  questions  connected  with  his  art,  and  was 
recently  nominated  vice-president  of  the  Society  for  the  Encon- 
ragement  of  the  Fine  Arts. 


The  Times  of  Monday,  July  22,  under  the  heading,  "  Temple 
of  Diana  at  Ephesus,"  contains  a  summary  of  the  report  msule 
to  the  Dilettanti  Society  by  a  committee  chosen  out  of  its  own 
members,  on  the  results  of  the  recent  excavations  at  Ephesus. 
Mr.  Wood  obtained  the  first  clue  in  exploring  the  great  theatre 
at  Ephesus  by  the  discovery  of  an  inscription  laying  down  the 
route  by  which,  on  the  birthday  of  the  goddess,  her  treasures 
were  to  be  carried  in  procession  from  the  temple  to  the  great 
theatre,  and  back  to  the  temple  through  another  city  gate 
called  the  Magnesian.  Mr.  Wood  soon  discovered  one  of  the 
two  gates.  From  it  issued  an  ancient  road  flanked  by  sepulchral 
monuments  of  the  Roman  period.  The  line  of  this  way  pointed 
to  a  north-east  direction,  and  outside  another  gate  near  the 
Stadium  a  second  road  was  discovered,  converging  towards 
the  one  already  partially  traced.  Following  these  converging 
tracks  in  April,  1869,  Mr.  Wood  struck  upon  the  wall  enclosing 
the  peribolos  of  the  temple,  at  an  angle  in  the  masonry  of  which 
was  inserted  in  duplicate  an  inscription  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
stating  that  the  emperor  Augustus,  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
goddess,  had  rebuilt  the  peribolos  wall  round  her  temple.  After 
tracing  the  two  lines  of  wall  a  short  distance,  all  sign  of  them 
was  lost,  and  the  temple  had  to  be  sought  by  sinking  pits  within 
the  presumed  area  of  the  peribolos.  Here  the  alluvial  soil  ran 
deep,  averaging  22  feet  above  the  ancient  surface.  At  length, 
in  April  1870,  Mr.  Wood  came  upon  a  pavement  of  white 
marble,  on  which  were  lying  fragments  of^  ancient  sculpture. 
These  remains  were  found  18  feet  below  the  surface  ;  imme- 
diately above  the  pavement  was  a  stratum  of  splinters  of  white 
marble,  partially  calcined  by  fire.  As  the  area  of  excavation 
was  enlarged  on  this  spot,  remains  of  Ionic  architecture  cropped 
up  everywhere.  In  February,  1871,  part  of  the  lowest  drum  of 
a  column  6  feet  i  inch  in  diameter  was  found  in  its  original 
position.  To  this  succedcd,  in  the  autumn  of  1 87 1 ,  the  discovery 
of  another  drum  nearly  entire,  on  which  was  sculptured  a  g^oup 
of  male  and  female  figures.  Fragments  of  two  more  sculptured 
drums,  a  pilaster  with  a  fine  group  in  high  relief,  capitals,  bases, 
and  drums  of  columns,  were  lying  in  heaps  at  the  bottom  of  the 
excavation  at  the  close  of  the  year  1871.  The  Caledonia  was 
promptly  despatched  by  the  Admiralty,  and  took  on  board 
upwards  of  sixty  tons  of  marbles  in  January  last.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  year  Mr.  Wood  has  made  ready  for  carrying 
on  further  works  in  the  autumn.  The  question  now  is,  how  far 
is  the  nation  disposed  to  aid  him  in  this  gigantic  undertaking  ? 
Is  this  enterprise  so  important,  and  hitherto  so  vigorously  con- 
ducted, to  be  left  to  languish  for  lack  of  sufficient  funds  at  the 
•very  moment  when  its  prospects  are  most  brilliant  ? 


The  paintings  executed  by  Hans  Makart  for  the  dining-room 
of  Herr  Nicolas  Dumba  (see  Academy^  vol.  iii.  p.  26)  will  not, 
we  hear,  fill  the  situation  for  which  they  were  intended,  but  are 
still  in  the  market.  

The  Roman  burying  -  place  discovered  at  Ratisbon  in  the 
course  of  excavations  for  a  railroad  continues  to  yield  a  variety 
of  curious  and  interesting  objects.  A  large  glass  urn  containing 
a  gold  filigree  ring  with  pearl  attached  has  been  found,  and, 
what  gives  rise  to  more  speculation,  a  separate  burying-place  for 
horses,  or  some  other  animal,  whose  bones  are  found  upon  a 
thick  layer  of  egg-shells  ;  an  lu-n  on  the  same  spot  contained 
two  eggs  in  an  almost  perfect  state  of  preservation. 


The  first  volume  of  Dr.  Hermann  Grimm's  Life  of  Raphael  is 
now  ready  for  the  press,  and  will  shortly  appear  in  print. 


A  ^correspondent  writes  to  us  from  Cassel,  where  the  yearly 
meetmg  of  the  General  Society  of  German  Musicians  took  place 
a  short  time  ago.  The  chief  aim  of  this  society  and  of  the 
concerts  connected  with  its  meetings  is  to  introduce  the  works 
of  young  composers  to  the  public,  and  the  programmes  of  its 
performances  consist  chiefly  of  the  representative  work  of  the 
risii^  generation.  This  fact  explains  the  general  tendency  to- 
wards the  "  future,**  the  more  so  as  the  society  counts  amongst 


its  members  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  progressive  movement^ 
Franz  Liszt.  The  oratorio  of  St  Elisabeth,  by  this  composer,, 
was  the  most  important  work  of  this  year's  concerts,  and  the 
presence  of  the  master  himself  msule  the  whole  appear  almost 
m  the  light  of  a  Liszt  festival  Still  we  notice  also  the  names 
of  the  chief  representatives  of  other  schools,  e.g.  Brahms  and 
Rubinstein,  in  the  progranune.  Amongst  the  new  orchestral 
works  of  importance  our  correspondent  mentions  particularly  an. 
overture  by  Severin  Svendsen,  a  young  composer  of  Norwegian 
birth,  but  educated  at  the  Leipzig  conservatoire,  and  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  best  German  masters.  He  is  well  knownL 
to  the  musical  public  in  Germany  by  a  symphony  and  numerous 
compositions  of  chamber  music.  The  present  work  is  a  sym- 
phonic introduction  to  Bjomstern-Bjomson's  tragedy  of  Sigurd 
Slembe,  and  the  character  of  that  hero  is  said  to  be  rendered 
by  the  composer  with  unusual  dramatic  power  and  melodious 
beauty.  The  work  was  received  by  the  public  with  great 
enthusiasm.  

New  Publications. 

Desnoiresterres,  G.    La  Mosique  fran9aise  au  xviii*  siecle.   Gluck 

et  Piccinni,  1 774-1800.     Paris  :  Didier. 
Gaedertz,  Th.     Hans  Holbein  der  Jungere  u.  seine  Madonna  d.  Biir- 

germeisters   Meyer.     Mit  den  Abbildgn.   der  Darmstadter  u.  der 

Dresdener  Madonna.    Lubeck  :  Bolhoevener. 
Gervais,  E.     Lessing's  Kritik  iib.  die  dramatische  Poesie.    Berlin  r 

Calvary.     (Konigsberg:  1 871.) 
Hamann's,  Johann   Georg,    Schriften    und   Briefe.     Im  Zusammcn- 

hang  seines  Lebens  erlautert  und  herausgegeben  von  Moritz  Petri. 

Erster  Theil.     Hannover :  C.  Meyer. 
Ilg,  Albert.    Ueber  den  kunsthistorischen  Werth  der  Hypncrotomachia 

Polyphili.      Ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der  Kunstliteratur  in  deu 

Renaissance.    Wien :  Braumiiller. 
KUH,   E.      Zwei  Dichter  Oesterreichs :  Franz  Grillparzer— Adalbert 

Stifter.     Pest:  Heckenast. 
Pervanoglu,  P.    Das  Familienmahl  auf  altgriechischen  Grabsteincn. 

Eine  archaologische  Untersuchg.     Leipzig  :  Engelmann. 
Wackernagel,  W.     Geschichte  der  deutschen   Litteratur  bis  zun\ 

dreissigjahrigen  Kriege.     Supplement.     Basel :  Schweighauser. 


Theology. 

THE  POSITION  OF  THE  SYNOPTIC  QUESTION, 

The  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  and  its  Synoptic  Parallels.  \pas  Markus- 
evangelium  und  seine  synopiischen  Parallelat^  erklart  von  Dr.  Bernh. 
Weiss.]    Berlin:  Hertz. 

It  is  almost  ten  years  since  the  present  reviewer  published 
a  work  on  the  S)moptic  gospels,  in  which  the  theory  was 
maintained  at  some  length  that  their  common  root  is  to  be 
found  in  "  the  gospel  according  to  Mark."  The  current  of 
critical  opinion  continues  to  flow  in  that  direction,  though 
it  is  fair  to  mention  that  some  eminent  theologians  represent 
an  opposite  tendency  in  favour  of  Matthew.  Mark,  either 
in  its  present  or  in  an  earlier  form,  is  generally  accepted  as 
the  foundation,  and  a  collection  of  sayings  and  discourses  of 
the  Messiah  ascribed  to  Matthew  as  an  important  source^ 
of  the  synoptic  literature.  This  view  was  at  once  adopted 
by  writers  of  such  various  theological  positions  as  Weiz- 
sacker,  Schenkel,  and  Wieseler  on  3ie  Protestant  and  Sepp 
on  the  Roman  Catholic  side.  Since  1863  (Ewald,  Meyer^ 
Bunsen,  Volkmar,  Ritschl  fall  earlier)  the  priority  of  Mark 
has  been  accepted  by  Renan,  Hausrath,  Uhlhom,  Ueberweg^ 
not  to  mention  less  known  writers.  Wittichen's  essay,  **  On 
the  Historical  Character  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels'*  {Jahr- 
bUcher  fur  deutsche  Theologie,  1866,  p.  427,  foil.),  may  also 
be  added,  inasmuch  as  it  distinguishes  the  now  existing  fron^ 
the  original  Mark  only  by  the  absence  of  that  Jewish  colour- 
ing which  made  the  gospel  unsuitable  for  Gentile  readers. 
The  substantial  agreement  of  Wittichen  with  the  present 
writer  is  still  more  evident  from  his  supposition  of  a  second 
record,  in  order  to  account  for  the  common  element  in 

Matthew  and  Luke.  ■       r^r^r^  1  /:> 
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Another  class  of  critics  maintain  the  priority  but  not  the 
originality  of  Matthew,  e,  g.  in  England  Sir  R.  Hanson  in  The 
Jesus  of  History^  who  maintains  that  this  gospel  has  passed 
through  various  stages,  from  the  collection  of  Xoyia  to  the 
present  text  In  Germany  we  must  first  of  all  refer  to  Hilgen- 
feld,  who  has  not  only  returned  to  the  defence  of  his  old  anti- 
Baur  position  in  an  essay  entitled  "  Mark  between  Matthew 
and  Luke"  {Zeitsch,/,  wissensch,  Theologie,  1866,  p.  82, foil), 
but  in  some  later  researches  {ibid,  1867,  p.  303,  foil,  j  366, 
foil;  1868,  p.  22,  foil.)  has  described  Matthew  as  a  ** ter- 
tiary "  formation,  the  lowest  stratum  of  which  is  demonstrably 
that  Aramaic  "  gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  "  the  frag- 
ments of  which  he  about  the  same  time  collected  {Novum 
Testamentum  extra  canonem  receptum^  1866,  p.  14,  foil.). 
This  last  opinion,  however,  so  often  maintained  from  Semler 
to  Baur,  is  rejected  by  all  other  critics,  Sepp  excepted.  The 
"gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews"  is  probably  only  an 
-Aramaic  edition  of  the  Greek  Matthew,  accommodated  to 
the  wants  of  the  Jewish  Christian  sect. 

We  pass  to  Holland.  In  1863  Lamprechts  showed  con- 
vincingly that  Luke  was  dependent  on  Mark.  Meijboom 
{Geschiedenis  en  Critiek  der  Marcus-Hypothese^  1866)  and 
Michelsen  {Net  Evangelie  van  Marcus^  1867)  maintained 
the  originality  of  Matthew  and  Mark  respectively,  the  latter, 
Jiowever,  carefully  distinguishing  between  a  Protomarcus 
(who  alone  lived  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem)  and  a  Deute- 
roraarcus.  Scholten,  the  real  head  of  the  Dutch  school, 
adopted  this  distinction  in  Be  oudste  Evangelie^  1868,  where 
Jie  made  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Christ  by  John  Mark  and  the 
collection  of  Xoyta  by  Matthew  the  lowest  strata  of  the  evan- 
gelic literature.  From  the  Aoyia  and  an  enlarged  edition  of 
Mark  proceeded  the  existing  Matthew,  which,  however,  as 
in  the  case  of  Mark,  we  only  possess  in  a  final  church- 
redaction,,  so  that  Scholten,  like  Hilgenfeld,  can  speak  of 
a  Tritomatthaeus.  The  controversy  does  not  seem  to  have 
■worked  itself  out  in  Holland  any  more  than  in  Germany  ;  at 
least,  A.  D.  Lomans  and  Hoekstra,  in  the  Theologisch  Tijd- 
schrift^  occupy  only  middle  positions. 

"  Via  Media  "  has  in  fact  become  the  watchword  of  recent 
synoptic  criticism.  A  whole  series  of  works,  the  most  mature 
of  which  is  the  commentary  at  the  head  of  this  article,  are 
devoted  to  the  object  of  distributing  the  features  of  originality 
'between  Matthew  and  Mark.  The  first  in  the  field  was 
Gustave  d'Eichthal  {Les  Evangiles,  vol.  i.  1863),  who  is  in 
the  main  inclined  to  Matthew,  and  discovers  in  Mark  dis- 
tortions of  the  traditional  accounts.  The  case  of  the  latter 
is  judged  somewhat  more  favourably  by  Klostermann  {Das 
Marcusevangelium^  1867),  who  makes  out  Mark  to  be  not 
only  the  pedissequus  Matthaei^  with  Augustine,  but  also  the 
speaking-trumpet  of  Peter.  And  similarly  Grau  in  his 
History  of  the  Development  of  the  New  Testament  Literature 
^vol.  i.  187 1),  the  theory  of  which  is  the  mutual  dependence 
of  Matthew  and  Mark,  resulting  in  the  predominance  of  the 
collection  of  Xoyta  in  the  one  case,  and  of  the  oral  communi- 
vcations  of  Peter  in  the  other.  Professor  Weiss,  too,  with 
whom  we  are  more  immediately  concerned,  has  been  endea- 
vouring from  time  to  time  in  the  course  of  the  last  ten  years 
to  estabhsh  a  middle  position.  He  still  maintains  the  (in 
our  opinion)  unnatural  and  untenable  theory  that  our  second 
gospel  is  based  at  once  on  the  record  left  behind  by  Mattliew 
and  on  the  oral  teaching  of  Peter.  The  former,  ue.  the 
Aoyto,  combined  with  our  present  Mark,  seems  to  have 
formed  the  foundation  for  our  present  gospel  of  Matthew. 

Two  points  will  at  once  occur  as  questionable.  First, 
that  on  Dr.  Weiss'  theory  the  work  of  Matthew  was  already 
known  by  our  second  evangelist.  And  next,  that  it  is  sup- 
posed to  contain  not  only  discourses  but  narratives  from  the 
first  appearance  of  the  Baptist  to  the  story  of  the  Passion. 


The  former  view  is  held  by  Weiss  in  common  with  Ewald 
and  Meyer ;  tiie  latter,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  only  been 
adopted  by  Wiesinger.  Both  views,  of  course,  hang 
together.  For  since  no  discourses  of  any  length  are  re- 
ported by  Mark,  except  the  Judaeo-Christian  apocalypse  in 
the  thirteenth  chapter,  the  work  of  Matthew  (if  Mark  made 
use  of  it)  must  have  contained  a  narrative  element.  And  so 
the  group  of  sketches  in  our  present  Mark  will  fall  into  two 
series :  (i)  a  larger  one  containing  such  as  are  based  on  the 
recollections  of  Peter,  which  would  naturally  .be  sporadic 
and  unconnected,  and  may  be  recognised  by  their  pictu- 
resqueness  of  details;  and  (2)  a  smaller  one,  comprising 
those  edited  after  the  aphoristic  notes  of  Matthew.  It  is 
obvious  that  in  such  an  accidental  combination  of  elements 
no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  plan  and  sequence  of  the 
parts,  and  if  for  no  other  reason  the  adherents  of  the  strict 
"Mark-hypothesis"  must  protest  against  the  partial  nature 
of  the  support  given  to  them  by  Weiss.  "  The  pecuharity 
of  Mark's  composition  is  the  way  in  which,  through  the 
succession  of  single  pictures  and  groups  of  narratives,  he 
brings  into  relief  the  pragmatic  progress  by  which,  according 
to  his  general  theory,  the  public  life  of  Jesus  was  distin- 
guished." These  words  of  Dr.  Weiss  almost  remind  one  of 
Volkmar,  who  explains  the  whole  of  Mark  as  a  Pauline 
system  of  dogmatics  in  a  historical  form.  The  only  dis- 
tinction is  this,  that  Volkmar  explains  the  entire  contents  of 
the  second  gospel  as  a  purely  imaginative  composition,  as 
Baur  has  done  with  regard  to  the  fourth,  while  Dr.  Weiss 
cannot  admit  the  slightest  doubt  of  a  delineation  based  on  a 
twofold  apostolic  testimony.  As  a  rule  he  thinks  it  super- 
fluous to  touch  at  all  on  this  side  of  the  matter.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  framework,  into  which  Mark  succeeds  on 
the  whole  in  bringing  the  life  of  Jesus,  corresponds  not  so 
much  to  real  history  as  to  the  "general  theory"  of  Mark, 
this  is  not  displeasing  to  a  theologian  who,  like  Dr.  Weiss, 
assumes  the  historical  character  of  the  fourth  gospel  Others, 
like  ourselves,  will  regret  to  see  the  important  results  of  the 
"  Mark-theory "  called  so  needlessly  into  question,  and  that 
by  one  who  has  so  littie  perception  of  the  transitions  of 
style  as  to  regard  viii.  27-x.  45  as  a  connected  section 
relative  to  the  training  of  the  disciples. 

Our  author's  criticism  of  the  well-known  hypothesis  of 
Griesbach,  according  to  which  our  present  Mark  is  an  epi- 
tome of  the  first  and  third  gospels,  is  excellent  That  h)q)o- 
thesis  is,  however,  far  from  being  extinct.  In  particular, 
the  lives  of  Jesus  by  Strauss  (second  edition)  and  Keim  pro- 
ceed from  the  same  assumptions  (not,  indeed,  maintained  at 
all  stricUy  by  the  latter),  and  Zeller  {Vortrdge  u.  Abhand- 
lungen,  1865,  p.  442,  foil. ;  Zeitsch,  f.  wiss,  Theologie^  1865, 
p.  308,  foil. ;  p.  385,  foil.)  has  attempted  both  upon  general 
grounds  and  by  special  instances  to  prove  that  they  are  still 
valid. 

This  school  of  critics  has  been  answered  by  Hilgenfeld 
(1866,  p.  91,  foil.)  and  Hanne,  and  also  by  Weiss,  who  ob- 
serves that  Strauss  and  Keim  have  only  pointed  out  the  extreme 
consequences  of  the  unfavourable  verdict  on  Mark,  but  not 
succeeded  in  finding  any  traces  of  a  later  age,  and  still  less 
in  making  at  all  distinct  the  compromising  tendency  ascribed 
by  the  Tiibingen  school  to  the  supposed  epitomator  (p.  8). 
He  also  makes  some  short  but  telling  remarks  on  scholars, 
who,  conscious  of  their  own  incapacity  to  solve  the  synoptic 
problem,  find  it  convenient  to  deny  the  facts  in  toto  as  in- 
ventions of  the  modern  mania  for  hypothesis  (p.  10).  Thus 
a  Roman  Catholic,  Dr.  Friedlieb  {Prolegomena  zur  bibl.  Her- 
meneutiky  1868,  p.  127,  foil.),  refers  everything  to  the  oral 
teaching  of  the  apostles  (!),  and  a  Protestant  theologian, 
M.  Godet,  in  his  Commentaire  sur  PAvangile  de  saint  Luc^  has 
tried  to  show  in  detail  that  the  principle  of  omlij^tiOQ  is 
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on  the  one  hand  so  sound,  and  on  the  other  so  elastic,  as  to 
explain  all  the  difficulties  whether  of  coincidence  or  divergence 
in  the  synoptic  gospels. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark  that  the  present 
writer  has  found  no  reason  to  abandon  his  own  hypothesis, 
which,  in  spite  of  some  modifications  in  details,  still  appears 
to  him  as  that  which  accounts  by  the  simplest  means  for  the 
largest  number  of  phenomena.  As  a  test  of  its  correctness, 
applied  to  the  observation  of  details,  the  reader  may  be 
referred  to  a  paper  on  the  original  position  of  Luke  vi  39, 
40,  Matt  XV.  14,  X.  24,  by  W.  Bruckner  (Studien  «.  KriHken^ 
1869,  p.  616,  foil.).  A  successful  effort  to  popularise 
synoptic  researches  has  been  made  by  E.  Zittel  in  his  work. 
Die  Entstehung  der  Bibel  (1872,  p.  103,  foil.),  which  may 
also  be  recommended  as  a  thoroughly  readable  summary  of 
Biblical  investigations  in  Germany. 

The  recent  revival  by  Noack  of  the  theory  which  makes 
Luke  the  earliest  of  the  evangelists  is  curious,  and  nothing 
more.  The  point  really  at  issue  is  whether  Matthew  or 
Mark  has  the  priority,  and  how  nearly  unanimous  the  sup- 
porters of  the  latter. have  become  may  be  seen  from  Ewald, 
who,  in  his  latest  work  {Die  drei  ersten  Evangelien  und  die 
Apostelgeschichte^  vol.  i  187 1),  approximates  more  closely 
than  before  to  the  view  of  the  present  writer.  He  now  thinks 
that  the  collection  of  Adyta  had  already  been  rendered  into 
Greek,  when  it  was  employed  by  the  authors  of  our  synoptic 
gospels.  In  relation  to  Mark,  his  procedure  seems  to  us  by 
far  too  artificial,  that  writer's  sketch  of  the  life  ^  of  Jesus 
having  been  combined,  according  to  Ewald,  with  Matthew's 
collection  of  Aoyta.  The  work  thus  produced  was  known, 
he  thinks,  to  the  authors  of  the  first  and  third  gospels  in  a 
more  complete  form  than  we  now  possess ;  the  sermon  on 
the  mount  in  particular  has  dropped  out  of  the  text  at 
Mark  iii,  19,  It  follows  that  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Weiss 
(p.  18)  on  Ewald's  position  are  inaccurate,  although  the 
views  of  the  latter  in  their  present  modified  form  were  pub- 
lished as  long  ago  as  1850.  As  for  Dr.  Weiss's  further 
remarks  against  the  hypothesis  of  the  present  writer,  they 
are  met  by  anticipation  in  contributions  of  the  latter  to 
SchenkeFs  Bibel-Lexicon  (vol.  ii.  pp.  207,  foil.;  217,  foil.; 
416,  foil;  and  vol.  iv.  pp.  67,  foil;  121,  foil.;  135,  foil), 
to  which  tiie  reader  may  be  referred. 

H.    HOLTZMANN. 


Paul  of  Tarsus.     An  Inquiry'  into  the  Times  and  the  Gospel  of  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.     By  a  Graduate.     Macmillan. 

The  style  of  this  work  reminds  us  much  of  Ecce  Homo, 
Indeed  the  similarity  both  of  style  and  (we  might  add  some- 
what conjecturally)  also  of  standpoint  is  so  great  that  we 
might  have  been  led  almost  to  identify  the  writers.  We 
miss,  however,  in  Paul  of  Tarsus  that  admirable  method 
and  clearness  of  development  which  was  characteristic  of 
Ecce  Homo;  and  the  style,  along  with  striking  resemblances, 
is  inferior  in  reserve  and  self-command. 

The  book  is  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  a  life  of  St  Paul, 
or  a  progressive  sketch  of  the  course  of  Christian  theology. 
It  presents,  so  to  speak,  a  horizontal  rather  than  a  vertical 
section  of  the  apostolic  age.  It  depicts  the  conditions 
under  which  St.  Paul  lived,  the  sort  of  ground  on  which  he 
worked  ;  and  it  also  gives  a  general  outline  of  his  teaching. 
But  it  does  npt  trace  (except  here  and  there  incidentally) 
the  successive  development  either  of  his  missionary  career 
or  of  his  theology.  It  is  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole 
seen  at  once. 

The  writer  is  fond  of  dealing  with  things  in  masses — 
broadly,  and  by  means  of  a  few  prominent  instances,  rather 
than  with  any  minuteness  .of  detail. 


He  cuts  the  critical  knot  at  once  in  the  preface  by 
accepting  all  the  writings  attributed  to  St  Paul — except^ 
of  course,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews — ^as  genuine  (pp.  vi, 
56,  105,  178).  It  is  the  major  premiss  of  the  negative 
criticism  that  the  author  contests ;  he  admits  the  facts  ob- 
served by  the  critics,  but  denies  that  they  prove  so  much  as 
they  are  supposed  to  do.  The  Acts  are  sparingly  used  ; 
and  the  critical  difficulties  that  arise  in  connection  with 
them  are  therefore  not  discussed. 

The  broad  and  general  mode  of  treatment  that  the  author 
has  adopted  removes  for  the  most  part  the  occasion  for 
criticism;  but  in  some  cases  we  think  that  it  has  led  him  into 
mistakes.  Thus  an  impartial  review  of  the  evidence 
compels  us  to  place  the  establishment  of  episcopacy  con- 
siderably earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  third  century 
(p.  144).  Too  much  is  made  out  of  a  single  expression  in 
tlie  famous  passage  of  Justin  (6  Trpocordis,  ApoL  i  65 — 
Nablous,  by  the  by,  is  Sichem,  not  Samaria,  p.  116).  His 
apology  was  addressed  to  a  heathen,  and  would  naturally 
avoid  technical  terms.  But  our  author  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten the  Episdes  of  Ignatius. 

Then  we  think  he  is  a  Uttle  too  liard  upon  celibacy. 
After  all  Fra  Angelico,  Savonarola,  and  Michel  Angela 
were  celibates ;  and  the  relation  between  their  celibacy  and 
their  excellence  is  not  altogether  accidental  It  is  true 
that  celibacy  has  been  abused  by  being  made  a  compulsory 
institution ;  true  also  that  St.  Paul  advocated  it  for  special 
reasons.  But  these  reasons  are  such  as  may  recur.  "  Every 
man  hath  his  proper  gift  of  God,  one  after  this  manner,  and 
another  after  that" 

We  agree  with  the  author  in  the  main  ;  but  we  think  that 
he  takes  sides  a  little  too  much,  and  does  not  always  do  full- 
justice  to  that  to  which  he  is  opposed.  He  cannot  dismiss 
from  his  mind  the  controversies  of  the  present  in  dealing 
with  the  past  Anything  that  is  hierarchical,  ascetic,  or 
dogmatical,  arouses  his  wrath.  On  the  other  hand,  he  takes 
a  peculiar  interest  in  all  the  political  and  secular  side  of 
St  Paul's  activity;  and  his  sympathies  or  antipathies  are 
thus  continually  engaged. 

The  work  is  essentially  that  of  a  layman,  widely  if  not 
deeply  read,  and  a  master  of  vivid  presentation.  For  our- 
selves we  should  perhaps  at  times  prefer  somewhat  quieter 
tones ;  but  that  is  a  matter  of  taste.  The  author  seems  to 
us  to  be  moving — both  in  what  he  rejects  and  in  what  he 
retains — in  the  right  direction  :  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  his  book  will  have  a  stimulating  influence,  though  it 
does  not  enter  sufficiently  into  detail  to  make  any  marked 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  life  and  theology  of 
St  Paul.  W.  Sanday. 

Intelligence. 

M.  Emile  Bumouf^s  La  Science  des  Religions  (Paris  :  Maisonneuve) 
is  about  to  appear  in  a  new  and,  we  may  hope,  revised  edition.  The 
book  is  not  without  literary  merits,  and  the  introductory  chapters  con- 
tain some  intelligent  and  well-timed  remarks.  But  the  author's  appli- 
cation of  his  method  is  the  most  perverse  which  it  has  been  our  lot  to 
meet  with  since  the  unhappy  works,  one  of  which  is  appealed  to  as  an 
authority  by  M.  E.  Bumouf,  of  Mr.  Ernest  de  Bunsen.  The  least  un- 
satisfactory portion  is  that  on  the  religions  of  the  eastern  Aryans,  yet 
there  is  nothing  even  here  to  indicate  that  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
sacred  writings  which  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  a  Bumouf.  **  The 
Zend-Avesta,"  we  are  told,  *'  contains  explicitly  the  whole  metaphysical 
doctrine  of  the  Christians."  **  Almost  all  the  elements  of  the  l%end  of 
Christ  are  found  in  the  Veda."  **  [The  central  event  of  Holy  Week]  is 
twofold :  it  is  at  once  and  in  an  indissoluble  manner  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  and  the  renewal  of  fire."  «*  At  last  [in  the  Office  for  Holy  Satur- 
day] Christ  appears  under  his  true  name  of  Agnus^  which  may  well  be 
Agni  under  a  I^tin  form.  Then  they  recite  the  following  prayer,  where 
in  a  few  phrases  the  *  mystique'  of  the  whole  paschal  rile  is  expounded: 
*  O  night  truly  happy,  which  has  despoiled  the  Egyptians  (in  the  Veda, 
the  Dasyus)  and  enriched  the  Hebrews  (the  Aryas) !'  &c.''     **  The  re* 
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ligion  of  Christ  has  not  come  to  us  from  the  Semites,  but  '  the  andent 
law  *  contained  a  portion  of  Aryan  doctrines  which  Jesus  came  *  not  to 
<lestroy,  but  to  fulfil.' "  '*  The  mass  of  the  people  of  Israel  were  Semitic, 
and  attached  themselves  to  the  worshippers  of  Elohim,  personified  in 
Abel.  The  others,  who  have  always  formed  the  minority  .  .  .  were 
probably  Aryas :  their  principal  centre  was  fixed  to  the  north  of  Jeru- 
salem in  Galilee/'  "  It  [Genesis]  simply  reproduces,  under  an  abridged 
And  diminished  form,  the  Aryan  traditions  of  central  Asia."  Such  gross 
perversions  of  facts  cannot  be  allowed  to  pass  without  an  expression  of 
surprise  at  the  levity  of  the  author  and  the  credulity  of  the  reading 
public. 

A  revised  edition  of  KnobeFs  commentary  on  Isaiah,  by  Professor 
Diestel,  requires  no  commendation.  It  was  manifestly  too  soon  after 
the  last  edition  to  think  of  entirely  recasting  the  work  ;  hence  the  addi- 
tions are  for  the  most  part  confined  to  notices  of  the  views  of  more 
recent  commentators  (Delitzsch,  Cheyne,  Seinecke),  and  references 
to  Assyriological  researches,  which  will  prove  of  great  value  to  the 
student. 

We  may  also  call  attention  to  Wellhausen's  critical  notes  on  the  text 
of  the  books  of  Samuel  (slightly  crude,  but  more  methodical  than 
Thenius),  and  to  the  accurate  edition  of  the  Palestinian  text  of  Isaiah, 
by  Bacr  and  Delitzsch. 


Contents  of  the  yournals. 


Studien  und  Eritikexi,  1872,  No.  4.  —  Schurer  on  the  a^x<<P«<'' 
in  the  N.  T.  [The  term  includes  all  the  members  of  the  families  from 
which  the  high-priests  were  chosen.] — Grimm  on  the  problem  of  i  Peter. 
—Bender  on  the  question  of  miracles. — Zyro  on  Matt.  vi.  ii,  and  on 
James  iv.  5. — Sayce  on  the  besieger  of  Samaria,  with  Scfarader^s  remarks. 
{Seems  to  have  been  written  a  good  while  before  publication.] — Kamp- 
hausen  on  The  Speaker's  Commentary,  [A  more  lenient  judgment  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  editor  of  Bleek*s  Introduction  to  the 
Old  Testament ;  and  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  has  been  slightly 
influenced  by  a  supposed  representative  character  which  attaches  to 
the  BibU  Dictionary  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  to  The  Speaker^ s 
Commentary.  The  latter  work,  in  fact,  represents  but  a  section 
of  the  actual  church  of  England.  "Credit  is  due,"  according  to 
the  writer,  **for  the  diligence  with  which  the  church-version  has,  even 
in  minor  points,  been  tested  by  the  original."  ....  **  Yet  it  must  be 
said  that  much  more  might  have  been  done  if  the  Anglican  scholars 
had  displayed  a  higher  degree  of  care  and  tact  in  linguistic  matters." 
With  regard  to  exegesis,  the  verdict  is  still  less  favourable,  for  **  this 
[commentary]  absolutely  repudiates  the  scientific  character,  inasmuch 
iis  it  is  almost  throughout  subser\'ient  to  the  false  [kind  of]  apologetics." 
Just  praise  is  given  to  the  treatment  of  geographical  and  archaeological 
points  ;  also  to  the  abstention  of  the  writers  from  polemical  'bitterness 
and  homilitical  unction.  A  sense  of  humour  is  shown  in  directing  the 
student's  attention  to  concessions  inconsistent  with  "orthodoxy.  ] — 
Engelhardt  on  Spiess*  Logos  Spermaticos, 

Jahrbiicher  lUr  deutsche  Thcologie,  vol.  xvii.  No.  2. — Principal 
Reviews  ;  —  Schroring  and  Marker  on  passages  of  Samuel ;  English 
works  on  Isaiah  ;  by  Diestel. — Meyer  and  Overbeck  on  Acts  ;  by  W. 
Schmidt. — Weiffenbach  on  James  ii.  14-26;  by  Weizsacker;  and  (together 
with  Hulter  on  James)  by  W.  Schmidt. — Weiss  on  Mark ;  by  Wiesinger. 
— Heinrici  on  the  Valentinian  Gnosis  and  the  Holy  Scripture;  by 
Weizsacker.     [Severe.] 

Theolog.  Literaturblatt  (Rom.  Cath.),  June  4. — Bergcr  and  Ziircher 
on  the  history  of  the  Constance  council ;  rev.  by  Schwab. — Weiss  on 

Basil  and  the  two  Gregories  ;  rev.  by  Reusch. ^June  18. — Reinke*s 

Seitrdgc ;  rev.  by  Reusch. — Schroder's  Sand  Brandan  ;  by  Birlinger. 

£An  Irish  legend  transported  to  Germany  by  the  Scottish  monks.] 

July  2.--Grau's  History  of  N,  T  Literature;  by  Langen.  [Full  of  ori- 
^nal  views,  but  separated  from  the  necessary  proofs.] 

Monatsschiift  fUr  Geaob.  u.  Wise,  des  Judenthuins,  June. — ^The 
.integrity  of  chaps,  xxvii.  and  xxviii.  in  Job ;  by  Dr.  Griitz.  [These 
-chapters  are  inconsistent  with  the  previously  expressed  sentiments  of 
Job,  but  very  suitable  for  Zophar.  According  to  the  present  arrange- 
ment, the  latter  only  speaks  twice,  whereas  the  other  two  friends 

^peak  thrice.   The  introductory  formula  has  dropped  out  of  the  text] 

July.— The  Sources  of  the  Philonian  Logos.— The  Additions  in  the  LXX. 
Version  of  Job ;  by  P.  F.  Frankl.  [Drawn  from  an  old  Aramaic  Targum.] 
— Register  of  Sins  in  Ewald's  Hebrew  Grammar,  [Professedly  "out  of 
respect  for  the  public  and  regard  for  the  dignity  of  science ;"  but  there 
is  room  for  doubt.  The  author  rates  the  respect  of  Christian  scholars 
for  Ewald*s  authority  far  too  highly.  And  it  seems  to  us  both  paltry 
and  useless  to  irritate  the  feelings  of  a  great  scholar,  who  once  led  the 
van  of  Semitic  philology.  It  would  be  a  consolation  to  a  less  generous 
Tnind  than  Ewaid's  to  think  how  easily  any  non- Jewish  scholar  might 
pull  to  pieces  some  of  the  philological  articles  in  the  Monatsschrift^ 


JUdlBOhe  Zeitsohzift  (ed.  Geiger),  vol.  x.  Nos.  i  and  2.— The  Moral 
and  Date  of  the  Book  of  Tobit ;  by  A.  Kohut  [A  covert  polemic  against 
the  Zarathustrian  prohibition  of  interments,  which  was  extended  to  the 
Jews  at  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  book  (in  Persia,  probably 
under  Ardeshir  I.] — Wellhausen  on  the  Books  of  SamneL  [A  veiy 
valnaUe  review.]— Kohut's  Persian  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  l^ 
Tavus.    [Criticism  of  details.] 


New  Publications. 

BiBLiA  Sacra.    Codex  Vaticanus.    Tom.  III.    (Psalm&>Sirach ;  ed. 

Vercellone  et  Cozza.)    Romae :  Spithoever. 
Cyrillus.     In  S.  Joannis  Evangelium.    Accedunt  in  D.  Panli  epis- 

tolas  quaedam  fragmenta  etc     Ed.  P.  E.  Pusey,  A.M.     Oxford: 

Clarendon  Press. 
HOLTZMANN,  H.    Kritik  der  Epheser-  und  Kolosserbriefe.    Leipzig  ; 

Engelhardt 
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Physical  Science,  &c. 

Le  Soleil.  Par  le  P.  A.  Secchi,  S.J.  Paris  :  Gauthier-Villars,  187a 
Speotmin  Analysis  in  its  Application  to  Terrestrial  Substances  and 

the  Physical  Constitution  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies.   By  Dr.  H.  Schellen. 

Translated  by  Jane  and  Caroline  Lassell,  and  edited  with  Notes  by 

William  Huggins.    Longmans,  1872. 

We  know  of  notliing  which  gives  us  a  liigher  or  more 
hopeful  idea  of  the  possibilities  of  modem  science  than  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  during  the  last  five  years  in 
the  study  of  the  sun  by  the  new  method ;  a  method  the 
enormous  power  of  which  is  not  yet  recognised  whether  we 
consider  either  the  work  it  is  capable  of  doing  or  the  influ- 
ence which  the  generahsations  which  it  renders  possible  must 
have  upon  the  science  of  the  future. 

What  has  already  been  accomplished  in  this  time  ?  Faye's 
beajitiful  but  unsound  theory  as  to  the  nature  of  sim-spots 
has  been  entirely  swept  away,  while  the  idea  of  Wilson,  that 
sun-spots  are  cavities,  has  been  absolutely  established — a 
result  which  it  seemed  almost  hopeless  to  arrive  at  by  the 
telescope  alone,  seeing  that  even  the  great  Kirchhoflf  thought 
himself  justified  in  considering  them  as  clouds.  But  much 
more  sound  and  certain  knowledge  than  this  as  to  the  nature 
of  sun-spots  has  been  gained  :  the  vapours  which  aft'ect  the 
spot-level  are  now  in  part  known ;  what  happens  to  spots  in 
the  various  divisions  of  the  sun-spot  period  is  now  more 
than  suspected ;  the  velocity  of  the  currents  of  the  various 
vapours  in  the  spot  itself,  as  contradistinguished  from  that  at 
higher  levels,  has  been  determined,  while  we  are  rapidly 
accumulating  knowledge  which  we  may  hope  will  soon 
enable  us  to  state  the  exact  cause  of  the  formation  of  a 
spot 

To  the  outsider,  however,  most  of  the  interest  attaching 
to  the  recent  work  is  associated  with  the  prominences — and 
perhaps  with  reason,  for  here  the  unfolding  has  been  of  a 
really  startling  character  to  him.  For  the  first  time  we  have 
been  permitted  to  enter  into  the  mysteries  of  an  unseen 
worid,  where  the  visible  is  beggared  at  every  step.  The 
eye  and  4he  telescope  together  tell  us  of  a  sun  wondrous  in 
its  spots  and  its  faculae,  and  there  the  record  ends ;  but  now 
the  astronomer,  as  it  were,  ^^ feels  from  worid  to  world,"  and 
the  spectroscope  enables  him  to  detect  action  as  far  removed 
from  those  ordinarily  known  to  occur  in  the  sun's  atmosphere 
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as  the  rushing  hurricane  is  from  the  quiet  ripple  on  some 
fern-girt  pool.  But  if  the  new  knowledge  thus  acquired  has 
been  of  tiie  sensational  sort,  it  has  at  the  same  time  been  of 
suipassing  value,  embracing  solar  chemistry  as  well  as  solar 
physics  and  meteorology.  Not  only  can  we  now  watch 
tremendous  eruptions  from  the  very  bowels  of  the  sun; 
the  descent  of  the  cooler  materials ;  and  the  effect  of  mighty 
rushing  winds,  but  we  can  divide  the  solar  atmosphere,  so  to 
speak,  into  shells,  and  name  the  constituent  materials,  some 
of  them  new  elements,  of  these  shells,  their  simpler  nature 
as  we  get  higher  in  the  sun's  atmosphere  being  due  to  a 
thinning  out  of  the  various  gases  and  vapours. 

From  these  and  other  results,  to  which  the  space  at  our 
disposal  does  not  allow  us  to  allude,  we  have  a  thousand 
new  problems  to  attack  in  solar  physics.  The  spots  have 
been  found  to  have  periods  at  which  they  are  most  and  least 
numerous.  Then  is  not  this  so  with  the  prominences? 
Are  the  materials  of  the  prominences  always  the  same  ?  Do 
they  appear  in  zones  as  do  the  spots  ? — are  types  of  hundreds 
of  questions  which  will  soon  be  answered. 

But  this  is  not  all  This  solar  work  has  given  a  life  to 
terrestrial  spectrum  analysis  that  it  did  not  possess  before, 
and  discovery  in  this  branch  of  knowledge  has  gone  on 
hand-in-hand  with  the  new  outcomes  regarding  the  sun. 
The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  spectra  of  the  same 
substances  submitted  to  different  conditions  have  been 
studied,  and  the  results  of  these  enquiries  have  tremendous 
"bearing  not  only  upon  the  spectrum  of  the  sun,  but  upon 
the  spectrum  of  every  star  that  shines.  Hence  a  host  of 
other  enquiries.  Do  the  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  change 
as  well  as  the  spots  on  the  sun's  surface  ?  Is  their  thickness 
always  the  same? — and  then,  knowing  that  this  varying 
thickness  is  due  to  var)dng  pressure,  as  the  varying  bright- 
ness is  due  to  varying  temperature,  we  have  the  further 
queries,  Is  the  pressure  of  the  hydrogen  or  the  magnesium 
vapour  visible  outside  the  sun  always  the  same  ? — and,  finally. 
Is  the  sun  always  of  the  same  size  ? 

These  results,  and  these  enquiries  directly  founded  upon 
them,  are  on  such  a  stupendous  scale  that  die  interest  con- 
nected with  them  has  broken  bounds,  and  we  find  the 
general  public  as  anxious  to  be  informed  as  to  these  matters 
as  scientific  men  themselves :  hence  a  demand  for  popular 
•expositions  not  only  of  the  recent  discoveries,  but  of  the 
processes  on  which  the  new  work  is  based  and  of  the  asso- 
ciated facts. 

The  two  books  at  the  head  of  this  article  are  among  the 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  supply  this  want :  one  of 
them  is  by  Father  Secchi,  the  Directory  of  the  Observatory 
of  the  Roman  College ;  the  other  by  Dr.  Schellen,  Director 
of  the  Realschule  at  Cologne.  The  books  are,  moreover, 
to  a  certain  extent  complementary  to  each  other,  as  in  the 
one  we  find  the  new  work  discussed  in  relation  to  the  sun, 
while  in  the  other  spectrum  analysis — the  method  of  the 
work — ^is  the  autlior's  keynote. 

Let  us  deal  with  Father  Secchi's  book  first  In  the  first 
part,  that  dealing  with  the  structure  of  the  sun,  we  are  intro- 
duced to  the  general  aspect  of  the  sun,  and  here,  in  the  first 
hundred  pages,  we  have  certainly  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
volume,  for  Father  Secchi  has  a  fine  telescope,  and  observes 
in  a  locality  where  at  times  the  air  is  peculiarly  pure ;  and  as 
the  various  detailed  descriptions  are  accompanied  by  draw- 
ings, many  of  them  never  before  published,  an  exceedingly 
good  idea  may  be  gathered  by  the  general  reader  of  this 
class  of  observations,  more  especially  as  here  and  there  very 
practical  descriptions  of  the  method  of  work  are  given.  We 
may  especially  refer  to  pp.  66-80,  in  which  the  voiles  roses^ 
now  and  then  seen  in  spots  by  means  of  the  polarizing  eye- 
piece in  which  no  coloured  glasses  are  employed,  are  referred 


to.    The  history  of  the  spot  of  231x1  Jantiaiy,  1866,  will  be 
read  with  the  greatest  interest 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  has  not  preferred  to 
postpone  his  general  conclusions  until  the  reader  is  in  a 
position  to  bring  all  the  now  available  knowledge  to  bear 
upon  the  enquiry,  and  that  the  conclusions  are  so  scattered, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  contradictory,  that  Father  Secchi 
may  claim  to  have  promulgated  any  of  the  ideas  on  sun> 
spots  which  may  hereafter  come  to  be  established.  At 
p.  64  we  have  two  hypotheses  given  as  to  the  fonnation  of 
sun-spots,  one  the  up-rush  theory,  the  other  the  cyclone  one. 
On  this  we  read:  "Nous  pouvons  regarder  la  premiere 
opinion  comme  plus  probable ;  le  mode  de  formation  des 
taches  semble  bien  indiquer  une  Eruption  de  Tint^rieur  vers 
Textdrieur ;"  elsewhere  we  find  the  cyclone  preferred.  This, 
however,  is  a  detail  compared  to  Father  Secchi's  expla- 
nation of  the  dark  appearance  of  sun-spots  which  he  appears 
to  have  settled  entirely  to  his  own  satisfaction.  Before  we 
refer  to  this,  however,  we  must  say  one  word  by  way  of 
introduction  touching  the  hypothesis  of  Faye,  to  which 
we  have  before  referred.  Faye  imagined  a  gaseous  nucleus 
of  intensely  heated  but  feebly  radiating  gas.  Balfour  Stewart 
objected  to  this  that  a  gas,  if  it  were  a  feeble  radiator,  would 
be  a  feeble  absorber,  and  that  therefore  we  should  see  the 
photosphere  on  the  other  side  of  the  sun  through  this  gas. 
Father  Secchi,  who  does  not  seem  to  see  the  reasoning  on 
which  this  objection  is  based,  writes:  "On  a  object^  que 
le  soleil  ne  saurait  6tre  gazeux  sans  etre  transparent,"  and 
then  refers  to  the  absorption  in  our  own  and  the  solar 
atmosphere  to  prove  the  contrary.  Here,  again.  Father 
Secchi  must  take  his  choice.  If  the  sun's  interior  is  hotter 
than  the  exterior,  as  he  affirms  elsewhere,  these  objections 
are  those  of  one  ignorant  of  the  matter. 

The  other  portions  of  the  work  are  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  skilftil  manner  in  which  the  author  gives  the  idea  that  in 
all  the  recent  progress  he  alone  has  borne  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day.  Father  Secchi  has  an  idea  of  solar 
planetary  tides ;  he  therefore  states  that  the  Kew  pictures 
have  not  yet  been  reduced :  he  refers  to  the  work  whick 
has  established  that  sun-spots  are  regions  of  greater  relative 
absorption.  Here  he  states  his  conclusions  have  been 
endorsed  by  an  observer  who  published  the  discovery  some 
time  before  Secchi  had  repeated  the  observation.  Father 
Secchi  has  not  yet  apparently  observed  with  sufficient  optical 
means  to  enable  him  to  detect  the  alterations  of  wave-length 
due  to  the  motion  of  the  various  gases  and  vapours  (although 
he  has  stated  that  he  has  noticed  an  alteration  of  wave- 
length which  he  could  only  have  seen  had  the  sun's  rotation 
been  some  hundred  times  more  rapid  than  we  know  it  to 
be  !)  ;  hence,  in  a  line,  he  discards  all  reference  to  the  pre- 
cious knowledge  that  has  been  acquired  by  this  method  of 
research.  In  the  account  of  the  use  of  the  pile  we  find  no 
mention  of  Henry,  while  the  t)rpes  of  stars  are  not  referred 
to  Rutherford,  as  they  should  have  been,  and  so  on.  Surely 
there  should  be  nothing  more  disastrous  for  the  reputation 
of  a  scientific  man  than  such  unfair  dealing  as  Uiis.  It 
might  be  passed  over  with  small  notice  in  the  production  of 
a  literary  hack,  who  writes  to  sell,  and  who  spices  his  pro- 
ductions with  personalities  in  order  that  they  may  sell  the 
better ;  but  Father  Secchi  is  not  a  literary  hack,  and  he  is 
not  compelled  to  write  books,  and,  when  he  does,  he  should 
add  to  his  reputation  for  scientific  research  which-  has 
covered  a  wide  field  by  placing  it  before  the  world  with  a 
higher  regard  for  justice  than  tlmt  he  has  shown  in  too  many 
instances,  especially  in  regard  to  English  work. 

In  Dr.  Schellen  we  have  an  author  much  less  practically 
acquainted  with  the  researches  on  which  he  treats  than 
Father  Secchi,  and  to  this  must  be  attributed  not  only  a 
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want  of  arrangement  here  and  there,  where  we  find  the  same 
work  taken  up  over  and  over  again,  and  the  point  of  some 
of  the  recent  observations  and  experiments  missed — whence 
comes  a  curious  rating  of  their  importance — but  also  now 
and  then  an  apparent  unfairness,  which  will  strike  the 
reader  conversant  with  the  subject,  but  which,  we  believe, 
is  unintentional. 

We  have  first  a  description  of  the  artificial  sources  of 
light  and  heat,  followed  by  an  account  of  the  properties 
of  light  and  of  its  analogies  with  sound,  refraction,  of  course, 
holding  a  high  place.  We  then  get  several  chapters  de- 
scribing the  various  simple  and  conlpound  spectroscopes  in 
use,  and  the  methods  of  showing  and  observing  the  various 
phenomena  are  stated.  In  the  third  part  of  the  volume,  the 
application  of  spectrum  analysis  to  the  study  of  the  various 
celestial  bodies  is  stated  at  great  length.  Here  the  illus- 
trations are  of  the  highest  order,  and  the  reproductions  of 
the  various  standard  maps  of  the  solar  spectrum  are  simply 
perfect,  while  full  reference  is  made  to  the  memoirs  both  of 

o 

KirchhofF  and  Angstrom,  as  well  as  to  all  the  recent  memoirs 
toucliing  both  sun,  stars,  comets,  nebulae,  and  so  on,  the 
recent  eclipse  obser\'ations  being  also  discussed. 

This  must  suffice  us  as  a  general  description  of  the  plan 
of  the  work. 

In  fact,  the  attempt  made  by  Schellen  is  on  the  whole 
admirable  in  design  and  perfect  in  tone;  and  had  the 
English  translators,  the  Misses  Lassell — who  have  done 
their  part  of  the  work  in  a  most  creditable  manner — 
been  fortunate  enough  to  have  found  an  editor  com- 
petent to  set  themselves  and  the  author  right  where  a 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  subject  was  required,  and  \\'ith 
the  same  desire  to  do  justice  as  the  author  himself  has 
shown,  the  book  might  have  been  made  as  perfect  as  to  the 
text  as  it  is  in  its  general  scope,  and  its  illustrations.  In- 
stead, however,  of  "  crowning  the  edifice,'*  and  supplying 
defects,  the  editor  has  chosen  to  mar  its  symmetry  with 
glaring  blotches  in  the  worst  possible  style. 

Thus,  in  the  elementary  portion  of  the  subject,  we  are 
treated  to  the  terms  "  refractory  index,"  p.  386  ;  "  position 
of  minimum  of  (sic)  deviation,"  p.  78;  and  we  are  told, 
p.  89,  that  "  the  dispersion  of  light  is  therefore  to  be  clearly 
distinguished  from  refraction,^'  the  term  deviation  not  being 
introduced.  On  p.  90  we  have  the  general  statement  that 
"  if  the  whole  length  of  the  solar  spectrum  be  divided  into 
100  equal  parts,  the  proportions  of  the  colours  will  be  as 
follows — red  12,  orange  7,  yellow  13,  green  17,  blue  17, 
indigo  II,  and  violet  23,"  without  a  word  of  reference  as 
to  the  material  of  the  prism,  or  to  the  irrationaUty  of  the 
spectrum.  At  p.  10 1,  where  continuous  and  discontinuous 
spectra  are  introduced,  we  find  no  word  of  the  important 
discovery  made  by  Frankland,  that  at  high  pressures  the 
spectra  of  gases  and  vapours  are  as  continuous  as  those  of 
solids  or  hquids.  On  p.  1 1 5  we  find  the  differential  action 
utilised  in  direct-vision  spectroscopes  lucidly  described  as 
due  to  the  "  remaining  rays"  after  the  "  dispersive  power  of 
the  flint-glass  "  has  been  "  partially  destroyed  "  by  the  crown- 
glass.  On  p.  48  the  separation  of  the  poles  of  the  electric 
lamp  is  thus  described :  •'  The  separation  is  accomplished 
by  the  racks  o  and  /,  which  before  moved  forwards,  being 
made  to  go  backwards  by  means  of  two  connected  cog- 
wheels, which  can  back  them  in  either  direction,  a  con- 
trivance which  helps  to  make  the  electric  lamp  one  of  the 
most  complicated,"  &c.  On  p.  431,  "motion-forms"  of  pro- 
minences, that  is,  the  apparent  forms  seen  with  a  fine  slit, 
and  due  to  alterations  of  wave  length  merely,  are  given 
as  the  actual  forms  of  prominences !  But  after  all,  these 
are  small  matters,  which  are  referred  to  as  showing  that  the 
ordinary  duties  of  an  editor  have  to  a  large  extent  been 


neglected.  AVhat  then  has  the  editor  done  to  the  book? 
He  has  "  enriched "  it  with  notes  against  many  of  which,. 
I  believe,  every  true  man  of  science  who  takes  up  the  work 
will  loudly  protest  Having  in  an  evil  moment  promised 
to  review  the  book,  I  am  bound  to  keep  my  promise,  but 
the  task  of  reading  through  these  notes  I  confess  has  been 
one  from  which  anyone  having  any  belief  in  the  ennobling 
influence  of  scientific  work  might  well  shrink.  Let  me 
quote  one : — 

**  In  Mr.  Lockyer's  communication  to  the  Royal  Society  in  October, 
1866,  there  -vras  no  statement  of  a  method  of  observation  or  of  the 
principles  on  which  the  spectroscope  might  reveal  the  red  flames. 
His  suggestion  consisted  only  of  the  following  question  :  *  May  not  the 
spectroscope  afford  us  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  red  flames  which 
total  eclipses  have  revealed  to  us  in  the  sun's  atmosphere,  although  they 
escape  all  other  methods  of  observation  at  other  times?'" — P.  417. 

This  requires  no  comment,  except  that  it  is  noteworthy 
that  this  craving  to  deprive  others  of  credit  should  be  so 
closely  associated  with  such  a  lack  of  skill ;  for  it  is  con- 
fessed, p.  378,  that,  "when  the  position  of  the  lines  was 
known,  Huggins  saw  them  instantly  with  the  same  spec- 
troscope (two  prisms  of  60°)  which  he  had  previously  used 
in  vain." 

The  author's  account  of  the  methods  of  viewing  the 
prominences  has  given  the  editor  an  opportunity  of  treating 
the  book  in  his  peculiar  manner.  Let  us  take  Sir  John 
Herschel's  description  of  the  two  methods.*  We  have  first 
the  reference  to  Mr.  Huggins'  arrangement,  which  consisted 
in  "  widening  the  sUt  sufficiently  to  admit  of  the  w^hole  pro- 
minence being  included  in  its  field,  and  absorbing  the  light 
of  other  refrangibilities  so  admitted  by  a  ruby  glass;"  by 
these  means  "  he  was  enabled  distinctly  to  perceive  at  one 
view  the  form  of  the  prominence."  We  then  read,  "Almost 
immediately  after,  Mr.  Lockyer  succeeded,  by  merely  widen- 
ing the  slit  of  his  spectroscope,  without  the  use  of  any  ab- 
sorptive media,  in  obtaining  a  clear  view  of  the  forms  in 
question." 

In  the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  then,  there  certainly 
was  a  difference  bet^veen  the  two  methods,  and  yet  the 
editor  charges  the  author  with  inaccuracy  when  he  refers  to 
this  difference. 

But  this  is  not  all.  In  Mr.  Huggins'  communication  to 
the  Royal  Society  we  read  :t  "A  spectroscope  was  used; 
a  narrow  slit  was  inserted  after  the  train  of  prisms^  before  tlic 
object-glass  of  the  little  telescope.  This  slit  limited  the  light 
entering  the  telescope  to  that  of  the  refrangibility  of  the  part 
of  the  spectrum  immediately  about  the  bright  line  coincident 
with  C."  Observe  the  reiteration,  "  after  the  train  of  prisms," 
"  before  the  object-glass  of  the  Uttle  telescope,"  limiting 
"the  hght  entering  the  telescope."  Although  the  veriest 
tyro  will  recognise  the  absurdity  of  this  position  of  the 
slit  to  serv^e  the  purpose  stated,  the  position  is  referred  to 
no  less  than  three  times.  The  editor  now  rewards  the 
generosity  of  those  who  have  hitherto  refrained  from  pointing 
out  this  monstrous  blunder  by  asserting,  in  a  foot-note  to 
the  book  under  notice,  as  a  correction  to  his  communication 
to  the  Royal  Society,  that  "  the  slit  was  placed  in  the  focus 
of  the  small  telescope,  and  not  before  the  object-glass" 
(p.  423).  The  value  to  be  placed  on  such  a  statement  as 
this,  in  such  a  connection,  we  will  leave  the  reader  to 
determine. 

Enough,  however,  of  these  parasitic  growths,  which,  we 
trust,  will  disappear  in  a  second  edition,  in  the  interests 
of  author,  translators,  and  publisher,  all  of  whom  deserve 
the  thanks  of  all  true  friends  of  science  for  the  production  of 
this  magnificent  volume,  which  in  its  present  dress,  it  must 


*  Hcrschcl's  Outlines  of  AsironoHty^  ixth  edition,  p.  723. 

t  Proc.  R.  S.  voL  xvii.  p.  302.  T 
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again  be  pointed  out,  is  due  to  the  eflforts  of  two  accom- 
plished English  ladies.  May  we  hail  this  as  a  sign  of  the 
times !  J.  N.  Lockyer. 


Notes  and  hitelligence. 


The  Quartirly  has  a  carefully  reasoned  and,  on  the  whole,  penetrat- 
ing article  on  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill :  somewhat  too  fragmentary  and  cUcousu^ 
being  rather  an  aggregate  of  criticisms  on  special  points  in  his  works 
than  a  real  criticism  of  his  philosophy.  The  reviewer  seems  to  want 
the  faculty  of  synthesis,  the  absence  of  whicli  he  signalises  as  a  defect 
in  Mr.  MUl — a  charge  which  is  partly  just,  and  partly  mistakes  for  want 
of  comprehensiveness  in  view  and  effort  a  cautious  determination  to 
state  only  definite  results.  The  writer  considers  Mr.  Mill's  strength 
to  be  shown  neither  in  the  region  of  practice  nor  in  that  of  the  most 
abstract  speculation,  but  in  dealing  with  **  the  broad  conceptions  which 
are  neither  traced  back  to  the  fountain-head  nor  forward  to  the  final 
issue,  but  which  are  based  on  reality  and  therefore  strong."  This 
estimate  seems  judicious,  and  so  do  most  of  the  detailed  criticisms,  with 
the  exception  of  an  attack  on  the  familiar  economic  proposition  that  the 
effective  demand  for  labour  is  that  of  the  capitalist  and  not  of  the  con- 
sumer: here  the  critic's  objections  seem  perverse  and  superficial,  and 
his  style  unwarrantably  supercilious  and  violent.  But  most  of  the  meta- 
physical and  logical  points  are  well  taken  :  as  (i)  that  Mr.  Mill  follows 
at  once  the  mentalistic  and  materialistic  lines  of  phenomenalism  with- 
out r«dly  reconciling  them  >  (2)  that  he  has  qualified  his  nominalism 
till  it  has  become  conceptualism  without  his  being  aware  of  it ;  (3)  that 
in  attempting  to  distinguish  "cause"  from  "actually  constant  ante- 
cedent"  he  has  to  introduce  the  notion  "unconditional,"  while  yet 
holding  that  not  even  the  law  of  causation  can  be  unconditionally 
affirmed.  However,  in  his  remarks  on  this  latter  point,  the  reviewer 
makes  it  evident  that  (though  the  article  is  entitled,  "Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  and 
his  SchooV^)  he  has  not  read  Bain's  Logic,  where  the  causal  nexus  is 
referred  to  persistence  offeree.  This  extension  of  his  reading  might 
have  modified  his  surely  unfounded  charge  against  this  school  as  "  ad- 
dictos  jurare  in  verba  magisiri."  Every  writer  of  Mr.  Mill's  influence 
has  a  crowd  of  followers  of  this  sort :  but  no  one  has  done  more  to 
foster  independence  of  thought  in  the  really  serious  thinkers  who  re- 
ceived their  first  impulse  from  him.  The  reviewer  must  have  been 
thinking  of  philosophers  of  the  dinner-table  or  the  daily  press. 


Geography, 
A  New, Caravan  Route  from  Wadai  to  Egypt.— Writing  from 
Alexandria  to  the  president  of  the  Italian  Geographical  Society,  M. 
Jules  Poncet  says :  "  A  perfectly  new  route  through  the  Sahara  to 
Egypt  has  been  opened.  About  forty-five  days  ago  (from  July  of  last 
year)  a  great  caravan  of  2000  camels,  with  400  cwts.  of  ivory,  several  cwts. 
of  ostrich  feathers,  tamarinds,  and  from  700  to  800  slaves  (thcf  number 
remaining  of  3000  who  started  with  the  caravan),  came  from  Wadai  to 
Egypt,  reaching  the  Nile  two  or  three  hours'  distance  below  the  pyramids 
of  Gizch,  without  having  touched  upon  the  route  from  Sioot  to  Darfur. 
This  is  a  new  source  of  wealth  for  Egypt,  and  of  misfortune  for  the 
victims  of  slavery."  Commenting  on  this  in  the  MittJidlungen,  Dr. 
Petennann  remarks  that  as  yet  there  is  not  one  direct  route  known 
from  Wadai  to  Egypt.  Fresnel,  indeed,  notices  that  from  Kebabo, 
the  chief  point  in  the  oasis  of  Kufarah,  lying  on  the  trade  route 
from  Wadai  to  Bengazi,  an  old  route  passes  to  the  eastward,  which 
probably  led  to  the  Egyptian  oasis  of  Dakliel,  while  some  degrees 
southward  traces  of  an  ancient  way  to  Egypt,  branching  eastward  from 
the  former,  are  said  to  have  been  found.  Plas  one  or  other  of  these 
abandoned  routes  again  been  brought  into  use,  or  has  this  great  caravan 
chosen  a  new  course  ?  We  would  strongly  urge  upon  Europeans  living 
pt  the  importance  of  examining  this  question ;  by  this  means 


they,  like  Fresnel,  could  render  important  service  to  the  geography  of 
the  unknown  eastern  Sahara. 

The  Topography  of  Europe. — Since  the  year  1856,  Herr  Emil 
von  Sydow  has  annually  published  in  the  Mittheilungen  careful  reports 
on  the  standpoints  of  European  chartography,  which  by  their  ^reat 
critical  value  have  had  an  influence  on  both  government  and  private 
undertakings.  In  his  last  report,  which  appears  in  the  current  number 
of  the  journal,  von  Sydow,  in  dealing  with  the  Austrian  government 
maps,  draws  attention  to  the  great  importance  of  the  adoption  of  a  scale 
uniform  with  that  which  has  been  found  most  suitable  in  other  parts  of 
Europe.  It  has  been  proposed  in  Austria  to  reduce  the  original  manu- 
script surveys  of  the  country,  which  are  on  a  scale  of  gX^  of  nature,  to 
that  of  73^0  (a  little  less  than  i  inch  to  i  English  mile)  for  tlie  per- 
manent topographical  map  of  the  country.  Herr  von  Sydow  is  of  opinion 
that  a  reduction  to  Tjjiton  would  be  in  every  way  more  suitable  :  firstly, 
because  this  scale  would  amply  suffice  to  clearly  show  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  natural  or  cultivated  features  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 


Empire  ;  and,  secondly,  because  in  those  parts  whicli  are  very  minutely 
and  artifically  divided,  the  scale  of  73^  would  not  be  sufficiently  large, 
and  a  change  to  -^^  for  these  districts  would  be  desirable.  He  arrives 
at  this  view  after  many  years'  use  of  maps  of  France,  Belgium,  Rhenish 
Provinces,  and  Westphalia,  which  are  drawn  on  the  closely  neighbour- 
ing scale  of  p2jjj]^.  Prussia  is  on  the  point  of  altering  the  scale  of  its 
map  of  the  western  parts  of  the  monarchy  from  g^^  to  tboW  ^.nd  this 
change  will  render  the  entire  map  of  northern  Germany  uniform. 
Saxony  has  fixed  the  scale  of  its  new  survey  map  at  i^'ggg  ;  the  Dufour 
map  of  Switzerland  is  also  on  this  scale  \  and  the  countries  of  South 
Germany  which  lie  between  them  must  soon  adopt  it;  Sweden  and 
Norway  in  the  north,  and  Italy  southward,  have  chosen  the  pj^g^  scale,, 
and  yet  between  these  it  is  proposed  to  have  a  map  of  the  whole  Austrian. 
Empire  on  one  slightly  larger.  This  scheme  cannot  but  be  strongly 
deprecated,  as  it  is  directly  opposed  to  all  ideas  of  international  unity ; 
should  it  be  carried  out,  and  the  map  be  prepared  on  the  ^fj^  scale,  a 
change  to  that  which  has  been  more  generally  adopted  coiUd  only  be 
looked  for  after  a  long  lapse  of  years.  Perhaps  a  reduction  to  j^^  may 
yet  be  determined  on ;  we  suggest  it  in  the  interests  of  many. 


Physiology, 

The  First  Stages  in  the  Development  of  the  Ova  of  the 
Common  Trout. — Dr.  Klein  gives  a  good  description  of  the  first 
stages  in  the  development  of  the  trout  {Salmo  fario)  in  the  fifth  number 
of  the  Monthly  Microscopical  Journal.  He  states  that  up  to  the  sixth 
hour  the  fertilised  ovum  presents  a  nearly  uniform  aspect  under  the 
microscope.  It  appears  as  a  dull  globe  enveloped  in  a  thick  vitelline 
membrane,  with  irregularly  distributed  fat^globules.  ITie  earliest  time 
he  was  able  to  perceive  an  indication  of  the  blastoderm  was  after  five 
hours  and  forty-five  minutes,  when  it  appeared  as  a  small,  more  opaque, 
irregularly  outlined  spot,  around  which  the  fat-globules  are  accu- 
mulated ;  at  the  tenth  hour  the  blastoderm  is  elevated  into  a  little 
mound  lying  in  a  saucer-like  depression  of  the  yolk,  and  soon  after  it 
exhibits  slow  amoeboid  movements.  A  median  furrow  then  appears, 
which,  some  hours  later,  is  crossed  by  one  at  right  angles,  these  two- 
furrows  being  visible  at  the  end  of  the  first  day.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  day  the  surface  of  the  blastoderm  is  so  divided  by  furrows  as  to 
exhibit  eight  knobs,  but  after  this  the  arrangement  of  the  knobs  or  of 
the  intervening  furrows  is  irregular.  Segmentation  of  the  blastoderm 
into  a  mulberry-like  mass  is  completed  in  nine  days  at  the  shortest.. 
As  regards  the  expansion  of  the  blastoderm  on  the  saucer-like  depression 
of  the  yolk,  and  the  large  elements  which  are  to  be  found  on  the 
bottom  of  the  segmentation  cavity.  Dr.  Klein  compares  the  growth  of 
the  blastoderm  round  the  yolk  globe  to  a  cap,  the  peripheral  part 
of  which  is  thickened,  and  in  regard  to  the  foundation  of  the  embryo  at 
the  peripheral  thickening,  he  has  but  little  to  add  to  the  account  given 
by  Strieker  in  Max  Schultze's  Archiv,  vol.  v.  Dr.  Klein  considers  the 
large  elements  at  the  base  of  the  segmentation  cavity  to  be  products 
of  the  blastoderm  ;  that  is,  they  are  left  behind  upon  the  saucer-like 
depression  of  the  yolk,  as  the  blastoderm  is  lifted  from  the  yolk.  The 
first  trace  of  the  embryo  is  a  knob-shaped  prominence,  which  slopes 
towards  the  centre  at  one  spot  of  the  peripheral  thickening  at  about  the 
fifteenth  or  sUteenth  day  after  fecundation.  On  the  following  day  this 
prominence  projects  still  farther  inward,  and  the  internal,  or  what 
aften\'ards  becomes  the  cephalic,  extremity  stretches  like  a  cord  towards 
the  centre  of  the  germinal  area.  The  first  indication  of  a  dorsal  groove 
appears  at  the  cephalic  extremity  of  the  embryonal  elevation ;  and  from 
the  sides  of  the  latter,  where  the  groove  is  deepest,  two  cords  run  forwards- 
to  the  centre  of  the  germinal  area,  and  meet  over  the  cephalic  extremity 
of  the  embryo  to  form  what  may  be  called  the  "secondary  elevation." 
On  the  twentieth  day  the  blastoderm  has  grown  round  the  yolk  so  far 
that  a  portion  of  the  yolk  no  larger  than  a  pin's  head  is  exposed  ;  on 
the  following  day  the  blastoderm  has  grown  completely  round  the  yolk. 
The  presence  of  an  opening,  which  subsequently  becomes  the  anus,  as 
Strieker  and  Rusconi  describe,  cannot  therefore  be  admitted. 

The  Amoiint  of  Caffein  oontained  in  Ooffse,  and  its  Aotion  on 
the  Body. — Dr.  Herrmann  Aubert  contributes  a  long  pap>er  on  this 
subject  to  the  last  part  (xii.)  oi  Pfl tiger's  A rchiv  fiir  Physiologic  for  1872. 
He  observes  that  though  the  amount  of  caffein  in  the  berry  is  well 
known,  no  researches  have  been  made  upon  the  actual  quantity  con- 
sumed in  a  cup  of  ordinary  drinking  coffee,  and  although  the  usual 
modes  of  preparation  seem  well  adapted  to  exhaust  the  berry  of  all  its 
useful  constituents,  there  still  remains  various  open  questions  whether 
it  should  be  lightly  or  strongly  roasted,  whether  one  or  more  supplies 
of  boiling  water  are  required,  and  whether  prolonged  boiling  is  of 
any  value.  The  same  questions  are  unanswered  in  the  case  of  tea. 
Opinions  also  vary  in  regard  to  the  action  of  coffee  :  Johannsen  denies 
the  tetanising  influence  of  coffee  on  muscle  generally ;  Leven  maintains 
that  it  excites  and  then  paralyses  the  heart ;  whilst  Falk  and  Stuhlmann 
admit  only  a  remarkable  retardation  of  the  cardiac-beats  as  its  effect. 
The  author  gives  the  following  table  to  show  the  amount  of  caffein- 
contained  in  raw  coffee  : —  ■        r^f^xn  1  £> 
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Aubert  then  describes  his  experiments  in  detail,  which  show :  (i)  That 
in  onr  ordinary  mode  of  infusion  four-fifths  of  the  caffein  is  dissolved 
in  the  filtrate,  scarcely  one-fifth  remaining  in  the  grounds.  (2)  But 
little  caffein  is  lost  when  the  bean  is  roasted  till  it  is  perfectly  black, 
and  the  amount  of  extractive  matter  taken  up  by  boiling  water  is 
almost  the  same  whether  the  bean  is  slightly  or  strongly  roasted.  He 
thinks  Frenches  estimate  that  a  cup  of  coffee  infusion  obtained  from  one 
ounce  of  coffee  contains  from  four  to  five  grains  of  caffein  rather  too 
high,  and  is  wholly  unable  to  explain  Leven*s  extraordinary  statement 
that  every  one  consumes  I  *  7  grammes  of  caffein  daily.  As  regards 
the  physiological  action  of  caffein,  its  most  remarkable  effects  are  the 
production  of  increased  excitability  of  the  spinal  cord  and  tetanus. 
This  last  is  produced  in  frogs  by  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  0-005  of 
a  gramme,  in  rabbits  by  0*120  of  a  gramme,  and  in  cats  and  dogs  by 
o*20O  of  a  gramme,  in  the  last  three  cases  the  solution  being  introduced 
into  the  jugular  vein.  Aubert  was  unable  to  obtain  any  evidence  of 
increased  excitability  in  the  nerves  or  in  the  muscles  ;  but  the  muscles, 
apart  from  the  tetanus,  become  somewhat  stiff.  The  tetanus  is  only  of 
.1  transitory  nature,  and,  if  artificial  respiration  be  maintained,  soon 
disappears.  The  action  of  caffein  on  the  heart  he  finds  somewhat 
complex.  Its  immediate  effect  is  acceleration  accompanied  by  dimi- 
nution of  the  blood-pressure  (showing  in  a  striking  manner  the  inde- 
pendency of  these  two  conditions),  due,  he  believes,  to  a  more  or 
less  intense  paralysis  of  the  ganglionic  nerves  of  the  heart.  Lastly,  he 
doubts  much  that  coffee  owes  its  popularity  to  the  caffein  it  contains, 
but  attributes  this  rather  to  its  enlivening  action. 


Botany, 

Modifications  in  the  Habits  of  Plants  through  the  Prolonged 
Influence  of  Climate. — M.  Alphonse  De  CandoUe  contributes  to  the 
Archives  des  Sciences  physiques  et  naturelles^  No.  174  (June  15),  a 
.record  of  some  interesting  experiments  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
habits  of  plants  are  modified  by  the  climate  of  the  locality  where  they 
are  grown,  a  subject  of  considerable  importance  in  connection  with  the 
<iuestion  of  acclimatisation.  He  obtained  seeds  of  three  species  of 
European  distribution.  Sisymbrium  officinale^  Senecio  vulgaris^  and 
Tri/oiium  repensy  from  widely  separated  localities— Moscow,  Edinburgh, 
Palermo,  and  MontpelJier — and  sowed  them,  at  the  same  time  and  under 
similar  conditions,  at  Geneva,  attention  being  specially  directed  to  any 
differences  they  might  exhibit  during  the  period  between  sowing  and 
germination  and  between  germination  and  maturity.  The  general 
results  arrived  at  were  that  the  seeds  originally  from  higher  latitudes 
were  somewhat  quicker  in  germinating,  and  also  somewhat  quicker  in 
arriving  at  maturity,  than  those  from  warmer  countries;  and  this 
difference  was  developed  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  second  generation. 
M.  De  Candolle  does  not,  however,  consider  the  experiments  to  have 
been  on  a  sufficiently  extensive  scale  for  much  reliance  to  be  placed  on 
his  results. 

Absorption  of  Water  by  the  Leaves  of  Plsints. — Prof.  Asa  Gray, 
in  a  recent  number  of  Sillimatis  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts  (June), 
finds,  as  the  result  of  the  most  recent  investigations  on  this  mudi 
controverted  subject,  that  although,  under  normal  conditions,  plants 
absorb  water  only  through  the  root  and  stem,  yet  when,  owing  to  injury 
or  any  other  cause,- the  stem  is  unable  to  perform  this  function,  the 
leaves  then  acquire  the  power  of  absorbmg  it  in  the  liquid,  but 
apparently  not  in  the  gaseous  form. 

The  present  year  has  been  rich  in  the  commencement  of  several  new 
journals  devoted  to  botanical  science.  'With  January  wtis  started  a 
fortnightly  French  magazine,  under  the  title  of  Journal  de  Botanique^ 
ptre  et  appliquee^  edited  by  M.  G.  Huberson,  to  contain  original  articles, 
translations,  and  extracts,  with  abstracts  of  the  botanical  communi- 
cations to  the  Academie  des  Sciences,  The  first  part  of  a  new  periodical, 
entitled  The  Transactions  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Imperial  Botanic 
Garden^  is  dated  1871,  but  has  only  recently  reached  this  country. 
The  Yorkshire  Naturalist^  Recorder ^  published  under  the  auspices  of 
the  West  Riding  Consolidated  Naturalists'  Society,  the  first  number  of 
which  appeared  on  July  I,  is  devoted  to  natursil  history  in  all  its 
branches.  Still  more  recenUy  the  first  number  has  been  issued  of  a  small 
monthly  periodical,  entitled  Grevillea^  a  medium  of  intercommunica- 
tion of  students  in  all  branches  of  cryptogamic  botany,  edited  by  the 
well-known  cryptogamist,  Mr.  M.  C.  Cooke.  The  Journal  of  Botany^ 
I'd i ted,  since  the  death  of  Dr.  Seemann,  by  Dr.  Trimen,  of  the  British 


Museum,  has,  since  the  commencement  of  the  year,  adopted  the  very 
useful  practice  of  giving  the  titles  of  all  articles  on  botanical  science 
published  during  the  preceding  month,  in  all  journals,  both  English  and 
foreign. 

New  Publications. 

Becquerel,  M.     Memoire  sur  POrigine  celeste  de  TElectricite  atmo- 

spherique. 
DUBY,  J,   E.     Choix  de  Cryptogames  cxotiques  nouvelles  oa  pen 

connues.    Genf:  Menz. 
Geinitz,   H.  B.      Das  Elbthalgebirge  in  Sachsen.      I.  Abtheiluog. 

Cassel :  Fischer. 
Haun,  J.,   HocHSTETTER,   F.  v.,   and  PoKORNY,  A.     Allgemdiie 

Erdkunde.     Prag:  Tempsky. 
RoDA,  G.,  and  Mercellino.     Manuale  del  Giardiniere  fioricoltorc 

Torino  :  L*Unione  tipogr.-editrice  Torinese. 
RCdinger,  M.    Atlas  d.  peripherischen  Nervensystems  des  mcnsch- 

lichen  Korpers.     Stuttgart :  Cotta. 
ScHLilTER,  C.    Cephalopoden  der  oberen  deutschen  Kreide.    Cassel : 

Fischer. 
VoGEL,  H.  C.    Beobachtungen,  angestellt  auf  der  Stemwarte  des  Kam- 

merherm  v.  BUlow  zu  Rothkampf.    Leipzig  :  Engelmann. 


History. 

The  Foundation  of  French  Predominance  in  Europe.  \fTanrich 
IV.  und  Philip  III.  Die  Begriindung  des  fransHsischen  Uebergtstnekts 
in  Europa,  1 598- 16 10.  Von  Dr.  Martin  Philippson.  L  ThciL] 
Berlin  :  Franz  Duncker,  1870. 

This  bool?  could  scarcely  have  appeared  more  opportunely. 
At  a  time  like  the  present,  when  the  European  predomi- 
nance of  France  has  received  so  severe  a  shock,  it  will  be 
of  peculiar  interest  to  observe  the  beginning  of  that  develop- 
ment of  which  we  are  now  witnessing  the  end. 

The  problem  which  Dr.  Philippson  has  undertaken  to  solve 
had  not  as  yet  been  considered  in  its  full  detail.  The  main 
outline  was  sketched  in  Ranke's  French  History  in  his  usual 
masterly  style,  but  the  plan  of  his  work  did  not  allow  him  to 
go  much  into  particulars.  In  1857  Poirson's  great  work 
on  The  Reign  of  Henri  IV.  appeared,  a  model  of  accurate 
research  and  application,  fully  worthy  of  the  "prize  Gobert" 
which  the  French  Academy  twice  awarded  it  As  to 
the  inner  development  of  France  the  book  is  invaluable 
and  quite  exhaustive;  hardly  any  printed  materials  have 
escaped  the  author's  notice.  But  owing  to  the  sparing  use 
made  of  documentary  sources  of  information,  he  has  not 
communicated  much  that  is  important  as  to  foreign  affairs. 
Philippson's  book  fills  up  this  gap  in  a  very  convenient 
manner.  On  the  one  side,  he  has  had  a  special  eye  to  the 
political  developments  of  the  time ;  on  the  other,  he  was 
enabled  to  follow  out  the  details  of  the  history,  and  bring 
to  light  many  new  and  interesting  events  and  points  ot 
view.  For  the  main  importance  of  the  book  depends  on 
the  thorough  and  comprehensive  researches  made  among 
the  archives  and  libraries  of  Berlin,  Brussels,  and  Paris,  at 
which  last  place  the  Spanish  documents  from  Simancas  on 
this  subject  are  preserved. 

The  author  begins  with  the  year  1598.  Till  that  time  the 
religious  wars  had  distracted  France  at  home,  and  crippled 
her  influence  abroad.  Only  when  the  peace  of  Vervins 
(May  2,  1598)  had  put  an  end  to  the  civil  wars,  could  the 
power  of  the  state  collect  and  develop  itself.  Here,  therefore, 
the  opportunity  naturally  oflfered  itself  for  giving  in  the  first 
chapter  a  comparative  view  of  the  condition  of  the  chief 
European  powers,  especially  of  France  and  Spain.  It  soon 
becomes  clear  how  the  balance  will  incline  between  them 
at  last,  though  not  at  the  immediate  moment  Spain,  how- 
ever great  she  may  outwardly  appear  to  be,  has  the  germs 
of  decay  within  her.  Already  the  narrow-minded  role  of 
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Phih'p  II.,  despotic  in  political  as  well  as  in  religious  matters, 
had  begun  the  change ;  under  his  successor,  Philip  III.  (or 
rather  under  the  incapable  administration  of  his  all-powerful 
favourite,  the  Duke  of  Lerma),  it  became  still  more  visible. 
Kxhausting  wars,  the  colonization  of  foreign  countries,  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes,  had  even,  under  Philip  II., 
reduced  die  population  of  Spain  herself  from  10,000,000 
to  8,000,000.  And  how  completely  had  every  movement 
of  life  been  checked  in  them  !  The  liberties  of  the  estates 
had  been  destroyed,  all  free  utterance  persecuted  by  the 
Inquisition,  while  the  system  of  finance  and  taxation  was 
the  most  irrational  that  can  be  imagined.  The  clergy 
held  a  fifth  of  the  landed  property;  the  Archbishop  of 
Toledo  had  an  income  of  300,000  crowns  (840,000  thalers), 
equivalent  to  at  least  three  times  as  much  at  the  present 
value  of  money.  The  high  customs  duties  kept  the  pro- 
vinces quite  apart  from  each  other ;  the  export  of  coin  was 
forbidden,  commerce  crippled  by  regulations  that  defeated 
their  own  object,  especially  by  the  "  Alcavala,"  that  is,  the 
exaction  of  a  tenth  of  all  goods  sold  or  exchanged.  The 
home  commerce  would  have  been  annihilated  but  for  smug- 
gling and  fraud.  Such  statements,  which  we  have  no  space 
to  go  further  into,  enable  us  to  conceive  how,  notwithstand- 
ing the  receipts  from  the  colonies,  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation  was  always  falling  lower  and  lower,  while  the  financial 
distress  of  the  government  continued  to  increase.  Only  the 
army,  and  especially  the  Spanish  infantry,  still  kept  up  some- 
what of  the  fame  of  the  man  who  had  created  it,  the  great 
Gonsalvo  (erroneously  called  Gasper  in  p.  39)  of  Cordova. 

In  France,  on  the  contrary,  with  much  less  influence 
abroad,  we  can  see  all  the  germs  of  a  fresh  and  prosperous 
development  In  1598,  the  revenue  of  9,000,000  crowns 
(19,000,000  thalers)  just  balanced  the  expenditure,  and  was 
capable  of  considerable  expansion.  Absolutism  was  still 
kept  in  check  by  the  provincial  estates,  the  municipal 
liberties,  the  (judicial)  parliaments,  above  all  by  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  religious  confessions.  In  France,  as  in  Ger- 
many, neither  of  the  two  parties  had  succumbed  to  the 
other.  The  Reformed  party  had  put  their  leader  on  the 
throne — not  however  till  he  had  (at  least  outwardly)  con- 
formed to  the  creed  of  the  opposite  side.  Yet  by  inclination 
as  well  as  through  necessity  he  always  paid  every  possible 
consideration  to  his  oldest  and  truest  friends,  and  the 
Reformed  were  protected  by  widely  extended  privileges 
against  the  enmity  of  their  foes,  and  any  oppression  by  the 
royal  officials.  Besides  such  elements  of  resistance,  the  long 
wars  had  made  rest  a  necessity,  and  created  in  the  great 
majority  of  the  nation  a  readiness  to  join  the  side  of  a  prince 
who  maintained  order  and  security.  All  might  be  attained 
when  a  firm  and  skilful  hand  knew  how  to  unite  and  employ 
the  existing  resources. 

This  was  shown  at  once  in  the  contest  for  the  marquisate 
of  Saluzzo,  which  our  author  has  described  in  his  second 
chapter  with  complete — almost  too  complete — detail.  By 
the  treaty  of  Vervins  this  little  district  was  to  have  come  to 
France.  But  the  ambition  of  Charles  Emanuel,  Duke  of 
Savoy,  aimed  at  attaching  it  to  his  own  house  by  all  the 
devices  of  policy,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Spain — really 
against  his  own  interest,  which  would  have  required  him  to 
obtain  support  in  Italy  against  his  mighty  ally  by  means  of 
France.  The  duke  was  able  for  a  long  time  to  protract  the 
matter,  by  negotiations,  and  then  by  a  visit  to  Paris.  At  last 
the  king's  patience  was  worn  out,  and  on  August  11,  1600, 
he  declared  war,  the  issue  of  which  was  rapid  and  decisive. 
Deprived  of  nearly  half  his  dominions,  and  deserted  by 
Spain,  the  duke  had,  on  January  17,  1 601,  to  submit  to  terms 
of  peace.  France,  it  is  true,  gave  up  the  distant  and  isolated 
marquisate,  but  she  received  instead  important  possessions 


of  Savoy  west  of  the  Alps,  the  coimty  of  Bresse  with  200,000 
inhabitants  instead  of  25,000.  The  relations  with  Spain 
also  became  peaceful  about  the  same  time.  Henri  had 
already,  in  April  1600,  sent  Count  Rochepot  as  ambassador 
to  Madrid,  and  after  the  peace  of  Lyons  the  Spanish  king, 
on  May  27,  1601,  brought  himself  to  take  the  formal  oaSi 
of  peace.  When  a  little  later,  in  September  1 601,  the  same 
wepk  gave  the  Spanish  king  a  daughter  and  the  French  king 
a  son,  Henri  began  to  plan  a  marriage  between  them,  which 
he  hoped  would  give  his  son  the  Spanish  Netherlands  as  his 
bride's  dower.  The  interesting  negotiations  on  this  point 
in  the  autumn  of  1601  are  published  by  Dr.  Philippson  for 
the  first  time  from  the  despatches  of  the  Spanish  ambassador 
Tassis  among  the  Simancas  papers.  Perrens*  well-known 
work,  Les  Mariagss  espagnols  sous  Ic  R}gnc  dc  Henri  IV^ 
thus  receives  a  considerable  supplement. 

It  was  almost  more  difficult  to  maintain  peace  at  home 
than  abroad.  What  a  hostile  position  the  confessions  still 
held  towards  each  other  !  There  were  some  men,  endowed 
with  a  freer  insight,  who  recommended  toleration,  fireedom 
of  conscience,  and  equalisation  of  rights  between  the  two 
confessions.  Henri's  trusted  minister.  Sully,  inclined  to  these 
views,  and  his  co-religionists  reproached  him  bitterly  with 
addressing  the  pope  as  "Holy  Father."  The  king,  too, 
was  indifferent  as  regards  dogmatic  distinctions,  whether  it 
was  that  he  really  had  attained  a  clearer  insight  into  the 
essential  nature  of  religion,  or  that  he  was  without  the 
religious  sense  itself.  In  either  case  his  manner  of  think- 
ing was  extremely  advantageous  to  France.  But  what  diffi- 
culties he  encountered  in  carrying  out  his  views  among 
the  Catholics,  and  no  less  among  those  who  held  his  earlier 
faith !  The  Reformed,  in  fact,  formed  a  state  within  the  state. 
Only  after  long  negotiations  did  they  bring  themselves  to  allow 
their  governing  body  to  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  dependent 
on  the  king.  These  negotiations  had  been  going  on  since 
1596;  at  last  the  leaders  of  the  Huguenots  gave  way,  and 
Henri  signed,  April  15,  1598,  at  Nantes,  the  famous  Edict. 

Besides  the  religious  opposition,  there  was  also  an  aristo- 
cratic one — not  dangerous  through  its  own  power,  but  only 
when  leaning  on  foreign  help.  Already,  during  the  war  of 
Saluzzo,  Savoy  and  Spain  placed  their  main  trust  in  Marshal 
Biron,  who,  after  having  been  one  of  Henri's  most  zealous 
and  useful  servants,  and  holding  the  highest  places  of 
honour,  dazzled  by  success,  had  been  led  on  by  a  boundless 
ambition  to  make  himself  a  tool  of  his  sovereign's  foes. 
While  at  the  head  of  a  French  army  in  January  1 601,  he 
had  concluded  an  agreement  which  even  the  Constable 
of  Bourbon  would  have  hardly  brought  himself  to  agree 
to.  Marseilles  was  to  belong  to  Spain,  the  French  pro- 
vinces were  to  be  separated  from  each  other  as  indepen- 
dent districts,  except  that  they  (like  the  German  princes) 
might  choose  an  "over-lord."  As  his  reward  Biron  was 
to  have  a  relation  of  the  Spanish  king  as  his  wife,  with  a 
rich  dowry,  and  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  as  hereditary  in 
his  family.  However  wild  these  plans  sound,  yet  this 
danger  lay  in  them  for  Henri,  that  Biron  succeeded  in 
uniting  himself  with  all  the  other  elements  of  opposition. 
Discontented  Catholics  who  could  not  forgive  the  king  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  the  Reformed  whom  his  conversion  had 
displeased,  great  nobles  who  could  not  forget  their  previous 
state  of  independence,  and  besides  these  a  great  personal 
following,  attached  themselves  to  Biron.  In  addition  to 
this,  a  new  tax  had  caused  great  discontents  and  even  dis- 
turbances in  some  of  the  southern  provinces.  Of  all  these 
circumstances  the  restless,  ambitious  viceroy  of  Milan,  the 
Duke  of  Fuentes,  hoped  to  avail  himself,  to  strike  a  great 
blow  against  France,  which  would  compensate  Spain  for  her 
I  ill-success  against  England  and  Algiers.  r^r^i^^,-^ 
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Henri  himself  was  not  free  from  anxiety.  He  tried  to 
win  back  Biron  by  entrusting  him  with  the  government  of 
Guienne,  and  with  important  embassies  to  Switzerland  and 
England.  In  London  (according  to  De  Thou,  Sully,  and 
other  contemporary  writers),  Queen  Elizabeth  showed  the 
former  favourite  of  the  French  king  from  a  window  of  the 
Tower  the  head  of  her  own  former  favourite,  Essex,  whom 
she  had  beheaded  just  before.  "  If  the  king,  my  brother  " 
(she  added),  "followed  my  advice,  tlie  heads  of  the  factious 
and  rebellious  should  soon  be  placed  on  the  gates  of  Paris 
as  a  terrible  warning,  just  as  now  on  those  of  London.'' 
This  story  about  the  head  of  Essex  does  not  seem  to  me  so 
trustworthy  as  it  does  to  the  author.  Camden,  in  his  Ammls 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  (Leyden,  1649,  iv.  ^22),  says  expressly 
that  Essex*  head  was  buried  with  his  body ;  he  confirms, 
however,  the  account  of  the  words  which  Elizabeth  made 
use  of  to  Biron.  In  any  case  the  marshal  neglected  this 
last  warning  also,  and  Henri  was  forced  to  take  extreme 
measures.  Now,  however,  it  became  clear  how  the 
monarchy  had  gained  in  power.  The  king  had  only  to 
appear,  and  tlie  contumacious  provinces  became  obedient 
The  great  men  tried  to  escape  by  flight  or  submission. 
Biron,  deserted  by  his  followers,  betrayed  by  his  confidents, 
dared  not  refuse  to  obey  the  king's  summons  to  the  court. 
He  reached  Fontainebleau  June  12,  two  days  after^vards  he 
was  apprehended,  and  on  July  31,  1602,  executed  in  the 
court  of  the  Bastille. 

Dr.  Philippson  has  traced  all  the  threads  of  this  remark- 
able conspiracy,  and  been  able,  with  the  help  of  MS. 
materials,  to  bring  much  that  is  new  to  light.  A  special 
excursus  at  the  end  of  the  work  gives  a  full  account  of 
the  sources  of  information.  He  judges  the  marshal — 
I  think  rightly — with  more  severity  than  Ranke  has  done, 
and  brings  out  clearly  the  absurd,  immoral  character  of 
Biron's  scheme.  Henri  has  been  much  blamed  for  letting 
the  sentence  against  Biron  be  executed.  We  may  doubt, 
indeed,  whether  greater  tenderness  towards  one  who  had 
been  such  a  zealous  and  deserving  follower  would  not  have 
done  honour  to  his  character,  but  his  severity  proved  highly 
beneficial  to  his  government.  After  Biron's  fall  opposition 
ceased ;  for  the  first  time  Henri  found  himself  in  full  and 
undisturbed  possession  of  his  dignity  and  power. 

The  fourth  and  last  chapter  of  this  volume  begins  there- 
fore most  appropriately  with  well  executed  characters  of  the 
king  and  his  leading  ministers.  As  the  chief  among  them 
appears  Maximilian  de  Bethune,  Marquis  de  Rosny,  better 
known  under  his  later  title  as  Duke  of  Sully.  In  his  lifetime 
much  hated  and  reviled,  he  has  been  compensated  for  this 
since  his  death,  in  our  author's  judgment,  more  than  is  his 
due.  He  provided  carefully-  for  his  own  fame  by  his  well- 
known  book,  the  Oeconomics  royales^  which  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time  (by  Poirson,  Lacombe,  and  others)  has  been  used  as 
a  trustworthy  authority  of  the  highest  value.  But  Dr.  Philipp- 
son shows  by  many  examples  (pp.  235,  325,  363)  how  often 
his  self-love  has  led  the  duke  into  inaccuracies  and  even 
into  manifest  falsifications,  and  how  untrustworthy  in  general 
his  assertions  are.  A  Munich  scholar.  Dr.  Ritter,  has  lately 
shown  {AbhandL  der  bayriscJien  Academic  dcr  Wissenschaffeu, 
III.  Classe,  XI.  Band,  III.  Abtheilung)  in  a  special  treatise 
that  even  the  so-called  "great  plan"  ascribed  to  Henri, 
viz.  the  formation  of  a  European  commonwealth  of  states, 
must  be  regarded  as  an  invention  of  Sully's  own. 

The  rest  of  the  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  political  develop- 
ment of  our  part  of  the  world  in  the  three  following  years, 
and  especially  to  the  relations  between  France  and  Spain. 
The  author  has,  not  unfairly,  given  it  the  title  of  "  the  hollow 
peace."  Both  states  still  shrunk  from  an  open  declaration 
of  war.     Henri  thought  the  time  not  yet  favourable ;  he 


therefore  rejected  Elizabeth's  repeated  proposals  for  aa 
alliance  against  Spain,  and  resumed  in  November  1062 
the  old  plans  for  the  marriage ;  the  Spaniards  tried  a  little 
later,  through  the  intermediation  of  the  pope,  to  establish 
friendly  relations  with  him.  But  secredy  both  continued 
to  work  against  each  other,  without  being  by  any  means 
particular  in  the  choice  of  means.  Even  during  the  peace 
Henry  did  not  hesitate  to  favour  plans  for  a  sudden  attack 
on  the  fortress  of  Pampeluna,  and  when  the  monks  had 
convinced  the  pious  king  of  Spain  that  he  might  (m  the 
interest  of  religion  and  his  crown)  unite  himself,  con- 
trary to  his  oath,  with  rebellious  Huguenots  against  Henri, 
even  the  "  Most  Christian  "  king  did  not  hesitate,  in  order  to 
injure  the  house  of  Habsburg,  to  stir  up  the  Turks,  whether 
against  Hungary  or  against  Spain.  For  years  he  was  evea 
connected  with  Philip's  Mahomedan  subjects,  the  Moriscoes, 
who,  driven  to  despair  by  intolerable  oppression,  gladly 
took  the  opportunity  to  unite  themselves  with  the  enemy 
of  Spain  for  vengeance  and  revolt.  On  this  Dr.  Philippson 
communicates  new  information  of  great  interest,  taken  from 
the  memoranda  of  the  governor  of  Beam,  the  Duke  of  La 
Force.  The  insurrection  which  was  to  have  begun  with  the 
burning  of  Valencia  was  just  ready  to  break  out  when  the 
Spaniards,  warned  in  time  by  their  spies,  quenched  it  in 
the  blood  of  its  leaders.  Bribery  and  espionage  were  then 
the  most  favourite  means  of  political  skill.  The  Spaniards 
had  even  succeeded  in  gaining  over  the  trusted  secretary  of 
the  French  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  the  Marquis  of  VilleroL 
This  man,  Nicolas  I'Hoste,  betrayed  the  most  important 
despatches  to  the  Spaniards,  so  that  the  instructions  for  the 
French  ambassadors  usually  came  to  Lerma's  knowledge 
before  they  did  to  that  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  were 
addressed.  This  game  lasted  several  years,  till  at  length  (May 
1 604)  it  was  betrayed  by  another  spy.  L'Hoste  was  drowned 
in  the  Mame  in  trying  to  fly,  and  the  French  had  to  content 
themselves  with  tearing  his  body  into  pieces  by  four  horses 
on  the  Place  de  la  Greve. 

We  cannot  follow  our  author  in  detail  through  his  repre- 
sentation of  the  struggle  between  French  and  Spanish  in- 
fluence in  the  most  different  regions — in  Switzerland,  Italy, 
England,  Germany,  as  also  in  the  East  Once  only  the 
Spaniards  had  the  advantage.  In  especial  it  was  an  in- 
estimable gain  when  the  death  of  Elizabeth  in  1603  rid 
them  of  their  most  dangerous  foe,  and  they  could  enter 
into  friendly  relations  with  her  successor.  King  James.  But 
in  most  cases  they  failed  against  the  strong  and  skilful 
policy  of  the  French  king.  In  Italy  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
passed  over  to  Henri's  side,  especially  after  the  attempt  to 
master  Geneva  by  a  night  attack  had  failed  (Dec.  22,  1602). 
Even  in  the  conclave  which  followed  the  death  of  Clement 
VIII.  French  influence  proved  superior  to  that  of  Spain. 
The  Cardinal  of  Medici,  nearly  related  to  the  Queen  of 
France,  ascended  the  papal  throne  under  the  name  of 
Leo  XL,  April  i,  1605.  He  died  twenty-seven  days  after, 
but  his  successor,  Camillo  Borghese,  raised  to  be  pope,  May 
16,  under  the  name  of  Paul  V.,  was  also  more  favourable 
to  the  French  than  to  the  Spaniards.  With  these  events^ 
and  the  relations  of  England  to  France  and  Spain,  the  first 
volume  of  this  useful  and  attractive  book  comes  to  an  end. 
We  shall  await  the  next  with  lively  interest 

Hermann  HUffer. 


A  Translation  of  that  Portion  of  Domesday  Book  which  relates  to 
Lincolnshire  and  Rutlandshire.  By  Charles  Gowen  Smith.  Stmpkixiy 
Marshall,  and  Co. 

Very  much  will  have  to  be  done  ere  the  Conqueror's  Survey 
becomes  as  intelligible  to  students  as  we  should  wish  it  to 
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be,  but  that  labour  will,  it  is  probable,  take  the  form  of  com- 
mentary, not  of  translation.  A  very  slight  knowledge  of 
Latin  qualifies  any  one  who  possesses  Robert  Kelham's 
Domesday  Book  Illustrated  for  turning  the  record  into 
English  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  most  people  who  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  original,  but  it  requires  a  com- 
bination of  qualities  such  as  are  very  rarely  found,  if  in- 
deed they  have  ever  been  found  at  all,  to  justify  a  man  in 
undertaking  the  task  of  presenting  a  document  so  bristling 
with  difficulties  in  a  translated  form.  Mr.  Smith  is  not  the 
first  person  who  has  attempted  to  turn  the  Lincolnshire 
portion  of  Domesday  into  the  vernacular.  William  Bawdwen, 
a  Yorkshire  clergj'man,  vicar  of  Hooton-Pagnell,  published 
at  Doncaster,  in  1809,  a  translation  of  the  Dom  Boc  for  the 
counties  of  York,  Derby,  Nottingham,  Rutland,  and  Lincoln. 
He  was  a  good  mediaeval  scholar  and  a  conscientious  work- 
man who  availed  himself  to  the  utmost  of  the  lights  furnished 
by  the  elder  antiquaries.  As  a  translation  we  do  not  think 
any  one  at  the  present  day  could  greatly  surpass  it,  but  it  is 
devoid  of  notes,  and  the  glossary  is  thin,  poor,  and  inaccu- 
rate. Bawdwen  had  probably  no  personal  knowledge  of 
Lincolnshire.  If  he  had  known  the  county,  he  could  not 
have  been  so  much  at  fault  as  he  constantly  was  in  his  iden- 
tification of  the  Domesday  villages  with  those  to  be  found  on 
the  modem  map. 

Mr.  Smith  *s  translation  differs  but  slightly  from  the  elder 
one,  the  variations  indeed  are  so  very  few  that  it  is 
obvious,  though  he  does  not  tell  us  of  it,  that  Bawdwen's 
version  is  the  basis  on  which  his  has  been  constructed. 

Where  differences  do  occur,  Mr.  Smith  is  almost  always  in 
the  wrong,  e,g,  in  the  second  line  of  the  Terra  Regis  we 
find,  "  T'ra  ad  iiii  car',"  that  is.  Terra  ail  quatuor  carucas, 
Bawdwen  renders  this  correctly,  "Land  to  four  ploughs," 
but  Mr.  Smith  turns  it  into  "  The  land  is  four  carucates," 
and  that  this  is  not  an  accidental  slip  is  proved  by  his 
translating,  under  Netelham,  Terra  ad  xij  carucas,  **  The 
arable  land  is  sixteen  carucates."  In  fact,  this  confusion 
between  cariica,  a  plough,  and  carucata,  a  carucate  or  carve 
of  plough  land,  runs  through  almost  every  page  of  the 
volume. 

The  practice  of  introducing  explanatory  words  which  are 
not  in  the  text,  as  "  arable  "  in  the  sentence  last  quoted,  is 
highly  reprehensible  in  all  translations,  except  where  the 
words  so  added  are  marked  by  brackets  or  a  different  form 
of  letter;  it  is  fatal  in  a  book  of  this  kind  which,  to  have 
any  value,  must  faithfully  represent  the  minute  peculiarities 
of  the  original. 

The  introduction  deals  with  many  subjects  where  we  cannot 
at  present  follow  the  author,  but  a  few  words  must  be  said 
concerning  Mr.  Smith's  strange  theory  as  to  the  derivation 
of  the  names  of  Lincolnshire  towns  and  villages.  He  be- 
lieves, in  opposition  to  every  competent  person  who  has 
studied  the  subject,  that  they  are  all,  not  Teutonic,  but 
Keltic. 

**  They  are  popularly,  but  very  erroneously,  supposed  to  have  been 
to  a  great  extent  of  Scandinavian  origin.  They  are  not  Saxon  or  even 
Saxoni^ed,  but  were  fixed  long  before  the  terms  Saxon  or  Danish  appear 
as  national  denominations  in  the  page  of  history." 

Such  is  Mr.  Smith's  conclusion,  and  he  supports  it  by  an 
array  of  derivations  which  show  that  the  late  Mr.  Godfrey 
Higgins,  who,  along  with  many  other  far  more  foolish  guesses, 
suggested  that  Brimham,  near  Ripon,  was  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  Beth-Rimmon,  has  still  left  a  follower  who  is  pre- 
pared to  go  all  lengths  in  support  of  the  exploded  dreams  of 
Kelticism.  He  tells  us  that  Castlethorpe,  a  hamlet  near  Brigg, 
which  almost  certainly  took  its  name  from  an  earthwork  there, 
is  Ka-cee  torp, "  great  mere  or  marsh  village  " ;  that  Camering- 
ham,  which  is  named  after  a  Teutonic  mark,  and  has  a  sister 


village  called  Cammerton,  in  Cumberland  (Kemble,  Saxons 
in  Eng,  L  460),  is  Ka-mces  lynn  (»//,"  principal  mounds  upon 
a  lake-holm." 

That  Mr.  Smitii  should  reject  the  legend  of  the  mythic 
Grim,  the  founder  of  Grimsby,  is  not  surprising,  though 
his  effigy  still  does  duty  on  the  ancient  seal  of  the  borough, 
but  it  is  really  wonderful  that  the  termination  by  does  not 
convince  him  that,  even  if  the  Grim  who  has  got  into  the 
local  histories  be  as  unhistorical  as  Pharamond,  still  the 
place  must  have  been  called  after  some  man  or  woman  so 
named.  The  law  of  the  formation  of  names  such  as  this  is 
so  well  known  now  that  the  very  strongest  evidence  must  be 
forthcoming  before  it  is  admitted  that  a  place  in  those  parts 
of  Europe  where  the  Norwegians  had  settlements,  whose 
termination  is  in  by^  is  not  in  its  earUer  part  composed  of  a 
patronymic.  But  the  evidence  here  is  all  the  other  way. 
Grimsbury,  Grimstead,  Grimston,  and  Grimsthorpe  are  sister 
names  in  England,  and  Grimstad  in  Norway,  Grimisay  in  the 
Hebrides,  Grimmen  in  Pomerania,  and  Grimberghen  in 
South  Brabant  are  most  probably  foreign  relatives.  The 
personal  name  Grim  seems,  too,  to  have  been  very 
common ;  a  hunt  among  indexes  would  furnish  scores 
between  the  sixth  and  the  eleventh  century.  Jarl  Grim 
flourished  in  England  circa  950.  There  were  coiners  so 
named  at  Lincoln,  Thetford,  and  Shrewsbury.  Edward 
Grim  was  a  monk  who  was  present  when  St  Thomas  of 
Canterbury  was  murdered.  In  the  reign  of  John,  Simon 
Grim,  who  had  a  ship  also  called  Grim,  flourished  at  Hythe, 
and  in  893  Angelric,  a  priest  of  Vasnau,  married  a  woman 
called  Grimma ;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  and  the  con- 
stant tradition  of  the  place  from  an  early  period,  Mr.  Smith 
tells  us,  without  doubt  or  hesitation,  that  Grimsby  is  Gri- 
mces-hiy,  "  an  abode  at  the  sacred  mounds," 

The  writer's  behef  in  the  Druids  and  Keltic  matters  gene- 
rally has  fortunately  preserved  him  from  discovering  a  shred 
of  the  Raven  banners  of  the  sea-kings  in  the  name  of  the 
litde  hamlet  of  Raventhorpe.  It  would  really  have  been  a 
pardonable  lapse  into  poet^  if  he  had  found  here  a  memorial 
of  tlie  time  when  Witikind  the  sea  rover 

**  entered  the  1  lumber  in  fearful  hour 
And  disembark'd  with  his  Danish  power," 

especially  as  there  is  within  a  few  miles  a  village,  just  on  the 
Humber  shore,  called  Whitton,  which  might  have  been  made 
to  do  diity  so  admirably  for  Witikindton.  He  is  true,  how- 
ever, to  his  theory,  and  gives  us  for  Raventhorpe  RcHivon 
torp,  "  an  elevated  river-village."  This  is  particularly  unfortu- 
nate, as  there  is  no  river  there,  and  the  place  is,  and  always  has 
been,  below  the  hill.  There  is  no  excuse  whatever  for  trifling 
such  as  this,  for  the  old  name  of  the  place,  Ragenaltorp^  as 
given  in  Domesday,  carries  its  derivation  on  its  face. 

Bottesford  is  a  name  that  there  is  good  authority  for  blun- 
dering over.  Abraham  de  la  Pryme,  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  made  a  guess  that  it  meant  the  town  of 
apples.  This  we  always  thought  was  as  far  away  from  the 
truth  as  it  was  possible  to  go,  but  Mr.  Smith,  who  makes 
of  it  Bo'dhal  cee  forde^  "  the  curved  hill  altar  of  a  marsh 
township,"  has  surpassed  the  Yorkshire  antiquary,  for  apples 
do  grow  there  still,  but  "  horse-shoe  shaped  mound  of  wor- 
ship "  there  is  none,  and,  we  may  safely  affirm,  has  never 
been.  The  meaning  of  the  name  is  obscure,  and  the 
Domesday  speUing  Budlesforde  does  not  help  us.  It  may 
be  from  a  patronymic,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  spell- 
ing Botelford  (Testa  de  Nevil,  p.  344)  preserves  the  earliest 
form,  and  that  the  first  syllable  is  Bbtel,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
for  a  dwelling,  to  be  found  in  north  country  names,  such 
as  Newbottle  and  Harbottle. 

Statements  are  continually  mjg[i^j|fj^Jfij^  |ioo};(Anthout  the 
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slightest  reference  to  authority.  For  instance,  we  are  told 
in  one  place  that 

*'  Learning  and  the  alphabetical  character,  which  first  made  the 
Angleish  a  vehicle  of  written  literature  was  imported  from  Ireland" 
(xlv) ; 

and  in  another  that  tlie  Lagmen  were  "  la>vyers  or  lesser 
thanes"  (p.  266).  We  really  ought  not  to  be  put  off  with 
half  knowledge.  It  is  too  bad  not  to  inform  us  whether 
these  lawyers  were  solicitors  or  only  attorneys.  It  is^  not 
improbable  this  mistake  has  arisen  from  an  attempt  to  trans- 
late Homo  legaiis — an  expression  almost  certain  to  be  found 
in  any  glossary  which  explains  the  word.  In  the  introduction 
we  are  told  that  Glentcnwide  is  the  old  name  for  Glanford 
Briggs,  otherwise  Brigg — a  piece  of  information  which  is 
quite  new. 

In  almost  every  particular  this  book  is  much  inferior  to  its 
predecessor.  It  is  but  fair  to  point  out,  however,  that  in 
some  instances  Mr.  Smith  has  been  able  to  identify  places 
which  escaped  the  industry  of  Bawdwen. 

Edward  Peacock. 

Intelligence. 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Freeman,  the  historian,  whose  excellent  works  are 
highly  appreciated  by  competent  German  scholars,  has  been  travelling 
Ij^tely  in  Germany  with  the  purpose  of  studying  the  history  and  archi- 
tecture of  the  early  (chiefly  Romanesque)  minsters  and  churches.  The 
route  he  has  been  taking,  from  Aachen  and  Koln  up  the  Rhine, 
his  visits  to  Loesch,  Gelnhauscn,  and  Fulda,  to  Marburg  and  Limburg 
on  the  Lahn,  will  soon  be  traced  in  a  new  series  of  his  well-known  con- 
tributions to  a  weekly  paper. 

Many  complaints  have  been  made  for  several  years  past  of  the  slow 
progress  and  deficient  editorship  of  the  Mouumetiia  Germaniae  Historica 
as  well  in  the  public  press  as  more  suitably  by  certain  prominent  his- 
torians. In  consequence  of  a  recent  resolution  of  the  Reichstag,  further 
means  for  continuing  this  magnificent  collection  of  materials  for  the 
national  history  are  only  granted  under  the  express  condition  that, 
beginning  with  the  year  1873,  ^^  direction  of  the  work  and  the  issue 
of  its  parts  shall  henceforth  be  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin.  The  great  age  of  Dr.  Pertz  makes  the 
substitution  of  a  new  editor-in-chief  very  desirable,  and  rumour,  indeed, 
hints  pretty  distinctly  that  Professor  Waitz,  in  Gottingen,  will  be  the 
successor  at  a  not  very  remote  period.  Nevertheless  Dr.  Pertz  writes 
to  the  papers  protesting  that,  unbent  by  the  burden  of  seventy-seven 
years,  and  free  from  any  illness  whatever,  he  continues  his  daily  labours 
as  he  has  been  accustomed  to  do  for  the  last  fifty  years.  In  fact,  a  new 
volume,  the  first  of  the  third  sub-division,  of  which  nothing  had  been 
heard  since  the  publication  of  the  plan  in  1824,  a  volume  containing 
the  Diphmata  and  Charters  of  the  early  kings  and  emperors,  edited  by 
Dr.  Carl  Pertz,  is  just  leaving  the  press,  and  is  expected  to  give  rise  in 
a  more  than  usual  degree  to  controversy  among  the  small  learned  fra- 
ternity who  really  know  how  to  edit  charters. 

On  the  9th  of  July  the  statue  of  the  great  Baron  Stein,  erected  most 
picturesquely  amongst  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  his  ancestors  near 
Nassau,  on  the  Lahn,  was  inaugurated  in  the  presence  of  the  German 
Emperor,  the  Empress,  the  Crown  Prince,  and  a  very  select  circle  of 
distinguished  politicians  and  patriots.  Stein,  when  Prussian  minister  in 
1807  and  1808,  was  the  reviver  of  the  almost  forgotten  principles  of 
German  self-government.  After  having  had  the  honour  of  being  per- 
sonally outlawed  by  the  first  Napoleon,  he  returned  under  the  victorious 
colours  of  the  Allies  in  181 2  with  the  plan  of  a  truly  national  recon- 
struction of  Gennany.  It  was  he,  too,  who  started  the  scheme  of  pub- 
lishing the  Monumtnta  Germaniae  Historica  in  18 19,  and  in  1 823 
placed  Dr.  Pertz  at  the  head  of  the  editing  staff.  The  presence  of  the 
latter  at  the  inauguration  of  the  statue  of  the  great  baron,  whose  very 
substantial  biography  he  published  about  twenty  years  ago,  was  appro- 
priate, and  would  have  been  highly  grateful  to  the  original. 

The  Memoirs  of  the  late  Baron  Stockmar^  which  have  just  been  issued 
by  the  firm  of  Vieweg,  in  Brunswick,  selected  and  most  carefully  edited 
by  his  eldest  son,  cannot  fail  to  meet  with  very  many  eager  readers 
both  in  Gennany  and  in  England.  Though  the  most  intimate  relations 
by  which  Baron  Stockmar  was  attached  to  the  late  king  of  the  Belgians, 
and  to  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Prince  Consort,  as  well  as  to  some  of 
the  leading  statesmen  of  the  time  in  the  several  countries,  are  more 
or  less  indistinctly  known,  the  public  at  large  has  hardly  ever  been 
informed  of  so  much  sterling  wisdom  and  goodness  as  was  to  be  found 
in  this  extraordinary  and  most  unpretending  man.  While  he  shunned 
on  principle  every  unconstitutional  influence  whatever,  he  became  the 
ojrade  of  the  highest,  the  worthiest,  and  the  most  intelligent  of  his 


contemporaries.  From  the  Greek  candidateship  of  Leopold  and  the 
erection  of  the  Belgian  kingdom  onward  to  the  marriage  of  Queen 
Victoria,  to  the  Spanish  marriages  which  lost  Louis- Philippe  his  crown, 
the  Frankfurt  diet  in  1848,  and  the  regency  of  the  present  king  of 
Prussia  and  emperor  of  Germany  in  1858,  the  readers  will  be  fascinated 
by  many  a  disclosure  from  the  most  authentic  papers  and  memoranda. 
They  are  printed  more  or  less  in  full,  and  form  the  chief  contents  of  the 
present  volume,  which,  as  we  are  told,  will  soon  appear  in  an  English, 
translation,  edited  by  a  rising  diplomatist,  Mr.  J.  D.  B.  Moricr. 

The  fierce  struggle  which  has  broken  out  at  last  between  the  central 
government  of  the  German  Empire  and  Roman  Ultramontanism  is 
calling  forth  a  great  number  of  books  and  pamphlets  on  either  side. 
Whoever  wishes  to  inform  himself  thoroughly  of  the  present  state  of  the 
law  regarding  the  limits  of  Church  and  State,  and  about  the  literary  and 
historical  materials  in  detail,  will  find  the  most  complete  collection  of 
information  in  the  new  (the  seventh)  edition  of  Richter's  Lehrbuch  <fer 
kailiolischen  und  evangelise hcft  Kirchcnrechts^  the  work  of  Dr.  R.  W. 
Dove,  professor  of  canon  law  in  the  university  of  Gottingen.  In  the 
chapters  which  treat  of  the  pope  and  papal  government  of  bishops  and 
priests,  councils  and  synods,  all  results  of  the  decrees  of  the  last  Oecu- 
menical Coimcil  are  drawn  out  with  masterly  clearness. 


New  Publications, 

BORDA,  J.  J.     liistoria  de  la  CompaSia  de  Jesus  en  la  Nueva  Granada. 

2  vols.     Poissy  :  Lejay. 
Elliot,  Sir  H.  M.     History  of  India  as  told  by  its  own  Historiani*. 

The  Muhammadan   Period.     (Revised  and  continued  by  Prof.  J. 

Dowson.)     Vol.  IV.    Triibner. 
Herrmann,  E.    Zeitgenossische  Berichte  zur  Geschichte  Russlands. 

Russland  unter  Peter  dem  Grossen.     Nach  den  handscfairiftlichen 

Berichten  Joh.    Ghilf.    Vockchordt's   u.   Otto    Pleyer's.    Leipzig  r 

Duncker  und  Humblot. 
HuGUES,  Edmond.     Antoine  Court— Histoire  de  la  Restauration  du 

Protestantisme  en  France  au  xvirP  si^cle,  d*apres  des  documents 

in^dits.    Tomes  I.  II.     Paris  :  Michel  \A\y, 
Markham,  C.  R.     Reports  on  the  Discovery  of  Peru.    Translated  and 

edited  with  Notes  and  an  Introduction.     (Hakluyt  Soc.) 
SCHAFER,  D.     Danische  Annalen  u.  Chroniken  von  der  Mitte  d.  13. 

bis  zum  Ende  d.  15.  Jahrh.  m.  Beriicksicht.  ihres  Verhaltnisses  ai 

Schweden    und   deutschen   Geschichtswerken    kritisch    untcrsucht. 

Hannover:  Hahn. 

Philology. 

Miscellaneous  Writings  of  John  Conington.    Longmans. 

The  editor  of  these  two  beautifully  printed  volumes  says  in 
his  preface,  with  truth  and  justice,  that  "  the  reputation  of 
Professor  Conington  as  a  scholar  will  rest  upon  his  editions 
of  the  Choephoroe  and  of  the  works  of  Virgil  and  of  Persius. 
As  a  translator  he  will  continue  to  be  known  by  his  verse- 
renderings  of  Horace,  of  the  Aeneid  and  of  tlie  Agamemfwn. 
In  the  Miscellanies  now  offered  to  the  public  he  appears 
both  as  a  scholar  and  a  translator ;  but  their  distinctive  mark 
is  what,  for  want  of  a  better  phrase,  may  be  styled  literary 
versatility.''  The  collection  is  indeed  of  a  very  miscellaneous 
nature ;  many  of  the  articles  are  of  distinguished  excellence, 
and  will  have  an  abiding  value  ;  a  few  were  written  to  ser\'e 
a  temporary  purpose,  and  in  all  likelihood  would  never  have 
been  reprinted  by  the  autiior  himself.  And  yet  the  very 
slightest  among  them  has  a  certain  interest,  and  is  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  TOter  that  there  is  not  one  of  them  which  we 
should  have  liked  to  have  seen  rejected  by  their  judicious 
editor. 

The  well-written  memoir  of  die  author  by  his  friend,  Pro- 
fessor H.  J.  S.  Smiih,  prefixed  to  the  volumes,  tells  the  un- 
eventful story  of  his  life  in  a  i^-^  pages  concisely,  but  effec- 
tively. At  the  end  of  this  memoir  there  follow  about 
twenty  pages  of  extracts  from  his  letters,  addressed  almost 
entirely  to  a  few  of  his  younger  friends  and  pupils,  in  which 
his  modest  and  affectionate,  yet  acutely  critical  and  scrupu- 
lously truthful,  character  is  displayed  to  great  advantage. 

Conington's  own  contributions  are  headed  by  tlie  essay  on 
Pope,  the  longest  in  the  whole  collecticm,  a^  jooc-iQf/4hc 
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most  elaborate.  The  works  of  the  poet,  including  the  trans- 
lation of  Homer,  are  successively  passed  in  review,  and 
their  merits  and  defects  are  dissected  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
the  editor  of  Virgil  and  the  accomplished  verse-writer  and 
translator.  He  admires  Pope,  but  not  blindly,  and  with 
many  reservations.  If  his  estimate  of  the  poet  be  on  the 
whole  higher  than  the  average  critical  judgment  of  the  day 
would  be  likely  to  sanction,  at  least  if  we  may  draw  any  in- 
ference from  tiie  poet's  latest  commentator,  he  never  for  a 
moment  permits  it  to  interfere  with  his  perception  of  the 
transcendent  merits  of  the  older  writers, "  who  have  achieved 
triumphs  of  expression  to  which  he  was  unequal,  and  struck 
chords  of  melody  of  which  he  never  dreamed."  The  whole 
of  the  essay  is  marked  by  great  moderation :  to  us  the  most 
interesting  portions  of  it  are  the  earlier  pages,  in  which  he 
discusses  with  much  critical  acumen  the  question  of  Pope's 
correctness,  examines  its  quahty,  and  points  out  in  what 
sense  Pope  may  be  said  to  be  a  more  correct  writer  than 
l^iakespeare,  for  instance,  or  Spenser. 

This  first  dissertation  is  followed  by  two  popular  lectures 
on  Lear  and  Hamlet.  If  the  preceding  essay  may  be  looked 
upon  as  showing  the  Virgilian  side  of  Conington's  mind, 
these  two  may  be  taken  to  represent  its  Aeschylean  phase. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  author,  always  disposed  to 
mistrust  his  own  powers  on  ground  which  he  had  not  by 
long  pondering  fully  made  his  own,  would  not  have  thought 
of  publishing  these  himself.  We  are  however  glad  to  have 
them.  Of  Ae  two  lectures  the  one  on  King  Lear  appears  to 
us  far  the  freshest  and  most  original  and  best  It  is  curious 
and  instructive  to  see  how  the  writer  sets  himself  to  dissect 
the  play  as  if  it  were  the  Agamemnon  or  Choephoroe  of  his 
own  Aeschylus,  Overpowered  by  the  transcendent  energy 
of  the  poet,  he  will  see  in  him  no  flaw  or  weakness ;  will 
justify  what  many  of  Shakespeare's  greatest  admirers  would 
only  consent  to  excuse  as  concessions  to  the  roughness  of  his 
times  and  his  audience,  for  whose  iron  nerves  no  excitement 
was  too  strong.  "  It  was  necessary,  in  order  to  fill  to  the 
fiill  our  conception  of  Lear's  sufferings,  that  we  should  know 
of  what  fiendish  cruelty  his  enemies  are  capable ;  and  this 
is  impressed  on  us  far  less  vividly  when  we  simply  hear  that 
they  have  laid  a  plot  against  his  life  than  when  we  actually 
see  a  venerable  nobleman,  who  has  rescued  him  from  them, 
bound  in  his  chair  in  his  own  castle  and  having  his  eyes  torn 
out  by  the  duke's  hand.  Thus  we  may  feel  that  Shakespeare 
has  really  exercised  forbearance  and  consulted  how  to  spare 
the  sensibilities  of  the  spectator  or  the  reader :  he  has  not 
shown  us  the  father  actually  exposed  to  the  white  heat  of  his 
children's  hatred,  but  has  left  us  to  estimate  its  intensity  for 
ourselves  from  the  manner  in  which  they  deal  with  his  pre- 
server." Whether  this  unqualified  defiance  of  Horace's  laws 
of  scenic  propriety  can  be  accepted  in  the  present  case,  we 
dare  not  offer  an  opinion.  The  analysis,  however,  of  the 
whole  play  is  exceedingly  suggestive  and  interesting,  much 
more  so,  we  think,  than  the  equally  elaborate,  but  less 
original,  examination  of  Hamlet  His  self-reliance  seems 
not  unnaturally  to  have  somewhat  failed  him  here ;  and  he 
has  been  content  to  lean  more  on  adventitious  assistance  in 
his  dissection  of  the  problems  presented  by  this  most  famous 
of  all  tragedies. 

The  two  lectures  on  Shakespeare  are  followed  by  a  very 
long  paper  on  "  the  English  translators  of  Virgil ;"  in  which 
almost  every  version  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth 
century  is  brought  under  review  and  weighed  against  its 
competing  rivals.  This  was  a  subject  of  which  Conington 
never  tired,  as  was  natural  enough  in  so  great  a  translator  as 
he  was  himself.  We  fear  we  have  not  the  requisite  tastes 
and  qualifications  to  enjoy  as  we  ought  this  elaborate  dis- 
quisition. 


After  this  cdmes  a  series  of  six  papers  on  Latin  poetry  in 
its  various  stages,  which,  as  the  editor  justly  observes,  "  will 
appear  the  most  important  section  of  the  work,"  or  rather,  we 
should  say,  of  the  first  volume.  In  these  papers  the  whole 
field  of  Latin  poetry  is  surveyed  from  Ennius  to  the  silver 
age  witli  much  discrimination  and  much  critical  power.  We 
have  here  in  fact  the  results  of  what  formed  the  main  occu- 
pation of  the  maturest  period  of  his  life.  The  eloquent  up- 
holder of  the  supreme  excellence  of  the  Augustan  poets,  he 
at  the  same  time  does  more  than  justice  to  the  fragments  of 
the  early  Roman  tragedy,  and  on  the  whole  metes  out  to 
Ennius  his  full  share  of  praise.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
scarcely  appears  to  us  to  give  the  silver  age  its  due  in  his 
t^vo  articles  on  Statius  and  Seneca,  Surely  the  style  of 
Martial  is  of  as  consummate  a  finish  as  that  of  Terence  or 
Virgil.  One  of  these  essays,  "  The  Style  of  Lucretius  and 
Catullus,"  nearly  forty  pages  in  length,  is  a  very  full  exami- 
nation of  a  few  sentences,  not  amountjiig  to  a  page  in  all,  in 
which  the  writer  of  the  present  notice  had  made  some  re- 
marks on  the  preceding  article,  "  Review  of  Munro's  Lucre- 
tius." This  is  not  the  occasion  for  him  to  enter  into  a  fuller 
exposition  of  what  he  now  tliinks  on  the  subject :  he  will 
content  himself  with  acknowledging  how  much  he  has  learnt 
from  the  masterly  criticism  of  tins  paper,  and  how  deeply  he 
feels  the  generous  kindness  with  which  he  has  been  treated 
throughout 

In  the  lecture  on  the  "  Academical  Study  of  Latin  "  we 
find  in  pp.  216-220  some  very  suggestive  arguments  on  the 
advantages  of  the  mental  discipline  to  be  gained  by  studying 
the  classical  languages.  The  whole  of  this  essay  is  well 
worth  pondering  over  at  the  present  time,  when  the  Latin 
writers  are  so  bitterly  assailed  in  so  many  authoritative 
quarters ;  when  Mommsen,  who  has  a  more  comprehensive 
acquaintance  with  the  whole  field  of  Roman  antiquity  than 
any  other  living  writer,  appears  to  find  his  highest  enjoy- 
ment in  pouring  contumely  on  the  heads  of  Cicero,  the 
great  representative  of  classicism,  and  of  the  two  "  court 
poets,"  Virgil  and  Horace.  Hear  what  Conington  says  in 
pp.  207,  208 : 

**  In  speaking  of  Roman  literature  as  imitative,  it  must  not  l)c  for- 
gotten that  the  reproach  is  not  peculiar  to  it,  but  attaches  to  the  whole 
of  the  literature  of  modern  Europe.  Greece,  in  its  independent, 
instinctive  development,  set  the  example  which  subsequent  nations 
have  followed  with  more  or  less  of  distinctive  consciousness.  Even  if 
we  choose  to  consider  this  conscious  effort  after  an  external  standard  as 
CoLtal  alike  to  national  and  individual  genius,  we  must  admit  it  to  be  an 
inevitable  evil,  involved  in  the  very  position  of  those  who  have  a  pre- 
ceding civilisation  to  reflect  upon.  Rome  may  seem  to  have  been  more 
of  a  copyist  than  any  of  its  successors,  partly  as  being  actually  more 
indebted  to  Greece,  partly  from  the  lateness  of  its  intellectual  growth, 
which  suggests  the  notion  of  rational  deliberation  rather  than  of  creative 
energy ;  but  the  difference  must  not  be  exaggerated  in  either  case.  If 
modern  nations  have  followed  Greece  less  closely  than  Rome  did,  it  is 
attributable  to  the  fact,  among  other  causes,  that  they  have  had  Rome 
as  well  as  Greece  to  follow ;  nor  will  the  long  barrenness  of  the  Roman 
intellect  prejudice  the  judgment  of  those  who  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Punic  wars  were  in  the  hfe  of  the  Eternal  City  only  what  the  war  with 
Persia  was  in  the  briefer  history  of  Athens,  and  that  even  now  the  true 
literature  of  modem  Germany,  though  one  of  the  richest  that  Europe 
can  boast,  is  scarcely  more  than  a  century  old." 

It  is  well  to  take  these  sentences,  and  indeed  the  whole 
essay,  to  heart,  when  one  hears  on  all  sides  baseless. talk  of 
some  "lingua  rustica"  spoken  by  the  people,  as  different 
from  the  language  of  literature  apparently  as  Italian  is  from 
the  style  of  Cicero.  As  if  the  "  hngua  rustica  "  of  the  people 
of  Rome  and  Latium  was  not  nearer  the  language  of  Plautus 
and  Terence,  of  Cicero  and  Caesar,  than  the  "hngua 
rustica"  of  Boeotia  was  to  that  of  Pindar,  of  Attica  to  that  of 
Sophocles  and  Plato,  or  of  England  to  that  of  Burke  and 
Macaulay.  We  lately  heard  an  eloquent  historian  refer  to 
the  sarcasm  of  Naevius  on  the  MeteUi  as  representii^  the 
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people's  language  in  contradistinction  to  the  exotic  styles  of 
the  Ciceronian  and  Augustan  periods.  As  if  "  Fato  Metelli 
Romae  fiunt  consules"  was  less  borrowed  from  Greek 
models,  less  removed  from  popular  apprehension,  than 
**  Romanos  rerum  dominos  gentemque  togatam " ;  as  if  the 
babble  of  Prudentius  was  not  the  bald  imitation  of  imitations 
of  the  ages  of  Virgil  and  Seneca.  But  we  have  no  space 
here  to  dilate  further  on  this  topic. 

The  two  final  papers  in  the  first  volume  are  reviews  of 
Bishop  Forbes'  liturgical  writings,  and  give  an  interesting 
picture  of  Conington's  theological  investigations,  but  above 
all  of  that  noble  candour  and  consistent  courtesy  which 
never  seem  to  have  failed  him  once  in  all  that  he  wrote  or 
thought 

The  prose  translation  of  Virgil,  which  occupies  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  second  volume,  will  be  found  to  be  a  quite 
indispensable  supplement  to  his  edition  of  the  poet's  works. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  translation  of  nearly  every 
verse  is  more  or  less  a  commentary  on  that  verse.  The 
author  had  satisfied  his  literary  feeling  by  his  verse  trans- 
lation, and  this  prose  one  would  appear  to  have  been  de- 
signed more  for  a  commentary  than  a  specimen  of  literary 
style  and  finish.  Manifestiy,  too,  as  the  editor  remarks,  it 
is  in  an  unfinished  state.  This  applies  especially  to  the 
Eclogues  and  Georges,  and  perhaps,  though  in  a  less  degree, 
to  the  earlier  books  of  the  Aeneid,  The  later  books  we 
have  read  through  with  undiluted  pleasure  and  admiration, 
and  we  look  upon  them  as  a  magnificent  contribution  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  poet's  many  diflliculties.  But  this  we 
would  say  of  the  earlier  portions  as  well :  even  where  we 
are  disposed  to  dissent,  we  pause,  reflect,  and  are  edified. 
As  a  proof  that  in  the  earlier  parts  we  have  not  always  the 
translator's  most  matured  views,  we  would  refer  to  vv.  31- 
40  of  the  sixth  Eclogue,  where  it  will  be  seen  that  the  trans- 
lation is  in  harmony  with  the  notes  to  the  first  edition,  but 
differs  essentially  from  those  of  the  second.  In  these  por- 
tions of  his  work,  much  oftener  than  in  the  latter,  we  find 
him  making  experiments  as  to  how  he  can  compensate  in 
English  for  the  far  greater  power  the  Latin  possesses  in 
giving  emphasis  by  the  position  of  the  words  in  a  sentence. 
Thus  we  have.  Eclogue  v.  22,  23,  "Cum  complexa  sui 
corpus  miserabile  nati  Atque  deos  atque  astra  vocat  crudelia 
mateTy'  translated,  "When  his  mother,  clasping  her  son's 
piteous  corpse,  is  crying  out  on  the  cruelty  of  the  gods  and 
stars,  as  only  a  mot/ier  can'^ ;  Eclogue  vi.  i,  2,  "Prima 
Syracosio  dignata  est  ludere  versu  Nostra  nee  erubuit  silvas 
habitare  Thalia'' \  "  First  of  all,  my  muse  deigned  to  disport 
herself  in  the  strains  of  pastoral  Syracuse,  and  disdained  not 
to  make  her  home  in  the  woods,  goddess  as  she  was''  In 
Eclogue  vii.  62,  he  thinks  he  must  give  point  to  "  formosae 
Veneri,"  and  translates,  "  Venus,  beauty's  queen  " ;  and  this 
makes  him  reproduce  "  Lycida  formose"  in  v.  67  by  "  Lyci- 
das,  beauty's  king,"  whereas  these  words  of  Thyrsis  really 
answer  to  Corydon's  "formosus  Alexis"  of  v.  55,  which  is 
translated  simply,  "  our  lovely  Alexis."  Sometimes  he  would 
seem  to  accentuate  overmuch  the  plain  language  of  the  poet: 
thus.  Eclogue  v.  54,  "Et  puer  ipse  fuit  cantari  dignus, 
et  ista  lampridem  Stimicon  laudavit  carmina  nobis,"  is  trans- 
lated, "  That  glorious  boy  was  a  theme  worthy  of  any  one's 
song,  and  Stimicon  ere  now  has  dwelt  to  me  with  rapture 
on  those  strains  of  yours."  He  is  often  eminentiy  successful 
in  bringing  out  the  full  point  and  force  of  a  metaphorical 
expression.  Occasionally,  however,  in  these  earlier  portions 
we  find  a  metaphor  ridden  too  hard,  as  in  Georgic^  iii.  180, 
"  Aut  Alphea  rotis  praelabi  flumina  Pisae,"  "  or  to  glide  at 
Pisa  by  Alpheus'  waters  on  wheels  smooth  as  they,"  Surely 
the  rattling  and  jolting  of  the  wheels  of  a  springless  car  over 
the  hard-paved  Hippodrome  of  Olympia  must  have  resembled 


as  little  as  possible  the  smooth  flow  of  a  river.  Again, 
GeorgiCy  iv.  518,  "Arvaque  Rhipaeis  numquam  viduata 
pruinis,"  is  thus  reproduced,  "And  fields  whose  marriage- 
bond  with  Rhipaean  frost  is  never  severed."  Surely  "  nevei 
widowed  of  Rhipaean  frost "  would  be  sufficient  here.  Yet 
in  every  one  of  these  instances,  even  where  we  do  not  ap- 
prove, we  find  instruction  and  food  for  reflexion ;  and  the 
inner  sense  of  Virgil  is  brought  more  distinctly  before  the 
mind.  H.  A.  J.  Munro. 


T.  Macci  FlauU  TrinuzninuB.  With  Notes  Critical  and  Exegetical. 
By  Wilhelm  Wagner,  Ph.D.,  Editor  of  the  Aultdaria  and  of 
Terence.     Cambridge :  Bell  and  Daldy. 

English  scholars  who  desire  to  gain  an  insight  into  the 
present  state  of  the  textual  and  metrical  criticism  of  Plautus 
and  Terence  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr.  Wagner,  whose 
editions  have  done  more  than  any  other  books  written  in 
English  to  put  the  questions  at  issue  in  a  clear  light,  and  to 
illustrate  them  with  candid  and  sensible  discussion.  It  is 
with  great  pleasure  therefore  that  we  read  in  the  first  lines 
of  the  preface  to  the  little  book  before  us  that  Dr.  Wagner 
determined  three  years  ago  to  prepare  a  complete  edition  of 
Plautus  with  English  notes,  of  which  the  Trinummus  is  an 
instalment  Unless  we  except  the  late  Professor  Ramsay's 
unfortunately  unfinished  edition  of  the  Mostellaria^  English 
scholarship  has  of  late  been  unfairly  neglectful  of  Plautus, 
nor  is  any  scholar  more  competent  than  Dr.  Wagner  to 
make  good  the  defect 

The  Trinummus  now  before  us  does  not  apparently  aspire 
to  the  completeness  of  the  editor's  Aulularia :  hut,  especially 
for  schools,  it  will  be  found  a  very  valuable  book.  Teachers 
in  schools  are  generally  thrown  back  upon  Lindemann's 
three  plays  (Captivi^  Trinummus ^  and  Miles  Gloriosus)  of 
1844,  th^  commentary  of  which,  though  really  serviceable  in 
matters  of  interpretation,  and  perhaps  not  always  sufficiently 
regarded  by  Dr.  Wagner,  is,  in  all  points  in  which  Plautine 
scholarship  has  really  advanced  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
far  behind  the  time.  As  the  Trinummus  is  a  good  deal 
read  in  English  schools,  we  hope  that  this  edition  of 
Dr.  Wagner  will  receive  the  attention  which  it  deserves. 
If  so,  it  will  do  much  for  the  improvement  of  exact  Latin 
scholarship. 

The  preface  contains  some  brief  discussions  on  various 
disputed  points,  and,  among  them,  on  our  old  friend  the 
final  d  of  the  ablative  and  of  adverbs,  which,  as  the  readers 
of  the  Academy  are  probably  aware,  Ritschl  is  inclined  to 
introduce  with  some  liberaUty  into  the  text  of  Plautus  for 
the  sake  of  avoiding  hiatus  ("tf«^«^acerrume"  for  ^^ angina 
acemime,"  and  so  on).  A  great  deal  of  learning  has  been 
expended  in  Germany  upon  this  obscure  and  difficult  point : 
it  is  not  only  in  history  that,  as  Hegel  observed,  "  eben  eine 
dunkle  und  triibe  Zeit  ein  besonderer  Gegenstand  und 
Anspomung  der  Gelehrsamkeit  ist"  With  the  majority  ot 
scholars  in  Germany,  Dr.  Wagner  is  against  Ritschl  in  this 
matter.  He  relies  especially  (preface,  p.  iv)  on  Corssen's 
argument  given  in  his  Aussprache^  Vokalismus^  &c.,  2nd  ed, 
pp.  1004-9.  Corssen  brings  forward  a  crowd  of  instances  in 
which  Plautus  and  his  contemporaries  elide  the  ending  of  the 
ablative,  or  use  the  later  form  before  consonants,  and  argues 
from  them  that  the  final  d  cannot  have  been  pronounc^  in 
the  conversational  Latin  of  Plautus'  time. 

This,  like  many  of  Corssen's  arguments,  is  weighty  and 
sensible,  and  requires  a  thorough  and  candid  consideration. 
But  Corssen  does  not  seem  to  us  to  have  done  justice  to  all 
the  points  of  the  question,  (i)  He  assumes  that  in  those 
cases,  contemporary  or  nearly  contemporary  with  Plautus, 
where  final  d  was  written,  it  was  not  pronquncfd^^^^JVi  fMc 
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he  grants  that  Plautus  may  sometimes  have  written  a  final  d 
to  avoid  a  hiatus,  he  thinks  that  the  actor  most  probably 
never  pronounced  it.  •  Surely  a  most  unnatural  supposition, 
especially  in  the  case  of  a  writer  for  the  stage.  It  is  true,  of 
course  (as  Corssen  urges),  that  English  and  French  ortho- 
graphy is  a  very  bad  guide  to  English  and  French  pro- 
nunciation ;  but  this  anomalous  state  of  things  was  probably 
almost  unknown  to  the  earlier  worthies  of  Roman  literature. 
Corssen  does  not,  it  seems  to  us,  take  sufficient  account  of 
the  possibilities  of  different  usages  and  different  pronuncia- 
tions in  the  common  Latin  of  the  time  of  Plautus.  An 
instance  from  English  literature  will  clearly  illustrate  our 
meaning.  The  thurd  person  singular  of  verbs  in  Shakespeare 
(except  in  the  case  of  hath  and  doth)  commonly  ends  in  s  : 
but  Shakespeare  will  sometimes,  for  the  sake  of  the  metre, 
use  the  older  ending  in  ///.*  Now  supposing  that  the  MSS. 
of  Shakespeare  were  as  far  removed  from  the  time  of  the 
poet,  and  gave  as  distorted  a  view  of  his  real  text,  as  those 
of  Plautus :  supposing  that  in  the  text,  so  mutilated,  we 
found  lines  which  only  required  an  additional  syllable  to  a 
verb  in  the  third  person  singular  to  make  them  scan :  sui> 
posing  that  our  knowledge  of  Ehzabethan  grammar  (outside 
of  the  text  of  Shakespeare)  were  only  supported  by  a  few  state- 
documents  contemporary  with  the  poet,  and  a  few  fragments 
of  contemporary  literature  :  supposing  that  these  documents 
and  fragments  gave  us  instances  of  verbs  making  their  third 
persons  singular  in  ///,  and  that  the  MSS.  of  Shakespeare 
commonly  presented  hath  and  doth:  in  such  a  case  an 
editor  of  Shakespeare  who  should  endeavour  to  restore  his 
metre,  where  possible,  by  the  introduction  of  the  ending  ///, 
even  though  the  MSS.  seemed  occasionally  to  support  him 
in  the  case  of  polysyllabic  words,  and  almost  invariably  did 
so  in  the  case  of  hath  and  doth,  would  probably  be  con- 
sidered rash  by  the  majority  of  contemporary  critics ;  but  he 
would,  on  the  whole,  have  the  right  on  his  side.  Now  it  is 
certain  that  in  other  analogous  cases  of  grammatical  usage 
Plautus  did  allow  himself  a  variety  analogous  to  that  which 
we  have  pointed  out  in  Shakespeare :  he  wrote  (and  surely 
pronounced)  postid  as  well  as  post^  antidea  as  well  as  antea^ 
med  and  ted  as  well  as  me  and  te:  why  then  should  we  judge 
of  his  usage  with  regard  to  the  ablative  by  one  set  of  in- 
stances alone?  (2)  Corssen  attributes,  as  we  think,  too 
much  weight  to  the  authority  of  MSS.  which,  in  the  case  of 
Plautus,  an  old  writer  and  a  writer  for  the  stage,  cannot 
surely  be  rated  as  high  as  that  of  contemporary  inscriptions. 
However  scanty  the  remains  of  the  latter  may  be,  Ritschl 
is  right  in  pressing  the  evidence  which  they  afford  with 
emphasis  into  his  service. 

The  notes  are  as  a  rule  good,  and  contain  a  great  deal  of 
information.  Something  more  might  however,  we  think, 
have  been  done  towards  the  illustration  of  the  syntax  and 
language  of  Plautus.  There  is  no  notice,  for  instance,  of 
the  tenses  in  v.  115,  "  haec,  si  mi  inimicus  esset^  credo,  hand 
crederet^^  where  fuisset  and  credidisset  would  have  been 
expected ;  oifuerat  io\  fuisset  in  the  phrase  ^^  aequius  fuerat^' 
w.  119,  1038;  of  "//<?«/«  fne  atque  hoinimun  pudet^  v.  912; 
of  ''^  bene  dicerc  honiini  amico^  male  loqui  absenti  amico^^ 
w.  924,  926. 

In  a  few  cases,  we  venture  to  thmk  a  better  interpretation 
might  harve  been  given  than  the  one  which  the  editor  has 
adopted.  In  v.  345,  "  pol  pudere  quam  pigere  praestat 
totidem  litteris,"  we  should  prefer  to  take  "  totidem  Htteris," 
not  as  =  "though  these  words  have  the  same  number  of 
letters,"  but  as  =  "  by  as  many  letters  as  the  word  contains." 
In  V.  482,  "  honore  populi"  surely  means  a  "pubhc  office." 

•  Romeo  and  Juliet^  act  i.  sc.  4 — "  She  comeSf  In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate* 
stone ;"  and  so  on  for  some  twenty-eight  lines ;  but  then,  "  Sometime  she  d rivet h 
o'er  a  soldier's  neck,'*  &c. 


There  is  much  more  humour  in  making  the  slave  say,  "  I  will 
make  way  for  him  in  everything,  get  out  of  his  way  when  he 
is  walking,  not  stand  in  his  way  in  the  competition  for  pubUc 
offices,"  than  in  making  him  say,  "  I  will  yield  to  him  in  all 
things  which  concern  the  outward  show  of  respect  due  to  a 
free  citizen ;"  how  indeed  could  hofior  populi  express  the 
latter?  In  v.  lo /^g ^  probant  hardly  =  cxistumant^  but  aestu- 
mant,  as  in  Pers.  2,  2,  30,  where  nearly  the  same  words 
occur.  On  v.  408,  "  holitores  myropolae  aucupes  :  confit 
cito,"  Dr.  Wagner  remarks,  "is  it  not  strange  that  the 
/xupoTTcoXrys  should  be  mentioned  with  the  greengrocer  and 
poulterer?"  It  is  possible  that  Plautus  may  have  had  in 
his  eye  the  custom  of  using  unguents  as  oil  for  herbs  (comp. 
the  proverb  to  lirl  ry  <f>aKrj  /Jivpov),  which  is  known  to  have 
existed  among  persons,  of  vulgar  and  extravagant  tastes.  In 
V.  526,  "vinum  pendet  putidum**  might  have  been  well 
illustrated  by  "  pendens  vinum  "  in  Cato,  ^.  jR.  147. 

We  conclude  by  offering  one  or  two  emendations.  V.  368 
as  given  by  the  MSS.  gives  no  sense  :  "  sapienti  aetas  condi- 
mentum  sapiens  aetati  cibust"  We  would  suggest  that  the 
words  represent  a  proverb  put  into  an  iambic  octoTiarius, 
wrongly  introduced  into  the  trochaic  passage  in  which  it 
now  occurs,  though  good  enough  in  itself: — 

"  sapientiae  actas  condimentum,  sapcrcst  aetati  cibus.  * 

In  V.  644,  "atque  honori  posterorum  tuorum  ut  vindex 
fieres,"  little  or  nothing  can  be  made  of  vituiex,  unless  the 
line  be  taken  in  connection  not  with  what  precedes,  but 
with  what  follows :  "  tibi  paterque  avosque  facilem  fecit  et 
planam  viam."  If  with  Dr.  Wagner  we  join  it  with  what 
precedes,  vindex  surely  requires  alteration.  Is  it  possible 
that  the  word  is  a  corruption  of  wctSos?  We  leave  the 
decision  to  critics  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Plautus' 
use  of  Greek  words  than  ourselves.  In  v.  749  the  MSS. 
give  either  "w/"  or  ^^  ipsum  adeam  Lesbonicum  edoceam," 
&c.  Dr.  Wagner  adopts  Bothers  emendation,  "  ipsum  adeas 
Lesbonicum  edoctum."  ^^ Ipsum  adeo  edoceas  Lesbonicum" 
would  be  an  easy  correction.  H.  Nettleship. 


MARKHAM'S  TRANSLATION  OF  OLLANTA, 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ACADEMY. 

Sir, — There  are  a  few  points  in  the  review  of  my  version  of  Oliania, 
that  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  the  Academy ^  the  explanation  of 
which  will  perhaps  dispel  the  doubts  of  the  reviewer  as  to  the  antiquity 
of  that  drama. 

1.  He  thinks  that  the  line,  ** Therefore  my  ears  grow  longer,"  can 
only  apply  to  an  ass,  and  that  consequently  it  must  have  been  written 
after  the  introduction  of  Spanish  animals  into  Peru.  But  tlic  atoc  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cuzco  has  long  ears,  and  the  two  lines, 

"  Therefore  my  nose  scents  better. 
Therefore  my  cars  grow  longer," 

are  perfectly  applicable  to  that  animal.     The  introduction  of  asnii  in 
the  later  versions  is  due  to  the  blunder  of  a  copyist. 

2.  The  genitive  f,  cca  is  certainly  archaic.  It  is  never  used  in  the 
country  round  Cuzco,  and  the  old  grammars  prove  that  it  never  has 
been  used  for  three  centuries.  If  a  Spanish  priest  had  composed  the 
drama,  it  is  certain  that  he  would  have  used  /,  pa.  But  the  ancient 
genitive  occurs  in  the  old  Ynca  prayers  preserved  by  Molina  and  Ynca 
Salcamayhua  (MSS.  at  Madrid) ;  which  fact  establishes  the  antiquity  of 
the  r,  cca  form  of  the  genitive,  and  of  any  composition  in  which  it 
occurs. 

It  is  possible,  but  very  improbable,  that  Dr.  Valdez  would  have 
written  a  drama  solely  with  a  political  object,  and  with  the  deliberate 
intention  of  excluding  all  allusions  to  religion.  But  it  is  not  possible 
(and  it  was  not  necessary  in  writing  for  Indians  in  1780)  that  he  could 
have  succeeded  in  absolutely  excluding  every  Hispanicism,  every  foreign 
conception,  and  in  using  an  ancient  form,  of  the  former  existence  of 
which  it  is  not  probable  that  he  was  aware.    Tlie  difficulties  of  such  a 
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theory  appear  to  me  to  be  insurmountable,  while  the  simple  solution  of 
the  question,  by  supposing  that  he  told  the  truth  when  he  said  that  his 
work  was  taken  down  from  the  mouths  of  Indians,  offers  no  such 
difficulties.  Clements  R.  Markham. 


Intelligence. 

It  is  now  definitely  announced  that  the  last  part  of  M.  littre's  great 
Dictionary  may  be  expected  in  November. 

According  to  a  Trieste  paper,  G.  Corssen  has  ready  for  the  press  a 
work  on  the  Etruscan  language,  which  he  maintains  to  be  a  purely 
Italian  idiom,  akin  to  Latin,  Umbrian,  and  Oscan,  and  perfectly  regular 
in  its  pronunciation  and  constructions.  He  has  translated  the  £truscan 
inscriptions  in  accordance  with  this  view.  His  work  is  advertised  in  the 
last  MUtkeihtngm  of  Herr  Teubner. 


Contents  of  the  journals. 

The  Indian  Antiquary,  ed.  by  J.  Burgess;  part  vi.  (Bombay,  June). 
— The  Muharram;  a  Shiah  house  of  mourning  in  Madras  ;  by  C.  E. 
Cover.  [A  brief  description  of  the  Shiah  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
the  Im4ms  at  Kerbela,  as  witnessed  at  Madras.  During  the  ten  days 
the  feast  lasts,  water  and  sherbet  are  freely  offered  to  any  thirsty  passer- 
by; as  the  Imkms,  being  cut  off  from  the  Euphrates  for  three  days,  were 
greatly  tortured  by  thirst.  The  ceremony  consists  chiefly  in  chanting 
songs  on  Husain;  Ali  Akbar,  his  eldest  son;  and  Abbas,  his  brother,  and 
their  deeds  and  sufferings  at  the  battle  of  Kerbela.] — Folk -lore  of  Orissa; 
by  J.  Beames.  [The  writer  thinks  that,  owing  to  the  isolation  in  which 
their  country  has  remained  for  so  many  ages,  the  peasantry  of  Orissa 
have  retained  old  ideas  and  superstitions  to  a  greater  extent  than  any 
other  Aryan  people  of  India.  The  present  paper  treats  of  witches  (in- 
cluding a  mantra^  or  spell,  in  Uyiya)  and  similar  superstitions.] — Bengali 
Folk-lore ;  by  G.  H.  Damant.  [Continuation ;  two  other  stories-] — On 
the  R&m&yana ;  by  Prof.  A.  Weber.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
the  Rev.  D.  C.  Boyd.  [Continued.  l*rof.  Weber  endeavours  to  show 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  mutual  relations  which  Alexander's  expedi- 
tion into  India  brought  about,  between  the  inhabitants  of  that  country 
and  the  Greeks,  some  kind  of  knowledge  of  the  story  underlying  the 
liiad  found  its  way  to  India.] — On  the  Ancient  Remains  in  the  Krishna 
District  [From  the  Report  of  the  late  J.  A.  C.  Boswell,  Officiating 
Collector,  Kistna  District  Continued.] — Forms  of  Government,  &c. 
among  the  Dards ;  by  G.  W.  Lcitner.  [On  the  political  institutions, 
habitations,  &c.  of  the  Ghilgitis  and  other  Dard  tribes.] — Miscellanea; 
Notes  and  Queries.  [The  Kangra  fort  and  royal  family  of  Katoch  ; 
a  lake  legend  of  the  Central  Provinces;  Marco  Polo's  route  from  Yunan; 
the  Hindu  temple  at  Tripetty  ;  the  Samlaji  Fair  ;  discovery  of  images 
of  Hindu  deities  at  Velangani  in  Tanjore  (images  of  the  village  goddess 
Pidari,  of  Pil]ayar  or  Ganesa,  of  Na^esvara  or  dancing  Siva,  of  Sandi- 
ke^vara  or  Chandikesvara,  and  of  Amman ;  these  images,  which  are 
believed  to  have  belonged  to  a  Siva  temple  once  existing  at  Velangani, 
have  been  bought  by  the  government) ;  &c.] 

Bijdragen  tot  de  Taal-,  Land-  en  Volkenkiinde  van  Neder- 
landsoh  Indie,  derde  volgreeks,  zcsde  decl,  2«  stuk  ('s  Gravenhage, 
1872). — lets  over  von  Rosenberg's  Zcnding  naar  Nicuw-Guinea ;  door 
J.  K.  W.  Quarles  van  Ufford.  [Some  account  of  the  mission  of  Herr 
von  Rosenberg,  a  native  of  Darmstadt,  to  the  S.W.  and  N.E.  coast  of 
New  Guinea,  in  1858.] — Westerschc  Fabelen  in  een  Oostersch  Gewaad ; 
door  J.  J.  de  Hollander.  [Fifteen  fables  from  Padang,  translated,  it 
.seems,  from  European  sources.  The  Malay  text,  %vith  notes  and  a  Dutch 
translation.]— Korte  Opmerkingen  over  Balineesch  en  Kawi.  [Gram- 
matical, critical,  and  literary  notes,  communicated,  from  letters  of 
H.  N.  van  dcr  Tuuk,  by  H.  Kern.  Also  a  Kawi  passage  giving  a  list 
of  contents  of  the  Maliabhdrata  in  Kawi,  compared  by  Dr.  Kern  with 
the  Sanskrit  original.]— De  Maleische  Handschriften  in  het  Britsch 
Museum;  door  G.  K.  Niemann.  [The  Malay  MSS.  of  the  British 
Museum  here  described  are  twenty-four  in  number.] — ^Kolonisatie  op 
Java;  door  P.  A.  Leupe. — De  Naamsoorsprong  van  Java;  door  H.  Kern. 
[The  Sanskrit  name  of  Yava-dvfpa  was  already  known  to  Ptolemy  in 
the  sense  of  "  barley  island."  This  derivation  has  been  doubted,  on 
account  of  barley  being  no  product  of  Java.  W.  v.  Humboldt,  R.  van 
Eysinga,  and  Dr.  van  der  Tuuk  have  derived  the  name  from  the  modem 
Javanese  jaba  or  jawi  or  Kawi  yiuva,  **  outer,"  w^ith  Sanskrit  dvtpa. 
Prof.  Pijnappel  has  lately  proposed  to  derive  it  from  the  Sanskrit  japd 
or  ^'oMf  which  signifies  the  "Chinese  rose."  Prof.  Kern  rejects  this 
derivation  on  phonetic  grounds,  and  recurs  to  yava-dvtpa,  yava  here 
probably  meaning  some  other  plant  than  "barley,'*  which  is  not  un- 
common with  names  of  plants  and  trees  in  different  parts  of  India.]-;- 
Leestaiel.  [Short  reviews  of  Dr.  Hunter's  Our  Indian  Musalmatu ; 
M.  E.  Buissonet's  De  Pikin  h  Shanghai  (Paris,  1871)  ;  and  Dr.  K.  v. 
Scherzer's  Fachmannische  Berichle  iibcj-  die  osterreichisch-ungarische  \ 


Expedition  naeh  Siam,  China  und  Japan  (Stuttgart,  1872).]— Varia- 

Zesde  deel,  3*  stuk. — De  Smeekschriften  der  Malabaaische  Chris- 

tenen;  door  J.  P.  N.  Land.  [Brief  historical  account  of  the  Syrio- 
Christian  communities  on  the  Malabar  coast;  and  translations,  frmn  t&e 
Syriac  and  Latin,  of  letters  of  Bishops  Thomas  and  Gabriel,  and  J.  H. 
Schaaf  (1709-35),  chiefly  bearing  on  the  relation  of  the  Malabar  Chris- 
tians and  the  Netherlandish  Indian  Company.] — De  Oelalone  ni  iele 
Aloe ;  eene  Tominische  Vertelling  etc.  door  J.  G.  F.  RiedeL  [A  tale 
and  some  popular  songs,  in  the  original  Tominic,  one  of  the  four  prin- 
cipal dialects  of  northern  Celebes;  with  a  Dutch  translation  and  notes. 
Hitherto  only  a  specimen  had  been  published  in  this  dialect,  by  the 
same  scholar,  in  his  Bijdragc  tot  de  Kennis  der  TaUn  en  DialecUn  etc.^ 
1867.]— Geslachtregister  der  Vorsten  van  Sambas;  door  J.  J.  de  Hol- 
lander. [The  tables  of  the  Sambas  princes  of  Borneo,  first  published 
by  E.  Netscher,  supplemented  by  various  other  \iTiters,  and  re-arranged 
by  Prof.  Veth,  are  revised  by  the  present  writer,  who  has  made  use  of 
a  new  copy  of  the  tables.] — Geschiedenissen  van  Ratahan  en  Passan 
etc.;  door  J.  N.  Wiersma.  [Legends  collected  in  these  two  districts  of 
S.E.  Minahassa,  chiefly  bearing  on  early  settlements,  viz.  of  Lensang 
Aloe  of  Pontak,  Londok  of  Tewoh,  Makaware  of  Toumbodoe,  and 
Potangkal  of  Taffoere.] — Varia ;  door  P.  A.  Leupe. 

Hermes,  vol.  vi.  pt.  4. — Haupt :  Coniectanea. — Matzat :  On  the 
Credibility  of  the  Herodotean  Accoimt  of  the  Geography  of  Asia.  [An 
important  article  of  ninety-two  pages,  showing  how  fer  Herodotus  speaks 
from  personal  knowledge  of  places,  and  how  far  he  depends  on  the  in- 
formation of  others.  The  writer  maintains  the  view  that  the  Cadytis  of 
Herodotus  was  Gaza,  and  not  Jerusalem,  and  argues  against  a  recent 
theory  which  makes  it  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  Herodotus  ever  visited 
Babylon.]— Kirchhoff:  On  Demosthenes  de  Cor,  §  289.  [The  last  line 
but  one  in  the  epigram  is  definitely  attributed  to  Simonides  by  a  scho- 
liast  on  Gregorius  Nazianzenus  :  we  rejoice  to  learn  that  there  is  a 
prospect  of  the  valuable  schoUa  on  Gregorius  being  collected  and  pub- 
lished. ]— Rose:  On  Aristophanes  «-6/>l  ^(^ctfi^. — ^Jordan:  On  the  Orations 
of  C.  Gracchus. 


New  Publications. 

Aeschinis  Orationes  recensuit  Andreas  Weidner.      Berlin:   Weid- 
mann. 

DiCTVS  Cretensis  Ephemeridos  belli  Trojani  libri  sex  rccognovit  F. 

Meister.     Leipzig  :  Teubner. 
HtJNNEKES,  Dr.     Kleine  Beitrage  zur  Erklarung  u.  Kritik  A  Thuky- 

dides.     I.  Th.     Beriin :  Weber. 
Indische  Studien,  herausg.  v.  Albr.  Weber  mit  anderen.     I2.  Bd. 

Die  Taittmyd  Samhitd.    2.  Thl.    Kinda  V.-VII.     Leipzig :  Brock- 

haus. 

Jolly,  J.     Ein  Kapitel  vergleichender  Syntax.     Der  Conjimctiv  u. 

Optativ  u.  die  Nebensatze  im  Zend  u.  Altpers.  im  Vergleich  m.  dent 

Sansk.  u.  Griech.     Miinchen :  Ackermann. 
Limbeck,   Aem.      Hieronymus  quos  noverit  scriptores  et  ex  quibus 

hauserit.     Leipzig :  Teubner. 
Mariette-Bey.    Les  Pap>Tus  ^gyptiens  du  Mus^e  de  Boukq.    Pub- 
lished in  facsimile.     Tome  I.     No  i  to  9.     Paris  :  Franck. 
MuiR,  J.    Original  Sanskrit  Texts.    Vol.  I.     Mythical  and  Legendary 

Accounts  of  the  Origin  of  Caste,  &c.    and  ed.,  rewritten  and  greaUy 

enlarged.    Triibner. 
Plutarchi  Chaeronensis  Moralia  ex  recensione  Rud.  Hercheri^ 

Vol.  I.     Leipzig :  Teubner. 
Sommerbrodt,  Jul.     Lucianea.     I.  Handschriftliches.     II.  Beitrage 

zur  Kritik.     Leipzig  :  Teubner. 
Tacitus,  C,  a  Carolo  Nipperdeio  recognitus.     Pars  IL    Ab  excessu 

divi  Augusti  Libros  sex  postremos  continens.    Berlin :  Weidmann. 
Williams,  M.     A  Sanskrit-English  Dictionary :  etymologically  and 

philosophically  arranged.     Oxford :  Clarendon  Press. 


ERRATUM  IN  No.  52. 


Page  269  (a),  line  46,  for  "  Journal  et  Corsbsponoancb  de  Aodi^-Marie  Ampl-re^ 

public  par  M»»  E.  C.  Hetzel.     Paris:  Tcchencr"— read  "Journal 

Ampere.    Paris:  Hctxcl." 


Postscript.— The  Athetiaum  states  that  Mr.  R.  Simpson,  the  author 
ol  An  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Shakespearis  Sonnets^  is  editing 
a  series  of  reprints  of  the  more  prominent  plays  that  may  be  regarded 
as  belonging  to  Shakespeare's  school.  The  first  of  these,  now  ncaiix 
ready,  is  A  Larumfor  London^  or  the  Siege  of  Antwerp;  and  The  Ufe 
and  Death  of  Captain  Stukeley,  Mucedorus,  Fair  £rn,  Histriamastix, 
and  the  Prodigal  Chiid^  are  annoanced  to  foUow. 
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Readers  are  reminded  that  the  mention  of  New  Books^  Articles^ 

6f*c.y  in  our  lists  is  intended  as  a  guarantee  of  their  importance. 
The  Editor  of  The  Academy  cannot  undertake  to  return  com- 

municoHons  which  are  not  asked  for. 
The  Editor  cannot  reply  to  questions  from  authors  respecting 

the  notice  of  their  books. 
The  next  number  will  be  published  on  Monday ^  September  2, 

and  Advertisements  should  be  sent  in  by  August  28. 


General  Literature. 


RECENT  WORKS  ON  VOLTAIRE. 


Voltaire  et  la  Soci^t^  frangalse  au  ZVIII*  Sidcle.  Voltaire  et 
Frederic.     Par  Gustavo  Desnoiresterres.     Paris:  Didier,  1870. 

Six  Lectures  on  Voltaire.  [  Voltaire,  Seeks  Vortrdge,  Von  David 
Friedrich  Strauss.]     Leipzig  :  Hirzel,  1870. 

Voltaire.    By  Jolin  Morley.    Chapman  and  Hall,  1872. 

To  write  the  history  of  Voltaire  is  to  write  the  history  of  his 
century.  His  influence  told  so  deeply  upon  generally  re- 
ceived habits  of  thought,  and  touched  points  so  vital  to  the 
common  beliefs  of  men,  that  his  power  was  felt  not  only 
throughout  the  varied  sections  of  the  community  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  but  availed  to  modify  the  existing  con- 
ditions of  European  society.  Materials  lie  about  us  in  plenty, 
and  there  has  been  no  lack  of  labourers  in  the  field.  They 
form  a  long  list  of  names,  which  begins  with  Duvernet,  and 
ends  with  Gustave  Desnoiresterres,  who  in  his  valuable  work, 
the  fourth  part  of  which  has  now  appeared,  fulfils  all  the  most 
exacting  requirements  of  modem  science.  For  once  the 
French  man  of  letters  has  exchanged  rbles  with  the  German, 
and  whilst  M.  Desnoiresterres  takes  upon  himself  the  burden 
of  arduous  research,  Dr.  Strauss  gives  us  an  elegant  abridg- 
ment of  his  labours.  But  then  the  subject  is  afler  all  a 
countryman.  Mr.  Morley's  position  is  totally  distinct  from 
both :  he  does  not  propose  to  rival  M.  Desnoiresterres  by 
writing  an  exhaustive  history  of  Voltaire,  nor  following  the 
example  of  Dr.  Strauss,  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  an  intelligent 
princess  a  finished  and  elegant  memoir.  Mr.  Morley 
prefers  to  comment  for  us  the  essential  points  in  his  cha- 
racter, the  critical  moments  of  his  life,  just  those  facts  in 
short  which  are  significant  to  us  of  the  nature  and  influence 
of  this  extraordinary  existence. 

It  was  in  1867  that  M.  Desnoiresterres  gave  us  in  his 
Jeujiesse  de  Voltaire  the  first  instalment  of  this  biography. 
The  appearance  of  each  successive  volume  has  called  forth 
fresh  testimony  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  work.  The 
author  has  suffered  no  source  of  information,  however 
remote,  to  escape  his  search,  and  he  has  applied  to  th^ 
treatment  of  the  multifarious  quantity  of  materials  which  he 
has  assembled  a  cultivated  intelligence  and  literary  skill. 
The  style  is  simple,  the  language  at  times  even  more  than 
appropriate,  and  the  grouping  is  managed  with  so  much 
judgment  as  to  effect  that  we  are  placed  in  possession  of 
every  possible  detail  without  being  oppressed  by  the  sense 
of  overcrowding.  Chronology  is  one  of  the  points  on  which 
M.  Desnoiresterres  has  been  obliged  to  bestow  much  attention. 
Voltaire  himself  was  notoriously  careless  about  dates,  and 
his  secretaries,  Longchamp  especially,  seem  to  have  followed 
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their  master's  example  in  this  matter.  The  very  date  of  his 
birth  (November  21,  1694)  was  first  placed  beyond  dispute  by 
his  latest  biographer.  And  M.  Desnoiresterres  has  not  only 
brought  into  order  the  earlier  years  (whi(ih  seemed  in  con- 
fusion past  hope  of  disentanglement),  but  with  unremitting 
care  has  verified  every  succeeding  date,  so  that  as  far  as  he 
has  gone  we  are  now  in  possession  of  a  thoroughly  reliable 
chronology. 

There  is  also  another  question  which  has  inspired  the 
curiosity  and  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  all  who  have  approached 
the  subject,  viz.  how  did  Voltaire  obtain  the  princely  for- 
tune in  the  enjoyment  of  which  he  spent  the  last  years  of 
his  life  ?  To  this  ever  recurring  question  no  one  as  yet  has 
succeeded  in  finding  a  satisfactory  answer.  If  M.  Desnoires- 
terres has  not  wholly  explained  away  the  mystery,  he  has 
at  any  rate  indicated  to  us  the  direction  in  which  we  must 
look  for  explanation.  The  earlier  biographers,  like  Duvernet, 
are  all  satisfied  to  remark  tliat  the  gifts  of  the  Regent,  and 
the  profits  of  Oedipe^  placed  him  above  requiring  the  aid  of 
his  family.  But  in  his  first  volume,  M.  Desnoiresterres 
pointed  out  that  the  forty-five  representations  of  Oedipe  did  not 
commence  till  November  18, 17 18,  when  Voltaire  was  nearly 
twenty-five,  and  the  gifts  of  the  regent  were  bestowed  at 
about  the  same  date.  It  was  on  December  6, 17 18,  after  his 
liberation  from  the  Bastille,  that  he  received  from  the  duke 
of  Orleans  the  gold  medal  and  pension  of  twelve  hundred 
francs.  The  papers  of  his  father,  too,  contained  proof  that 
he  was  occasionally  called  on  for  suppUes.  The  author 
quotes  from  the  inventory  taken  at  the  death  of  M.  Arouet, 
"  Liasse  70,  quittances  relatives  auxsommes  accord^s  k  son 
fils  pour  ses  pensions  depuis  qu'il  est  sorti  du  college." 
But  M.  Arouet  did  not,  we  may  be  sure,  furnish  his  son 
with  enough  to  support  the  expenses  of  a  hfe  which  that 
son  himself  describes  as  a  career  of  wild  dissipation,  carried 
on  in  the  best  society  of  Paris.  Now  and  again  Voltaire 
talks  of  money-lenders,  and  leads  us  to  suppose  that  he 
passed  his  hfe  in  constant  embarrassment  It  is  therefore 
with  the  utmost  astonishment  that  we  discover  that  in 
January  1722,  at  the  death  of  M.  Arouet,  his  son  was 
already  in  possession  of  a  small  capital  Besides  three 
"  actions  de  la  Compagnie  des  Indes,"  Voltaire  had  amassed 
about  5000  francs,  which  he  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  his 
father,  and  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  he  had  only  been  three 
years  in  receipt  of  the  regent's  pension.  So  that  through- 
out the  years  which  he  represents  as  passing  in  a  career  of 
reckless  extravagance  Voltaire  was  privately  saving.  Reck- 
less extravagance  laid  the  foundations  of  future  fortune, 
just  as  idle  dissipation  produced  Oedipe^  Artkmise^  and 
Henri  IV,  Dr.  Strauss  in  his  preface  quotes  Goethe's 
remark  that,  just  as  now  and  again  we  see  in  old  families 
that  nature  will  bring  forth  an  individual  who  unites  in  him- 
self all  the  qualities  of  his  ancestors,  and  shows  in  full  per- 
fection those  peculiarities  the  existence  of  which  in  the  race 
have  hitherto  been  but  indicated,  so  we  sometimes  see  the 
virtues  and  vices  of  a  great  nation  brought  to  a  focus  in  one 
typical  man.  Thus  in  Louis  XIV.  there  arose  the  typical 
king  of  France,  and  even  so  in  Voltaire  the  nation  found 
its  typical  writer.  "Ne  m'offusquez  pas,  car  je  veux  pa- 
raltre,"  said  Henri  IV.  This  "besoin  de  paraitre,"  a  distinct . 
national  peculiarity,  was  necessarily  represented  in  Voltak«e. 
"  On  a  les  ddfauts  de  ses  qualitds."  This  inborn  necessity 
for  striking  an  attitude  explains  away  many  of  the  at  first 
sight  contradictory  tendencies  which  bewilder  the  student  of 
his  character.  Voltaire's  first  impressions  of  cultivated  life, 
as  distinct  from  that  of  the  middle-class,  were  received  in 
the  "  socidt^  du  Temple."  Wit  and  dissipation  seemed  in- 
dissoluble companions.  Voltaire's  vanity  was  interested  in 
assuming  the  outside  of  a  fine  gentleman.     To  parade  the 
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airs  of  fashion  and  quality  in  the  eyes  of  Paris  was  to 
increase  his  credit  as  an  author,  but  he  was  too  clear-sighted 
not  to  perceive  that  neither  solid  fortune  nor  reputation 
were  thus  to  be  achieved.  Therefore,  just  as  he  studied  and 
laboured  in  long  intervals  between  revels  which  afforded 
him  probably  just  that  stimulus  which  was  necessary  to  brace 
his  nerves  to  willing  work,  so  he  strove  at  the  same  time  to 
create  for  himself  an  income  which  should  make  him  inde- 
pendent But  when  he  has  to  depict  the  situation,  he  has 
recourse  to  appropriate  "  decors  du  th^itre,"  to  the  heighten- 
ing touch  "qui  fera  bien  dans  le  paysage.'*  Mr.  Morley 
thinks  that  "  substantially  Voltaire's  transactions  were  very 
like  those  of  any  banker  or  merchant  of  the  day."  But 
M.  Desnoiresterres,  perhaps  an  even  too  impartial  bio- 
grapher, more  than  suspects  the  legitimacy  of  these  dealings. 
Voltaire  was  sometimes  unpleasantly  canny  in  his  choice  of 
means  to  an  end,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  his  money 
transactions  were  governed  by  a  loyalty  which  seems  often 
to  have  been  absent  where  his  own  advantage  was  con- 
cerned. He  had  access  early  not  only  to  the  salons  of  the 
great,  but  to  those  of  the  financial  world,  the  attention  of 
which  had  been  drawn  to  him  by  his  ode  on  the  Tribunal  de 
Justice^  which  had  marked  him  out  as  one  whose  pen  it 
might  be  worth  while  to  conciliate;  and  his  early  training 
in  Maitre  Alain's  studio  had  put  him  in  possession  of  a  kind 
of  knowledge  valuable  both  for  the  getting  and  keeping  of 
money.  If,  however,  there  is  absence  of  proof  as  to  how  the 
first  small  beginnings  were  made,  it  is  now  clear  that  skilful 
operations  in  the  lottery  of  the  "  Ville  de  Paris  *'  first  put 
him  in  possession  of  considerable  fortune,  and  from  what 
we  know  of  that  transaction,  and  from  his  speculations  in 
com  under  the  assumed  name  of  Demoulin,  in  the  rue  de 
Long  Pont,  and  again  in  provisioning  the  army  of  Italy, 
from  all  of  which  he  derived  enormous  profits,  we  are  justi- 
fied in  concluding  that  in  the  absence  of  any  direct  source 
of  income,  money  was  obtained  wherever  it  could  be  got, 
without  overscrupulousness  as  to  means.  There  is  nothing 
in  such  conduct  incompatible  with  the  rest  of  the  character, 
nor  at  variance  with  the  quality  of  that  particular  type  of 
which  he  is  the  most  brilliant  example.  He  himself  says 
that,  goaded  by  the  humiliations  which  had  to  be  borne  by 
the  poor  man  of  letters,  he  resolved  to  shield  himself  from 
them  by  the  acquisition  of  a  great  fortune.  This  he  did  to 
spend,  and  not  to  keep.  "  Assez  de  gens  mdprisent  le  bien," 
says  La  Rochefoucauld,  **  mais  peu  savent  le  donner."  Vol- 
taire was  one  of  these  few,  and  as  a  rule  practised,  as 
Mr.  Morley  reminds  us,  the  virtue  of  magnificent  expen- 
diture. 

On  this  point,  and  indeed  on  every  other,  Mr.  Morley 
may  be  read  with  advantage  as  a  commentary  on  the  store 
of  facts  which  M.  Desnoiresterres  has  brought  into  order  for 
us.  Mr.  Morley  brings  not  only  just  judgment  but  sym- 
pathetic insight  to  his  reading  of  the  essential  features  of 
the  great  French  genius.  He  seizes  the  clue  which  alone 
can  guide  us  through  the  apparent  perplexities  and  strange 
involutions  of  Voltaire's  character.  Instead  of  vainly  trying 
to  credit  him  with  the  more  correct,  ordinary,  and  pedantic 
virtues,  he  is  everywhere  found  insisting  on  the  intense 
generosity  and  sensitiveness  of  the  man.  People  like 
Marmontel  complained  that  he  gave  too  ready  countenance 
to  worthless  admirers  and  flatterers.  This,  Mr.  Morley  truly 
says,  "  had  a  source  in  his  intense  and  sympathetic  quality, 
and  was  an  eager  asking  assurance  from  others  that  his  work 
gave  pleasure.  The  exact- steadying  value  to  Voltaire  of  his 
sojourn  in  England  is  seized  :  "  he  left  a  country  where  free- 
thought  was  an  empty  watchword,  and  found  a  land  where 
men,  if  they  had  rejected  Christianity,  had  at  least  thrown 
themselves  with  grave  faith  on  the  disciplined  intelligence 


and  its  lessons."  And  again,  "  so  real  a  mind  would  exchange 
with  delight  the  poetised  astronomy  of  Fontenelle  for  the 
sure  and  scientific  discoveries  of  Newton."  In  regard  to 
M"«  du  Chitelet  and  her  relation  to  Voltaire,  much  is  said 
marked  by  the  same  quality  of  just  and  intelligent  percep- 
tion. But  Mr.  Morley  hardly  seems  to  indicate  with  suffi- 
cient force  the  existence  in  her  of  that  depth  of  warmth  and 
passion,  coupled  with  the  power  to  bestow  "  imperial  sym- 
pathy," which  was  first  indeed  revealed  to  us  in  the  un- 
published letters  furnished  by  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches  to 
M.  Desnoiresterres  for  his  third  volume,  Voltaire  d  la  Cour. 
Yet  without  this  touch  our  conception  of  her  must  be  in- 
complete. It  is  precisely  this  cravuig  for  heart  aflfection 
which  made  her  life  with  a  man  like  Voltaire  "  extremely 
hard  for  her."  In  1749  the  tie  came  to  an  end,  and 
Voltaire  was  "disastrously  free."  The  Berlin  court,  but 
especially  the  French  colony  at  the  Berlin  court,  is  admir- 
ably drawn  by  M.  Desnoiresterres.  It  is  a  picture  which 
cannot  be  regarded  with  satisfaction ;  to  one  of  its  most  un- 
pleasant passages — the  Hirschel  affair — he  has  given  patient 
investigation.  A  lithograph  of  the  original  bill  of  the  jewels 
left  with  Voltaire  by  the  Jew  is  given,  and  an  examination  of 
this  will  suffice  to  convince  any  unprejudiced  eye  that  the 
worst  part  of  the  accusation  against  Voltaire — ^viz.  that  of 
tampering  with  the  document — is  undoubtedly  false.  "  There 
is,"  says  Mr.  Morley,  "  no  more  pitiful  leaf  in  the  bio- 
graphies of  the  great  than  Voltaire's  quarrels  with  ignoble 
creatures,  names  which  recall  vulgar,  dishonest  pertinacity 
on  the  one  side,  and  wasteful,  undignified  fiiry  on  the  other." 
Perhaps  the  chapter  of  Mr.  Morley's  Voltaire  which 
deserves  to  be  read  with  most  attention  is  that  headed 
"  Religion."  Here  the  relation  and  influence  of  Voltaire  on 
religion  and  religious  opinion  will  be  found  discussed  for 
once  from  the  standpoint  of  calm  intellectual  enquiry.  The 
author  dispassionately  i)oints  out  Voltaire's  failure  to  rise  to 
the  highest  points  involved  in  the  great  debate,  and  how  this 
invalidated  all  that  he  wrote  on  religion  ;  how  he  missed  the 
emotion  of  holiness,  the  soul  and  life  of  the  words  of  Christ 
and  St.  Paul  j  how  he  had  no  ear  for  the  finer  vibrations  of 
the  spiritual  voice.  But  Mr.  Morley  also  recalls  to  mind 
that  Voltaire  lived  when,  as  he  himself  said,  "  Here  Calas  is 
broken  on  the  wheel,  there  Sirven  condemned  to  be  hung, 
further  on  a  gag  thrust  into  the  mouth  of  a  lieutenant- 
general,  a  fortnight  after  five  youths  condemned  to  the 
flames.  Is  this  the  country  of  philosophy  and  pleasure  ?  " 
"  We  must  never  forget,"  says  Dr.  Strauss,  "  that  it  was  the 
furies  of  St  Bartholomew,  of  the  dragonnades,  and  of  the 
crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  which  turned  their  torches 
in  the  hands  of  Voltaire  against  Christendom.  *  He  who 
says,  think  as  I  do  or  God  will  punish  you,  >vill  soon  say, 
think  as  I  do  or  I'll  make  you..'  Has  this  saying  lost  any 
of  its  fearful  truth  because  it  is  a  hundred  years  since 
Voltaire  Avrote  it  down  ?  "  E.  F.  S.  Pattison. 


The  Elegies  of  Propertius,  translated  into  English  Verse  by  Charles 
Robert  Moore,  M.  A.,  late  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford. 
Rivingtons,  1870. 

Mr.  Moore  in  his  short  preface  apologizes  for  the  attempt 
which  he  has  here  made  to  introduce  Propertius  to  English 
readers.  This  he  need  not  have  done ;  except  Catullus,  none 
of  the  Roman  poets  is  more  real  as  a  lover  than  Propertius; 
and  no  erotic  poet,  either  Greek  or  Roman,  has  spoken  in 
tones  more  complex  and  elaborate.  As  a  study  of  language 
as  Avell  as  metre  these  elegies  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting, 
even  if  on  moral  grounds  they  have  sometimes  been  con- 
sidered, as  by  the  late  Dr.  Arnold,  dangerous  reading  for 
boys. 
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The  translation  is  for  the  most  part  in  heroic  couplets ; 
but  once  or  twice  this  rule  is  broken,  e.g.  v.  8,  Disce  quid 
Esquiiias,  where  short  lines  in  the  style  of  Conington's  Virgil, 
and  V.  II,  Desine  PauUe,  where  elegiac  stanzas  of  four  lines 
are  used  instead.  The  former  of  these  exceptions  can  hardly 
be  considered  happy ;  the  latter  might,  we  think,  be  worked 
into  something  better.  And  this  may  be  said  of  the  trans- 
lation as  a  whole.  Considerable  as  Mr.  Moore's  success 
may  be  allowed  to  be,  there  are  very  few  pages  which  would 
not  be  improved  by  an  extra  year's  careful  retouching. 
The  faults  indeed  lie  on  the  surface,  and  are  the  faults  of 
immaturity :  e.g.  V  for  w,  Til  for  I  willy  Tm  for  /  am;  or 
grammatical  inaccuracies :  e.g.  Like  she  for  Like  her,  had 
broke  for  had  broken  ;  or  bad  rhyme,  like  war,  before;  borne, 
dawn.  There  is  besides  this  much  laxity  in  proper  names ; 
Mys  appears  as  Myos,  Myron  as  Myro ;  the  familiar  neuter 
hippomanes  is  transformed  to  a  female  Hippomane;  the 
modem  Tivoli  figures  side  by  side  with  Praeneste,  Bevagna 
(Mevania)  by  Chtumnus,  Alba  by  Nemi,  p.  105;  and  Dorica 
castra  is  translated  "  Doria's  chivalry,'*  an  expression  which 
recalls  Genoa  and  the  great  Genoese  admiral  rather  than 
Troy  and  the  Greeks  encamped  before  it 

The  following  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  translation, 
iv.  4,  7  :— 

•*  Now,  schooPd  in  warfare,  spread  the  canvas  wide, 

Lead  forth  the  coursers,  knights,  in  all  their  pride ; 

Go,  Fortune  smiles,  avenee  the  slain,  and  be 

One  more  bright  page  in  Roman  history. 

Great  Mars  and  Vesta's  fateful  fire,  I  pray, 

Grant  I  may  live  to  see  that  happy  day 

When  Caesar's  laden  chariot  sweeps  along, 

The  steeds  half  fretting  at  th'  applauding  throng." 

The  four  lines  iv.  6,  30  sqq,  are  well  translated  thus — 

**  If  tale  so  sad  my  Cynthia  wept  indeed, 
Run  back  the  way  thou  earnest,  run  with  speed ; 
Weep,  and  be  this  the  burden  of  thy  song — 
Wrath  she  may  get  from  me,  but  never  wrong." 

The  distich,  il  18,  29,  30,  is  simply  and  effectively  rendered — 

"  But  thou  wilt  come  adorn'd  enough  for  me 
If  thou  but  come  as  often  as  may  be." 

On  the  whole,  though  marred  by  imperfections,  this  trans- 
lation is  not,  as  the  author  fears,  a  ^lure,  and  with  more 
elaboration  might  be  made  a  success.  R.  Ellis. 


Oomspondence  and  Conversations  of  Alexis  de  Tooqueville  with 
Nassau  William  Senior.    Edited  by  M.  C.  M.  Simpson.    King 
.  and  Co. 

The  proper  subject  of  this  work  has  been  intrenched  upon 
by  two  earlier  publications ;  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
de  Tocqueville  would  have  been  incomplete  without  at  least 
some  of  the  letters  of  his  oldest  English  friend,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  omit  from  Mr.  Senior's  Journals  in  France  and 
Holy  all  mention  of  his  most  able  informant  and  most 
constant  companion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  letters  and 
conversations  now  collected  have  the  appearance  of  a  united 
and  continuous  whole,  which  cannot  be  said  of  a  mixed 
correspondence  or  a  miscellaneous  journal,  and  in  this  case 
the  whole  is  sufficiently  valuable  in  itself,  as  well  as  sufficiently 
characteristic  of  its  joint  authors,  to  excuse  the  unavoidable 
repetitions  of  some  interesting  passages.  To  contemporaries 
Mr.  Senior's  note-books  have  all  the  interest  of  gossip,  and  we 
are  content,  as  in  real  conversation,  to  run  the  risk  of  now  and 
then  hearing  the  same  thing  twice  over ;  but  posterity  may  be 
less  indulgent,  and  the  journals  have  a  right  to  look  forward 
to  its  judgment,  because  of  the  solid  kernel  of  instructive 
information  which  they  offer,  not  so  much  to  the  historian 
proper  as  to  the  historian  of  society  and  of  opinion.  For 
this  reason  we  should  be  glad  to  think  that  the  present 


arrangement  is  not  final,  and  that  when  the  volumes  which 
now  overlap  have  had  their  short  day  of  success  with  the 
general  reader,  they  will  be  succeeded  by  a  complete  and 
methodical  edition  of  everything  that  the  indefatigable 
author  thought  worth  preserving.  Voluminous  and  even 
tedious  as  the  collection  might  seem,  it  is  the  best  way  of 
doing  justice  to  Mr.  Senior's  peculiar  gift,  for  no  editor, 
however  well  informed,  can  hope  to  divine  correctly  which 
trivial  fact,  which  careless  prognostication  will  become 
luminous  half  a  century  hence,  while  yet  it  is  a  pious  duty 
to  see  that  no  such  chance  is  lost 

In  some  ways  the  volumes  before  us  show  better  than 
their  predecessors  the  precise  nature  of  Mr.  Senior's  services 
to  historical  truth.  .  In  one  letter  he  expresses  a  hope  that 
de  Tocqueville  will  not  find  him  "  an  unfaitliful  Boswell," 
and  if  he  had  really  stood  in  that  humble  and  useful  relation 
to  any  one,  it  would  perhaps  have  been  to  the  author  of 
,  Democracy  in  America,     But  when  we  compare  these  notes 
with  the  records  of  his  conversations  with  other  celebrities  of 
all  sorts  and  sizes,  we  see  how  little  his  painstaking  curiosity 
was  dependent  on  the  stimulus  of  admiration  for  the  views 
expressed.     His  interest,  and  therefore  ours,  is  much  more 
general.     The  chief  value  of  the  correspondence  with  even 
this  intimate  friend  is  not  biographical  or  personal;    it 
might,  with  perfect  propriety,  be  called  "  The  (Opinions  of  a 
Conservative  Liberal  in  England  and  France  from  1835  ^^ 
1859,"  ^^^  neither  its  usefulness  nor  its  literary  attractiveness 
would  be  in  the  least  impaired  by  the  change.     A  Boswell 
undertakes  his  task  either  because  he  admires  every  indi- 
vidual utterance  of  his  hero  so  much  that  he  wishes  none 
may  be  lost,  or  because  on  general  grounds  his  admiration 
for  the  man  is  so  high  that  he  assumes  whatever  he  says  is 
valuable  merely  because  he  says  it.    It  need  scarcely  be 
said  that  Mr.  Senior's  attitude  to  his  examinees  was  very 
different  from  either  of  these.     His  own  view  of  the  matter 
appears  in  the  following  passage  from  a  letter  to  Archbishop 
Whately : — "  You  must  recollect  that  in   all   these   con- 
versations my  object  is  to  record  what  my  companions  said, 
not  what  I  said  myself.     My  own  words  are  introduced  as 
sparingly  as  possible,  merely  to  render  intelligible  what  was 
said  to  me.     My  journals  are  therefore  full  of  most  extra- 
vagant opinions  and  statements,  unopposed,  indeed  uncom- 
mented  on,  by  me — but  certainly  no  more  acquiesced  in 
than  what  is  reflected  by  a  mirror  is  acquiesced  in  by  the 
man  who  holds  it"     But  the  man  who  holds  the  mirror 
chooses  the  objects  that  shall  be  reflected  in  it,  and  is  alone 
responsible  for  the  choice;  Mr.  Senior's  originality  lay  in 
the  manner  in  which  he  exercised  it     Like  a  locomotive, 
permanent  commission  of  enquiry,  he  took  the  evidence  of 
any  one  who  liked  to  offer  it,  but  the  persons  he  was  at 
most  pains  to  interrogate  were — ^not  those  who  could  most 
easily  turn  their  opinion  into  action,  or  whose  opinion  was 
of  most  speculative  weight — but  the  representatives  of  an  in- 
tellectual type,  the  men  who  make  an  opinion  important  by 
holding  it,  because  they  are  certain  not  to  hold  it  alone. 
Thus  many  of  the  remarks  he  has  preserved  are  perfectly 
commonplace,  and  such  as  must  have  been  made  over  and 
over  again  in  dozens  of  newspapers ;   true  or  false,  the 
historian  of  opinion  would  not  think  of  discussing  them  on 
their  own  merits;  but  coming  from  the  mouth  of  this  or 
that  distinguished  public  character,  they  are  a  part  of  the 
social  and  political  forces  actually  existing,  and  it  was  the 
number  and  kind  of  these  forces  which  Mr.  Senior  seems  to 
have  made  it  the  business  of  his  life  to  examine   and 
appreciate.     His  task  was  the  easier  because  he  had  no 
wish  to  shine  himself,  and  was  quite  careless  about  con- 
vincing his  companions ;  sometimes  he  seems  almost  to  play 
the  part  of  an  animated  "  man  of  straw,'i  makiB|4i0  .tfee 
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most  obvious  answers  to  objections  so  as  to  keep  the  dis- 
cussion alive  without  really  influencing  its  course.  Even  on 
points  about  which  he  felt  strongly  he  was  never  carried 
away  by  the  spirit  of  debate  so  as  to  press  his  own  advantage 
or  expose  his  opponent's  inconsistency.  In  return  for  this 
self-denial,  he  only  asked  his  friends  to  let  him  help  them  to 
talk  their  best,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  few  were  churlish 
enough  to  deny  the  modest  request. 

Unlike  most  political  memoirs,  his  note-book  is  least 
interesting  where  it  deals  with  historical  luminaries  of  the 
first  magnitude.  As  de  Tocqueville  warned  him,  such 
personages,  when  aware  of  his  habit  of  reporting  con- 
versations, were  careful  only  to  say  what  would  look  well 
when  written  down,  and  though  the  lapse  of  time  may  make 
it  interesting  to  know  what,  for  instance,  Thiers  wished  to 
be  thought  to  think  about  French  politics  in  1854,  what  de 
Tocqueville  and  Ampere  really  did  think  is  of  more  im- 
portance, because  their  influence  was  a  constant  and  positive 
fact,  which  in  the  long  run  would  outweigh  any  single 
diplomatic  manoeuvre.  Of  course  the  question  of  paramount 
interest  throughout  these  two  volumes  is  that  of  the  political 
future  of  France ;  even  to  English  readers  questions  of 
domestic  policy,  like  the  new  Poor  Law  or  the  Reform  Bill, 
seem  tame  by  comparison.  And  notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  written  to  explain  the  possibility  and  the  success 
of  the  Second  Empire,  there  is  still  something  to  be  learned 
from  Mr.  Senior's  mirror,  as  it  reflects  the  successive  hopes 
and  fears  of  men  honest,  intelligent,  and  even  brave,  yet 
perfectly  incapable  of  providing  a  remedy  against  the  evils 
they  foresaw.  De  Tocqueville  and  his  friends  could  cal- 
culate within  a  few  weeks  when  the  xatyXjournee  in  the  streets 
might  be  expected  ;  they  had  been  talking  familiarly  of  the 
coup  (Titat  for  months  before  it  came ;  conditional  prophecies 
of  remarkable  acuteness  are  too  plentiful  to  be  enumerated, 
and  yet,  when  the  day  of  danger  came,  these  men,  the  best 
representatives  of  aristocracy  in  France,  could  do  nothing 
for  either  themselves  or  their  country  but  cry,  "  A  Mazas," 
and  once  in  durance,  their  chief  feeling  was  one  of  relief 
that  "the  struggle  was  over"  without  fault  of  theirs. 
Manzoni  gave  as  a  reason  for  avoiding  politics  that  he  was 
"  incapable  of  distinguishing  between  the  desirable  and  the 
possible."  De  Tocqueville's  weakness  as  a  politician  seems 
to  have  arisen  from  an  over-anxiety  to  avoid  that  common 
snare  of  inexperienced  statesmen;  and  in  practice  he  carried 
caution  so  far  as  to  amount  to  recklessness.  In  July  1851 
he  wrote,  "  The  government  which  I  should  prefer,  if  I 
thought  it  possible,  would  be  a  republic ;  but  believing  its 
continuance  impossible  "  he  was  content  to  trust  partly  to 
Louis  Napoleon's  incapacity,  partly  to  his  moderation  to 
mitigate  or  abridge  the  despotism  which  he  saw  no  means 
of  resisting  or  averting. 

T\it' Droit  au  travail^  second  in  importance  of  the  subjects 
which  recur  in  the  correspondence,  is  treated  in  very  much 
the  same  spirit.  In  his  letters  to  Senior,  he  dwells  on  the 
fact  that  a  poor  law  on  the  English  model,  "  affording  relief 
on  terms  less  acceptable  than  wages,"  would  not  satisfy  the 
hopes  excited  by  the  extensive  socialist  agitation.  But 
whatever  the  faults  of  the  English  Poor  Law,  its  use  as  a 
barrier  against  socialism  depends  on  the  peculiarity — much 
open  to  abuse — that  a  resolute  pauper  has  the  law  on  his 
side  if  he  insists  on  spending  his  life  in  the  workhouse.  But 
in  the  speech  which  characterized  socialism  as  "  un  appel 
dnergique,  continu,  immode'rd  aux  passions  matdrielles  de 
I'homme,"  he  argued  at  length  against  admitting  the  right  of 
the  poor  to  either  work  or  relief,  and  insisted  that  the  state 
should  only  organize  "Christian  charity."  The  most 
severely  unpopular  measure  that  an  Anglomane  political 
economist  could  invent  would  have  been  practical  as  com- 


pared with  such  a  suggestion,  and  such  a  suggestion  made 
in  May  1848  was  little  better  than  a  mockery,  as  no  one 
knew  better  than  de  Tocqueville  when  it  was  his  turn  to 
think  instead  of  to  act 

The  difficulty  of  foretelling  the  course  of  history  is  very 
completely  illustrated  by  the  guesses  as  to  the  probable 
duration  of  the  empire  which  were  commonly  made  during 
its  earlier  years.  M.  Beaumont  said,  "  I  should  give  him 
fifteen  years  if  I  thought  him  capable  of  using  the  inamense 
advantages  of  his  position."  Most  of  the  other  prognostica- 
tions had  a  condition  attached,  and  the  prophets  were 
generally  right  as  to  the  different  alternatives  that  were 
possible ;  only  their  calculations  were  apt  to  be  disarranged 
by  the  one  incalculable  element,  the  personal  character  of 
the  usurper.  At  other  times  a  plausible  conjecture  turns 
out  incorrect  because  one  of  the  many  influences  that  could 
affect  the  result  was  forgotten.  There  is  an  instance  of  this 
in  the  second  volume  : — "  *  The  corruption  tliat  infects  the 
civil  service  must  in  time  extend  to  the  army,  and  make  it 
less  fit  for  ser\ace.'  *  Of  course  it  must,*  answered  Tocque- 
ville. *  It  will  extend  still  sooner  to  the  navy.  The  materiel 
of  a  force  is  more  easily  injured  by  jobbing  than  the  per- 
sonnel. And  in  the  navy  the  materiel  is  the  principal.'** 
Recent  changes  in  the  art  of  war  have  raised  the  importance 
of  the  materiel  in  the  army,  and  the  personnel  escapes  cor- 
ruption best  which  is  furthest  removed  from  its  seat  On 
the  page  before,  we  read,  "  No  corruption  that  ever  pre- 
vailed in  the  worst  periods  of  Louis  XV.,  nothing  that  was 
done  by  La  Pompadour  or  the  Du  Barry  resembles  what  is 
going  on  now,*'  />.  May  1853,  for  the  date  of  these  general 
statements  is  the  most  instructive  part  of  them.  This  was 
the  time  when  men*s  consciences  were  finding  their  price, 
and  scandal  of  all  sorts  Avas  so  rife  in  society  that  de 
Tocqueville  thought  the  reign  of  friponnerie  could  not  last 
much  longer;  but  by  1857  things  had  found  their  level: 
Paris  was  peaceable,  and,  for  the  first  time  for  many  years, 
Paris  was  dull ;  the  Bourse  was  the  one  excitement,  extra- 
vagance the  one  employment  When  the  price  for  which 
men's  consciences  had  been  sold  was  all  spent,  scandal 
revived,  and  the  virtuous  indignation  of  La  Lanteme  had  all 
the  effect  de  Tocqueville  anticipated. 

The  conversations  are  not  all  political ;  those  of  a 
miscellaneous  nature  are  worth  reading,  though  not  perhaps 
worth  quoting.  A  good  story  is  told  of  Nicholas  and 
Lamorici^re,  who  had  been  sent  to  praise  the  republic  to 
him  in  1848.  The  czar  replied,  "My  good  friend,  there 
was  no  need  to  tell  me  all  this  :  I  have  not  the  least  wish 
to  interfere  with  you.  Whether  you  have  a  republic,  or  a 
dictator,  or  an  emperor,  I  do  not  care  a  rouble.  The  only 
government  that  I  cannot  tolerate  is  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  and  in  your  case  I  see  no  immediate  danger  of 
that'^  It  is  not  quite  evident  upon  what  principle  some  of 
the  speakers  in  the  journal  appear  only  under  initials,  as 
they  are  for  the  most  part  identifiable  with  persons  elsewhere 
mentioned  by  name.  Another  superfluous  precaution  is 
that  of  giving  the  original  of  de  Tocqueville's  coumients  on 
Mr.  Senior's  memoranda;  the  translation,  which  is  quite 
trustAVorthy  and  idiomatic,  would  have  been  enough  for 
them  as  well  as  for  the  letters.  But  these  are  trifling  details: 
in  the  main,  the  editor  has  done  enough,  and  not  too  much, 
to  what  under  any  circumstances  must  liave  been  an  inte- 
resting publication;  H.  Lawren^"V. 


LITERAR  Y  NOTES. 


The  1207th  volume  of  the  Tauchnitz  Collection  of  British 
Authors  consists  of  selections  from  Shelley,  preceded  by  a  grace- 
ful and  sympathetic  essay  by  Miss  M.  Blind,  which  originalJ)' 
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appeared  in  the  Westminster  Review,  Shelley  has  never  met 
with  anything  like  adequate  recognition  from  the  general  public, 
and  consequently  he  is  the  only  one  of  the  great  group  of  poets 
of  the  beginning  of  this  century,  of  whom  it  cannot  be  said  that 
a  trustworthy  traditional  estimate  exists.  In  default  of  criticism 
Miss  Blind  presents  the  tradition  of  his  admirers  in  its  most 
intelligent  form,  perhaps  her  admiration  of  Julian  and  Maddalo 
is  exaggerated  ;  if  it  was  inevitable  to  sacrifice  something,  we 
may  ftill  be  permitted  to  regret  that,  while  Julian  and  Maddalo 
is  given  entire,  we  have  only  the  exordium  to  Alastor^  and  that 
such  copious  extracts  are  given  from  the  Revolt  of  Islam  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  more  than  two  acts  of  Prometheus  Unbound. 
Though  we  think  Miss  Blind  overrates  the  Re^folt  of  Islam, 
there  is  undoubtedly,  in  the  case  of  a  poet  like  Shelley,  in  whom 
the  constructive  faculty  was  almost  always  completely  over- 
shadowed by  the  prodigious  development  of  other  and  higher 
faculties,  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  the  principle  of  giving 
extracts  from  a  larger  number  of  poems  rather  than  a  smaller 
number  uncurtailed.  

In  the  Cornhill  some  translations  from  an  Arab  poet  of  the 
twelfth  century,  Abul  Fadhl  Zoheir  {b,  1 186  A.D.)  are  remarkable 
for  their  very  modern  tone  :  the  artificial  polish  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  Arabian  poetry  in  general  makes  way  in  his  vers  de 
sociitd  for  comparative  simplicity  of  language,  and  the  fancifulness 
of  his  imagery  is  not  much  more  strained  than  that  of  the 
Caroline  poets.  

In  reviewing  a  French  translation  of  Horace  Walpole's  letters 
in  the  Revue  des  deuxMondes,  M.  Caro  brings  out  the  ineffaceable 
influence  of  national  idiosyncrasy  in  writings  that  would  at  first 
^ight  seem  most  free  from  it.  Walpole's  letters  are  almost  the 
English  equivalent  of  Madame  de  S^vign^*s,  the  great  object  of 
his  admiration,  and  yet,  when  reproduced  in  French,  they  con- 
stantly strike  a  cultivated  reader  as  "  Britannic  *  in  animation 
and  humour.  «______ 

Prof.  Gnoli,  who  is  charged  by  the  city  of  Rome  with  the 
task  of  marking  the  houses  of  memorable  visitors  with  a  tablet 
bearing  their  name,  describes  in  Im  Neuen  Reic/i  Quly  19)  the 
inductive  process  by  which  he  identified  the  site  of  the  house 
occupied  by  Goethe  in  1786,  but  as  the  house  itself  has  been 
almost  entirely  rebuilt  since  then,  his  ingenuity  seems  to  have 
been  somewhat  wasted  ;  but  the  German  pilgrims  .to  the  Eternal 
City  may  be  of  a  different  opinion. 


Music,  Drama^  and  Painting. 

The  'Works  of  Couperin.  [Denkmaler  der  Tonkunst,  IVerke  von 
Couperin;  herausgegeben  von  Johannes  Brahms.  Erster  Band: 
Clavierstucke,  erstes  und  zweites  BuchJ  Bergedorf  bei  Hamburg  : 
H.  Weissenborn,  187 1. 

Family  likeness  has  been  perhaps  as  often  and  as  strikingly 
exemplified  in  a  talent  for  music  as  in  any  other  speciality  of 
mind  or  body.  With  some  of  the  greatest  names  in  musical 
history  more  than  one  person,  indeed  many  persons,  of 
great  ability  are  associated.  The  sons  of  Palestrina  have 
been  lost  to  posterity  in  the  shadow  of  their  father's  great- 
ness; yet  all  three,  even  the  two  who  died  young,  were 
regarded  with  favour  by  their  contemporaries.  The  brothers 
Anerio  are  in  their  works,  and  possibly  in  their  persons, 
continually  mistaken  for  one  another,  or  supposed  to  be 
identical  Three  generations  have  augmented,  not,  however, 
in  an  increasing  ratio,  the  renown  of  the  Scarlatti.  Henry 
Purcell  was  not  the  only  musician  of  his  family ;  and  William 
and  Henry  Lawes  are  rarely  mentioned  separately.  The 
individuality  of  the  elder  Mozart  would  seem  to  have  merged 
in  that  of  his  son,  who  by  this  time  might  have  been  as 
completely  forgotten  as  any  other  of  the  juvenile  prodigies 
who  have  succeeded  him,  had  he  not  found  in  his  father  a 
teacher  whose  patience,  discretion,  and  disinterestedness 
approached,  if  they  did  not  attain  to,  the  quality  of  genius. 
The  excellent  musicians  who  have  borne  the  name  of  Bach, 
if  not  innumerable,  have  never  been  numbered.    Even  those 


who  attained  reputations  only  inferior  to  that  of  John 
Sebastian  form  a  considerable  list  So  with  the  name 
Couperin,  which  represents  a  family  so  remarkable  that  the 
author  of  the  pieces  which  -form  the  volume  named  at  the 
head  of  this  paper  was  distinguished  from  his  father,  uncles, 
aunts,  daughters,  nephews,  and  nieces  as  "le  grand  Cou- 
perin." The  volume  itself-nan  evidence  alike  of  the  catholic 
taste  and  industry  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  living  composers 
— is  a  very  precious  contribution  to  the  archives  of  music ; 
not  merely  interesting — though  this  is  much — in  so  far  as  it 
marks  the  condition  of  a  particular  kind  of  art  at  a  particular 
time,  but  as  a  collection  of  music,  whenever  and  by  whom- 
soever composed,  at  once  beautiful  and  individual.  It  in- 
cludes the  first  and  second  "  livres,"  and  therefore  not  all,  of 
the  "Pieces  de  Clavecin"  published  by  their  author  in  the  years 
17 13  and  1716-17.  Of  these  original  publications — mag- 
nificent folios  printed  from  copper-plates — copies,  never  very 
numerous,  have  now  become  rare  and  costly.  Single  pieces 
and  even  small  collections  of  them  have  recently  been  edited 
by  English  musicians,  the  first  of  whom,  I  believe,  was  Mr. 
Lindsay  Sloper.  Before  this,  Couperin,  save  to  the  curious 
few,  would  seem  to  have  been,  during  the  present  century, 
little  more  than  a  name,  even  among  his  own  countrymen, 
dementi's  Practical  Harmony ,  still  the  best  collection  of  the 
clavier  music  of  the  last  century,  contains  no  specimen  of 
his  compositions;  nor  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  an 
"  AUemande  "  in  Hawkins*  History  of  Music  (vol.  v.  p.  48), 
have  I  met  with  one  in  any  work,  German,  French,  or 
English,  of  more  than  ten  years'  standing. 

The  clavecin  music  of  "  le  grand  Couperin,"  of  which  the 
volume  edited  by  Herr  Brahms  exclusively  consists — practi- 
cable, it  need  hardly  be  said,  on  the  clavecin  of  to-day,  the 
pianoforte — is  of  two  distinct  kinds :  dances,  or  more  pro- 
perly pieces,  however  developed,  sufl&ciently  marked  in  their 
rhythm  to  be  danced  to — gigues,  menuets,  gavottes,  sara- 
bandes,  and  the  like ;  and  what  may  be  described  by  the 
modem  familiar  title,  "  songs  without  words."  In  the  first 
of  these  forms,  Couperin,  relatively  not  merely  to  his  contem- 
temporaries  but  even  his  immediate  successors,  is  one  of 
the  most  ingenious  and  pleasing  of  composers.  He  was  the 
predecessor  by  nearly  twenty  years  of  Handel  and  J.  S.  Bach, 
and  already  a  renowned  composer  and  clavecinist  when 
those  great  masters  were  practising  their  scales.  Never- 
theless not  a  few  of  his  pieces  in  this  first  kind  will  easily 
bear  comparison  with  all  but  the  best  of  theirs.  In  the 
second  kind,  he  has  stood  till  very  recently  quite  unrivalled. 
No  doubt  music  suggested  by  some  curcumstance  or  thing, 
or  rather  the  sentiment  awakened  by  its  consideration,  had 
been  attempted  by  French  composers  anterior  to,  and  cer- 
tainly known  to,  Couperin.  None  of  these,  however,  not 
even  Denis  Gautier's  Tombeau  de  Mad^^*  de  LEncloSy  has 
lived  to  impugn  Couperin's  originality.  Nor,  till  very 
recently,  have  instrumental  composers  attempted  to  follow 
up  the  route  in  which  Couperin,  if  he  did  not  first  enter  it, 
made  such  way.  For  the  volume  before  us  consists  in  great 
part  of  these  "  songs  without  words,"  the  variety  in  the  tiUes 
of  which  perhaps  exceeds  that  in  the  music  to  which  they  are 
prefixed.  Couperin,  Uke  greater  masters,  occasionally  re- 
peats himself;  or  perhaps  it  would  be  fairer  to  say  that  many 
of  his  pieces  are,  or  seem  to  us,  very  much  alike.  This 
arises  partly  from  their  brevity  and  simplicity  in  form  ;  partly 
from  the  littie  variety  of  key  employed  in  his  age,  though  in 
this  respect  he  is  in  advance  of  it ;  and,  more  than  all,  from 
his  very  frequent  employment  of  the  minor  mode— the  last 
trace  of  an  unwillingness  to  accept  our  "  natural  scale,"  but 
the  old  masters'  "  modo  lascivo."  But  Couperin's  facility  in 
the  invention  of  titles  is  marvellous.  Here  are  a  few  whidi 
follow  in  immediate  succession:.  Les  Sylrain^^JLeiAi^U^Sy 

igi  ize      y  ^ 
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La  Nanette^  Les  Sentiments^  La  Pastorelle,  Les  Nonetes 
(sic) — premiere  partie,  Les  Blondes^  seconde,  Les  Brunes. 
The  connection  of  these  titles  with  the  particular  music 
which  follows  them  is  not  always  very  obvious ;  as,  indeed, 
is  the  case  with  a  good  deal  of  the  music  of  our  own  time. 
A  marked  character  is  given  to  Les  Syivains  by  its  limitation 
to  the  compass  of  the  male  voice,  and  in  like  manner  to 
Les  Abeilles  by  its  "  medium  **  pitch,  tranquil  motion,  and 
limited  ninge  of  notes.    Couperin  had  certainly  seen  the  bees 

**  murmur  by  the  hour  in  fox -glove  bells.'* 

But  how  Nanette  differs  from  other  young  ladies,  or  what 
particular  "  sentiments"  are  suggested  by  the  fourth  piece  in 
my  list,  are  likely  to  remain  puzzles  "till  time"  and  tune 
"shall  be  no  more."  La  Pastorelle  always  makes  herself 
known  and  understood  without  difficulty  \  but  Les  Blondes 
and  Les  Brunes  ?  How  does  my  reader  suppose  they  make 
themselves  distinguishable?  Both  utter  the  same  strain, 
but  the  former  in  the  minor,  the  latter  in  the  major  mode  ! 
Now  I  assert,  with  little  fear  of  contradiction,  that  nine 
modem  musicians  out  of  ten  would  have  reversed  this 
arrangement ;  would  have  felt  the  minor  mode,  with  its  ave- 
rage reticence  and  occasional  volubility,  the  persistent  sad- 
ness of  its  lower  tetrachord,  and  the  three  varieties  of  its 
upper,  to  be  more  characteristic  of  the  brunette  than  of  the 
blonde,  whose  evenness  of  temper  and  clearness  of  thought 
would  seem  to  find  their  juster  expression  in  the  natural 
scale.  The  choice,  however,  lets  us  a  little  into  the  com- 
poser's tastes  and  likings.  Certain  it  is,  if  anything  certain 
about  a  man  is  to  be  gathered  from  his  works,  that  Couperin, 
like  his  contemporaries,  preferred  the  minor  to  the  major 
mode.  We  are  driven,  then,  inevitably  to  one  of  two  con- 
clusions :  either  that  Madame  Couperin  was  a  blonde,  or 
that  Monsieur  Couperin  wished  she  had  been.  Having  settled 
the  domestic  relations  of  the  composer,  to  our  own  satis- 
faction at  least,  let  us  return  to  his  music 

Couperin  has  many  moods,  but  his  prevailing  mood  is 
tenderness.  In  the  volume  before  us  the  student  will  find 
many  pieces  characterized  by  strength,  but  many  more  cha- 
racterized by  sweetness.  The  composer  has  himself  distin- 
guished these  in  almost  all  instances  by  their  titles.  Thus 
the  volume  opens  with  a  stately  "  Allemande,"  which  he  has 
well  named  LAuguste.  This  is  shortly  followed  by  an 
equally  stately  "  Sarabande,"  headed.  La  Majesteuse,  Farther 
on,  among  the  pieces  of  the  "  dixifeme  ordre,"  we  find  an 
extended  "battle  piece,"  in  which  may  be  found  a  good 
many  of  the  effects  introduced  a  century  afterwards  by 
Kotzwara,  as  novelties ;  and  near  the  close  of  the  volume 
an  essay  in  musical  comedy,  entitled,  "Les  Fastes  de  la 
grande  and  ancienne  Mxnxstrxndxsx,"  in  the  course  of  which 
we  are  introduced  to  "  Vielleurs,  Gueux^  Jongleurs,  Sauteurs  et 
Saltimbanques,  avec  les  ours  et  les  singes,"  not  forgetting  the 
"  invalides  ou  gens  estropids  au  service  de  la  grande  Mlnes- 
trendbse,"  whose  performances  come  to  an  end  in  "  dt^sordre 
et  ddroute  causes  par  les  ivrognes,  les  singes  et  les  ours." 
These,  however,  present  exceptions  to  the  general  character 
of  the  collection,  in  which  titles  and  music  answering  to 
them  abound  like  L Enchantresse,  Les  Idees  heureuses.  La 
Volupteuse,  Les  Papillons,  La  Pateline,  and  Les  Ondes,  the 
most  touching  and  elegant  only  of  which  I  thought  I  had 
marked  in  going  through  them,  for  my  own  and  my  readers' 
future  reference.  My  marks  are,  however,  too  numerous 
to  serve  any  purpose  but  that  answered  by  notes  of  admi- 
ration. At  the  end  of  the  volume  will  be  found  an  "  Expli- 
cation des  agr^nents  et  des  signes,"  which  should  be  carefully 
studied  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  play  the  pieces  which 
precede  them.  These  "  agr(fments  "  are  not  mere  effecU  to 
be  omitted  at  the  will  of  the  performer,  but  essential  parts  of 


the  music.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  Herr  Brahms  will 
include  in  his  collection  of  the  works  of  Couperin  "  L'Art  de 
toucher  le  Clavecin  " — ^a  short  and  well  written  treatise,  now 
most  rare,  hardly  less  applicable  to  the  keyed  instrument  of 
our  day  than  of  his,  and  from  which  the  intelligent  student 
may  gather  some  idea  at  least  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
music  of  "  le  grand  Couperin  "  and  his  successors  should  be 
played.  One  of  not  the  smallest  advantages  which  may 
result  from  re-publications  like  this  which  we  owe  to  Herr 
Brahms  may  prove  to  be  the  restoration  to  the  family  of 
contemporary  instruments  of  the  harpsichord.  Meanwhile, 
however,  the  pieces  in  them  can  be  satisfactorily  played  on  a 
pianoforte,  and  this  by  performers  whose  mechanical  skiU  is 
a  good  deal  inferior  to  their  sentiment  and  intelligence. 

John  Hullar. 

THE  DRAMATIC  SEASON,  FRENCH  AND 
ENGLISH 
The  season  of  French  plays  in  London  this  year  has  been 
unusually  long  :  but,  with  one  or  two  brilliant  exceptions,  sterile 
of  interest.  Perhaps  M.  F^ix  had  reckoned  too  surely  on  the 
expected  visit  of  the  Com^die  Frangaise,  and  had  therefore 
neglected  to  provide  other  attractions.  To  begin  with,  the 
winter  season  was  very  discouraging.  Everything,  the  weather, 
the  illness  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Christmas  pieces,  com- 
bined to  keep  the  St.  James's  Theatre  empty.  Moreover  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  London  playgoers  have  no  genuine  love  for  French 
plays.  The  fashionable  world  will  go  once  or  twice  during  the 
season  because  it  is  proper  so  to  do,  and  furnishes  a  topic  of 
conversation  :  but  the  general  public  is  too  little  acquainted  with 
French  to  be  able  to  follow  a  play  with  facility,  and  too  indif- 
ferent to  buy  the  piece  first  and  study  it  carefully.  This  lazy 
temper  is  due,  to  a  great  extent,  to  the  present  condition  of  our 
own  stage.  One  of  our  modem  plays  taxes  the  attention  so  little, 
possesses  so  few  claims  to  literary  or  artistic  merit,  that  persons 
naturally  conclude  that  the  plays  of  other  countries  are  equally 
insipid.  That  few  of  the  Parisian  novelties  were  given  to  us  was 
no  fault  of  poor  M.  Fdlix.  Play  after  play  was  submitted  to  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  only  to  be  rejected  by  that  Cerberus  of  our 
dramatic  purity.  When  such  works  as  La  Baronne  or  Fernande 
were  forbidden,  one  wonders  on  what  principles  his  licenser 
makes  his  selection.  Nor  does  this  wonder  diminish  when  wc 
see  the  actual  plays  that  are  allowed.  If  Fernande,  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  powerful  dramas,  and,  it  may  be  added,  one  of 
the  most  moral,  that  have  been  acted  in  France  for  many  years, 
is  too  highly  flavoured  for  the  chaste  eyes  and  ears  of  English 
audiences,  why  allow  Madame  attend  Monsieur,  a  piece  whose 
nastiness  is  only  equalled  by  its  vulgarity  ?  Who  are  Chaumont 
and  Schneider  that  they  should  enjoy  privileges  denied  to  others  ? 
And  yet,  during  the  very  seasons  in  which  Lafont  was  forbidden 
to  play  Les  Vieux  Garcons  and  the  Commie  Julie,  the  second 
of  these  ladies,  Schneider,  was  kicking  up  her  heels  as  high  as 
she  liked  in  La  Grande-duchesse,  or  hiccupping  in  PirickoU 
louder  than  ever  she  dared  in  Paris.  And  lately,  after  the  pieces 
alluded  to  above  had  been  forbidden,  M"*  Chaumont  was 
allowed  to  act  and  sing  nearly  every  piece  and  every  song  that 
she  chose.  Was  Le  Manage  en  Ville  a  delicate  or  an  improv- 
ing comedy  ?  Could  in  fact  anything  be  much  coarser  ?  But 
the  pass  we  have  come  to  is  simply  this — ^we  are  allowed  to  do 
anything  we  like  on  the  stage  in  England,  provided  we  say  as 
little  as  possible.  Society  winks  demurely  at  the  nudities  of 
burlesque,  and  blushes  with  simulated  modesty  at  the  School  for 
Scandal,  which  would  scarcely  obtain  a  license  nowadays. 

After  a  few  performances  by  M.  and  M™«  Lafontaine,  and  a 
long  series  by  M.  Ravel,  upon  whom,  it  must  be  admitted,  age 
is  beginning  to  tell  painfully,  Christiane  was  produced,  a  four- 
act  play  by  M.  Gondinet.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  the 
reason  why  this  play  should  have  been  so  successful  as  it  was  in 
Paris  :  particularly  before  so  critical  an  audience  as  that  of  the 
Th^itre  Fran^ais.  When  it  is  read,  the  characters  appear  un- 
sympathetic, the  action  prolix,  and  the  dialogue  destitute  of  wit 
or  sparkle.  But  on  the  stage,  thanks  to  the  art  of  MM.  Delaunay 
and  Febvre,  and  the  charms  of  MU«  Reichenbcrg,  many  of 
these  defects  vanish.  Still  it  is  a  poor  piece,  and  could  not  have 
done  much  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  M.  Felix,  though  it  was 
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presented  with  much  care,  and  the  company  played  well  together. 
Then  we  had  M"«  Adhle  Page  in  several  parts—of  which  per- 
haps the  hackneyed  Adrienne  Lecouvreur  is  the  best :  M^e 
Fargueil  in  Nos  IntimeSy  Dalila,  and  Paites  de  Mouches — and 
lastly  in  Rabagas.  By  this  time  the  company  had  been  greatly 
strengthened,  and  the  performance  of  the  play  was  in  every 
respect  equal  to  the  original  one  at  the  Vaudeville,  and  in  some 
respects  superior.  As  a  social  and  political  satire,  it  is  difficult 
to  overrate  the  merits  of  RabagaSy  though  as  a  play  it  is  too  long, 
and  too  deficient  in  interest.  But  nothing  can  be  better  than 
the  conception  of  Rabagas  himself :  the  noisy,  pliant  demagogue, 
who  bullies  his  associates,  and  truckles  to  the  prince— or  than 
that  of  the  prince  himself,  the  very  incarnation  of  high-bred 
gentility,  kindly  and  humane  ;  and  anxious,  after  his  own  fashion, 
to  work  out  his  people's  good.  Some  of  the  sm^er  parts  are 
excellent  too.  The  chamberlain  is  a  very  humorous  specimen 
of  a  court  official ;  and  the  republican  coterie  at  the  "  Crapaud 
volant "  is  a  singularly  well-chosen  assemblage  of  types,  not  too 
highly  coloured,  of  extreme  republicanism.  The  dialogue  is 
admirable.  Its  shafts  of  wit  and  raillery  spare  no  one  :  moderate 
men  may  laugh  at  the  sarcasms  levelled  at  their  opponents,  and 
communists  rejoice  that  the  party  of  order  does  not  escape 
without  a  blow.  Berton,  who  played  Rabagas  in  London, 
conceived  the  part  differently  from  Grenier,  the  original,  who 
was  specially  chosen  by  the  author  to  play  it,  and  to  play 
it  in  a  particular  way.  He  was  noisy  and  blatant,  and  is  said  to 
have  imitated  Gambetta  :  Berton  was  voluble  and  oily,  with  an 
under-current  of  passion,  that  he  could  bring  out  upon  occasion, 
as  he  does  in  the  fine  scene  in  act  iv.,  when  he  flaunts  the  letter 
in  Mrs.  Blunt's  face.  M^c  Fargueil  acted  the  latter  personage  far 
more  finely  than  MU«  Antonine  did.  Her  first  scene  with 
Rabagas  was  extremely  clever ;  she  plays  with  the  dreaded 
revolutionist,  secure  of  victory  in  the  long  run,  as  a  sportive 
spider  might  do  with  a  rebellious  fly  ;  and  in  the  next  act,  when 
she  has  succeeded  so  far  as  to  bring  him  to  the  palace,  the  scene 
in  which  she  assures  him  he  need  have  no  fears  on  the  score  of 
what  the  prince  may  say  or  do,  for  "  Le  prince,  c'est  moi,"  was  a 
triumph  of  acting  of  the  highest  quality  of  comedy. 

In  Paris  itself  no  new  play  of  importance,  except  Rabagas^ 
has  been  piroduced  since  the  war.  There  have  been  however 
some  very  interesting  revivals,  especially  that  of  Ruy  Bias  at  the 
Od^n.  It  was  very  nobly  played  throughout,  by  performers  of 
education  and  refinement,  who  understood  the  literary  as  well  as 
dramatic  importance  of  the  work  they  had  to  interpret.  This 
was  especially  to  be  noticed  in  M.  Geffi-oy,  formerly  soci^taire  of 
the  Frangais.  His  Don  Salluste  was  one  of  those  perfectly 
beautiful  creations  of  the  dramatic  art  which  can  only  be  pro- 
duced after  a  lifetime  has  been  spent  in  the  study  and  practice 
of  it,  added  to  the  possession  of  great  individual  talent  and  per- 
sonal gifts.  He  looked  IJke  a  portrait  of  Velasquez  stepped  from 
its  frame  :  dignified,  sarcastic,  devilish  :  every  gesture,  every  look, 
even  the  most  insignificant  movement,  had  a  meaning,  and 
served  in  some  way  to  elaborate  and  complete  the  most  perfect 
picture  of  a  cold  and  haughty  Spaniard  that  could  be  presented 
on  the  stage.  The  Ruy  Bias  of  M.  Lafontaine  was  picturesque, 
but  unequal.  He  began  very  well,  telling  the  story  of  his  love 
in  an  undertone  of  grief  that  was  extremely  touching,  and 
denounced  the  greedy  senators  with  much  fire  aud  scorn  ;  but 
his  love  scene  with  the  queen  was  a  sad  failure.  He  ranted  and 
flung  himself  into  attitudes  that  were  meant  to  move  to  admira- 
tion, but  succeeded  only  in  moving  to  laughter.  However,  he 
made  up  for  all  shortcomings  by  his  performance  in  the  last  act. 
He  left  nothing  to  be  desired  in  that  magnificent  scene  where 
Ruy  Bias  faces  Salluste  at  last,  and  exclaims  with  exultation, 

"  Je  te  tiens  Remnant  sous  men  talon  de  fer." 

Lemaftre  himself  could  hardly  have  been  better  ;  if  indeed  he 
was  so  good,  for  he  never  could  have  had  the  cultivation  neces- 
sary for  the  adequate  rendering  of  the  poetic  drama. 

In  London— apart  from  the  usual  dreary  plays,  to  one  or  two 
of  which  the  long-suffering  audience  has  had  the  pluck  to  do 
summary  justice — we  have  had  some  interesting  revivals,  among 
which  that  of  Lord  Lytton's  Money  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
must  take  the' first  place.  The  management  has  taken  unusual 
pains  with  its  production  in  everjr  way ;  and  though  faults  may 
easily  be  found  with  parts  of  the  interpretation,  yet  on  the  whole 
it  is  admirably  rendered.  And  it  must  levcr  be  forgotten  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  is  the  one  th^aire  in  London  with  a 


company  :  a  definite  set  of  performers  who  are  persons  of  talent, 
accustomed  to  play  together,  and  of  whom  the  very  best  are 
satisfied  with  small  parts  upon  occasion  for  the  sake  of  the  work 
that  has  to  be  given.  Money  is  full  of  small  parts  :  but  they  are 
all  good  :  on  them  the  success  of  the  piece  aepends  :  and  they 
are  nearly  all  associated  with  the  name  of  some  cdebrated  actor 
in  the  original  cast  at  the  Haymarket,  which  was  exceptionally 
strong.  At  the  Prince  of  Wales's  they  are  all  appropriately 
presented :  the  performers  realise  the  character  entrusted  to 
them  with  intelligence  :  and  if  some  old  playgoer,  whose  recol- 
lections carry  him  back  thirty  years,  should  be  crusty  enough  to 
maintain  that  they  are  not  half  as  good  as  the  originals,  why, 
let  him  be  set  down  as  a  grumbling,  cross-grained,  laudator 
iemporis  actil  The  Captain  "Dudley  Smooth  of  Mr.  Archer  is 
quite  admirable.  He  is  new  to  the  London  stage;  and  his 
acquisition  for  such  a  part  as  that  is  singularly  fortunate.  His  quiet 
easy  bearing,  his  cat-like  step,  his  thin  lips,  long  hands,  pale  tace, 
and  premature  baldness,  combine  to  reahse  to  the  life  the  portrait 
that  the  author  has  drawn  of  the  consummate  gambler,  "  who 
never  inherited  a  sixpence,  never  spent  less  than  4000/.  a  year, 
and  never  told  a  sotd  how  he  managed  it."  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  how  Wrench  could  have  been  better:  but  it  is  said  that 
he  was.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  opening  scene  of 
act  iv.,  in  which  Smooth  leads  Evelyn's  tradesmen  to  believe 
that  he  is  ruined,  without  committing  himself  to  anything  more 
definite  than  "  Have  you  been  paid,  Sir?" — should  have  been 
suppressed.  Mr.  Coghlan  gives  us,  for  the  first  time,  a 
thoroughly  consistent,  flesh-and-blood,  Evelyn.  Hitherto  the 
part  has  been  played  in  that  stilted,  pompous  style  that  was 
thought  proper  for  all  meditative  persons  from  Hamlet  dowa- 
wards,  till  Fechter  banished  it,  let  us  hope  for  ever.  Perhaps 
the  highest  praise  that  can  be  given  to  Mr.  Coghlan  is  to  say 
that  he  manages  to  make  all  the  "  tall  talk "  written  down  for 
Evelyn  appear  plain  natural  conmion  sense — a  feat  that  surely 
no  actor  ever  achieved  before  !  At  times  he  may  be  a  little  too 
brusque  :  but  the  author  evidently  intended  that  Evelyn  should 
be  downright  rude  at  times  to  Clara  Douglas,  or  too  sharp  in 
attacking  the  weak  side  of  Sir  John  Vesey's  character,  or  deficient 
in  polish  when  doing  the  honours  of  his  own  house  :  but  after 
all  the  adverse  criticism  that  can  be  brought  against  him  has 
had  its  say,  one  is  compelled  to  admit  that  he  is  the  one 
supremely  able  exponent  of  the  part  that  has  been  seen  in  our 
time.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Hare  should  have  attempted  to  por- 
tray that  bland  and  unctuous  humbug,  Sir  John  Vesey.  His 
sharp,  crisp  manner  is  quite  out  of  place  there  ;  and  he  seems 
unable  or  unwilling  to  adopt  any  other.  Miss  Brough  is  a  very 
graceful  Clara,  and  Mrs.  Bancroft,  of  course,  an  excellent 
Georgina  :  but  Mrs.  Leigh  Murray  is  overweighted  with  the 
lively,  audacious  Lady  Franklin  :  a  part  which  would  have  been 
far  more  suitable  for  Mrs.  Bancroft  herself.  But,  whatever  fault 
we  may  find,  however  justly  we  may  criticize  minor  defects, 
Money  is  very  well  played  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's,  and  the 
public  evidently  take  a  delight  in  seeing,  what  is  so  rare  in 
England,  a  good  play  well  performed.  That  the  public  does 
like  good  old  plays  better  than  indifferent  new  ones  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  London  Assurance  lately  ran  for  nearly  two  hundred 
nights  at  the  Vaudeville,  only  to  be  displaced  by  that  dramatic 
evergreen.  The  School  for  Scandal,  The  absence  of  anything 
like  a  school  of  acting  in  England  becomes  painfully  evident 
when  one  of  the  old  comedies  is  attempted.  The  language,  the 
manners,  and  the  dress  are  alike  strange  to  the  performers,  who 
are  infinitely  more  at  home  in  the  tomfooleries  of  burlesque. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  at  the  Vaudeville,  where  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite  and  Crabtree  play  leading 
parts  in  the  Very  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  afterwards,  and  have 
imported  the  airs  of  the  burlesque  into  the  comedy.  The  sieht 
of  so  many  people  on  the  stage  at  once  as  are  assembled 
in  Lady  Sneerwell's  drawing-room  seems  to  suggest  a  break- 
down to  their  minds :  and  one  cannot  help  fancying  that 
their  arms  and  legs  every  now  and  then  give  involuntary 
twitchings,  and  that  a  general  dance  of  all  Ae  characters  is 
becoming  inevitable.  That  the  actors  should  be  strangely  and 
incongruously  dressed  was  only  to  be  expected  from  the  usual 
practice  of  our  stage  in  these  matters.  StiH,  it  is  surely  very  odd 
that  the  style  of  a  century  ago  should  have  been  so  completely 
forgotten  as  to  admit  the  ludicrous  caricatures  one  sees  in  what 
are  called  "costume  pieces."  What  would  be  thought  of  a 
gentleman  who  walked  down  Pall  Mall  ia  a  f^^s^W^/:^ 
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morning  waistcoat,  a  pair  of  footman's  breeches  and  stockings, 
and  a  coachman's  wig  on  his  head  ?  Yet  certain  characters  at 
the  Vaudeville  cut  no  better  figure.  Mr.  Farren's  Sir  Peter 
Teazle  is  an  accurate  copy  of  one  of  his  father's  great  parts,  but, 
like  all  copies,  wants  energy  and  nature  :  it  is  sensible,  however, 
and  painstaking.  The  Lady  Teazle  of  Miss  Fawsitt  is  bright 
and  animated.  By  far  the  best  piece  of  acting,  however,  is  the 
Joseph  Surface  of  Mr.  Clayton.  Throwing  aside  all  the 
traditions,  he  makes  Joseph  a  gay  man  of  fashion  (as  the  play 
warrants  him  in  doing)  who  is  quite  as  ready  as  Charles  for  any 
intrigue  that  may  fall  in  his  way,  only  he  is  a  calculating, 
hypocritical  schemer.  He  is  really  in  love  with  Lady  Teazle, 
and  only  affects  a  devotioA  to  Maria  for  the  sake  of  her  fortune. 
Mr.  Clayton  realises  this  view  in  a  way  that  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired.  His  deference  to  Lady  Teazle  whenever  they  meet 
is  admirable,  and  the  love  scene  in  act  iv.  as  passionate  as  the 
dialogue  warrants,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal.  To  this  fine 
conception  he  adds  a  perfect  bearing,  and  a  costume  that  is 
accurate  to  the  minutest  detail  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Bateman's  management  of  the  Lyceum  seems  likely  to 
bring  forth  good  results.  The  Bells  was  a  well-written  melo- 
drama, original  in  idea  and  execution,  and  admirably  acted,  not 
merely  by  Mr.  Irving,  but  by  the  whole  company.  The  pro- 
duction of  Medea  would  seem  to  show  that  he  is  anxious  to  try 
whether  poetic  plays  can  ever  again  become  popular  in  this 
country.  That  he  should  have  selected  the  well-known  story  of 
"  Medea  **  may  excite  surprise  :  for  she  is  an  utterly  unsympathetic 
person,  whose  conduct  almost  justifies  Jason's  treatment  of  her ; 
and  the  other  people  of  the  play  are  dummies — ^from  that  terrible 
bore  Orpheus  down  to  the  two  children.  Moreover,  the  concep- 
tion of  the  part  is  encumbered  by  the  recollection  of  three  great 
actresses — Pasta,  Ristori,  and  Titiens.  Out  of  these  unpromising 
materials,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Wills  has  made 
a  very  good  play.  His  verse  cannot  be  called  musical  or 
scholarly  :  there  is  no  classical  feeling  whatever  in  his  work 
from  beginning  to  end  :  but  he  has  cleverly  arranged  the  story 
so  as  to  keep  its  human  side  prominent  :  he  has  made  some 
changes  so  as  to  bring  forward  Medea's  love  for  her  children  ; 
and  he  has  introduced  a  very  effective  incantation,  with  the 
proper  accompaniments  of  a  darkened  stage  and  a  red  light. 
But  the  demerits  of  the  play  are  forgotten  in  the  admiration 
called  forth  by  the  talent  of  the  principal  performer.  Miss 
Bateman  is  not  merely  a  clever  exponent  of  the  part :  she  is  an 
artist  endowed  with  real  tragic  power,  who,  whether  in  pathos  or 
in  passion,  carries  her  audience  with  her,  and  makes  them 
forget  all  that  is  stilted  or  absurd  in  the  play  in  sympathy  with 
the  heroine  with  whom  she  has  identified  herself.  From  her 
performance  of  Leah  it  might  have  been  expected  that  she 
would  have  been  greatest  in  passages  of  indignant  declamation  ; 
but  this  is  not  so.  The  scene  in  which  she  is  threatened  with 
the  loss  of  her  children  develops  in  her  a  new  power  :  that  of 
touching  her  audience  by  her  ability  in  depicting  tenderness. 
Moreover,  it  is  most  agreeable  to  notice  how  Miss  Bateman 
progresses  in  excellence.  Her  Leah  was  good:  her  Mary  Warner 
was  better  :  but  in  Medea  she  has  made  a  decided  advance, 
which  augurs  great  things  for  the  future.  It  is  refreshing  to 
think  that  we  have  at  last  a  tragic  actress  :  that  if  plays  be  only 
forthcoming,  an  adequate  exponent  will  not  be  wanting. — 
Curiously  enough,  at  this  very  moment  the  Theatre  Fran^ais 
exclaims  that  it  has  discovered  a  real  actor — ^young  Mounet- 
Sully,  a  pupil  of  the  Conservatoire,  who  bids  fair,  they  say,  to 
rival  Talma  in  his  greatest  parts— to  be  as  a  man  what  Rachel 
was  as  a  woman  :  to  achieve,  in  short,  the  highest  distinction  in 
his  art.  J.  W.  Clark. 

ART  NOTES, 


The  Imperial  Austrian  Commission  has  issued  the  programme 
and  regulations  in  accordance  with  which  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment proposes  to  conduct  the  Exhibition  of  1873.  All  applica- 
tions and  enquiries  must  be  addressed,  up  to  August  24,  by 
British  exhibitors,  to  the  English  Royal  Commission,  through 
the  secretary,  Philip  C.  Owen,  Vienna  Exhibition  Offices,  41,  Par- 
liament Street,  London.  The  Austrian  commission  will  com- 
municate with  exhibitors  from  foreign  countries  solely  through 
the  commission  appointed  by  each  country  for  that  purpose. 
The  exhibition  opens  the  ist  of  May,  and  closes  the  31st  October, 


1873.  Lists  are  to  be  sent  in  of  the  exhibitors,  together  with 
the  plan  of  space  required,  before  ist  January,  1873.  Exhibitors 
have  to  defray  all  expenses  not  provided  for  by  the  Austrian 
commission,  which  has  made  arrangements  for  the  reduction  of 
transport  charges  within  its  own  dominions.  Exhibitors  of  fine 
arts  are  exempted  from  any  charge  for  space.  Insurances 
against  fire  are  to  be  effected  by  the  exhibitor  at  his  own  expense, 
and  he  is  also  responsible  for  the  packing,  forwarding,  receiving, 
and  unpacking  of  his  goods  both  for  the  opening  and  close  of 
the  exhibition.  The  objects  will  be  submitted  to  the  judgment 
of  an  international  jury,  and  special  regulations  will  be  issued 
for  the  fine  arts.  Exhibitors  receive  tickets  entitling  them  to 
free  admission.  

The  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts  for  Aug.  i  contains  an  important 
contribution  from  the  pen  of  M.  Henri  Delaborde.  The  article 
in  question  is  entitled  "Les  Estampes  d' Andrea  Mantegna," 
and  forms  part  of  a  work  on  the  Elements  of  the  Histor>'  of 
Engraving  which  M.  Delaborde  is  about  to  publish.  Inde- 
pendently of  its  critical  value  it  will  be  read  with  pleasure  on 
account  of  its  intelligent  and  sound  method,  which  is  eminently 
just,  and  appropriate  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  in  hand,  being 
equally  distinct  from  the  dryness  of  German  matter  of  fact 
treatment  and  from  the  English  mode  of  chronicling  subjective 
impressions  in  euphuistic  language.  The  designs  reproduced  arc 
—the  "  Judith,"  engraved  by  Mocetto  ;  "  Saint  Sebastian  ;"  "  The 
Virgin  and  Child  ;"  and  the  "  Entombment,"  engraved  by  Man- 
tegna.  The  subject  of  this  paper  is  specially  the  pieces  engraved 
by  Mantegna,  and  M.  Delaborde  does  not  enter  into  any  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  the  popular  attribution  to  Mantegna  of 
the  designs  for  the  Hypnerotomachia  Poliphili,  the  importance 
of  which  in  its  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  architecture  of  the 
Renaissance  has  been  estimated  once  for  all  by  M.  DarceL 
Two  points  are  specially  well  touched  by  M.  Delaborde— first,  the 
way  in  which  Mantegna  from  the  first  strove  to  harmonize  his 
archaeological  aspirations  with  the  suggestions  of  his  own  genius ; 
and,  secondly,  the  predilection  he  has  shown  for  scenes  of  violent 
emotion  :  it  is  in  treating  these  that  he  displays  the  most  pro- 
found power  of  invention.  Mere  talent  is  all  that  he  e\'idences 
in  such  subjects  as  have  their  chief  significance  in  the  sentiment 
of  tenderness,  or  compassion  ;  whereas  in  such  compositions  as 
either  of  the  Entombments  we  have  the  accent  of  genius.— The 
remaining  articles  are— a  useful  paper  on  the  Musde  de  Lille 
(first  article),  by  M.  Louis  Gonse ;  a  notice  of  contemporary 
engraving  in  the  Salon  of  1872,  by  M.  R(5nd  Mdnard  ;  a  third 
chapter  of  the  "  Correspondence  of  Leopold  Robert,"  edited  by 
M.  Charles  Clement ;  a  notice  by  M.  Champfleury  on  a  collec- 
tion of  comic  drawings  which  belonged  to  Catherine  de'  Medici ; 
the  correspondence  of  the  directors  of  the  French  Academy  at 
Rome  ;  the  letters  of  Vien  and  Natoire«(tenth  article),  edited  by 
M.  A.  Lecoy  de  la  Marche  ;  Flemish  artists  of  the  Renaissance, 
by  M.  J.  Houdoy. — Amongst  the  most  noteworthy  of  the  illus- 
trations are  MM.  Lorsay's  and  Jobert's  reproduction  of  Man- 
tegna's  engraving  of  the  "  Entombment ;"  the  engraving  by 
M.  Gaillard  of  a  bronze  bust  of  Dante  in  Sir  Richard  Wallace's 
collection ;  and  a  very  graceful  and  artistic  engraving  by 
M"c  Hdl^ne  Boetzel,  from  a  drawing  by  M%  fidouard  Fr^e  of 
"  Children  leaving  School." 


The  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  met  on  August  i  at 
Southampton  ;  the  concluding  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday  8, 
and  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  carried  :— "  That 
this  meeting  has  heard  with  deep  regret  of  the  projected  destruc- 
tion of  *  Caesar's  Camp,'  near  Wimbledon  Common,  and  wishes 
to  represent  to  the  Council  of  the  Institute  its  earnest  desire  that 
they  should  take  such  steps  as  they  may  think  best  for  the  pre- 
servation of  that  ancient  historical  monument."  If  we  had  a 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Works  sufficiently  educated  to  have  a 
proper  knowledge  of  his  duties,  the  task  of  saving  from  destruc- 
tion such  an  historical  monument  as  this  would  not  be  left  to  the 
chance  zeal  of  private  societies. 


The  Russian  empire  has  been  amongst  the  most  active  of 
those  states  which  have,  since  the  second  International  Exhi- 
bition at  London  in  1862,  turned  their  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  industrial  art  by  the  means  of  schools  and  museums. 
In  1864  there  was  opened  at  Moscow  a  museum  attached  to  the 
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Strogonoff  School,  which  had  been  at  work  ever  since  i860  at 
the  training  of  designers  for  manufactures  and  teachers  for 
schools.  Both  these  institutions  are  supported  by  the  govern* 
ment  :  the  school  receives  an  allowance  ol  16,000  silver  roubles^ 
and  is  attended  by  about  209  pupils.  Similar  efforts  are  being 
made  at  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  proposed  to  enlarge  the  schools  at 
St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  to  increase  the  importance  of  the 
Moscow  museum,  and  to  place  the  provincial  schools  of  drawing, 
together  with  those  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  under  one 
central  direction.  , 

The  death  of  M.  F.  Gillot,  which  has  just  taken  place  at  Paris, 
must  not  be  left  without  mention.  M.  Gillot  was  the  inventor 
of  paniconographic  engraving,  the  influence  of  which  on  the 
difmsion  of  illustrated  joum^s  and  musical  publications  can 
hardly  be  appreciated  too  highly.  Formerly  everything  had  to 
be  engraved  by  hand,  but  M.  Gillot,  by  means  of  a  long  sought 
and  carefully  perfected  method,  solved  the  problem  of  cheap 
engraving.  Drawings  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  acid 
became  in  twenty-four  hours  thoroughly  bitten  in,  so  that  an 
immense  number  of  impressions  could  be  taken  from  them. 
The  works  of  Dor^,  Marcellin,  Cham,  Bertall,  have  thus  been 
popularised ;  even  the  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts  has  more  than 
once  had  recourse  to  this  method. 


The  first  part  of  the  catalogue  of  the  paintings  contained  in 
the  museum  at  Madrid  has  at  last  appeared.  It  contains  the 
Italian  and  Spanish  schools.  The  second  instalment  is  to  con- 
tain the  Flemish,  Dutch,  German,  and  French.  With  the 
second  instalment,  the  editor,  Don  Pedro  de  Madrazzo,  promises 
to  give  to  the  world  facsimiles  of  all  the  most  interesting  signa- 
tures to  be  found  on  the  various  works  which  form  this  magni- 
ficent collection.  M.  Paul  Lefort,  in  the  Chronique  des  Arts  for 
July  20,  assures  us  that  this  laborious  undertaking  has  been 
conducted  with  equal  science  and  sagacity,  and  fuldls  in  every 
respect  the  most  exacting  requiremets  of  curiosity  and  criticism. 
Don  Pedro  de  Madrazzo  has  patiently  analysed  the  archives  of 
the  palace,  and  the  thousand  curious  details  which  he  has  found 
in  them  have  been  condensed  into  the  notes  with  which  he 
accompanies  the  description  of  every  picture.  In  cases  where 
the  editor  has  had  (in  the  absence  of  any  certainty)  to  choose 
the  most  probable  attribution,  he  invariably  furnishes  the  reader 
with  the  text  of  all  the  documents  on  which  he  has  founded  his 
conclusions.  .^__ 

The  fourth  edition  of  M.  Alfred  MichieVs  Voyage  d*un  Ama- 
teur en  Angleterre  has  just  been  brought  out  by  Renouard. 
This  work  has  steadily  gained  in  reputation  ever  since  its  first 
appearance.  

The  well-known  artistic  glass-painting  establishment  of  M. 
Mar^chal  is  about  to  be  transferred  from  Metz  to  Blois. 


Melkshott  Court,  near  Romsey,  the  seat  of  Lady  Ashburton, 
has  been  almost  destroyed  by  fire,  which  broke  out  on  Friday, 
August  2.  The  building  is  fortunately  of  recent  date,  and  all 
the  works  of  art  (which  were  very  numerous  and  valuable), 
together  with 'the  library,  were  preserved  by  the  energetic  ex- 
ertions of  the  neighbourhood. 


The  fourth  edition  of  the  catalogue  of  the  collection  of  por- 
traits, which  forms  the  chief  feature  of  the  DubUn  Exhibition, 
is  now  pubUshed.  Portraits  too  form,  it  is  said,  the  staple  of 
the  fine-arts  department  of  the  Lyons  Exhibition,  which  was 
opened  July  7.  M.  de  Rayssac  remarks,  in  the  Chronique  des 
Arts,  that  there  is  little  or  no  high  art,  and  an  enormous  quan- 
tity of  portraits  rarely  satisfactory,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
remarkable  landscapes  and  fine  examples  of  still-life  painting. 
These,  he  adds,  are  the  usual  features  of  contemporary  exhibi- 
tions. A  gallery  for  fine  arts  has  also  been  attached  to  the 
Universal  Exhibition  for  Domestic  and  Industrial  Economy, 
which  was  opened  in  the  Champs-filys^es,  July  28.  This  ex- 
hibition will  remain  open  till  November  i. 


On  Saturday,  August  3,  the  British  Museum  estimates  were 
presented  to  Parliament  by  Mr.  Walpole.  Mr.  Wood's  estimate 
of  the  sum  required  for  the  completion  of  the  excavations  of  the 
Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  amounted,  said  Mr.  Walpole,  to 


6000/.  The  trustees  of  the  Museum  had  applied  to  the  Treasury 
on  this  subject,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  "  who  took 
the  greatest  possible  interest  in  these  excavations,"  had  at  once 
stated  his  readiness  to  grant  the  sum  required  by  supplementary 
estimates,  3000/.  this  year,  and  3000/.  next  It  may  here  be 
mentioned  that  on  the  2nd  inst  the  lowest  drum  of  the  columna 
celata  found  at  Ephesus  nearly  entire  (see  Academy ^  voL  iii.  p. 
285)  arrived  at  the  Museum. 


Amongst  the  most  notable  works  of  art  which  have  lately 
changed  hands  we  may  specify  —  Gainsborough's  full-length 
portrait  of  Sheridan,  dated  1783,  purchased  by  Baron  Roth- 
schild for  3200/. — At  the  sale  of  Mr.  Curling's  collection,  by 
Christie,  Manson,  and  Woods :  Webster's  "Village  Choir,"  whicn 
fetched  766/. ;  Cooper's  "  Cows  and  Sheep  in  landscape,"  462/. ; 
Herring's  "  The  Start  for  the  Derby,"  660  guineas. — At  the  sale  of 
the  Durand-Dubois  collection  in  Paris,  M.  Charles  Nuittier 
bought  on  behalf  of  the  Op^ra  all  the  old  drawings  of  the  de- 
corators and  scene-painters  Brongniart,  Mauro,  Ciceri,  &c.  &c., 
also  two  full-length  portraits  of  Fanny  Elsler  by  Deveria. 
There  was  a  lively  competition  for  a  pencil-drawing  by  Eustache 
Lorsay  of  an  ex-artiste  of  the  Palais  Royal,  MW«  Laure  Lambert, 
who  is  at  present  M^e  Emile  Augier. — On  jThursday,  August 
6,  Sir  George  Chetwynd's  collection  of  English,  Italian,  and 
Anglo-American  coins  and  medals  came  to  the  hammer. 


A  curious  musical  MS.,  containing  the  words  and  notes  of 
Luther's  favourite  hymns,  collected  and  arranged  for  him  by  his 
good  friend,  "  Herr  Johann  Walther,  Componist  Musice  zu 
Torgau,  1530,  dem  Gott  gnade/'  has  been  lately  carefully  edited 
and  reprinted  in  facsimile  by  O.  Kade.  Apart  from  the  interest 
which  attaches  to  the  exact  words,  &c.  used  by  the  reformer  in 
the  domestic  concerts  of  which  he  was  so  fond,  the  publication 
is  of  course  very  interesting  to  musical  antiquarians. 


New  Publications. 

A  u BERT,  E.  Tresor  de  TAbbaye  de  saint  Maurice  d'Agaune.  Paris  : 
Morel. 

DiDOT,  A.  F.  Etude  sur  Jean  Cousin,  suivie  de  notices  sur  Jean  Leclerc 
et  Pierre  Woeiriot.     Paris  :  Didot. 

Galerie  th^trale,  ou  Collection  de  Portraits  en  pied  des  principaur 
acteurs  et  actrices  fran9ais  depuis  1552,  graves  par  les  plus  c^lebrcs 
artistes,  avec  notices  biographiques.     Paris  :  Barraud. 

GoBiNEAU,  le  Ch.  dc.  Souvenirs  de  Voyage.  Cephalonie,  Naxie  et 
Terre  neuve.     Paris  :  Plon. 

Hardwick,  C.  Traditions,  Superstitions,  and  Folklore  (chiefly  Lanca* 
shire  and  the  North  of  England) ;  their  affinity  to  others  in  widely 
distributed  localities  ;  their  Eastern  origin  and  mythical  significance. 
Simpkin  and  Marshall. 

HiTTORFF,  S.,  et  Zanth,  L.  Architecture  antique  de  la  Sicile.  Recueil 
des  Monuments  de  Segeste  et  de  S^linonte.  Suivi  de  recherches  sur 
Torlgine  et  le  developpement  de  Tarchitecture  religieuse  chez  les 
Grecs.    (Complement  des  ouvrages  publics  1826-30,)    Paris:  Frandc 
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historian,  and  as  regards  the  future  within  the  realm  of 
the  politician.  But  investigators,  like  other  organisms,  are 
mutually  interdependent,  and  investigations  regarding  "  all 
men's  labour  under  the  sun  "  must  be  largely  biological  if 
they  are  to  be  at  all  complete.  For  much  of  all  that  labour 
relates  to  organic  nature,  its  processes  admitting  of  being 
viewed  as  the  selection,  its  results  as  the  survivd  and  pre- 
dominance, of  rival  forms  of  life.  The  work  now  before  us. 
Hen  Victor  Hehn's  History  of  the  Introduction  of  Cultivated 
Plants  and  Domestic  Animals  into  Europe^  professes  to  give 
us  sketches  of  the  history  of  the  subordination  of  such  plants 
and  animals  to  man's  needs  so  far  as  literary,  that  is,  his- 
torical and  linguistic,  research  can  help  him  towards  doing 
it.  This  profession,  which  is  made  upon  the  title-page,  is 
fairly  carried  out  in  the  body  of  the  work ;  but  in  justice  to 
the  author  we  may  say  that  he  goes  beyond  his  promises, 
and  that  the  names  of  de  Candolle  and  Unger  amongst 
modem  and  those  of  Theophrastus  and  Pliny  amongst 
ancient  naturalists  are  to  be  found  amongst  his  authorities, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  poets  like  Homer,  and  the  historians 
like  Herodotus,  who  give  us  so  much  more  or  less  indirect 
information  by  making  and  omitting  to  make  allusions  to 
the  natural  history  of  their  days.  In  one  word,  our  author 
has  to  deal  with  an  ethnographical  and  physico-geographical 
subject,  and  he  has  not  wholly  neglected  its  physical 
aspects. 

If,  after  the  fashion  of  a  recent  writer  in  the  Contemporary 
Review^  we  take  in  the  first  place  and  as  our  surest  gauge  a 
purely  quantitative  estimate  of  Herr  Victor  Hehn's  work,  we 
must  say  that  being  but  a  nineteenth-century  octavo  of  some 
450  pages,  it  contrasts  to  disadvantage  with  such  a  vast  and 
weighty  folio  as  Bocharfs  Hierozoicon^  which  again,  in  its 
turn,  must  have  looked  but  a  pigmy  by  the  side  of  the 
"  ingens  volumen  "  which  Bochart  himself  speaks  of  with  a 
shudder  (/.  c,  ii.  814)  as  having  been  written  by  a  certain 
Bustamantinus,  de  SS.  Animalilms.  In  all  seriousness,  how- 
ever, the  subject  is  a  very  large  one,  Herr  Hehn  speaking 
himself  with  great  propriety  of  the  literature  bearing  upon 
one  single  department  of  it  as  "  unermesslich  f  and  it  is  all 
we  can  or  ought  to  expect  if  within  the  limits  just  spedfied 
we  have  some  of  the  relations  which  the  entire  subject  has 
to  the  history  of  the  progress  of  our  species  sketched  out, 
and  some  of  its  special  concrete  examples  worked  out  for 
us.     This  the  author  has  done. 

In  his  introductory  pages,  pp.  3-10,  Herr  Victor  Hehn 
treats  of  the  large  question  of  the  possibility  of  the  restora- 
tion of  certain  of  the  countries  of  antiquity,  such  as  Greece, 
to  the  condition  of  fertility  which  they  enjoyed,  or  are  sup- 
posed to  have  enjoyed,  in  the  times  of  the  ancient  writers ; 
and  he  does  wisely  in  siding  with  linger  in  holding  that  "  the 
thing  that  hath  been,  is,"  or  at  least,  with  ordinary  care,  may 
be,  "  the  thing  that  shall  be" ;  and  in  repudiating  the  doctrine 
of  necessary  decadence  and  exhaustion  embodied  in  the  words 
loci  senium^  endorsed  though  it  be  with  the  names  of  Fraas  and 
Curtius.  The  very  simple  precaution  of  preventing  the  goats 
from  destro3dng  in  Greece,  as  they  have  all  but  finished  de- 
stroying in  St  Helena,  the  forest-trees,  by  cropping  their  early 
buds,  would  enable  the  inhabitants  to  dispense  with  artificisd 
plantation ;  and  at  the  same  time  Herr  Hehn  points  out  that 
the  utterances  of  the  ancients  are  not  all  unanimously  in 
favour  of  green  fields  and  purling  streams  having  been  the 
characterizing  features  of  the  landscapes  they  lived  in,  for 
that  the  "  woods  which  cool  Ilissus  laves  "  were  not  planted 
in  what  had  been  previously  a  bare  treeless  Attica  till  the 
time  of  Pisistratus  (see  Dio  Chrysostom,  Or.  25,  p.  281  C), 
and  that  Plato  years  after  spoke  of  the  Ilissus  itself  as  being 
but  a  rivulet,  vSaTtw.  Sophocles,  we  may  add,  would  scarcely 
have  devoted  so  many  lines  as  he  has  done  in  the  Oedipus 


Coloneusy  668-705,  to  the  description  of  masses  of  green 
foliage,  of  the  trees  which  composed  those  masses,  and  of 
the  nightingales  which  sang  in  them,  if  such  a  description 
would  have  applied  with  truth  to  other  parts  of  Greece,  or 
indeed  to  other  demes  in  Attica.  It  is  only  after  a  long 
sojourn  in  London,  or  after  a  lengthy  travel  in  some  such 
country  as  Palestine,  that  green  comes,  in  Sir  Francis  Pal- 
grave's  language,  "  to  comfort  the  eye  and  the  mind ;"  and 
the  force  of  such  poetical  description  as  the  one  we  have 
just  referred  to  was  the  force  which  is  given  by  contrast 

H.  Hehn  notices  the  alarmist  views  of  the  agricultural 
chemist  as  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  by  the  cropbearing 
to  which  it  has  been  subjected  for  now  so  many  successive 
wasteftd  generations.  These  too  he  sets  aside,  ascribing 
the  decadence  of  agriculture  in  Greece  to  the  non-adoption 
of  scientific  methods  in  the  husbandry  of  the  country,  which 
vera  causa  again  is  the  outcome  in  the  last  resort  of  the  dis- 
advantage which  Greece  labours  imder  as  compared  to  Italy 
owing  to  the  large  immigration  of  Sdavonian,  Albanian,  and 
Turkish  semi-savages,  and  the  insecurity  for  and  the  paucity 
of  capital  which  this  calamity  has  entailed. 

Ten  pages  (10-20)  are  devoted  to  a  sketch  of  the  con- 
dition of  things  which  prevailed  in  the  two  peninsulas  of 
Greece  and  Italy  when  the  first  Aryan  immigrants  (whom 
he  does  not  suppose  with  Mr.  Fergusson,  Rude-Stone  Monu- 
ments ^  p.  39,  to  have  been  "  figured  under  the  myth  of  the 
return  of  the  Heracleidae"!)  entered  it  He  draws  our 
attention  to  the  great  advantage  which  accrued  to  the  in- 
vaders who  penetrated  farthest  south  into  the  two  penin- 
sulae  firom  the  more  intimate  relations  which  they  were  thus 
able  to  enter  into  with  the  Phoenicians,  who  in  those  early 
days  had  attained  so  large  a  mastery  of  the  arts  and  inven- 
tion's which  are  prerequisites  of  civilisation. 

Three  more  or  less  general  rtsumks  of  the  conclusions  ta 
which  his  special  investigations  have  led  him  are  to  be  found 
in  diflferent  parts  of  the  book,  pp.  3x4-316,  pp.  355-368,  and 
pp.  387-395  j  but  the  bulk  of  the  book  is  made  up  of  ac- 
counts, which  begin  immediately  after  the  sketch  of  primor- 
dial times  just  alluded  to,  of  the  introduction  and  adaptation 
to  human  uses  of  various  plants  and  animals.  Herr  Hehn's 
general  surveys  and  summaries,  even  when  we  rank  his 
introductory  pages  with  them,  fill  up  but  some  forty  pages, 
but  they  contain  a  very  large  number  of  highly  suggestive 
and  thought-awakening  general  principles  which  vivify,  whilst 
they  help  us  to  colligate,  the  vast  mass  of  details  which  some 
threescore  and  ten  special  investigations  entail  upon  his 
readers.  The  portentous  load  of  concrete  facts  which  his- 
memory  has  had  to  carry  has  not  deprived  our  author,  as 
it  deprives  so  many  men  similarly  conditioned,  of  the  faculty 
of  graceful  and  artistic  exposition ;  and  the  effects  of  inter- 
course are  shown  to  have  manifested  themselves  pictoriaUy, 
or  rather  to  have  been  measurable  picturesquely,  by  the 
changes  they  produced  in  external  organic  nature,  or,  in  one 
word,  in  the  landscape^  as  plainly  as,  or  even  more  strikingly 
than,  by  those  other  changes  which  are  more  usually  held 
to  be  exact  measures  of  the  progress  of  civilisation.  The 
characters  given  by  the  annalists  to  Tullus  and  Ancus  do 
not  differ  more  firom  those  given  by  the  historians  to  Pompey 
and  LucuUus  than  did  the  landscape  presented  by  early 
Italy  differ  from  that  of  Italy  in  the  first  century  before 
our  aera.  Oaks,  limes,  beeches,  and  pines  clothed  the 
hill — and  indeed  the  mountain  sides  of  Italy  in  its  pristine 
days,  but  these  trees  had  given  way  to  the  chestnut,  apple,, 
mulberry,  cherry,  and  plum  trees  of  man's  introduction, 
whilst  the  olive,  vine,  and  fig  had  occupied  the  lowlands  when 
Varro  (fl.  B.C.  116-27)  was  justified  in  saying  that  Italy  was 
so  planted  with  fruit-trees  as  to  look  everywhere  like  an 
orchard.    We  doubt,  however,  whether  the  Cimmis 
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which  Livy  (9,  36)  and  Florus  (i,  12)  in  their  rhetorical  lan- 
guage compare  with  the  German  and  Caledonian  forests  of 
their  own  day,  could  have  coexisted  with  Etrurian  civilisation 
even  in  the  early  periods  indicated  to  us  by  the  legend  of 
the  Tarquins ;  large  forests  and  high  civilisation  being  in- 
compatible. At  any  rate  Herr  Hehn,  in  quoting  Liv/s 
words,  and  Livy  in  quoting  the  annalists*  words,  as  to  the 
existence  of  such  a  barrier  against  the  march  of  an  army 
some  forty  miles  northwards  of  Rome  in  the  year  308  B.C., 
should  have  pointed  out  that  they  were  inconsistent  not 
only  with  the  whole  condition  of  political  and  military  move- 
ments described  as  then  prevailing,  but  also  with  the  account 
given  (Livy  v.  32)  of  Roman  armies  and  their  expeditions 
nearly  a  centiuy  previously.  But  we  would  also  remark  that 
the  postdating  of  the  persistence  of  the  forest  with  all  its 
characters  of  "  invia  atque  horrenda  '*  into  the  days  of 
Papirius  and  Fabius  shows  that  the  early  annaUsts  must 
have  dwelt  upon  those  characters  with  considerable  force 
and  iteration  in  telling  or  distorting  the  legends,  which  we 
suppose  to  have  really  belonged  to  those  far  earlier  times  in 
which  Tuscan  power  was  yet  but  half  developed,  whilst 
Rome  existed  but  in  the  embryo  form  of  a  small  community 
tolerated  in  semi-independence  partly  on  account  of  its 
insignificance,  partly  on  account  of  the  isolation  which  the 
legend,  speaking  so  strikingly  of  the  existence  of  woods, 
shows  us  that  woods  may  have  secured  for  it.  We  should 
also  demur  to  Herr  Hehn*s  ranking  the  Etrurians  with  the 
Indo-Europeans  (p.  15),  and  to  accepting  the  legend  of  their 
entrance  into  Italy  having  taken  place  from  the  north,  and 
should  use  his  own  elegant  analogy  drawn  (p.  389)  from  the 
fact  that  our  best  fruit-trees  are  die  result  of  the  engrafting 
of  Oriental  branches  upon  Western  stocks  to  express  the  rela- 
tion which  was  really  held  by  the  complex  result  of  Roman 
culture  to  Etrurian  and  indigenous  factors  respectively. 

Herr  Hehn  has  well  pointed  out  (p.  359)  how  ruinously  one 
of  the  most  prominent  doctrines  of  the  political  economy  of 
the  old  world,  expressed  by  Cato  in  the  words,  "  quae  nasci 
in  fundo  ac  fieri  a  domesticis  poterunt,  eorum  ne  quid 
ematur,"  or,  he  might  have  added,  in  the  still  older  and 
equally  foolish  aspiration  of  Dicaeopolis  (Aristoph.  Acham, 
35),  for  the  country  where  6  irpCuiv  airrfv,  operated  on  the 
mechanical  arts  by  checking  the  development  of  trades 
within  the  cities.  But  according  to  our  author  there  was  at 
work  a  deeper  cause  than  even  the  non-recognition  of  the 
principle  of  division  of  labour  to  account  for  the  stationary 
character  of  the  mechanical  arts  among  the  ancients.  They 
had,  according  to  him  (pp.  359,  360),  no  aptitude  for  the 
study  of  natural  phenomena,  living  as  they  did  in  an  ideal 
world,  given  up,  as  aristocratic  castes  are  often  given  up,  to 
the  enjo)anent  of  the  artistic  instead  of  to  the  pursuit  of  the 
real  But  that  he  is  wrong,  at  least  from  an  aetiological 
point  of  view,  when  he  says  (p.  367)  that  what  differentiates 
the  modem  from  the  ancient  world  is  natural  science,  the  arts, 
and  political  economy,  as  also  when  he  says  (p.  360)  that  the 
ancients  lived  immersed  in  dreams  of  religious  fancy,  and 
when  he  suggests  (p.  361)  that  the  evil  influence  of  slavery 
(and  the  latifund  system  connected  with  it)  may  have  been 
overrated,  will  be  allowed  by  most  persons.  Again,  it  may 
be  true  enough  (see  p.  362)  that  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
opposed  itself  to  the  Roman  spirit  of  war,  and  that  it  was 
also  so  alien  from  the  spirit  of  Roman  law,  in  the  codifi- 
cation of  which  the  last  manifestations  of  intellectual  life 
under  the  empire  were  exhausted,  that  the  name  of  scarcely 
one  of  the  great  Roman  jurists  can  be  pointed  out  as  being 
that  of  a  Christian,  and  that  thus  law  and  war,  the  two 
chief  pUlars  of  the  Roman  economy,  were  undermined  by 
the  new  religion.  But  our  author  is  at  variance  not  only 
with  himself,  but  also  with  the  facts,  when  he  hints  that 


the  new  religion  was  at  all  more  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
natural  science  than  the  mind  of  the  old  world  had  shown 
itself  to  be,  and  the  remains  of  Pompeii,  where  want  of 
comfort,  where  imperfection  of  apparatus  and  poverty  of 
instruments  are  so  strangely  noticeable  side  by  side  with 
works  of  unquestionable  artistic  beauty,  if  not  always  of 
unquestionable  taste,  testify  to  this  at  the  present  day,  as  he 
himself  remarks  (see  p.  360).  H.  Hehn,  again,  is  only 
right  to  a  certain  extent  in  insisting  (pp.  358,  359)  that 
much  of  all  the  good  which  might  have  accrued  from  the 
road-making  of  the  Romans  was  neutralised  so  far  as  pur- 
poses of  commerce  and  trade  were  concerned  by  the  im- 
position of  heavy  tolls  upon  traffic,  by  their  system  of 
monopolies,  and  by  their  prohibitory  tariffs.  For  if  we  take, 
as  our  author  insists  we  should  take,  the  history  of  the 
introduction  of  domestic  plants  and  animals  as  a  measure  of 
the  freedom  of  intercourse  existing  at  various  periods  in  the 
civilised  and  semi-civilised  world,  the  history  of  such  a  plant 
as  the  cherry  which  spread  in  the  120  years  which  elapsed 
between  the  period  .of  LucuUus*  Mithridatic  war  and  the 
time  of  Pliny  into  Spain,  Belgium,  and  England,  must  be 
taken  as  indicating  the  existence  of  a  tolerably  free  system  of 
interchange  and  of  intercourse.  The  chestnut,  again,  an- 
other stranger  from  Pontus,  must  have  spread  with  even 
greater  rapidity,  as  Amaryllis,  who  lived,  in  imagination^ 
a  considerable  time  before  Pliny,  was  acquainted  with 
and  indeed  (see  Vergil,  Eel,  il  52)  not  insensible  to  its 
merits.  The  parable  of  Jotham  (Judges  ix.),  which  H.  Hehn 
assures  us  is  now  very  little  read,  and  which  he  consequently 
is  kind  enough  to  translate  in  full  for  his  readers,  shows 
us  that  the  fig,  vine,  and  olive  were,  at  an  early  period, 
"  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia  and  Judaea " ;  and  though  they 
were  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  more  hardy 
northward  ranging  plants  just  mentioned,  which  came,  to- 
gether with  "  nuts  and  almonds,"  from  the  Armenian  region^ 
they  still  had  established  themselves  on  the  western  shores 
of  Italy  before  the  period  of  authentic  history.  For  in  the 
legends  the  fig  shelters  Romulus  and  Remus  and  their 
she-wolf  nurse ;  and  though  the  law  ascribed  to  Numa,  and 
forbidding  the  use  of  wine  for  sacrificial  purposes  (p.  27), 
may  seem  to  show  that  this  "  demoniacal  drink,"  as  Hehn 
calls  it  (/.  c)^  was  looked  upon  in  early  Italian  times  as  metal 
knives  were  looked  upon  by  Zipporah,  viz.  as  something  too 
novel  to  be  used  in  religious  rites,  still  the  legend  does, 
prove  that  wine  was  known  at  an  early  period  in  Italy,  and 
at  how  early  a  period  we  can  only  guess,  as  the  priests, 
especially  if  they  looked  upon  wine  as  our  author  appears  to 
look  upon  it,  may  have  thought  that  no  lapse  of  time  would 
qualify  such  an  invention  for  employment  in  their  rites  and 
ceremonies.  The  words,  thirdly,  of  the  old*  annalist, 
Fenestella,  preserved  for  us  by  Pliny  {K  H,  15,  i,  i),  as 
they  connect  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  olive  with 
the  name  of  Tarquinius  Prisons,  and  so  with  the  period  of 
Etrurian  influence,  complete  the  chain  of  evidence ;  and  we 
may  further  remark  that,  well  suited  to  and  indeed  now 
even  distinctively  characteristic  of  the  Mediterranean  region 
though  the  olive  be  (Grisebach,  Die  Vegetation  der  Erde, 
L  244),  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  introduced  into 
and  not  indigenous  in  Italy,  and  that  its  title,  "bacca 
Sabina,"  shows  therefore  that  this  introduction  took  place 
at  a  period  to  which  the  memory  of  men  reached  not  back, 
at  least  in  the  days  of  Juvenal.  The  peach  {Amygdalus  per- 
sica)  and  the  apricot  {Prunus  armeniaca)^  coming  from  the 
parts  of  Asia  which  their  scientific  names  denote,  did  not 
establish  themselves  in  Italy  till  the  first  century  of  our  aera, 
and  we  find  no  mention  of  them  made  in  any  'wTiter  of  the 
Augustan  age.     It  was  left  to  the  Moors  and  Crusaders  to 

introduce  the  lemon,  and,  according  1 
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Portuguese  to  introduce  the  orange,  the  "  China  orange  "  of 
some  English  writers,  and  the  "  Apfelsine  "  of  the  Germans, 
into  Europe  about  the  year  1548.  The  linguistic  evidence 
for  the  introduction  of  the  orange  by  the  Portuguese  may 
seem  singularly  complete,  the  modern  Greeks  calling  the 
fruit  iropToyoXco,  the  Albanians  protokale^  the  Italians  porto- 
galiOy  and,  most  striking  of  all,  the  Kurds  pottoghal  (Pott. 
Zeitschrift  fiir  Kunde  des  Morgenlands^  7,  113).  But  de 
Candolle  {G'eographie  hot  868)  is  of  opinion  that  here,  as  in 
a  good  many  other  cases,  reputation  is  in  inverse  ratio  of 
desert,  and  that  the  orange,  introduced  from  China  at  a 
comparatively  recent  period  into  India,  was  carried  thence 
into  Europe  by  the  agency  of  the  Arabs,  Genoese,  and 
Venetians  some  twenty-five  years  earlier  than  the  date 
assigned  by  Herr  Hehn. 

If  we  lay  aside  the  consideration  of  these  somewhat  small 
questions  of  priority,  and  look  at  the  large-scale  relations 
which  have  subsisted  between  India  and  China  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Europe  on  the  other,  we  shall  note  that,  two 
thousand  five  hundred  years  before  the  days  of  Vasco  de 
Gama,  Solomon  and  Hiram  contrived  to  introduce  apes  and 
peacocks  into  Palestine  from  India,  and  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  sugar-cane,'  introduced,  like  the  fiddle  and  the 
organ,  by  the  Arabs,  and  the  buffalo,  Europe  gained  scarcely 
anything  from  India  in  the  long  period  just  mentioned. 
Surely  the  nations  who  extinguished  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Car- 
thage, must  have  been  as  much  inferior  to  the  Phoenician 
races  in  navigation  and  maritime  enterprise  as  they  proved 
themselves  to  be  superior  in  military  skill.  What  would 
Pytheas  have  thought  if  he  had  been  able  to  foresee  that 
Ireland  would  remaiA  as  little  known  to  the  Roman  occu- 
piers of  Great  Britain  as  New  Guinea  is  now  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Celtic  occupiers  of  Australia  ?  How  Pliny  ought 
to  have  blushed  for  his  countrymen  when  he  had  to  confess 
that  his  knowledge  of  the  Canary  Islands  had  come  to  him 
but  secondhand  from  King:Juba !  Herr  Hehn  says  (p.  366) 
that  the  Roman  empire  might  have  been  saved  if  it  had  been 
possessed  of  gunpowder,  wherewith  to  keep  back  the  bar- 
barians, and  of  paper,  upon  which  the  entirety  of  Greek  and 
Roman  literature,  including,  we  suppose,  the  writings  of 
Crispinus,  Fannius,  and  Tzetzes,  might  have  been  preserved, 
for  use,  we  may  suggest,  in  our  public  schools.  But  with 
the  instances  just  given  of  the  inaptitude  for  improvement, 
and  of  the  slowness  to  exert  itself  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind which  the  Roman  empire  manifested  after  it  attained 
its  definite  establislmient,  we  think  mankind  is  perhaps  to 
be  congratulated  upon  the  retardation  of  the  invention  of 
two  commodities  which  might  have  secured  a  still  longer 
tenure  of  power  to  the  Italian  mistress  of  the  world. 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  the  limits,  we  will  not  say  of 
one  or  of  two  articles,  but  of  very  many  articles  of  ordinary 
length,  to  follow  Herr  Victor  Hehn  through  each  of  the 
detailed  investigations  into  the  history  of  our  now  familiar 
domestic  animals  and  cultivated  plants  with  which  he  has 
favoured  us.  There  are  about  seventy  of  these  histories, 
each  one  of  which  would  furnish  a  large  mass  of  matter  for 
discussion ;  and  the  author  goes  beyond  his  undertaking  as 
signified  in  his  title-page,  and  adds  to  these  old-world  his- 
tories much  that  is  interesting  with  reference  to  our  obli- 
gations to  America  and  her  contributions  to  the  landscapes 
and  dietaries  of  modern  Europe  and  Asia.  He  enumerates, 
and  rightly,  the  Indian  fig,  the  agave,  and  the  Occidental 
plane,  together  with  the  potato,  the  tomato,  and  the  tobacco- 
plant,  but,  whilst  omitting  the  fuchsias,  he  adds  to  his  list 
{p.  385)  the  Lombardy  poplar  (Populus  dilatcUa),  to  which 
no  American  has,  we  imagine,  since  the  time  of  the  elder 
Michaux,  made  either  direct  or  indirect  claims.  If  men  of 
science,  who  are,  as  Mr.  Ayrton  rejoices  to  think,  but  a 


small  minority  of  mankind,  demur  to  this  statement,  the 
immense  majority  of  mankind  (who  are  not  scientific)  will 
demur  to  another  made  upon  the  next  page,  where  our 
author  discharges  a  copious  vocabulary  of  abuse  upon  the 
habit  of  smoking  tobacco.      He  calls  it  upon  that  single 
page  (p.  386)  a  barbarous  custom,  "ein  barbarischer  Ge- 
brauch,"  and  a  hateful  habit,  "  eine  hassliche  Gewohnheit," 
and  this  so-called  "  fragrant  weed  "  itself  he  styles  a  kind  of 
poisonous  nightshade,  "  eine  Species  giftigen  Nachtschattens.'' 
In  days  when  an  attorney-general  has  been  howled  at  by  an 
untruth-loving  multitude  because  he  had  called  things  by 
their"  proper  names,  we  may  mention  with  praise  the  whole- 
some habit  which  our  author  has  of  expressing  his  likes  and 
dislikes  in  plain  language ;  and  if  any  of  our  readers  are 
curious  or  anxious  to  know  what  Herr  Hehn's  feelings  are 
towards  Turks,  Magyars,  and  Sclaves,  we  may  refer  them  to 
pp.  10,  364,  and  425,  where,  whatever  else  they  may  object 
to,  they  will  not  have  to  object  to  any  want  of  outspokenness, 
A  little  more  respect,  however,  for  ancient  literature,  if 
for  nothing  else,  might  have  saved  our  author  from  one  of 
the  few  mistakes  into  which  he  has  fallen,  and  would  have 
prevented  him  from  going  out  of  his  way  (p.  181  and  p. 
435)  and  beyond  both  his  authorities  and  the  facts  them- 
selves to  attack  the  correctness  of  the  passages  in  Genesis 
xii.  16  and  Exodus  ix.  3,  in  which  the  camel  is  spoken  of  as 
being  used  in  Egypt  in  the  times  of  Abraham  and  of  Moses. 
It  is  well  known  that  Desmouhns  long  ago  proved  {Mhnoires 
du  Museum^  torn.  x.  p.  221,  1823),  so  far  as  literary  evidence 
can  prove  such  a  point,  that  the  camel  was  not  largely  used 
in  Africa  west  of  Egypt  till  a  much  later  period  in  the  world's 
history  than  the  one  we  have  referred  to,  but  Desmoulins 
himself  accepts  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch, and  gives  it  as  the  result  of  his  enquiry  that  Arabia, 
a  country   conterminous  with   Egypt,  and   Persia  are  the 
native  region  of  the  dromedary.     But  further,  Mr.  Homer 
{Philosophical  Transactions^  1858,  p.  59 ;   cf.  Lyell's  Anti- 
quity of  Man,  p.  35)  and  Lieutenant  Newbold  {Proceedings 
of  the  Geological  Society,  1842,  vol.  iii.)  have  dug  up  drome- 
daries' bones  in  various  deposits,  alluvial  and  marine,  in  the 
Delta  and  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  respectively, 
We  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  very  strong  evi- 
dence may  be  brought  forward  for  the  early  and  usually 
accepted  dates  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testam«it  in  the 
same  way  as  is  done  for  those  of  the  genuine  Homeric  poems, 
from  the  allusions  they  make  to  the  plants  and  animals 
with  which  man  is  represented  as  coming  into  contact ;  and 
that  this  evidence  may  be  brought  out  strikingly  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  real  renderings  of  the  Hebrew  names  of  these 
animals  and  plants  with  the  renderings  given  by  St  Jerome, 
who  learnt  Hebrew  only  in  middle  life,  and  then  assuredly 
imperfectly.     The  common  fowl,  for  example,  a  bird  the 
mention  of  which  by  the  writer  of  the  Batrachomyomctchia 
proves  him,  as  Payne  Knight  long  ago  observed  {Prolego- 
mena,  vi.),  to  have  been  of  a  later  than  the  Homeric  age,  finds  a 
place  some  twelve  times  in  the  Vulgate  as  Gallus  gallinaceus^ 
though  nowhere  in  our  more  correct  version ;  and  the  tiger 
is  found  occupying  in  the  former  of  those  versions  a  place 
which  in  the  latter  is  occupied,  as  in  fact  it  only  could  have 
been,  by  the  lion.     Whatever  such  blunders  as  these  may 
make  us  think  of  the  learning  (for  learning  alone,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  science,  would  have  been  sufiicient  to  pre- 
vent the    commission  of   them)   of  the    early  father    in 
question,  the  fact  that  they  are  blunders,  committed  by  bim, 
and  not  by  the  writers  whom  he  undertook  to  translate,  is 
one  which  we  commend  to  the  serious  consideration  of 
H.  Hehn  as  speaking  somewhat  plainly  in  favoar  both  of 
the  authenticity  and  of  the  authority  of  the  wrirings  which 
he  sets  aside  so  cavalierly. 
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In  the  two  last  pages  of  his  text,  H.  Hehn  has  some 
remarks  upon  the  numerical  predominance  which  dark  hair 
is  gradually  obtaining  over  light  hair  in  the  world  as  we 
now  see  it,  and  as  this  subject  is  of  great  ethnological 
and  (if  we  may  argue  from  the  attempt  of  the  late  emi- 
nent theologian,  Chr.  H,  Weisse  [Fsychologie  utid  Unsierb- 
Kchkeitslehre^  p.  311],  to  correlate  the  colour  of  the  hair 
and  eyes  with  variations  of  our  mental  and  moral  nature)  of 
even  higher  interest,  we  must  point  out  a  few  particulars  in 
which  our  author  has  fallen  short  either  of  completeness  or 
of  correctness.  Firstly,  Herr  Hehn  would  have  been  liable 
to  the  charge  of  hastiness  for  arguing  that  the  Scythians  and 
Thracians  of  antiquity  were  dark-haired,  because  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  themselves  a  dark-haired  race,  would  other- 
wise have  stated  that  these  two  races  differed  from  them  in 
this  particular.  Secondly,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ancient 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  are  not  silent  upon  the  matter ; 
but  when  they  do  speak  of  it,  they  say  exactly  the  reverse 
of  what  our  author  anticipates  they  would  have  said. 
Sidonius  ApoUinaris,  in  his  Panegyric  on  Majarian,  as  also 
elsewhere,  may  not  be  taken  as  an  undeniable  authority, 
still  the  words,  1.  218 — 

**  Scythicisque  choreis 
Nubebat  flavo  siiiulis  nova  nupta  marito  " — 

count  for  something,  and,  when  coupled  with  those  of  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  {Paedag.  iii.  3) — rwv'E^vwi/  oi  KcXtoI  kox  ot  '^kx^o.i 
KOfJiMMnVj  aX\*  ov  KocTfJiovvrar  (KO/xfju)vvT€Uy  see  Cobet :)  !;(«  tl 
^fiepov  TO  euTpixpy  tov  fiapfidpov  kcu,  to  ^avOov  avrov  iroX^fiov 
aTrciAci — they  carry  some  weight  Galen,  however,  in  his 
treatise  Ilcpt  Kpocrcwi/,  ii.  p.  627  (vol.  i.  ed.  Kuhn),  classes 
**  the  whole  Thracian  and  Scythian  race  "  with  the  Celts  and 
Germans  on  account  of  their  resemblance  to  them  in  this 
very  particular  of  the  hair.  Though,  as  Dr.  Beddoe,  to  whom 
we  owe  this  last  reference,  has  remarked,  there  is  no  subject 
upon  which  statements  are  so  likely  to  be  misleading  and 
erroneous  as  statements  made  by  any  but  good  observers 
provided  with  standards  of  comparison,  upon  differences  in 
complexion  and  colour  of  hair,  we  nevertheless  believe  that 
Herr  Hehn  is  right  in  thinking  that  dark  hair  is  becoming 
more  and  light  less  common  in  our  own  latitude  and  day  as 
it  always  has  been  in  Italy,  and  we  think  there  is  good  evi- 
dence for  this  which  his  particular  hne  of  research  should 
have  drawn  his  attention^  to.  Herr  Hehn  has  in  several 
places  noted  the  singular  fact  that  the  useful  invention  of 
soap  was  due  to  the  Northern  and  only  adopted  (and  we 
may  add,  sparingly)  by  the  Mediterranean  races  of  Europe. 
He  has  not  mentioned  the  fact  that  in  many  passages  re- 
ferring to  this  commodity  it  is  said  to  have  been  employed 
"rutilandis  capillis,"  for  the  procuring  that  flaxen-coloured 
coiflfure  which  was  fashionable  in  the  later  times  of  .the 
Roman  republic  and  under  the  empire,  as  it  is  at  'present 
in  England.  "  Prodest  et  sapo,"  says  Pliny,  "  Galliarum  hoc 
inventum  rutilandis  capillis  ex  sevo  et  cinere."  The  Roman 
matrons,  however,  had  employed  wood  ashes,  the  really 
efficient  agent  in  the  compound  just  mentioned,  for  this 
purpose  long  before  Julius  Caesar  had  subjugated  the  Gauls ; 
for  Valerius  (ii  i),  writing  in  the  time  of  Sulla,  tells  us  that 
they  "summa  dUigentia  capillos  cinere  rutilabant"  And 
light  hair  continued  to  be  the  fashionable,  and,  we  submit, 
therefore,  the  less  common,  colour  of  hair  down  to  the 
time  of  TertuUian  at  least;  for  he  in  his  work  De  Cultu 
indulges  in  some  ghastly  mirth  as  to  the  evil  omen  which  a 
flame-coloured  head  of  hair  might  be  taken  to  be  as  to  the 
future  life  of  the  wearers  who  had  taken  so  much  pains  to 
win  it  The  argument,  that,  if  light  hair  is  a  thing  which  is 
fashionable,  and  for  the  procuring  of  which  pains  and  trouble 
are  laid  out,  it  may  be  safely  taken  to  be  a  scarcer  thing 
than  its  opposite,  will  apply  to  the  present  day  and  to  its 


parallelism  with  the  other  centuries  of  which  we  have  been 
writing. 

English  ladies  who  have  hair  of  their  own,  though  of  the 
wrong  colour,  buy  washes  to  make  that  colour  "  auricomous," 
"regardless  of  expense,"  as  indeed  they  well  might  be  if 
these  washes,  containing  ordinarily  simply  nothing  beyond 
chloride  of  lime,  were  priced  at  any  price  less  than  a 
thousandfold  their  intrinsic  value;  and  to  them  Martial's 
line,  xiv.  23 — 

" Caustica  Teutonicos  accendit  spuma  capillos" — 

applies  curiously.  English  ladies  who  have  not  sufficient 
hair  of  their  own  buy  the  natural  hair  of  German  women 
now  as  in  the  days  when  Ovid  wrote — 

"  Jam  tibi  captivos  mittit  Germanla  crines, 
Culta  triumphatae  munere  gentis  eris." 

What  was  written  in  the  time  of  Arminius  and  Varus  will 
apply  to  the  time  of  Moltke  and  MacMahon ;  Mr.  Hulke, 
one  of  the  surgeons  to  the  Moorfields  Ophthalmic  Hospital, 
informing  me  that  it  is  an  ordinary  thing  to  find  the  German 
female  patients  at  that  celebrated  institution  wearing  wigs, 
their  own  hair  being  sold  and  doing  duty  at  the  opposite 
end  of  London.  It  may  be  said  that  these  are  but  coin- 
cidences, curious  and  close  enough,  it  is  true,  but  merely 
coincidences  for  all  that  To  this  it  may  be  replied  that 
a  plague-spot  is  merely  a  coincidence  also,  but  that  it  has 
its  significance  as  relating  to  conditions  which  are  more  than 
skin-deep.  Let  our  readers  lay  alongside  of  such  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  dazzling  and  squandering  season  of  1872  as 
appeared  in  the  Daily  News  of  Monday,  July  22,  and  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  boast  as  to  the  "  leaps  and  bounds  "  which 
our  prosperity  is  making,  Livy's  description  of  the  life  and 
manners  of  Rome  in  the  "  seasons,"  wifii  which  he  was  only 
too  familiar.  It  will  be  found  in  his  Praefatio;  a  few  words 
for  it  may  end  this  article — "  Nuper  divitiae  avaritiam  et 
abundantes  voluptates  desiderium  per  luxum  atque  libidinem 
pereundi  perdendique  omnia  invexere."      G.  Rolleston. 


The  PhiloBophy  of  Shaftesbury.  \DU  Philosopkie  dts  Grafm  von 
Shaftesbury,  Nebst  Einleitung  und  Kritik.  Von  Dr.  Gideon  Spicker, 
Privatdocent  an  der  Universitat  Freiburg.] 

Dr.  Spicker's  book  consists  of  a  historical  study  rather 
singularly  sandwiched  between  two  expositions  of  the  author's 
views  on  theology  and  philosophy :  for  though  these  latter 
are  termed  respectively  "  Einleitung "  and  "  Kritik,"  they 
have  scarcely  the  shadow  of  a  relation  to  the  central  portion 
of  the  treatise.  The  connection  suggested  in  the  preface  is 
that  Dr.  Spicker  has  taken  Shaftesbury  as  his  "Vorbild'' 
both  in  matter  and  in  form.  But,  in  fact,  it  is  hard  to  say 
whether  there  is  a  greater  contrast  between  Shaftesbury's 
effort  to  establish  rational  theism  as  the  cro>\Ti  and  culmi- 
nation of  philosophic  morality  and  Dr.  Spicker's  conviction 
that  reason  and  religion  have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other : 
or  between  the  urbane  irony  and  serene  contemplation  of  the 
peer  and  the  inconsiderate  violence,  grotesque  humour,  and 
emphatic  indecorum  of  the  Privatdocent.  It  is  hinted  that 
Shaftesbury,  like  Shakespeare,  requires  a  German  interpreter 
in  order  that  his  merits  may  be  duly  recognised  by  his 
fellow-countrymen;  and  no  doubt  a  certain  disposition  to 
depreciate  him  may  be  found  in  other  writers  besides  Mr. 
Lecky,  whom  Dr.  Spicker  quotes.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
author  is  apparently  unacquainted  with  Mr.  Hatch's  elaborate 
edition,  in  which  Shaftesbury's  opinions  on  all  subjects  are 
treated  with  the  most  serious  and  respectful  commentation  \ 
more  so,  indeed,  than  the  polished  essayist  sometimes 
deserves  or  would  have  desired.  However,  even  supposing 
that  the  fame  of  Shaftesbury  needed  rehabilitation.  Dr. 
Spicker  does  not  seem  particularly  well  qualified^r^heJtasi 
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He  is  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  English  philosophy 
to  exhibit  the  originality  and  importance  of  Shaftesbux/s 
ethical  views ;  while  the  theological  portion  of  his  author's 
work  he  seriously  misrepresents  by  rendering  it  in  his  own 
very  different  temper.  A  writer  who  claims  (in  the  Miscel- 
lanies) that  he  has  always  "  forborne  to  mention  any  holy 
mystery  of  our  religion  or  any  article  of  our  faith  "  would 
scarcely  approve  of  an  expositor  who  metamorphosed  his 
elegant  innuendo  into  a  direct  and  violent  attack  on  Chris- 
tianity, by  the  simple  process  of  leaving  out  the  irony  which 
is  the  most  entertaining  and  characteristic  quality  of  his 
style.  Sometimes  Dr.  Spicker  vulgarises  this  into  coarse 
sarcasm ;  sometimes  he  does  not  seem  to  have  caught  it  at 
all.  For  example,  he  seems  to  take  quite  seriously  Shaftes- 
bury's reference  (while  advocating  g:ood  humour  in  religion) 
to  the  "playsom  humour"  of  David,  as  exhibited  in  the 
"  famous  high  dance  **  performed  by  him  in  a  state — ^as  he 
carefully  notes— of  nearly  complete  nudity.  Apart  from  the 
carefully  studied  and  artistically  effective  expression,  Shaftes- 
bury's criticism  of  historical  religion  is  scarcely  worthy  of 
much  consideration  at  the  present  time.  His  knowledge 
was  not  extensive  or  profound,  and  his  application  of  it 
shows  all  the  unhistorical  intolerance  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury;  as  even  Dr.  Spicker  sees,  in  spite  of  the  vehement 
unfairness  of  his  own  anti-Christian  polemic. 

And  generally  speaking,  though  Shaftesbury's  importance 
in  the  evolution  of  English  ethical  thought  is  very  gre?it,  on 
other  subjects  he  hardly  fills  the  place  that  his  expositor 
assigns  to  him.  His  philosophical  talent  was  considerable, 
but  its  development  was  checked  by  his  continual  dread  of 
losing  the  gentleman  in  the  philosopher.  A  theory  of 
practice,  he  thought,  the  most  rigid  rules  of  good  taste  and 
cultivated  sense  could  not  forbid  ]  but  in  the  purely  specu- 
lative region,  though  he  showed  himself  acute  enough  in  casual 
criticisms,  he  was  restrained  from  any  serious  pursuit  of  truth 
by  his  gentlemanly-practical  contempt  for  the  absurdities  of 
metaphysical  pedants.  Thus  it  seems  extravagant  to  speak  of 
Shaftesbury  and  Leibnitz  as  co-discoverers  of  Optimism  :  as  if 
Optimism  remained  to  be  discovered  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  as  if  there  could  be  any  comparison  between  the 
loose  effiisions  of  the  "Moralists"  and  the  elaborate  and  in- 
genious  reasoning  of  the  jTkeodicee,  And  there  is  a  similar 
inappropriateness  in  the  following  account  of  the  Letter  to 
Somers  on  "  Enthusiasm : " — 

"  Seit  Plato,  an  den  cr  sich  unmittclbar  anschliesst,  hat  keiner  diese 
Leidenschaft  so  klar  und  griindlich  erfasst  und  ihr  eigenstes  Wcsen 
durch  eine  FiiUe  von  Thatsachen  aus  der  Geschichte  und  Erfahrung 

entwickelt  und  bewiesen.    Nicht  umsonst  hat  er  dieses  SchriftstUck 

als  Progromm  und  Einleitung  an  die  Spitze  seiner  Werke  gestellt.  Denn 
Moral,  Kunst,  Religion  u.  s.  w.  leitet  er  aus  dieser  Leidenschaft  ab,"  &c. 

Now  Shaftesbury  himself  says  of  this  composition,  "  The 
author  cared  not  to  grapple  closely  with  his  subject,  nor  to 
give  us  at  once  the  precise  definition  of  enthusiasm."  And, 
indeed,  here  he  does  not  appear  exactly  as  a  defender  of 
enthusiasm :  but  rather  as  mediating  between  religious  en- 
thusiasts and  polite  society,  which  regarded  their  fanaticism 
as  a  malady  needing  severe  treatment  He  is  chiefly  con- 
cerned to  impress  on  Somers  and  the  pubhc  that  a  free 
play  of  raillery  is  the  proper  cure  for  this  disease.  Else- 
where no  doubt  he  advocates  more  decidedly  such  temperate 
enthusiasm  for  beauty  and  virtue  as  he  finds  to  be  sanctioned 
by  good  taste  and  not  incompatible  with  the  character  of  a 
gentleman  :  nor  would  he  exclude  this  exaltation  from  reli- 
gion, provided  its  object  be  such  a  Supreme  Being  as  a 
polite  person  in  good  humour  feels  himself  disposed  to  re- 
cognise. But  the  resemblance  between  this  attitude  of  mind 
and  that  of  Plato  b  scarcely  so  close  as  either  he  or  his 
expositor  appears  to  think.  H.  Sidgwick. 


Noles  and  Intelligence. 

Geology, 

The  aiaolation  of  Patagonia.— Pvof.  Agassiz  has  forwarded  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  a  second  report  of  the 
expedition  in  the  U.  S.  steamer  ffassler,  of  which  he  has  the  command. 
A  great  number  of  observations  of  very  great  value  and  interest  are 
detailed  in  it,  among  others,  a  large  mass  of  evidence  supporting  -  the 
theory  of  the  glaciation  of  Patagonia.  In  one  locality  he  found  a 
pool  containing  live  marine  shells  more  than  lOO  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  showing  a  very  recent  rise  in  the  land.  He  b  inclined,  how- 
ever, to  believe  that  the  level  terraces  which  Darwin  took  for  raised 
sea-beaches  are  not  so  in  reality,  but  are  the  denuded  surfaces  of  the 
horizontal  Tertiary  deposits.  The  only  evidences  of  upheaval  met  with 
by  Agassiz  refer  to  a  period  since  the  deposition  of  the  Tertiaries,  and 
while  the  shells  now  living  already  existed,  without  pointing  to  a  rise 
by  successive  steps.  The  report  is  printed  in  full  in  the  number  of 
Nature  for  nth  July  et  seq. 

Fossil  Wood  from  the  Lower  Eooene  of  Heme  Bay. — The  Geth- 
logical  Magazine,  No.  96,  opens  with  an  interesting  article  by  ProC 
Dyer  on  the  fossil  woods  of  the  Lower  Eocene  of  Heme  Bay  and  the 
Isle  of  Thanet.  The  author  describes  and  Beures  the  microscopic 
features  of  the  wood  of  a  dicotyledonous  tree,  which  exhibits  the  peca- 
liar  structure  known  under  the  name  of  Fylose. 

Fossil  Footprints  in  the  Carboniferous  Series  of  Canada. — In  the 
same  periodical,  Mr.  Selwyn,  the  director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Canada,  notices  the  occurrence  of  some  fine  fossil  footprints  in  a 
stratum  of  dark  shale  belonging  to  the  Carboniferous  series  of  Nova 
Scotia.  These  footprints  are  described  and  figured  by  Principal 
Dawson,  who  finds  the  principal  footprints  to  be  of  two  kinds  :  a  large 
one  resembling  the  form  described  by  him  as  Sauropus  Sydnatsis^  but 
having  a  strong  claw  on  the  fifth  toe  of  the  hind  foot,  that  has  Idfl  its 
mark  strongly  impressed  upon  the  slab ;  and  a  smaller  impression, 
sometimes  trifid,  but  occasionally  showing  the  marks  of  four  or  five 
toes.  The  former,  which  has  been  named  Sauropus  unguifer^  he 
thinks  may  have  been  produced  by  Baphetes  planiccps,  the  latter 
perhaps  by  a  species  of  Dendrerpeion, 

The  Sand-pits,  Mud-volcanoes,  and  Brine-pits  of  YGtfkand.— 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Geological  Society  on  the  5th  June,  Dr.  G. 
Henderson  described  some  remarkable  circular  pits,  occurring  chiefly 
in  the  valley  of  the  Karakash  river.  These  pits  vary  in  diameter  from, 
six  to  ei^ht  feet,  and  are  from  two  to  three  feet  deep,  the  distances 
between  being  about  the  same  as  it  is  across  them.  He  explains  their 
formation  by  supposing  that  water  permeates  the  gravel  at  the  head  of 
the  valley,  and  passes  under  a  stratum  of  clay,  which  prevents  it  re- 
gaining the  surface ;  after  flowing  in  very  varying  quantities  for  irre« 
gular  periods,  it  at  length  gradually  washes  away  small  portions  of  this 
clayey  band,  while  the  sand  above  runs  through  into  the  cavities  thus 
formed,  and  produces  the  pits  described.  The  mud-volcanoes  of  Tare 
Dab  he  considers  to  arise  from  the  air  contained  in  the  water-bearing 
stratum  after  a  fall  of  rain  or  snow  becoming  churned  up  with  water 
and  mud ;  it  is  ejected  as  a  frothy  mud,  sometimes  to  a  height  of  three 
feet.  The  brine-pits  in  the  Karakash  valley  he  attributes  to  the  exces- 
sive rise  and  fall  of  the  level  of  that  river  at  various  times  ;  the  water 
which  fills  the  pits,  unless  replenished  from  time  to  time,  becomes 
gradually  concentrated  by  evaporation  till  a  strong  brine  remains. 

The  Cambrian  and  Silurian  Hooks  of  Jemtland.— The  chief  Silu- 
rian area  in  Sweden  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Storsjon,  in 
Jemtland,  and  covers  no  less  than  1920  geographical  square  miles.  Dr. 
G.  Linnarsson,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Sw^len,  describes  this  region 
in  the  Geol.  Foren,  i  Stockholm  FbrhandL  vol.  i.  p.  34,  and  notes  the 
striking  fact,  that  the  eastern  and  the  western  extensions  of  the  Silurian 
formation  of  Jemtland  exhibit  a  great  lithological  and  consequently 
also  a  palaeontological  difference.  At  places  where  limestones  are 
prevalent,  organic  remains  abound,  and  a  comparison  with  strata 
of  other  parts  of  Sweden  is  consequently  easy ;  but  in  the  western 
extension  of  the  Silurian  rocks  clay  slates  predominate  which  are 
utterly  bare  of  fossils,  so  that  it  was  only  by  means  of  a  thin  seam  of 
limestone  which  bears  Middle  Silurian  fossils  he  was  able  to  trace  the 
relationship  with  the  other  Cambrian  and  Silurian  rocks.  As  regards 
their  palaeontological  characters,  the  Jemtland  rocks  bear  a  nearer 
relationsahip  to  the  Norwegian  than  to  the  South  Swedish  Silurian 
.formations.  At  several  places  large  masses  of  metamorphic  schist  rest 
on  the  Silurian  beds,  but  as  they  have  not  yet  yielded  any  traces  of 
fossils,  their  true  relative  age  has  not  been  ascertained. 

The  Fossils  of  the  Cambrian  Books  of  Oeland. — The  Cambrian 
beds  of  West  Gothland  consist  of  sandstone  and  the  so-called  alum 
slate.  According  to  Angelin  and  Linnarsson,  the  latter  is  characterized 
by  two  distinct  faunas  :  the  lower  by  Paradoxides  and  Conocoryphe 
species,  and  the  upper  chiefly  contains  Olenides.  Up  to  the  present 
time  it  was  believed  that  in  Oeland  only  the  upper  zone  with  Olenides 
was  represented,  but  A.  Sjogren  has  found  below  this  stratum  beds 
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which  represent  the  lower  division  of  the  West  Gothland  alum  shale, 
though  diflfering  in  lithological  character.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
this  deposit,  which  has  yielded  several  new  species,  is  more  nearly 
allied  to  the  Bohemian  primordial  zone  than  to  the  rest  of  the  Cam- 
brian rocks  of  Sweden,  (Geologiska  Foreningens  i  Stockholm  Forhand- 
lingar^  vol.  i.  p.  67.)  • 

Geological  Profile  of  the  Centrsil  Chain  of  Scandmavia  between 
Oatersund,  Sweden,  and  Levanger,  Norway. — The  rocks  along  this 
line  are  classified  by  A.  E.  Tornebohm  according  to  their  relative  age  in 
the  following  manner: — I.  Primitive  rocks  and  old  granite.  2.  Slate 
of  Levanger  and  Cambrian  quartzite.  3.  Silurian  beds  ;  and  4.  For  the 
most  part  crystalline  shales  without  fossils.  These  are  of  uncertain  age, 
but  they  are  probably  not  older  than  the  Upper  Silurian.  [Suerigcs 
Geologiska  Undtrsokning^  Stockholm,  1872,  p.  24.) 

Coniferous  Remains  from  Solenhofen. — ^The  Geological  Magazine^ 
No.  95,  contains  a  paper  by  Prof.  Dyer,  in  continuation  of  a  former 
one  on  the  same  subject,  on  some  remains  of  Conifers  from  the  litho- 
graphic stone  of  Solenhofen.  He  describes  a  new  species  of  Pinus 
{P.  Solenhofenensis)^  and  gives  a  revision  of  the  genus  Athrotaxites^ 
with  description  of  two  new  species  {A,  longiranufts  and  A,  t  laxus), 
and  a  notice  of  a  new  genus,  Condylites^  probably  belonging  to  the 
Cupressineae,  and  including  a  single  new  species,  C  squaniatus, 

Flint  Implements  associated  with  Elephas  primigenius  in  the 
High-terrace  Gravels  of  the  Thames  Valley.— At  the  meeting  of 
the  Geological  Society  of  London  on  the  19th  June,  Col.  Lane  Fox 
read  a  paper  on  the  discovery  of  several  flint  implements  which  he 
found  in  association  with  Elephas  primigenius  and  other  extinct  species 
of  Mammalia.  The  author  call^  attention  to  the  presence  of  drift 
implements  in  the  high  terrace,  their  absence  in  the  mid  terrace,  and 
their  reappearance  in  the  existing  bed  of  the  Thames  ;  and  noticed  the 
great  rarity  or  absence  of  animal  remains  in  the  high  terrace,  their 
abundance  in  the  mid  terrace,'  and  the  occurrence  of  both  implements 
and  animal  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  gravel  in  both  terraces. 

The  Clay  Deposits  near  Campbeltown.— Mr.  David  Robertson,  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Glasgow,  read  a  paper  on 
the  bouldcr-cIay  section  near  Campbeltown,  which,  contrary  to  its  usual 
position  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  here  overlies  shell-bearing  clay.  The 
latter  is  dark  grey  in  colour,  and  contrasts  strongly  with  the  overlying 
boulder  clay,  which  is  of  a  full  reddish  brown.  The  shell-bearing  clay, 
as  exposed  in  the  bed  of  a  little  bum  or  streamlet  in  Tangy  Glen,  about 
six  miles  from  Campbeltown,  is  seen  standing  up  in  the  boulder  clay 
like  a  little  knoll,  and  has  doubtless  been  brought  to  that  form  by 
abrasion.  It  can  be  traced  for  a  distance  of  60  or  70  yards ;  and 
though  its  exact  depth  could  not  be  ascertained,  as  the  rock  is  seen 
at  a  short  distance  on  either  hand,  it  probably  extends  only  a  few  feet 
below  that  which  is  exposed.  The  boulder  clay  overlies  it  to  a  height  of 
50  or  60  feet.  The  latter  consists  of  50  per  cent,  of  fine  mud  and 
50  per  cent,  of  sand  and  gravel,  while  the  shell-bearing  clay  gives 
80  per  cent,  of  fine  mud  and  only  20  per  cent  of  sand  and  gravel. 
The  fossils  are  sparsely  scattered  through  this  deposit — Molluscs  in  par- 
ticular are  comparatively  rare,  the  few  found  being  chiefly  Ledapygmaea 
with  an  occasional  Leda  pernula  and  a  few  fragments  of  other  species. 
Ostracoda  and  Foraminifera  are  better  represented,  eighteen  species  of 
the  former  and  twenty-six  of  the  latter  having  been  obtained.  A  re- 
markable feature  of  the  Ostracoda  in  this  deposit  is  that  they  have 
much  in  common  with  those  found  in  the  clajfs  on  the  east  coast  of 
Scotland,  which  have  been  held  to  represent  more  purely  Arctic  types 
than  those  generally  found  in  the  west  Amongst  these  are  Cythe- 
ropteron  Montrosiense^  C.  vespertiliOy  C,  Sorbyana,  An  upper  bed, 
dipping  to  the  river  only,  contains  the  more  recent  forms  common  to 
our  raised  beaches  and  present  seas.  It  may  be  stated  that  C  vesper* 
tilio  and  C  Sorbyana  are  common  species  in  the  clays  of  Norway. 

The  Structure  of  the  Cordillera  de  los  Andes.— Dr.  Maack,  who 
was  in  charge  of  an  expedition  to  explore  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  the  Napipi  road  would  oflier  advantages  for  an  inter- 
oceanic  canal,  has  found  that  the  Cordillera  de  los  Andes  province  of 
Choc6,  New  Granada,  has  features  which  distinguish  it  from  the  rest 
of  the  range.  Throughout  the  whole  of  South  America  the  general 
strike  is  from  south  to  north,  but  in  this  province  it  changes  to  from 
east  to  west  The  Cordillera  of  the  isthmus  consists  of  several  rock 
systems;  no  high  and  wide  tableland  accompanies  it  as  has  been 
observed  in  the  South  and  Central  American  Cordilleras,  and  it 
belongs  altogether  to  a  far  more  recent  period,  being  contemporaneous 
in  short  with  the  eruption  of  basalt  and  trachyte.  {Boston  Daily 
Advertiser^  4th  Nov.  1871.) 

The  Geology  of  the  Argentine  Republic— According  to  Dr. 
G.  A.  Maack,  the  great  La  Plata  plain  chiefly  consists  along  its  western 
border  of  alluvial  deposits  from  one  to  two  feet  in  thickness,  and 
generally  formed  of  a  fine  brown  or  grey  silt  *'  Pampa  sand,"  made  up 
for  the  most  part  of  Diatomaceae,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rivers 
some  still  living  freshwater  shells.  This  covers  the  diluvium,  the  real 
Pampas  formation  (**  formation  pamp^enne"  of  d'Orb.  "  Pampean  mud" 
of  Darwin).    More  or  less  red  in  colour^  and  attaining  a  thickness  of 


10  to  60  feet,  it  consists  of  sand  and  clay  and  in  some  parts  limestone  in 
so-called  **  Tosca  concretions,"  and  is  remarkable  for  its  **  Lagunas  "  or 
"Salinas,"  and  the  gigantic  remains  oi Megatherium ^  Mylodon^  Glyp- 
todon^  Toxodon,  &c.  The  basis  of  this  Pampas  deposit  is  formed  by 
Tertiary  beds,  which  d'Orbigny  divided  into  a  systhne  guaranien  and 
sysUme  patagonien.  To  the  former  may  belong  the  lignite  beds  of 
Rio  grande  do  Sul,  in  Brazil.  The  latter  group  is  best  developed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Parand,  and  near  Vivoras,  in  Uruguay  ;  its  chief 
fossils  are  Venus  Miinstcri  and  Ostrea  patagonica ;  and  the  formation 
may  be  ranked  beside  the  Swiss  molasse.  Tertiary  beds  are  found  at  a 
depth  of  280  feet  at  Buenos  Ayres,  whence  they  seem  to  extend  right 
away  to  the  base  of  the  Cordilleras.  Other  sedimentary  rocks  are 
unknown  in  the  Pampas,'  though  the  older  Plutonic  rocks  are  met 
with  at  isolated  spots.  {Proc,  Boston  Nat,  Hist,  Soc,  vol.  xiii.  417.) 


Zoolcgy. 

We  have  received  three  parts  (Nos.  4-6)  of  the  Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Harvard  College: — No.  4  is 
intituled  "Deep- Sea  Corals,"  by  L.  F.  de  Pourtal^  (pp.  93,  with  eight 
plates).  The  corals  described  in  this  paper  were  collected  in  the  years 
1867-9,  during  the  expeditions  made  by  the  United  States  Coast 
Survey  for  the  exploration  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  more  particularly 
that  part  of  its  course  known  as  the  Straits  of  Florida,  The  greatest 
depth  at  which  the  dredge  appears  to  have  been  used  is  853  fathoms, 
between  Key  West  and  Havana.  The  families  having  apparently  the 
greatest  range  in  depth  are  the  OculinidaCy  Stylasteridae,  and  Mille- 
poridae^  and  about  fifteen  species  are  considered  to  be  characteristic  of 
the  rocky  bottom  at  greater  depths  than  1 00  fathoms.  The  explorers 
found,  moreover,  that  the  Gull  Stream,  as  far,  that  is  to  say,  as  they 
examined  it,  extends  to  the  bottom,  and  is  not  underlaid  by  a  cold 
arctic  current  running  in  an  opposite  direction,  as  has  sometimes  been 
assumed  to  account  for  the  low  temperature  at  the  bottom.  Mr.  H. 
Mitchell,  assistant  on  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  proved  experi- 
mentally that  the  Gulf  Stream  has  a  nearly  uniform  velocity  in  those 
straits,  and  a  constant  course  for  a  depth  of  600  fathoms,  although  its 
temperature  varies  40°  Fahrenheit  in  this  depth.— No.  5  is  intituled 
"The  Inmiature  State  of  the  Odonata  (Part  I. :  Sub-Family  Gomphina),'' 
by  L.  Cabot  (pp.  17,  with  three  plates).  The  larvae  of  seventeen 
species  are  described,  but  only  four  are  identified  and  placed  beyond 
any  doubt ;  all  the  others  are  determined  by  exclusion  or  supposition, 
and  some  of  them  more  or  less  doubtful — No.  6  is  a  '*  Supplement  to 
the  Ophiuridae  and  Astrophytidae^^'  by  Th.  Lyman  (pp.  18,  with  two 
plates),  in  which  some  of  the  Ophiurians  procured  by  deep-sea 
dredging  in  the  Straits  of  Florida,  as  well  as  a  few  other  species  from 
shallow  water,  are  described. 

Syrraptes  paradoxus  in  Scotland. — This  remarkable  Asiatic  bird, 
a  sudden  irruption  of  which  occurred  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  more 
particularly  in  Great  Britain  during  1863,  and  which  is  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Pallas*s  Sand-grouse,  has  made  its  appearance  again  this 
year,  four  of  them  having  been  seen  on  the  2Sth  and  29th  of  last  month 
near  Girvan,  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  It  is  at  present  uncertain  whether 
these  birds  are  fresh  arrivals  or  descendants  of  the  individuals  which 
immigrated  in  a  previous  year. 

Two  New  Sponges  firom  the  Philippine  Islands.— The  British 
Museum  has  just  received  two  new  genera  of  Sponges  that  were  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  A.  Bernhard  Meyer  at  Cebu,  the  island  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  the  beautiful  Euplectella  occurs.  One  of  these  sponges, 
named  by  Dr.  Gray  Meyerina  claviformis,  is,  indeed,  allied  to,  but 
still  more  beautiful  than,  Euplectella  \  it  is  18  inches  long,  in  shape  like 
a  cucumber,  is  slightly  bent  upon  itself,  and,  whether  regarded  in  its 
several  parts  or  its  entirety,  must  unquestionably  be  ranked  as  the  most 
exquisite  of  sponges.  The  second,  named  by  Dr.  Gray  Crateromorpha 
Meyeri,  is  of  very  different  form,  being  goblet-shaped,  and  consisting  of 
a  globular,  hollow  body  supported  by  a  contracted  stem.  The  globular 
part  is  3i  inches  wide,  and  the  stem  3i  inches  long.  Both  these  sponges 
are  marine,  and  grow  erect  in  sandy  mud,  {Ann,  and  Mag,  Nat,  Hist. 
July  and  August.) 

The  First  Dredge.— To  Otto  Friedrich  Miiller  belongs  the  honour 
of  having  invented  the  dredge.  The  Zoological  Museum  at  Cambridge, 
U.S.,  possesses  in  its  library  the  copy  of  MUller*s  Zoologia  Dauica 
used  by  Tilesius  during  Krusenstem's  voyage  round  the  world  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  Tilesius,  among  many  interesting  remarks 
written  on  the  fly-leaf,  mentions  the  dredge  invented  and  used  by 
Miiller,  and  represented  in  the  vignette  of  the  title-page.  He  pur- 
chased it  on  his  passage  to  Copenhagen  in  1803  of  Vahl,  MUUer's 
coUaborateur,  and  used  it  occasionally  during  the  voyage,  though,  as 
he  admits,  not  often,  as  he  required  the  assistance  of  several  sailors  to 
work  it,  the  rope  alone  weighing  eighty  pounds.  On  his  return,  the 
dredge  was  deposited  in  the  collection  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
St  Petersbourg. 

The  Ck>lour8  of  Insects.— Under  the  heading  of  "Mimicry  in  the 
Colours  of  Insects,"  Dr.  H.  Hagen  contributes  a  very  »nterestin^ap 
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to  the  July  number  of  the  Atno'ican  Naturalist,  He  states  that  the 
colours  of  insects  are  of  three  distinct  kinds,  viz.  colours  produced  by 
interference  of  light,  colours  of  the  epidermis,  and  colours  of  the  hypo- 
dermis.  Colours  due  to  interference  may  be  produced  in  two  different 
ways  :  eltlier  by  thin  superposed  lamellae,  as  in  the  wings  of  Diptera 
and  Neuroptera,  or  by  many  very  fine  lines  or  striae  in  very  near  juxta- 
position, as  in  Apatura  and  other  colour- changing  insects  ;  these  colours 
are  only  optical  phenomena,  and  differ  in  this  respect  from  both  of  the 
other  kinds.  The  epidermal  colours  belong  to  the  pigment  deposited 
in  the  cells  of  the  chitinized  external  skin  or  epidermis.  They  are 
mostly  metallic  blue,  green,  bronze,  golden,  silver,  black,  brown,  and 
perhaps  more  rarely  red.  They  are  very  easily  recognised,  being  per- 
sistent and  never  obliterated  or  changed  after  death.  The  hypodermal 
colours  are  situated  in  the  non-chitinized  and  soft  layer  called  the  hypo- 
dermis  by  Weismann.  They  are  mostly  brighter  and  lighter,  light 
blue  or  green,  yellow,  milk-white,  orange,  and  all  the  shades  between. 
The  hypodermal  colours  in  the  body  of  the  insects  fade  or  change,  or 
are  obliterated  after  death.  The  hypodermal  colours  are  very  often 
different  in  males  and  females  of  the  same  species  ;  the  epidermal 
colours  rarely  differ.  The  hypodermal  colours  may  change  or  be  altered 
in  some  way  in  a  male  or  female  during  its  lifetime  by  sexual  or  other 
influences ;  the  epidermal  colours  never  change  ;  the  so-called*'  mimetic" 
colours  are  probably  hypodermal.  The  hypodermal  colours  appear  to 
be  due  to  a  kind  of  photographic  action  j  the  epidermal  to  a  chemical 
process  of  combustion  or  oxidation. 

Distribution  of  Land  Molluscs  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. — 
Mr.  John  T.  Gulick  contributes  to  Nature  for  July  i8  some  new  and 
curious  particulars  respecting  the  distribution  of  a  group  of  Hclicidae 
known  as  the  Achatinellinae  in  the  different  islands  of  the  Sandwich 
archipelago.  The  group  is  characterized  by  a  spiral  twist  of  the 
columella,  generally  so  strongly  developed  that  the  columella  seems  to 
be  armed  with  a  lamellated  tooth  revolving  within  the  shell,  and  is 
peculiar  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  It  consists  of  several  genera, 
most  of  which  are  confined  to  a  single  island.  A  remarkable  develop- 
ment is  found  on  Oahu,  an  island  sixty  miles  long,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  about  fifteen  miles,  on  which  are  found  no  fewer  than  about 
185  Achatinellinae^  all,  with  only  one  or  two  exceptions,  peculiar  to  the 
island.  Nearly  all  the  species  are  confined  to  the  forest  regions  skirting 
two  ranges  of  mountains,  about  forty  miles  long  by  five  or  six  wide  ; 
and  even  here  no  one  of  the  species  is  distributed  over  even  one-half  of 
this  small  mountain  range,  being  mostly  restricted  to  areas  of  from  one 
to  five  miles  in  length.  Each  mountain  valley  has  its  own  varieties, 
and  in  many  cases  its  own  species  ;  and  the  same  remarkably  restricted 
distribution  of  species  is  found  in  the  other  islands  of  the  group.  Nearly 
all  the  species  of  one  genus  found  on  one  mountain  range  are  connected 
by  varieties  presenting  very  minute  gradations  of  form  and  colour. 
Species  of  the  same  genus  on  different  islands  are  not  so  completely 
connected  by  interrogate  forms.  The  degree  of  difference  between 
the  several  species  of  the  same  group  is  in  proportion  to  their  separation 
in  space.  Nearly  allied  species,  occupying  neighbouring  localities,  pass 
from  one  to  the  other  by  all  the  intermediate  gradations  of  form  and 
colour,  while  those  whose  homes  are  separated  by  a  distance  of  eight  or 
ten  miles  cannot  be  connected  by  minute  gradations  without  bringing 
in  some  of  the  forms  occupying  the  intermediate  territory.  Mr.  Gulick 
is  however  imable  to  account  for  these  differences  by  natural  selection, 
survival  of  the  fittest,  or  any  other  theory.  The  conditions  under 
which  the  allied  species  live  are  so  completely  similar  that  it  does  not 
appear  what  ground  there  can  be  for  difference  in  the  characters  best 
fitting  the  possessors  for  survival  in  the  different  valleys  in  which  they 
are  found.  The  ground  species  are  mostly  dextral,  while  the  arboreal 
species  are  chiefly  sinistral,  though  this  rule  is  not  without  exception. 


Physics, 

Earthlight  on  the  Moon.— Prof.  Shaler,  of  Harvard,  who  has 
devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon  when 
illuminated  by  the  light  of  the  sun-lit  earth,  has  communicated  his 
observations  to  the  Philos.  Magazine  for  August.  With  the  1 5 -inch 
Mertz  of  the  university  observatory  it  is  possible  to  see  all  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  topography  of  the  dark  region  illuminated  only 
with  this  earthsliine.  The  eye  is  unable  to  recognise  the  craters  by 
light  and  shade,  the  light  being  too  feeble,  besides  being  too  vertical ; 
the  relief  is  due  to  the  difference  in  the  light-reflecting  power  of  the 
various  features  of  the  topography.  Whatever  becomes  very  brilliant 
under  the  vertical  illumination  of  the  full  moon  shines  out  with  a  sin- 
gidar  distinctness  when  lit  by  our  eartli's  light.  W^hen  the  moon  is  not 
over  twenty-four  hours  old,  she  is  at  her  best  for  observation.  The 
author  was  able  to  recognise  nearly  all  the  craters  of  the  darkened 
part  that  are  over  fifteen  miles  in  diameter,  and  probably  one-half  the 
bands  which  show  with  a  power  of  100  when  the  moon  is  full. 

The  Atmospheres  of  the  Fixed  Stars.— The  first  annual  report  of 
the  observatory  of  Bothkamp,  edited  by  H.  C.  Vogel,  the  director, 


contains  very  important  results,  which  extend  our  knowledge  of  the  branch 
of  astronomical  science  that  Miller  and  Huggins  may  be  said  to  have 
founded.   The  following  red  stars  were  examined :  o  Orionis,  a  Herculis, 
i3  Persei,  and  R  Leonis  Minoris,  and  gave  spectra  that  agree  perfectly 
in  exhibiting  a  series  of.  broad  dull  absorption  bands  having  sharply 
defined  boundaries  on  the  side  next  the  violet.     In  the  spectrum  of 
a  Orionis  {Betelgeux)  many  lines  were  measured  and  compared  with 
those  in  Angstrom's  atlas  of  the  solar  spectrum,  and  the  presence  of 
sodium,  calcium,  magnesium,   iron,  and  bismuth,  determined  with  a 
high  degree  of  probability.     The  presence  of  hydrogen  is  uncertain,  for 
in  that  portion  of  the  stellar  spectrum  which  should  be  occupied  by  IfiS, 
the  second  hydrogen  line,  a  dim  band  only  is  observed,  and  Ha  and 
H7  are  altogether  absent.   The  lines  of  a  Herculis  conclusively  indicate 
the  presence  of  sodium,  magnesium,  and  iron,  and  probably  that   of 
calcium  and  tin.    The  spectrum  of  another  red  star,  a  Bootis  (Arcturr/s)^ 
differs  greatly  from  those  of  the  four  above  mentioned.     It  contains,  in 
the  place  of  bands,  several  sharp  lines  that  could  be  measured  with 
great  exactness,  and  resembles  most  nearly  the  solar  spectrum,  but   is 
distinguished  from  it  by  certain  lines  between  D  and  ^,  not  present  in 
the  sun,  and  by  a  dearth  of  lines  in  the  red  and  blue.    Ho  and  HjS  were 
detected  with  difficulty,  and  H7  not  at  all,  only  a  dull  dark  band  being 
seen  near  G.     A  comparison  with  the  lines  of  typical  spectra  was  more 
easily  made  than  in  the  case  of  o  Orionis,  and  the  presence  of  hydrogen, 
sodium,   calcium,   magnesium,   iron,   and  chromium  determined  with 
certainty,  and  that  of  barium,  manganese,  and  silver  rendered  highly 
probable.     Though  in  the  brilliant  spectrum  of  Sirius  the  hydrogen 
lines  are  astonishingly  prominent,  the  groups  of  lines  are  otherwise  so- 
weak  that  it  is  only  possible  to  recognise  with  certainty  the  two  sodium 
lines  D  and  the  magnesium  line  If.     The  spectrum  of  the  variable  star 
fi  Lyrae  is  peculiar  in  having  a  continuous  ground  on  which  bright 
instead  of  dark  lines  are  seen.     Of  three  more  striking  than  the  rest, 
one  near  the  D  line  is  the  most  intense,  a  second  is  on  the  boundary  of 
the  blue,  and  the  third  a  little  short  of  G.     The  positions  of  the  three 
were  determined  with  great  accuracy,  and  their  values  in  wave-lengths 
are :    587*5,    485*9,   and   434,   the   limit    of    error  being  within    o'Z 
millionths  of  I  mm.     The  first  line  is  rather  more  refrangible  than  I), 
and  agrees  with  the  one,  usually  termed  D„  first  noticed  in  the  pro- 
tuberances ;  the  two  others  are  hydrogen  lines.     Besides  these,  other 
bright  Unes  were  seen,  one  lying  between  D  and  C,  the  other  probably 
being  d  of  the  solar  spectrum,  and  corresponding  with  magnesium.  {£>^r 
Naturforschery  No.  27.) 

The  Meteorio  Shower  of  30th  April  — Ist  May.— This  meteor 
stream,  the  apparent  position  of  whose  radiant  point  is  found  by 
Schiaparelli  to  be  in  the  Northern  Crown,  R.A.  237°,  N.P.D.  ^^^  and 
which  has  also  been  recognised  by  R.  P.  Greg,  was,  according  to  D. 
Kirkwood  {Atner.  Jour.  Science^  July,  52),  a  more  conspicuous  object  in 
earlier  times.  Meteoric  displays  are  recorded  by  Quetelct  to  have 
occurred  on  this  day,  A.D.  927  and  A.D.  934,  and  it  is  considered  liy 
the  author  that,  this  stream  of  meteors  may  be  connected  in  its  origin 
with  the  comet  which  passed  its  perihelion  about  the  29th  April, 
B.C  136. 

The  Altitudes  of  Aurorae. — A  paper  on  this  subject  in  Pogg.  Ann. 
No.  5,  contains  the  results  of  observations  of  the  aurora  of  the  4lh 
February,  made  by  Galle  and  Reimann,  at  the  observatory  at  Breslau. 
Fourteen  determinations  made  independently  by  these  observers  in- 
dicate a  mean  height  of  fifty-five  geog^phical  miles  for  the  auroral  rays. 
It  appears  probable  that  light  is  developed  at  even  a  less  altitude  than 
this,  at  forty  miles,  or  what  is  practically  the  limit  of  the  atmosphere, 
where,  according  to  the  observations  of  Liais,  in  Brazil,  the  last  traces 
of  reflected  sunlight  are  to  be  detected,  and  the  ignition  of  meteors  is 
assumed  to  occur.  The  magnitude  of  the  rays  was  not  determined, 
but  they  are  believed  by  these  observers  to  have  an  average  length  of 
forty  miles. 

The  Electricsd  Condition  of  Gas  Flames.— Prof.  Trowbridge, 
of  Harvard,  publishes  a  paper  on  this  subject  in  the  A  mer.  Jour.  Science 
for  July,  page  5.  He  finds — i.  That  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner  b 
negative  while  positive  electricity  accumulates  on  the  burner  itself,  if  it 
be  a  good  conductor ;  when  made  of  non-conducting  material,  no 
charge  is  noticed  at  the  top  of  the  flame.  2.  The  stratutn  of  air  in 
contact  with  the  outer  cone  of  flame  is  slightly  charged  with  positive 
electricity,  the  partly  consumed  gas  of  the  inner  cone  being  neutral. 
3.  The  presence  of  flames  tends  to  change  the  nature  of  the  atmospheric 
electricity  at  any  given  place,  reducing  a  positive  tension  to  a  feebly 
negative  one.  As  the  electricity  of  air  during  cloudy  and  rainy- 
weather  is  generally  negative,  or  at  the  most  feebly  positive,  the 
author  considers  that  his  observations  in  some  degree  warrant  the 
popular  idea  that  great  fires  are  followed  by  a  change  in  the  atmo- 
sphere inducing  rain. 

The  Bulletin  de  PAcad.  royale  des  Sciettces  de  Belgique^  No.  3,  has  a 
paper  by  J.  C.  Houzeau  on  a  ready  method  of  calculating  lunar  phases. 
It  IS  especially  intended  for  the  use  of  students  of  histor}',  and,  with 
the  help  of  the  four  tables  appended  to  it,  enables  them'  to  perforn\ 
calculations  of  this  kind  with  ease. 
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Philology. 

The  'Hominal  Suffix  ya  in  Indo-Q-ermanio.  [1st  in  der  indo- 
germanischen  Grundsprache  dn  nominales  Suffix  ia  odfr  statt  dessert 
.ya  ^tnzuseizdn  f    Von  Theodor  Benfey.] 

The  Origin  sead  Worms  of  the  Indo-G^ermanio  Optative.  [  Cufder  die 
Entstehung  und  die Fonmndes  indogermaniscken  Opiaiiv  (Potential) ^ 
so  wie  iiber  das  Futurum  auf  sanskritisch  sy4mi  u.  s.  w.  Von 
Theodor  Benfey.]  (Publications  of  Gottingcn  Scientific  Society.) 
Gottingen :  Dietrich. 

Professor  Benfey  has  reprinted  these  two  papers  from  the 
Transactions  of  the  Gottingen  Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaften, 
Their  titles  are  not  ambitious  :  but  the  importance,  at  least 
of  the  second  paper,  for  comparative  grammarians  is  very 
considerable.  In  both  of  them  is  clearly  seen  the  writer's 
acute  and  many-sided  intellect :  whether  we  agree  with  them 
or  not,  we  learn  from  them. 

The  first  (which  in  one  way  is  introductory  to  the  second) 
aims  at  proving  that  a  nominal  suffix  which  has  played 
an  important  part  in  Indo-European  languages  had  for 
its  original  form  ia^  not  ya^  as  all  philologers  had  hitherto 
believed :  in  other  words,  tliat  it  was  a  dissyllable,  not  a 
monosyllable — ^a  circumstance  which  of  itself  raises  a  pre- 
sumption against  the  new  view,  when  we  remember  the 
undoubted  antiquity  of  the  suffix.  The  new  evidence  is 
the  occurrence  in  the  Vedas  (clearly  shown  by  Professor 
Benfey)  of  both  the  monosyllabic  and  dissyllabic  form  of 
the  suffix,  whereas  in  classical  Sanskrit,  as  is  well  known, 
the  former  alone  occurs.  Which  form  is  more  frequent  in 
Vedic  writings  is  not  certain ;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  material : 
the  dissyllabic  form  is  found  there  abundantly ;  and  occurs 
also  in  Pali  and  the  Prikrits.  Which  form  was  the  older  ? 
The  professor  argues  from  the  general  improbability  of  so 
extensive  a  diaeresis  of  ya  into  /a,  in  default  of  parallel 
cases,  and  from  the  special  improbability  of  so  exceptional 
a  change  in  Sanskrit,  where  the  general  tendency  is  to  avoid 
hiatus  :  from  the  regular  process  of  the  formation  of  words, 
to  wit,  the  meeting  of  open  vowels  in  the  amalgamation  of 
the  component  parts ;  which  vowels  are  at  first  pronounced 
distinctly,  afterwards  phonetic  change  occurs  in  order  to 
avoid  hiatus :  from  some  indications  given  by  the  Sanskrit 


accentuation ;  and,  lastly,  from  the  fact  that  the  suffix  un- 
doubtedly appears  as  to  in  Greek  and  io  in  Latin.  From  these 
arguments,  but  more  especially  from  this  agreement  of  the 
three  languages,  whose  records  are  much  the  oldest  which 
we  possess,  he  concludes  that  the  original  form  of  the  suffix 
was  /«,  which  afterwards,  in  the  Asiatic  and  North  European 
languages,  passed  into  ya. 

Professor  Benfe/s  argument  undoubtedly  disturbs  the 
quiet  possession  of  the  received  theory.  Yet  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  that  too.  The  agreement  of  the  three 
languages — Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin — ^would  be  much 
more  striking  if  the  two  last  had  possessed  the  7-sound  :  the 
few  cases  where  it  seems  to  occur  in  Latin,  e.  g.  Pompeius^ 
are  scarcely  to  be  regarded.  Greek  and  Latin  could  not 
change  from  /  to  y  :  the  other  languages,  which  had  both 
sounds,  could  change  as  easily  from  the  one  as  from  the 
other.  The  solution,  therefore,  of  the  question  in  favour  of 
ya  rests  not  merely  (as  Professor  Benfey  says)  on  a  numerical 
preponderance  in  its  favour,  which  would  certainly  not  be 
conclusive ;  the  nature  of  the  evidence  on  the  two  sides  is 
different :  the  evidence  which  can  be  drawn  from  Greek  and 
Latin  is  much  less  conclusive.  Further,  it  seems  to  me  hard 
to  separate  the  history  of  the  nominal  suffix  ya  from  the 
verbal  suffixes — formative  and  inflectional — of  the  same 
form  :  nor,  I  think,  does  Professor  Benfey  altogether  wish  to 
do  so.  But  the  manifold  forms  which  the  formative  ya  takes 
in  Greek  become  in  this  way  very  unintelligible.  Once 
derive  them  from  a  sound  which  the  Greeks  could  not  pro- 
nounce, and  therefore  endeavoured  in  many  different  ways 
to  avoid,  and  all  is  plain.  -But  why  should  there  be  such 
variety  from  original  /Vj,  a  combination  to  which  the  Greeks 
had  no  objection?  Lastly,  the  occurrence  of  w  beside ^a 
in  Vedic  undoubtedly  is  easiest  to  understand  on  the  pro- 
fessor's hypothesis — that  ia  was  original,  but  began  to  pass 
into  ya  in  the  age  of  the  Vedic  hymns  (both  forms  fiien 
existing),  and  was  altogether  lost  in  the  classic  period.  But 
the  very  theory  by  which  he  explains  the  curious  occurrence 
of  both  forms  in  the  same  literature  may  help  us  to  under- 
stand how  ya  could  pass  for  a  time  and  to  some  extent  into 
/f7,  and  yet  be  fully  re-established  ag^in.  The  Vedic  language^ 
Professor  Benfey  says,  is  an  artificial  language — derived, 
indeed,  but  yet  quite  distinct,  from  the  popular  speech.  I 
quite  agree :  and  is  it  not  just  in  such  a  language  as  this 
that  an  artificial  diaeresis  might  be  expected  ? — ^a  diaeresis 
which  never  established  itself  in  the  popular  speech,  which 
retained  the  original  sound  ya,  I  do  not  think  that  we 
should  expect  Vedic  peculiarities  of  the  sort  to  pass  into 
the  popular  Sanskrit  Professor  Max  Miiller's  remarks  on 
the  license  of  pronunciation  allowed  in  the  Vedic  hymns 
{Rig'Veda-Sanhita^  vol.  i.  preface,  p.  Ixxvi)  seem  to  me 
pertinent  here. 

The  second  paper  before  us  is  an  enquiry  into  the  origin 
of  the  optative.  In  this  enquiry  is  involved  a  larger  question 
— as  the  professor  points  out — whether  the  principle  origin- 
ally laid  down  by  Bopp,  that  such  fomiations  were  com- 
pounded out  of  pre-existing  words,  not  roots,  or  at  all  events 
out  of  a  root  and  a  word,  is  to  be  still  maintained,  as  against 
the  newer  theory,  tliat  the  changes  of  meaning  in  the  moods 
were  expressed  by  the  insertion  of  probably  pronominal 
roots.  Bopp  held  tliat  the  optative- suffix  was  ya^  formed 
from  a  root  /,  "  to  wish,"  with  the  suffix  a  :  from  this 
primary  sense  of  wishing  he  thought  that  the  other  powers 
of  the  optative  could  be  deduced.  Professor  Benfey  adopts 
this  view,  with  modifications  designed  to  meet  one  or  two 
difficulties  in  it  The  first  difficulty  is  the  assumption  by 
Bopp  of  the  special  Sanskrit  phonetic  law  (by  which  ?  +  rtr 
became  ya)  in  order  to  get  the  ground-form  applicable  to 
all  Indo-European  languages.     To  this  difficiUtv^hich  i§- 
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considerable  though  not  fatal,  because  /  might  have  passed 
into  y  in  Indo-European  (which  possessed  both  sounds)  and 
then  been  reinstated  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Professor  Benfey 
adds  an  objection  to  the  insertion  of  ya  before  the  personal 
endings.  I  do  not  understand  Bopp  as  necessarily  maintain- 
ing such  an  insertion  :  it  is  contrary  to  his  principle  above 
stated  :  but  undoubtedly  Benfe/s  objection  to  the  insertion 
of  such  verbal  roots  is  supported  by  all  analogy.  His  own 
view  is  that  the  optative  forms  (which  are  three  in  Sanskrit 
and  more  in  Greek)  do  not  spring  from  one  common  origin — 
hut  from  different  tenses  of  a  verb  /,  "  to  wish,"  which  he  agrees 
with  Bopp  in  looking  on  as  the  radical  idea  of  the  mood. 
These  tenses  are  the  present  and  imperfect — indicative  and 
conjunctive — both  of  tiiie  simple  verb  t  and  of  the  same  verb 
as  a  base  with  a  suffix  a.  From  the  imperfect  of  the  simple 
verb  t-dm  (t-m),  is,  t-f,  &c.  we  get  the  Sanskrit  forms  of  the 
first  conjugation  (d/iareyam,  bhares,  &c.),  the  Greek  ordinary 
forms  (except  the  first  person  <^cpotfti  in  common  use,  but 
the  archaic  first  person)  <f>€po'iv,  <^^o-t9»  &c.,  and  the  Latin 
(ntuxQs  feres  ((or  fera-ts),  &c.  The  other  usual  forms  he  gets 
from  the  imperfect  conjunctive  of  the  base  ia,  i.  e.  tdm,  tdsy 
&c. — ^which  give  the  Sanskrit  forms  of  the  second  conjugation 
-ydm,  -yds,  &c.,  the  Greek  -tiyv,  -1175,  &c.,  the  old  Latin  -iSm, 
'tis,  &c.  {e.g.  in  siem),  and  the  Gothic  jau,  els,  &c.  The 
middle  voice  of  the  Sanskrit  is  the  imperfect  indicative 
middle  of  the  simple  verb,  Ima,  t-sa,  &c. — but,  it  must  be 
confessed,  with  some  strange  changes  of  termination.  Other 
Greek  forms  are  ingeniously  fitted  into  their  respective 
holes :  <l>€po'Lfu  is  the^indicative  present  of  the  simple  verb — 
meaning  simply,  "  I  wish  to  bear'*:  forms  like  ruj/reio,  nJi/rcta?, 
&:c.  are  given  to  the  imperfect  of  the  base,  tarn,  tas,  &c.  : 
the  Homeric  conjunctives  tfcw/s,  fi^cOe-iy,  &c.  are  present 
conjunctives  of  the  base ;  8a/x€ta>  is  the*  base  present  either 
conjunctive  or  indicative ;  Oe-Co-fi^y  is  the  indicative  either 
present  or  imperfect :  lastly,  the  indicative  present,  t-d-mi, 
l-a-st,  &c.,  when  attached  to  the  root  as  (es)  "to  be,"  gives 
the  future ;  in  Sanskrit  -sydmi,  in  Greek  -o-co  through  crto), 
and  in  Latin  ero  for  es-io. 

All  this  is  extremely  ingenious,  and  holds  together  well. 
There  is  nothing  improbable  in  this  application  of  many 
forms  to  denote  one  category :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  in 
accordance  with  all  we  know  of  the  principles  of  language. 
I  wish  to  point  out  some  difficulties  in  the  theory ;  but  I 
fully  recognise  that  Professor  Benfey  has  made  out  a  very 
fair  case  with  the  evidence  he  has  to  deal  with  :  he  candidly 
lays  claim  to  no  more. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  quite  impossible  to  prove  that 
the  vowel  i  was  ever  long  in  the  optative  of  either  Greek  or 
Latin.  In  siem  it  was  short,  and  the  Greek  admits  of  no 
proof  either  way.  Professor  Benfey  seems  to  recognise  the 
difficulty  at  p.  9,  where  he  speaks  of  ot  becoming  ot  in 
Greek,  and  gives  /coin;  from  ki  as  an  instance.  But  there  is 
no  proof  that  the  root  ki  was  long  in  Greek :  I  believe  it  to 
have  been  short  in  Graeco- Italian,  as  shown  by  Latin  quies, 
&c.  But  it  is  essential  to  any  establishment  of  the  professor's 
theory  that  it  should  be  proved  to  be  long,  or  at  least  to 
show  some  traces  of  its  having  been  so :  for  otherwise  the 
sense  "  to  wish ''  falls  to  the  ground.  Indeed  there  is  but 
unsatisfactory  proof  for  this  root.  Professor  Benfey  regards 
it  as  =  i  +  i,  the  intensive  of  /,  "  to  go,"  in  the  sense  of 
applying  to  a  person,  requesting,  wishing :  then  from  wish- 
ing, he  devises  a  transition  through  possibility  to  potentiality, 
.  in  order  to  account  for  all  the  meanings  of  the  verb.  Now 
it  does  not  seem  easy  to  establish  the  sense  of  wishing  for  t 
even  in  Vedic :  in  common  Sanskrit  the  sense  does  not 
occur :  and  Professor  Benfey  himself  has  some  excellent 
jemarks  (p.  21)  on  the  fact  that  in  a  living  language  a  word 
never  really  has  too  distinct  senses  at  the  skme  time  :  it  has 


one  sense,  though  under  special  circumstances  it  may  be 
applied  to  express  another:  and  consequently  it  is  im- 
probable that  i  should  really  have  had  the  special  sense  of 
wishing,  here  assumed  to  be  so  old,  when  it  actually  means 
"  to  request "  in  Vedic.  In  Greek  and  Latin  we  find  no  J ; 
we  have  f,  "  to  go  "  :  the  Greek  lorrf^  and  i/xcpos  may  point 
to  a  secondary  root  is  with  the  desired  sense  :  the  nearest 
form  is  the  Homeric  Ujxofo^,  which  exactly  corresponds  to 
the  Vedic  iyamdna ;  but  too  much  dependence  must  not  be 
placed  on  the  length  of  the  vowel  here  :  it  is  short  in  Zcyrai 
{0(i.  xxii.  304) ;  and  cases  like  a^amros,  Sn-ovcco-dat,  &c., 
where  a  short  vowel  is  artificially  lengthened  when  followed 
by  two  or  three  others,  are  too  conamon  in  Homer  for  us  to 
feel  certain  about  this  one. 

In  the  next  place,  does  the  syntax  of  the  different  lan- 
guages, in  which  the  mood  occurs,  countenance  the  view 
that  "  wish  "  (or  "  power  ")  was  the  primary  sense  of  the 
mood?  In  Latin  the  mood  was  absorbed  into  the  sub- 
junctive ;  but  this  very  absorption  points  to  a  similarity  of 
function  and  origin.  In  Sanskrit,  it  seems  in  the  main 
conditional :  but  here  we  must  wait  for  fuller  information  on 
the  most  important  subject  of  Vedic  syntax  from  Professor 
Benfey  himself.  When,  however,  in  classical  Sanskrit  we 
find  (e.  g.  Naia,  i.  30)  vi^shtdyd  vifishtena  sahgamo  guffovdn 
bhmfet,  we  seem  to  have  a  perfectlv  parallel  usage  to  the 
Homeric  (e.  g.  Od.  iii.  231)  pctd  ^€os  y  iO^Xxai^  kclL  n/Xo^cy 
avSpa  o-ouixrot:  that  is  to  say,  a  direct  statement  diffeiing 
from  the  indicative  only  by  the  introduction  of  more  or  less 
uncertainty ;  the  statement  of  a  conception,  not  of  a  fact 
Now  this  usage  is  frequent  in  Homer ;  in  Attic  Greek  it  is 
hardly  traceable  :  while  the  sense  of  wishing,  and  of  poten- 
tiality (with  av  or  K€v),  are  comparatively  rare  in  Homeric 
Greek,  but  fully  established  in  Attic.  This  surely  does  not 
point  to  wishing  as  the  primary  sense  of  the  mood.  Again, 
it  is  well  known  that  the  subjunctive  and  optative  are  used 
in  Homer  to  express  the  same  kind  of  idea,  only  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  certainty.  In  the  line,  oAAov  k  ixOcufnfcn 
PporS^v,  iXXov  K€  <f>iXoirj  {Od.  iv.  692),  the  optative  is  no  whit 
more  potential  than  the  subjunctive.  So  far  as  sense  goes, 
I  can  see  no  reason  for  treating  the  optative  as  a  different 
kind  of  formation  from  the  subjunctive.  I  do  not  know 
whether  Professor  Benfey  would  now  form  that  mood  on  the 
same  principle  as  his  optative :  but  in  his  excellent  Kuru 
Sanskrit'Grammatik,  while  confessing  doubt  on  the  matter, 
he  seems  to  acquiesce  in  the  usual  explanation  of  the  a 
of  the  subjunctive,  naniely,  that  it  is  an  inserted  element 
adding  uncertainty  to  the  verb.  Now  if  this  explanation  is 
the  best  that  can  be  given  for  the  subjunctive  suffix  a,  why 
should  it  not  be  tenable  for  the  optative  suffix  ya  ?  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  received  view  is  internally  probable, 
by  which  both  a  and  ya  are  regarded  as  demonstrative 
roots  :  I  hold  to  the  opinion  that  the  relative  sense  of  ya 
is  later.  In  this  explanation  we  have  the  analogy  of  tiie 
augment  to  help  us :  only  the  same  element  is  attached  to 
a  different  portion  of  the  word,  naturally  to  avoid  confusion. 
I  take  the  steps  to  be  these :  <l>€pt{T)i  =  '*  he  bears,"  ^f^ipnrjfjC) 
(with  the  inserted  a)  =  "  he  bears  there  "  =  "  he  bears  not  here 
but  elsewhere  "  =  "  his  bearing  is  present  to  the  mind  only  "  = 
"  he  may  be  conceived  of  as  bearing."  The  same  explanation 
holds  for  the  optative,  probably  a  later  formation  and  possibly 
to  denote  greater  remoteness.  Hence  the  subjunctive,  as 
giving  the  nearer  event,  can  be  used  to  express  greater 
probability:  also  as  dealing  with  an  object  near  at  hand 
it  gets  its  well-knowTi  usages  to  express  doubt  and  question- 
ing with  reference  to  immediate  action.  The  optative,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  formed  by  the  stronger  suffix,  can  express 
a  greater  degree  of  uncertainty,  a  more  remote  consequence, 
and  a  wish,  realised  as  a  mere  conception. 
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It  is,  no  doubt,  a  strong  point  against  this  theory  that  it 
gives  no  explanation  of  the  almost  universal  change  of  ya 
to  y&  in  this  suffix.  The  long  a  before  m  in  the  Sanskrit 
first  person  singular  and  plural  may  be  explained  by  the 
nature  of  the  following  sound — compare  the  extraordinarily 
disproportionate  number  of  lengthenings  before  /x  in  Homer 
— and  the  dual  -dva  may  have  followed  on  analogy.  But 
no  physiological  reason,  so  far  as  I  know,  can  be  assigned 
for  lengthening  a  vowel  before  s  or  /.  This  difficulty  then 
must  be  admitted.  John  Peile. 


China's  Plaoe  in  Philology.  An  Attempt  to  show  that  the  Languages 
of  Europe  and  Asia  have  a  Common  Origin.  By  Joseph  Edkins. 
Triibner,  1 87 1. 

The  first  part  of  the  problem  alluded  to  in  this  tide,  China's 
place  in  philology,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  important  of  linguistic  questions ;  and  no  one  can  be 
better  qualified  to  answer  it  than  Mr.  Edkins,  whose  know- 
ledge of  Chinese  and  its  dialects  is  at  once  extensive  and 
accurate.  But  instead  of  restricting  himself  to  this  first  part 
of  the  subject  and  investigating  the  phonetic  and  gram- 
matical forms  of  Chinese  in  connection  with  other  mono- 
syllabic languages  (Annamese,  Siamese,  Burmese,  and 
Thibetan),  the  author  descends  from  the  scientific  to  the 
theological  level  by  attempting  to  prove  that  the  languages 
of  Asia  and  Europe  proceed  from  a  common  origin.  Even 
if  this  could  be  done — and  in  the  attempt  the  principal 
question  is  made  to  appear  of  secondary  importance — we 
are  at  a  loss  to  imagine  what  the  author  supposes  himself  to 
have  gained  thereby ;  for  his  object,  as  his  theological  attitude 
plainly  shows,  is  to  prove  the  unity  of  all  races,  and  for  this 
it  would  have  been  necessary  to  adduce  the  languages  of 
Africa  and  the  New  World,  which  he  entirely  omits  to  do. 
Apart  from  this  error,  into  which  a  philologist  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  ought  scarcely  to  have  fallen,  the  method 
followed  in  his  work  is  not  exactly  on  a  level  with  the  present 
standard  of  scientific  enquiry.  Mr.  Edkins  fares  no  better 
than  Xylander  in  his  well-known  book,  Das  Sprachgeschlecht 
der  Jttaneriy  when  he  allows  himself  to  compare  Chinese  and 
Mongolian  words  with  Greek  and  Sanskrit  ones,  and  Thibetan 
with  Hebrew,  without  considering  the  possibiUty  of  the 
origin  suggested  in  each  individual  case.  Thus  before  in- 
vestigating the  formal  or  phonetic  elements  with  sufficient 
accuracy,  he  lays  hold  on  certain  morphological  or  syn- 
tactical coincidences,  which,  as  is  well  known,  can  only 
be  relied  upon  when  the  first  two  points  have  been  already 
cleared  up. 

The  author's  observations  in  chap.  iv.  on  the  origin  of 
language  were  evidendy  written  in  ignorance  of  the  labours 
of  Steinthal  and  L.  Geiger,  a  pardonable  circumstance  con- 
sidering his  residence  at  Pekin ;  but  some  of  the  views  which 
he  imparts  are  such  as  even  a  theologian— in  Darwin's 
native  land — ought  not  to  introduce  into  a  work  of  scientific 
pretensions. 

We  fail  to  see  how  the  enquiry  into  China's  place  in 
philology  is  furthered  by  the  author's  declaring  the  Chinese 
to  be  "  Hamites  who  migrated  eastwards  before  the  building 
of  the  tower  of  Babel,"  fir  certainly  no  philologist  would  take 
such  a  statement  upon  faith,  and  to  those  who  would,  the  whole 
question  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  The  author  is  also  in 
error  in  maintaining,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  chapter, 
that  the  Himalayan  languages  are  more  modem  than 
Chinese ;  on  the  contrary,  according  to  the  latest  researches, 
they  as  well  as  the  other  monosyllabic  languages  belong  to 
a  much  older  phase  of  phonetic  development  than  Chinese. 

In  spite  of  these  defects,  to  which  must  be  added  the 
numerous  inaccuracies  in  transcription  of  Indo-Germanic  and 


Semitic  words,  the  book  contains  many  valuable  remarks 
upon  the  languages  of  Upper  India;  and  especially  the 
greater  part  of  what  the  author  communicates  from  the  rich 
stores  of  his  sinological  learning  is  at  once  new  and  of  the 
highest  interest  for  philologers.  Friedrich  Muller. 


A  Grammar  of  the  Urdu  or  Hindustani  Language. 
By  John  Dowson.    Triibner. 

This  grammar  belongs  to  the  best  sort  of  those  intended  for 
practical  use  and  convenience.  It  gives  all  the  grammatical 
materials  and  the  rules  of  syntax  with  completeness  and 
brevity,  which  should  make  it  fully  answer  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended. 

There  is  however  one  essential  defect  which  it  shares  with 
all  the  Urdu  grammars  that  have  hitherto  appeared,  that  of 
ignoring  the  importance  of  comparative  philology.  When 
it  is  found  that  languages  of  older  formation  such  as  Latin, 
Greek,  or  Gothic,  cannot  be  thoroughly  understood  without 
applying  the  comparative  method  and  assimilating  the  results 
of  modem  philology,  the  same  must  be  even  more  certainly 
the  case  witiii  a  quite  modem  language  such  as  Urdu,  which 
is  more  nearly  parallel  to  the  Romance  dialects.  Just  as  it 
is  impossible  to  obtain  a  really  scientific  insight  into  any  of 
the  Romance  languages  without  reference  to  Latin,  so  it  is 
impossible  to  comprehend  any  form  in  Urdu,  which  belongs 
to  the  linguistic  treasury  of  India,  without  recurring  to  Pali, 
Prakrit,  and  Sanskrit  And  that  this  is  not  a  matter  of  in- 
difference even  to  the  practical  student  appears  from  the 
rule  discussed  on  p.  113,  "The  Agent  Case,"  which,  as  the 
author  himself  observes  in  the  preface  (xiii),  can  only  be 
understood  by  the  help  of  Sanskrit. 

The  scientific  study  of  the  languages  of  modem  India  is 
especially  incumbent  on  English  scholars ;  no  one  in  Europe 
has  so  close  a  concem  with  these  languages,  which  possess  a 
rich  popular  literature,  and  it  may  even  be  hoped  that 
Sanskrit  literature  will  be  enriched  and  supplemented  by 
their  study. 

As  much  unexpected  light  was  thrown  by  the  Romance 
languages  upon  the  history  of  Latin  (cf  Schuchardt's  excel- 
lent work),  certainly  a  profounder  study  of  the  new  Indian 
dialects  would  explain  many  obscurities  in  Sanskrit.  The 
Sanskrit  lexicon,  in  particular,  which  at  present,  like  the 
Arabian,  contains  an  amalgamation  of  the  most  discordant 
elements,  might  be  thoroughly  sifted,  and  dialectic  differences 
certainly  would  come  to  light  as  the  popular  languages  were 
investigated.  But  to  attain  this  result,  the  matter  must  be 
viewed  from  different  sides,  and  in  the  first  place  a  zeal  for 
the  scientific  study  of  the  popular  dialects  must  be  awakened. 

Friedrich  Muller. 


M.  SHAPIRA. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ACADEMY. 

Sir,— In  the  Athenaeum  of  to-day  there  is  a  letter,  dated  Jerusalem, 
July  24,  1872,  and  signed  **H.  J.,  which  rives  an  account  of  **the 
excavations  in  search  of  antiquities  in  Moab,  which  are  heing  carried 
on  under  the  auspices  of  M.  Shapira,"  and  which  **have  proved 
surprisingly  successful."  Allow  me  to  repeat  the  warning  which  I 
gave  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Academy.  There  was  shown  to  me 
some  weeks  ago,  at  the  British  Museum,  a  drawing  of  the  lop  of  a 
pillar,  sent  home  by  M.  Shapira.  On  it  were  figures  of  animals  and 
an  inscription,  partly  in  Phoenician  and  partly  in  Nabathean  characters. 
The  authorities  at  the  Museum  seemed  to  have  little  doubt  that  the  whole 
thing  was  a  forgery. 

That  the  Count  de  VogUe  should  have  secured  a  fine  Phoenician 
inscription  of  fifteen  lines,  dug  up  at  Beirut,  is  a  matter  of  con- 
gratulation. W.  Wright. 

Cambridge^  August  10,  1872. 
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Intelligence. 

The  experiment  which  is  being  tried  at  Ziirich,  of  admitting  women 
to  the  ordinary  academical  course,  is  attracting  considerable  attention 
in  France  and  Germany  as  well  as  in  England,  especially  in  view  of 
the  sudden  increase  (from  seventeen  to  fifty-one)  in  the  number  of  such 
students  which  has  taken  place  this  year.  A  very  well  informed  writer 
in  the  Allgemdne  Zeitung  (July  23,  25,  26)  represents  the  professors  as 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  results  at  first  obtamed  ;  but  it  appears  that 
some  of  the  latest  comers  (chiefly  Russians)  are  imperfectly  prepared 
for  the  university  course,  and  to  guard  against  any  danger  of  lowering 
the  academical  standard,  it  is  proposed  to  introduce  a  matriculation 
examination  for  all  the  students  alike,  and  this  plan  is  favoured  by  the 
ladies  themselves,  who  are  of  course  anxious  that  the  degree  of  the  only 
university  open  to  them  should  not  lose  its  relative  or  its  positive  value. 
Forty-four  out  of  the  fifty-one  students  are  inscribed  in  the  faculty  of 
medicine  ;  and  a  pamphlet  by  the  physiologist  Bischoff,  who  entertains 
a  strong  h  priori  objection  to  the  study  of  medicine  by  women,  has 
called  forth  an  answer  by  his  colleague.  Prof.  Biermer,  who  has  had  in 
all  twenty  women  in  his  lectures,  and  speaks  highly  of  the  accuracy 
and  p>enetration  of  the  best  amongst  them.  He  adds  :  **  Gerade  in 
der  Mikroskopie,  einer  wichtigen  Seite  der  modemen  Medicin,  hat 
meiner  Ueberzeugung  nach  das  Weib  eine  Zukunft"  As  to  the  antici- 
pated inconveniences  of  lecturing  on  anatomy,  &c.  before  mixed 
classes,  the  professors  are  unanimous  that  none  have  arisen.  The 
conduct  of  the  young  men  has  been  irreproachable,  and  the  serious 
zeal  of  the  ladies  has  acted  as  a  stimulus  to  the  other  students;  the  only 
difference  made  by  their  presence  in  the  lectures  is  that  the  slightest 
facetiousness  of  tone  has  become  impossible,  and  this  sacrifice,  if  it  can 
be  so  called,  the  professors  make  without  reluctance.  The  experience 
of  Zurich  is  important  because  Lord  GifTord's  interlocutor  in  the  action 
brought  by  the  lady  students  at  Edinburgh  against  the  senate  and 
chancellor  of  that  university  may  be  considered  to  decide  the  case 
practically  in  favour  of  the  former.  The  French  universities,  it  is 
noticeable,  show  much  less  reluctance  than  those  of  Germany  to  the 
admission  of  female  students. 

M.  Ganneau,  whose  name  is  so  well  known  in  connection  with  **  the 
Moabite  stone,"  has  published  in  the  Revue  archhlogiqtte  a  list  of 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  inscriptions  discovered  by  him  in  Palestine. 
Twelve  of  them  are  described  as  Hebrew  inscriptions,  mcluding — No.  i, 
the  Moabite  stone  ;  Nos.  2  and  3,  inscriptions  in  Phoenician  characters 
found  at  Silvin,  and  presented  to  the  British  Musemn  ;  Nos.  11  and 
12,  Greek  inscriptions,  with  a  single  word  in  archaic  Hebrew.  There 
is  also  one  in  each  of  the  following  characters  :  hieroglyphic  (found  at 
Gaza),  cuneiform  (found  at  Salt),  ancient  Aramaic,  Phoenician,  Naba- 
thean,  Estrangelo,  Pehlevi ;  also  eight  Latin  and  fifty-six  Greek  inscrip- 
tions. A  large  number  of  engraved  stones,  graffiti,  texts  of  the 
Crusades,  cufic  and  other  inscriptions  (not  all  found  in  Palestine)  are 
not  included  in  this  catalogue.    M.  Ganneau  is  now  in  Paris. 

With  the  publication  of  the  twenty-first  volume  of  KuhtCs  Zeitschrifty 
a  new  series  commences,  under  the  same  direction  as  the  old.  An 
index  to  the  last  ten  volumes  is  in  the  press,  and  will  appear  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 

Messrs.  Teubner  announce  Untersuckungen  iiber  das  System  PleUo^s^ 
by  Dr.  David  Peipers  ;  an  Anthologia  Latino  Epigraphica^  by  Bucheler ; 
an  edition  of  Demosthenes'  de  Corona^  by  J.  H.  Lipsius ;  Polemonis 
Declamationes^  by  Hinck;  ^n^  Porphyrionis  Comnuntarii  in  Horatiuniy 
by  W.  Meyer. 

In  Fraser^s  Magazine  for  August,  "Pronunciation  of  Latin,"  by  D. 
F.,  supports  the  hard  pronunciation  of  e  and^  by  Celtic  analogies,  which 
are  also  used  to  explain  the  transition  to  the  present  Italian  pro- 
nunciation, which  is  recommended  for  practical  adoption. 


Contents  of  the  Journals. 

Journal  Asiatique,  No.  70.— Essay  on  the  two  principal  Aramean 
dialects,  by  M.  TAbbe  Martin.  [The  introduction  explains  tlie  local 
distinction  between  the  two  dialects,  which  corresi)onds  pretty  nearly 
to  the  religious  division  between  Ncstorians  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Jacobites,  Maronites,  and  Melchites  on  the  other.  M.  Martin  then 
proceeds,  on  the  basis  of  Bar-Bahlul,  Jacob  of  Edessa,  Bar-Hebraeus,  &c., 
to  examine,  I.  phonetic  questions,  and  2.  different  parts  of  grammar  ; 
concluding  with  some  remarks  on  Syriac  lexicography.  He  expresses 
an  unfavourable  opinion  as  to  the  results  to  be  obtained  for  the  lexicon 
from  publishing  the  works  of  Bar-*Aly  and  Bar-Bahlul.  Passages  from 
manuscript  authorities  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  number.] — Intelligence, 
and  notice  of  the  Appendix  to  Perny's  Chinese  Dictionary, 

The  Pandit,  Vol.  vii.  No.  73  (June). — The  Sahdachint&mam  (or 
fourth  book  of  the  Tattva-chintdmajii^  a  celebrated  work  on  Nydya 
philosophy),  with  Ruchidatta  Misra's  comment.  [Continued.]— The 
Brahma-mtmdtfistiy    or   IWthtta   aphorisms,    with   KanthaMvachar)'a*s 


comment.  [Continued  from  the  19th  aphorism  of  the  1st  pida  of 
adhyiya  I.  to  the  end  of  the  2nd  p&da.] — A  rSsumi  {upasamAara),  by 
Vamanach&rya,  of  the  drama  Viddhasdlabkanjikd  of  R&jasekhara. — 
The  first  portion  of  the  KarpHramanjarty  a  Sattaiaj  or  dramatic  com- 
position in  Prakrit  dialect,  by  Rija^ekhara.  Edited,  with  a  Sanskrit 
translation,  by  Vamanichdrya. — The  Vidvan^matio-ranjint,  or  **  Re- 
joicer  of  the  Mind  of  the  Learned,"  a  commentary  on  Saditnanda's 
Veddntasdra^  by  Ramatirtha.  Edited,  with  an  English  translation,  by 
A.  E.  G.  and  G.  D.  [Continued.] — Catalogue  of  Benares  Sanskrit  MSS. 
[Continued.     MSS.  5-10  of  Nyiya  and  Vaiseshika  works.] 

Hheinisches  Museum,  vol.  xxvii.  pt.  3. — A.  Holm  :  The  Discoveries 
in  the  Great  Temple  at  Selinus  in  the  Spring  of  1871.  [With  facsimile 
of  an  Inscription.]— K.  Dilthey :  On  the  Greek  Hymns  published  by 

E.  Miller.  [Discusses  them  in  connection  with  the  magic-papyri  edited 
by  Parthey,  with  remarks  on  the  earlier  literature  of  magic,  and  some 
emendations  on  the  text.] — L.  Ziegler :  On  the  Text  of  3ie  SchoUasta 
Bobiensis  on  Cicero's  Orations.  [A  number  of  critical  notes,  the  result 
of  an  accurate  re-examination  of  the  palimpsest.] — J.  Gildemeister  and 

F.  Biicheler  :  Themistios  ircpl  Aper^s.  [A  German  translation  of  the 
Syriac  version  by  which  alone  this  valuable  relic  of  antiquity  has  sur- 
vived.]—H.  Gelzer  :  Inscriptions  in  Asia  Minor. — W.  Schmitz  ;  On  the 
Tironian  Notes. — Fr.  Riihl :  Corporare. — L.  ^liiller  :  In  re  Simonides. 
[Prof.  L.  M.,  writing  from  St.  Petersburg,  informs  us  that  the  Russian 
officials  know  nothing  of  Simonides  or  his  whereabouts.] — L.  Miiller  : 
On  Tacitus  and  Suetonius.  [On  a  supposed  surviving  fragment  of  the 
Fulda  MS.] — F.  Bucheler:  Coniectanea. — W.  Clemm  :  Oraculum 
Pythium.  [Proposes  to  emend  the  line  a  <l>i\oxiynfict,ria  trdprav  0X^7^ 
&KKo  8i  ovZ4v,  by  reading  S^X*  h\u  ovh4v.'\ — N.  Wecklein  :  On  Euri- 
pides. {Phoen,  722  and  916.] — M.  Schmidt :  A  Decade  of  Conjectures. 
[On  Plato,  Thucydides,  &c.]— J.  M.  Stahl :  On  Thucyd.  iv.  28.— 
W.  Teufi'el :  On  Plautus,  Trinum.  725.— L.  Miiller :  On  the  poem 
De  Sodoma.  [An  attack  on  Haupt.] — A.  Riese  :  On  Cato.  \Gell.  xi.  2.] 
— E.  Baehrens  :  On  Varro's  Satnrae  Menippeae, — G.  Kriiger :  On  Cicero. 
\Pro  SestiOy  6,  14  and  li,  26,] — A.  Eussner:  Coniecturae  in  Sallustii 
Catilinam. — M.  Schmidt :  On  Hyginus. — Erotemata  philologica,  &c, 

Zeitachxlft  tixr  Deutsches  Alterthum,  iv.  i  (Berlin). — Stein- 
meyer :  Glossen  zu  Prudentius  (Old  High  German). — Wilmanns  : 
Metrische  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Sprache  Otfried's.  [Attempts  to 
settle  the  quantities  of  the  end-syllables  by  means  of  the  rhymes  and 
assonances.] — K.  M.  :  Um  Ragnarockr.  [The  word  is  a  late  corruption 
of  ragna  rolsy  in  which  rHk  is  equivalent  to  the  Old  E.  racu,  and 
signifies  "fate,"  by  an  easy  process  of  metaphor.  The  usual  translation 
*  *  Gotterdammerung  "  has,  therefore,  no  foundation  in  the  older  mytho- 
logy.]— K.  M. :  Uuara  und  Uuara.  [Shows  by  a  comparison  with  the 
Old  High  German  forms  that  the  separation  of  wSr  (foedus)  and  wdru^ 
gen.  loiire  (Schutz),  in  Beowulf  is  wrong:  both  words  should  be  written 
with  the  long  vowel,  corresponding  to  the  O.  H.  G.  wdra,  which  from 
the  original  sense  of  "truth"  develops  that  of  "  fidelity"  and  finally 

"protection."] iv.   2   (Halle). — K.   Maurer:"  Zur  Geschichte  der 

GodenwUrde.  [Traces  the  origin  and  development  of  the  Norwegian 
and  Icelandic  priesthood  in  heathen  times.] — F.  Koch :  £Ingli!>che 
Etymologien  [a-jar  from  O.  E.  cerr  (turn),  eaoktvard  from  a  conjectural 
O.  E.  afoc  —  Gothic  iluks^  big  from  biian  in  the  sense  of  "  adorn,"  bad 
from  bedling  (effeminatus),  aishai  from  a  hypothetical  cwic-sceote,  and 
some  others  of  less  importance]. — Zu  Lamprecht's  Alexander  //.,  von 
J.  Harczyk.  [Comparison  of  the  German  poem  with  the  earlier 
traditions.] — L.  Meyer:  Zur  Germania  des  Tacitus,  Schluss.  [Criticisms 
on  the  explanations  given  of  various  passages.]— S.  Bugge:  Zum 
Beowulf.  [Valuable  emendations  and  explanations  of  the  text :  a 
continuation  of  earlier  articles  in  the  Tidskrijl  for  Philologi  og  P«da^ 
gogik.\ 


New  Publications. 

Ben  FEY,  Th.    Ueber  die  Entstehung  des  indogerm.  Vokativs.    Gottin- 

gen  :  Dieterich. 
Deveria,  Th.    Le  papyrus  de  Neb-Qed,  exemplaire  hierogljphitjue  du 

livre  des  morts,    reproduit,    decrit   et   precede  d'une   introduction 

mythologique.     Avec  la  traduction  du  Texte  par  Paul  Pierret.    Avec 

planches  chromol.     Paris  :  Franck. 
EiSENLOHR,  A.     Der  grosse  Papyrus  Harris.     (Vortrag.)     Leipzig : 

Hinrichs. 
Quicker  AT,   L.      Introduction  ^  la  Lecture  de  Nonius   Marccllus. 

Paris  :  Hachette. 
Ten  Jatakas.    The  Original  Pali  Text ;  with  Translation  and  Notes. 

By  V.  Fausboll.     Triibner. 


EHRATA  IK  No.  53. 


Page  284  'Jf^^  18th  line  from  bottom,  for  '*  twelve 
„     299  (^},  last  line  but  one,  for  "  conception  " 


"  read  "twenty-six." 
read  "  corruption." 
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Oeneral  Literature. 


THE  FOLKLORE  OF  GREENLAND. 


Esquimaux  Tales  and  Legends,  translated  from  the  CommTimcations 
of  Native  Informants.  By  H.  Rink,  Governor  of  South  Greenland. 
With  Supplement,  containing  an  Appendix  on  the  Esquimaux. 
\Eskimoiske  Eventyr  og  Sagn^  oversatte  efter  de  iftdfodte  Fartaelleres 
Opskrifter  og  Meddelelser,  Af  H.  Rink,  Inspektor  i  Sydgronland.] 
Kjobenhavn  :  C.  A.  Reitzels  Boghandel,  1866.  {Supplement^  inde- 
haldende  et  Tillag  om  Eskimoerne.  Af  H.  Rink.]  Kjobeiihavn : 
1871. 

The  development  and  significance  which  the  study  of  ethno- 
graphy and  the  history  of  civilisation  has  acquired  of  late 
years,  and  the  small  degree  of  trustworthiness  of  the  in- 
formation upon  which  we  are  often  forced  to  rely,  combine 
to  magnify  the  importance  of  these  commimications  respect- 
ing a  people  dwelling  at  the  furthest  extremity  of  the  earth ; 
the  rather  that  they  xome  from  a  person  peculiarly  well 
qualified  to  guarantee  their  authenticity.  He  occupies  a  post 
in  that  remote  Danish  possession  which  assures  him  an 
ample  supply  of  the  required  information,  and  he  is  further 
assisted  in  making  use  of  it  by  the  fact  that  he  has  constantly 
endeavoured  to  come  directly  in  contact  with  the  native 
inhabitants,  in  dealing  with  whom  his  familiarity  with  their 
language  is  also  very  serviceable.  To  these  qualifications 
must  be  added  a  most  praiseworthy  sympathy  for  the  poor 
inhabitants  of  these  polar  regions,  who  not  only  have  to 
contend  against  their  icy,  niggardly  climate,  but  are  obliged 
to  submit  to  the  oppression  and  contribute  to  the  support  of 
the  missionaries  and  other  European  residents  as  well  The 
results  of  his  experience  and  his  investigations  upon  Green- 
land and  its  inhabitants  are  set  do«m  in  the  two  volumes 
named  above.  Though  they  deal  chiefly  with  the  folklore 
of  the  Esquimaux,  they  also  contain  a  good  deal  of  circum- 
stantial information  on  other  points  relating  to  the  people, 
in  furnishing  which  of  course  the  folklore  itself  is  amongst 
the  most  important  of  our  sources  concerning  the  religion, 
the  history,  the  usages,  and  the  intellectual  and  material 
condition  of  past  and  present  times.  Since  the  appearance 
of  the  first  volume,  the  value  of  this  work  of  Rink's  has 
accordingly  been  so  generally  recognised  that  the  supple- 
mentary volume  is  published  at  the  expense  of  the  Scientific 
Association  at  Copenhagen  and  the  minister  for  ecclesiastical 
affairs  and  public  instruction. 

I  shall  return  presently  to  the  legends,  but  will  begin  by 
noticing  some  of  the  religious  opinions  of  the  Esquimaux, 
together  with  the  usages  to  which  they  have  given  rise, 
especially  those  which  have  analogies  in  other  countries. 
Thus  according  to  the  view  of  the  Greenlanders,  when  still 
heathens,  divine  justice  displayed  itself  mostly  in  this  life, 
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yet  they  had  also,  it  is  said,  the  conception  of  rewards- 
and  punishments  after  death,  and  believed  that  witcheS' 
and  bad  men  came  into  the  upper  world,  where  they  sulSered 
fi:om  cold  and  want,  and  played  with  a  walrus  head,  which^ 
was  the  cause  of  the  northern  lights;  they  were  therefore 
called  Arssartut,  or  "  those  who  play  with  missiles."  The 
lower  world,  on  the  contrary,  where  warmth  and  plenty 
reigned,  was  for  the  Arsissut,  or  "  dwellers  in  abundance ;  ^ 
that  is,  all  who  had  done  great  deeds  in  their  earthly  life^ 
or  had  undergone  much  suffering,  especially  those  wha 
had  perished  at  sea,  and,  lastly,  women  who  had  died  in 
childbed,  a  conception  which  is  met  with  also  in  the  Mar- 
quesas islands  and  in  the  Lechrain,  a  district  in  Bavarian 
The  Greenlanders  believed  that  a  child  murdered  at  its 
birth  became  an  evil  spkit,  angiak,  a  belief  also  met  with 
amongst  the  Norwegians  and  the  Norwegian  Lapps.  The 
Oromatuds,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  spirits  recognised 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Tahiti,  had  the  same  origin,  and 
amongst  the  Polynesians  in  general  the  ghosts  of  children 
passed  as  being  peculiarly  malevolent  It  is  also  noticeable 
that  the  Greenlanders  trace  the  origin  of  death  to  a  quarrel 
between  two  of  the  first  men,  one  of  whom  said  :  "  Let  day 
and  night  alternate,  and  let  mankind  be  mortal ; "  and  the 
other :  "  Let  it  be  always  evening,  and  may  men  live  for 
ever."  This  tale  or  myth  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  a 
South  African  one  of  which  Bleek  gives  five  different  ver- 
sions (Reynard the  Fox  in  South  Africa,  Nos.  31-35,  "The 
Origin  of  Death  ").  Singing  in  the  ears,  which-  is  variously 
interpreted  in  different  countries,  is  said  by  the  Greenlanders 
to  be  the  voice  of  the  dead  asking  for  food,  while  to  the 
Scotch  it  announces  the  death  of  a  friend  (for  which  reason 
they  also  call  it "  the  dead  bell " — Hogg,  Mountain  Bard,  3rd 
ed.  p.  31).  The  conception  of  the  Igdlokok  or  Igduinak,  a. 
being  in  the  form  of  a  half-man,  with  half  a  head,  one  eye^ 
one  hand,  and  one  leg,  is  met  with  elsewhere,  as  amongst  the 
modem  Greeks  and  the  Musselmans ;  there  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  latter  derived  it  from  the  Zulus  (Tylor^ 
Primitive  Culture,  i.  353)  j  on  the  contrary,  it  is  more 
probable  that  it  has  everywhere  arisen  independently.  It 
is  forbidden  to  point  with  the  fingers  at  the  Inua  or  genius- 
of  certain  spots,  such  as  mountains,  headlands,  and  ice- 
fjords,  because  this  is  supposed  to  make  him  angry.  The 
same  prohibition  in  Germany  extends  to  the  sun^  moon,, 
and  stars;  and  though  the  modem  Christian  explanation 
is  that  you  may  run  a  httle  angel  through  in  the  act,  the- 
original  heathen  motive  for  the  superstition  is  very  likely 
to  have  been  the  same  as  in  Greenland,  though  of  course 
it  may  have  been  formed  independently  in  the  two  cases. 
The  Angakoks  (conjurors)  and  Iliseetsoks  (witches)  breathe 
forth  fire,  as  in  the  German  saga  of  Dietrich  of  Berne, 
and  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Havekk  the  Dane.  Amongst  the* 
accomplishments  of  the  Angakoks  was  that  of  opening: 
the  bodies  of  the  sick,  taking  out  the  entrails,  washmg- 
them,  and  putting  them  back  in  their  proper  place.  This< 
too  is  an  old  idea,  especially  conmion  in  the  East,  ftDm* 
whence  it  was  probably  derived.  C£  my  notice  in  the^ 
Gott,  gd.  Anz.  x868,  p.  1656;  to  which  may  be  added  the* 
following  passage  fi*om  an  unpublished  dialogue  dedicated, 
to  the  younger  Lorenzo  de*  Medici : — 

"Is  (sc.  medicus)  nt  fertur,  daemones  cacodaemones  niagica  arte^ 
invocat  atque  coercet,  lubetque  ut  languentis  illins  auem  vult  simolacnm 
vel  formam  daemones  illi  sibi  deferant  et  earn  sdnoant  atque  eviscerenti 
Ibi  vero  cmn  magno  lumine  consecratae  candelae  passim  viscera  omnia^ 
suis  manibus  revolvit  atque  oculis  suis  diligenter  perlustrat,  ut  ae^* 
tantis  illius  singulos  intueatur  languores.  Tandem  vero  de  invaletudintf 
ac  invaletttdinis  causa  bene  consdus  factus,  illud  simulacrum  reintegrari. 
atque  consui  et  in  suum  locum  reduci  praedpit,  post  vero  languenti, 
cuius  erat  simulacrum  medelas  adhibet  opportunas,  si  autem  de  salute - 
illius  desperet,  id  suis  affinibus  patefacit,  ne  in  vanum  pro  salute  sua 
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laborent.  Sed  aegrotantis  prius  ac  genetricis  ejus  nomen  solertissime 
perquirit,  de  genitoris  autem  nomine  nihil  sibi  curae  est,  nam  de  vero 
patre  incertum  nomen  esse  dicit,  matris  autem  certum  :  ne  sui  daemones 
aliam  aegrotantis  loco  formam  sibi  deferrent." — II  Paradiso  degli  Alberti 
...  a  cura  di  Alessandro  Wesselofsky,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  p.  264,  Bologna,  1867. 

Evidently  here  the  same  process  is  applied  to  the  image 
which  the  physician  was  supposed  by  the  common  people  to 
perform  on  the  sick  person  himself.  Hydromancy  was  also 
known  to  the  Greenlanders ;  the  Angakoks  used  to  divine 
from  water  the  fate  of  persons  and  things  that  had  dis- 
appeared. The  conjurations  of  the  Angakoks  used  to  take 
place  in  a  perfectly  dark  house,  after  they  had  had  their 
hands  tied  behind  their  back  and  their  head  made  fast 
between  their  legs.  A\Tien  the  incantations  were  over,  it 
was  allowable  to  strike  a  light,  and  then  the  Angakok  was 
seen  free  from  his  bonds,  exactly  in  the  approved  style  of 
a  modem  medium.  The  belief  that  the  ghosts  of  departed 
mortals  can  be  killed  over  again  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
Esquimaux ;  it  is  shared  by  the  ancient  Hindoos,  the  Tartars, 
and  many  European  nations,  such  as  the  Greeks,  ancient 
and  modem,  the  Kelts,  the  French,  Scandinavians,  Ger- 
mans, &C.  Further  may  be  noticed  the  reluctance  of  the 
Esquimaux  to  pronounce  the  names  of  the  dead,  or  of 
persons  present,  and  especially  their  own  name,  a  prejudice 
met  with  amongst  other  uncivilised  races,  as  well  as  in  the 
elder  Edda^  and  in  Scandinavian  and  apparently  in  early 
English  popular  verse  (Tylor,  Early  History  of  Mankind^ 
2nd  ed.  p.  142  :  cf.  127 ;  Svend  Gmndtvig,  Danmarks  Gatnle 
Folkeviser^  ii.  339,  340).  Any  one  who  bears  the  same  name 
as  a  deceased  person  changes  it  in  order  to  deceive  and 
escape  from  death,  in  the  same  way  as  amongst  the  native 
tribes  of  America  and  the  Sunda  islands.  As  another  super- 
stitious opinion  may  be  mentioned  the  belief  that  evil- 
smelling  things,  especially  old  urine,  have  a  peculiar  power  o 
banishing  supematural  beings  (comp.  the  Icelandic  a/frekl), 
and  this  is  probably  the  explanation  of  the  custom  followed 
in  Greenland  of  holding  a  vessel  containing  the  same  over 
women  in  labour,  because  women  in  that  condition  are  sup- 
posed to  be  especially  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  evil  spirits ; 
a  belief  of  which  traces  may  still  be  found  amongst  civilised 
nations.  The  couvade  in  the  narrower  sense,  when  the  hus- 
band, after  his  wife  has  been  delivered,  takes  her  place  in 
bed,  and  remains  there,  while  the  mother  gets  up  and  goes 
about  her  business,  "  is  only  an  addition,  to  deceive  the 
sickness-spirit  of  puerperal  fever,  and  to  protect  the  new-bom 
infant  from  the  pursuits  of  demons  desirous  of  substituting 
a  changeling  "  (Bastian,  in  Lazams  and  Steinthal's  Zeitschrift^ 
v.  153,  sqq.).  In  Greenland  a  child  soon  after  its  birth  is 
licked  by  the  mother  all  over  lengthwise  from  the  head  to 
the  toes,  in  order  that  it  may  enjoy  health  and  long  life ;  in 
Labrador  the  operation  is  adjoumed  till  the  end  of  the  first 
year.  The  Esquimaux  believe  that  spirits  are  unable  to  pass 
through  running  water,  a  superstition  that  prevails  amongst 
the  Lusatian  Wends,  who  stiU  make  a  point  of  placing  water 
between  themselves  and  the  dead  as  they  return  from  a 
funeral,  even  breaking  ice  for  the  purpose  if  necessary.  And 
Sir  Walter  Scott  (in  a  note  to  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel) 
observes :  "  It  is  a  firm  article  of  popular  faith  that  no  en- 
chantment can  subsist  in  a  living  stream.  Nay,  if  you  can 
interpose  a  brook  between  you  and  witches,  spectres,  or 
even  fiends,  you  are  in  perfect  safety.  Bums'  inimitable 
Tarn  0'  Shantcr  turns  entirely  upon  such  a  circumstance." 

Leaving  the  superstitions  of  the  Esquimaux,  we  tum  now 
to  their  legends,  with  respect  to  which  Rink  remarks  that 
the  more  recent  amongst  them  show  little  disposition  to 
spread  along  the  coasts,  but  th^t  on  the  contrary  every  dis- 
trict contents  itself  with  recording  the  ocurrences  of  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  and  the  last  generation.  The 
distance  from  Labrador  makes  it  therefore  exceedingly  im- 


probable that  there  should  have  been  a  constant  exchange 
of  legends  kept  up  after  the  Esquimaux  had  reached  their 
present  places  of  settlement,  and  one  is  driven  to  suppose 
that  the  older  legends  which  are  common  to  both  countries 
must  date  from  a  time  when  the  present  inhabitants  of  both 
stood  in  a  much  nearer  relation  to  each  other,  that  is  to 
say,  before  they  separated  to  spread  east  and  westward  along 
the  shores  of  Baffin's  Bay.  The  substance  of  the  legends 
is  partly  religious,  partly  historical,  partly  poetical ;  but,  as 
a  rule,  all  three  elements  are  mixed  together,  though  there 
are  also  some  that  belong  exclusively  or  principally  to  one 
or  other  class.  In  his  section  on  religion.  Rink  has  fully 
discussed  the  religious  element,  which  is,  without  doubt,  the 
most  important  and  the  most  universal.  The  more  recent 
legends  are  those  which  may  be  regarded  as  chiefly  his- 
torical. They  give  us  a  picture  of  the  breaking  up  of  the 
nation  into  a  number  of  small  communities  which,  as  above 
observed,  only  preserve  the  memory  of  quite  recent  events  in. 
a  single  spot.  Such  narratives  generally  reach  back  only  100 
years,  more  rarely  150,  but  the  narrators  can  upon  the  whole 
give  an  exact  account  of  genealogies  within  this  limit,  that  is  to 
say,  for  five  or  six  generations.  However,  though  the  persons, 
and  the  principal  incidents  in  their  life,  are  really  historical, 
and  correspond  with  the  information  derived  from  other 
quarters,  they  are  nevertheless  embellished  i^dth  ingredients 
taken  from  older  legends,  and  the  spirit-world  is  made  to 
play  a  considerable  part  in  the  story.  As  for  the  old  Scan- 
dinavian settlers  in  Greenland,  the  mins  of  their  habitations 
are  known  to  exist  in  two  principal  localities  in  South 
Greenland,  that  is,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Julianshaab  and 
Godthaab.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  years  imme- 
diately following  their  destmction,  many  tales  were  told  con- 
ceming  them  by  the  native  inhabitants,  yet  only  two  still 
survive ;  one,  the  most  important,  giving  an  account  of  a 
war  between  the  Esquimaux  and  the  Northmen,  is  localised 
in  both  those  districts.  That  there  should  be  a  poetical 
element  in  the  legends  is  a  matter  of  course,  as  oUierwise 
they  would  not  have  arrested  the  attention  and  seized  the 
fancy  of  the  listeners,,  orj  in  other  words,  they  would  have 
failed  to  inspire  that  love  which  has  preserved  the  older 
legends  unchanged  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  years.  The 
legends  are  also  important  because  they  offer  a  speaking 
picture  of  the  Esquimaux's  way  of  looking  at  life,  so  that 
we  can  see  at  once  in  what  respects  it  differs  from  ours. 
As  Rink  remarks,  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  at  the  ab- 
sence of  any  pictures  of  what  we  consider  beautiful  in  nature, 
for  it  is  only  in  few  spots  that  the  Esquimaux  catch  in 
their  summer  excursions  a  glimpse  of  green  valleys,  with 
a  little  scanty  shrubbery.  Their  taste  does  not  lead  them 
to  seek  out  such  places  where  they  exist :  far  otherwise; 
the  sea  and  winter  with  all  their  dangers,  which  the  fancy 
pleases  itself  by  even  heightening,  on  3ie  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  an  ample  provision  of  lard  and  meat,  by  the  help 
of  which  the  Greenlander  bids  defiance  to  those  dangers, 
far  outweigh  to  his  thinking  all  those  advantages  which  the 
sun  draws  from  the  lap  of  earth  under  a  brighter  sky.  The 
legends  reflect  the  life  of  man  as  truly  as  they  do  the  moods 
of  nature,  and  one  does  not  have  to  read  far  in  them  to  see 
that  property  counts  for  literally  nothing,  while  courage  and 
strength  are  everything;  that  some  expend  their  strength 
chiefly  in  dashing  hither  and  thither  in  their  kajak  (the 
Esquimaux  fishing-boat),  and  stretching  so  far  out  to  sea 
that  at  last  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains  look  like  the 
head  of  a  seal  bobbing  up  and  down  upon  the  surface  of 
the  water ;  that  others  again  are  admired  and  emulated  for 
the  fortitude  with  which  they  endure  the  severity  of  winter, 
and  go  out  fishing,  after  all  their  comrades  have  given  up 
the  idea  in  despair,  and  so  save  them  from  perishing  with 
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hunger ;  and  that  there  are  yet  again  others  who  set  at  nought 
the  infirmities  of  old  age,  and  as  grandfathers  continue  to 
procure  the  necessary  means  of  support  for  their  families. 
We  see  from  all  this  how  greatly  the  Esquimaux  is  absorbed 
in  the  "  struggle  for  existence,"  which  leaves  him  little 
leisure  to  admire  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  yet  they  do 
not  escape  him  altogether,  as  we  see  from^the  following 
song  for  summer : — 

"Oh  summer  warmth,  who  hast  come  again  now— Not  a  breath  of 
air  stirs,  ama  hai, — And  there  is  not  a  cloud  in  the  heavens,  ama 
hai— Weeping  with  emotion  I  stretch  myself  out  upon  the  earth,— The 
good  reindeer  do  the  same— Between  the  mountains  one  sees  them 
grazing  in  the  dewy  distance— Haija  haija  hai— Oh  what  delight, 
what  happiness  !— Aija  aija  haija  hai ! " 

Still  more  attractive  is  the  deep  feeling  for  the  beauty  of 
nature  in  the  following  saga  : — 

♦*  A  seal-hunter  in  the  island  Aluk,  on  the  east  coast  of  Greenland, 
was  distinguished  beyond  all  his  countrymen  for  the  love  of  his  native 
home,  for  he  never  left  it  even  in  the  summer  time.  At  the  beginning 
thereof  his  great  delight  was  to  watch  the  sun  rising  above  the  waves, 
showing,  as  it  sometimes  will,  a  momentary  glimmer,  and  then  again 
disappearing.  But  when  a  son  that  he  had  grew  up,  and  could  not 
resist  the  desire  to  follow  his  companions  on  their  summer's  journey,  he 
persuaded  his  father  to  travel  with  him  towards  the  west.  But  scarcely 
had  they  proceeded  so  far  inland  as  that  the  sun  appeared  to  them  to 
rise  over  the  land  instead  of  out  of  the  sea,  the  father  refused  to  go  any 
farther,  but  turned  back  upon  the  spot.  And  when  they  had  got  iMick 
to  Aluk,  the  old  man  left  his  tent  early  in  the  morning  and  stayed 
without.  At  first  they  heard  his  voice,  but  after  a  while  everything  was 
still,  and  as  his  children  came  out  to  look  for  him,  they  found  him  lying 
dead  upon  the  ground,  with  his  eyes  turned  towards  the  sun.  It  was 
joy  that  slew  him  in  the  very  moment  when  he  saw  it  again  rise  from 
over  the  sea." 

A  deep  feeling  for  nature  can  scarcely  be  more  touchingly 
or  more  impressively  expressed  than  is  the  case  here.  We 
see,  in  this  respect,  too,  how  essential  an  exact  knowledge 
of  the  tales  and  legends  of  a  people  is  to  the  tnie  under- 
standing of  its  inner  nature,  and  how  serviceable  Rink's 
collection  is.  He  also  communicates  a  series  of  songs, 
from  which  the  following  love-song  is  taken : 

**  I  turn  my  gaze  ever  towards  the  south — For  by  the  headlands  of 
Isna,  by  the  sea-shore  of  Isna — He  will  appear  from  the  south — This 
is  the  way  that  he  will  choose, — Korsarak  will  surely  come  by  the  head- 
lands,— Korsarak  will  surely  be  able  to  do  this; — But  perhaps  he  will 
not  come— Till  the  plaice  fishing  begins — Till  one  begins  to  haul  in 
the  plaice." 

Besides  the  legends,  tales,  and  songs,  of  which  the  two 
former  offer  many  and  startling  points  of  resemblance  to 
those  of  widely  distant  lands  (as  I  have  pointed  out  else- 
where, Heidelb,  Jahrb.  1869,  Nos.  7  and  8),  Rink  has  also 
given  us  a  circumstantial  treatise  on. the  means  of  support 
and  the  mode  of  life  of  the  Esquimaux,  on  their  language, 
social  organization,  manners,  customs,  and  usages,  their 
religion,  their  intellectual  condition,  the  presumable  birth- 
place of  their  race,  and  its  relationship  to  other  peoples, 
with,  finally,  the  influence  of  Europeans  upon  the  natives. 
I  have  already  quoted  some  passages  from  this  section,  to 
which  the  following  may  be  added.  Before  the  arrival  of 
Europeans,  the  Esquimaux  showed  scarcely  any  signs  of 
spiritual  development,  except  in  their  legendary  poetry,  and 
in  a  certain  very  limited  proficiency  in  the  healing  art,  in 
astronomy,  and  in  the  computation  of  time.  As  for  their 
descent.  Rink  contents  himself  with  remarking  that  after 
much  enquiry  it  has  been  concluded  that  the  original  inhabi- 
tants of  America  do  not  constitute  a  race  apart,  but  show, 
though  in  a  lesser  degree,  the  same  kind  of  variation  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Old  World,  so  that  from  the  Esquimaux, 
through  their  nearest  Indian  neighbours  on  the  west  coast, 
a  gradual  transition  to  the  other  Indian  tribes  of  North 
America  can  be  traced.  As  to  the  influence  of  Europeans 
on  the  Esquimaux,  Rink  observes  that  we  have  seen  so 
many  cases  in  which  the  native  inhabitants   of  various 


countries  have  been  exterminated  by  the  introduction, 
through  Europeans,  of  sickness  and  intoxicating  liquors,  as 
well  as  by  open  warfare,  that  it  is  especially  instructive  to 
trace  the  effect  of  such  contact  when  the  requirements  of 
the  native  population  are  most  carefully  considered,  as  has 
been  done  by  the  Danes  in  Greenland.  The  results  un- 
fortunately leave  much  to  be  desired,  for  in  spite  of  all 
apparent-  good  intentions,  in  spite  of  many  steps  taken  for 
the  security  of  the  population,  it  is  still  chiefly  regarded 
as  an  object  of  religious  and  commercial  speculations. 
The  attempt  was  made,  it  is  true,  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  the  traders  and  the  missionaries,  but  this  proves 
nothing,  for  in  the  first  place  both  systems  have  a  com- 
mon origin,  and  in  the  second  both  together  form,  as 
against  ti&e  natives,  a  solid  and  united  whole ;  so  that  the 
ostensible  separation  only  ser\'es  as  a  subterfuge  for  those 
who  wish  to  justify  their  party  at  all  hazards,  instead  of  con- 
sidering how  the  actual  grievances  of  the  natives  can  be 
righted.  Without  going  into  the  religious  situation  of  the 
people,  still,  in  spite  of  all  the  missionaries,  of  a  very  meagre 
description,  it  is  interesting  to  learn  what  constitutes  the 
material  prosperity  of  a  Greenlander,  and  for  this  purpose 
we  give  the  inventory  of  the  possessions  of  a  man  who  was 
not  to  be  considered  exactly  poor,  as  it  was  taken  down  at 
Rink's  instigation.  He  owned  a  very  miserable  little  house 
with  a  clay  stove  in  it,  which  he  shared  with  eighteen 
other  persons,  but  he  had  no  boat  for  long  voyages,  and  no 
tent.  He  possessed  one  kajak^  with  the  needful  clothes  and 
implements,  amongst  which  were  two  fish-lines,  one  rifle, 
one  chest  of  small  tools,  two  furs  with  stuff  coverings,  one 
coat  of  coarse  cloth,  one  vest,  four  pairs  of  breeches,  two 
pairs  of  boots,  two  shirts,  and  a  cap.  Of  his  eighteen  house- 
mates, three  possessed  a  kajak  apiece  and  a  rifle  in  common, 
but  all  were  much  worse  off  for  clothes  than  the  head  of  the 
household.  They  were  also  joint  possessors  of  three  lamps 
and  a  small  fishing-line,  and  scarcely  any  other  household 
utensils.  From  this  one  can  easily  form  an  idea  of  the 
possessions  of  a /^r  Greenlander,  which  Rink  also  enume- 
rates ;  and  yet  there  are  European  labourers  of  whom  one 
could  not  give  a  very  much  better  account,  even  in  countries 
famed  for  their  wealth. 

As  to  the  Moravian  missions  in  Greenland,  Rink  observes 
that  their  principal  purpose  is  to  procure  the  society  con- 
sideration in  Europe  by  advertising  its  possession  of  four 
several  stations  in  that  remote  country ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  public  opinion  has  been  so  far  imposed  upon  as  to 
believe  not  only  that  the  European  residents  at  them  are 
martyrs  of  self-denial  and  self-sacrifice — whereas  they  really 
lead  a  very  comfortable  life,  amongst  a  submissive  population, 
secured  from  material  cares  by  their  official  position — but 
also  that  they  are  the  only  Christian  community  estabHshed 
in  Greenland,  which  is  quite  untrue. 

As  to  school  instruction,  it  is  observable  that  the  Green- 
landers  show  great  receptivity  in  other  matters  than  religion, 
and  possess  by  no  means  despicable  abilities.  Attendance 
at  school  seems  more  popular  than  in  other  countries,  so 
that  reading  and  writing  are  as  universal  as  in  the  most 
enlightened  parts  of  Europe ;  while  the  higher  instruction 
presents  quite  respectable  results.  It  is  especially  remark- 
able to  see  how  many  of  the  natives  t:ombine  scientific 
studies,  which  they  are  compelled  to  pursue  under  the  most 
disadvantageous  external  conditions,  with  the  exercise  of 
their  national  industry.  These  and  some  other  circumstances 
which  speak  favourable  for  the  natural  capacity  and  moral 
disposition  of  the  Greenlanders  give  us  a  ray  of  hope  for 
their  future  in  spite  of  many  darker  shadows.  This  ray 
will  be  the  more  welcome  to  the  philanthropist  as  the 
population  has  already  fallen  off  frightful^'.     A€9Qf4'Pf /^ 
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Egede*s  estimate  in  the  middle  of  last  century,  the  population 
of  Danish  Greenland  amounted  to  about  30,000;  in  1863  it 
had  diminished  to  9461,  while  in  Labrador  the  proportion 
is  still  more  distressing.  These  numbers  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  confirm  the  experience  made  elsewhere  of  the 
effect  of  contact  between  Europeans  and  uncivilised  nations; 
so  that  it  would  seem  the  Danish  government  has  not  yet  hit 
upon  the  right  method  of  protecting  the  native  inhabitants 
of  Greenland.  I  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  referring 
to  an  excellent  work  in  which  the  subject  under  discussion 
has  been  exhaustively  investigated.  I  mean  Georg  Gerland's 
book,  Ueher  das  Anssterben  der  Naturvolker^  Leipzig,  1868. 
Here  I  must  take  leave  of  Rink's  very  attractive  and  in- 
structive work,  which,  besides  its  other  merits,  has  that  of 
correcting  several  erroneous  statements  of  Egede's  and 
Crantz's,  while  its  own  intelligence  may  be  received  witli 
unlimited  reliance.  Besides  this,  there  are  a  number  of 
woodcuts,  executed  by  a  native  artist,  to  serve  as  specimens 
of  inland  art ;  also  a  photographic  group  of  forty-one  Green- 
landers,  partly  of  pure,  partly  of  mixed  descent ;  and  two 
pretty  chromo-lithographs  of  Greenland  scenery,  executed 
by  a  printer  of  the  latter  class.  It  is  interesting  to  compare 
these  woodcuts  with  those  in  Mitford's  Talcs  of  Old  Japan, 
which  were  also  the  work  of  native  artists  :  these  last  have 
certainly  a  higher  degree  of  technical  merit,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  superior  antiquity  of  the  art  in  Japan  ;  but 
in  correctness  of  proportion  and  drawing,  the  palm  certainly 
belongs  to  the  Greenland  Diirer.  Felix  Liebrecht. 


Souvenirs  de  la  Mareohale  Pzincesse  de  Beauvau,  suivis  des 
Memoires  du  Mar^chal  Prince  de  Beauvan,  recueillis  par  Mmc 
Standish  (nee  Noailles),  son  arri^re-petite-fille.    Paris. 

The  princesse  de  Beauvau  was  one  of  the  very  few  person- 
ages of  the  ancien  rkgime  who  lived  through  the  Revolution, 
until  the  Empire,  without  ever  varying  in  her  opinions  or 
her  conduct  She  and  her  husband,  who  was  fortunate 
enough  to  die  a  natural  death  in  1793,  were  amongst  the 
most  eminent  members  of  the  liberal  aristocracy  which  did 
so  much  to  make  the  Revolution  possible  by  protecting 
"  philosophers"  from  persecution  and  making  enlightenment 
fashionable.  The  present  volume  is  a  monument  of  the 
princess's  constancy  at  once  to  her  husband's  memory  and 
to  the  principles  of '89,  and  it  reads  rather  like  the  life  of  a 
righteous  man,  for  whose  sake  the  city  might  have  been 
spared,  had  there  been  fifty  such  within  it.  The  memoks, 
chiefly  compiled  by  Saint-I^mbert,  the  life-long  friend  of  the 
mar&hal,  are  practically  an  apology  for  the  eighteenth 
century,  a  plea  for  the  governing  classes,  that,  if  they  had 
had  time,  they  would  have  reformed  the  government  for 
themselves.  It  is  curious  to  read  a  list  of  the  good  deeds  of 
Louis  XV.,  though  the  writer's  view  of  him  is  substantially 
that  which  has  since  prevailed ;  but  every  page  gives  a  fresh 
illustration  of  the  chasm  between  the  court  and  the  people, 
which  prevented  even  the  virtues  of  the  court  reaching  those 
whom  they  were  meant  to  benefit  The  prince  de  Beauvau 
was  thoroughly  upright  and  conscientious,  but  half  the 
occasions  of  his  opposition  to  the  crown  were  mere  per- 
sonalities— e,g.  he  would  not  allow  his  wife  to  visit  with  M™« 
Du  Barry,  and  the  dangers  he  so  courageously  encountered 
were,  literally,  the  royal  frown  and  nothing  more.  The  king 
showed  his  displeasure  by  not  speaking  when  etiquette  con- 
demned them  to  drive  out  together,  and  this  was  political 
mar^dom ;  but  the  country  at  large  naturally  never  heard 
of  either  the  offence  or  its  punishment,  so  it  ignored  the 
merits  of  the  victim. 

A  more  important  exercise  of  public  virtue  was  his  oppo- 


sition to  the  decree  abolishing  the  parliaments  in  1771 ;  as 
governor  of  Languedoc,  he  persisted,  in  spite  of  direct 
instructions  to  the  contrary,  in  releasing  fourteen  old  women 
from  a  life-long  captivity  in  the  Tower  of  Aigues-Mortes, 
where  they  had  been  imprisoned  for  Protestantism  ever 
since  the  Dragonnades.  In  his  discours  de  reception  at  the 
Academy,  he  set  the  fashion  which  has  found  so  much 
favour  since,  of  wrapping  up  a  political  rebuke  in  apparently- 
loyal  and  decorous  phrases.  It  was  soon  after  the  disgrace 
of  his  friend  and  relative,  the  due  de  Choiseul,  and  he  took 
advantage  of  the  usage  which  obliged  him  to  praise  the 
reigning  monarch  to  praise  him  for  all  the  measures  planned 
and  executed  by  the  discarded  minister.  Voltaire  was 
delighted  with  the  artifice,  and  expressed  his  admiration  in 
one  of  those  wonderful  effusions  of  humility  of  which  he 
was  so  fond  :  "  The  reed,  lifting  up  its  little  head,  says  very 
humbly  to  the  oak,"  and  so  on.  '  After  the  accession  of 
Louis  XVI.  the  prince  was  appointed  to  the  government  of 
Provence,  and  we  can  readily  believe  that  his  administration 
was  just,  merciful,  and  as  enlightened  as  the  central  authority 
would  permit  He  saw  that  the  prosperity  of  Provence 
depended  on  its  seaports,  and  we  might  never  have  heard  of 
the  Marseillaise  if  a  plan  which  he  reconmiended  with  some 
warmth  had  been  adopted.  He  proposed  to  bestow  on 
Marseilles  the  privilege  of  religious  liberty  and  fireedom  of 
trade,  so  as  to  attract  thither  adl  the  conmierce  of  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  the  court  objected,  and  he  used  to  say  to  his  wife, 
"  Nous  ne  sommes  pas  encore  assez  mdrs,  j'y  reviendrai,  on 
s'dclairera ; "  but  unfortunately  it  was  already  1788,  and  half 
Aix  was  starving  from  the  suspension  of  the  Parlement  de 
Provence.  His  last  appearance  in  history  is  in  1789,  wben 
he  was  invited  to  take  a  place  in  the  council  of  ministers  •;. 
he  at  first  made  his  consent  conditional  on  that  of  Males- 
herbes,  but  an  urgent  letter  from  Louis  XVI.  caused  him 
to  reconsider  his  resolve;  he  remained  in  the  coimcil  for 
five  months,  and  then  passed  into  retirement  He  had 
never  been  much  in  the  confidence  of  the  royal  family,  and 
though  of  course  he  continued  loyal  to  the  last,  he  watched 
the  course  of  the  revolution  with  melancholy  tolerance.  His 
conscience  had  been  troubled  long  before  on  the  score  of 
feudal  and  seignorial  rights;  he  had  wished  to  abandcm 
them  formally,  but  was  baflled  by  an  entail,  and  when  the 
law  abolishing  them  was  passed,  he  hastened  to  make  all  the 
sacrifices  it  imposed  on  him.  Yet  there  must  have  been  a 
good  deal  of  the  old  aristocratic  leaven  left,  for  his  wife,  who 
shared  all  his  thoughts,  rejoiced  in  1795  that  he  had  not 
lived  to  see  "le  d^sordre  et  le  d^placement  de  toutes  choses," 
exemplified  by  a  peasant-woman's  having  money  enough  to- 
buy  a  feather  bed  (p.  108).  It  is  easier  to  sympathize  with 
her  gentie  regrets  when  armorial  bearings  were  made  illegal, 
not  that  they  were  necessary  to  her  dignity,  but  because 
they  had  been  dear  to  her  since  her  lost  husband's  anns 
were  first  quartered  with  her  own. 

The  first  half  of  the  volume,  the  Souvenirs^  is  the  expan- 
sion of  a  sentiment  which  we  must  let  the  mai^chale  express^ 
in  her  own  words : — 

'*  Poor  expliquer  comment  deux  personnes  se  sont  aim^es  pendant 
quarante  ann^es,  non  comme  amis,  non  comme  epoux,  non  plus  mdme 
comme  amants,  mais  comme  s'ils  n'avoient  iti  ctms  que  pour  jonir  Vna. 
de  I'autre,  pour  confondre  leurs  goflts,  leurs  inter^ts,  pour  trouver  de 
continuels  motifs  de  se  preferer  a  tout,  pour  ne  se  quitter  jamais  sans 
peine,  ne  se  retrouver  jamais  qu'avec  un  plaisir  rrAM  d'emotion ;  pour 
expliquer,  dis-je,  la  nature  de  cette  intime  union,  il  fandroit  un  ncmi  qui 
ne  convint  qu'^  elle.  Celui  de  passion  me  semble  Le  aeul  de  oeux 
que  nous  connolssons  qui  pourra  en  donner  Tid^e." 

This  "  passion  "  was  nearly  as  famous  in  Parisian  society  as 
the  less  legitimate  flames  of  M"»«  d'Houdetot  or  d'fipinay. 
When  the  prince  de  Beauvau  was  about  thirty-five,  a  widower 
with  one  daughter,  he  began  to  firequent  the  salons  of  M«« 
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de  Clermont,  one  of  the  most  attractive  hostesses  in  Paris, 
and  a  lady  upon  whose  reputation  even  that  Scandalous  age 
never  ventured  to  reflect ;  their  marriage  did  not  take  place 
till  ten  years  later,  when  the  mature  age  of  the  parties  added 
to  the  piquancy  of  that  rare  spectade,  a  pair  of  married 
lovers.  Thirty  years  of  conjugal  fehcity  were  followed,  for 
the  mar^chale,  by  thirteen  years  of  pious  devotion  to  the 
memory  of  the  departed :  her  regrets,  it  has  been  seen,  are 
expressed  with  some  elegance,  and  in  excellent  language ; 
but  after  all  the  theme  is  monotonous,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  we  do  not  read  her  reminiscences  altogether 
for  the  sake  of  the  excellencies  of  him  to  whom  they  are 
dedicated.  Other  witnesses  represent  the  prince  as  some- 
what cold  and  formal  in  manner,  scrupulously  honourable, 
with  only  moderate  original  talents,  but  of  wide  and  culti- 
vated intelligence.  It  was  he  who  said,  with  the  magnificent 
condescension  ois^  grand  seigneur,  m  addressing  the  Academy, 
that  the  king  ^'  voit  avec  plaisir  les  personnes  de  sa  cour 
briguer  dans  cette  compagnie  ITionneur  de  devenir  les  tgaux 
des  gens  de  lettresJ*  Two  other  anecdotes  must  complete 
the  portrait  He  was  dangerously  wounded  in  his  first 
battle,  and  as  he  was  being  carried  from  the  field,  an  officer 
stopped  to  pity  "  le  jeune  brave,'*  as  he  was  called  in  the 
army.     He  smiled,  and  replied  by  quoting  the  line — 

"  £t  mes  derniers  regards  ont  vu  fuir  les  Romains." 

Some  years  later  a  French  army  was  besieging  Mahon,  on 
the  island  of  Minorca :  wine  was  cheap,  and  it  was  found 
impossible  to  keep  the  soldiers  sober.  The  prince  de 
Beauvau  suggested  the  publication  of  an  order  forbidding 
every  soldier  found  drunk  from  joining  in  an  assault  for  a 
week  afterwards,  and  we  are  assured  that  drunkenness  ceased 
like  magic 

What  distinguishes  this  book  from  so  many  other  volumes 
of  memoirs  is  that  a  single  life  is  the  thread  which  connects 
these  last  days  of  chivalry  with  the  foundation  and  rise  of 
the  new  order  of  things.  The  traditions  of  the  grand  sUcle 
were  in  full  force  when  the  mardchale  was  young ;  she  sat  at 
the  feet  of  Voltaire,  and  was  so  devout  a  "  philosophe  "  that 
after  her  husband's  death  she  refused  even  to  regret  "  cette 
opinion  consolante  de  la  reunion  dans  un  autre  ordre  de 
choses  "  which  had  not  been  his.  In  1764  she  signalised 
as  remarkable  a  phrase  in  a  parliamentary  remonstrance, 
''  Topinion  commande  ^  la  multitude,  et  la  multitude  com- 
mande  k  la  force ; "  and  after  watching  the  first  warnings  of 
the  coming  storm,  she  lived  to  see  it  both  break  and  spend 
itself.  Another  family  memoir  gives  a  very  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  the  salon  in  which,  true  to  her  old  habits,  the  mai^- 
chale  used  to  receive  her  surviving  friends  under  the  Empire. 
Her  dress  was  rich,  but  of  ancient  cut ;  the  cafetikre  was 
gold,  the  china  priceless;  the  lackeys  aged  and  infirm,  but 
with  an  air  that  said  they  had  seen  good  society,  and  made 
their  criticism  a  thing  to  be  dreaded.  The  mar^chale's 
voice  was  weak,  and  every  one  spoke  low  for  courtesy ;  the 
company  was  mixed — some  surviving  philosophers  converted 
to  imperialism,  some  returned  imigrh,  one  or  two  old  and 
intimate  friends.  The  new  men  came  to  give  themselves  an 
air  of  anden  regime^  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain  came  to 
show  its  liberalism,  M™«  de  Stael  came  to  admire  the  grand 
old  lady  who  had  been  her  father's  friend :  but  the  most 
welcome  guests  were  still  those  who  could  talk  about  M.  le 
mar^chal,  and  encourage  her  in  the  pious  hallucination  that 
he  was  not  wholly  dead  while  she  lived  to  preserve  his 
memory.  Marmontel  describes  her  in  his  memoirs  as  ''  la 
femme  qui  a  toujours  raison,"  so  perhaps  we  ought  to  believe 
on  her  authority  diat  it  was  the  &ult  of  circumstances  and 
the  nusfortune  of  France  that  the  prince  did  not  take  a  more 
oonspicooas  and  influential  part  in  public  af&irs.    At  any 


rate  the  double  chronicle  of  her  constant  affection  and  the 
life  of  her  lord — it  must  be  admitted  that  the  two  are  mixed 
together  rather  perplexingly— -makes  a  monument  with  which 
a  greater  man  might  be  contented.  H.  Lawrennv. 


The  Life  and  Labours  of  Mr.  Brassey. 
Bell  and  Daldy. 


By  Arthur  Helps. 


Most  eminent  men  never  have  their  lives  written  at  all;: 
they  are  commemorated  in  the  first  instance  by  an  amorphous 
collection  of  materials  for  a  biography,  and  then  by  a  series 
of  rhsumks  and  reflections  on  the  biography  which  has  not 
been  written.  Mr.  Brassey  has  escaped  die  common  fate  : 
no  one  can  say  that  Mr.  Helps  has  given  us  undigested 
materials  instead  of  a  book ;  yet  he  has  not  given  us  exactly 
a  life  (^  Mr.  Brassey  or  a  history  of  his  labours.  Instead  he 
has  written  the  prolegomena  to  a  work  which  is  hardly  likely 
to  be  written,  and,  if  it  were,  would  find  fewer  readers  than, 
the  pleasant  sketch  which  he  has  given  of  Mr.  Brasse/s- 
singularly  winning  character  and  of  the  conditions  of  his  vast 
success.  Mr.  Helps  in  one  respect  was  better  qualified  for 
his  task  than  almost  any  writer ;  he  has  long  been  occupied 
with  the  problem  of  organization,  and  in  approaching  the  life 
of  a  great  organizer  he  knew  at  once  what  questions  to  ask. 
He  points  out  very  clearly  how  all  the  conditions  necessary 
for  the  enormous  development  of  railway  enterprise  had 
been  gradually  accumulated  in  England,  and  gives  an  inte- 
resting summary  of  the  experience  of  Mr.  Brassey  and  his- 
agents,  of  the  capacity  Und  idiosyncracies  of  the  workmen  of 
different  countries,  with  the  result  that  the  practical  cost 
of  labour  scarcely  varied,  among  extreme  variations  of  the 
rate  of  wages.  But  the  main  interest  of  the  book  lies  in 
what  must  have  been  the  attraction  of  the  subject  to  the 
writer,  in  the  numerous  illustrations  which  Mr.  Brasse/s- 
career  supplies  of  the  homely  wisdom  which  just  evades 
being  commonplace,  and  almost  seems  recondite  because  it 
is  neglected,  which  has  served  for  so  many  years  to  exercise 
the  trained  perception  of  Friends  in  Council,  Perhaps  the 
most  striking  fact  is  that  Mr.  Brasse/s  average  profit  on  his 
contracts  was  barely  three  per  cent ;  the  most  edifying  is 
that  he  seems  to  have  owed  his  success  much  more  to  his 
character  than  even  to  his  abilities,  great  as  these  were. 
There  were  many  men  who  understood  the  business  of  rail- 
way construction  equally  well ;  but  he  was  able  to  obtain 
the  lion's  share  of  it  because  he  was  peculiarly  safe,  and  still 
more  peculiarly  pleasant  to  deal  with,  and  because  his  good 
nature  and  jucUcious  trustfulness  enabled  him  to  take  work, 
in  a  sense  easily.  It  is  seldom  that  optimists  can  point  to 
such  a  splendid  confirmation  of  the  maxim  that  '^  Honesty  is- 
the  best  policy."  G.  A.  Simcox. 

LITER  AR  Y  NOTES. 


The  Russian  government  is  said  to  be  preparing  to  publish  a 
complete  collection  of  all  autograph  letters,  orders,  memoranda, 
&c.  of  the  czar  Peter  the  Great,  including  those  of  a  private  as- 
well  as  of  a  public  character. 

The  literary  remains  of  the  poet  Biiiger,  which  have  hitherto 
been  withhela  from  publication,  and  include  letters  and  poems 
of  considerable  interest  and  value,  have  now,  it  is  stated,  passed 
into  hands  which  give  hopes  of  their  soon  being  made  accessible 
to  the  pubhc.  .. 

From  St.  Petersburg  we  hear  of  the  discovery,  near  Kertc^ 
of  a  remarkable  catacomb  with  walls  covered  with  battle  and 
hunting  scenes  :  the  sarcophagi  are  empty,  but  are  supposed  to- 
be  of  Scythian  origin,  and  to  date  from  about  the  fourth  cen- 
tury B.C.  The  frescoes  give  an  exact  representati^^he  dress- 
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and  accoutrements  of  a  Scythian  warricr,  which  in  some  re- 
spects resembled  the  old  Russian  costume. 

The  free-trade  in  light  literature  which  the  house  of  Tauchnitz 
does  S3  much  to  forward  will  doubtless  end  by  raising  the 
standard  of  fiction  throughout  the  inhabited  globe,  but  just  at 
first  it  gives  rise  occasionally  to  criticisms  which  have  a  very 
comical  sound  when  they  come  back  to  the  native  country  of 
writers  who  are  prophets  abroad.  The  Allgemeine  Zeitung 
assures  its  readers  that  in  Wilfrid  Cumbermede  Dr.  George 
Macdonald  "discusses  the  most  serious  and  important  lite- 
problems  without  ever  falling  into  a  didactic  tone^  or  becoming 
wearisome.''  The  same  reviewer  admires  the  "  Sprachgewandt- 
heit"  of  a  novelist  for  whose  interpretation  "even  the  best 
dictionaries  leave  us  in  the  lurch."  Did  the  reviewer  try  the 
Slang  Dictionary  f  . 

The  Revue  des  deux  Mondes  (August  15)  prints  some  very 
pleasant  letters  from  Admiral  (then  Commandant)  Page  to  the 
wife  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Grange ;  they  were  written  between 
1844  and  1848,  from  various  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  express 
very  much  the  feelings  which  a  literary  landsman  would  de- 
scribe if  he' were  trying  to  imagine  himself  in  the  position  of  a 
sailor.  The  singularity  is,  not  so  much  that  an  active  and  able 
officer  should  have  leisure  for  such  emotions,  but  that  he  should 
be  able  to  express  them  with  as  much  ease  and  propriety  as  if 
they  were  unreal.  

In  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Philological  Association, 
Mr.  Trumbull  gave  a  respectable  Indian  etymology  for  the 
much-discussed  and  much-abused  word  caucus.  It  comes  from 
an  Algonkin  root,  signifying  "speak,  encourage,  instigate";  the 
least  corrupted  form  of  the  word  is  kaw-kaw-wus,  plural  kaw- 
kaw-wus-soughj  "caucusser,"  "counsellors,  council";  the  Vir- 
ginians, out  of  the  same  word,  made  cockarouse,  a  name  for  the 
chief  man  in  a  tribe.  As  the  settlers  were  fond  of  adopting 
native  names  for  their  political  gatherings,  the  suggestion  seems 
highly  plausible.  

We  understand  that  Mr.  Morris's  early  poems  (not  The  De- 
fence of  Guinevere)  will  be  reprinted  about  Christmas,  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  new  matter. 


THEOLOGICAL  NOTE, 

Mr.  Henry  Dunn,  in  his  last  work  {The  Churches  an  History 
and  an  Argument;  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.),  has  carried  the 
idea  of  Protestantism  as  purely  individual  Christianity  nearer  to 
complete  logical  development  than  any  previous  writer.  He 
maintains  that  the  Christian  societies  we  find  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, though  divinely  organized,  were  provisional,  and  lost  their 
raison  d'Hre  when  inspired  men  had  disappeared,  and  the 
inspired  writings  had  been  collected.  Since  then  all  associations 
between  Christians  exist  only  jure  humano,  and  are  most  useful 
when  we  recognise  that  they  are  optional.  The  writer  is  a  con- 
tinuator  of  John  Foster  and  of  Isaac  Taylor,  the  author  of 
Antient  Christianity,  He  spends  much  perverse  ingenuity  on 
the  theses  that  the  Lord's  Supper  was  originally  an  household 
rite,  and  that  Baptism  is  essentially  a  profession  of  faith,  though 
there  is  some  plausibility  in  the  guess  that  there  may  have  been 
a  time  when  it  was  only  administered  to  converts.  The  writer 
believes  that  the  object  of  the  Christian  dispensation  is  to  train 
the  elect  to  take  part  in  the  subjugatioh  and  renewal  of  the 
world  after  the  Second  Advent;  and  that  the  object  of  the 
hierarchical  organization  of  the  church  was  to  convert  the  world 
prematurely  and  superficially.  So  far  as  we  can  admit  a  deli- 
berate change,  the  object  was  rather  to  fix  and  maintain  the 
faith.- Mr.  Dunn  insists,  not  without  reason,  that  the  tradi- 
tional compromises  inevitable  in  an  organized  society  have  to 
some  extent  lowered  the  Christian  ided,  but  he  takes  no  account 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  standard  of  conventional  propriety 
has  been,  and  is  being,  raised,  nor  of  the  danger  that,  if  every- 
body were  left  to  make  his  own  compromise  with  the  ideas,  the 
practice  of  half  believers  would  be  lower  than  it  is.  As  the 
writer  makes  the  personal  union  of  the  individual  believer  with 
the  person  of  Christ  the  essence  of  Christianity,  he  ought  in 
consistency  to  have  rejected  the  traditional  Protestant  notion 
of  the  unique  supremacy  of  Holy  Scripture,  as  he  has  rejected 
the  traditional  Protestant  notion  of  the  sacramental  value  of 


preaching.  He  is  too  unfamiliar  with  scientific  investigations  to 
put  his  views  in  a  form  to  be  enforced,  or  even  seriously  discussed ; 
but  he  has  a  refinement  and  distinction  of  mind  which  are  often 
the  fruit  of  sustained  and  solitary  earnestness,  and  these  make 
what  he  says  not  unworthy  of  attentive  consideration. 


Art,  &c. 

THE  DRAMA  IN  PARIS, 

The  great  heat  has  closed  most  of  the  Parisian  theatres.  The 
Com^die  Fran^aise,  however,  remains  open,  and  is  giving  several 
very  interesting  works,  among  which  Le  Chandelier  of  Alfred 
de  Musset  holds  the  chief  place.  This  audacious  but  beautiful 
play  was  first  performed  in  1848  at  the  Thdatre  ilistorique  (now 
the  "  Porte  St.  Martin  "),  and  transferred  to  the  Fran^aise  two 
years  afterwards,  where,  after  a  few  representations,  it  was  for- 
bidden by  the  censure.  Now,  however,  its  own  intrinsic  merit, 
and  the  talent  of  the  actors  who  interpret  it,  seem  to  promise  it 
a  long  and  prosperous  existence.  The  story  is  simple  enough. 
A  bold  dragoon,  Capitaine  Clavaroche,  is  quartered  in  a  country 
town.  The  caf^  is  dull,  the  theatre  indifferent ;  he  therefore 
turns  his  attention  to  his  neighbours'  wives,  and  wins  the  favour 
of  Jacqueline,  wife  of  the  local  solicitor,  Mattre  Andrd  The 
lovers  are  on  the  brink  of  discovery  when  the  captain's  somewhat 
dull  intellect  suggests  to  his  mistress  the  idea  of  selecting  a 
"chandelier  : "  that  is,  a  young  man  who  shall  be  admitted  to 
her  confidence  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  no  farther,  so  as  to 
divert  all  suspicion  from  her  real  admirer.  Her  choice  falls  on 
the  youngest  of  her  husband's  clerks,  Fortunio,  a  boy  of  eighteen, 
who  has  long  loved  her  in  secret.  The  end  is  not  hard  to  guess. 
Fortunio  is  generous  and  clever,  Clavaroche  selfish  and  dull — a 
difference  which  the  lady  is  not  slow  to  observe,  and  makes  her 
choice  accordingly.  Of  this  work,  rather  a  poem  than  a  drama, 
Fortunio  is  the  central  figure.  De  Musset  seems  to  have  set 
himself  to  draw  a  boy  of  a  generous,  high-spirited  character,  in 
all  the  glow  and  ardour  of  his  first  love.  His  heart  is  full  of  a 
respectful  passion  for  his  beautiful  mistress,  whom  he  worships 
at  a  distance,  as  a  being  of  another  world  :  his  joy  knows  no 
bounds  when  he  thinks  his  love  returned  :  he  is  broken  down 
with  wild  anguish  when  he  discovers  why  he  has  been  tempted 
to  think  himself  preferred  :  but  in  all  his  passionate  outpouring 
of  sorrow  and  reproach,  there  is  no  thought  of  mean  revenge  ; 
she  has  broke  his  heart,  but  he  loves  her  as  truly  as  ever,  and  is 
ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  prove  it.  This  difficult  character 
is  realised  by  M.  Delaunay  with  singular  ability.  He  is  at  least 
forty-eight  years  old,  but  manages  to  look  and  move  as  if  he 
were  barely  eighteen,  and  even  to  infuse  a  certain  boyish  eager- 
ness into  his  voice.  The  tone  and  manner  in  which  he  gives 
the  long  speech  in  which  he  muses  upon  woman's  faithlessness 
and  his  own  wretched  lot  is  quite  indescribable.  It  is  a  bitter 
cry  of  despair,  coming  straight  from  the  depths  of  a  generous 
heart,  that  has  learnt  for  the  first  time  that  smiles  may  deceive, 
and  vows  be  false.  More  admirable  still,  if  possible,  is  the  last 
scene,  where  he  upbraids  Jacqueline,  less  in  anger  than  in 
sorrow,  and  faints  away  at  her  feet,  worn  out  by  his  emotion. 
Mmc  Madeleine  Brohan  is  a  charming  Jacqueline,  and  M.  F. 
Febvrc  realises  the  rough  sensual  Clavaroche  most  completely. 

The  Orestes  of  Mounet-Sully,  the  young  actor  whose  dibut  at 
the  Theatre  Fran^ais  has  been  so  successful,  is  unquestionably 
a  remarkable  performance.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  brought 
four  or  five  thousand  people  together  twice  a  week  to  see  one  of 
the  most  stilted  and  dreary  tragedies  of  the  classical  epoch,  the 
Andromague  of  Racine,  which  is  of  itself  no  small  feat :  and  it 
raises  them  at  times  into  genuine  enthusiasm.  One  would  like 
to  know,  however,  whether  any  one  has  gone  a  second  time  ! 
The  actor  is  a  strong,  well-made,  handsome  young  fellow — 
rather  too  fond,  perhaps,  of  showing  off  his  personal  attractions, 
especially  a  pair  of  muscular  and  not  ungraceful  arms.  He  has 
been  thoroughly  well  taught,  and  knows  how  to  turn  his  lessons 
to  the  best  account.  The  result  is  a  i)erformance  of  much 
vigour  and  intention,  rising  at  the  end  into  a  stately  pathos 
when  Orestes,  stung  by  the  reproaches  of  Hermione  after  the 
murder  of  Pyrrhus,  becomes  mad.  But  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  the  character  is  so  unsympathetic  that  one  cannot  do 
more  than  admire  the  art,  while  one  regrets  the  fustian  on  which 
it  has  been  bestowed.  From  such  a  commencement  it  is  im- 
possible to  predict  the  future.     He  may  be  a  great  artist,  or  he 
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may  not.  To  tell  him,  on  the  faith  of  what  he  has  already 
done,  that  he  is  a  second  Talma,  as  the  French  critics  are 
doing,  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  unfair  to  him.  The  result  may  be, 
if  he  is  not  wiser  than  they  are,  that  he  will  rest  contented  with 
his  first  success,  and  make  no  further  progress.  He  is  to 
appear  next  in  Comcille's  Cid,  and  afterwards  in  one  of  Victor 
Hugo's  dramas,  either  Hernani  or  Marion  Delorme^  probably 
the  latter.  Either  will  give  him  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
showing  what  his  real  talents  are.  An  adaptation  of  Othello  is 
said  to  be  also  in  preparation.  J.  W.  Clark. 

Paris,  Attest  22. 

ART  NOTES. 


A  special  commission  was  appointed  under  the  Empire  to 
report  uoon  the  Fine  Art  collections  deposited  in  the  museum 
of  the  Louvre,  with  a  view  to  relieving  the  overcrowded  state  of 
these  collections  by  making  from  them  a^  selection  of  works 
which  might  be  properly  entrusted  to  other  museums  or  to 
buildings  of  a  sacred  character.  This  commission  has  now 
finished  its  labours  as  far  as  they  concern  the  paintings  which 
are  to  be  removed  :  the  total  number  of  which  is,  as  stated  by 
M.  Charles  Blanc  in  his  report  recently  published  in  the  Jojirnal 
officiel,  885.  Of  these,  180  are  of  the  Italian  school ;  50,  of  the 
Flemish  and  Dutch  schools  ;  and  of  the  French,  655.  The 
Italian  are  for  the  most  part  copies,  or  works  of  the  second  and 
third  class  ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish,  and 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  French.  Where  the  works  are  attri- 
buted to  a  good  name,  it  is  invariably  a  doubtful  attribution. 
As  soon  as  these  paintings  have  left  the  field  clear  by  their 
departure  for  the  provinces,  the  comriiission  will  proceed  to 
attack  the  terracottas,  ancient  and  modern  sculpture,  enamels, 
vases,  and  Egyptian  antiquities.  All  the  works  purchased  by 
the  department  of  the  Beaux- Arts  at  the  recent  Salon  are  to  be 
submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  public  before  distribution. 


M.  Champfleury  is  about  to  publish  his  Souvetiirs  et  Portraits 
de  Jeunesse,  The  volume  will  contain  a  biography  of  Courbet, 
of  Bonvin,  and  others,  the  materials  for  which  have  been  fur- 
nished by  letters  and  personal  intimacy. 


Henry  Trappes,  who  is  well  known  by  his  etchings,  and 
chiefly  by  his  illustrations  to  Gil-Bias,  recently  committed 
suicide,  it  is  said  in  despair  at  some  family  complications.  He 
was  hardly  thirty-seven  years  old. 


The  great  exhibition  at  Milan  opened  on  August  26.  The 
artistic  congress  held  in  connection  with  it  took  as  its  principal 
question  for  debate  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  so  far  as  it  may 
be  made  a  portion  of  primary  instruction.  The  inauguration  of 
the  monument  erected  by  the  Milanese  to  Lionardo  da  Vinci 
took  place  on  the  28th.        

The  ficole  des  Beaux-Arts  is  making  rapid  steps  towards  im- 
portance amongst  the  museums  of  Paris.  As  soon  as  the 
library  was  commenced,  M.  His  de  la  Salle  presented  to  it  a 
hundred  drawings  selected  from  amongst  the  most  valuable  in 
his  collection.  M.  Gatteaux  also  bequeathed  all  his  books,  his 
drawings  and  engravings.  M""'  Bertin  has  now  enriched  the 
collection  by  the  gift  of  eighteen  drawings  which  were  accounted 
amongst  the  finest  of  those  which  figured  in  the  posthumous 
exhibition  of  her  brother's  works,  the  last  of  the  French  land- 
scape painters  who  held  by  the  traditions  of  Poussin,  and,  it  may 
be  added,  of  Francisque  Millet. 


The  first  half  of  the  second  volume  of  Andrcsen's  Handbuch 
fiir  Kupferstichsammler  has  just  appeared.  It  has  been  edited 
and  completed  since  the  death  of  the  author  by  J.  E.  Wes- 
selez.  The  two  other  unfinished  works  left  by  Andresen,  viz. 
Der  Deutshe  Peintre-Graveur  and  Der  Deutsche  Malerradirer 
des  19.  Jahrhunderts,  have  also  been  undertaken  by  the  same* 
writer.  . 

It  is  said  that  the  architects  Bohnstedt,  Kaiser  and  Grossheim, 
Ende  and  Bockmann,  Mylius  and  Bluntschli,  have  been  invited 
to  take  part  in  the  final  competition  for  the  German  Houses  of 
Parliament.    Their  new  plans  are  to  be  sent  in  April  i,  1873. 


Hans  Makart,  Alma  Tadema,  August  Pettenkofen,  Franz 
Defregger,  Oswald  Achenbach,  and  Caspar  Zumbusch,  are  on 
the  list  of  those  recently  confirmed  as  honorary  members  of  the 
Munich  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  by  the  king  of  Bavaria. 


The  Zeitschrift  fiir  bildende  Knnst  for  August  9  contains 
an  article  on  "  Barbarian  Types  depicted  by  the  Ancients,"  by 
Professor  Conze,  illustrated  by  a  lithograph  from  a  marble  sup- 
posed by  the  writer  to  be  the  portrait  of  a  German  woman,  now 
preserved  at  St.  Petersburg  in  the  Hermitage.— Carl  Justi  con- 
cludes his  essay  on  Philipp  von  Stosch  and  his  time  ;  and  Bode's 
notes  on  the  artists  of  Haarlem  also  come  to  a  close. — H. 
Ludwig  ends  his  paper  on  the  uses  of  petroleum  in  oilpainting. 

In  December  1862,  Herr  Obcrstlieutenant  Pfau  of  Winter- 
thur  came  into  the  possession  of  one  of  the  many  repetitions  of 
that  composition  of  Raphael's  which  is  well  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Madonna  di  Loretto.  The  apparent  merit  of  this  parti- 
cular example  has  caused  a  claim  to  originality  to  be  put  forth 
on  its  behalf.  The  grounds  on  which  this  claim  may  be  sup- 
ported, together  with  much  interesting  matter  relating  to  the 
history  of  the  painting  in  question,  will  be  found  in  a  little  book 
entitled  "  Die  Madonna  von  Loretto — eine  kunstgeschichtlichc 
Untersuchung  von  S.  Vogelin,"  published  at  Ziirich  in  1870. 


The  death  of  M.  Charles  Duron  has  just  taken  place  at  Paris. 
M.  Duron,  born  in  18 14,  at  Pont-k-Mousson,  was  a  distinguished 
artist  in  enamel.  Some  of  his  happiest  works  became  the 
property  of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  and  of  Baron  Rothschild. 


Professor  E.  Magnus,  born  at  Berlin,  7th  January  1799,  has 
just  died  there  at  the  age  of  seventy-three.  Professor  Magnus 
was  a  pupil  of  Schlesinger,  whose  valuable  studies  after  the 
Sixtine  Madonna  he  recently  presented  to  the  print  room  of  the 
Royal  Museum.  He  especially  excelled  in  portraits  ;  nearly  all 
the  princes  and  notabilities  of  Germany  have  been  painted  by 
him.  His  portraits  of  Jenny  Lind,  of  the  Countess  de  Rossi- 
Sonntag,  and  of  Mendelssohn,  were  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Uni- 
versal Exhibition  in  1855.    

The  jury  for  the  Berlin  Goethe  memorial  have  awarded  the 
three  prizes  offered,  to  the  sculptors  Adolph  Donndorf,  of  Dresden, 
Fritz  Schaper,  and  Rudolf  Siemering,  of  Berlin.  These  three 
artists  are  invited  together  with  Alexander  Calandrelli  to  take  part 
in  a  final  competition.  

Oberlieutcnant  Joseph  Reiter,  commandant  of  the  fortress  of 
Klissa,  in  Dalmatia,  has  been  named  corresponding  member 
of  the  Institute  for  Archaeological  Correspondence  at  Rome,  as 
a  grateful  testimony  to  the  services  rendered  by  him  in  the  pre- 
servation of  two  Roman  sarcophagi  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Salona.  

The  largest  and  most  important  of  the  fragments  of  the 
carved  column  dug  up  by  Mr.  Wood,  on  the  supposed  site  of  the 
temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  has  been  set  up  in  the  Graeco- 
Roman  room  at  the  British  Museum.  It  measures  about  6  feet 
in  height,  and  i8i  feet  in  circumference  ;  and  is  supposed  to 
have  formed  a  portion  of  the  first  drum  of  one  of  the  thirty-six 
Ionic  carved  columns  which,  with  ninety-one  others,  supported 
and  adorned  the  edifice.  Portions  of  the  base  and  capital  of 
the  column  were  found  close  by  {Academy,  vol.  iii.  p.  285). 
On  the  side  of  the  drum  there  are  five  figures  which,  though  not 
without  intrinsic  merit,  derive  their  chief  beauty  from  the 
admirable  architectural  intention  which  is  manifested  in  the 
treatment  and  grouping.  All  are  more  or  less  mutilated,  but 
there  are  sufficient  indications  to  identify  one  as  Mercury,  and 
another  as  Victory.  

A  new  bust  of  Mr.  Gladstone  is  on  view  in  the  great  hall  of 
the  Reform  Club.  It  is  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Crittenden,  whose  "  Christ 
anointing  the  Eyes  of  the  Blind  "  was  one  of  the  works  in  the 
sculpture  room  of  this  year's  Royal  Academy  exhibition. 


In  repairing  the  roof  of  Dumfriess  House,  Ayrshire  (formerly 
the  property  of  the  Earls  of  Kilmarnock,  but  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Marquis  of  Bute),  some  workmen  discovered  two 
half-length  portraits  rolled  up,  and  hidden  in  the  rafters.     On 
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examination  one  proved  to  be  the  portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Kil- 
marnock who  was  executed  for  rebellion  in  1746;  and  the  other 
after  some  difficulty  was  identified  as  that  of  John  Drummond, 
Earl  of  Mclfort,  outlawed  in  1694.  These  portraits  had  been 
removed  from  their  frames  and  hidden  away  in  consequence  of 
the  political  peril  formerly  attaching  to  their  possession.  An- 
other portrait  of  Drummond,  engraved  and  published  by  Van- 
4erbanc,  was  named,  not  Melfort,  but  Lundin,  Lady  Melfort*s 
family  name — the  name  of  Melfort  being  tabooed. 

A  collection  of  original  drawings  by  William  Blake  has  been 
sold  recently  by  Messrs.  Sotheby  and  Wilkinson.  The  col- 
lection consisted  of— the  set  of  twelve  illustrations  to  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost,  vihich  fetched  100/. ;  the  set  of  eight  illustrations 
to  Milton's  Comus,  20/.  los, ;  the  set  of  six  illustrations  to  The 
Hyfnn,  53/.  On  the  same  occasion,  an  early  drawing  by  W. 
Hunt,  "The  Cottage  Door,"  41^.,  and  "Childe  Roland,"  by 
Bume  Jones,  42/.,  were  also  disposed  of.  To  the  same  firm 
was  entrusted  the  sale  of  the  valuable  library  of  Mr.  Andr^ 
Knox,  which  took  place  August  14  and  five  following  days. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  many  fine  illuminated  MSS. 
which  were  then  disposed  of  was  Horae  Beatae  Mariae  Virginis, 
4to— a  beautiful  MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century,  on  vellum,  with 
thirteen  large  paintings,  every  page  ornamented  with  borders  of 
.great  elegance  in  design,  capital  letters,  &c.  This  volume  was 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  Samuel  Rogers,  who  attributed  the 
work  to  Oderici,  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  Giotto  and 
X)ante,  and  it  contains  an  MS.  note  in  Mr.  Rogers'  hand.  It  is 
'bound  in  morocco,  with  the  cypher  of  Charles  II.,  of  whose 
collection  it  once  formed  part,  stamped  on  the  back  and  sides. 
98/.  Messrs.  Sotheby  also  disposed  of  the  collection  of  coins 
and  medals  of  the  late  Wm.  Jackson,  of  Lancaster.  Some  of 
•the  most  valuable,  pieces  were  the  following : — a  gold  octo- 
. drachm  of  Ptolemy  III.,  26/. ;  an  octodrachm  of  Ptolemy  V., 
29/. ;  of  Ptolemy  VIII.,  24/. ;  a  pattern  five-piece  of  George  III., 
•by  Pistrucci,  21/. 

New  Books. 

61BRA,  Ernst  V.    Alte  Eisen-  u.  Silberfiinde.   Archaologisch-chemische 

Skizze.     Nurnberg :  Richter  u.  Kappler. 
BOtticher  K.  Von  dem  Berliner  Museum.     Eine  Berichtigung  an 

A.  Conze  in  Wien.    Berlin  :  Ernst  u.  Kom. 
POUY,  F.    Les  Fajfences  d'origine  picarde  et  les  Collections  diveises. 

Amiens:  Lenoel-H^rouart. 
SsiDL,  Fr.  Xav.    Dichtungen  vom  Moigenlande.    Nach  e.  Orig.-Inscr. 

bearb.    Regensburg:  Forchthammer. 


Physical  Science. 

'The  Moiphology  and  FhyBiology  of  Plants.  [Boianisehe  Abkand- 
lungen  aus  dem  Gelnet  dir  MorphologU  und  PhysiologU.  Heraosge- 
geben  von  Dr.  Johannes  Hanstein,  Prof,  der  Botanik  an  dcr  Uni- 
versitat  Bonn.]     1870-1 871. 

[Second  Notice.]  ♦ 
In  turning  to  the  memoirs,  two  of  which  form  the  subject  01 
Ae  present  notice,  the  first  relating  to  the  development 
of  the  Embryo  in  Phaenogams,  the  second  to  the  structure 
and  fructification  of  Diatoms,  it  will  scarcely  fail  to  be 
remarked  that  where  the  subjects  are  at  all  cognate,  much 
:  advantage  will  be  derived  firom  reading  them  in  connection. 
Indeed,  as  the  paper  on  the  development  of  the  radicle 
Iby  Reinke  was  prepared  under  the  express  supervision  of 
Dr.  Hanstein,  the  author  of  the  important  memou:  witfi 
-which  the  series  was  opened,  and  which  now  comes  under 
revision,  the  two  may  almost  be  considered  as  emanating 
.from  the  same  source,  and  I  have  no  hesitation,  from  my 
•own  experience,  in  stating  that  Reinke's  observations  are  an 
^excellent  preparation  for  the  fiill  understanding  of  his  super- 
intendent's larger  and  more  important  dissertation.  Un- 
doubtedly the  whole  is  well  worth  a  careftil  study,  but  no 
•one  point  seems  to  me  of  greater  interest  than  the  develop- 
ment of  the  embryo  of  Brachypodium,  because  it  completely 
settles  the  theory  which  was  originally  broached  by  Richard 

*  See  Acadtmy,  vol.  iii  pp.  xSfl;  189. 


as  to  the  nature  of  the  organ  called  by  him  vitellus,  and 
which  I  confess  that  I  had  long  considered  as  true.  If  this 
is  regarded  as  the  primary  radicle,  the  subsequent  ones 
being  all  adventitious,  Gramineae  are  placed  in  the  same 
category  as  other  Monocotyledons,  in  the  greater  part  of 
which  the  primary  radicle  is  evidently  exorhizal.  On  follow- 
ing out,  however,  the,  gradual  development  of  the  embryo 
from  its  earliest  stage,  it  becomes  quite  evident  that  the  first 
rootlet  is  endorhizal,  and  that  the  so-called  vitellus  is  really 
an  absorbent  portion  of  the  cotyledon.  This  is,  in  fact,  in 
accordance  with  what  takes  place  in  some  palms,  the  onion, 
and  other  cases,  where  a  portion  of  the  cotyledon  remains 
in  contact  with  the  albumen  long  after  the  development  of 
the  radicle  and  plumule,  deriving  nourishment  fi-om  it  for  a 
considerable  time,  while  the  development  of  the  embiyo  of 
Brachypodium  is  almost  exactly  like  what  occurs  in  Tro- 
paeolum,  where  even  the  suspensor  can  readily  be  traced  in 
the  ripe  seed  just  at  the  point  of  germination,  and  where 
the  real  primary  radicle  bursts  through  the  hood  (Haube) 
exactly  as  in  Brachypodium.  The  nomenclature  adopted 
by  Reinke,  though  somewhat  complicated,  is  really  of  \ulue 
in  indicating  the  true  relations  of  the  several  parts  of  which 
the  descending  axis  is  composed. 

As  regards  the  second  memoir,  on  Diatoms,  by  Dr.  Pfitzer, 
we  have  in  it  a  full  confirmation  of  the  important  observa- 
tions which  were  made  by  Mr.  Thwaitest  before  leaving 
England  for  Ceylon,  and  which  at  once  settled  the  question 
as  to  the  vegetable  nature  of  these  singular  organisms.  The 
point  of  especial  interest  in  the  paper  is  the  elucidation  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  two  portions  of  the  outer  siliceous 
envelope  overlap  each  other,  thus  facilitating  the  multipli- 
cation of  the  individual  as  distinct  from  the  fructification. 
Few  matters  are  more  interesting  as*  regards  microscopical 
observation  than  the  mode  of  propagation,  and  where  the 
different  species  of  Biddulphia  can  be  readily  procured  as 
on  our  southern  coasts,  they  will  afford  ample  food  for 
many  a  moming*s  investigation.  The  two  original  halves 
remain  exactly  in  statu  quo^  and  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  how  long  they  would  subsist  while  new  intermediate 
frustules  are  developed;  and  the  same  observation  applies 
to  many  Desmidiaceae.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  these 
very  useful  and  important  memoirs  should  receive  such 
encouragement  as  may  ensure  their  continuance.  The  Ray 
Society  would  do  well  to  include  them  in  the  number  of 
their  acceptable  translations.  M.  J.  Berkeley. 


Notes  of  Scientific  Work. 

Geography. 
Central  Africa. — The  whole  of  the  geographical  infonnadon  con- 
tained in  the  numerous  letters  written  by  Dr.  Livingstone  and  safely 
brought  home  by  Mr.  Stanley,  has  by  this  time  been  sifted,  and  as  the 
great  traveller  has  turned  back  into  the  mysterious  central  land  of 
Africa,  our  knowledge  of  his  accomplished  work  will  in  all  probability 
remain  at  its  present  stage  for  a  long  period.  Until  the  explorer  shall 
himself  appear  to  confinn  or  correct  what  he  has  given  us,  the  geo- 
graphy of  equatorial  Africa  will  rest  on  Livingstones  own  data.  The 
discussion  by  geographers  at  the  British  Association  and  elsewhere^  of 
the  outlines  of  information  thus  vouchsafed,  has  wrought  great  changes 
in  the  accepted  hydrography  of  the  land.  Before  these  letters  arrived, 
it  was  believed  that  the  Nile  had  a  main  tributary  at  least  in  the  Tan* 

t  The  whole  subject  of  Cryptogamy  is  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Thwaites  for  the 
patieat  investieatioD  he  was  able  to  devote  to  it  before  leaving  England.  AmooKst 
other  matten,  his  memoir  on  the  gonidia  of  Udicas  in  AmtuUs  9fN«tt,  Hiai,  aeru. 
VoL  iii.  p.  ai9,  will  be  read  with  interest,  as  anticipating  those  of  Schwcnderer  m 
Nap^t  Journal^  though  taking  a  far  more  rational  view  of  the  subject  than  that 
which  supposes  that  Lidiens  are  Fungi  parasitic  on  Algae.    Cohn  has  lately  called  m. 

Question  the  justice  of  Schwenderer's  views  in  the  Botanuclu  Zeitung  (Mardh  1879) : 
ut  he  is  wrong  in  supposing  the  threads  in  Pahnellae  are  always  extraneous.  A  oom- 
parison  of  Mr.  Thwaites'  observation  on  P,  bohyoides  in  the  sane  jounal  (voL  i. 
p.  3x9),  as  coniirmed  in  Berk.  Intr.  to  Cryht.  BoL  p.  399,  will  be  sufficient  to  show 
the  connection  of  the  threads  and  spores.  A  similar  structure  prevails  in  the  gooidioid 
cells  of  die  anomalptts  genus  Fjn«ncrlla,  /.  c,  p.  341. 
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ganyika  Lake  and  its  feeders  far  south  of  the  equator ;  for  a  connection 
had  been  traced  on  apparently  good  grounds  between  this  basin  and  the 
Albert  Lake  and  the  Nile  by  an  outflowing  river.  The  Chambeze- 
Luapttla  of  Livingstone  with  its  lakes  might  also,  so  far  as  our  infor- 
mation then  went,  prove  to  be  the  head  of  the  Nile,  though  probabilities 
were  in  favour  of  its  being  rather  the  headstream  of  a  river  flowing 
westward.  We  learn  now  from  Livingstone  and  Stanley  that  the  Tan- 
ganyika is  not  in  the  Nile  basin ;  its  outlet  (for  being  a  lake  of  perfectly 
fresh  water,  it  must  have  an  outflow)  is  not  to  the  Nile;  but  it  is 
highly  probable  that  its  discharging  river  is  the  Luflji,  on  the  east  coast. 
Moreover,  taking  Livingstone's  own  measurement  of  the  level  of  the 
great  Chambeze-Lualaba  system  that  he  discovered,  at  its  furthest 
point,  the  river  could  not  be  the  Nile,  for  it  is  here  exactly  the  same 
height  above  the  sea  as  Gondokoro,  known  to  be  on  the  Nile,  800  miles 
away.  The  Lualaba  could  not  join  the  Albert  Lake,  as  it  lies  upwards 
of  500  feet  above  the  given  elevation  of  the  river,  not  to  mention  the 
very  mountainous  country  of  Ulegga,  spoken  of  by  Speke,  Baker,  and 
Livingstone,  which  inten^enes  to  prevent  it.  Dr.  Schweinfurth's  ex- 
plorations, carried  on  contemporaneously  with  those  of  Livingstone  in 
Manyuema,  by  tracing  the  rivers  forming  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  to  their 
sources,  have  shut  ofl"  the  only  inlet  which  seemed  possible  to  Dr. 
Livingstone  himself.  The  conclusion  is  evident  that  Livingstone, 
though  searching  for  six  years  with  this  object  in  view,  has  never  once 
seen  the  Upper  Nile  at  any  point.  It  has  been'  suggested  that  a  great 
inland  lake  may  receive  the  waters  of  the  Lualaba,  but  such  a  con- 
tinental system  in  the  equatorial  forest  region  of  Africa,  saturated  by 
double  rainy  seasons,  is  a  physical  impossibility.  Any  lake  in  this  belt 
must  overflow.  The  only  outlet  on  the  west  coast,  capable  of  dis- 
charging such  a  volume  of  water  as  that  accumulated  by  the  Chambeze- 
Lualaba  and  its  lakes,  is  the  Congo ;  and  the  second  conclusion  forced 
upon  us  is  that  it  is  the  Upper  Congo  river  which  the  great  traveller 
has  now  made  known. 

Upper  Nile.--The  results  of  Dr.  Schweinfurth*s  latest  remarkable 
journey  in  Dar-Fertit  in  the  beginning  of  1 871  are  fully  described  in 
the  current  part  of  Petermanr^s  Miitkeilungen,  In  former  journeys 
Dr.  Schweinfurth  had  explored  and  mapped  out  the  source  country  of 
the  Rohl,  Tonj,  and  Jur  tributaries  of  the  Nile  rising  westward  of 
Gondokoro.  These  rivers  flowing  northward  unite  in  the  Bahr-el- 
Ghazal,  which  joins  the  Nile  above  the  ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude, 
and  have  hitherto  been  considered  as  the  chief  streams  of  this  lateral 
system.  In  his  last  journey,  however,  the  traveller,  by  going  westward, 
has  crossed  the  upper  streams  of  a  river  named  the  Abu  Dinga,  which 
he  identifies  clearly  with  the  Bahr-el-Arab,  a  tributary  of  the  Ghazal 
formerly  considered  to  be  of  small  importance,  but  now  proved  to  be 
the  longest  and  largest  branch  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  system. — Ernest 
Mamo,  a  traveller  in  Upper  Sennaar,  has  sent  to  Gotha  a  full  report  of 
his  journeys  in  this  region  during  1870-71,  and  a  most  valuable  map, 
which  it  is  said  will  add  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  the  territory  of  the 
Abyssinian  Nile.  His  letter  from  Khartum  of  the  6th  December  1871 
brings  the  following  intelligence:  —  Great  political  changes  have 
recently  taken  place ;  Jaflar  Pasha  has  been  deposed  from  the  ruling 
power  in  Sudan ;  Muntas  Pasha  has  obtained  the  government  of  the 
districts  of  Khartum  Fashoda  (Bahr-el-Abiad),  and  Sennaar  ;  Kordofan, 
Taka,  and  Dunga,  with  Berber,  have  each  received  a  separate  ruler. 
The  government  recently  seized  upon  a  number  of  slave  boats,  and 
slaves  to  the  number  of  from  3000  to  4000  were  brought  to  Khartum. 
No  provision  having  been  made  for  such  an  influx,  the  greater  number 
died  within  a  few  days.  Muntas  Pasha  had  not  arrived,  the  remaining 
oflicials  did  not  trouble  themselves  in  the  matter,  and  soon  the  dead  lay 
before  every  house  and  all  along  the  river  banks,  a  fearful  epidemic 
among  the  settled  inhabitants  being  the  result. — ^The  most  varied  reports 
are  in  circulation  respecting  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  expedition,  but  this  at 
least  is  certain,  that  ne  is  still  (in  Dec.  1871)  at  Jebel  Redjef,  not  far 
from  Gondokoro.  In  consequence  of  the  great  number  employed,  the 
expedition  encountered  great  obstacles,  that  increased  as  it  advanced 
into  the  less  known  country  ;  the  troops  have  been  so  greatly  reduced 
and  demoralised  by  sickness  and  hunger  that  it  is  the  opinion  in 
Khartum  Baker  must  soon  return. 

WeBtem  Mongolia.  —  The  active  exploration  by  the  Russians 
during  the  last  few  years  of  the  geography  of  the  region  of  Mongolia 
lying  next  to  their  Siberian  possessions,  and  the  establishment  of  new 
relations,  political  and  commercial,  with  these  countries,  would  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  the  annexation  of  these  lands  to  the  great  empire  is 
seriously  contemplated.  A  very  important  map  of  this  region  accom- 
panies the  last  part  of  PetermantCs  Mittheilungm,  It  is  based  on 
Klaproth*s  map  of  Central  Asia,  which  was  drawn  from  the  surveys 
made  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  of  Pekin  by  order  of  the  emperor 
Khian-loung,  and  upon  that  of  M.  Veniukov  which  accompanied  the 
seventh  number  of  the  Isvestya  of  the  Russian  Geographical  Society 
for  1871  ;  but  the  map  is  nlled  in  and  greatly  amended  from  the 
JQumeys  of  the  Russian  travellers  Schishmarev  (1864-65),  Palinov,  and 
Matusovski  (1870),  containing  besides  a  reconstruction  of  the  routes  of 
Prinz  (1863)  and  the  artist  Atkinson,  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  this 
part  of  Asia.     These  tracks  cross  Mongolia  in  sufficiently  various 


directions  to  form  a  trustworthy  basis  on  which  the  detailed  topography 
of  this  inner  Asiatic  plateau  may  now  be  accurately  laid  down. 

MorooGO. — Though  formerly  little  visited  by  Europeans,  this  country 
has  of  late  attracted  many  explorers,  as  the  names  of  Rohlfs,  Guber- 
natis,  Balanza,  Beaumier,  Lambert,  Gatell,  Blackmore,  Hooker  and 
Ball  abundantly  testify.  The  French  military  expedition  under  General 
Wimpffen  from  Algeria  to  the  Wady  Gir  in  Morocco,  during  March, 
April,  and  May  of  1870,  also  form  the  subject  of  an  essay  in  the  MU' 
tJuiltingen,  The  primary  object  of  this  undertaking  was  the  dispersion 
of  the  armed  bands  that  harrassed  the  people  of  the  Algerian  Sahara, 
the  most  powerful  of  which,  the  tribe  of  the  Dui-Menia,  had  their 
home  in  the  Wady  Gir,  not  far  north-west  of  the  oasis  of  Tafilet.  The 
map  accompanying  the  paper,  in  which  the  line  of  march  of  this  expe- 
dition is  seen  almost  to  join  the  route  made  known  by  Rohlfs  in  1861- 
1864,  shows  that  great  gain  to  geography  has  also  resulted. 

An  Abstract  of  tfic  Reports  of  the  Surveys  and  of  the  other  Geographical 
Operations  in  India  for  1870-71,  just  issued,  contains  an  interesting 
chapter  on  recent  geographical  exploration.  In  continuation  of  his 
plan  for  systematically  exploring  the  countries  beyond  the  British 
frontier.  Major  Montgomerie  despatched  a  trained  Pathan  Havildar  of 
Sappers  direct  from  Peshawur  to  Faizabad,  the  capital  of  Badakshan. 
This  interesting  tract  of  mountain  land  between  the  Indus  and  the 
Kabul  rivers,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Hindu-Kush  and  Mustagh 
ranges,  had  been  sealed  to  all  attempts  at  exploration.  The  Havildar 
crossed  over  from  Yusufzsi  into  Swat,  went  thence  to  Chitral,  then  up 
the  lofty  and  difficult  Nakshan  pass  to  Zebak  on  the  Upper  Kokcha, 
and  descended  the  valley  to  Faizabad.  He  fixed  the  positions  of  the 
Nakshan  and  Dora  passes,  and  took  latitude-observations  at  five  points. 
His  route  survey  is  286  miles  in  length,  and  has  opened  out  13,000 
square  miles  of  hitherto  unknown  country. — During  the  autumn  of  last 
year,  Mr.  Blanford,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  examined  the  eastern 
and  northern  frontiers  of  British  Sikkim,  reached  the  Donkia  pass, 
18,500  feet  above  the  sea,  ascertained  the  position  of  another  pass 
never  before  marked  on  any  map,  discovered  three  unmapped  lakes,  and 
made  a  good  collection  of  birds. — Our  knowledge  of  the  geography  of 
Persia  has  also  received  valuable  additions.  Captain  St.  John,  after 
co-operating  with  Col.  Walker  in  determining  the  longitude  of  Tehran, 
has  fixed  the  latitudes  of  places  between  Shiraz  and  Tehran,  correcting 
an  error  of  ten  miles  in  the  position  of  Kashan,  and  has  completed  a 
survey  of  the  Elbourz  Mountains.  Meanwhile  Major  Lovett  has  made 
a  journey  from  Shiraz  to  Kerman  and  Bam,  and  corrected  the  position 
of  Niviz,  an  important  place  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  valley  of 
Persepolis.  From  Niviz  the  road  traverses  a  pass,  5,640  feet  above 
sea-level,  over  the  range  of  Loivez  hills,  a  mountain-chain  requiring 
thorough  geographical  and  geological  exploration  to  its  termination 
near  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Beyond  these  hills  is  the  desolated 
valley  of  Kotro  stretching  away  in  a  direction  south  of  east,  with  no 
visible  limit.  Major  Lovett  travelled  thence  to  Khairabad,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Tung  Chal,  a  granitic  range,  and,  crossing  at  an  elevation  of  8000 
feet,  reached  Kerman.  He  then  journeyed  north-east  to  Khabis,  and 
corrected  the  mistaken  position  of  this  place  on  Pottinger's  map. 
Khabis,  the  terminus  for  kafilahs  proceeding  across  the  deserts  to  and 
from  Seistan  or  Meshed,  abounds  in  fruit,  including  eleven  kinds  of 
Aurantiaceae,  The  surveys  of  St.  John  and  Lovett  have  furnished 
valuable  materials  for  a  new  map  of  Persia. 

The  Zeitschrift  der  Gesellsch.fUr  Erdkunde  su  Berlin^  No.  38,  contains 
an  elaborate  paper  by  Dr.  Neumayer  on  the  exploration  of  the  Soutti 
Pole.  He  has  prepared  a  full  risumi^  extending  over  fifty  pages,  of  the 
literature  of  the  subject,  illustrated  with  a  very  good  map,  and  given 
the  details  of  a  scheme  which  he  laid  before  the  Geographical  Congress 
at  Antwerp  for  prosecuting  a  further  exploration  of  that  region.  He 
proposes  that  it  should  be  combined  with  an  expedition  to  observe  the 
transit  of  Venus,  and,  starting  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
making  the  McDonald  Group  head-quarters,  should  endeavour  to  push 
on  from  Kemp's  Land  toward  the  pole.  The  essay  has  since  been 
published  in  a  separate  form. 


•'  Physiology. 
The  Influence  of  the  Central  Nervoiis  System  apon  Animal 
Heat.— A  very  interesting  essay  on  this  subject  containing  the  results 
and  details  of  many  experiments  has  just  been  published  by  Dr.  Franz 
Riegel  in  PflUger's  Archtvfiir  die  gesammte  Physiologic  (No.  12).  Dr. 
Riegel  first  repeats  and  corroborates  the  generally  known  fact  that 
division  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  neck,  opposite  the  sixth  cervical  ver- 
tebra, is  followed  by  a  steadily  progressive  diminution  of  temperature; 
The  cause  of  this  fall  of  temperature  might  be  attributed  to  paralysis  ot 
the  vasomotor  nerve,  leading  to  dilatation  of  the  vessels  and  consequent 
increased  evaporation  and  exposure  of  the  blood  to  the  cooling  influeace 
of  the  air ;  or  it  might  be  due  to  this  cause,  combined  with  diminished 

Production  of  heat  within  the  body  of  the  animal ;  or,  lastly,  it  might 
e  due  to  a  proportionally  increased  loss  of  heat,  though  the  production 
of  heat  be  augmented.    Riegel  set  himself  to  detennme  which  of  tiie» 
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views  is  correct.  For  tliis  purpose,  control  experiments  were  requisite 
on  every  point :  on  the  effects  of  chloroform  and  of  morphia  injection  ; 
of  keeping  the  animal  in  a  warm  room  ;  of  binding  it;  of  the  frequency 
of  the  respirations,  which  are  greatly  diminished  by  section,  &c.  He 
agrees  with  Tscheschichin  that  there  is  no  increased  internal  develop- 
ment of  heat  after  section  of  the  cord,  and  that  the  fall  in  temperature 
is  to  a  certain  extent  due  to  the  dilatation  and  increased  evaporation 
from  the  aitaneous  vessels.  But  he  even  goes  beyond  this,  and  considers 
that  there  is  an  absolutely  diminished  production  of  heat  in  an  animal 
after  section  of  the  cord,  and  that  all  his  experiments  favour  the  view 
that  the  application  of  heat  to  the  peripheric  cutaneous  nerves  consti- 
tutes an  excitation  which  travels  centripetally  to  the  respiratory  centre, 
and  acts  reflectorially  upon  it.  The  healthy  animal  possesses  in  this  re- 
flectorial  excitation  of  the  respiration  a  highly  important  heat-regulator, 
and  it  is  consequently  easily  intelligible  why  the  external  application 
of  heat,  if  this  regulator  be  not  annulled,  causes  no  rise  of  temperature 
in  the  healthy  animal.  This  reflectorial  increase  in  the  rapidity  of  the 
respiration  explains  why  other  observers  in  their  researches  on  "the 
effects  of  external  heat "  have  observed  no  increase  of  temoerature  in 
uninjured  animals.  Division  of  the  spinal  cord  removes  the  channel 
the  more  perfectly  the  higher  the  section  is  made. 

The  Gases  of  the  Blood. — MM.  Mathieu  and  Urbain  contribute 
to  Brown-Sequard*s  Archives  de  Physiologie  (No.  2)  the  results  of  their 
enquiries  into  this  subject,  especially  in  regard  to  the  proportion  of 
gas  contained  in  the  blood  of  different  arteries.  The  researches  of 
Claude  Bernard  have  shown  that  the  quantity  of  gas  contained  in  venous 
blood  varies  with  the  condition  of  activity  or  of  repose  of  the  organ 
whence  it  proceeds.  Though  the  greater  or  less  amount  of  oxygen 
absorbed  by  the  tissues  explains  these  variations  very  well,  a  second 
interpretation  has  been  proposed,  namely,  that  the  diminution  of  oxygen 
in  Uie  blood  is  due  to  intra-vascular  oxidation  taking  place  at  the 
expense  of  the  blood  itself.  On  this  view  the  oxidation  which  is  well 
marked  in  the  veins  commences  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  and  con- 
tinues in  the  arteries,  causing  a  gradual  disappearance  of  the  oxygen, 
the  loss  attaining  its  maximum  in  the  veins.  As  a  consequence  of  this, 
the  arterial  blood  does  not  everywhere  present  the  same  composition. 
MM.  Estor  and  St.-Pierre  actually  concluded  from  their  experiments 
that  whilst  the  blood  of  the  carotid  contained  21 '06  per  cent,  of  oxygen, 
that  of  the  crural  artery  contained  only  7*62  per  cent.,  so  that  13*44 
per  cent,  of  oxygen  disappears  in  the  course  of  a  second  or  two ;  the 
authors  attribute  this  sudden  change  to  the  occurrence  of  incessant 
intra-vascular  oxidation.  MM.  Mathieu  and  Urbain's  experiments  may 
be  divided  into  two  groups  :  first,  those  in  which  the  proportion  of  gas 
contained  in  the  blood  of  arteries  of  nearly  equal  diameter  was  com- 
pared ;  and,  secondly,  those  in  which  that  from  arteries  of  different 
calibre  were  examined.  As  regards  the  former,  they  found  that  no 
remarkable  difference  could  be  detected  between  the  carotid  and  crural 
artery :  in  one  case,  for  example,  the  proportions  were  for  the  carotid, 
oxygen  20*45  P^r  cent.,  nitrogen  1*64  per  cent.,  carbonic  acid  48 "i 8 
per  cent.;  and  tor  the  crural,  oxygen  18*03  P^^  cent.,  nitrogen  I '60  per 
cent,  carbonic  acid  44*23  per  cent,  the  slight  difference  being  due  to 
the  effect  of  the  first  bleedmg.  On  the  other  hand,  in  comparing  the 
blood  of  large  with  that  from  small  arteries,  the  amount  of  oxygen  in 
the  former  was  invariably  greater  than  in  the  latter,  the  difference 
sometimes  amounting  to  3  per  cent 

The  Anatomy  of  the  Spleen. — M.  Wedl,  in  a  paper  contained  in 
the  Sitzitngsbcrichte  der  Wiener  AcademUy  vol.  Ixiv.  pt.  I,  observes  that  it 
is  not  difficult  to  inject  the  veins  of  the  spleen,  and  exhibit  the  venous 
ramifications  by  the  corrosive  method.  When  tKe  spleen  of  a  sheep  is 
thus  treated,  the  following  appearances  are  seen : — Each  main  vein 
with  its  dilatation  receives  branches  opening  into  it  peripherically, 
and  these  again  receive  numerous  branches  from  certain  intermediate 
spaces.  These  branches  are  sometimes  so  minute  that  they  can  only 
be  discerned  with  a  lens.  The  angle  of  entrance  of  each  set  of  vessels 
into  the  larger  ones  is  nearly  the  same,  as  well  as  the  distance  from 
one  another,  so  that  a  branch  resembles  a  small  cone  beset  with 
prickles.  He  was  unable  to  discover  the  venous  plexuses  or  anastomoses 
described  by  W.  MUller.  Another  mode  of  examination  he  adopted 
was  to  fill  the  vessels  with  coloured  solution  of  gelatine,  and  then  to 
harden  this  with  alcohol,  which  process  allows  of  fine  sections  being 
made.  At  the  points  where  the  veins  present  constrictions,  processes 
may  be  seen  by  this  means  to  pass  into  the  cavity  of  the  diverticula  of 
the  veins.  These  processes  are  of  two  kinds  :  one  a  papillated  inflec- 
tion of  the  venous  wall;  the  others  are  trabeculae  forming  incomplete 
septa.  Wedl  found,  as  Gray  and  Frey  have  done,  no  venous  rootlets 
within  the  Malpighian  corpuscles.  As  regards  the  epithelium  demon- 
strated by  Billroth  in  the  delicate  veins  of  the  pulp,  Wedl  aJways 
found  it  complete,  never  discontinuous,  as  stated  by  Frey.  His  investiga- 
tions show  that  the  blood  path  is  also  continuous,  the  blood  passing 
from  the  arteries  into  capillaries,  and  thence  into  veins,  and  not  at  any 
point  through  lacunae  of  the  tissue. 

On  the  Coagulation  of  Fibrin.— A.  Schmidt  (Medicinisches  Cen- 
tralblatt^  No.  16)  finds  that,  in  blood  drawn  from  the  living  vessels,  a 


ferment  originates  from  the  action  of  the  blood  corpuscles  which  causes 
the  coafiiilation  of  fibrin.  The  material  for  the  fermentation  is  afforded 
in  the  fibrinogenous  and  the  fibrinoplastic  substances,  which  must  be 
simultaneously  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  ferment  in  order  that  the 
fibrinous  coagulum  may  be  formed.  The  action  of  the  blood  corpuscles 
upon  the  fermentation  process  is  dependent  on  the  haemoglobin,  though 
^ther  substances  that  condense  oxygen  upon  their  surfaces  and  cataly- 
tically  decompose  peroxide  of  hydrogen  act  in  the  same  way,  such  as 
spongy  platinum,  carbon,  &c.  The  transudates  found  in  the  cavities  of 
the  dead  body  for  the  most  part  contain  the  two  fibrin  generators,  but 
no  ferment,  and  tliey  will  coagulate  on  the  addition  of  the  ferment  In 
some  the  fibrinoplastic  substance  is  absent,  and  requires  to  be  added 
before  coagulation  will  occur.  Neutral  alkaline  salts  and  low  tempera- 
tures arrest  the  process.  To  obtain  the  ferment,  the  albuminous  sub- 
stances of  the  blood  must  be  coagulated  by  maceration  for  fourteen 
days  in  concentrated  alcohol ;  the  fluid  is  then  filtered,  and  the  residue 
on  the  filter  dried  at  a  low  temperature,  pulverised,  and  extracted  with 
glycerine. 

The  Stnioture  of  Striated  Muscle. — Four  papers  have  recently 
appeared  upon  this  subject :  one  by  J.  H.  L.  Flogel,  in  Schultzt^s 
Arckiv,  viii.  69  ;  a  second  by  W.  Donitz,  in  Reichert  und  du  Bois-Rcy^ 
mofuTs  Archiv,  1 87 1,  434 ;  a  third  by  G.  Wagener,  in  the  Marburg 
Sitzungsberichte ;  and  a  fourth  by  F.  Merkel,  in  Schultzis  Archiv^  viii. 
244— discussing  the  structure  of  the  primitive  muscular  element  of 
Articulata.  Flogel  gives  a  description  of  the  muscles  of  a  species  of 
Trombidiuni*(a  small  arachnidan,  of  which  the  common  minute  red 
spider  of  gardens  is  an  example),  and  states  they  are  composed  of  a 
scries  of  compartments  divided  from  one  another  by  septa  which  from 
wall  to  wall  contain:  (i)  a  simple  and  feebly  refracting  substance,  which 
strikes  a  slight  tint  with  perosmic  acid ;  (2)  a  granule  which,  with  its 
neighbours  on  either  side,  forms  the  granule  layer,  and  is  strongly 
stained  by  perosmic  acid ;  (3)  another  layer  identical  with  the  first  \ 
(4)  the  double  and  strongly  refracting  substance  which  becomes  deeply 
stained  with  the  acid  ;  (5)  the  same  as  the  third  layer ;  (6)  the  same  as 
the  second ;  and  (7)  as  the  first — Merkel  agrees  with  Flogel  in  con- 
sidering that  the  fibres  of  muscle  are  divided  into  compartments 
(Muskelkastchen)  by  transverse  septa. — Donitz,  on  the  other  hand, 
returns  to  the  old  view  that  the  primitive  morphological  element  of  the 
muscle  is  the  fibril  and  not  the  compartment  His  researches  appear 
to  have  been  chiefly  made  on  the  Crustacea. — Wagener  admits  the 
existence  of  Hensen's  intermediate  stria,  but  adds  that  there  are  from 
two  to  eight  secondary  ones  which  arc  constantly  present,  but  are  very 
fine.  He  describes  the  act  of  contraction  in  the  following  terms. 
The  anisotropal  and  doubly  refractive  substance,  with  the  intermediate 
stria  of  Hensen  and  the  adjoining  striae,  contract  and  approximate  to 
one  another,  and  then  the  two  isotropal  and  singly  refracting  striae, 
originally  separated  by  the  broad  anisotropal  band,  become  so  com- 
pressed together  that  they  are  only  separated  by  a  single  feebly 
marked  line.  «.^_-^-^ 

Anthropology. 

Etruscan  Antiquities  found  in  Belgium. — A  Belgian  antiquary, 
M.  H.  Schuermans,  calls  attention  {BulUtin  de  VAcc^imic  royale  de 
JBelgiquCj  p.  528)  to  certain  objects  found  in  a  tomb  at  Eygenbilsen, 
north  of  Tongres,  in  1 871,  viz.  (i)  a  fillet  of  gold  ;  (2)  a  cylindrical  cista 
of  bronze  ;  and  (3)  an  oenochoe  of  bronze,  with  the  figures  of  two  fabu- 
lous animals  confronted  on  its  neck.  There  appears  to  be  no  doubt 
that  the  articles  in  question  are  of  an  Etruscan  character.  But  it  is 
very  rash  on  the  part  of  M.  Schuermans  (as  his  critics,  MM.  Roulez» 
Wagener,  and  de  Witte  point  out,  ibid.  p.  513)  to  conclude  that  they 
must  have  found  their  way  from  Etruria  into  Belgium  previous  to  the 
displacement  of  the  original  Celtic  population  by  the  Germanic  race 
which  Caesar  found  in  possession  of  the  district  where  the  recent  dis- 
covery took  place,  seeing  that  his  argument  relies  on  a  series  of  com- 
binations which  are  anything  but  satisfactory'.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
not  just  to  take  the  statement  of  Caesar  {Bel.  GalL  i.  i)  with  regard  to 
the  Belgians  generally  minimeque  ad  cos  saepe  mercatores  commeant^  in 
the  sense  of  nullum  aditum  esse  ad  eos  mercatoribus  afterwards  (ii.  16) 
applied  by  him  to  the  Nervii,  a  tribe  which  despised  the  rest  of  the 
Belgians  for  their  submission  to  the  Roman  dominion.  And  if  it  were, 
just,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  a  relaxation  of  the  laws  against 
foreign  traders  after  Caesar's  time.  The  fault  of  this  supposition,  however, 
is  that  it  does  not  fall  in  with  M.  Schuermans'  notion  of  the  high  antiquity 
of  the  articles  about  which  he  writes.  In  the  second  place,  the  passage 
of  Livy  (v.  33)  refers  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Etruscans  by  sea  and 
land  up  to  their  decisive  defeat  by  Hiero  I.  of  Syracuse,  B.C.  474, 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  spread  of  their  wares  north  of  the  Alps, 
while  the  passage  of  Pliny  (xxxiv.  16)  concerning  the  signa  tuscanica  to 
be  met  with  in  various  lands  applies  to  statues,  not  to  utensils,  and  more- 
over need  not  be  taken  as  referring  to  so  very  early  a  period,  or  as 
including  Belgium  in  the  **  various  lands."  In  the  third  place,  the 
fact  that  in  Greece  solder  was  in  use  instead  of  ri vetting  in  bronze  work 
as  early  as  the  fifth  century  B.C.  cannot  be  relied  on  to  prove  that  the 
bronze  cista  (No.  2),  in  whidi  rivets  have  been  employed  instead  of 
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solder,  was  made  previous  to  the  fifth  century  B.C.  For  the  artists  of 
Etruria,  and  more  especially  the  workmen,  we  should  suppose,  took 
very  few  hints  from  the  Greeks,  even  in  later  times  of  greater  com- 
merce. But  after  all,  there  are  many  who  give  good  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  the  objects  looking  like  Etruscan  found  of  late  years  in 
great  numbers  north  of  the  Alps — notably  at  Hallstadt,  in  1868 — and 
also  conspicuous  for  the  absence  of  solder  in  the  bronze  work,  are 
really  ancient  productions  of  the  native  workmen  of  the  countries 
where  they  are  found,  owing  their  resemblance  to  objects  found  in 
.Etruria,  both  in  manner  of  manufacture  and  style  of  decoration,  to  a 
common  inheritance  of  skill  and  taste  which  the  southern  nations 
developed  more  quickly.  In  that  case  we  should  be  still  less  surprised 
if  a  Greek  invention  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.  did  not  reach  the  native 
workmen  in  distant  parts  of  Europe  till  after  Caesar*s  time. 

Excavations  at  Mzohet. — If  Fr.  Bayne  has  hit  upon  the  right  way 
of  accounting  for  the  uniform  presence  of  not  less  than  three  skeletons 
in  one  sarcophagus  in  the  ancient  tombs  of  Mzchet,  near  Tiflis,  he  will 
have  contributed  a  valuable  commentary  to  the  statement  of  the  geo- 
grapher Strabo  concerning  the  practice  of  sacrificing  human  beings 
which  existed  among  the  natives  of  that  district  in  his  time.  In  any 
case,  the  report  on  the  excavations  among  these  tombs,  the  first  instal- 
ment of  which  is  given  in  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  Ethnologies  part  iii.  168, 
will  prove  an  important  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  condition  of 
ancient  civilisation  in  that  quarter.  Distinguishing  the  sarcophagi  of 
the  native  Iberians  from  those  of  the  Greek  residents,  he  describes  the 
former  as  of  two  classes  in  point  of  size,  the  smaller  containing  always 
three  skeletons,  the  larger  more  than  four,  usually  six,  skeletons.  The 
rule  with  regard  tO'the  smaller  sarcophagi  is  to  find  them  containing 
one  grown  person  decked  with  ornaments  of  gold  and  pearls,  and  ac- 
companied by  two  children  with  ornaments  of  bronze  of  a  rude  pattern. 
In  cases  where  the  two  companion  skeletons  are  of  larger  make, 
the  ornaments  are  still  of  this  common  material  and  pattern.  In  the 
larger  sarcophagi,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  marked  absence  of 
ornaments  throughout,  from  which  Bayne  concludes  that  the  tenants 
must  have  been  ordinary  victims  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  while  with 
respect  to  the  triple  occupation  of  the  lesser  sarcophagi,  he  considers 
that  the  two  secondary  persons — generally  children — ^had  been  sacri- 
ficed in  token  of  grief  at  the  decease  of  the  central  and  conspicuous 
person.  The  most  appalling  result  of  his  researches  is  that  the  victims 
appear  to  have  been  buried  alive.  The  sarcophagi  which  he  ascribes 
to  the  Greek  residents  contain  only  one  skeleton,  beside  which,  in  one 
instance,  he  found  a  bronze  mirror,  such  as  the  tombs  of  Kertsch  usu- 
ally yield,  and  an  engraved  onyx  with  a  Greek  name  inscribed  on  it. 

The  Bngis  Caves. — These  caves,  where  Schmerling  carried  on  such 
successful  explorations,  have  been  further  examined  by  E.  Dupont,  who 
has  laid  his  report  before  the  Academic  royale  des  Sciences  de  Belgique 
(BuiUim^  No.  6).  He  found  a  human  ulna,  and  bones  of  Urstts 
spciaeiiSj  Rhinoceros^  Sus  scrofa^  Equus  caballus,  Cervus  tarandus, 
Cervus  elaphusy  and  Bos  primigenius.  A  great  number  of  flint  imple- 
ments were  also  met  with  of  a  form  resembling  those  from  the  caverns 
of  Sureau  and  Magrite ;  drawings  are  given  of  some  from  the  second 
cave  in  which  Schmerling  found  the  human  skulk 


Chemistry, 
The  Ori^  of  the  Urea  of  the  Animal  Body.— Schultzen  showed 
some  time  since  that  certain  nitrogenised  substances,  containing  but  one 
atom  of  the  element,  are  converted  in  the  animal  body  into  urea,  and 
suggested  that  the  final  oxidation-products  of  the  amidated  acids,  of 
leucine,  glycocine,  &c.,  may  be  either  bodies  of  the  cyanogen  group  or 
carbamic  acid.  If  animals  yielding  a  uniform  amount  of  urea  be  given 
glycocine  or  leucine,  they  secrete  an  increased  amount  of  urea  exactly 
corresponding  to  the  nitrogen  of  the  leucine  or  glycocine  supplied  to 
them.  The  objection  could  of  course  be  raised  that  the  increase  of 
urea  arose  from  the  substance  introduced  acting  like  a  fever-poison. 
Though  no  symptoms  of  fever  were  observed,  to  meet  this  difficulty, 
a  substitution-glycocine  was  chosen  for  the  experiment,  methyl- 
glycocine  or  sarcosine  being  preferred.  According  to  a  recent  paper 
{Bcr.  Dent.  Chem.  Gcsell.  Berlin ,  No.  12,  578),  if  a  well-nourished  dog 
be  given,  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  food,  the  amount  of  sarcosine  the 
nitrogen  of  which  corresponds  to  that  of  the  urea  daily  secreted,  urea 
and  uric  acid  disappear  altogether  from  the  urine,  and  are  replaced 
by  a  series  of  new  and  definitely  characterized  bodies,  the  examination 
of  which  cannot  fail  to  explain  as  yet  unknown  normal  processes  of 
interchange  of  matter  in  the  animal  organism.  One  of  the  sub- 
stances is  obtained  by  the  author's  method  as  the  acid  of  a  baryta  salt ; 
the  other,  which  forms  brilliant  tabular  crystals,  has  the  formula 
C^HgNjO,  ;  when  heated  with  baryta  solution  in  closed  tubes,  it  splits 
up  into  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and  sarcosine  : 

CJI.N^O,  -I-  H,0  =  NH,  -f  CO,  +  C,H;NO,. 
Its  rational  formula  therefore  is  clearlv 

CH,N(CH,)  (CONH2) 

COOH, 


and  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  urea  the  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  of  one 
atom  of  nitrogen  of  which  have  been  respectively  replaced  by  methyl 
and  acetic  acid,  or  as  a  sarcosine  in  which  the  group  N(CH3)H  has  the 
H  replaced  by  the  group  NHoCO  of  carbamic  acid,  NHjCOOH.  The 
author  traces  the  formation  of  the  new  body  to  the  combination  of 
sarcosine  and  carbamic  acid  with  separation  of  water.  The  acid  body 
combined  with  baryta  was  found  by  analysis  and  a  study  of  its  behaviour 
when  heated  with  baryta  to  have  the  composition 


H,NS(0,)n|^??^- 


[CHaCOjH, 

that  is,  of  a  compound  of  sulphamic  acid  with  sarcosine  minus  water. 
Here  then  is  the  sulphamic  acid  of  the  bodies,  albuminous  and  gelati- 
nous, wliich  the  sarcosine  has  met,  and  which  under  normal  conditions 
is  transformed  into  sulphuric  acid  and  ammonia,  the  latter  combining 
with  carbamic  acid  to  form  urea.  It  is  a  point  of  no  little  interest  to 
know  the  fonn  in  which  the  sulphur  is  contained  in  the  complex  belies 
of  these  two  classes.  Under  normal  conditions  fowls  convert  the 
greater  part  of  the  nitrogen  of  their  food  into  urate  of  ammonia  ; 
when  plentifully  supplied  with  sarcosine,  however,  they  fail  to  secrete 
any  uric  acid,  and  produce  new  and  definite  substances,  the  characters 
of  which  are  now  under  investigation.  The  details  of  this  interesting 
research  arc  to  appear  in  the  Aniialen  der  C hemic. 

Analysis  of  a  Bronze  Celt. — The  implement  in  question,  one  of 
many  found  at  Salzberg,  near  Halstatt,  has  been  examined  by  E.  Pri- 
woznik,  of  the  Vienna  Mint  {Annalen  der  Chcmie^  clxiii.  part  3,  371). 
It  was  remarkable  for  having  a  crust  of  a  reniform  or  botryoidal 
structure,  and  an  indigo-blue  colour ;  being  from  5  to  7  mm.  in 
thickness,  diminishing  near  the  edge  to  2  mm.,  and  weighing  nearly 
100  grammes.  On  the  inner  side  the  crust  was  in  some  places  coated 
with  a  thin  layer  of  bright  green  basic  carbonate  of  copper.  The  first 
or  outer,  and  in  fact  the  chief,  layer  is  very  brittle,  and  has  a  fracture 
which,  when  fresh,  exhibits  an  imperfect  metallic  lustre  and  a  distinctly 
radiate  structure  ;  the  streak  is  very  deep  blue,  almost  black.  It  is 
composed  of  33*22  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  and  6677  per  cent,  of  copper, 
being  in  fact  covelline  (CuS),  to  which  mineral  it  likewise  bears  the 
fullest  resemblance  as  regards  specific  gravity  and  other  physical 
characters.  The  second  layer,  found  only  in  certain  portions  of  the 
crust,  is  separated  from  the  first  layer  with  difficulty  ;  it  has  a  blackish- 
grey  colour,  is  about  0*5  mm.  thick,  and  consists  of  copper-glance 
(CujS),  through  which  is  disseminated  about  15  per  cent,  of  tin.  This 
metal,  it  will  be  remarked,  is  not  present  in  the  outer  layer.  The  third 
layer,  sparsely  distributed,  consists  of  a  black  powder  composed  of 
59*8  per  cent,  of  copper-glance,  23*2  per  cent,  of  tin,  34  of  water^ 
with  traces  of  antimony  and  nickel.  The  unchanged  bronze  of  the 
Halstatt  weapons  was  shown  by  v.  Schrotter  to  have  the  composition  : 
copper,  90-92  per  cent. ;  tin,  o*5-9"o  per  cent.,  and  traces  of  six  other 
metals,  which  traces  have  been  detected  in  the  several  parts  of  the 
crust.  It  follows  then  that  this  crust  is  due  to  a  direct  chemical  change 
of  the  bronze,  and  not  to  deposition  from  without.  The  tin  and  the 
other  metals  appear  to  have  moved  from  without  inwards  as  the  alloy 
became  broken  up  on  the  conversion  of  the  copper  into  sulphide  by 
soluble  sulphides  or  gases  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The 
author  has  succeeded  in  covering  fragments  of  antique  bronzes  with  a 
layer  of  blue  copper  sulphide  by  long  treatment  with  yellow  ammonium 
sulphide.  The  presence  of  zinc  as  a  constituent  appears  to  prevent 
copper  alloys  from  undergoing  this  change.  Knop  ascribed  the 
formation  of  covelline  to  the  decomposition  of  copper  pyrites,  by 
oxygen  and  water  containing  carbonates,  into  carbonate  of  iron  and 
copper-glance,  and  tlie  production  of  covelline  and  copper  oxide  from 
the  copper-glance  by  the  continued  action  of  those  reagents.  The 
author's  view  of  the  formation  of  this  mineral  has  the  advantages  of 
being  less  intricate,  and  of  deriving  support  from  direct  experiment. 

Conversion  of  Aniline  into  Toluidine. — This  has  been  accom- 
plished by  A.W.  Hofmann  {Bcr.  Dent.  Chcm.  Gesell.  Berlin^  13th  August, 
720)  in  the  following  manner : — By  heating  one  molecule  of  aniline 
hydrochlorate  with  one  molecule  of  methylic  alcohol  for  many  hours  at 
230°  to  250°,  there  is  formed  a  yellow  transparent  resinous  mass  of  the 
consistency  of  honey,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  methylaniline 
hydrochlorate : 

C«H,.HHN.HCl-l-CH,.OH  =  CeH,.CH,.HN.HCl-f  H2O. 

If  the  tube  be  now  heated  for  a  day  to  350°,  it  undergoes  a  complete 
cliange.  The  transparent  viscous  fluid  is  converted  into  a  beautifully 
crystalline  mass,  the  secondary  salt  is  transformed  into  the  primary  : 

CeH^.  CH,.  HN.  HCl  =  (CeH^.  CH,)HHN.  HCl. 
The  solid  mass  is  almost  completely  soluble  in  water,  and  by  treatment 
with  ^kali  Uberates  the  base  as  a  brown  oil,  which,  when  distilled  in  an 
atmosphere  of  steam,  solidifies  in  the  receiver  into  a  brilliant  white  mass 
of  toluidine,  the  melting-point  of  which  is  45°.  In  this  reaction  but 
few  by-products  are  formed.  Aniline  hydriodate  furnishes  a  liquid 
toluidine.  The  author  intends  to  attempt  the  formation  in  a  similar 
way  of  homologues  of  the  amines  of  other  classes,  and  of  some  of  the 
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bases  occurring  in  the  organisms  of  plants.  One  of  the  by-products  of 
the  action  of  heat  on  triraethylated  phenylammonium  iodide  is  a  beau- 
tifully crystallised  hydrocarbon  melting  at  136°,  and  boiling  between 
230°  and  240°.  It  gave  the  formula  Ci,H,8  =  C«(CH,)g,  and  is  sup- 
posed by  the  author  to  be  benzol,  the  whole  of  the  six  atoms  of 
hydrogen  of  which  have  been  replaced  by  methyl.  If  it  be  so,  he  con- 
siders that  the  oxidation  of  such  a  compound  will  yield  products  worth 
investigation. 

Fall  of  ASrolites  in  France. — The  Conipt,  rendus  of  the  29th  July 
contains  a  note  from  M.  de  Tastes,  addressed  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  presented  by  M.  Sainte-Claire  Deville,  describing  the 
fall  of  an  aerolite  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lance,  in  the  canton  of 
Saint-Amand,  Loir-et-Cher.  At  5^  20",  Tours  mean  time,  on  the 
23rd  July  a  brilliant  meteor  passed  over  a  spectator  stationed  between 
Champigny  and  Brisay  towards  the  north-east  in  the  direction  of  Tours. 
It  presented  the  appearance  of  a  spear  of  flame  with  two  spheres  of  fire 
of  an  orange  colour ;  the  track  of  one  seemed  to  incline  downwards,  that 
of  the  other  to  proceed  straight  forward,  the  whole  appearance  becoming 
somewhat  more  luminous  at  the  instant  a  slight  divergence  of  the  course 
of  these  two  spheres  was  first  seen.  It  was  lost  to  sight  behind  a 
cloud  near  Sainte-Maure,  and  an  explosion  was  heard  at  5^*  26°*. 
Many  observers  affirm  that  they  heard  two  distinct  explosions  very  near 
together,  others  noticed  but  one ;  all  testify  to  the  appearance  of  two 
meteors  pursuing  nearly  the  same  path.  A  meteorite  fell  in  a  field  near 
Lanc^,  and  passed  a  metre  and  a  half  through  the  light  soil  into  a  bed 
of  marl.  It  weighs  47  kilogrammes;  some  fragments  separated  by 
the  fall  were  found  near  it.— In  the  last  number  of  the  Compt.  rendus^ 
for  the  5th  August,  is  a  note  by  M.  Daubree  recording  the  more  recent 
discovery  of  a  second  meteorite  at  Pont-Loisel,  12  kilometres  so^- 
east  of  Lanc^.  The  line  joining  the  two  localities  coincides  with  me 
direction  of  the  trajectory  of  the  meteors,  and  the  Pont-Loisel  stone, 
though  much  smaller  (it  weighs  250  grammes),  bears  the  closest  resem- 
blance as  regards  mineral  cluiracters  to  the  Lance  stone.  The  smaller 
stone  fell  first — a  circumstance  observed  in  former  showers — ^and  pene- 
trated the  soil  to  a  depth  of  only  half  a  metre. 

Conversion  of  Tartaric  into  Baoemio  Acid. — M.  Jungfleisch  an- 
nounced at  a  meeting  of  the  SacUti  chimiqtu  held  last  month  that  tartaric 
acid  may  be  almost  completely  transformed  into  racemic  acid  by  heating 
it  in  a  closed  vessel  at  172°  to  175°  for  a  dozen  hours  {Revue  sciattifique^ 
28th  July,  68).  He  exhibited  several  hundred  grammes  of  racemic 
acid  prepared  by  this  method,  and  established  its  identity  by  a  careful 
exammation  of  the  racemates. 

Writing  from  Florence  to  a  recent  number  of  the  Ber,  DeiU,  Chem, 
GeselL  zu  Berlin^  H.  SchifT  reports  the  progress  made  since  1867,  in 
the  publication  at  Turin,  of  the  Encklopedia  chimica^  edited  by 
T.  Selmi,  of  Bologna.  This  great  work  is  arranged  very  much  after 
the  form  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Ilandworterbitck  of  Liebig, 
Wohler,  and  Kopp,  and  five  quarto  volumes  of  it  have  already  appeared, 
embracing  about  1000  pages  and  bringing  it  down  to  the  letter  F.  The 
articles  on  theoretical  and  organic  chemistry  are  by  SchifT,  Sestini, 
Patem6  and  others,  those  on  technical  chemistry  by  Amaudon,  of 
Turin ;  many  are  said  to  exhibit  a  completeness  hardly  met  with  in 
German  works  of  the  kind.  Some  indication  of  the  degree  in  which 
the  Encklopedia  is  appreciated  in  Italy  is  shown  by  its  boasting  over 
2000  subscribers. 

The  directorship  of  the  new  laboratory  at  Rome  has  been  offered  to 
Dr.  Hugo  Schiff,  who  will  however  remain  at  the  Florentine  Institute, 
which  has  been  even  more  richly  endowed  by  the  Italian  parliament 
than  the  institution  at  Rome»  the  charge  of  which  has  been  undertaken 
by  Prof.  Cannizzaro. 
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History. 

Ck}ntrlbution8  to  the  History  of  the  Ijiterature  of  the  Times  of 
Thok51y  and  IUCk6czl,  1670-1735.  By  M.  Koloman  Thaly. 
[Adalikok  a  Tkokoly-is  Rdkdcti-kor  IrodaiomtbrtituUfuz,\  Pest: 
Rath. 

These  two  volumes  refer  to  that  interesting  portion  of 
Hungarian  history  known  as  the  kurucz  vitdg—dLVi  expression 
which  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  translate  by  "  insur- 
gent world."  The  word  kurucz  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
cruxj  and  the  name  was  first  applied  to  the  peasants  who  in 
15 14  were  collected  by  the  pope's  legate  for  a  crusade 
against  the  Turks,  but  turned  their  arms  against  the  nobles. 
This  name  was  assumed  by  the  insurgents,  mostly  peasants 
or  members  of  the  lowest  sections  of  the  nobility,  and 
almost  exclusively  Calvinists,  who  in  1672  rose  against  the 
intolerable  fiscal  oppression  and  religious  persecution  prac- 
tised by  the  lieutenants  of  the  emperor  Leopold  L  The 
assumption  of  the  name  kurucz  pointed  to  an  essential  dis- 
tinction between  this  insurrection  and_  the  political  wars  of 
religion  that  had  filled  the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  these  earlier  wars  the  poUtical  classes  had  taken 
the  initiative,  and  reasons  of  statecraft  and  the  interests 
of  the  princes  of  Transylvania  had  limited  the  extent  and 
duration  of  the  warlike  operations.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  insurrection  of  1672  was — at  any  rate  in  its  ban- 
ning— a  popular  movement,  excited  by  oppressions  affecting 
the  lower  classes  of  society.  Hence  the  revival  of  the  word 
kurucz  of  demagogic  memory.  With  varying  fortunes,  and 
under  diverse  leaders,  the  insurrection  continued  until  it  cul- 
minated in  the  expulsion  of  the  Germans  out  of  the  whole 
of  Upper  Hungary  by  Thokoly.  He  was  recognised  by 
the  sultan  as  vassal  king  of  Upper  Hungary,  and  the  vezier 
in  1683  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Vienna.  The  defeat  d 
the  Turks  by  Sobieski  and  Charles  of  Lorraine  {tringyiai 
Kdroly)  involved  the  ruin  of  Thokoly.  In  vain  did  his 
heroic  wife,  Zrinyi  Ilona,  defend  the  rock  of  Munkics  for 
more  than  twelve  months.  The  Turks  were  slowly  but 
steadily  driven  out  of  Hungary.  Transylvania  submitted 
to  the  rule  of  the  house  of  Habsburg.  Thokoly  was 
interned,  a  helpless  exile,  in  Asia.  A  series  of  victories 
had  laid  Hungary  at  the  feet  of  Leopold  the  "  Great" 
Not  only  the  fear  they  inspired  silenced  opposition,  but  a 
large  part  of  the  nation  felt  that  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks 
was  a  benefit  so  great  as  to  counterbalance  many  evil 
deeds  on  the  part  of  the  German  government  Under 
such  circumstances  it  was  natural  that  the  old  oppressions 
should  be  repeated  by  the  foreign — German  and  Italian — 
agents  of  Leopold,  to  end  in  the  same  result  In  1703 
a  second  kurucz  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  same  part 
of  the  coimtry  as  the  first — ^along  the  banks  of  the  upper 
Tisza.  Prince  Francis  Rdkdczi  II.,  son  of  Zrinyi  Ilona 
by  her  first  husband,  was  placed  at  its  head.  The  expul- 
sion of  the  Turks  froih  Hungary,  which  at  first  seemed  to 
render  the  prospects  of  the  insurrection  doubtful,  really 
enabled  it  to  assume  more  formidable  dimensions,  as  it 
spread   over  the   whole  country  firom  the  north-eastern 
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Carpathians  to  the  frontiers  of  Styria  and  the  banks  of  the 
Drave.  So  strictly  kumcz  was  it  in  its  origin  that  the  first 
officers  of  the  insurgent's  anny  were  swineherds,  barbers, 
tailors,  &c.,  elected  by  the  peasants  themselves.  Nor  was 
it  until  he  had  achieved  several  successes  that  Rikdczi 
received  the  adhesion  of  the  nobles,  who  but  gradually  and 
a  few  at  a  time  joined  his  standard.  After  many  successes 
and  reverses,  the  exhaustion  of  the  country,  the  wiser  and 
more  conciliatory  spirit  of  Leopold's  sons,  and  the  success 
of  the  allies  against  Louis  XIV.,  Rikdczi's  ally,  put  an  end 
to  the  insurrection  in  1711.  One  of  Rdkdczi's  lieutenants, 
Alexander  Kdrolyi,  a  man  of  great  ability  and  prudence, 
negotiated  for  the  insurgents  the'  Peace  of  Szatm^,  which 
closed  the  long  period  of  internal  wars  which  had  wasted 
Hungary  with  but  slight  intermissions  for  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half.  The  character  of  the  warfare  then 
-waged  is  incidentally  revealed  by  such  words  in  the  Hun- 
garian language  as  hajdu^  katona,  szeghiy  legeny^  wliich  have 
fluctuated  between  the  meanings  of  "  soldier  "  and  "  robber," 
and  it  is  repeatedly  alluded  to  in  the  present  collection, 
•especially  in  the  labancz  or  ^Xi^-kurucz  pieces.  The  leading 
spirits  of  the  insurrection,  Rikdczi  and  Bercs^nyi,  however, 
refused  to  recognise  the  treaty,  and  betook  themselves  to 
the  hospitality  of  foreign  sovereigns,  the  Czar  of  Muscovy, 
the  King  of  France,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  In  1735  Kikdczi 
died  in  exile  at  Rodosto,  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mara, leaving  behind  him  a  name  which,  in  spite  of  his 
want  of  ultimate  success,  or  perhaps  on  account  of  it,  has 
enjoyed  a  larger  measure  of  posthumous  fame  than  any 
other  in  Hungarian  history. 

Such  is  the  period  which  the  lamented  historian,  M. 
Szalay,  himself  spoke  of  as  the  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive in  the  history  of  his  country,  but  death  put  an  end 
to  his  labours  before  he  had  completed  his  account  of  the 
times  of  RdkdczL  In  its  investigation  and  illustration 
M.  Thaly,  mindful,  as  he  tells  us,  of  the  maxim,  "ars 
longa^  vita  brevis,"  has  already  spent  the  spare  moments  of 
twelve  years.  During  this  time  he  has  examined  nearly  a 
hundred  and  fifty  public,  family,  and  private  archives.  The 
results  of  his  researches  have  appeared  in  his  Life  of  Blind 
Bottydn^  one  of  Rikdczi's  generals,  and  several  other  his- 
torical works  relating  to  the  ^^  kurucz  world."  While 
cariying  on  these  investigations,  he  kept  in  view  not  only 
what  is  still  considered  by  many  in  its  narrowest  sense 
history,  the  record  of  wars,  battles,  negotiations,  adminis- 
trative measures,  &c.,  but  also  the  literature  of  the  times, 
revealing  more  or  less  clearly  the  degree  of  culture  attained 
by  the  nation  or  individuals,  the  passions  and  the  beliefs 
which  sustained  them  during  the  long  internecine  struggle. 
The  result  is  the  two  volumes  before  us,  the  first  con- 
taining the  poetry  illustrative  of  the  insurrection  of  1672 
and  the  career  of  Thokoly,  the  second  that  illustrative  of 
the  insurrection  of  Rikdczi 

As  long  ago  as  1864  M.  Thaly  had  conceived  the  plan  of 
this  present  work.  In  the  preface  to  his  collection,  entitled 
Old  Hungarian  War-songs  and  Elegies^  published  in  that 
year,  he  stated  that  the  pieces  of  a  later  date  than  1670  had 
been  reserved  with  the  view  of  publishing  all  relating  to  the 
'*  kurucz  world"  in  a  separate  collection.  In  like  manner 
he  has  excluded  from  the  present  work  aU  pieces  of  a  later 
date  than  1735,  the  year  of  RikcSczi's  death.  At  present, 
to  judge  from  his  preface,  he  does  not  see  his  way  to  pub- 
lishing a  collection  of  them.  In  1864  he  had  collected 
about  sixty  or  seventy  kurucz  poems,  but  he  deferred  their 
publication  fi-om  two  motives.  Not  only  did  he  entertain 
hopes — ^now  happily  fulfilled— of  rendering  the  collection 
more  complete^  but  the  poUce  regulations  relating  to  the 
press — M.  Schmerling  being  then  in  the  height  of  his  power 


— ^would  have  rendered  the  publication  of  such  "  rebellious" 
literature  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible.  Since  1864  the 
collection  has  been  augmented  not  only  from  MS.  in  public 
and  private  archives,  but  also  by  an  extensive  correspon- 
dence with  and  personal  enquiries  from  all  sorts  of  persons 
who  might  be  supposed  to  have  any  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject— descendants  of  kurucz  leaders,  surviving  members  of 
old  bands  of  gipsy  musicians,  and  the  like.  In  Hungary, 
as  elsewhere  in  Europe,  the  conviction  prevails  that  the  old 
world  is  definitively  passing  away,  that  now,  if  ever,  must  be 
collected  the  wrecks  of  tradition  which  have  withstood  the 
assaults  of  time,  but  are  fast  disappearing  before  the  railroad 
and  the  common  school.  Not  the  least  interesting  or  in- 
structive reading  in  the  two  volumes  before  us  is  afforded 
by  the  history  given  of  each  piece,  its  preservation,  and  its 
discovery.  M.  Thaly  writes  on  this  subject  with  a  genuine 
enthusiasm  which  perforce  communicates  itself  to  the  reader. 
As  the  most  striking  instance  in  point,  we  would  refer  to 
the  account  given  (ii.  pp.  227-241)  of  the  scarcely  suspected 
survival  of  the  original  music  of  the  Rdkbczi-nbta  down  to 
the  present  day. 

The  collection  itself  is  suflficiently  miscellaneous.  With 
the  exception  of  two  dialogues  out  of  the  Actio  Curiosa 
(noticed  in  the  Academy ,  vol.  il  p.  473),  sixteen  unpub- 
lished letters  of  the  poet  Gyongyosi,  a  Latin  cento  on  the 
Diet  of  Sz^cs^ny,  and  two  Latin  hymns,  all  the  pieces  are 
in  verse  and  in  the  Hungarian  language.  Most  of  these 
Hungarian  poems  express  the  sentiments  of  the  Kuruczok^ 
a  few  those  of  the  Lclbanczok^  or  partisans  of  the  Habsburgs. 
The  larger  number,  including  those  of  the  greatest  value  as 
historical  documents,  are  popular  poems  composed  by  un- 
educated or  half  educated  men,  but  the  collection  also  in- 
cludes poetry  written  by  persons  of  culture,  illustrating  not 
merely  the  struggle  but  also  the  ideas  then  entertained  about 
literature.  We  have  a  good  number  of  the  unflinching 
loyalist  Count  Kohdr/s  long-drawn  effusions,  lamenting  his 
undeserved  misfortunes — he  was  for  three  years  a  prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  Thokoly — in  a  monotonous  strain  of  some- 
what provoking  self-complacency.  By  way  of  contrast  we 
have  one  specimen  ^ven  us  of  the  unpublished  poems  of 
Petroczy  Kata-Szidonia,  the  wife  of  the  kurucz  leader,  the 
last  Count  Pekry.  It  is  marked  by  pathos  and  "  distinction," 
but  the  versification  has  that  monotonous  character  so 
general  in  the  Hungarian  verse  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  most  important  from  a  literary  point  of  view  is  an 
abridged  version  of  a  hitherto  unpublished  poem,  499  stanzas 
in  length,  on  the  marriage  of  Thokoly  and  Zrinyi  Ilona. 
It  has  neither  tiUe  nor  name  of  author,  but  is  evidentiy 
written  by  a  contemporary  imitator  of  Gyongyosi.  The 
latter  poet,  be  it  observed,  was  a  steady  adherent  of  the 
labancz  cause.  The  foot-notes  elucidating  the  allusions  in 
the  text  are  very  useful,  but  occasionally  there  ought  to  be 
more  of  them.  The  spirited  piece  in  the  second  volume 
(pp.  1 21-128)  which  describes  the  state  of  Kolozsvdr  when 
besieged  by  the  kurucz  army  is  composed  in  a  style  so  terse 
as  to  be  often  obscure.  And  surely  there  must  be  many 
Magyar  readers  who  will  not  understand  the  strange  jargon 
of  the  Slovack  insurgent  in  voL  ii.  p.  376.  The  two  volumes 
form  a  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  period, 
and  mark  a  long  step  towards  the  composition  of  a  regular 
history  of  the  kurucz  vildg  which  M.  Thiady  half  promises  us. 

Arthur  J.  Patterson. 


Heimskringla,  eller  Norges  Konge-sagaer,  af  Snorri  Storlasson.    Udg. 
yed  C.  K.  linger.    Christiania :  1868. 

The  Heimskrin^^  or  Lives  of  the  Kings,  written  by  the  old 
Icelandic  historians,  exist  in  miscellaneous  collections  of 
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sagas,  and  in  various  redactions.  Chronologically  they  fall 
under  two  heads,  the  mythical  and  the  historical;  and  among 
the  historical  we  may  again  discern  bet\veen  the  "  epic 
historical,"  written  from  oral  tradition,  treating  events  from 
bygone  times,  and  the  historical  in  the  modem  sense,  or 
those  written  and  recorded  by  contemporary  writers. 

The  mythical  period  ends,  and  the  dawn  of  history  begins, 
shortly  before  the  time  of  the  settlement-  of  Iceland,  about 
the  time  of  King  Harold  Fairhair  and  his  father  Halfdan 
the  Black.  Whatever  is  recorded  to  have  happened  before 
that  time  falls  within  the  mythical  age,  extending  from  Odin 
downwards  to  the  middle. of  the  ninth  century.  The  two 
centusies  next  following  make  up  what  may  be  called  the 
Saga  age,  the  time  of  the  early  historic  sagas,  marked  by 
two  great  events — the  settlement  of  Iceland,  the  Orkneys, 
the  Faroes,  and  a  century  later  by  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.  Then  comes  the  purely  historical  time,  when 
events  and  writing  run  parallel. 

The  Lives  of  the  Kings  may  be  divided  thus.  The  myth- 
ical age  is  comprehended  in  the  brief  Ynglitiga  Saga^  con- 
taining a  pedigree  of  kings  from  Odin,  accompanied  by  brief 
notes  on  each  king,  his  death,  his  cairn,  intermingled  with 
various  interesting  mythical  anecdotes.  The  historical  series 
of  kings  then  begins  with  King  Harold  Fairhair  and  his 
father  Halfdan  the  Black.  Iii  the  ancient  works  and  MSS. 
we  may  divide  this  series  into  three  parts  :  (i)  Tlie  Life  of 
King  Harold^  the  ancestor  of  all  future  Norse  kings,  with 
the  lives  of  his  sons  and  nearest  successors,  kings  and  earls, 
within  the  heathen  age,  including  the  end  of  the  ninth  and 
the  whole  of  the  tenth  century;  these  sagas  only  exist  in 
an  abbreviated  form.  (2)  Then  follow  the  Lives  of  the 
two  Olavcs  {dlafaiina  Sogur)^  King  Olave  Tryggvason  and 
St.  Olave,  Olafs- Saga-Try ggvasonar  (995-1000)  and  Olafs- 
Saga-Hctga  (i  01 4-1 030).  These  two  kings  were  the  cham- 
pions of  the  Christian  faith,  much  celebrated  in  song  and 
story,  and  of  each  there  exists  accordingly  an  elaborate 
historical  account  (3)  Lives  of  the  following  kings  :  Magnus 
the  Good  and  Harold  Hardrada,  and  his  successors  down  to 
King  Sverri,  including  about  150  years  (1030-1180);  King 
Harold  is  the  last  in  the  list  whose  life  still  bears  the  mark 
of  the  epic  and  early  saga  style,  although  his  time  borders 
close  on  the  age  of  writing,  for  the  first  Icelandic  historian, 
Ari  (see  Academy,  vol.  i.  p.  flf^,  was  born  only  a  year  after  his 
death,  and  this  historian,  Ari,  was  the  very  man  who,  among 
other  works,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Lives  of  the  kings  of 
Norway,  in  a  work  variously  called  Konunga  JSfi,  Konunga- 
boky  or  Konunga  Sogiir.  Among  the  kings  of  the  twelfth 
century  there  was  no  eminent  man,  and  their  sagas  are 
accordingly  devoid  of  much  interest  until  the  appearance 
of  King  Sverri,  1 177-1202,  of  whom  there  exists  a  separate 
saga,  a  highly  interesting  and  well  written  history  {Sverris 
Saga);  the  saga  of  his  grandson.  King  Hakon  (t  1263); 
his  son  was  King  Magnus  the  Law-minder  (f  1281),  whose 
life  (now  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  fragment)  is  the  last 
saga  written  by  an  Icelandic  sagaman  on  a  Norse  king. 
Thus  counting  from  Harold  Fairhair,  we  have  an  unbroken 
series  of  above  400  years,  a  period  almost  exactly  coinciding 
with  the  existence  of  the  Icelandic  commonwealth. 

Now,  as  to  the  >vork  commonly  called  Hcimskringla  (the 
name  is  modem,  taken  from  the  beginning  words  "  Kringla 
heimsins,"  the  Circle  of  the  world) ;  this  work  contains  a 
recension  of  the  Lives  of  the  kings  of  Norway  down  to  King 
Sverri ;  first  comes  a  preface,  including  a  brief  record  of 
Ari,  the  historian,  whose  book  formed  the  groundwork ;  then 
the  series  of  the  sagas  themselves,  beginning  with  the 
YngUnga  Saga,  the  Heimskringla  being  the  only  recension 
that  has  preserved  that  saga  to  us ;  for  all  the  other  re- 
censions begin  with  King  Harold  Fairhair  (the  Fagrskinna, 


with  his  father  Halfdan  the  Black).  The  Lives  of  King  Harold 
and  the  next  following  kings.  King  Hakon  (the  foster-son  of 
King  Athelstan),  and  the  sons  of  Gunhild,  are  here  given  in 
a  fuller  and  better  form  than  elsewhere.  It  is  succeeded  by 
the  saga  of  Olave  Tryggvason,  much  abbreviated  in  shape 
as  compared  with  the  large  Olafs  Saga  contained  in  the 
Ama-Magn.  vellum,  folio  61,  and  published  in  Fommanna 
Sogur  I -III,,  as  also  in  Flateyarhbk;  yet  the  abridgment  is 
done  with  a  careful  hand,  evidently  by  a  historian,  not,  as  is  the 
case  in  some  of  the  following,  by  a  mere  abridging,  unskilled 
transcriber.  The  Olafs  Saga  Helga  (St.  Olave)  conforms 
in  the  main  to  the  special  saga  of  that  king,  published  in 
Fornmanna  Sogur  IV,  and  V,,  but  especially  it  agrees  closely 
with  the  text  in  the  edition  of  1853  from  an  old  Icelandic 
vellum  in  Stockholm.  The  sagas  of  the  following  kings  are 
given  in  an  abridged  text,  and  mostly  by  an  unskilful  hand, 
especially  in  the  sagas  of  the  kings  of  the  twelfth  century ; 
and  we  may  add  that  the  texts  of  the  various  MSS.  of  Heims- 
kringla vary  here  among  themselves,  transposing,  adding, 
and  omitting^  so  as  to  produce  an  almost  hopeless  confusion- 
The  best  and  fullest  text  of  all  these  sagas  -from  Harold 
Hardrada  downwards  to  Sverri,  is  contained  in  another 
ancient  Icelandic  vellum  called  Hulda  (Ama-Magn.  folio  66), 
and  published  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  volume  of  the  Forn- 
ma?ina  Sogur,  The  Hcimskringla  ends  abmptly  in  the  year 
1 176;  but  only  in  a  single  MS.,  the  parent  of  our  vulgate 
text ;  for  the  other  vellums  run  on,  and  also  give  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  Sverris  Saga,  as  well  as  of  the  Hdkonar  Saga, 
down  to  1263,  some  comprehending  but  one,  some  both 
those  sagas. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  in  the  editions  and  in  all  later 
writings  said  to  be  Snorri  Sturlasson,  bom  11 78,  died  1241, 
the  famous  writer  of  the  Edda;  but  curiously  enough,  neither 
the  MSS.  nor  the  tradition  attest  this ;  the  only  vellum  that 
says  anything  'about  the  matter  is  the  Cod,  Fris.,  which 
begins  thus  :  "  here  beginneth  the  Book  of  Kings  according 
to  the  records  of  Ari,  priest,  the  Historian."  The  first 
mention  of  Snorri,  as  compiler  of  the  Heimskringla,  occurs 
in  a  Danish  (or  Norse)  translation  of  it  by  a  certain  Lauriz 
Hansson  of  1550  (Arna-Magn.  93,  and  autograph);  he 
says :  "  as  it  is  recorded  in  the  preface  of  Snorri  Sturlis 
(sic),  the  Norse  historiographer;"  and  "here  endeth  the 
preface  of  Snorri  Sturlesenn  in  the  Book  of  Kings."  This 
statement  was  repeated  in  a  later  translation  by  the  Nor- 
wegian priest  Clausen  (1599),  whose  translation  was  pub- 
lished by  Ole  Worm  (a  Dane)  in  1630.  The  most  learned 
Icelandic  scholar  of  that  time,  Arngrim  the  Learned,  was 
himself  unaware  of  the  fact,  for  in  a  letter  to  Ole  Worai  of 
1632  (Aug.  18),  he  says  :  "  quod  ad  Snorronem  nostrum,  an 
vestrum  potius,  quibus  lucem  et  se  ipsum  profunda  oblivionis 
nocte  debeat ; "  "  as  to  our  Snorri,  or  rather  your  Snorri, 
for  to  you  (the  Danes,  not  to  us  Icelanders)  he  owes  both 
the  light  and  the  deliverance  of  himself  out  of  a  deep  night 
of  forgetfulness."  The  fact  appears  nevertheless  to  be  sub- 
stantially true.  If  not  the  Heimskringla  in  its  present  shape, 
yet  the  Life  of  St,  Olave,  as  it  stands  in  the  edition  of 
1853,  is  the  work  of  Snorri  ;  his  authority  is  once  quoted  in 
regard  to  the  battle  of  Swolder  (where  Olave  Tryggvason 
fell),  and  the  reference  quoted  agrees  with  tlie  text  in  our 
Heimskringla,  Graver  doubts  may  exist  as  to  his  authorship 
of  the  last  part,  namely,  the  sagas  of  Harold  Hardrada  and 
the  rest ;  if  he  ever  was  the  composer  of  those  sagas,  his 
work  would  be  more  likely  to  be  the  text  of  the  Hulda  (our 
best  text),  and  not  the  badly  compiled  abridgment  which  is 
given  in  our  texts  of  the  Hcimskringla. 

But  Snorri  was  not  the  original  compiler  of  these  records ; 
neither  could  he  have  been,  for  at  his  time  the  tradition  of 
events  that  had  happened  in  the  tenth  century  had  fireatly, 
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if  not  altogether,  faded  away  in  Iceland.     But  there  were 
other  sources : — 

I.  The  Book  of  Kings ^  or  Lives  of  Kings ^  by  Ari,  a  book 
which  appears  to  have  existed  as  a  separate  work,  but  was 
at  a  later  time  inserted  (abridged  ?)  into  his  Islmdinga  Bbk 
(see  Academy^  L  c,)\  this  Book  of  Kings  is  lost,  but  we  can 
often  penetrate  to  it  and  perceive  it  through  the  veil  of  the 
works  of  later  historians ;  in  the  chronology,  and  chiefly  in 
the  choice  records  as  to  heathen  rites,  sacrifices,  customs,  and 
manners ;  in  the  genealogies,  which  we  owe  to  Ari's  au- 
thority; &c. 

II.  The  next  sources  were  the  old  poems  (war-songs),  but 
however  rich  in  words  and  circumlocution,  they  were  but 
poor  in  facts. 

III.  The  large  collection  of  episodes  and  sagas  of 
Icelanders  who  had  lived  in  Norway  in  the  times  of  the 
respective  kings,  received  honours  there,  and  now  that  they 
returned,  the  incidents  of  their  lives  were  handed  down 
shaped  into  a  little  tale;  those  episodes  the  Icelanders 
call  "thaetter"  (twists  of  rope),  distinguishing  them  from 
the  longer  sagas;  they  were  told  and  re-told  at  festivals, 
meetings,  banquets,  weddings,  at  the  evening  winter-hearth, 
and  at  length  written  down.  A  large  collection  of  such 
episodes,  rich  and  varied  in  scenes  and  characters,  is  embodied 
into  the  Sagas  of  the  Kings  (thirty,  forty,  or  upwards),  and 
forming  sometimes  the  choicest  part  of  the  narrative.  The 
saga  of  Harold  Hardrada,  e.g,  and  that  of  Olave  Tryggvason, 
are  for  a  great  part  made  up  of  these  small  stories,  which 
inform  us,  not  of  the  king's  public  life  and  career,  nor 
even  of  his  dealings  with  his  subjects  in  Norway,  but  of 
his  audiences  and  intercourse  with  the  Icelandic  visitors  in 
Norway  (e,g.  the  Tale  of  Shif  the  Blind  in  the  saga  of  King 
Harold). 

IV.  As  to  the  Lives  of  the  Kings  next  preceding  Sverri, 
there  was  a  work  written  by  an  Icelander,  Erik  Oddson ; 
that  book  was  called  Hryggjar-Stykke^  a  record,  mostly 
authentic,  of  the  events  in  Norway  immediately  after  1130 ; 
this  work  is  lost,  but  it  is  the  groundwork  of  the  complete 
saga  as  found  in  the  Hulda  and  in  the  Morkinskinna, 

Most  of  the  ancient  vellum  MSS.  of  the  Heiniskringla 
were  preserved  in  the  old  University  Library  at  Copenhagen, 
and  were  consequently  all  destroyed,  together  with  the 
library,  in  the  great  fire  of  1728.  These  vellums  were : — 
I.  The  Kringla  (also  called  Cod,  Acad,  Primus),  This 
famous  vellum  is  the  foundation  for  all  the  editions  (with 
one  exception),  and  it  has  given  the  name  to  the  book 
itself.  It  was  nearly  a  complete  copy,  only  the  first  leaf 
with  the  preface  was  wanting,  and  the  corresponding  leaf, 
the  eighth  and  last  in  the  quire;  it  therefore  began  with 
the  first  chapter  of  the  Ynglinga  SagOy  where  the  words 
"  Kringla  "  or  "  Kringla  heimsins,"  from  which  the  name  is 
derived,  occur  in  the  first  sentence.  This  vellum  seems  to 
have  been  written  in  the  year  1266.  2.  The  next  vellum 
was  by  Torfaeus  called  Jbfraskinna  {Membrana  Regum), 
also  called  Cod,  Acad,  Secundus\  it  did  not  end  as  the 
former  MS.,  but  ran  on  into  Sverris  Saga,  the  end  being 
wanting.  3.  The  third  was  by  Torfaeus  called  Gullin- 
skinna  {Golden-skin) ,  Membrana  Aurea,  from  the  brilliancy 
of  its  writmg  and  parchment ;  it  only  contained  the  latter 
part,  beginning  with  the  life  of  King  Olave  the  Quiet  (1067- 
1093),  and  ran  on  through  Sverris  Saga  and  Hdkotiar 
Saga,  where  it  ended,  being  defective.  Although  these 
vellums  were  destroyed,  they  have  been  preserved  in  a  tran- 
script by  the  well-known  vellum-transcriber,  Asgeir  Jdnsson. 
The  learned  Icelandic  historian  Thormod  Torfaeus  was  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  engaged  by  the  king 
of  Denmark  to  compile  the  Historia  Norwagiae,  the  Series 
Regutn  Lanier y  the    Winlandia^   the    Or  cades ^   &c.,   until 


in  consequence  of  an  unlucky  accident  (a  manslaughter), 
for  which  sttllist,  Eccl,  Isl.  iii.  570,  571,  Torfaeus  fell  into 
disgrace  with  the  king,  who  exiled  him  to  Norway,  to  the 
island  Karmten,  in  Bergen-Stift;  here  he  lived  during  the 
remainder  of  his.  long  Ufe  for  about  fifty  years,  far  off  from 
the  vellums  in  Copenhagen.  He  therefore  had  all  these 
vellums  copied  by  Asgeir,  the  Icelandic  vellums  of  the  Royal 
Library  as  well  as  those  of  the  University  Library ; '  the 
Arna-Magn.  Library  did  not  yet  exist.  Among  other  things 
all  the  vellums  of  the  Heimskringla  were  copied,  precious 
fragments  of  the  Orkneyinga  Saga,  and  much  besides ;  and 
a  happy  accident  it  proved  to  be,  for  when  in  1728  the 
library  ^vith  the  originals  was  consumed  by-  fire,  these  accu- 
rate transcripts  were  preserved,  all  in  the  possession  of  Ami 
Magniisson,  who  had  bought  them  at  the  death  of  Torfaeus 
in  1 7 1 9.  The  transcript  of  the  Kritigla  is  contained  in  three 
volumes  (Arna-Magn.  35,  36,  and  63),  and  that  of  the  Jofra- 
skinna  in  Arna-Magn.  folio  37.  The  first  edition  of  the  work, 
published  in  Sweden  in  1 697,  before  the  fire,  is  founded  through- 
out on  the  Kringla,  but  not  so  the  folio  edition  of  1777-17 83 
and  its  later  reprints,  of  which  the  third  part  is  founded  not 
only  on  a  different  MS.  but  even  on  a  different  recension ; 
and  for  this  reason  : — In  making  the  catalogue  of  the  Arna- 
Magnaean  MSS.  (in  1731),  the  third  and  last  volume  of 
Asgeir's  transcript  had  by  inadvertency  been  separated  from 
the  rest,  and  placed  under  No.  d^-  This  circumstance  was 
unknown  to  the  editor,  and  it  was  noticed  by  the  present 
writer  when  ten  years  ago  the  collection  was  removed  from 
its  old  place  in  the  Round  Tower  into  the  New  Library 
building  at  Copenhagen.  The  present  edition  is  throughout 
founded  on  the  same  MSS.  (Arna-Magn.  34,  35,  d^^,  and 
is  consequently  the  first  real  true  edition  of  the  work  pre- 
senting oneness  in  the  text 

The  present  edition  originated  thus.  It  was  originally 
intended  to  be  edited  by  the  late  Prof.  P.  A.  Munch ;  but 
at  his  lamented  decease- in  1863,  the  work,  which  seems  not 
even  to  have  been  begun,  was  transferred  to  the  present 
editor.  It  is  a  commendable  work  in  every  respect,  especi- 
ally in  the  philological  parts,  in  which  the  editor  has  endea- 
voured to  give  the  chief  peculiarities  of  the  spelling  of  the 
Kringla:  e.g,  the  double  use  of  the  ^' (/?  and /),  answering 
to  the  double  sound  of  that  vowel.  The  transcripts  of 
Asgeir  are  accurate  in  the  text  and  meaning,  but  seldom  in 
spelling ;  but  some  few  pieces  exist  in  Ami  Magniisson's 
own  handwriting,  and  he  was  the  most  accurate  man  both 
in  text  and  in  spelling.  We  may  here  add  a  fact  which  has 
escaped  Prof,  linger,  viz.  that  besides  those  pieces  which 
Prof.  Unger  has  given  in  the  preface  as  existing  in  Xrni's 
hand,  there  also  exists  a  fuller  evidence  as  to  the  spelling 
of  this  old  vellum.  The  Kringla  wound  up  with  a  "  List  of 
Poets "  (Skdldatat),  folloAving  the  series  of  the  kings,  and 
adding  in  parallel  columns  the  names  of  those  poets  (skalds) 
who  composed  songs  on  each  of  the  kings ;  this  last  part 
of  the  Kringla  is  preserved  in  a  separate  transcript  exe- 
cuted by  Xrni  himself  (Arna-Magn.  No.  761,  qto.),  and  is 
printed  (but  not  yet  pubUshed)  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
Arna-Magn.  edition  of  the  Edda,  pp.  251-269,  following 
letter  for  letter  the  'spelling  of  the  old  vellum.  By  the  aid 
of  this  List  |we  are  also  enabled  to  fix  the  age  of  the  MSS. ; 
for  it  has  the  name  of  King  Hakon,  with  Sturla  the  Lawman 
as  his  poet;  this  poem  was  composed  in  1264  or  in  1265, 
shortly  after  the  king's  death.  The  List,  on  the  other  hand, 
omits  the  name  of  King  Magniis,  his  son,  on  whom  the 
same  poet  composed  many  songs,  for  which  he  received 
honours,  as  stated  in  Sturlunga  Saga,  iii.  306. 

Prof.  Unger's  preface  gives  a  good  account  of  older  editions, 
especially  that  of  Peringskold,  and  of  the  way  in  which 
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modern  pieces  and  additions  from  other  sagas  have  crept 
into  the  text  All  this  is  now  weeded  out,  and  the  book  is 
a  handsome  edition ;  at  the  end  there  are  indices  of  names 
— of  proper  names  and  of  local  names — all  done  in  a  satis- 
factory and  unpretentious  way.        Gudbrand  Vigft^sson. 


DRACO  NORMANNICUS. 

I  AM  not  aware  whether  the  periodicals  have  at  all  noticed 
the  recent  rediscovery  of  a  document  by  no  means  unimportant 
for  the  medieval  history  of  England,  but  appearing  to  have  been 
lost  for  a  number  of  years. 

Montfaucon  {Bibliotheca  Bibliothecarum  Manuscriptoruni 
novay  i.  41,  1739)  was  the  first  who  mentioned  as  the  contents 
of  MS.  Reg.  Christ.  1267:  "Anonymi  Draco  NormannicuSy 
versus  continent  historiam  Mathildis  Imperatoris  Francorum 
Anglorum  et  Nonnannorum,  quaedam  ibi  habentur  de  synodis 
sub  Victore  et  Alexandre  III."  Afterwards  J.  J.  Brial,  well 
acquainted  with  this  notice,  printed  from  a  volume  of  abstracts 
of  MSS.  belonging  to  the  queen  of  Sweden,  which  he  found  in 
the  library  of  St.-Germain-a^s-Pr^s,  part  of  the  introduction  in 
verse,  as,  well  as  the  prose  headings  to  the  several  books  and 
chapters  of  the  work,  m  Notices  et  Extraits  des  Manuscripts  de 
la  Biblioth^gue  du  Roi^  viii.  2,  297,  18 10.  He  asserted  at  the 
time  that,  when  he  enquired  for  the  MS.  in  the  Vatican  through 
the  academician,  M.  La  Porte  du  Theil,  and  Cardinal  Dugnani, 
late  papal  nuncio  in  France,  the  book  was  not  to  be  found. 
Brial  is  of  opinion  that  Stephen  of  Rouen,  a  monk  of  the  abbey 
of  Bee  in  the  twelfth  century,  was  probably  the  author  of  Draco 
Normannicusy  a  poet  of  whom  verses  in  a  similar  style  are  pre- 
served in  a  MS.  of  St-Gemiain,  and  about  whom  there  is  an 
article  in  the  Histoire  littiraire  de  France ^  xii.  675.  Brial's 
extracts  and  conjectures  concerning  the  authorship  are  repeated 
by  Sir  Thomas  Dufius  Hardy,  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Mate- 
rials relating  to  the  History  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  ii, 
297,  1865.*  It  appears  that  the  MS.  was  not  forthcoming  when 
the  late  Record  Commission  sent  emissaries  to  the  continental 
libraries,  though  I  happen  to  know  that  Dr.  Pertz  much  about 
the  same  time  obtained  a  copy  with  the  purpose  of  printing  it 
in  the  Monumenta  Historiae  Germanica,  At  length  it  turns 
up  again  in  print,  and  at  a  place  where  not  every  sharp-sighted 
enquirer  would  readily  look  for  it,  viz.  in  Appendix  ad  Opera 
edita  ab  Angelo  Maio  S.  R,  E,  Presbytero  Cardinali  continens 
quaedam  Scriptorum  veterum  Poetica^  Historical  Philologica 
ex  codicibus  collecta,  Romae  apud  Josephum  Spithoever 
M.DCCC.LXXI.  4°.  As  the  editor,  Joseph  Cozza,  Monachus  Ba- 
silianus,  is  altogether  silent  about  the  long  disappearance  of 
the  volume,  one  can  only  guess  that  Cardinal  Mai,  who  died  in 
1854,  kept  it  a  good  long  time  by  himself.  And  nobody  thought 
of  it  until  sixteen  years  after  his  death  it  is  pubhshed,  together 
with  some  other  of  his  transcripts,  in  the  same  slovenly  manner 
by  which  the  learned  men  of  the  Vatican  have  latterly  dis- 
tinguished themselves.  In  a  few  scanty  words,  not  zdtogether 
free  from  suspicion  (p.  20),  the  reader  is  informed  that  the  poem 
after  all  did  not  belong  to  the  collection  of  Queen  Christina,  but 
that,  after  some  vicissitudes,  it  is  preserved  in  an  Ottobonian 
MS.,  viz.  Vat.  3081.  Moreover,  it  turns  out  to  be  a  paper  copy, 
and  consequently  neither  very  old  nor  the  original  of  an  author 
of  the  twelfth  century.  There  is,  however,  a  notice  at  the  end 
(p.  65  of  the  edition),  saying,  "Libellum  istuni  sumpsi  ex 
quodam/^«^"  {= parvo,  says  the  editor)  ^^  ontiguoMhYO,  quem 
mihi  concessit  R.  M.  R,  B.  Et  erat  ille  hber  ut  credo  de  Ab.  de 
B.  H."  (Bec-Hellouin  ?).  Not  a  word  is  added  about  the  age  of 
the  handwriting  or  the  paper.  The  work  contains  in  print 
4346  verses,  exclusive  of  three  gaps  after  v.  1439,  v.  1629,  and 
V.  3007,  in  each  of  which  places  a  leaf  equal  to  a  hundred  verses 
has  been  torn  away.  The  editor,  who  has  added  a  few  flimsy 
notes  mixed  up  with  the  glosses  which  are  written  on  the  margin 
of  the  MS.,  is  also  to  be  blamed  for  having  suppressed  the  open- 
ing of  the  Prooemium  under  the  pretence  :  "qiua  nihil  historicum, 
nihil  non  vulgare  habebat"  (p.  21).  He  consequently  begins 
with  the  same  words  as  Brial's  extracts  :  "  Dum  moror  in 
studiis,"  &c.     Lastly,  he  has  arbitrarily  distributed  the  prose 

•  See  also  Wattenbach,  DeuUchlands  GeKkkkUqueUm  im  MUMalier,  p.  360, 
No.  a,  and  ed.  z866 ;  and  Polthast,  Bibiiotktca  Hutorka  nudii  aivi.  Supplement, 
p.  66, 1868. 


headings  or  titles,  which  in  the  MS.  stand  by  themselves  over 
tiie  whole  poem,  inserting  them  wherever  he  thought  fit 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  late  date  of  the  MS.  and  the  bad 
editorship,  a  careful  perusal  must  convince  every  scholar  that  he 
has  not  to  deal  with  a  supposititious  forgery,  but  unquestionably 
with  a  composition  of  the  twelfth  century.  Though  distichs 
were  not  frequently  selected  for  an  historical  poem,  the  imitation 
of  Ovid  is  not  altogether  unusual  in  medieval  historiography. 
I  may  refer  to  Ermoldus  Nigellus  and  his  contemporary  work : 
In  honor  em  Hludowici  Christianissimi  Caesar  is  Augusti 
(Louis  le  D^bonnaire),  printed  in  Pertz,  Scriptores,  ii.  467  ;  and  in 
every  respect  much  nearer  the  Norman  poet,  to  the  Carmen  de 
bello  Hastingensiy  by  Guido  of  Amiens,  supposed  to  be  nearly 
contemporary  with  the  event,  and  printed  for  the  first  time  in 
Monumenta  Historica  Britannica,  i.  856.  There  is  not  much  to 
be  said  for  our  author's  talent  as  a  writer  of  verse.  Like  all 
writers  of  Latin  verse  in  Gaul  since  the  days  of  Venantius  For- 
tunatus,  he  is  fond  of  an  accumulation  of  epithetic  terms  and 
synonymous  verbs,  which  adds  neither  to  poetical  nor  metrical 
correctness  and  beauty,  e,g,  v.  231  : 

"  Sublimes,  humlles,  fortes,  castos,  sapientes 
Obruit,  excinguit,  comprimit,  arcet,  habet/' 

For  the  sake  of  his  verse,  he  sins  occasionally  against  grammar 
and  syntax.  There  is  little  of  the  poet  in  him,  but  decidedly 
more  inclination  to  reason  about  historical  facts  and  their  con- 
nection. He  makes  his  heroes.  Pope  Stephen  III.,  William  the 
Conqueror,  King  Henry  II.,  and  others,  deliver  long  speeches  on 
given  occasions. 

The  chronological  arrangement  of  the  work,  evidently  written 
in  honour  of  the  empress  Matilda  and  her  son.  King  Hemy  II. 
of  England,  is  rather  involved  and  full  of  episodes.  Happily  the 
author  adheres  in  this  respect  to  the  programme  which  he  has 
prefixed  in  the  introductory  verses.  After  having  mentioned  the 
two  marriages  of  the  lady,  first  to  the  emperor  Henry  V.,  a  con- 
nection about  which  nothing  new  is  said,  and  afterwards  to 
Count  Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  a^well  as  the  accession  of  Henr>'  II. 
in  Normandy  and  in  England,  he  proceeds  to  the  early  histor>' 
of  the  Normans,  cadling  them  most  unusually  from  Hastings' 
invasion  and  Rollo's  occupation  down  to  his  own  days  almost 
exclusively  Dani.  After  a  short  survey  of  the  growth  oi  the 
duchy  of  Normandy  during  the  time  of  the  last  Carlovingian 
and  the  first  Capetian  kings,  we  have  the  conquest  of  England 
by  William,  of  course  in  a  spirit  inimical  to  Harold  and  the 
English.  Here  unfortunately  we  miss,  owing  to  the  first  break, 
what  the  author  wrote  about  the  latter  days  of  the  Conqueror, 
his  son  William  Rufus,  and  the  beginning  of  Henry  I.  down  to 
the  battle  of  Tinchebrai,  i  io6.  Farther  on,  at  the  opening  of 
the  second  book,  when  the  author  returns  to  the  coronation 
of  Henry  II.  in  11 54,  he  enters  on  another  digression.  After 
describing  the  last  Merovingian  king  in  his  degraded  and  empt}* 
state,  V.  1782 : 

"  Intonsus  barba  residens,  ctun  crine  refuso 
Hac  in  pane  sul  scoticns  esse  cupit," 

he  treats  of  the  coronation  of  Pippin  and  Charles  by  Pope 
Stephen  III.,  and  of  the  empire  of  the  great  Charles,  very 
much  as  was  to  be  expected  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  from  a 
native  of  the  west  of  Europe.    See  v.  2026  : 

*'  Cum  sibi  subjecds  seryit  Maguncia,  Roma, 
Parisius,  triplioem  sic  regit  iile  tluomim." 

After  this  the  feuds  between  Henry  II.  and  Louis  VII.  in  1167 
and  1168,  especially  the  capture  of  Chaumont-en-Beauvaissis 
are  narrated  with  several  digressions.  We  have  first  the  invasion 
of  Normandy  by  Otto  I.  (946),  unfortunately  mutilated  by  another 
break  in  the  text,  and  then  suggested  by  the  marriage  of  Henry's 
second  son  Geofirey  to  the  daughter  of  Conan  of  Brittany,  the 
fabulous  correspondence  between  King  Arthur,  '^  qui  tunc  apud 
Antipodes  degebat,"  prohibiting  King  Henry  to  annex  the  land 
of  the  Britons.  The  third  book  opens  with  the  death  of  the 
empress  Maud,  on  the  loth  September  1167,  and  her  interment 
in  the  abbey  of  Bee ;  after  which  the  narrative  is  taken  back 
again  to  the  embassy  sent  by  the  emp&x>r  Frederick  I.  (i  165), 
the  betrothal  of  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony,  to  the  daughter 
of  King  Henry,  and  the  papal  schism  between  Alexander  III. 
and  Victor  IV.  (1159).  Even  the  letters  of  the  two  jwntiffe  and 
the  reports  of  their  opposite  councils,  involving  a  succinct  synop- 
I  sis  of  imperial  policy  from  Caesar  down  to  Barbarossa,  are  turned 
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into  distichs.  The  author  deduces  his  arguments  against  the 
superiority  of  the  king  of  France  over  Henry  II.  from  the  fact 
that  the  ancestors  of  Louis  were  not  the  legitimate  heirs  of 
Charles  the  Great.  He  rejoices  in  all  successes  of  the  Angevin 
king  over  his  feudal  lord ;  see  v.  1746  : 

"  Conclusos  tripllci  Gallos  tenet  ipse  ducatu." 

But  much  more  important  than  such  reasoning  is  the  character 
given  to  Archbishop  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  formerly  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  English  king,  but  now  a  fugitive  in  France. 
To  the  great  disgust  of  the  ultramontane  editor,  Becket  is  treated, 
indeed,  very  unfairly,  as  it  could  not  be  otherwise  expected  from 
such  a  decided  partisan  of  the  king.  He  is  introduced  for  the 
first  time  on  the  occasion  of.  the  discord  between  the  two  kings, 
V.  2060: 

"  Extil  abest  Thomas  antistes  Cantuariensis, 
Foedera  perturbat,  proelia  sola  cupit." 

Afterwards  he  is  accused  of  having  gained  the  favour  of  Pope 
Alexander  by  bribery,  v.  3839,  and  with  regard  to  the  debates 
at  the  Council  of  Tours  (i  163),  of  which  there  is  a  long  descrip- 
tion, we  have  the  very  curious  hint,  v.  3933  : 

"  Hie  siluit  Thomas  antistes  Cantuariensb 
Ut  minus  doctus  verba  latina  loqui.** 

Towards  the  end  of  the  poem  there  is  mentioned  a  truce  between 
the  two  kings,  at  Poissy,  in  February  11 68  according  to  the 
heading,  iii.  16,  but  in  the  Epiphany  11 69  according  to  Robert 
of  Thorigny.  Here  the  author  alludes  once  more  to  the  uncer- 
tain position  of  the  conspiring  archbishop,  v.  4333  : 


and  V.  4344 : 


"  Reddere  iura  sibi  si  dedignatur  avita, 

Exul  ab  Angligenis  iure  pethennis  erit " ; 

'*  Nesdo  quid  ▼oluit,  retro  redire  timet^" 


perhaps  the  best  evidence  of  the  conclusion  of  the  poem  before 
becket's  death.  The  latest  fact  of  which  there  is  a  record  in 
the  poem  seems  to  be  the  visit  of  Henry  the  younger  to  Paris, 
V.  4245,  which  is  dated  by  Robert  de  Thorigny  1 169,  in  Puri- 
ficatione  Beatae  Mariae  (Pertz,  Scriptores^  vi.  518). 

At  the  end  of  the  poem,  however  (p.  65),  are  added  from  the 
same  MS.,  and  therefore  indirectly  from  the  same  original,  two 
lists  of  the  jewels  and  ornaments  bequeathed  by  the  empress 
Maud  to  the  church  of  Bee  in  her  lifetime  and  after  her  death, 
and  Uiirty-three  distichs  more,  evidently  in  continuation  of  the 
poem,  describing  the  return  of  the  king  to  England  in  a  gale,  by 
which  no  other  pass^e  can  be  meant  than  that  described  and 
dated  the  3rd  March  1 170  in  Gesta  Henrici  Secundi  Benedicti 
Abbaiis^  i.  3,  ed.  Stubbs. 

That  the  work  is  the  composition  of  a  contemporary  appears 
likewise  from  the  description  of  Denmark,  a  country  still  pre- 
eminently known  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  lower  Seine,  v.  524, 
from  the  term  Metropolis  Londis  (Lund),  and  from  v.  536  : 

"  Waldamarus  ibi  regia  soeptra  regit.** 

The  author  is  fully  alive  to  the  recent  importance  of  canon  law, 
V.  1492  ; 

"  Hinc  fluvius  torrens  Gratianus  ad  alta  redondat. 
Quo  sine  nil  leges,  nil  ibi  iura  valent." 

That  he  was  a  Norman,  proud  of  his  distinct  nationality,  is 
evident  throughout  the  poem.  The  courtier  may  be  discovered 
in  V.  1732,  where  he  insmuates  too  much  consanguinity  as  the 
only  reason  of  the  divorce  between  Louis  VI  I.  and  Eleonora  of 
Poitou.  That  Bee  is  the  local  centre  from  which  he  writes  is 
apparent  from  the  vigour  by  which  the  church  and  castle  of 
Poissy  (Pissenum)  are  claimed  by  .the  abbey  as  its  property  (v. 
1678),  and  more  especially  from  the  circumstantial  description 
of  the  individual  monk  of  Bee,  who  was  despatched  to  inform 
the  king  of  the  death  of  his  mother  the  empress  (v.  2910)  :— 

"  Is  regi  notus  turn  cants  tumque  iidelis 

Hinc  magis  est  iteris  {sic  f)  dulcior  ipse  labor,"  &c. 

It  Strikes  me  as  if  this  must  have  been  the  poet  himself,  Stephen 
of  Rouen,  provided  that  the  authors  of  the  Histoire  littiraire 
de  France  and  Brial  have  come  to  the  right  conclusion.  As  for 
the  title  Draco  Normanniais^  the  editor  does  not  even  hint 
whether  it  is  actually  prefixed  to  the  work  in  MS.  Its  meaning 
can  be  no  other  than  vexillum^  the  Norman  standard. 
It  is  not  very  easy  to  trace  minutely  all  the  sources  from 


which  our  author  collected  his  knowledge  of  previous  history. 
In  the  opening  of  the  poem  (v.  2),  he  professes  magnificently  : 

**  Ex  pxopriis  gazis  edere  pauca  libet." 

Referring  to  the  British  king  Arthur  (vv.  2803,  2804),  he  quotes 
^^liber  Gildae  sapientis  "  and  "  quae  Monemutensis  vera  loquendo 
canit."  The  description  of  Childeric  III.,  the  last  Merovingian 
(v.  1762),  agrees  more  in  spirit  than  literally  with  the  well-known 
first  chapter  of  Einhart's  Vita  Karoli  Magni,  The  author 
knew  of  course  his  more  provincial  historians,  especially  Dudo 
of  St.-Quentin,  who  is  quoted  by  name  in  the  title  (ii.  13)  referring 
to  the  siege  of  Rouen  by  Otto  I. :  "  Dudo  ponit  quod  hoc  fuit 
supra  pontem  portae  Beluacensis  ; "  cf.  Duchesne,  Hist,  Norin. 
Sa'iptores,  131.  He  had  some  annalist  at  his  dispo^,  and 
most  likely  the  Chronicles  of  Sigibert  of  Gembloux  and  his  con- 
tinuators.  The  best  of  these,  Robert  de  Thorigny,  had  been 
himself  a  monk  at  Bee  from  1 128  till  1 154.  On  the  other  hand, 
Wace's  Roman  de  Rou  was  probably  not  yet  published,  whereas 
the  monk  of  Bee,  who  had  very  little  poetical  fervour  in  common 
with  the  trouv^re  from  Jersey,  must  have  been  acquainted,  as  I 
have  very  little  doubt,  with  at  least  the  Gesta  Pontijicum  of 
William  of  Malmesbuiy,  from  the  way  in  which  he  mentions 
(v.  3957)  the  synod  of  Winchester  in  1072,  at  which,  in  the 
presence  of  William  the  Conqueror,  the  quarrel  between  Lanfranc 
and  Thomas  of  York  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  first.  Though 
the  latest  dates  in  the  work  are  1 169  and  1 170,  and  not  February 
1 168,  as  Brial  supposes  (/.  c,  p.  298),  I  find  no  traces  that  the 
author  wrote  with  a  knowledge  of  Becket*s  letters,  which  were 
hardly  collected  yet.  He  relates  what  he  either  saw  himself  or 
heard  from  those  who  did.  There  are  many  more  or  less  local 
details,  however,  which  require  more  minute  investigation  both 
from  Norman  and  English  scholars,  before  a  final  verdict  can 
be  given  about  the  historical  value  of  Draco  Normannicus. 

R.  Pauli. 

Intelligence. 

We  are  in  a  position  to  say  that  M.  Kenan's  V Antichrist  may  be  ex- 
pected in  the  early  part  of  next  year.  The  previous  statement  in  our 
columns  on  this  subject  was  inexact 

** Etruscan  Inscriptions^  analysed,  translated,  and  commented  upon," 
by  Lord  Lindsay,  is  one  of  the  books  in  Mr.  Murray's  list  of  works  in 
preparation. 

The  first  part  of  the  long  promised  Historical  Atlas  of  Ancient  Ceo- 
graphyy  Biblical  and  Classical^  compiled  under  the  superintendence  of 
Dr.  W.  Smith  and  Mr.  G.  Grove,  is  announced  to  appear  in  October. 
The  work  (which  will  be  completed  in  five  quarterly  parts,  price  one 
guinea  each)  is  to  contain  41  maps  of  the  size  of  those  in  Keith  John- 
ston's Royal  Atlas,  together  with  descriptive  letter-press  and  an  account 
of  the  authorities  used  in  constructing  each  map.  The  classical  maps 
have  been  prepared  by  Karl  Miiller,  the  well-known  editor  of  Strabo 
and  the  minor  Greek  geographers. 

M.  Taine  is  at  present  engaged  on  a  History  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Buckle's  Miscellaneous  and  Posthumous 
Works,  which  were  announced  for  the  present  season,  is  postponed  till 
October. 

A  writer  in  Fraser  (August)  is  disposed  by  fresh  manuscript  and 
other  authorities  to  give  fim  credence  to  the  story  of  Olimpia  Malda- 
chini,  sister-in-law  and  sovereign  ruler  of  Pope  Innocent  X.,  as  com- 
monly told  in  the  seventeenth  century,  though  it  was  treated  by  Ranke 
as  a  mere  romance.  The  life  of  this  lady,  which  has  been  usually 
ascribed  to  Gregorio  Leti,  may,  according  to  the  writer,  be  of  more 
trustworthy  authorship. 

According  to  La  Voixy  the  autograph  MS.  of  the  memoirs  of  A. 
Khrapovitsky,  Secretary  of  Stote  to  Catherine  11^  has  been  found 
amongst  the  papers  of  Prince  Peter  Vrazemsky.  The  two  published 
editions  are  incomplete,  and  it  is  hoped  that  tihie  original  text  of  the 
work,  which  throws  so  much  light  on  the  private  life  of  the  empress, 
will  now  be  restored. 

SS.  Tanfani,  Paganini,  and  Lupi,  of  the  archives  of  Pisa,  are  pre- 
paring to  publish,  by  instalments,  in  4to,  Le  Iscrizioni  delta  eittd  di 
Pisa,  raccolU  ed  illustrate,  with  notes  and  facsimiles  when  desirable. 


Contents  of  the  Journals. 

GRJti  gel.  Anzeigen,  June  5.— Reviews  Gaston  Paris'  edition  of  La  Vie 
de  saint  Alexis,  a  poem  perhaps  written  by  Tctbald  of  Vernon  at  Rouen 
in  the  eleventh  century  In  assonant  five-lme  strophes,  which  later  hands 
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have  changed  first  into  the  rhymed  verses  which  the  thirteenth  century 
preferred,  and  then  into  four-line  Alexandrines.  The  historical  value 
of  the  poem  is  therefore  great,  and  it  gives  us  more  insight  into  the 
old  French  dialects  in  some  respects  than  even  the  Oxford  *'  Roland," 
ulso  of  tiie  eleventh  century.— There  is  also  a  notice  of  Monod's  book, 
Ou  the  S.mrces  of  Merovinpan  History ;  and  Ewald  refers  to  Wright's 
Syriac  Apocryphal  Acts  0/  the  Apostles j  as  illustrating  the  use  of  the 

word  <rufi<f>wia  for  a  musical  instrument  in  the  Book  of  Daniel. 

June  12. — Contains  good  criticisms  of  Stamm's  and  Heyne's  edition  of 
Ulfilas  ;  and  of  Waddington's  Inscriptions  grecques  et  latines  de  la  Syrie, 

^June  19. — Analyses  Clouet's  Histoire  de  Verdun^  vol.  ii.,  at  length  ; 

and  Kolil  characterizes  Cunningham's  Notes  on  the  Natural  History  of 

the  Strait  of  Magellan  as  being  unsatisfactory. ^June  26. — Reviews 

Kopke's  interesting  Kleine  Schriften. — Kohl  takes  an  unfavourable 
view  of  NeilFs  English  Colonization  of  America  during  the  Seventeenth 
Century. 

Liter.  Centralblatt,  April  27.— Notices  Friedrich's  The  Diet  of 
Worms  in  152 1,  from  the  letters  of  the  Nuncio  Oleander.  Friedrich 
^Dollinger's  ally)  found  a  copy  of  some  of  these  at  Trent ;  the  originals 
at  Rome  are  of  course  not  accessible.  He  last  year  published  Turre- 
cremata's  De  Potestate  Papae  et  Concilii  Generalis  from   the  Munich 

library. May  4. — Analyses  Ritter's  examination  of  Sully's  Memoirs^ 

especially  as  to  Henri  IV.'s  great  plan  of  overthrowing  the  House  of 
Hapsburg,  and  establishing  a  European  peace  ;  which  Ritter  shows  to 
be  unhistoric,  and  falsely  attributed  to  the  king  either  by  Sully  or 
Sully's  secretaries. — A  good  summary  follows  of  von  SybePs  fourth 

volume  of  the  History  of  the  French  Revolution  (to  1 797). ^June  29. — 

Notices  Max  Miiller's  Ueber  die  ResuUate  der  Sprachxoissenschaft^  as  con- 
taining a  corrective  of  Mommsen's  views  as  to  a  **  Graeco-Italian  race," 
and  of  similar  view^s  in  Schleicher  and  others. — Lugebil  on  the  Consti- 
tution of  Athens  and  Mommsen  on  the  Romisches  Staatsrecht  are  re- 
viewed at  length,  the  former  with  special  reference  to  the  archonship, 
the  latter  as  to  the  tribunate. 

Bullettino  dell'  Instituto,  June,  continues  its  account  of  the  ex- 
cavations at  Pompeii  and  at  Certosa.  The  flatter  show  the  rudeness  of 
Etruscan  art  in  the  north  as  compared  with  what  it  was  near  the  coast : 
some  objects  found  at  Eygenbilsen  in  Belgium  prove  how  far  Etruscan 

trade  extended  before  the  rise  of  Rome. ^July  and  August. — Continues 

the  account  of  the  excavations  at  Pompeii  and  Certosa.  The  objects 
found  at  the  latter  illustrate  the  religion  of  North  Etruria ;  nothing  has 
been  discovered  that  in  the  least  renunds  us  of  those  ghastly  beings  of  the 
nether  world  so  often  depicted  in  the  vases  and  tombs  of  the  southern 
region  of  Tuscany.  An  attempt  is  made  to  range  the  discoveries  in 
their  chronological  order  and  progress. 

Feriodioo  di  Numismatioa  e  Sfragistioa  per  la  Storia  d'  Italia, 
Firenze,  anno  iv.  fasc.  ii.,  contains  notices  and  a  plate  of  the  early 
coins  of  Camerinum  in  the  thirteenth  century,  with  the  name  of  Bishop 
Ansovinus  (a  German  name)  on  them,  the  bishops  then  having  great 
temporal  power.  A  list  follows  of  the  officials  of  the  hospital  at  Alto- 
pascio,  with  a  plate  of  six  unedited  seals.  An  article  on  the  "  vermilion 
cross  on  a  white  ground,"  the  arms  of  Florence,  given  to  the  knights 
specially  created  by  the  people,  contains  a  curious  list  of  the  knights  ap- 
pointed in  the  famous  outbreak  of  the  Ciompi  in  1378,  **  Mess  Salvestro" 
^de'  Medici)  heading  the  list 


New  Publications. 

De  Luyxes,  Due.  Voyage  d'exploration  ^  la  Mer  morte,  a  Palmyre, 
k  Petra  et  sur  la  rive  gauche  du  Jourdain.  Oeuvre  posthume,  publiec 
par  ses  petits-fils,  sous  la  direction  de  M.  le  comte  de  VogUe.  4  vols, 
quarto  et  3  atlas  in  fol.  (Vol.  I  et  2  :  La  relation  du  voyage  laissee 
entierement,  manuscrite  par  le  due  de  Luynes,  des  recherches  geo- 
graphiques,  historiques  et  archeologiques.  Vol.  3  :  Un  memoire  de 
M.  Vignes  sur  la  topographic  etc.,  le  journal  de  voyage  4  Karak  et  i 
Chaubak,  suivis  d'inscriptions  arabes,  traduites  par  M.  Sauvaire. 
Vol.  4 :  La  geologic,  la  mineralogie  etc.,  rdd.  par  M.  Lartet.)  Paris : 
A.  Bertrand.    (Trubner.) 

Registra  quorundam  Abbatum  Monasterii  S.  Albani  qui  saeculo 
15"°  floruere ;  vol.  I.  Registrum  Abbatiae  Johannis  Whethamstede, 
Abbatis  Monasterii  S«**  Albani,  iterum  susceptae  ;  Roberto  Blakeney, 
Capellano  quondam  adscriptum.  Edited  by  H.  T.  Riley,  M.A. 
(Rolls  Series.)    Longmans. 

ScRiPTORES  Rerum  Germanicarum  in  usum  scholarum  ex  monu- 
mentis  Germaniae  historicis  recudi  fecit  G.  H.  Pcrtz.  Godifredi 
Viterbiensis  festa  Friderici  I.  et  Henrici  VI.  imperatorum  metrice 
scripta,  ex  ed.  Waitzii.    Hannover :  Hahn. 

Ubicini,  a.  Les  Constitutions  de  TEurope  orientale.  Constitution  de 
la  Principaut^  de  Serbie  annotee  et  expliquee.  Paris  :  Durand  et 
Pedone-Lauriel. 


Philology. 

Frophetae  Ghaldaioe.    Paulus  de  Lagarde  e  fide  cod.  Reudiliniani 
edidit.    Lipsiae  in  aed.  B.  G.  Teubneri. 

Hitherto  anyone  who  has  wished  to  use  an  authentic  text 
of  the  Targums  has  been  obliged  to  consult  the  rare  editions 
published  in  the  first  century  after  the  invention  of  printing. 
These  were  printed  by  Jews  or  Jewish  Christians,  partly 
in  Portugal  and  Spain  :  as  in  Lisbon  (1491 — Onkelos),  in 
Leiria  (1492 — the  Proverbs;  1494 — the  Prophets),  and 
in  Alcala  (1517 — Bible);  partly  in  Italy:  as  in  Bologna 
(1482— Onkelos),  in  Venice  (where  Daniel  Bomberg,  of 
Antwerp,  established  his  celebrated  press,  and  published, 
from  1 5 18,  the  three  large  editions  of  the  Bible,  together 
with  the  Targums),  in  Sabbioneta  (1557 — Onkelos,  with 
Massorah),  and  in  other  places.  These  editions  were 
based  upon  the  MSS.  The  later  ones  in  common  use 
among  Christian  scholars  reproduced  the  editions  of  Alcala 
and  Venice,  but  unfortunately  not  without  alterations. 

After  Elias  Levita  had  advised  the  forming  a  Chaldee 
grammar  for  the  Targums  from  the  Aramaic  text  in  Daniel 
and  Ezra  to  the  neglect  of  the  MSS.  (see  preface  to  his 
Dictionary^  1541)1  a  tendency  arose  not  only  to  correct  the 
vowel  system  of  the  old  editions,  but  also,  on  the  pretext  of 
their  superfluity,  to  diminish  the  use  of  the  matres  kctimis. 
This  was  done  by  Le  Mercier  in  his  edition  of  the  Targum 
of  the  Minor  Prophets  and  some  Megilloth  (1557,  preface), 
and  also  by  the  elder  Buxtorf  in  his  Rabbinic  Bible,  on  which 
the  Targiim  texts  in  the  later  polyglots  were  based. 

Very  little  was  done  in  editing  Targums  by  Christian 
scholars  of  the  succeeding  centuries,  but  the  following 
editions — ^all  from  MSS. — should  be  noticed  :  Taylor  (two 
Targ.  of  Esther,  1655),  Terentius  (Job,  1663),  Beck  (1680 
and  1683,  Chronicles),  Wilkins  (17 15,  Chronicles).  The  last 
edition  of  a  Targum  was  that  of  J.  D.  Michaelis,  who  in  1775 
reprinted  the  Targum  of  Hosea,  edited  by  van  der  Hardt 
in  1702.  There  were  of  course  several  Jewish  reprints,  on 
which  V.  Steinschneider,  Zeiisch,  d,  Deutsch,  Morg,  Ges,  xii 
171,  and  cf.  Frankel,  Zu  d.  Targ,  d,  Proph.  p.  40,  note. 

It  was  only  on  October  i,  1857,  at  a  general  meeting  of 
the  German  Oriental  Society  held  at  Breslau,  that  it  was 
resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Prof.  Brockhaus,  of  Leipzig,  to 
promote  and  support  a  critical  edition  of  all  the  Targums 
(Z  D.  M.  G.  xii.  19s,  199;  xiii,  320),  but  this  resolution 
was  never  carried  out 

Semitic  philologists  will  under  these  circumstances  share 
our  great  joy  at  seeing  that  Prof,  de  Lagarde  has  broken 
the  ice,  though  we  regret  to  add  that  tliis  has  not  been 
done  without  personal  sacrifice,  for  he  has  once  more 
had  to  defray  the  whole  cost  of  printing.  In  the  hope 
of  giving  a  solid  basis  to  the  grammatical  study  of  the 
Targums,  he  chose  the  oldest  extant  MS.,  viz.  the  Codex 
Durlacencis  (a.d.  1105),  which  contains  the  Nebhiim  of 
the  Jewish  Canon  in  Hebrew,  with  the  Targum  wrongly 
ascribed  to  Jonathan  bar  Uzziel.  It  was  bought  at  Rome 
by  Reuchlin  in  1498,  and  was  used  by  P.  J.  Bruns,  who 
collated  parts  of  the  Hebrew  text  for  Kennicott's  Bible  (cf. 
also  Eichhom*s  Repertorium^  xv.  174).  From  this  codex  we 
have  here  a  most  exact  copy  of  the  consonant  text  of  the 
Targum.  In  the  very  rare  cases  where  the  MS.  has  lacunae 
they  are  filled  up  from  Bomberg's  first  edition  of  15 18.  The 
editor  was  not  in  a  position  to  add  the  vowel-points  of  the 
MS.,  as  this  would  have  considerably  increased  the  expense. 
But  this  omission  is  not  to  be  greatly  regretted,  for  the  re- 
construction of  the  probable  pronunciation  of  Aramaic  words 
depends  chiefly,  we  think,  upon  etymologic  reasons  under 
the  guidance  of  the  matres  iectionis,  which  are  of  course 
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left  untouched.  We  fear  that  an  investigation  of  the  vowel 
system  of  the  Reuchlin  MS.,  for  which  the  editor  seems  dis- 
.  posed  to  make  further  sacrifices  (p.  iv),  however  useful  it 
may  be,  would  have  only  a  negative  result.  It  would  pro- 
bably show  that  the  punctators  of  the  Targums  did  not 
follow  a  tradition  of  any  great  age  or  authenticity,  but  merely 
fixed  a  very  late  pronunciation  which  had  aheady  become 
arbitrary  and  corrupt.  Must  we  not  indeed  infer  the  absence 
of  points  from  the  use  of  a  double  ^  or  1  to  express  the  con- 
sonant sounds,  while  for  the  vowels  we  have  the  single 
matres  icctionis?  Besides,  Elias  Levita  maintains  that  the 
Masorites  paid  no  attention  to  the  vocalisation  of  the 
Targums,  and  expressly  states  that  the  very  old  MSS.  which 
he  saw  had  no  vowel-points  at  all.  We  must  perhaps 
admit  one  exception,  in  tlie  case  of  the  vocalisation  hinted 
at  in  the  Massorah  of  Targum  Onkelos,  but  this  was  fixed 
by  the  Madinchae,  and  seems  to  depend  upon  the  actual 
pronunciation  of  the  Eastern  Jews  as  influenced  by  Syriasms 
\v,  Geiger,  Z  D.  M,  G.  xviii.  649,  657). 

After  the  text  of  the  Targum  itself  (pp.  r-489)  there 
follow  (pp.  490,  3 — 493,  32)  from  the  same  MS.  the  Reshu- 
joth  or  Harmonin  ("  licences "),  i.e.  introductions  in  which 
the  Turgeman  asks  leave  of  God  and  the  congregation  in 
the  synagogue  for  reciting  the  Haftarah.  Nos.  i,  2,  and  5 
are  the  most  interesting :  i  and  5  rhymed ;  2  an  acrostic ; 
I  and  5  alphabetic,  and  followed  by  an  acrostic  of  the  name 
of  the  Paitan  (cf.  Prof,  de  Lagarde's  conjecture  on  Ps.  xxv. 
and  xxxiv.,  Academy^  vol  iii.  p.  12).  No.  6,  which  is  in 
prose,  praises  Jonathan  bar  Uzziel  as  a  disciple  of  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  and  Malachi.  No.  7  and  8  contain  the  liturgical 
blessings  of  God  after  finishing  the  Haftarah.  (On  all  this 
I'.  Zunz,  GottesdietistUche  Vortrdge,  pp.  380  a,  b,  and  356  //, 
and  Literaturgeschichte  der  synagogalen  Poesie^  1865,  pp.  19 
and  79  c) 

Besides  a  detailed  description  of  the  Reuchlin  MS.,  the 
comprehensive  preface  contains  (pp.  vi-xlii)  the  whole  of 
the  marginal  notes  to  the  Targum,  which  are  of  great  im- 
portance. They  consist  of  fragments  of  different  Targums 
to  many  passages,  and  are  often  of  considerable  extent. 
The  longer  ones  are  marked  (i)  "  Jerusalem  Targum,**  (2) 
"  Other  Targum,"  (3)  "  Other  Book,"  or  (4)  the  two  latter 
notes  are  combined  (z^.  pp.  xii,  17 ;  xxxiv,  20 ;  xxxviii,  19). 
The  shorter  ones  and  those  which  refer  to  single  words  are 
marked  "  Different "  and  "  Other  Expression." 

Now  classes  i,  2,  4,  to  judge  from  their  contents,  all 
contain  Jerusalem  Targums,  but  the  difference  of  their 
marks  suggests  tliat  the  Turgemanin,  who  had  to  read  the 
official  Targum  in  the  synagogue,  used  to  increase  the 
Jerusalem  glosses  already  extant  in  their  own  copies  from 
the  margin  of  other  copies  which  they  happened  to  meet 
with.  For  **  Other  Book"  means  another  MS.  of  the  official 
Targum  (cf.  p.  xv,  11,  on  i  Sam.  v.  11),  and  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  in  later  times  they  borrowed  from  a  complete 
Palestine  Targum  of  the  Prophets.  How  little  the  marginal 
notes  of  the  ReuchUn  MS.  exhaust  what  contemporary  and 
later  Rabbins  knew  of  this  Jerusalem  Targum  may  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  quotations  from  it  made  by  Rashi  (who 
died  in  the  very  year  that  the  codex  was  written),  Kimchi, 
and  others,  do  not  exist  in  the  MS.,  except  one  Targum  of 
the  Haftarah,  Is.  Ixvi.  i,  but  this  has  about  twenty-five  words 
more  than  in  the  Vatican  MS.  (v.  these  quotations  collected 
by  Zunz,  GottesdienstL  Vortr.  pp.  77,  78). 

Since  the  language  of  all  the  Targums,  as  is  shown  by 
its  grammatical  peculiarities,  is  a  Palestine-Aramaic  dialect, 
we  have  to  seek  the  origin  of  all  in  Palestine  (z^.  Noldeke, 
in  Gott  gel  Am,  1872,  p.  831).  The  differences,  lexical 
and  other,  find  their  explanation  in  the  different  his- 
tories of  these  interpretations  after  they  were  transplanted 


from  their  native  soil  into  Babylonia  and  other  countries. 
We  know  also  from  Zunz*s  and  Geiger's  researches  that 
among  the  Jerusalem  interpretations  of  the  Pentateuch — 
and  to  these  the  fragments  first  edited  by  Prof,  de  Lagarde 
bear  a  twin  likeness — we  possess  pieces  of  the  oldest  and 
least  refined  of  all  Targums.  To  these  the  Aramaic  versions 
of  the  Hagiographa  come  nearest  in  affinity,  as  has  been 
acknowledged  for  centuries;  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
Targum  Onkelos  of  the  Pentateuch  and  Targum  Jonathan 
of  the  Prophets  have  passed  through  the  Babylonian  schools, 
and  have  been  so  cleared  of  old  exegetical  additions  and 
alterations,  and  so  formed  word  for  word  from  the  Hebrew 
text,  that  even  their  Aramaic  idiom  has  become  but  an 
artificial  and  defaced  language. 

The  present  form  of  the  Targum  of  the  Prophets  is 
ascribed  by  the  tradition  of  the  Turgemanin — ^wrong  as  to 
the  person,  but  right  in  its  conception  of  a  Palestine  origin 
— to  Jonathan  bar  Uzziel.  But  in  fact  it  seems  to  depend 
for  the  most  part  on  the  redaction  of  Rabbi  Joseph  ben 
Chama  of  Babylon  (ob.  325),  who  laid  great  stress  on  the 
Targums  as  a  source  of  exegetical  information  (7^  Frankel, 
Zii  d,  Targ  d,  Froph,  p.  11,  Hne  i).  From  the  method  of 
interpretation  followed  in  this  official  Targum,  that  of  the 
Jerusalem  Targum  in  de  Lagarde*s  edition  is  not  in  its 
essence  different.  The  peculiarities  which  Frankel  quotes 
are  here  again  met  with,  but  with  fuller  extension  and 
licence.  What  there  is  old  in  them,  what  added  at  a  later 
time,  can  only  be  decided  by  examining  the  single  passages ; 
but  in  many  instances  we  have  in  these  incoherent  fragments 
common  matter  which  points  to  an  earlier  cycle  of  legends. 
Cf.  e.g.  on  Josh.  xiv.  15  and  xv.  13  with  xxi.  11  (Gen.  xxiii. 
8);  Josh.  XV.  16  with  xviii.  17;  Judges  v.  4  ("the  dew 
which  will  resuscitate  the  dead  of  Israel")  with  Targ.  of 
Ps.  Ixviii.  9,  10,  Talmud  Chagiga,  12  ^  (Levy's  Diet.)-,  Jud. 
xii.  8,  9,  with  Targ.  Ruth  i.  1,  iv.  17  :  Boaz  =  Ibsan,  cf. 
Mercerus'  edition.  Sometimes  it  is  evident  that  in  one 
gloss  another  is  inserted,  as  in  Jud.  v.  5,  where  the  lines 
p.  x,  21,  *3y — xi,  12,  r^^^^,  are  a  second  Targum. 

Of  course  all  these  marginal  notes  contain  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  Aramaic  dictionary,  but  it  will  not  be 
always  easy  to  decide  whether  we  have  before  us  a  genuine 
Aramaic  expression  or  one  moulded  on  another — as  the 
Arabic — ^pattem.  I  should  think  e.  g.  that  "  meth  arkhin," 
they  quarrel^  is  formed  from  the  Arabic  "  muta'arrakin"  {v. 
Berggren,  Guide  franfais-arabe  vuigaire,  s.  v.  "  battre ") 
rather  than  from  the  Hebrew  "  'arakh  milchamah."  Are 
Mohammedans  meant  in  x.  24  ? 

Very  frequentiy  the  glosses  contain  several  synonyms  of 
vessels  and  implements  having  different  names  in  different 
countries,  <f.^.  Judg.  iii.  22^  goad^]ti\xs.  (and  Peshita)  "mas- 
sasa,"  cf.  Arab.  "  minassat" ;  iii.  19,  three  terms  for  leather  or 
skin-bottle;  iv.  21,  hammer^  " 'arzapp^tha,"  Eastern  Targ.  (and 
Syriac),  "  marzapp'tha,"  Palestine  (cf.  y.  26) ;  the  Arab,  has 
borrowed  both  forms,  "  'irzabbat"  and  "  mirzabbat"  \  ibid., 
peg^  "d^shar,"  Arab,  disar;  vi.  19,  three  terms  for  kettle  and 
two  I  Sam.  ii.  14;  vi.  38,  bowl^iht  terms  XcKavrj  and  tagena, 
cf.  Targ,  Job  xxxii.  19.  In  like  manner  we  have  neck- 
ornaments  in  Judg.  viii.  21,  26,  and  concubine^  viii.  51.  To 
another  class  belong  "qibhl-  =  q*dham-",  p.  ix,  25;  three 
terms  for  bind^  Jud.  xv.  10;  instead  of  "paggar,"  of  the 
official  Targum  (Jud.  vi.  25),  we  have  "pakkar,"  which, 
as  far  as  we  know  occurs  only  in  the  Jerusalem  Targum, 
marked  "  Other  Expression." 

A  few  marginal  notes  refer  to  different  vowel-points,  as 
Judg.  iv.  13,  "karke"  and  "k*rake";  i  Sam.  i.  6,  Pael  and 
Afel ;  &c.  But  we  may  not  dwell  longer  upon  these  highly 
important  notes. 

It  is  only  for  practical  reasons  that  the  editor  {v.  his 
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statement,  preface,  p.  xlii)  calls  the  idiom  of  the  Targums 
"Chaldaic."  This  name  as  used  for  "Aramaic"  seems 
indeed  older  than  Jerome,  for  Berosus  uses  x^X^alarri  for  an 
Aramaic  or  at  least  a  Semitic  dialect  (ed.  Richter,  p.  50 ; 
Euseb.  CAron.  ed.  Majus,  i.  11).  The  Palestine  Jews 
would  have  said  "Syriac,"  the  Babylonian  "Aramaic"  (v. 
Noldeke,  ZafscA,  d,  Leutsch,  Morg.  GeselL  xxv.  116). 

Among  other  interesting  etymologies,  Prof,  de  Lagarde 
proposes  (p.  xliii)  to  identify  the  Syriac  "paddan"  with  the 
Persian  "  paitidana  " ;  but  my  honoured  friend  and  teacher 
now  authorises  me  to  state  that  he  withdraws  the  application 
of  this  to  Paddan  Aram.  The  latter  is  very  probably  iden- 
tical with  what  was  afterwards  known  as  the  village  of 
Paddana,  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Charan.*  This  identi- 
fication was  expressly  made  by  Barbahlul,  who  knew  the 
village,  in  a  MS.  belonging  to  Dr.  Socin,  s.  v.  Paran  ddrdm 
(sic),  and  long  before  was  assumed  by  Ephrem  in  the 
Carmina  Nisibma^  p.  31,  i.,  33,  ii.  {v,  Bickell,  p.  138). 

We  beg  to  invite  particular  attention  to  what  deserves  a 
notice  beyond  our  present  space,  viz.  the  emendations,  &c. 
of  the  text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  to  which  the  editor  devotes 
five  pages  at  the  close  of  the  preface.  Of  thesfe  emendations 
fifty-eight  refer  to  the  Psalms,  thirty-two  to  Isaiah,  seventeen 
to  Job,  five  to  Kings,  one  corrects  Col.  ii.  16. 

We  must,  in  conclusion,  not  omit  to  note  the  excellent 
getting-up  of  the  work,  and  especially  the  solidity  and  clear- 
ness of  the  Hebrew  type,  obtained  by  Prof,  de  Lagarde  for 
the  university  printing-office  at  Gottingen.  It  is  the  more 
to  be  regretted  that  there  was  not  a  sufficient  supply  of  type 
to  provide  some  diacritical  points.  In  this,  as  in  other 
respects,  there  is  still  much  need  of  additions  which  would 
render  the  press  more  worthy  of  the  university  and  of  such 
works  as  that  now  before  us.  G.  Hoffmann. 


Assyrian  Dictionary.    By  Edward  Norris.    Part  III.    Williams  and 

Norgate. 
An  Assyrian  Grammar.    By  A.  H.  Sayce,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 

of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.    Triibner. 

It  is  with  special  pleasure  that  we  notice  the  appearance 
of  these  two  works,  which  are  equally  creditable  to  their 
authors,  and  hopeful  omens  for  the  young  study  of  Assyrio- 
logy.  The  third  part  of  Norris*  great  Assyrian  dictionary 
treats  of  the  vocabulary  from  the  letter  M  to  nearly  the  end 
of  N,  thus  comprising  only  two  letters.  The  reader  will  see 
from  this  with  what  thoroughness  the  material  has  been 
examined.  We  could  wish,  however,  that  the  author  had 
limited  himself  more  in  the  selection  and  particularly  in  the 
quotation  of  authorities,  or  had  at  least  been  more  sparing 
in  the  use  of  cuneiform  characters.  We  should  think  an 
exact  transcription  would  be  almost  as  useful  for  the  student, 
since  the  original  texts  have  been  already  lithographed  in 
the  English  and  French  collections  of  inscriptions.  An 
exception  would  be  only  necessary  in  quoting  from  an  un- 
published text. 

Plan  and  mode  of  treatment  are  the  same  as  in  the  two  first 
volumes,  and  though  (as  we  remarked  last  year  in  thQ  Academy^ 
vol.  ii,  pp.  49, 50)  we  should  have  preferred  a  different  arrange- 
ment, it  is  clear  that  no  alteration  was  any  longer  possible.  We 
therefore  heartily  welcome  this  fresh  proof  of  the  extensive 
reading  and  unabated  energy  of  the  author,  who  works  with 
an  unpretentiousness  which  marks  the  great  scholar,  only 
anxious  for  the  due  exhibition  of  facts.  We  reserve  the 
expression  of  our  dissent  with  reference  to  certain  points  of 
detail  for  an  intended  publication  of  our  own  two  Assyrian 


•  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Wright  for  a  reference  to  h»  Catahpte  of  Syriac 
AISS.  in  ike  British  A/uteum,  iii.  1127,  which  will  soon  be  published;  and  to  Mr. 
Cheyne  for  one  to  Chwoliiohn,  Ssabirr,  i.  304. 


glossaries,  and  we  will  only  point  out  the  importance  of  this 
volume  for  the  historical  study  of  religion,  inasmuch  as  it 
includes  the  names  of  all  the  Assyrio-Babylonian  divinities. 

We  now  pass  to  the  Assyrian  grammar  of  Mr.  Sayce. 
Like  the  preceding  work,  it  makes  altogether  the  impression 
of  conscientious  research,  and  is,  all  things  considered,  a 
valuable  addition  to  Assyrian  literature.  The  author  himself 
states  that  it  is  designed  especially  "  for  comparative  pur- 
poses," and  we  have  no  doubt  that  Semitic  philologists  will 
duly  appreciate  it  under  this  aspect  A  number  of  points  of 
view  indicated  by  the  author  are,  in  the  highest  degree, 
deserving  of  attention.  The  part  on  tlie  formation  of  nouns 
in  particular  is  not  only  in  a  high  degree  accurate  as  a  repre- 
sentation of  facts,  but  furnishes  most  interesting  illustrations 
of  the  relation  of  Assyrian  to  the  cognate  languages.  We 
are  also  glad  to  find  that  the  author  has  avoided  several 
misleading  and  incorrect  views  of  recent  Assyriologists, 
which'  spring  from  a  too  hasty  combination  of  the  peculiar 
phenomena  of  Assyrian  with  those  of  other  Semitic  languages. 
The  remarks  on  the  pronouns  and  numerals  are  mostly  such 
as  we  entirely  concur  with.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  verbs. 
Here  we  cannot  help  expressing  grave  doubts  as  to  many  of 
the  theories  proposed  by  Mr.  Sayce.  Not  that  his  account 
of  the  fundamental  features  of  the  Assyrian  verbal  formation 
is  not  substantially  accurate,  but  it  seems  to  tis  that  he  has 
attached  too  much  weight  to  the  authority  of  Dr.  Hincks, 
eminent  as  this  lamented  scholar  must  be  admitted  to  be. 
He  has  thus  been  misled  into  adopting  a  number  of  tense 
and  mood  distinctions,  the  existence  of  which  in  Assyrian 
cannot  be  at  all  proved.  We  hope  to  return  to  this  subject 
in  another  place,  and  therefore  abstain  from  entering  into 
further  detail,  as  also  from  following  the  author  in  his  sketch 
of  the  Assyrian  syntax,  in  our  opinion  one  of  the  most 
meritorious  parts  of  the  book.  We  may  be  allowed,  how- 
ever, to  express  a  regret,  which  has  repeatedly  forced  itself 
upon  us  in  perusing  the  work,  relative  to  the  omission  of 
references  for  the  examples  adduced.  Not  that  these  have 
been  selected  arbitrarily ;  indeed,  our  own  reading  enables 
us  to  guarantee  their  reliableness.  But  the  reader  who  is 
less  acquainted  with  these  new  studies,  and  perhaps  some- 
what sceptically  inclined,  may  be  excused  for  wishing  to 
control  the  author's  statements  by  a  reference  to  the  data  on 
which  they  are  founded.  In  many  cases,  too,  the  Assyrio- 
logist  himself  will  desire  to  test  the  character  of  the  ex- 
ample by  an  inspection  of  the  original  text,  simply  on  the 
ground  of  the  variety  of  interpretation  to  which  cuneiform 
writing  is  liable.  After  giving  this  free  expression  to  our 
wishes,  we  once  more  congratulate  both  authors  on  their 
excellent  works,  and  trust  we  may  often  meet  them  again  in 
the  field  of  Assyriology.  Eb.  Schrader. 

New  Publications. 

Bauer,  Wolfg.    Zu  Euripides'  Iphigenie  auf  Tauiiexu    Kritisches  u. 

Exegetisches.     Munchen  :  Lindauer'sche  R 
Cafeller,  C.    Die  Ganachandas.    Ein  Beitrag  zur  indischen  Metrik. 

Leipzig.     (Jena:  Frommann.) 
Ermerins,  F.  L.    Epistola  critica  ad  Soranam  a  se  editum.    Accedit 

dc  vita  Ermerinsii  editoris  Epilogus.     Utrecht :  Kemiak  u.  Sohn. 
Garcke,   H.     Die  wichtigsten  anomalen  Verba  bei   Homer.     Im 

Anschluss    an    Kopke's    Homerische    Formenlehre.     Alte&buig: 

Schnuphase. 
KoziOL,   H.    Der  Stil  d.  Apuleius.    Ein  Beitrag  zur  Kenntniss  d. 

sogenannten  afrikanischen  Lateins.    Wien  :  Gerold's  Sohn. 
Lenormant,  Fr.    Essai  sur  la  Propagation  de  1' Alphabet  ph^nicien. 

Vol.  I.  Part  I.     Paris  :  Maisonneuve. 
Lenormant,  Fr.    Lettres  assyriologiques.    Vol.  II.    Paris  :  Maison- 
neuve. 
Martin,   E.    Das  historische  Studium  der  neueren  Sprachen  und 

seine    Bedeutung    fiir    den    Schulgebrauch    zunachst    in    Baden. 

Freiburg  i.  B. :  Wagner.  r\r\€^ic> 
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Readers  are  reminded  that  the  mention  of  New  Books ^  Articles^ 
&*c.y  in  our  lists  is  intended  as  a  guarantee  of  their  importance. 

The  Editor  of  The  Academy  cannot  undertake  to  return  com- 
munications which  are  not  asked  for. 

The  Editor  cannot  reply  to  questions  from  authors  respecting 
the  notice  of  their  books. 

The  next  number  will  be  published  on  Tuesday  ^  October  i,  and 
Advertisements  should  be  sent  in  by  September  27. 


Oeneral  Literature. 


]£rasme.    M.  Durand  da  Laur.     Two  volames. 
Didier  et  C»". 


Paris : 


Erasmus  stands  at  the  end  of  a  period  as  Abelard  stands  at 
the  beginning :  the  real  significance  of  both  is  to  be  found 
in  the  success  with  which  they  hustled  one  system  of  edu- 
cation out  and  ushered  another  in.  The  essential  qualifica- 
tions for  such  a  function  are  incompatible  with  real  depth, 
which  cannot  exist  apart  from  reverence.  If  Abelard  and 
Erasmus  had  understood  what  they  displaced,  they  would 
have  been  encumbered  by  their  respect  for  it.  As  it  was, 
they  were  earnest  enough  to  go  through  with  their  work, 
not  too  self-forgetful  to  be  flippant,  and  shallow  enough  to 
be  plausible.  In  other  respects  they  differed  widely  :  Abe- 
lard was  haughty,  pugnacious,  impulsive,  and  brilliant; 
Erasmus  was  cautious,  insinuating,  and  capricious.  Abelard, 
in  spite  of  the  great  scandal  of  his  life,  was  of  a  temperament 
to  which  austerities  are  not  unwelcome;  Erasmus  was  de- 
corous as  a  matter  both  of  interest  and  of  conviction,  but 
in  him  the  craving  after  physical,  sensuous  comfort  was 
something  ineradicable.  Both  came  into  conflict  with  tra- 
ditional orthodoxy  without  exactly  intending  it,  for  neither 
was  capable  of  realising  the  way  in  which  a  great  system 
hangs  together;  and  they  imagined  that  they  were  only  pro- 
testing against  the  obstructiveness  of  a  cUque  of  pedants, 
while  they  were  really  attacking  the  essence  of  Catholicism. 
Even  here  there  was  a  difference.  Abelard's  proposal  to 
recast  Christianity  by  the  aid  of  dialectics  was  put  forward 
openly  upon  positive  grounds,  and  he  persevered  with  it 
till  the  final  collapse  into  penitentiahsm,  when  no  price 
seemed  too  high  to  pay  for  inward  and  outward  peace.  And 
the  superfluous  offence  he  gave  was  by  a  spirit  of  personal 
rivalry,  the  impulse  to  conquer  and  outshine  every  dis- 
tinguished teacher  of  the  day  on  his  own  subject  Erasmus 
shrank  from  all  personal  disputes  and  rivalries,  but  his  irre- 
pressible sense  of  the  ridiciUous  frequently  led  him  beyond 
the  limits  within  which  he  desired  to  remain.  Both  Erasmus 
and  Abelard  succeeded  completely  in  giving  a  new  direction 
to  education;  both  aimed  at  giving  a  new  direction  to 
opinion,  and  upon  the  whole  it  must  be  said  that  they  failed. 
Abelard  failed  completely ;  Erasmus  succeeded  to  the  extent 
of  founding  a  tradition  which  survived  and  propagated 
itself  through  underground  channels  till  it  emerged  again  to 
swell  the  torrent  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  difference 
between  their  methods  may  account  to  some  extent  for  the 
difference  of  their  fate.  In  the  twelfth  century  instruction 
was  still  democratic,  and  the  idea  of  open  questions  was 
still  in  the  distance :  rationalists  knew  of  no  limits  to  the 
efficacy  of  reason  in  solving  all  intelligible  questions  to 
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the  enlightenment  of  all  wiUing  minds.  Abelard  was  at  once 
a  gladiator  and  a  demagogue  having  perfect  confidence  in 
himself  and  inspiring  perfect  confidence  in  his  hearers ;  but 
he  roused  the  full  strength  of  orthodoxy  when  it  was  strong, 
and  he  was  shattered  in  the  contest.  The  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century  found  what  knowledge  was  still  left  in  the 
possession  of  a  narrow  body  composed  almost  exclusively  of 
those  who,  if  they  did  not  exactly  make  a  trade  of  know- 
ledge, valued  it  only  or  chiefly  as  an  instrument  of  pro- 
fessional advancement.  The  aim  of  Erasmus  was  to  trans- 
form this  professional  body  of  learned  men  into  something 
more  rational,  to  replace  their  fixed  unintelligent  traditions  by 
flexible  opinions  intelligently  held,  and  to  diffuse  just  enough 
enlightenment  among  the  upper  strata  of  lay  society  to  act 
as  a  solvent  to  professional  obstructiveness,  a  stimulant  to 
professional  inertia.  To  put  it  shortly,  Abelard  wanted  to 
convert  the  world  to  knowledge,  Erasmus  to  influence 
society  by  the  instructed  public  opinion  of  the  enlightened 
classes.  In  this  he  has  been  plausibly  compared  to  Voltaire, 
though  perhaps  neither  he  nor  Voltaire  would  have  con- 
sidered the  comparison  exactiy  complimentary,  as  Voltaire 
in  spite  of  the  Henriade  was  an  amusing  writer,  and  Eras- 
mus, in  spite  of  more  than  one  shabby  episode,  was  upon 
the  whole  an  honest  man.  In  fact,  if  it  is  hardly  to  the 
credit  of  the  middle  ages  intellectually  that  they  left  the 
mind  of  Europe  in  a  condition  to  be  amused  and  dazzled 
by  the  wit  and  humour  of  Erasmus,  it  is  hardly  to  the  credit 
morally  of  the  influences  which  succeeded  mediaevalism  that 
the  Voltaire  of  the  fifteenth  century,  nurtured  in  the  midst  of 
the  ecclesiastical  corruption  which  is  supposed  to  have  justi- 
fied all  the  stupidities  and  brutalities  of  the  Reformers,  should 
have  been,  after  making  all  allowances,  so  much  more  serious, 
more  moral,  and  more  reasonable  than  the  Voltaire  of  the 
eighteenth.  But  in  spite  of  this  double  contrast  there  is  an 
obvious  foundation  for  M.  Durand  du  Laur's  parallel. 
Both  led  for  many  years  the  life  of  missionaries  of  culture, 
and  both  attained  the  position  of  heads  of  the  commonwealth 
of  letters,  that  is  to  say,  they  were  beyond  dispute  the  fore- 
most members  of  a  cosmopoHtan  clique  which  had  un- 
bounded influence  over  public  opinion  and  very  little  upon 
the  opinion  of  the  people.  Both  were  in  favour  of  leaving 
the  framework  of  things  as  they  were  with  as  little  disturbance 
as  possible,  and  both  by  their  raillery  prepared  the  way  for 
much  more  sweeping  changes  than  they  desired.  Both,  too, 
succeeded  in  getting  the  changes  which  they  did  desire 
patronised  by  the  heads  of  the  society  which  they  were 
sapping.  Voltaire  got  the  pope  to  give  him  relics  for  his 
church  at  Ferney.  Erasmus  got  the  blessing  of  Leo  X.  upon 
his  paraphrase  of  St  Paul.  Both,  lasdy,  had  a  natural  talent 
for  superficial  serviUty ;  both,  especially  Erasmus,  had  an 
inextinguishable  hankering  after  personal  independence.  In 
one  respect  Voltaire  was  the  most  fortunate ;  he  oudived  the 
conservative  attempts  to  put  him  down,  and  he  died  before 
any  liberal  had  seriously  attempted  to  put  him  aside.  Eras- 
mus passed  the  last  eighteen  years  of  his  life  under  a  cross- 
fire of  increasing  severity  between  the  monks,  who  had  got 
a  chance  at  last  of  persuading  the  world  that  the  precursor 
of  Luther  must  be  dangerous,  and  Luther  himself,  of  whose 
proceedings  and  surroundings  he  conscientiously  disap- 
proved. 

The  Reformation  was  from  every  point  of  view  an 
immense  misfortune  to  Erasmus.  His  European  reputation 
really  rested  on  the  fact  that  on  his  return  from  Italy  the 
Germans  had  selected  him  by  acclamation  as  their  foremost 
scholar.  When  Luther  appeared,  the  literati  who  had  given 
Erasmus  his  position  were  with  scarcely  an  exception  swept 
away  by  the  new  movement  No  doubt  Erasmus  might 
have  been  the  titular  chief  if  he  pleased,  but  neither  his  con- 
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science  nor  his  vanity  would  have  been  satisfied  with  a^ 
nominal  command,  and  Luther  was  too  massive  to  be  thrust 
aside  as  he  himself  had  thrust  aside  Carlstadt.  Then  Eras- 
mus saw  that,  whichever,  side  won,  the  victory  would  be  a 
defeat  for  "good  letters  and  evangeUcal  philosophy":  if  the 
Dominicans  put  do^vn  Luther  they  would  prove  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  conservatives  that  there  was  no  safety  away 
from  scholasticism ;  if  Luther  held  his  own,  still  much  that 
Erasmus  was  anxious  to  keep  would  have  been  abolished, 
and  more  than  one  repulsive  paradox  would  have  been 
established ;  and  both  results  would  have  been  reached  by  an 
appeal  from  the  cidtivated  to  the  uncultivated,  from  common 
sense  to  passion.  His  course  during  the  crisis  has  been 
stigmatised  as  cowardly,  but  it  was  not  cowardice  which 
kept  him  from  throwing  in  his  lot  with  Luther.  It  was  really 
his  fear  of  Luther  and  of  the  public  opinion  which  Luther 
led  which  made  him  give  exaggerated  expression  to  his 
fear  of  the  pope  and  talk  about  his  unfitness  for  martyrdom. 
For  a  moment  Luther,  with  his  astonishing  arrogance, 
actually  took  the  Patriarch  of  the  Humanists  at  his  word,  and 
offered  to  patronise  and  protect  him  as  a  timid  disciple,  well- 
meaning,  but  too  weak  to  act  up  to  his  convictions.  Put  in 
this  way  the  offer  was  too  transparently  insulting;  the 
Reformer  should  have  talked  of  respecting  the  honourable 
scruples  of  an  elder  generation ;  but  he  was  too  impetuous 
to  imagine  honest  and  intelligent  opposition  as  possible. 
Erasmus  was  not  too  cowardly  to  be  piqued  by  the  monks 
into  giving  them  a  great  deal  of  needless  provocation  in  his 
Colloquies^  at  a  time  when  it  was  really  possible  that  an 
ill-advised  journey  on  the  part  of  a  man  who  was  always 
travelling  might  give  them  the  chance  of  burning  him : 
he  allowed  Luther  to  provoke  him  at  last  into  an  imita- 
tion of  his  own  scurrility ;  but  if  we  ask  why  he  was  so 
long  in  writing  the  book  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  and 
so  much  longer  in  completing  his  rejoinder  to  Luther's  reply, 
the  only  answer  is  he  was  afraid  of  giving  offence  by  coming 
into  collision  with  the  Reformers.  If  further  proof  is 
wanted  that  it  was  the  revolution  that  he  feared  even  more 
than  the  reaction,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  energy  with  which 
he  pressed  the  necessity  of  concessions  on  all  the  authorities 
whom  he  expected  to  influence.  He  was  emphatically  a 
"  man  of  order,"  and  men  of  order  are  for  the  most  part 
timid  ;  the  only  question  is  whether  their  timidity  shall  take 
the  form  of  repression  or  of  conciliation.  .  The  form  that 
Erasmus'  timidity  took  was  not  determined  exclusively  by  his 
fear  of  the  Reformers,  it  was  determined  also  by  his  real 
indifference  to  the  points  in  dispute.  He  could  see  Luther's 
antinomianism,  he  could  not  see  his  spirituality,  and  though 
he  was  attached  to  the  historical  continuity  of  the  church,  he 
neither  understood  nor  valued  Catholicism.  What  would 
have  pleased  him  best  would  have  been  that  the  church 
should  go  as  far  as  possible  without  stultifying  herself 
in  the  direction  of  abolishing  distinctive  Christianity,  while 
energetically  propagating  as  much  of  the  morality  of 
the  Gospel  as  could  plausibly  be  grafted  upon  the  morality 
of  Plutarch.  It  is  curious  to  reflect,  when  we  come  to 
measure  what  the  Reformation  permanently  effected,  that 
it  really  succeeded  exactly  so  far  as  Erasmus  approved 
of  it,  and  that  this  modest  success  has  been  rather  com- 
promised than  facilitated  by  the  spasmodic  efforts  which 
have  been  made  on  a  perpetually  dwindling  scale  to  per- 
suade mankind  of  the  vital  necessity  of  going  through  an 
imitation  of  Luther's  imitation  of  the  spiritual  conflicts  of 
St.  Paul.  The  common  sense  of  Erasmus  approved  of  the 
Reformation  exactly  so  far  as  it  was  a  safe  and  sensible 
attempt  to  make  religion  a  good  deal  more  natural  and  a 
little  more  fervent.  It  might  perhaps  have  been  expected 
that,  after  having  appealed  to  common  sense  against  Catho- 


licism, Protestantism  should  have  been  subjugated  by  its 
own  ally ;  but  it  is  curious  that  Erasmus  should  have  divined 
so  exactly  the  terms  of  the  ultimate  arrangement  which 
might  be  maintained  indefinitely  if  knowledge  were  as  sta- 
tionary as  common  sense. 

The  success  with  which  Erasmus  anticipated  the  judgment 
of  posterity  is  a  measure  of  his  real  force  and  depth,  and 
may  serve  to  explain  what  needs  explaining,  the  immense 
position  which  he  acquired  among  his  contemporaries. 

He  had  nearly  everything  against  him.  His  position  was 
low;  his  character  was  not  imposing;  though  liis  manners  were 
winning,  he  could  not  profit  much  by  the  favourable  impres- 
sion they  created.  He  was  too  fastidious,  too  capricious, 
too  independent  to  be  a  pleasant  person  to  patronise,  and 
his  transparent  attempts  to  play  off  one  patron  against  the 
other  generally  ended  in  his  falling  between  two  stools. 
From  the  time  that  he  left  his  monastery  he  was  always 
posing  without  effect  as  the  victim  of  circumstances  ;  he  was 
constandy  making  enemies  by  indiscretions,  like  coupling 
Budaeus  ^vith  Badius,  indiscretions  which  proceeded  not  so 
much  from  an  unwillingness  to  recognise  distinction  in  others 
as  from  an  inbred  poverty  of  nature  to  which  frank  recognition 
of  greatness  was  not  congenial.  As  a  scholar  he  was  too 
omnivorous  to  be  refined.  Plutarch  was  his  favourite  philo- 
sopher. In  the  Ciceronianus  he  never  touches  the  funda- 
mental question.  If  Latin  was  a  living  language,  no  doubt  the 
Ciceronians  were  wrong ;  but  if  so,  the  language  of  the  Ej>is- 
tolae  Obsairorum  Virorum  was  a  legitimate  though  hardly  a 
desirable  development,  and  Erasmus*  proposal  to  reform  it 
on  the  model  of  the  classics  in  general  was  about  as  reason- 
able as  an  attempt  would  be  now  to  chasten  the  style  of 
modern  journalism  into  a  tolerable  resemblance  to  the  sober 
dignity  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  But  we  do  Erasmus  an 
injustice  when  we  treat  the  Ciceronianus  as  a  work  of  dis- 
interested criticism  ;  it  is  really  an  attack  upon  Roman  neo- 
paganism,  which  the  author  did  not  venture  to  assail  more 
directly  because  most  of  the  neopagans  occupied  high  eccle- 
siastical position  ;  though  their  attitude  affronted  his  respect 
for  the  person  of  Christ,  which  in  his  latter  years  at  any  rate 
seems  to  have  been  the  strongest  and  most  permanent  of  his 
feelings.  He  did  more  than  perhaps  any  other  one  man  to 
familiarise  the  world  with  Christian  antiquity ;  biit  his  want 
of  transcendental  insight  prevented  him  from  understanding 
it ;  he  assumed  that  the  Bible  was  to  be  interpreted  through- 
out on  common-sense  assumptions,  and  when  the  Fathers 
interpreted  it  otlierwise,  he  could  only  suppose  that  their 
judgment  was  warped  by  the  necessity  of  combating  heresy. 

His  political  views  were  no  deeper  than  his  theological. 
He  disliked  oppression,  and  he  had  a  keen  sense  that  the 
interest  of  sovereigns  was  easily  separable  from  that  of 
peoples ;  he  had  ,the  bourgeois  horror  of  war  to  such  an 
extraordinary  extent  that  he  actually  maintained  the  pru- 
dence of  buying  off  an  invasion ;  it  is  needless  to  add  that, 
like  all  advocates  of  peace  at  any  price,  he  assumed  that  a 
nation  can  develop  itself  indifferently  in  any  direction  which 
at  a  given  moment  is  physically  possible,  and  that  therefore, 
if  development  in  one  direction  is  obstructed  by  another 
nation,  it  is  always  a  waste  of  power  to  endeavour  to  remove 
the  obstruction  by  war. 

Of  course  this  only  amounts  to  saying  that,  like  Voltaire 
and  the  other  writers  of  the  Aufklarung,  Erasmus  was  essen- 
tially superficial  and  one-sided  ;  but  he  had  little  or  nothing 
of  their  literary  perfection.  His  wit,  with  few  exceptions, 
is  of  the  order 

"  lusco  qui  pos.sit  dicere  lusce." 
His  irony  consists  of  saying  the  reverse  of  what  he  means, 
and  reminding  the  reader  at  short  intervals  that  "  this  is 
said  kinder  sarkasticul ; "  but  with  all  these  defects  of  matter 
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and  manner,  he  shared  with  the  men  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  one  inestimable  talent  of  discovering  the  line 
of  least  resistmce  for  the  numerous  minds  which  liked  to 
think  that  they  thought  His  forcible  fluency  constantly 
gave  his  contemporaries  the  satisfaction  of  the  bourgeois 
geniilhomme  when  he  learned  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  talking  prose. 

His  best  work  is  the  Praise  of  Folly ^  where  the  satire, 
though  still  rudimentary,  is  at  least  two-edged ;  it  reminds  us 
of  the  Utopia^  as  that  reminds  us  of  such  a  really  great  work 
as  Don  Quixote,  Cervantes'  thesis  is  quite  as  much  that 
the  world  is  no  place  for  a  man  of  honour  as  that  knight- 
errantry  is  obsolete  and  ridiculous ;  More's  thesis  is  not 
only  that  existing  European  society  is  irrational,  but  that 
no  rational  society  is  possible,  since  an  attempt  to  follow 
reason  issues  in  the  grotesque  absurdities  and  immoralities 
of  Utopia :  Erasmus*  thesis  is  not  only  that  dignitaries  are 
generally  fools,  but  that  to  obtain  success  of  any  kind, 
either  practical  authority  or  the  voluptuous  ecstacies  of 
transcendental  pietism  (for  which  Erasmus'  early  work,  De 
Contemptu  Mundi^  shows  a  curious  hankering),  it  is  necessary 
to  repudiate  the  good  sense  which  was  the  idol  both  of  his 
judgment  and  his  desires. 

M.  Durand  du  Laui's  two  volumes  are  full,  accurate,  and 
intelligent,  everything  but  masterly :  consequently  he  fails 
to  give  as  vivid  an  impression  as  such  an  inaccurate  writer 
as  Jortin  (whom  apparently  he  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  use),  and  the  plan  of  treating  the  "  Vie  "  and  "  Oeuvre  " 
separately  leads  to  a  good  deal  of  repetition ;  but  the  pains- 
taking, straightforward  diligence  of  the  writer  gives  the  book 
a  value  of  its  own,  besides  its  convenience  in  making  the 
researches  of  Low  Country  scholars  accessible  to  the  general 
public.  G.  A,  SiMCOX. 

TheTaleofFrithlof.    By  Esias  Tegner.    Translated  from  the  Swedish 
by  Captain  H.  Spalding.    Murray. 

Captain  Spalding  must  of  course  be  aware,  though  there 
is  not  a  word  in  his  preface  to  show  it,  that  he  has  had 
many  predecessors  in  the  labour  he  has  taken  on  himself. 
The  presence  of  many  competitors  would  seem  naturally  to 
enforce  a  special  carefulness  on  each  new  candidate  for  the 
laurels  of  translation;  and  it  is  rather  surprising  that  this 
handsome  volume  should  contain  so  little  that  is  satisfactory 
from  a  poetical  point  of  view.  Before  he  undertook  to 
translate  a  work  so  illustrious  for  melody  as  Frithjofs  Saga 
is,  Captain  Spalding  should  have  assured  himself  that  he 
had  the  requisite  power  and  a  due  flame  of  enthusiasm, 
while  in  fact  it  is  plain  that  he  is  too  little  a  poet  to  be  a 
poef  s  interpreter,  and  equally  plain  that  he  has  faltered  and 
grown  weary,  at  times,  of  his  work.  However,  it  is  good, 
in  spite  of  Captain  Spalding's  shortcomings,  to  be  brought 
once  more  face  to  face  with  the  Bishop  of  Wexio's  beautiful 
masterpiece,  and  so  saying,  let  us  pass  from  the  translator  to 
the  poet 

No  attempt  is  made  in  this  volume  to  add  to  the  critical 
or  controversial  history  of  the  poem.  The  writer  has  con- 
tented himself  with  adding  a  few  notes  on  the  Norse  mytho- 
logy, and  then  has  left  the  text  to  introduce  itself,  without 
a  word  to  show  when,  how,  or  why  it  was  originally  written. 
Now  that  all  the  various  streams  of  flattering  or  adverse 
comment  have  subsided  in  the  course  of  half  a  century,  it  is 
obvious  that  Frithjofs  Saga  has  a  fixed  and  important 
position  among  the  classics  of  modem  times,  and  in  spite  of 
all  just  or  unjust  criticism  will  be  read  and  valued  to  the 
end  of  time.  The  year  of  its  original  publication,  1825,  is  the 
culminating  point  in  the  Swedish  literature  of  our  century,  and 
since  then  it  has  been  impossible  for  any  poet  in  Sweden  to 
write  without  being  in  somewise  influenced  by  its  mannerisms. 


The  history  of  Swedish  poetry  is  encumbered  by  the 
grotesque  names  of  many  warring  schools.  During  the 
earliest  years  of  the  present  century,  the  field  of  poetry  was 
pretty  equally  held  by  two  of  these,  the  Academic,  who 
clung  to  old-established  forms,  and  the  Phosphorescent, 
who,  represented  most  fully  by  Atterbom,  brought  in  an 
ideal  element  and  studied  the  newest  theories  of  Tieck  and 
Novalis.  In  opposition  to  both  of  these  there  arose,  a  little 
later,  headed  by  the  eminent  Geijer,  another  active  school, 
known  as  the  Gothic,  which,  rising  on  the  ruins  of  the  two 
former,  rallied  round  a  national  and  antiquarian  banner,  and 
repudiated  both  the  conventional  and  the  German  ten- 
dencies in  favour  of  aims  more  directly  Scandinavian.  Out 
of  this  last,  and  yet  with  a  certain  arrogance  holding  himself 
aloof  from  it,  rose  Tegner,  whose  desire  was  to  collect  all 
the  best  from  all  the  schools,  and  form  thereby  a  standard 
of  excellence  for  all  future  time.  Frithjofs  Saga  was  the 
result  of  this  endeavour,  and  as  soon  as  it  appeared, 
the  victory  of  its  author  was  complete,  and  a  new  period 
began.  Since  Frithjofs  Saga  Sweden  has  possessed  no 
Phosphorists  and  no  Goths. 

The  Icelandic  saga  from  which  Tegner  gained  his  plot 
and  the  suggestions  for  his  characters  differs  in  no  im- 
portant feature  from  the  rest  of  its  class.  It  paints  in 
simple  colours,  or  rather  in  mere  black  and  white,  the  wild 
sea-faring  life  by  barren  fjord  and  holm,  before  Christianity 
came  with  its  southern  glow  of  sentiment  and  tender 
emotion.  Frithjof  is  drawn  as  a  Viking  of  the  most  mas- 
culine sort,  of  superhuman  strength  and  daring,  a  man  who 
gives  hard  blows,  and  has  no  fear  of  gods  or  men ;  King 
Helgi  calls  him  '*a  wrongdoer  who  heedeth  no  place  of 
peace,"  in  other  words,  a  sacrilegious  person,  for  whom 
sanctuaries  have  no  terror,  if  their  barriers  restrain  his 
passions.  Through  the  whole  saga  blows  a  stiff"  northerly 
gale,  interpenetrated  with  sharp  salt  savours.  He  who  will 
may  read  it  in  Mr.  William  Morris'  exquisite  English.  But 
turn  to  Tegner,  and  one  finds  a  Frithjof  of  the  Provencal 
order,  a  delicate  troubadour  sighing  among  nightingales  and 
roses,  while  odorous  winds  carry  the  murmuring  sounds  of 
flute  and  guitar  through  such  woods  as  Scandmavia  never 
saw.     The  contrast  is  complete. 

That  the  spirit  of  TegnJr's  poem  is  different  from  that  of 
the  old  sagas  and  of  ancient  Norse  poetry  generally,  has 
always  been  admitted  at  the  outset ;  but  whether  the  author 
erred  or  no  in  his  latter-day  treatment  of  the  theme,  and 
how  far  the  modem  element  in  his  epic  spoiled  it  as  a 
whole,  have  been  questions  productive  of  much  violent  dis- 
cussion. One  thing  is  evident  enough,  that  Tegner  took  his 
immediate  inspiration,  not  from  the  saga  literature  itself,  but 
through  the  medium  of  contemporary  writers.  In  Sweden 
several  poets,  Geijer  for  instance,  and  Ling,  had  already 
handled  old  Scandinavian  subjects,  but  the  real  origin  of 
Tegn^r's  bias  for  these  is  to  be  found  in  the  splendid  suc- 
cesses just  then  being  achieved  in  the  same  field  by  Ohlen- 
schliiger.  Tegner  has  admitted  that  the  form  and  spirit  of 
the  latter  poet's  Helge  exercised  a  strong  influence  over  him 
when  he  was  planning  Frithj'ofs  Saga,  Now  to  us  in  these 
days  of  antiquarian  research  and  artistic  realism,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  tfie  rhetorical  and  ornamental  style  of  Ohlen- 
schlager,  however  beautiful  in  itself,  was  very  far  from 
adequately  representing  the  spirit  of  the  pagan  times,  but 
half  a  century  ago  it  was  not  so  easy,  and  probably  Geijer 
was  the  only  man  then  writing  who  formed  a  just  conception 
of  what  a  Viking  should  be.  The  idealising  soul  of  Tegner 
found  rest  in  the  treatment  that  Ohlenschlager  suggested ; 
he  added  to  the  vigour  of  the  Danish  poet  his  own  peculiar 
sweetness  and  polish,  and  the  result  was  a  poem  which  will 
always  be  one  of  the  most  lovely  in  the  ' 
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which  the  execution  of  the  constituent  lyrical  parts  must  be 
felt  to  clash  with  the  great  epical  basis.  And  this  is  why 
its  influence  on  succeeding  writers  has  been  pernicious ; 
Frithjofs  Saga  has  been  a  magnificent  upas-tree,  distilling 
the  poisonous  dews  of  feebleness  and  unreality  down  pn  all 
poets  that  have  sat  under  its  branches. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  criticism  of  our  day 
demands  a  sterner,  or  at  least  an  exacter,  realism  in  art  than 
that  of  Tegn^fs  generation  did.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the 
century  a  tinge  of  semi-religious  sentiment  was  demanded 
from  a  poet  dealing  with  mythological  themes.  Considering 
this,  and  remembering  how  completely  Tegn^r  was  a  man 
of  the  time,  it  is  interesting  to  read  his  own  estimate  of 
Frithjofs  Saga  as  embodied  in  a  letter  to  Franz^n.  "  My 
design  was,"  he  says,  "  to  present  a  poetical  picture  of  the 
old  Scandinavian  heroic  life;  it  was  not  Frithjof  as  an 
individual,  but  the  time  which  he  may  be  taken  to  represent, 
that  I  wished  to  paint  ....  In  the  saga  there  is  much  that 
is  grand  and  heroic,  which  holds  good  for  all  time,  and  so 
both  could  and  should  be  retained,  but  there  is  also  a  certain 
rough  and  barbaric  wildness,  which  ought  either  to  be 
altogether  thrown  out  or  at  least  to  be  toned  down.  On  the 
one  hand  the  poem  ought  not  to  outrage  our  finer  customs 
and  ideas  too  much,  and  on  the  other  hand  what  is  national 
and  healthy  and  natural  must  not  be  sacrificed;  a  cold 
winter  air,  a  fresh  wind  must  blow  through  the  poem,  for  it 
belongs  to  the  northern  climate  and  character,  but  not  so 
that  the  quicksilver  freezes,  and  all  the  tenderest  emotions 
of  the  heart  are  sealed." 

No  one  can  complain  that  the  quicksilver  freezes  in 
Frithjofs  Saga.  It  is  one  of  the  warmest  and  purest  love- 
poems  of  modem  times,  and  must  build  an  everlasting 
niche  for  its  author  high  on  the  northern  firont  of  the  Temple 
of  Fame.  Edmund  W.  Gosse. 


Journal  et  Ck»reii>oxM|«no6  de  Andr^-Morie  Ampdre.    Pnblids  par 
Mme  £.  C.     Paris. 

The  name  of  Andr^Marie  Ampfere  is  not  so  well  known  in 
England  as  it  should  be,  but  those  who  are  best  acquainted 
with  his  titles  to  fame  will  be  least  prepared  for  the  light  in 
which  he  appears  in  the  present  little  volume.  It  is  difficult 
to  recognise  the  irritable,  absent-minded  mathematician, 
whose  blunders  were  one  of  the  standing  jokes  of  Parisian 
society,  in  the  ingenuous  hero  of  a  short  and  simple  love 
story,  which  is  so  very  short  and  so  very  simple,  that'  being 
sad  as  well,  it  is  also  very  pretty.  And  yet  to  those — ^like  his 
son  and  a  few  intimate  friends — ^who  believed  Ampere's 
genius  to  be  of  the  order  of  Newton,  Kepler,  or  Copernicus, 
the  discrepancy  between  his  powers  and  his  achievements^ 
considerable  as  the  latter  were,  always  seemed  to  need  txr 
planation,  just  such  an  explanation  in  fact  as  is  afforded  by. 
the  untimely  conclusion  of  his  juvenile  romance,  and  its  effect 
upon  his  sensitive,  indolent,  versatile  character.  A  similar 
blow,  the  death  of  his  father,  one  of  the  victims  of  the  Jacobins 
at  Lyons,  in  1793,  ^ad  reduced  him  to  a  state  approaching 
idiocy,  and  when,  after  the  interval  of  a  year,  his  mind 
regained  its  activity,  the  dkection  of  his  studies  was  com- 
pletely changed.  As  a  child  his  mathematical  precocity  was 
on  a  par  with  Pascal's;  at  eighteen  he  knew  as  much, 
according  to  his  own  account,  as  ever  afterwards,  and  his 
father  might  with  good  reason  write,  just  before  his  death  : 
"  Quant  ^  mon  fils,  il  n*y  a  rien  que  je  n'attende  de  lul** 
But  mathematics  were  forgotten  in  his  grief,  and  for  long 
afterwards.  Rousseau  and  botany  roused  him  from  his 
stupefsuition ;  he  had  learnt  Latin  once  to  read  Euler,  he 
learnt  it  again  to  read  Horace;  the  classical  poets  were  his 
companions  as  he  wandered  in  search  of  botanical  specimens^ 


and  he  came  back  at  night  to  write  dramas  and  idylls. 
Three  years  of  this  desultory  existence  bring  him  to  the 
opening  of  his  own  idyll. 

"  1796.  Dimanche,  10  avril.  Je  Tai  vue  pour  la  premiere 
fois."  This  is  the  first  entry  in  a  journal  where  proper 
names  are  scarcely  needed,  for  there  is  but  one  "  she"  in  the 
world  to  Ampbre.  She  lends  him  a  book,  she  is  not  at 
home,  she  tells  him  not  to  call  so  often,  she  asks  him  for 
some  verses ;  he  eats  a  cherry  she  has  dropped,  he  helps  her 
over  a  stile ;  she  finds  fault  with  his  dress,  she  talks  about  his 
prospects,  she  tells  him  not  to  do  this  or  that  "  before  people." 
And  so  for  three  mortal  years,  and  many  pages  of  round 
schoolboy  handwriting,  intermixed  with  much  of  x  and  j', 
the  good  innocent  youth  prolongs  a  courtship  which  might 
have  melted  a  harder  heart  than  that  of  M"«  Julie  Carron. 
She  married  him  at  last,  though  he  had  nothing  in  particular 
to  hve  on,  because  he  was  thoroughly  good,  very  much  ia 
love,  and  in  some  inscrutable  way  had  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing her  imagination  that  despite  his  gaucherie^  his  social 
ineptitude,  he  was  really  a  remarkable  man.  This  discovery 
is  the  more  creditable  to  M"«  Julie's  perspicacity  because 
there  was  no  one  in  their  neighbourhood  qualified  to  do 
justice  to  Ampere's  talents,  and  he  himself  had  hardly  yet 
realised  their  existence.  It  took  him  eighteen  years  to  find 
out  that  he  was  shortsighted,  and  it  took  him  longer  still  to 
discover  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  mathematicians  in 
France :  Julie  did  not  wait  for  the  discovery,  and  it  was 
made  the  sooner  for  her  sake. 

Julie,  whom  we  know  from  her  own  and  her  sister's  letters, 
as  well  as  from  Andrd's  journal,  seems  to  have  been  a  pretty, 
clever,  and  eminently  sensible  young  woman,  the  reverse  of 
emotional,  very  fond  of  her  husband,  and  prudent  enough 
for  two ;  but  her  crowning  merit  was  [the  happy  tact  with 
which  she  distinguished  from  the  first  between  the  man  and 
ih'^savarU  lodging  together  in  her  sheepish  lover's  frame: 
she  sets  the  one  remorselessly  to  rights  abovt  his  wardrobe, 
his  private  pupils,  his  behaviour  in  society,  but  she  receives 
the  assurances  of  the  other  with  the  implicit  faith  that  is  the 
best  encouragement ;  she  beUeved  in  the  goodness  of  Andrd's 
brains  as  she  beheved  in  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  by  direct 
intuition ;  the  praise  of  others  confirmed,  but  did  not  alter 
her  judgment)  and  she  valued  it  chiefly  as  promising  an 
increase  of  income.  Such  a  wife  was  peculiarly  valuable  to 
a  man  like  Amp^e,  who  had  all  the. childishness  of  genius 
in  a  singular  degree.  Her  sympathy  would  have. encouraged 
him  to  sustained  effort,  and  fiie  wish  to  justify  her  preference 
would  h^ve  stimulated  him  to  original  discoveries,  of  which 
he  could  lay  the  reward  at  her  feet  Unfortunately,  after 
the  birth  of  a  son,  JuUe's  health  gave  way,  and  withm  three 
years  of  his  marriage  Andrd  became  a  widower,  just  as  a 
brilliant  career  seemed  to  be  opening  before  him. 

The  remainder  of  his  Hfe  was  not  unprosperous.  He  had 
valued  friends,  his  son  was  all  that  could  be  wished ;  he  even 
married  again.  But  those  who  knew  him  best  thought  him 
sad ;  they  looked  upon  him  as  a  man  to  whom  something 
was  wanting,  and  that  is  exactly  the  feeling  that  seems  to 
have  haunted  him  in  his  most  brilliant  success^es.  He  was 
constantly  comparing  what  he  might  have  done  and  what  he 
might  have  been  with  what  he  was;  he  looked  in  vain  for  a 
substitute  for  the  iiomediate  personal  motive  to  exertion 
which  he  had  lost,  and  he  was  too  much,  discouraged  by 
this  first  failure  to  try  and  dispense  with  such  an  incentive 
altogether.  What  he  did  was  the  least,  not  the  most,  of  which 
he  was  capable.  In  the  lives  of  the  greatest  discoverers 
one  engrossing  scientific  interest  seems  to  swallow  up  all 
the  rest,  but  the  universality  of  Ampere's  genius  was  against 
him  here.  The  subjects  which  had  the  strongest  attraction 
for  him  personally  promised  him  little  increase  of  fame;. 
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being  naturally  unambitious,  he  was  not  deterred  by  this 
consideration ;  but  from  what  we  know  of  Julie,  it  is  allow- 
able to  conjecture  that  she  would  have  suggested  to  her 
erratic  philosopher  to  keep  to  the  point  and  attend  to  one 
thing  at  a  time;  she  would  have  discouraged  his  meta- 
physical reveries,  not  because  metaphysics  may  not  be  as 
good  in  themselves  as  chemistry  or  commerce,  but  because 
Ampere's  talent  for  the  luminous  co-ordination  of  facts  could 
be  so  much  better  employed  than  upon  the  few  and  uncer- 
tain facts  of  psychology.  The  unpractical  Andr^  per- 
suaded himself  that  he  was  doing  as  good  service  to  science 
by  satisfying  his  own  curiosity  about  the  foundations  of 
knowledge  as  if  he  had  been  constantly  adding  to  its  super- 
structure ;  he  had  an  imeasy  feeling  of  disappointment  when 
the  world  thought  otherwise,  and  declined  to  give  as  much 
weight  to  his  philosophical  convictions  as  to  his  scientific 
demonstrations. 

Still  it  is  unfair  to  speak  of  his  career  as  a  failure.  The 
powers  of  his  mind  were  dissipated  amongst  many  objects 
instead  of  concentrated  upon  x>ne,  and  the  positive  result  of 
his  work  was  diminished  m  proportion,  but  that  is  all.  His 
great  discovery,  that  of  the  law  according  to  which  the  mag- 
netic needle  is  attracted  and  repelled  by  electric  currents,  is 
one  which,  according  to  Arago,  scarcely  any  other  man  in 
Europe  could  have  made.  It  required  a  genius  for  hypo- 
thesis as  well  as  a  genius  for  experiment,  and  the  verification 
of  his  hjrpotheses  was  the  first  proof  of  what  Oerstedfs 
observations  only  suggested,  namely,  the  common  origin  of 
electric  and  magnetic  phenomena.  When  it  is  added  that 
this  demonstration  was  substantially  perfected  in  seven  days, 
Jean-Jacques  Ampere's  estimate  of  his  father's  powers  seems 
scarcely  exaggerated.  In  controversies  relating  to  sciences 
with  which  he  was  less  familiar,  and  there  are  few  of  which 
he  ^as  altogether  ignorant,  he  ahnost  always  took  the  side 
of  the  minority  that  was  in  the  right ;  many  happy  conjec- 
tures must  have  been  lost  when  he  burnt  an  early  work  on 
The  Future  of  Chemistry,  in  a  fit  of  religious  remorse  at  its 
audacity.  His  interest  in  eleetro-magnetism  cooled  after 
two  or  three  years,  and  as  he  grew  older  his  mind  presented 
a  very  curious  combination  of  indolence  and  impetuosity. 
He  would  hold  forth  for  thirteen  consecutive  hours  upon 
a  theory  of  the  universe;  when  he  was  d)ring,  he  rebuked  a 
friend  for  declining  a  discussion  on  the  groxmd  of  his  health : 
"  Between  us  there  should  be  question|of  nothing  but  Eternal 
Truths !"  Yet  the  books  on  his  shelves  were  mostly  uncut, 
only  here  and  there  sawn  open  by  a  clumsy  finger,  and  he 
gave  in  all  good  faith  as  a  reason  for  declining  an  important 
appointment  that  he  would  have  before  accepting  it  to  read 
two  short  memoirs,  by  a  writer  whom  he  esteemed,  on  a 
subject  in  which  he  was  much  interested!  And  aU  the 
while  he  was  engaged  upon  a  Classification  of  the  Sciences 
— of  which  he  enumerated  i68 — and  he  was  so  far  from 
being  indififerent  to  the  results  of  modem  speculation  that 
he  was  personally  pained  if  any  one,  knowing  his  peculiarities, 
would  maliciously  cast  a  doubt  upon  one  of  his  favourite 
opinions,  the  reality  of  space,  for  instance,  or  the  possibility 
of  a  new  race  arising  as  superior  to  men  as  men  to  mas- 
todons ;  some  one  asked  him  what  he,  Ampbre,  would  be 
the  better  for  the  latter  event,  and  his  surprise  and  distress 
at  ''the  inconceiYable  stupidity''  of  the  demand  were  quite 
pathetic; 

The  last  letter  given  in  this  volume  is  dated  1805,  about 
a  year  and  a  half  after  his  wife's  death :  it  is  to  Elise,  her 
sister  and  confidante,  whose  lively  and  circumstantial  letters 
do  even  more  than  the  naif  entries  in  Andrd's  journal  to 
transport  us  into  the  midst  of  the  happy  family,  so  soon, 
alas !  to  be  broken  up.  He  speaks  there  of  the  ''  moral 
apathy "  which  constitutes  his  existence.     A  little  later,  at 


the  beginning  of  his  correspondence  with  Maine  de  Biran, 
he  says  tliat  his  condition  is  substantially  unchanged,  but 
he  has  "  begun  to  derive  some  satisfaction  from  researches 
in  psychology."  These  researches  gave  him  the  same  kind 
of  consolation  and  distraction  as  he  had  found  in  literature 
after  his  father's  death,  but  the  results  to  which  they  led  were 
litde  more  substantial.  He  approached  the  subject  at  what, 
for  him,  was  an  unfortunate  time.  The  whole  bent  of  his  mind 
was  opposed  to  scepticism :  it  was  too  active,  too  inventive  to 
rest  satisfied  with  criticism ;  his  appetite  for  knowledge  was 
insatiable,  and  because  he  could  digest  the  most  abundant 
materials,  he  was  loth  to  believe  that  the  materials  available 
for  his  use  could  be  scanty.  Hence  a  kind  of  facility  of 
belief,  which  he  himself  called  "credibility,"  and  a  con- 
sequent preference  for  realism,  as  offering  most  objects  of 
immediate  knowledge.  "  A  quoi  sert  le  monde  ?"  he  asked : 
"  \  donner  des  id^s  aux  &mes ;"  and  he  failed  to  reflect 
that  this  result,  the  possession  of  ideas  by  the  soul,  remained 
the  same  whether  the  ideas  came  from  within  or  from  with- 
out. His  desire  for  certitude  required  something  more  com- 
prehensive than  the  truths  of  particular  sciences,  and  even 
these  truths  seemed  to  him  to  be  called  in  question  by 
modem  idealism.  Partly  from  the  indolence  already  re- 
ferred to,  he  never  quite  succeeded  in  mastering  the  philo- 
sophy he  rejected;  he  confounded  phenomenalism  and 
scepticism,  putting  Kant  and  Berkeley  on  a  line  with  Hume, 
and  for  scepticism  he  had  a  moral  aversion;  it  was  the 
vacuum  which  his  intellect  abhorred.  His  misconception 
of  the  tendency  of  modem  speculation  was  the  more  un- 
fortunate as  it  led  him  to  begin  his  classification  of  the 
sciences — an  undertaking  for  which  his  encyclopaedic  at- 
tamments  rendered  him  eminentiy  fit — ^at  what  must  be 
called  the  wrong  end.  His  divisions  are  ingenious  enough, 
but  they  are  entirely  arbitrary;  he  only  enumerates  and 
classes  tiie  various  possible  objects  of  knowledge  or  thought, 
and  assigns  a  separate  science  to  each  group.  But  if  such 
a  classification  is  to  be  more  than  a  learned  jeu  d'esprity  it 
must  rest  on  a  psychological  basis,  and  Ampb-e's  genius 
would  have  been  fitly  employed  in  correcting  and  formu- 
lating the  laws  which  regulate  the  relations  of  phenomena 
in  the  mmd,  still  subject — if  he  pleased  to  think  so — ^to  sub- 
sequent verification  by  comparison  with  patent  objective 
realities.  In  fact  the  **  thdorie  des  rapports,"  which  his  son 
celebrates  as  a  discovery  scarcely  less  important  than  "Am- 
pere's law,"  is  a  statement,  though  not  a  solution,  of  this 
problem :  it  is  also  the  most  original  feature  in  his  meta- 
physical system,  which  would  otherwise  have  little  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  Maine  de  Biran's  spiritual  eclecticism.  He 
defines  a  sound  hjrpothesis  as  one  which  not  only  explains 
why  things  are  as  they  are,  but  why  they  could  not  be  other- 
wise. Now  the  existence  of  external  objects  is  a  hypo- 
thesis, but  (/"they  exist  and  cause,  those  two  facts  exjiain 
not  only  why  their  eflGects,  our  sensations  to  wit,  are  what 
they  are,  but  also  that  they  could  not  be  otherwise,  for  an 
effect  is  something  which  follows  necessarily  from  the  nature 
of  the  cause.  But  if  our  sensations  have  no  external  cause, 
they  might  just  as  well  be  altogether  different.  Therefore 
the  first  hypothesis  is  to  be  preferred.  (There  is  a  curiously 
similar  argument  in  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  essay  on  "  The 
Universal  Postulate.")  The  existence  of  external  objects  is 
first  suggested  to  us  by  our  consciousness  of  sensations 
caused  by  some  Not  I :  causality  is  a  relation,  and  the 
reality  of  this  relation  is  directly  evidenced  by  conscious- 
ness, consequendy  the  existence  of  relations  is  a  reality, 
and  therefore  the  things  related  are  also  real  Compared 
with  other  ways  of  arriving  at  a  foregone  conclusion,  the 
argument  is  not  without  ingenuity.  We  perceive  a  thing  by 
sense,  but  only  know  it  by  its  relations,  and  he  proceeds  to 
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distinguish  two  classes  of  relations,  those  that  express  ma- 
terial resemblance  and  difference,  and  those  (like  space  and 
time)  wliich,  being  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  terms 
in  which  they  are  expressed,  appear  to  be  applicable  to 
noumena.  The  primary  qualities  of  things  are  the  relations 
of  noumena  to  each  other,  but  we  can  only  know  those 
relations  which  exist  between  phenomena  as  well  as  between 
noumena ;  infinite  possibilities  of  knowledge  remain  beyond 
our  grasp,  or,  as  Ampere  expresses  it  with  characteristic 
melancholy  fervour,  "  Que  de  rapports  de  noumfenes  invin- 
ciblement  ignores  I"  He  attempts  to  qualify  the  dangerous 
doctrine  that  knowledge  is  only  of  relations  by  the  saving 
clause  that  true  knowledge  must  reflect  the  relations  of 
"things  in  themselves,"  but  the  admission  is  still  tantamount 
to  a  concession  to  idealism;  the  relations  are  the  same, 
whatever  the  names  by  which  the  objects  related  are  known, 
but  he  omits  altogether  to  explain  what  ground  we  have  for 
supposing  that  any  of  the  relations  of  noumena  are  similar 
to  or  identical  with  those  which  we  discern  amongst  pheno- 
mena. The  fact  was  that  he  never  really  thought  out  the 
system  to  fragments  of  which  he  was  passionately  attached ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  his  son,  in  endeavouring  to  harmonize 
the  disjointed  records  of  his  opinions,  may  have  made  them 
at  once  more  coherent  and  less  plausible,  more  consistent 
and  less  suggestive,  than  they  would  have  seemed  in  their 
natural  and  original  disorder. 

Good  or  bad,  Ampere's  metaphysics  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  readableness  of  the  book  which  tells  the  story  of 
his  first  love.  As  an  amusing  study  of  character,  and  a 
picture — a  most  favourable  one — of  the  moral  tone  and 
mental  cultivation  of  the  provincial  bourgeoisie  of  France 
during  the  Revolution,  it  would  he  interesting  even  if  the 
hero  had  never  been  anything  but  an  obscure  usher.  It 
may  seem  a  questionable  compliment  at  the  present  day, 
but  the  letters  of  the  two  sisters  almost  remind  us  of  the 
correspondence  betweeen  Richardson's  Clarissa  and  Anna, 
Harriet  and  Charlotte ;  they  are  not  nearly  so  long,  much 
more  lively,  and  perfectly  easy  and  natural,  but  they  are 
quite  as  literary,  and,  to  complete  the  analogy,  while  Julie 
is  always  self-possessed,  tranquil,  and  impeccable,  Elise  is 
lively,  passionate,  satirical;  both  are  cleverer  and  better 
educated  than,  in  spite  of  Richardson,  we  believe  was  com- 
monly the  case  with  their  English  contemporaries,  and  the 
cause  must  be  the  good  effects  of  centralisation  in  literature. 
Till  the  present  century  there  was  only  one  literature  in 
France,  and  that  was  the  best ;  those  who  read  at  all  read 
this,  and  though  culture  was  not  universal,  whatever  there 
was  of  it  was  good  of  its  kind  :  the  standard  was  the  same 
at  Paris  and  at  Fol^ieux.  H.  Lawrenny. 


LITER AR  Y  NOTES. 


M.  Kmile  Mont^t,  in  his  ^'  Impressions  de  Voyage  et 
d*Art "  {Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  Sept.  i^,  gives  a  very  interesting 
description  of  the  chiteau  de  Bussy,  m  the  C6te-d*0r,  where 
M°»«  de  S^vignd's  scandalous  cousin,  the  count  de  Bussy-Rabutin, 
spent  his  time  in  continuing  to  deserve  the  exile  to  which  he  had 
been  condemned  for  his  Histoire  scandaleuse  des  Gaules,  Like  the 
chateaux  of  Tanlay,  which  belonged  to  the  Colignys,  and  Ancy- 
le- Franc,  built  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  house  of  Cler- 
mont-Tonnerre,  acauired  by  Louvois  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  recently  recovered  by  the  heir  of  the  first  owners, 
Bussy  has  escaped  not  only  undestroyed,  but  unaltered  since  the 
days  when,  as  has  been  said,  Bussy-Rabutin  amused  himself  by 
turning  it  into  a  standing  commentary  and  illustration  of  his  book. 
The  walls  and  ceilings  are  covered  with  portraits,  allegorical 
devices,  mottoes,  and  embodied  slanders,  which,  though  not 
always  of  artistic  value,  are  of  the  greatest  interest  to  students 
of  the  hterature  and  history  of  the  period.  One  room  is  set  apart 
for  the  portraits  of  the  greatest  generals  of   all   times  and 


countries  7— Cond^,  Cromwell,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Sptnola, 
Wallenstein,  &c.— with  whom  it  was  one  of  Bussy's  most  harm- 
less foibles  to  believe  he  might,  but  for  the  royal  injustice, 
have  competed  on  equal  terms. 


The  copy  of  the  Diurnali  of  Matteo  da  Giovenazzo  men- 
tioned in  a  note  of  the  Academy^  July  i  (vol.  iii.  p.  246),  proves 
to  belong  to  an  edition  printed  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
consequently  can  throw  no  light  upon  the  question  whether  or 
not  they  were  forged  in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  however,  a  new 
edition  is  to  be  published,  based  on  the  printed  text,  those 
hitherto  in  existence  having  been  taken  from  various  MSS. 


In  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung  (August  28,  29),  Dr.  Sepp  at- 
tempts to  connect  the  legend  of  the  holy  house  of  Loretto  with 
Indian,  Greek,  Mahommedan,  Scandinavian,  Keltic,  and  other 
legends  of  miraculous  and  migratory  sanctuaries  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  with  an  old  Italian  tradition  of  the 
landing  of  Aeneas  with  his  household  gods  at  Laurentum, 
which  would  make  the  black  Madonna  of  Loretto  the  direct 
representative  of  the  dark  Acca  Larentia.  Both  views  are 
intrinsically  plausible,  but  at  present  a  little  more  direct  evidence 
is  needed  to  make  them  acceptable. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Journal  de  SainUPitersbourg  de- 
scribes the  magnificence  of  an  illuminated  copy  of  the  sacred 
writings  of  Buddha,  in  the  language  of  Thibet,  which  is  being 
executed  for  a  Mongol  prince  ;  it  will  consist  of  108  folio 
volumes,  of  which  80  are  completed,  all  in  letters  of  gold,  and 
bound  in  embroidered  silk  with  silver  clasps.  The  copyist  is  to 
receive  30,000  roubles  (about  5000/.)  for  the  whole  work. 


Bishop  Nicholas  Grundwig,  well  known  as  a  collector  of 
Danish  national  songs,  &c.,  died  on  the  2nd  of  September.  He 
was  bom  in  1783  ;  his  first  work  on  Northern  mythology  was 
published  in  1808,  and  his  enthusiasm  for  the  provincial  literature 
of  Denmark  continued  all  his  life  unequalled  except  by  his 
dislike  of  the  political  influence  of  Germany.  As  priest  and 
bishop,  his  liberal  views  met  with  much  opposition  among  the 
clergy  ;  but  they  augmented  rather  than  impaired  his  popularity 
as  a  man  of  letters.  _ 

In  the  Contemporary  Review^  Mr.  J.  A-  Symonds  translates 
some  of  Michael  Angelo's  sonnets,  from  the  new  and  corrected 
edition  by  Signor  Guasti.  He  is  very  successful  in  straighten- 
ing the  involved  constructions  of  the  original,  and  the  clearness 
is  attained  without  any  sacrifice  of  dignity ;  of  coursfc,  some- 
thing must  be  lost  in  poems  which  Wordsworth  pronounced 
altogether  untranslateable  ;  and  in  this  case  it  is  perhaps  the 
crowded  richness  of  thought  and  imagery  which  is  Elizabethan 
rather  tiban  Miltonic.  ■    , 

In  the  Fortnightly  Review^  Mr.  Swinburne  dwells  on  the 
passages  of  poetical  beauty  in  Victor  Hugo's  V Annie  terribUy 
and  objects  that  most  of  the  author's  critics  are  desirous  of 
gathering  figs  from  the  vine,  and  grapes  from  the  fig-tree.  He 
excuses  the  exaltation  of  Paris,  with  all  its  faults  and  follies,  by 
suggesting  that  the  Paris  of  the  poet  is  a  kind  of  ideal  dty — 
metropolis  of  regenerate  humanity  ;  but  he  thinks  a  few  lines  of 
penitence  for  the  sins  ^beginning  with  the  Roman  expedition),  for 
which  L Annie  terrible  yifz&  the  expiation,  would  not  have  been 
out  of  place.  __ 

Blackwood  and  Fraser  contain  alarmist  articles  on  the  in- 
dustrial future  of  England,  the  former  in  the  prophetic  manner 
of  the  Battle  of  Dorking,  the  latter  by  "  W.  R.  G."  Accordine 
to  both  articles,  high  wages  mean  high  prices  and  diminished 
profits,  and  short  hours  mean  diminished  production ;  high 
prices  mean  lower .  purchasing  power  of  wages,  diminished 
profits  mean  transfer  of  capital  to  other  trades,  and  diminished 
production  means  foreign  competition,  and  all  these  together 
mean  the  impoverishment  of  the  country  through  the  ignorant 
greed  of  the  working-classes ;  to  which  Mr.  Greg  adds,  with 
justice,  that  the  Poor  Law  interferes  with  the  free  action  of 
supply  and  demand  on  the  labour  market  Mr.  Harrison,  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review,  in  treating  the  same  subject,  has  the 
advantage  of  borrowing  from  Mr.  Brassey  (son  of  the  great 
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contractor,  and  author  of  a  candid  book  on  Work  and  Wages) 
facts  which  are  more  consistent  with  the  present  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  country  and  of  better  augury  for  its  future. 
From  these  it  appears  that  the  cost  of  labour  is  very  nearly  the 
same  all  over  the  world,  skilled  labour  being  as  much  more 
efficient  as  it  is  higher-priced  than  unskilled,  while  its  higher 
price  stimulates  the  invention  of  mechanical  contrivances  for 
economy,  which  again  call  for  more  skill  in  the  workman  and 
still  more  ample  remuneration.  Similarly  a  day's  work,  what- 
ever its  length,  varies  very  little  in  productiveness,  the  explana- 
tion of  which  lies  in  the  remark  of  a  workman  to  Mr.  Harrison  : 
"  A  man  who  can't  tire  himself  out  in  eight  hours  isn't  worth  his 
salt ;"  that  is  to  say,  the  expenditure  of  the  maximum  of  physical 
strength  in  the  minimum  of  time  is  an  art  to  be  acquired  like 
others,  and  great  skill  in  it  fairly  commands  a  high  price. 
Capitsilists  using  the  best  machineir  and  the  best  labour  find 
that  they  can  produce  faster  and  cheaper  now  than  formerly ; 
and  Mr.  Harrison,  as  a  positivist,  infers  that  the  trade  of  the 
country  ought  to  be  left  to  those  who  have  proved  themselves 
able  to  direct  it  most  economically.  But  when  we  learn  how 
very  nearly  stationary  wages  have  been  in  almost  all  English 
trades  during  the  last  twenty  years,  it  appears  doubtful  whether 
capitalists  can  be  depended  on  to  give  a  fair  share  of  their 
growing  profits  to  their  employes,  unless  the  competition  of  co- 
operative societies  is  addea  to  the  wasteful  pressure  of  strikes. 
All  three  articles  seem  to  look  upon  the  struggle  between  labour 
and  capital  as  a  question  of  class  rivalry,  and  deal  more  with  the 
rights  of  each  class  against  the  other  rather  than  with  their 
duties  to  themselves  and  to  the  society  of  which  they  are  each 
only  a  part.  Mr.  Greg  thinks  that  the  capitalist  has  a  right  to 
workmen  at  "reasonable"  wages,  and  that  the  public  has  a 
right  to  have  its  bread  baked  and  its  coals  dug  by  the  classes 
that  have  been  in  the  habit  of  baking  and  mining  ;  and  though 
this  is  not  exactly  true,  in  practice  the  capitalist  and  the  public 
have  never  yet  failed  to  find  workmen  for  wages  very  well 
within  their  means.  Mr.  Harrison,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts 
the  right  of  the  miners,  for  instance,  to  be  idle  three  days  a  week 
if  they  Hke,  which  is  undeniable  ;  still,  for  their  own  sakes  and 
that  of  society,  they  had  better  work  aU  the  six  days  unless  they 
have  something  decidedly  better  to  do ;  if  they  have,  or  when  they 
have,  and  society  wants  more  coal  than  they  supply,  it  will  have 
to  employ  fresh  miners  to  the  relief  of  more  crowded  employ- 
ments. England  is  certainly  rich  enough  to  support  her  popu- 
lation, and  no  class  is  interested  in  diminishing  the  total  wealth, 
only  in  modifying  its  distribution,  which  Mr.  Greg  would  not 
assert  to  be  perfect.  The  only  way  to  do  so  without  pauperisa- 
tion, and  with  production  at  its  present  standard,  is  to  divide 
the  work  to  be  done  more  equally  amongst  all  who  want  wages, 
and  to  make  the  minimum  wage,  sufficient  for  the  decent  mainte- 
nance of  its  recipients.  Till  this  point  has  been  reached,  it  is 
premature  to  talk  about  the  "  extravagant  demands  "  of  labour, 
lor  sogiety  as  a  whole  is  plainly  concerned  to  secure  necessaries 
to  all  before  allowing  luxuries  to  any. 


Art. 

ART  NOTES. 


During  Mr.  Layard's  short  tenure  of  office  at  home,  he 
initiated  what  might  have  proved  an  enterprise  of  great  extent 
and  utility.  Everyone  is  aware  of  the  constant  and  gradual 
waste  of  the  remains  of  antiquity  which  is  taking  place  in  this 
country.  With  the  view  to  arrest  the  progress  of  this  incessant 
dilapidation,  at  any  rate  in  one  direction,  Mr.  Layard  projected 
a  complete  "Catalogue  of  such  Regal  and  other  Historical 
Tombs  or  Monuments  existing  in  cathedrals,  churches,  and 
other  public  places  and  buildings,  as  it  would  be  desirable  to 
place  under  the  protection  and  supervision  of  the  Government 
with  a  view  to  their  proper  custody  and  preservation,**  and  he  ap- 
plied to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  to  furnish  him  with 
such  a  list.  The  council  of  the  society  met  on  February  23, 1869, 
and  accepted  with  alacrity  the  onerous  task  proposed  to  them, 
pointing  out  at  the  same  time  that  the  labour  of  drawing  up, 
even  with  approximate  accuracy,  such  a  list  as  that  proposed  in 
the  letter  from  the  Office  of  Works  was  one  of  no  small  mag- 
nitude, and  would  of  necessity  occupy  considerable  time.    By 


the  beginning,  however,  of  1872  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
society  to  consider  and  act  upon  the  application  which  had 
been  made  to  it,  had  completed  their  labours  in  so  far  at  least 
as  regards  the  Sepulchral  Monuments  of  England  and  Wales. 
The  report  presented  by  them  was  adopted  by  the  president  and 
council  and  forwarded  to  the  Office  of  Works.  But  Mr. 
Layard  was  no  longer  First  Commissioner,  and  painful  mis- 
giving seems  to  have  come  across  the  mind  of  the  council  lest 
all  the  trouble  and  expense  which  they  had  taken  upon  them- 
selves at  his  instance  should  prove  fruitless.  For  in  the  letter 
which  accompanied  the  Report  they  express  their  wish  "  to  be 
informed  whether  Her  Majesty's  Government  designs  on  its  own 
part  to  lay  this  Report  and  Appendix  on  the  table  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  for  public  information."  Remembering 
the  peculiar  style  in  which  the  duties  of  First  Commissioner  of 
Works  are  discharged  by  the  person  who  now  fills  that  im- 
portant office,  it  will  not  surprise  anyone  to  find  that  the  doubts 
of  the  council  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  were  well  founded, 
and  that,  beyond  the  copy  of  the  correspondence  and  catalogue 
printed  in  return  to  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  no 
further  result  will  come  from  Mr.  Layard's  wise  and  seasonable 
project.  We  find  from  this  correspondence  that  the  present 
First  Commissioner,  who  is  apparently  wholly  ignorant  of,  as 
well  as  indifferent  to,  the  past  history  of  his  own  country,  not 
only  declines  to  afford  government  aid  in  the  preservation  of 
these  perishable  records  of  the  past,  but  has  snubbed  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  in  the  style  of  a  pert  attorney  for  the  trouble 
which  they  have  gratuitously  undertaken.  He  writes  back  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  the  Report  and  Appendix  that 
the  object  contemplated  could  not  apparently  be  accomplished 
without  legislation,  and  that  there  is  no  intention  either  ot  intro- 
ducing a  Bill  or  of  laying  before  Parliament  the  Report  which 
has  been  made  by  the  Sepulchral  Monuments  Committee.  The 
whole  affair  is  thus  at  an  end.  Meanwhile  we  have  in  our  hands 
the  very  valuable  and  careful  catalogue  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  which  is  in  itself  a  most  important  document  for 
the  purposes  of  English  antiquarian  research.  The  list  is  con- 
fined, agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the  letter  (written  February  13, 
1869,  by  Mr.  Layard's  instructions),  to  the  tombs  and  monu- 
ments of  occupants  of  the  Throne  and  members  of  the  Royal 
Family,  or  of  such  other  persons  as  could  fairly  be  considered, 
in  respect  of  their  actions  or  writings,  to  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  political  or  hterary  history  of  England.  And 
the  enquiry  has  been  brought  down  to  a  date  as  late  as  anyone 
could  desire,  for  it  extends  to  the  monuments  of  all  those  persons 
who  died  before  the  year  1760,  that  of  the  accession  of 
George  III.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  framing  of  these  reso- 
lutions regard  is  not  paid  to  the  value  of  the  monuments  as 
mere  works  of  art,  but  to  the  importance  of  the  persons  com- 
memorated as  actors  in  the  great  drama  of  national  history.  In 
this  aspect  it  was  felt  that  5ie  simple  gravestone  which  marks 
the  interment  of  John  Locke  was  more  worthy  of  record  than 
any  more  sumptuous  monument  erected  to  a  person  who  had 
left  no  trace  behind  him  in  the  history  of  his  country.  The 
committee  distributed  the  counties  of  England  and  Wales 
amongst  such  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Society,  whether  members 
of  the  committee  or  not,  as  appeared  most  likely,  from  their 
local  knowledge  or  other  reasons,  to  be  able  to  furnish  satis- 
factory information  as  to  the  monuments  in  existence  in  the 
districts  assigned  to  them.  These  returns  were  made  on  a 
uniform  plan,  suitable  for  tabulation,  and  the  list  was  finally 
prepared  by  the  committee  from  the  materials  thus  obtainea. 
The  list  is  arranged  in  two  tables.  Table  A  contains  the 
personal  and  chronological  arrangement  in  two  divisions  :  first 
come  the  Regal  monuments,  and  secondly  the  Historical,  in 
which  the  claims  of  men  of  science,  of  authors,  artists,  actors, 
and  musicians,  are  not  forgotten.  Table  B  gives  the  monuments 
described  in  Table  A,  but  arranged  topographically,  according 
to  counties  and  parishes,  in  alphabetical  order.  It  is  needless 
here  to  say  anything  in  praise  of  the  orderly  method  and 
thoroughness  with  which  the  scheme  has  been  carried  out.  The 
names  of  Mr.  Perceval,  Mr.  Oldfield,  and  Mr.  Knight  Watson, 
are  in  themselves  a  sufficient  guarantee. 


The  Gazette  des  Beaux- Arts  for  September  i  contains  : — A 
notice  of  the  retrospective  exhibition  at  Vend6me  and  of  Ven- 
d6me  antiquities.    The  notice  is  accompanied  byanjnteresting 
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etching  of  La  Poissonni^re,  the  old  manor-house  in  which 
Ronsard  was  born,  by  M.  A.  Queyroy. — A  second  article  on  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  by  M-  R6n6  Mdnard.— A  critique  by 
M.  Henry  Havard  on  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  the 
Dutch  School  exhibited  in  Amsterdam  in  1872.  This  paper  is 
to  be  continued ;  the  first  section  comments  the  Rembrandts, 
the  Frans  Hals,  the  van  der  Heists,  and  a  fine  composition  of 
van  den  Tempel,  an  artist  whose  work  is  rarely  to  be  met  with 
even  in  Holland.  The  present  work  belongs  to  the  Waie 
Weeshuts  (a  charitable  institution),  and  represents  four  directors 
of  the  establishment ;  it  is  so  masterly  and  remarkable  a  paint- 
ing as  to  justify  to  a  certain  extent,  says  M.  Havard,  the 
opinion  pronounced  by  M.  Viardot,  that  the  most  of  van  den 
Tempers  works  pass  in  galleries  at  the  present  day  under  the 
name  of  van  der  Heist. — Letters  of  Vien  and  Lagren^e,  forming 
the  eleventh  article  of  the  correspondence  of  the  directors  of  the 
French  Academy  at  Rome. — London  Exhibitions  (first  article), 
by  M.  Eugene  Miintz.  The  writer  says  regarding  Enghsh 
jewellery  as  represented  en  masse  at  the  International,  "  a  few 
examples  will  suffice  to  show  that  of  all  the  heresies,  of  all  the 
barbarisms,  of  all  the  nonsense,  of  which  an  art  can  be  capable, 
not  one  has  been  avoided  by  the  masters  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel."  In  support  of  the  justice  of  this  opinion  M.  Miintz 
brings  ample  proofs.— Two  etchings  after  Rembrandts  in  the 
Hermitage,  by  M.  Massaloff,  have  an  accompanying  text  by 
M.  £mile  Galichon. — A  paper  on  Byzantine  Architecture  in 
France  is  an  extract  from  an  unpublished  portion  of  the  third 
edition  of  M.  Alfred  Michiels'  work,  V Architecture  et  la  Fein- 
ture  en  Europe  du  VT  au  xvi*  Silcle,  ^hich  is  on  the  point  of 
appearing.  _««.^_ 

Herr  R.  Bergau  writes  to  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  hildende  Kufist 
to  say  that  there  occurs  in  the  fourth  number  of  NUrnbergische 
Kunstler  (p.  47)  for  the  year  1831  the  unsigned  statement  that 
the  celebrated  "  Gitter  von  Messing  "  made  by  Peter  Visscher 
and  his  sons  for  the  grave  of  Fugger,  at  Augsburg,  but  sub- 
sequently purchased  by  the  town  council  of  Niimberg,  and 
placed  in  the  town-hall,  to  be  eventually  (in  1806)  sold,  was  not 
melted  down  as  supposed,  but  was  then  in  the  garden  of  a 
private  person  at  Lyons,  this  person  refusing  offers  for  the 
purchase  of  the  work  in  question  made  to  him  by  King  Louis  I. 
of  Bavaria.  Herr  Bergau  has  vainly  endeavoured  to  obtain 
any  information  on  the  subject,  and  communicates  the  above 
to  the  public  in  the  hope  that  some  one  else  may  be  more 
successful  in  discovering  the  present  fate  of  this  valuable 
treasure.  .«__«_ 

A  second  edition  of  M.  Georges  Duplessis'  useful  work,  l^es 
Merveilles  de  la  Gravurey  has  recently  appeared. 


A  very  considerable  collection  of  works  of  art  and  curiosities, 
having  principally  a  local  value,  is  to  be  sold  by  auction  at 
Danzig  on  September  26  and  27.  The  collection  was  made  by 
Professor  Schultz,  director  of  the  art-school  at  a  time  when 
Danzig  was  richer  than  it  is  at  present  in'  this  class  of  objects. 
The  catalogue  contains,  amongst  other  paintings,  four  remark- 
able portraits  by  the  old  Danzig  painter,  Andreas  Stech  ;  many 
miniatures  of  value,  chiefly  of  kings  of  Poland  and  Danzig 
patricians  ;  ebony  caskets  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  their 
workmanship,  ivory  reliefs,  and  old  glass.  A  separate  division 
is  formed  by  old  Chinese,  Japanese,  Meissen,  ana  Berlin  china, 
and  much  of  the  antique  furniture  is  said  to  be  of  genuine  and 
considerable  value.  Professor  Schultz  has  bn^n  obliged  to  resign 
his  post  on  account  of  decaying  health. 


New  Publications. 

DiCTIONNAtSE  ARCH^LOGIQTTE   DE    LA  GaULE.       fipoque   CeltiqUC. 

Pabli^  par  la  Commission  de  la  Topographie  des  Uaules,  sous  les 

auspices  du  Minist^re  de  I'lnstiuction  pubUque.    3*  iasdcule.    In'4, 

avec  9  planches,  gravecs  et  legcndes. 
Danett,  Alfred.     Ranolf  and  Amohia ;  a  South  Sea  Day  Dream. 

Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
GiRARDiN,  ISmile  de.    L'ISgale  de  son  fils :  les  droits  de  la  femme 

et  les  devoirs  de  la  mire.    Paris :  Michel  Levy. 


Heigel,  C.  Th.    Ludwig  L,  Kdnig  von  Bayern.    Leipzig :  Duocker 

und  Humblot. 
Jacoby,  Dr.  Johaan.    Gesammelte  Schriften  und  Reden.    Hamburg : 

Meissner. 
Keats's  Endymion.    Illustrated  by  E.  J.  Poynter,  A.R.A.     (Six  En- 

gravings  on  steel.)    Moxon. 
Pradere,  O.     La  Bretagne  poetique  :   traditions,  moeurs,  contomes, 

chansons,  l^gendes,  bdlades  etc     Paris  :  Libraire  g^ierale. 
Sch6ne,  Richard.    Griechische  Reliefs  aus  Atheuischen  Sammlungen : 

xxxviii  Tafeln  in  Steindnick,   mit  erlautemdem  Text.     Leipzig : 

Breitkopf  und  Hartel. 
Stieler,    Rob.      Illustrationen   zu   Franz  Schubert's  vorziiglichsten 

Liedem.    (In Farbendruck.)    Leipzig:  Amoldische Buchhandlitng, 


Theology. 


Ttaiee  Leotuzes  on  Buddhism.   By  the  Rev.  Ernest  T.  Eitel. '  Hong- 
kong :  at  the  London  Mission  House.    (Triibner.) 
The  Wheel  of  the  Law.    By  Henry  Alabaster,  Esq.    Triibner,  187 1. 

Mr.  Eitel  has  intended  to  give,  in  this  pamphlet,  a  complete 
picture  of  Buddhism.  The  first  lecture  is  a  resumk  of  its 
history,  the  second  of  its  doctrine,  and  the  third  is  an  ac- 
cotmt  of  the  various  forms  it  has  assumed  in  the  di£feiient 
countries  where  it  prevails. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  these  lectures,  delivered,  in  China, 
probably  before  a  very  mixed  audience,  on  a  subject  which 
would  fill  volumes,  cannot  have  great  scientific  pietensic»>s ; 
and  the  author  himself  refers  such  of  his  readers  as  may 
desire  to  study  the  subject  more  deeply  to  another  work,  to 
which  the  one  before  us  may  serve  as  an  introduction  (see 
preface).  Our  business  therefore  is  only,  in  the  interest  of  the 
general  reader,  to  enquire  if  the  author  has  been  sufficiently 
complete  in  his  exposition,  exact  in  his  appreciation,  and 
impartial  in  his  judgments.  He  appears  to  us  to  have  ful- 
filled satisfactorily  these  various  conditions,  and  v^th  regard 
to  the  third,  to  deserve  especial  praise,  seeing  that  his  pub- 
lication is  in  reality  a  polemical  work. 

For  he  not  only  proposes  to  set  before  us  the  history  and 
doctrines  of  Buddhism,  although  that  may  be  his  principal 
and  avowed  object :  he  also  intends  to  weigh  its  merits,  and 
to  show  that  this  religion,  professed  by  so  great  a  number  of 
men,  cannot  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  human  soul,  as  a  rival 
of  Christianity.  This  set  purpose  makes  itself  felt  through- 
out the  work,  but  does  not  prevent  the  author  firom  doing 
justice  to  his  adversaries ;  he  points  out  the  moral  truths 
which  Buddhism  has  proclaimed,  and  even  the  scientific  laws 
of  which  it  appears  to  have  had  a  presentiment. 

In  his  first  lecture,  Mr.  Eitel  is  engaged  on  the  similarity 
which  exists  between  the  life  of  Buddha  and  that  of  Christ 
The  subject  does  not  cause  him  uneasiness,  because,  accord- 
ing to  him,  the  Buddhistic  writings  on  which  this  similarity 
is  founded  are  posterior  to  the  formation  of  the  evangelical 
canon.  Although  the  age  of  the  different  Buddhistic 
treatises  is  still  far  from  bemg  fixed,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the 
legend  of  ^dkyamuni  was  gradually  developed ;  and  that  in 
its  latest  form  it  is  comparatively  recent  But  the  ease  with 
which  it  is  possible  to  explain  this  similarity  should  not  be  a 
motive  for  exaggerating  it  Why  say,  for  example,  that 
^kyamuni  was  baptized?  Is  it  intended  to  connect  the 
Gospel  narratives  (Matt  and  Luke  iii,  Mark  and  John  L) 
with  the  episode  of  the  two  currents  of  hot  and  cold  water 
which  two  serpent-kings  cause  to  descend  fit)m  heaven  and 
wash  the  body  of  the  newly  bom  babe?  {LaUtavistara, 
chap,  vii.)  We  need  not,  in  order  to  avoid  the  error  of 
those  who  see  in  Christianity  a  mere  imitation  of  Buddhism, 
fall  into  the  opposite  extreme.  Christianity  and  Buddhism 
are  perfectly  independent  of  each  other.    StiU,  one  cannot 
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but  admit  that  there  exists  in  certain  doctrines,  in  certain 
narratives,  and  especially  in  certain  exterior  institutions  (such 
as  monachism)  a  similarity  which  may  lead  one  to  ii^er  a 
mutual  influence.  But  in  explaining  these  points  of  con- 
nection, our  first  care  should  be  to  define  them,  not  to 
multiply  them  unnecessarily. 

In  the  third  lecture,  which  contains  the  newest  matter,  and 
in  which  northern  Buddhism  is  described  in  an  interesting 
manner  in  its  most  curious  and  most  popular  legends,  the 
author,  in  speaking  of  the  Adi-Buddha,  returns  to  the 
important  question  which  he  has  already  touched  upon  more 
than  once,  that  of  Buddhistic  Atheism.  The  last  king  of 
Siam  was  right  when  he  said  to  a  European  trareUer 
(Bastian,  Reisen  in  Siam,  p.  20)  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Adi-Buddha  (primitive  or  primordial  Buddha)  resembles 
Chiisttanity  more  nearly  than  any  other.  It  certainly  satisfies 
monotheistic  tendencies  up  to  a  certain  point;  but  this 
metaph3rsical  speculation  cann6t  be  the  basis  of  a  true 
Theism.  Buddhism,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  religion 
without  a  god:  it  places  in  man,  and  in  him  alone,  the 
elements  and  means  of  deliverance.  The  supreme  justice 
which  it  recognises,  and  which  determines  tfie  destinies  of 
men,  the  Karma,  is  an  impersonal,  unconscious  force,  whidi 
we  might  call  blind  were  it  not  for  the  hannony  which  it 
ordains  between  human  fortunes  and  actions.  In  considering 
all  great  questions,  the  divinity,  the  Nirvftna,  we  must  care- 
fiiUy  distinguish  between  popular  superstition,  which  in- 
stinctively rejects  the  negative  conclusions  of  a  subtle  and 
•obscure  philosophy,  and  this  philosophy,  which  deduces 
with  inexorable  rigour  consequences  from  principles.  In 
Buddhism,  more  than  in  any  other  religion,  there  is  a  great 
difierence  between  what  the  vulgar  believe  and  what  the 
learned  teach ;  for  in  no  religion  is  science  more  profound, 
more  inaccessible,  more  impenetrable,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  ready  to  adapt  itself  to  the  belief  of  the  crowd. 
Buddhism  is  not  an  idolatrous  religion,  and  yet  there  is  no 
religion  in  which  idolatry  is  more  general.  It  is,  or  at  least 
it  has  become,  a  nihilistic  religion ;  and  yet  the  mass  of  its 
fbUowers  are  far  firom  comprehending  or  admitting  the 
negative  conclusions  of  its  most  learned  doctors. 

The  Wheel  of  the  Zaw  is  properly  the  name  of  Buddha's 
£rst  discourse,  which  contains  ^e  essence  of  his  doctrine, 
and  may,  by  extension,  designate  the  entire  S3rstem  Mr. 
Alabaster  has  nevertheless  given  this  title  to  a  volume  which 
Js  neither  a  special  treatise  on  the  fundamental  SUtra  nor 
a  complete  exposition  of  Buddhism ;  but  he  justifies  his 
■appropriation  of  the  name  by  the  plan  of  his  book,  which 
IMnesents  this  religion  to  us  under  three  different  aspects — 
ist,  the  spirit  of  reform  and  of  philosophical  transformation; 
2ndly,  the  maintenance  of  tradition;  srdly,  Huperstitious 
exaggeration.  As  the  diversity  of  these  subjects  admits  of  a 
rather  vague  and  general  title,  the  author  could  not  find 
a  more  expressive  one  than  that  which  he  has  chosen. 

This  book  treats  solely  of  Siamese  Buddhism.  The 
author  himself  declares  diat  he  is  not  a  "scholar";  but 
knowing  Siamese  thoroughly,  and  having  long  lived  among 
the  Thai,  he  has  given  us  the  fruit  of  his  studies  and  ob- 
servations. Such  assistance  rendered  to  erudition  by  men 
*who  do  not  make  it  their  profession  may  be  most  useful, 
but  its  value  is  in  proportion  as  the  authors  are  more  or  less 
acquainted  with  the  works  of  the  learned.  Mr.  Alabaster 
acknowledges  this  himself  in  his  preface.  An  educated  and 
intelligent  traveller  may  translate  a  Burmese  or  Siamese 
religious  book :  if  the  book  is  original,  well  and  good,  but  if 
it  is  merely  a  version  of  a  Pili  bwk,  the  work  is  no  longer 
of  the  same  importance. 

The  volume  before  us  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  book ; 
it  is  a  collection  of  three  distinct  pamphlets,  completely 


independent  of  each  other.  The  preface  tells  us  under  what 
circumstances  they  were  composed,  and  why  they  were 
brought  together ;  it  concludes  with  a  defence  of  Buddhism 
from  the  strictures  of  M.  Barthdemy-SL-Hilaire.  Mr. 
Alabaster  reproaches  the  French  critic  with  having  written 
in  a  spirit  of  partiality,  with  attributing  to  Buddhism  social 
and  political  consequences  which  are  not  traceable  to  it,  and 
finally  with  judging  the  Buddhist  religion  in  too  unfavour- 
able a  manner.  We  cannot  here  enter  upon  the  grave 
questions  raised  by  this  controversy ;  but  we  shall  presently 
have  occasion  to  make  an  observation  which  proves  how 
difficult  it  is  to  carry  on  discussions  of  this  kind.  For  the 
present  let  us  notice  the  three  pamphlets  which  compose 
77ie  Wheel  of  the  Law. 

I.  "The  Modem  Buddhist"  appeared  separately  in  1870; 
it  is  therefore  no  longer  a  new  work.  Mr.  Alabaster  hoped 
to  prepare  his  second  edition  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Siamese  author,  late  minister  of  the  last  king  of  Siam,  and  a 
sharer  in  the  projects  of  reform  entertained  by  his  sovereign: 
but  the  death  of  this  distinguished  man  has  thrown  Mr. 
Alabaster  on  his  own  resources.  The  new  edition  contains 
but  little  fresh  matter.  The  following,  however,  is  both  new 
and  rather  curious.  Dr.  Caswell  had  observed  to  the 
learned  Siamese  that  the  triumph  of  Buddhism,  by  con- 
demning all  men  to  celibacy  and  the  convent,  would  end 
in  the  extinction  of  the  human  race  (it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  this  reproach  was  in  India  addressed  to  Buddha  himself, 
fi-om  the  beginning).  The  Siamese,  being  embarrassed, 
answered  in  an  evasive  manner,  saying,  among  other  things, 
tiiat  Buddha  had  not  intended  to  found  a  universal  religion  ; 
yet  universalism  appears  to  be  one  of  the  pretensions  of 
Buddhism,  and  is  a  feature  in  which  it  resembles  Christianity. 
On  this  subject  Mr.  Alabaster  makes  the  following  remark : 

''Had  I  been  in  our  author's  place,  ansti-ering  from  a  Buddhist  point 
of  view,  I  should  have  said  that,  as  Buddha  recognised  that  all  existence 
in  this  woild  was  unsatis&ctoty  and  miserable,  the  suggested  cessation 
of  the  renewal  of  the  species  was  not  a  matter  to  be  at  all  deplored." 

Has  Mr.  Alabaster  considered  that,  by  these  words,  he  has 
given  an  advantage  to  M.  Barth^emy-St-Hilaire,  who  re- 
proaches Buddhism  with  its  "  incurable  despair,"  its  '^  fana- 
tical aversion  for  ^this  life,"  its  "inconsolable  sadness  in  a 
world  which  it  does  not  understand"?  {Le  Buddha  et  sa 
Religwriy  pp.  141  and  161).  Does  he  think  that  a  religion 
founded  on  such  notions  is  favourable  to  the  development 
of  the  human  faculties  ? 

II.  "  The  Life  of  Buddha  "  is  the  translation  of  a  Siamese 
.book  entitled  Pathomma  sampho  Hiyam^  from  which  PaU^- 
,goix  borrowed  the  rksittnk  of  the  life  of  Buddha  which  he 

gives  in  \^  Description  du  Royaume  Thai  (iL  pp.  1-23). 
By  this  translation  Mr.  Alabaster  has  furnished  us  with  a 
Siamese  life  of  Buddha,  as  Bigaudet  has  given  us  a  Burmese 
life,  Foucaux  ^  Thibetan  and  Nepaulese  life,  and  Beal  a 
.Chinese  life  (see  Academy ,  vol  iiL  p.. 46-50).  We  need  not 
point  out  the  interest  attached  to  these  different  versions  of 
the  same  subject.  It  is  remarkable,  for  example,  that  the 
Siamese  work,  though  differing  in  a  niunber  of  details  from 
the  Lalitavistara,  is  constructed  on  the  same  plan ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  embraces  the  «ame  period  of  the  life  of  Buddha 
(the  first  thirty-five  years),  whilst  the  Burmese  work  includes 
his  whole  life.  But  here  an  all*important  question  arises. 
Is  this  work  purely  Siamese  ?  We  ahready  know  that  the 
Burmese  book  translated  by  Bigaudet,*  the  M&l&lankarar 
vatthUy  is  of  P&li  origin.    The  Siamese  work  translated  by 


*  There  exists  another  tnmslation  by  the  American  missionary,  Chester  Beanett, 
more  complete  than  the  first  edition  of  Bigaadet.  It  is  strange  to  find  no  allusion'  to 
this  work,  which,  indeed,  did  not  appear  separately,  but  was  published  in  tb« 
y^umal  o/tfu  American  Oriental  Spcie^f^f^^^Vcrk  (toI.  ui.)f  Q  Q  l^ 
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Mr.  Alabaster  appears  to  us  a  similar  case  ;  for  there  exists 
a  book  in  Pali,  the  Pathama  Satnbodhi,  of  which  the  Siamese 
title  quoted  above  is  only  an  alteration  (the  word  j'Mna, 
represented,  according  to  Mr.  Alabaster,  by  the  termina- 
tion yan  in  the  Siamese  title,  does  not  figure  in  the  Pali). 
There  are,  in  the  National  Library  in  Paris,  sheets  of  this 
work  forming  nearly  a  complete  copy.  On  comparing  this 
manuscript  with  the  translation  of  Mr.  Alabaster,  we  notice 
that  the  division  into  chapters  is  not  the  same ;  but  that  the 
two  works  are  very  similar,  although  the  correspondence  is 
not  always  exact.  It  is  difficult  to  admit  that  one  of  the 
two  works  is  not  derived  from  the  other.  The  Pali  work  is 
not  canonical;  but  what  is  its  place  in  Pali  literature? 
What  relation  does  it  bear  to  the  Siamese  work?  These 
are  points  to  be  cleared  up ;  and  we  recommend  them  to 
the  notice  of  Mr.  Alabaster,  in  case  he  should,  with  the 
perseverance  which  appears  to  belong  to  his  character,  set 
himself  one  day,  as  he  expresses  a  hope  of  doing,  to  revise 
and  perfect  his  booL 

III.  The  "  Pra-Bat"  (Holy  Foot)  contams  two  parts  :  the 
journey  of  the  author  to  a  celebrated  place  of  pilgrimage, 
and  the  description  of  the  sacred  foot-print.  The  first  is 
calculated  to  interest  all  readers;  concerning  the  second, 
Mr.  Alabaster  does  not  deceive  himself,  and  expects  but 
a  moderate  success.  We  may  take  a  lively  interest  in 
Buddhism  itself,  and  but  very  little  in  the  "Holy  Foot" 
Bumouf  said  that  this  point  would  always  be  of  secondary 
importance  3  but  he  said  this  at  the  conclusion  of  a  long 
and  minute  study  of  the  65  signs  of  the  Pra-Bat  (Zo/us  de 
la  bonne  Loi,  p.  623,  &c.).  Mr.  Alabaster,  who  makes  a 
similar  observation,  nevertheless  gives  a  plate  representing 
the  108  signs  of  the  same  Pra-Bat.  This  number  of  108 
seems  to  be  the  exact  number  of  these  signs,  though  for  a 
long  time  this  was  an  undecided  point — Low  reckoning  96, 
Bumouf  69,  Baldaeus  68.  Does  the  merit  of  the  number 
108  consist,  as  Mr.  Alabaster  suggests,  in  its  being  the  pro- 
duct of  the  square  of  2  multiplied  by  the  cube  of  3  ?  It  is 
impossible  to  say ;  but  it  is  certain  that  this  number  is  held 
in  great  esteem  by  the  Buddhists,  especially  those  of  the 
north :  the  Kandjotir  enumerates  the  108  names  of  Manjugri, 
of  Devi,  &c.,  and  we  also  find  in  the  Mahibhirata  the  108 
names  of  the  sun.  The  68  signs  of  Bumouf  may  be  brought 
to  very  nearly  as  many  as  108 ;  for,  by  counting  the  figures 
to  which  he  gives  but  one  number,  but  which,  in  Mr.  Ala- 
baster's plate,  are  each  repeated  a  certain  number  of  times, 
we  arrive  at  the  number  106,  or  even  107,  if  we  add  the 
central  and  principal  sign,  the  ^akra  (the  wheel),  which 
Mr.  Alabaster  does  not  count  Nevertheless  this  coincidence 
is  more  apparent  than  real.  Several  signs,  mentioned  by 
Burnouf,  appear  not  to  exist  in  Mr.  Alabaster's  drawing; 
he  also  divides  the  signs  which  Mr.  Alabaster  unites :  thus 
the  sun  and  the  moon  count  for  two  signs  in  Burnouf  s  list, 
for  a  single  sign  in  Mr.  Alabaster's.  Thus  much  may  be 
inferred  from  these  divergencies :  the  normal  number  is  108, 
and  certain  signs  are  found  in  all  the  drawings ;  but  with 
regard  to  several,  there  exists  a  certain  liberty ;  they  may 
be  added,  or  suppressed,  or  one  may  replace  another. 

To  verify  this  conclusion,  we  ought  to  be  sure  that  all  the 
drawings  of  the  Pra-Bat  are  alike ;  that,  for  example,  that 
represented  by  the  plate  in  Mr.  Alabaster's  book,  and  which 
is  to  be  seen  in  a  convent  at  Bangkok,  is  identical  with  "  the 
Burmese  foot-print  now  in  the  British  Museum "  (p.  289), 
and  not  only  that  the  number  of  the  signs  is  the  same.  The 
last  word  has  not  yet  been  said  on  the  subject  of  the  Pra- 
Bat,  but  Mr.  Alabaster  has  advanced  the  question  by  furnish- 
ing as  the  basis  of  new  studies  a  drawing,  which,  being  made 
from  a  photograph,  is  perfectly  reliable. 
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The  new  edition  of  Delitzsch's  Genesis  is  enriched  by  three  excursus 
on  points  of  Biblical  geography  from  the  competent  pen  of  Consul 
Wetzstein.  The  writer  identifies  **  Hobah,  which  is  on  the  left  hand  of 
Damascus"  (Gen.  xiv.  15)  with  a  fountain  called  96ba  near  Kaijeten 
in  the  **  land  of  Meni^ir"  (the  district  east  of  Hasii  and  ^^im?).  He 
also  proves  that  Zoar  was  not  on  the  peninvula  which  juts  out  into  the 
Dead  Sea  from  the  east  (as  Robinson  and  others  supposed),  but  on  the 
south-east  end  of  the  lake  in  the  Gor-e^-^dfia ;  and  that  Kadesh  (Gen. 
xiv.  7)  is  not  Ain  Kudeis,  which  is  too  far  to  the  westward,  but  Kfidus, 
a  station  on  the  southern  caravan-road,  between  Hebron  and  Zoar. 
The  last  identification  rests  on  the  authority  of  the  traveller  Makdisi 
(tenth  century),  who  was  a  native  of  Jerusalem,  and  lived  before  the  pre- 
Islamic  civilisation  of  Syria  had  been  seriously  injured.  The  second 
excursus  should  be  compared  with  a  paper  by  Dr.  Gratz  in  the  August 
number  of  his  Monatsschrift^  who  arrives  at  the  same  conclusion  as  Dr. 
Wetzstein  by  a  comparison  of  Biblical  passages.  He  thinks  that  ^  the 
city  of  palm  trees"  (Judg.  i.  16;  iii.  13)  is  Zoar,  which  is  actually 
called  "villa  palmarum,"  or  Palmer,  Paulmier,  by  Uie  Christian  writers 
of  the  Crusades.  In  Deut.  xxxiv.  3,  he  assumes  a  transposition  (cf.  Gen. 
X.  14),  the  words  **city  of  palm  trees"  being  unnecessary  and  contrary 
to  usage^  if  taken  as  an  epithet  of  Jericho.  The  site  of  Zoar  is  defined  by 
Deut.  Lc,  and  Josh.  xv.  2,  3 ;  also  by  £zek.  xlvii.  10 ;  xlviii.  2S,  where 
Tamar  must  be  a  place  at  the  south  end  of  the  Dead,  Sea,  and,  as  appears 
by  a  comparison  of  passages  in  Eusebius,  is  to  be  identified  with  Zoar. 
Two  other  identifications  are  proposed  for  the  first  time  by  Dr.  Gnltz^ 
(i)  that  Shur=Geshur  (??),  and  (2)  that  "the  smooth  mount  which 
goes  up  towards  Scir"  (Josh.  xi.  17  ;  xii.  7)  is  the  well-known  salt-hill 
of  the  south-west  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. — We  notice  that  Consul  Wetz- 
stein pays  a  deserved  compliment  to  Mr.  E.  H.  Palmer  for  his  explora- 
tion of  the  Negeb  or  **  south  country  "  of  Palestine. 

Dr.  Paul  Kleinert,  Professor  of  Theology  in  Berlin,  and  well  known 
as  one  of  the  contributors  to  Lange*s  Bibetwerk^  is  the  author  of  a 
volume  entitled  Das  Dmteronomhim  und  die  Deuterononuker,  His 
point  of  view  in  the  present  work  is  not  apologetic  but  critical. 
His  position  as  a  critic,  however,  is  isolated  in  the  extreme  (he  is 
anticipated,  it  is  true,  by  Stahelin),  for  while  he  fully  admits  that 
Deuteronomy  cannot  have  been  written  in  the  age  of  Moses,  he  thinks 
it  may  still  be  in  a  sense  Mosaic,  as  being  a  reproduction  of  ancient 
laws,  some  of  which  were  committed  to  writing  by  Moses  himself  (p. 
238).  The  compiler  was  probably  Samuel,  the  second  Moses  of  the 
Israelitish  religion.  After  showing  that  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  is  com* 
posed  of  a  code  (ch.  v.  to  ch.  xxvi.)  and  a  historical  setting,  Dr.  Kleinert 
discusses  at  some  length  the  relation  of  this  code  to  the  middle  books 
of  the  Pentateuch.  The  characteristics  of  the  former  differ  widely  from 
those  of  the  latter,  thoug:h  not  more  so  perhaps  than  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  different  points  of  view  from  which  the  same  subjects  are 
regarded.  Besides,  points  of  contact  between  the  two  legislations  are 
not  wanting  (p.  44).  The  following  passages  are  shown  to  be  prae- 
Deuteronomic,  Ex.  xx.-xxiii.,  xxxiv.  11-26,  xix.  5  f.,  xiii.  I-13,  Lcv- 
xvii.  8  f..  Num.  xxxiii.  50  ff.,  iii.  12  ff.  ;  also  the  principal  directions  in 
Lev.  xviii.-xx.,  the  contents  of  Ex.  xii,  1-14,  21-23,  43-50,  Lev.  xiii., 
xiv. ;  and  the  following  post-Deuteronomic,  Lev.  xi.,  xv.  16  ff.,  xvii, 
15  ff.,  xxii.  17  ff.,  xxiii.,  xxv.  39  ff.,  xxvii.  26  f.,  30  ff..  Num.  xv.  37  ff., 
xviii.  15  ff.,  21  ff.,  xxviii.,  xxix.  An  attempt  is  then  made  to  show  that 
there  is  litUe  to  be  said  for  and  much  against  referring  Deuteronomy  to> 
the  reign  of  Josiah  ;  cp.  the  command  to  extirpate  the  Canaanites  and 
Amalekites,  the  friendly  mention  of  Edom  and  Egypt,  &c.  Thus  the 
way  is  smoothed  for  the  admission  of  an  earlier  date,  not  indeed  in 
the  age  of  Moses,  for  a  complete  social  revolution  must  have  intervened 
between  the  oldest  extant  laws  and  Deuteronomy  (p.  128).  The  only 
date  which  suits  the  historical  references  is  the  conclusion  of  the  period 
of  the  judges  ;  cp.  the  mention  of  the  elders  of  the  city  as  judges  ;  the 
law  of  the  kihg  ;  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon  ;  and  the  idea  ot 
religious  centralisation,  though  the  religious  centre  itself  is  conceived  a» 
fluctuating — it  is  **  the  place  which,"  from  time  to  time  through  a 
prophet,  **  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose."  In  the  concluding  disserta- 
tion it  is  shown  that  the  historical  passages  which  form  the  setting  of 
the  code  give  no  reason  for  referring  them  to  a  different  date.  An 
appendix  contains  a  most  useful  phraseological  index,  with  the  twofold 
object  of  ascertaining  how  far  the  style  of  Deuteronomy  is  uniform,  and 
how  far  it  has  influenced  that  of  other  Old  Testament  book&.  On  the 
whole,  though  Dr.  Kleinert's  work  can  hardly  be  called  satisfactory,  it 
will  be  valuable  to  the  student  from  the  completeness  with  which  the 
data  for  forming  an  opinion  are  presented,  and  the  clear  historical  sum- 
mary of  previous  hypotheses  in  the  introduction. 

We  understand  that  Messrs.  Clark,  of  Edinburgh,  intend  to  publish 
a  supplement  to  the  translation  of  Cremer's  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment^ containing  the  additional  matter  inserted  in  the  second  edition  of 
the  German  work  (1871-72),  together  with  corrections,  &c. 
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Contents  of  the  journals. 

Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  (No.  i  for  1872).— One 
of  Mr.  Burgon*s  many  startling  assertions  in  his  work  on  The  Last 
Tvffhe  Verses  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St,  Mark  (see  Academy^ 
vol.  ii.  pp.  518,  519)  is  subjected  to  a  searching  examination  by 
Mr.  Ezra  Abbot,  a  professor  at  Harvard  University,  and  one  of  the 
contributors  to  the  North  American  Retne^u,  In  one  of  his  concluding 
dissertations,  Mr.  Burgon  has  maintained  that  certain  **  notes  of  superior 
antiquity,"  which  he  specifies,  "  infallibly  set  Cod.  B  before  Cod.  K, 
though  it  may  be  impossible  to  determine  whether  by  50,  by  75,  or  by 
100  years  "  (p.  293).  Prof.  Abbot  shows  conclusively  that  Mr.  Burgon*s 
argmnents  on  this  head  are  frequently  misleading,  and  due  to  a  strange 
misapprehension  of  facts.  He  allows,  however,  that  some  new  critical 
matenal  is  amassed  in  the  body  of  the  work,  and  that  some  special 
topics,  as  the  so-called  Ammonian  sections,  are  discussed  in  a  satis- 
factory manner.  But  "his  conclusions  are  often  strangely  remote  from 
liis  premises,"  and  he  writes  "in  the  spirit  of  a  passionate  advocate, 
rather  than  that  of  a  calm  inquirer." 
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Philosophy  and  Physical  Science. 

Eant's  Critical  Philosophy  for  English  Readers.    By  J.  P.  Mahaffy, 

A.M.  Vol.  I.  Part  L  and  Vol.  IIL 
Mr.  Mahaffy's  exposition  of  Kantism  for  English  readers 
is  very  well  planned,  and  (as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the 
instalment  before  us)  satisfactorily  executed.  His  work  will 
consist,  when  complete,  of  three  volumes  ;  two  containing  an 
abridgment  and  explanation  of  the  Kritik^  together  with 
some  controversial  matter;  and  the  third  consisting  of  a 
translation  of  the  Prolegpmenay  together  with  some  portions 
of  the  Kritik,  The  Prolegomena  is  more  popularly  written, 
and  much  better  adapted  to  give  the  student  a  general  grasp 
of  Kant's  aim,  method,  and  results  than  the  Kritik:  and 
Mr.  Lewes  {History  of  Philosophy)  recommends  the  English 
reader  to  begin  with  it  But  many  portions  of  it  are  not 
thoroughly  intelligible  without  some  knowledge  of  the  earlier 
treatise :  yet  the  prolix  obscurity  of  this  is  calculated  to 
repel  even  an  earnest  reader.  In  order  to  give  a  thorough 
grasp  of  the  general  features  of  Kant's  system  with  the  least 
possible  waste  of  labour,  we  want  a  good  popularisation 
of  the  Kritik  to  be  read  along  with  the  Prolegomena :  and 
this  is  just  what  Mr.  Mahaffy  proposes  to  give. 

I  have  said  that  Mr.  Mahaffy's  execution  of  this  scheme  is 
adequate  as  far  as  can  be  judged-:  but  he  would  be  the  first 
to  allow  the  importance  of  this  qualification.  He  has  as  yet 
only  expounded  the  Transcendental  Aesthetik :  and  this  is 
precisely  the  portion  of  Kant's  system  which  English  readers 
have  pretty  well  contrived  to  understand.  Indeed  Kantian 
views  as  to  Time  and  Space  have  been  avowed  by  some 
writers  {e,g,  Whewell)  whose  works  show  no  sign  of  their 
having  penetrated  any  fiirther  into  Kantism.  But  I  cannot 
mention  one  Englishman,  even  among  the  distinguished  per- 
sons who  have  spoken  of  Kant  with  an  air  of  thorough 
familiarity,  who  has  given  the  least  evidence  that  he  really 
tmderstood  the  Transcendental  Analytik,  Certainly  neither 
in  Hamilton's  criticism  of  the  Categories  and  Ideas  (Dis- 
cussions^ pp.  16,  17)  nor  in  Mansel's  elaborate  discussion  of 
Substance  and  Causality  {Prolegomena  Logica^  c.  v.)  is  there 


any  such  evidence.  So  that  if  Mr.  Mahaffy  succeeds  in 
giving  a  really  clear  and  intelligible  exposition  of  this  part 
of  the  Kritik,  he  may  fairly  claim  to  have  achieved  a  work 
hitherto  unattempted. 

The  commentary  already  published  does  not  perhaps  give 
much  scope  for  the  display  of  expository  talent :  in  fact,  it 
is  more  an  abridgment,  somewhat  rearranged,  than  an  ex- 
position. But  it  is  certainly  easier  to  read  than  the  original, 
merely  because  it  is  shorter:  and  both  here  and  in  the 
translation  of  the  Prolegomena  the  English  is  clear  and 
vigorous,  and  the  rendering,  so  far  as  I  have  examined  it, 
very  exact.  The  slight  licenses  which  Mr.  Mahafiy  has 
allowed  himself  (consisting  chiefly  in  dismemberment  of  the 
most  unwieldy  sentences)  are  always  used  with  good  taste  : 
and  only  in  one  case  (vol  iii.  p.  85)  has  the  sense  of  the 
original  suflfered  in  the  reconstruction.  A  list  of  the  few 
passages  in  which  Mr.  Mahaffy's  rendering  has  appeared 
objectionable  is  subjoined.* 

In  the  commentary,  perhaps  a  little  more  explanation  of 
Kant's  special  phraseology  would  be  advantageous.  For 
example  a  beginner  needs  some  introduction  to  Kant's 
complicated  and  perplexing  use  of  "object"  and  "objec- 
tive." He  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  guess  that  **  objec- ' 
tive  Giiltigkeit "  means  no  more  than  "  nothwendige 
Allgemeingiiltigkeit,"  and  hence  tliat  the  same  principle 
or  element  of  cognition  may  be  called  "subjective"  or 
"  objective "  according  as  we  view  it  I  admit  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  know  when  to  explain  a  term,  if  such  expla- 
nation involves  the  exposition  of  a  doctrine.  In  one  passage 
where  Mr.  Mahafiy  attempts  to  explain  by  an  example 
Kant's  use  of  "  Unconditioned,"  his  accommodation  to  the 
beginner  seems  rather  misleading.     He  says : — 

**  We  cannot  comprehend  our  mental  phenomena  without  presup- 
posing necessarily  a  substance  called  Mind,  beyond  and  beneath  all  its 
various  manifestations.  This  illustration  will  explain  what  Kant  means 
by  the  necessary  belief  in  the  Unconditioned." 

Now  this  certainly  seems  to  confound  the  functions  of  the 
(Kantian)  Reason  and  Understanding.  What  the  Under- 
standing necessarily  adds  to  sense-phenomena  in  order  to 
render  them  intelligible  is  the  notion  of  Substance  =  some- 
what perdurable.  What  the  Reason  seeks  in  the  world  of 
experience  and  cannot  find  there  is  Absolute  Subject «  some- 
what that  cannot  be  conceived  as  predicate.  That  the  pre- 
Kantian  metaphysic  combined  the  two  notions,  and  that  it 
is  a  peculiaiity  of  Kant's  system  to  argue  the  illegitimacy  ot 
this  combination,  Mr.  Mahafiy  is  of  course  aware :  but  if  he 
had  realised  how  very  difficult  it  is  for  a  beginner  to  seize 
and  retain  Kant's  view  on  this  point,  he  would  hardly  have 
used  this  illustration. 

I  proceed  to  notice  some  controversial  points. 

I.  At  the  end  of  vol.  iiL  Mr.  Mahafiy  reprints  his  trans- 
lation of  suppressed  passages  in  Kant's  first  edition  of  the 
Kritik;  partly  to  justify  his  defence  of  Kant  against  the 
current  charge  of  retracting  in  the  second  edition  his  original 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  16. — "  If  our  intuition  must  conform  to  the  nature  of  its  objects,  how  can 
we  know  anything  d priori  about  these  objects  f  *'  Kant  says,  "  von  ihr"  =  "  about 
the  intuition ;"  and  the  sequence  of  his  ai^gument  requires  this. 

Vol.  iii.  p.  27. — "  It  must  proceed  beyond  the  concept  to  that  which  contains  tlu 
corresponding  intuition**  Surely  it  must  be  "  that  which  the  corresponding  intuition 
contains."    The  German  is  of  course  ambiguotis. 

P.  39.—"  The  mere  natural,  though  in  spite  of  its  truth  not  unsuspected  cognition 
d, priori  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  [Metaphysic]."  Kant  says,  "  obgleich  wegen  ihrer 
Wahrheit  nicht  unverddchtige.''  The  metaphysical  affirmation  is  natural,  but  its 
validity  nevertheless  suspected. 

P.  85  (last  line  but  one).—"  So  far"  seems  meant  as  a  translation  of  "so  feme  " 
(so  far  as),  and  is  in  any  case  confusing. 

P.  zz5.^The  second  sentence  seems  curiously  confused. 

P.  150,  1.  4. — **  Intuition"  seems  a  clerical  error  for  " function." 

In  p.  123,  "Gesetzmlssigkeit"  should  be  rendered  "legitimacy"  (and  not  "regu< 
larity  "),  as  afterwards,  p.  129. 

I  may  add  that  in  p.  155, 1.  x,  a  "  not "  is  omitted,  where  the  omission  may  perhaps 
puzzle  a  beginner. 
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Idealism.*  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  charge  is  unfounded, 
and  that  the  "  Refutation  of  Idealism"  (second  edition)  has 
been  gravely  misapprehended :  but  I  cannot  but  think  that 
the  author  himself  is  somewhat  to  blame  for  this  misappre- 
hension. It  appears  (compare  ProUgomenay  §  13,  remark  il 
with  remark  iiL)  that  there  are  two  quite  distinct  grounds  on 
which  Kant  is  disposed  to  argue  the  difference  between  his 
system  and  Idealism  (whether  Berkeleian  or  Cartesian). 
First,  that  he  allows  the  existence,  beyond  experience,  of  Things 
in  themselves,  causing,  though  not  constituting,  the  matter 
of  experience.  Secondly,  that  within  eo^erience  he  gives  no 
prerogative  of  certainty  to  the  cognition  of  the  Ego  as  an 
empirical  object,  compared  with  that  of  the  Non-ego  :  rather 
he  can  demonstrate  that  the  consciousness  of  my  own 
existence  in  time  involves  and  presupposes  an  immediate, 
consciousness  of  the  existence  of  material  objects  in  space. 
Now  ELant  had  a  perfect  right  to  call  attention  to  these  two 
points  of  difference :  but  it  seems  dear  that  (i)  they  have 
Jiothing  to  do  with  each  other ;  (2)  he  exaggerates  the  import- 
ance of  the  first  (for  he  does  no  more  than  substitute  an  x 
for  the  God  of  Berkeleian  Idealism) ;  (3)  he  facilitates  a  con- 
fusion between  the  two  by  appljdng  the  same  phrase,  "  things 
existing  without  us,"  both  to  the  empirical  and  to  the  extra- 
empirical  world 

II.  Mr.  Mahaflfy  thinks  that  he  has  effectually  refuted  the 
common  error  that  Kant  based  the  science  of  arithmetic  on 
the  intuition  of  Time  (not  Space).  He  says,  with  some 
nmveti,  **  Since  the  publication  of  my  criticism  on  Kuno 
Fischer's  Commentary,  I  think  this  position  has  tacitiy  been 
abandoned."  It  is  time,  then,  to  come  to  its  support  We 
-find  m  the  Prolegomena  (§  10)  that — "Geometry  is  based 
upon  the  pure  intuition  of  space.  Arithmetic  accomplishes 
its  concept  of  number  by  the  successive  addition  of  units  in 
time."  This  seems  sufficiently  explicit :  but  Mr.  Mahaffy 
only  sees  in  it  "  a  lurking  doubt  whether  arithmetic  may  not 
be  derived  from  time."  He  seems  to  rely  for  the  opposite 
view  on  two  passages  in  the  Kritik:  one  in  the  Introduction 
(p.  lof),  where  Kant  speaks  of  having  "recourse  to  an  intui- 
tion ...  our  five  fingers  for  example  or  .  .  .  five  points  " ; 
the  other  in  c.  L  of  bk.  il  of  the  Anafytik,  where  "five 
points  placed  one  after  another*  are  said  to  be  "an  image 
of  the  number  five."  But  obviously  here  Kant  is  not  sepa- 
rating/«r<?  from  mixed  intuition  :  he  is  merely  indicatmg  the 
common  empirical  examples  to  which  we  naturally  refer  m 
making  evident  to  ourselves  the  principles  of  arithmetic : 
therefore  d  fortiori  he  has  no  occasion  to  specify  the  pure 
intuition  which  arithmetic  requires.  When  he  came  to  do 
this,  he  could  not  but  specify  Time,  as  the  objects  of  the 
inner  sense  are  numerable  as  well  as  those  of  the  outer. 

III.  Mr.  Mahaffy  repeats  (in  the  strongest  terms)  his 
assertion  that  Locke  "completely  anticipated"  Kanfs 
general  division  of  Judgments.  He  refers  to  three  of 
Locke's  "  kinds  of  agreement  and  disagreement  bietween  our 
ideas"— (i)  Identity  and  Diversity,  (2)  Relation,  (3)  Co- 
existence: and  says,  "here  are  Kant's  analytical,  synthetical 
d  priori,  and  synthetical  d  posteriori  judgments  accurately 
distinguished:*  It  seems  to  me  perfectiy  incomprehensible 
how  any  one  who  had  read  Locke's  fourth  book  could  make 
this  assertion.  First,  Kant's  analytical  judgments  do  not 
correspond  even  roughly  to  Locke's  affirmations  of  identity 
and  diversity.  These  are  only  one  species  of  what  Locke 
calls  "  Trifling  Propositions,"  which  may  more  plausibly  be 


•  Mr.  Mahaffy  does  not  always  bear  in  mind  the  difference  of  editions.  E.g. 
he  says  {Prvlegvmema,  p.  23)  that  a  passage  is  "transcribed  vcrbaiim /«w«  the 
JCr&ikwiihtMt  a  angle  explanation/' whereas  it  only  occurs  in  the  second  edition, 
into  which  it  was  transferred  from  the  ProUgomena. 

+  I  qtMte  from  Mr.  Meiklejohn's  translation.  This  passage  is  also  in  the  Prole- 
gomtna. 


identified  with  Kamt's  Analytical  Judgments ;  but  even  here 
the  correspondence  is  very  rough,  because  Locke  would 
only  call  "trifling"  those  analytical  judgments  in  which 
the  analysis  is  so  obvious  that  its  statement  is  no  gain  to  our 
knowledge.  In  fact,  we  find  that  he  gives,  under  the  head 
of  Relation,  propositions  clearly  (by  his  own  account  of 
them)  analytical :  e,g, — "where  there  is  no  property  there  is 
no  injustice;"  "no  government  allows  absolute  liberty"  (bk. 
iv.  c.  iiL  §  18).  Secondly,  Locke's  distinction  of  Relation 
and  Coexistence  is  in  itself  most  imsatisfactory.  It  is  not 
only,  as  he  himself  says,  that  coexistence  is  a  kind  of 
relation;  it  is  also  true  that  from  one  point  of  view  all 
propositions  afiinn  coexistence,  ue,  logical  coexistence  of 
predicate  with  subject  It  may  be  said  that  Locke  means  to 
restrict  the  term  to  the  coexistence  of  attributes  in  a  sub- 
stance :  and  certainly  his  express  examples  are  all  of  this 
kind.  But  in  his  original  account  of  it  he  only  says  that 
"this  belongs  particdarly  to  substances."  And  it  is  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  vagueness  of  his  whole  view  that 
he  actually  analyses  the  same  piece  of  intuitive  knowledge — 
that  the  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles 
— in  two  different  ways,  so  that  it  must  almost  necessarily 
belong  to  two  different  classes.  Compare  c.  i.  §  2  and 
c  ii.  §  2.  In  the  latter  passage  the  "agreement"  is 
between  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  and  two  right  ones, 
and  is  obviously  an  agreement  of  relation :  in  the  former  it 
is  said  to  be  between  "  equality  to  two  right  ones*'  and  the 
three  angles,  and  I  do  not  see  how  Locke  could  have 
classified  this  except  as  an  agreement  of  coexistence.  But 
all  this  is  unimportant  beside  the  i&ct  that  the  affrrmations 
of  coexistence  with  which  Locke  is  chiefly  concerned  are  syn- 
thetical d  priori.  How  Mr.  Mahaffy  can  have  overlooked 
this,  I  cannot  conceive  (cf.  c.  iii.  §§  8-16  and  c  vi.  §§  6-10). 
It  is  true  that  Locke  says,  and  is  indeed  concerned  to  main- 
tain, that  there  are  "very  few"  such  certain  universal 
affirmations  of  coexistence :  but  he  still  allows  that  there 
are  a  few  cases  of  primary  qualities  known  to  be  necessarily 
coexistent,  and  more  of  "  repugnancy  to  coexistence  "  cog- 
nisable d  priori.  Indeed,  one  may  almost  say  that  no 
better  way  could  be  found  of  proving  to  a  beginner  the 
difficulty  and  merit  of  discovering  this  classification  of 
Kant's  than  a  carefiil  examination  of  Locke's  fourth  book. 

IV.  Nearly  one-half  of  Mr.  Mahafiys  first  part  is  occupied 
with  a  polemic  against  the  Empirical  or  Associationist 
theories  of  Space  and  mathematical  truth,  partly  new  arid 
partiy  reprinted  from  the  introduction  to  his  translation  of 
Fischer's  Kant,  It  is  probably  desirable,  in  an  Engli^ 
exposition  of  Kantism,  to  exhibit  its  relations  to  the  mode 
of  thought  at  present  prevailing  in  England  :  but  one  cannot 
but  wish  that  the  treatment  of  the  subject  had  been  some- 
what broader,  with  less  tendency  to  resolve  itself  into  a 
private  wrangle  with  Messrs  Mill  and  Bain.  One  wishes 
this  the  more  because  the  view  that  our  author  combats, 
which  I  may  call  pure  psychological  assodationism,  already 
seems  almost  antiquated,  owing  to  the  extensive  influence 
exercised  of  late  years  by  the  theory  of  Evolution  through 
successive  generations,  of  which  Mr.  Spencer  is  the  leading 
expositor.  Mr.  Mahafiy's  proposal  to  call  his  opponents 
"  the  physiological  school "  seems  thus  peculiarly  infelicitous : 
since  to  most  physiologists  at  the  present  time  the  older 
Empiricists  appear  to  err  as  much  in  considering  the  mind 
as  characterless  at  birth  as  the  still  older  Transcendentalists 
did  in  considering  it  as  transcendentally  charactered.  How- 
ever, his  statement  of  the  issue  between  Kantism  and  Asso- 
ciationism  must  be  allowed  to  be  fair,  with  one  or  two 
qualifications.  First,  he  makes,  as  all  Kantists,  the  assump- 
tion which  to  all  but  Kantists  seems  so  baseless,  that  while 
the  universal  element  in  cognitipn  is  rfehtiy-ififiifcri  t^  the 
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mind,  the  particular,  variable  element  must  be  due  to 
foreign  causes.  He  urges  that  the  latter  element  cannot 
be  changed  at  will  by  the  mind :  but  then  no  more  can  the 
former.  Our  apprehension  of  things  as  extended  is  just  as 
independent  of  our  volition  as  our  apprehension  of  them  as 
coloured  and  heavy.  Again,  he  claims  that  the  Kantian 
theory  is  "  not  more  complex "  than  the  other,  and  is  the 
only  one  which  explains  all  the  phenomena.  His  argument 
is  that  the  Empiricists  have  to  assume  Memory  and  Expecta- 
tion and  the  laws  of  association,  and  do  not  explain  these : 
whereas  Kant  refers  all  association  to  the  synthetical  unity 
of  apperception.  But  the  elaborate  apparatus  of  mental 
forms  by  which  Kant  is  said  to  "explain"  our  experience 
does  not  become  any  simpler  because  these  forms  are,  so  to 
speak,  strung  on  one  thread  and  called  modes  of  appercep- 
tion. The  different  characteristics  of  cognition  which  are 
thus  referred  to  different  transcendental  causes  remain  as 
separate  and  irreducible  after  as  before  the  reference.  Now 
the  Associationists  do  at  any  rate  attempt  a  certain  reduc- 
tion :  they  try  for  example  to  derive  the  "  external  sense  "  of 
Kant  from  the  internal,  and  to  exhibit  Cause  and  Substance 
as  results  of  different  applications  to  phenomena  of  the 
same  fundamenC&l  laws  of  association.  Thirdly,  our  author 
forgets  in  dealing  with  Mr.  Mill  that  the  latter's  exposition 
naturally  faces  not  Kantism,  but  Common  Sense  :  and  so  is 
encountered  by  the  belief  (which  Kantism  and  Empiricism 
agree  in  rejecting)  in  the  independent  existence,  apart  from 
the  mind,  of  Percepts,  not  Things  in  themselves.  It  is  this 
that  he  calls  a  '' belief  in  an  external  world,''  using  that 
unhappily  ambiguous  term  not  in  a  spatial  sense,  but  to 
signify  "  independent,"  **  existing  out  of  perception."  Hence 
the  charge  that  he  neglects  the  "  conviction  that  present 
objects  are  given  as  external "  is  beside  the  mark,  as  extra- 
perceptional  existence  does  not  come  into  question  in  respect 
oi  present  objects  of  perception,  considered  as  present 

This  agreement  between  the  two  schools  in  restricting 
cognisable  reality  to  the  world  of  possible  experience  re- 
duces the  controversy  about  Space  within  manageable 
limits.  The  point  at  issue  is  merely  the  universality  and 
necessity  of  a  particular  element  of  cognition.  Still  even 
this  narrower  question  is  found  to  resolve  itself  into  two,  of 
which  the  logical  connection  is  somewhat  disputable.  The 
"  necessity  "  of  geometrical  truth  is  commonly  (and  by  our 
author)  thought  to  be  bound  up  with  the  **  originality "  of 
our  apprehension  of  Space.  But  Mr.  Mahaffy  himself  in  a 
suggestive  passage  distinguishes  "  subjective  **  and  "  objec- 
tive" necessity  :  and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  notion 
of  Space  may  be  a  necessary  element  of  our  dear  and 
matured  cognition,  and  yet  not  have  been  possessed  by  the 
mind  at  first  in  its  present  form.  Now  the  enquiry  into  the 
nature  of  the  notion  of  Space  is  usually  so  mixed  up  with 
the  enquiry  into  its  origin  that,  when  an  Empiricist  speaks  of 
'' analysing"  the  notion,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  sort  of  an 
operation  he  means :  whether  the  analysis  is  introspective 
and  immediate,  disclosing  the  elements  of  which  the  notion 
is  seen,  on  reflection,  to  consist :  or  whether  it  is  a  hypo- 
thetical process  of  reasoning  by  which  the  psychological 
antecedents  of  the  notion  in  the  remote  past  are  conjectured. 
As  I  understand  the  Empiricists,  they  argue  that  the  two 
processes  lead  to  similar  results  and  so  support  and 
confirm  each  other.  Hence  it  is  scarcely  &ir  to  describe 
Mr.  Bain's  assertion,  that  '^  the  perception  of  space  means 
muscular  sensation,"  as  "  boldly  begging  the  question"  :  he 
is  merely  stating  the  results  of  his  introspective  analysis  as 
an  argument  in  favour  of  his  hypothetical  synthesis.  If 
Mr.  Mahaffy  finds  on  r^ection  diat  his  notion  of  Space, 
so  far  firom  resolving  itself  into  muscular  sensation,  is  not 
«ven  inseparably  associated  with  it,  Mr.  Bain's  hypothetical 


account  of  its  origin  naturally  appears  to  be  slenderly 
supported.  Still,  when  he  in  his  turn  asserts  that  "it  is 
matter  of  fact  that  the  image  on  the  retina  of  every  eye  is 
originally  perceived  as  extended,"  he  clearly  goes  beyond  all 
possible  evidence.  An  absolutely  decisive  experiment  as  to 
the  state  of  an  infant's  consciousness  can  never  be  made. 
The  best  evidence  we  can  collect  is  derived  from  the  cases 
of  those  who,  born  blind,  have  acquired  vision  when  grown 
up.  One  such  case — Dr.  Franz's — is  given  here  at  some 
length,  and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  clearly  in  Mr.  Mahaff/s 
favour. 

On  the  other  question  of  the  intuitive  universality  of 
mathematical  judgments  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  say  any- 
thing new:  but  one  of  our  author's  arguments  deserves 
notice.  Granted,  he  says,  that  we  have  had  much  general 
experience  of  things  extended  and  numbered  before  we 
frame  mathematical  judgments,  there  is  no  evidence  that  we 
have  definitely  abstracted  and  attended  to  the  precise  notions 
which  we  conjoin  in  these  judgments  :  or  at  any  rate  that 
we  have  done  this  with  sufficient  frequency  to  form  the  in- 
dissoluble link  of  association.  This  argument  is  strongest 
in  the  case  of  geometry :  where  die  Empiricists  admit  and 
indeed  earnestly  maintain  that  the  exact  lines  and  circles  to 
which  our  judgments  relate  have  never  been  presented  in 
experience.  When  Mr.  Mill  is  forced  to  suggest  that  the 
empirical  association  which  has  given  the  appearance  of 
necessity  to  these  judgments  has  been  "  Induction  by 
method  of  Concomitant  Variations,"  one  feels  that  this 
dexterous  and  persuasive  reasoner  must  be  very  hard 
pressed  H.  Sidgwick. 

BASTIAN'S  ETHNOLOGICAL  COLLECTIONS. 

1.  The  Laws  of  YailouB  Baoes.  [Die  ReehtsverhdUnisse  bet  versckk- 
tUnen  Volkern  der  Erde,  Bin  Beitrag  ssur  verglekhenden  Ethnologic, ^ 
By  Dr.  A.  BastiaiL    Berlin  :  1872. 

2.  Ck>ntribution8  to  Ethnology  and  its  Derivative  Studies.  [Bei* 
tfHge  tur  Ethnologic  und  darauf  bcgriindcte  Studicn,]  By  Dr.  A. 
Bastian.    Berlih  :  1871. 

3.  Ethnological  InvestlgationSy  fto.    [Ethnologische  Forschungen  und 

Sammlung  von  Material  fUr  dieselhen,     Erster  Band.]     By  Dr.  A. 
Bastian.    Jena:  1871. 

Few  writers,  living  or  dead,  have  done  more  than  Professor 
Bastian  of  Berlin  to  convert  the  study  of  civilisation  from  a 
branch  of  speculative  philosophy  into  a  branch  of  positive 
science.  To  general  students,  however,  his  voluminous 
works  are  little  known  and  almost  inaccessible.  His  opinion 
•  is  that  ethnology  is  as  yet  only  passing  beyond  the  stage  of 
accumulating  cumI  co-ordinating  data,  from  which  systematic 
theories  are  at  some  future  day  to  be  worked  out  Thus 
his  vast  labours  have  been  and  still  are  so  consistently 
carried  on  among  the  foundations  of  his  science,  that  the 
literary  public  seldom  even  sees  his  head  above  ground. 
Dr.  Bastian's  most  satisfactory  ethnological  publications, 
such  as  his  great  work,  Der  Mensch  in  der  Geschichte^  pub- 
lished in  i860,  consist  for  the  most  part  of  masses  of  mate- 
rials collected  and  grouped  under  their  proper  headings, 
with  short  introductions  to  acquaint  the  reader  with  the 
author's  views  as  to  each  topic  Were  the  process  carried 
a  stage  farther,  by  shaping  these  ideas  and  facts  into  a 
systematic  whole,  the  book  would  become  a  standard  trea- 
tise, instead  of  a  mine  of  materials  for  the  writers  of  standard 
treatises.  But  Dr.  Bastian  deliberately  prefers  to  leave  his 
work  in  its  incomplete  stage  for  others,  sacrificing  to  the 
eventual  prosperity  of  his  science  much  of  the  personal 
fame  which  rewards  a  popular  style  and  method.  To  those 
who  use  his  volumes  with  profit,  we  would  only  suggest  this 
caution,  not  too  readily  to  consider 
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inferences  from  Bastian's  collections  of  evidence.  These 
inferences  are  often  conveyed  to  their  minds  in  some  shrewd 
hint  in  the  introductory  paragraphs,  or  are  latent  in  the 
very  arrangement  of  the  materials,  which  plainly  suggest  the 
general  principle  they  prove  and  illustrate. 

Dr.  Bastian's  new  volume,  Die  RechtsverMltnisse  bei  ver- 
schiedenen  Volkern  der  Erde^  is  constructed  on  this  prin- 
ciple.    Its  introduction  starts  with  the  doctrine  that — 

**the  organization  of  man,  in  the  character  of  a  fwbv  iroXirix^v, 
arranges  itself  in  political  institutions,  which,  as  the  regular  result  of 
uniform  existence,  must  ever  come  to  light  under  the  same  principles, 
except  in  so  far  as  regards  variations  in  the  characters  of  varieties  ansing 
from  the  different  characters  of  ethnological  provinces.  Thus  the  phy- 
sical organism  of  man,  as  based  on  specific  unity,  is  throughout  similar 
in  all  its  vital  organs,  although  displaying  itself  in  manifold  varieties 
within  the  range  of  different  anthropological  districts,  and  under  the 
influence  of  different  climates,"  &c. 

Taking  the  thoughts  and  habits  of  mankind  as  reducible  by 
classification  to  results  of  general  laws,  Dr.  Bastian  collects 
and  examines  evidence  on  numerous  topics  of  social  science, 
such  as  the  institutions  of  chiefship,  patriarchal  and  military, 
the  laws  of  property,  caste,  marriage,  slavery,  commerce, 
&c.  As  examples  of  the  value  of  evidence  collected  on 
this  method,  so  as  to  display  its  inner  meaning  in  its  very 
collection,  die  following  group  (p.  185)  may  serve,  which  is 
in  fact  a  compact  little  dissertation  on  die  well-known  custom 
of  inheritance  by  the  youngest  son,  referring  it  to  an  obvious 
natural  cause,  and  showing  it  not  to  be  limited  to  the  Aryan 
race: — 

"  Bei  den  Tartaren  erbt  (nach  du  Halde)  der  Jiingste,  der  im  Vater- 
hause  zuriickbleibt,  wahrend  die  Aelteren  nach  einander  mit  ihren 
Heerden  fortgezogen  und  selbststandig  geworden  sind."  **  On  trouve 
une  pareiUe  coutume  en  Bretagne  dims  le  duche  de  Rohan,  oil  elle  a 
lieu  pour  les  rotures."  **  Utcfcchigin  (Feuerhiiter)  hiess  der  jiingste 
Sohn  bei  den  Mongolen,  als  erbend."  **  Item,  dass  Inn  der  herrschaft 
Pfirdt  gebreuchig  das  under  den  geschwisterigen  und  ehelicher  geburt 
der  jiingst  son  seines  Vathers  seligen  hofreite  oder  behausung  besitzet." 
"Le  droit  de  Juveigneurie  etait  general  dans  la  Haute- Alsace  (Bon- 
valot)."  **  C'etait  le  plus  jeune  fils,  qui  h^ritait  de  la  propriety  patemeUe 
dans  le  pays  Grimbei^ghe  en  Brabant.'' 

For  an  instance  of  the  accompaniment  of  compiled  facts 
with  a  theory  to  account  for  them,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  Dr.  Bastian  collects  evidence  as  to  that  frequent  but 
perplexing  custom  among  savages  and  barbarians  which 
prohibits  parents-in-law  from  looking  at  or  speaking  to  their 
children-in-law,  and  even  compels  them  to  go  through  an 
absurd  pretence  of  not  seeing  one  another.  On  this,  he 
makes  (p.  169)  the  suggestion  (as  to  which  we  express  no 
opinion  except  that  it  is  ingenious)  that  the  practice  dates 
from  an  earlier  state  of  the  marriage-law,  in  which  the  wife 
was  the  property  not  of  the  individual  husband,  but  of  the 
family ;  so  that  under  changed  social  conditions,  the  wife  of 
the  individual  is  practically  secured  in  her  rights,  though 
formally  her  very  existence  is  ignored. 

Speaking  in  the  name  of  ethnologists  generally,  we  may 
venture  to  ask  Dr.  Bastian,  in  his  future  publications,  to 
give  not  less  but  more  liberally  the  theories  and  generalisa- 
tions on  which  not  merely  their  convenient  use  but  their 
scientific  value  so  much  depends.  In  the  Bdtrdge  and  the 
Ethnologische  Forschungm,  the  absence  of  scheme,  table  of 
contents,  and  index,  must  make  their  matter  only  available 
to  the  few  readers  who  will  go  through  them  for  the  purpose 
of  extracting  such  passages  as  bear  on  their  own  particular 
lines  of  research.  Edward  B.  Tvlor. 


Air  and  Rain :  the  Beginnings  of  a  Ohemloal  Climatology. 
By  R.  Angus  Smith,  F.R.S.    Longmans. 

This  work  is  the  partial  fulfilment  of  a  task  undertaken  by 
Dr.  Smith  more  than  eight  years  ago;  we  say  partial, 
because  it  consists  of  a  reproduction  of  a  number  of  separate 


papers  and  notes,  some  of  them  published  originally  in  the 
author's  official  reports,  others  read  before  various  scientific 
bodies.  It  is  more  a  collection  of  individual  investigations 
than  a  scientific  treatise  exhibiting  a  definite  plan,  and  the 
mutual  connection  of  its  several  parts  is  far  from  clear. 
Thus  we  find  under  the  heading  of  Rain  a  discussion  of 
the  determination  of  organic  matter  in  the  air,  a  problem 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  rain.  It  is  evident  that  the 
text-book  of  this  important  subject  has  yet  to  be  written. 

After  saying  thus  much,  we  can  bear  full  and  free  testimony 
to  the  value  of  what  the  author  has  given  us,  and  the  pains 
which  he  has  taken  to  throw  light  on  subjects  hitherto  so 
neglected,  although  of  such  vital  interest  to  all  The  general 
idea  of  air  as  taught  in  chemical  text-books  is  that  there  is 
practically  no  appreciable  diiSerence  in  composition  between 
the  purest  country  air  and  the  worst  we  find  in  towns,  as 
the  percentage  differences  as  regards  oxygen  are  all  in  the 
second  decimal  place.  Almost  all  "open'*  air  which  Dr. 
Smith  has  tested  contains  20*9  per  cent  of  oxygen  ;  but  in 
close  confined  places  he  finds  considerably  less,  viz.  207 
in  the  pit  of  a  theatre,  and  even  18*27  in  o^^  mine  specimen, 
the  worst  he  has  ever  tested.  Here  then  he  takes  his  stand, 
and  deals  almost  exclusively  with  these  small  quantities, 
which  he  makes  more  worthy  of  notice  by  quoting  them  as 
parts  of  a  million.     As  he  says  : — 

'*  Some  people  will  probably  enquire  why  we  give  attention  to  such 
minute  quantities — ^between  29*980  and  29*999 — thinking  these  small 
differences  can  in  no  way  affect  us.  A  little  more  or  less  oxygen  might 
not  affect  us ;  but  supposing  its  place  occupied  by  hurtful  matter,  we 
must  not  look  on  the  amount  as  too  small.  Subtracting  '980  from  '999, 
we  have  a  difference  of  190  in  a  million.  In  a  gallon  of  water  there 
are  70,000  grains  ;  let  us  put  into  it  an  impurity  at  the  rate  of  190  in 
1,000,000,  it  amounts  to  13*3  grains  in  a  gallon.  This  amount  would  be 
considered  enormous  if  it  consisted  of  putrefying  matter,  or  any  organic 
matter  usually  found  in  waters.  But  we  drink  only  a  comparatively 
small  quantity  of  water,  and  the  whole  13  grains  would  not  be  swal- 
lowed in  a  day,  whereas  we  take  into  our  lungs  from  1000  to  2000 
gallons  of  air  daily." 

The  most  important  impurity  is  carbonic  acid,  and  of  its 
amounts  in  various  places  we  have  copious  tables.  From 
these  we  learn  that  when  people  speak  of  good  ventilation 
in  dwelling-houses,  they  mean^  without  knowing  ity  air  with 
not  less  than  '07  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid.  The  mean  amounts 
breathed  ordinarily  vary  between  1*45,  the  average  of  several 
tunnels  in  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  and  -033,  the  pro- 
portion on  the  Scotch  hills.  It  is  not  the  carbonic  acid 
in  these  small  amounts  which  renders  the  air  unpleasant  to 
us.  In  towns  it  is  no  doubt  sulphurous  acid,  but  generally 
it  is  organic  matter  and  gases  arising  from  putrefaction,  or 
from  the  ordinary  processes  of  animal  life.  During  a  visit 
to  a  soda-water  manufactory,  the  author  found  an  atmo- 
sphere containing  0*19  of  carbonic  acid  "  very  agreeable  and 
not,  at  least  in  half  an  hour,  to  be  distinguished  from  pure 
air."  By  other  experiments  in  a  closed  lead  chamber  he 
had  breathed  much  worse  air  than  even  this  was,  and  as 
he  says : — 

**  We  are  not  yet  able  to  say  that  0*19  of  carbonic  acid  caused  no 
physiological  effect ;  the  absence  of  an  effect  which  the  sense  of  smell 
could  detect  did  not  hinder  a  very  remarkable  lowering  of  the  pulse 
when  air  containing  nearly  4  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  was  breathed. 
Here  however  a  step  is  distinctly  gained.  We  owe  our  discomfort  to 
organic  matter :  although  this  has  been  said  for  years,  it  is  not  anywhere 
so  fully  proved  as  by  the  several  facts  now  gained." 

When  we  come  to  metalliferous  mines,  however,  we  find 
very  diflferent  values  for  the  composition  of  the  air  from  that 
prevailing  above  ground  Thus,  out  of  339  analyses  made 
by  the  author,  the  average  was  20*26  per  cent  of  oxygen, 
thus  showing  a  deficiency  of  7390  in  a  million,  and  only 
eleven  per  cent  of  the  specimens  could  be  called  normal  air. 

"The  state  of  these  mines  must  exceed  all  that  we  who  live  above 
ground  can  comprehend.    We  enter  gradually  and-fiannoryarra'cll 
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judge  :  if  we  leapt  from  the  pure  air  into  a  close  end  in  an  instant,  we 
should  recoil  with  horror/' 

We  next  have  a  theoretical  calculation  of  what  the  real 
composition  of  mine  atmosphere  must  be,  supposing  a  given 
amount  of  powder  to  be  burnt  in  the  day,  followed  by  a 
notice  of  the  microscopical  examination  of  the  solid  contents 
of  the  air,  most  of  which  are  crystals  of  nitre,  &c.  from  the 
powder. 

Among  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  book  is  the 
account  of  the  personal  experiments  made  in  a  closed  lead 
chamber. 

**  After  staying  in  the  chamber  for  lOO  minutes,  the  air  had  an  un- 
pleasant flavour  or  smell,  and  I  came  out :  three  persons  entered  at 
once,  and  pronounced  it  very  bad ;  I  entered  after  a  minute,  and  found 
it  extremely  bad.  It  seemed  to  me,  however,  that  we  are  frequently 
exposed  to  air  equally  bad,  although  I  have  not  found  any  daily  life  so 
much  deprived  ojfits  oxygen  as  this  must  have  been — reduced,  that  is,  to 
20  per  cent." 

After  an  experiment  on  the  combustion  of  candles,  Dr. 
Smith  says : — 

"  We  entered  with  candles  and  a  spirit  lamp.  The  lights  were  soon 
extinguished,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to  rekindle  them  with 
matches:  wooden  matches  were  used,  they  refused  to  ignite.  Still 
we  breathed  without  difficulty  at  first,  but  a  gradual  feeling  of  discom- 
fort appeared,  of  a  kind  which  is  not  easily  described  :  it  was  restlessness 
and  anxiety  without  pain,  whilst  the  breathing  increased  in  rapidity. 
Afterwards  gas  was  lighted,  and  it  burnt  with  ^illiancy." 

They  stayed  in  the  chamber  till  the  gas  went  out,  when  a 
feeling  of  £iintness  came  on ;  beyond  this,  and  a  feeling  of 
closeness,  nothing  detrimental  could  be  detected  by  the 
senses.  A  specimen  of  the  air  taken  a  few  seconds  after 
the  door  was  opened  contained  17*45  per  cent  of  oxygen. 

Dr.  Smith  speaks  of  the  constant  struggle  between  our 
requirements  of  warmth  and  of  ventilation,  showing  how 
putrefaction  goes  on  but  slowly  up  to  54^,  then  a  sudden 
change  is  noticed,  and  it  proceeds  exactly  as  the  temperature 
rises,  not  ceasing  at  a  little  above  130^  According  as  the 
temperature  rises  within  any  limits  natural  to  this  country, 
the  necessity  for  ventilation  is  felt 

"  It  is  therefore  not  right  to  demand  as  much  air  for  ventilation  on  a 
cold  day  as  a  warm.  The  diemical  action,  and  with  it  the  feelings, 
demand  warmth  first  above  all  things.  It  is  the  very  first  thing,  and 
no  function  can  go  on  without  it  You  may  live  for  hours,  days,  or 
years,  in  badly  ventilated  places  with  more  or  less  discomfort  and 
danger ;  but  a  draught  of  cold  air  may  kill  you  like  a  sword,  almost 
-instantly." 

We  can  only  allude  here  to  the  author's  proposed  method 
of  "  minimetric  analyses,"  viz. — the  testing  air  by  shaking  it 
in  a  bottle  with  lime-water,  and  remembering  the  character 
of  the  precipitate  formed,  but  he  gives  a  very  practical  and 
useful  rule. 

'*Za  us  keep  our  rooms  so  that  the  air  gives  no  precipitate  when  a 
10}  0%,  bottle  full  is  shaken  with  half  an  ounce  of  clear  lime-water,*^ 

The  second  portion  of  the  work  has  reference  to  rain,  and 
it  is  chiefly  made  up  of  tabular  matter,  introduced  with  very 
little  discussion.  The  author  treats  of  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  rain,  as  given  in  the  "Alkali  Report  for  1868," 
and  justifies  his  views  by  109  tables  of  analyses  of  rain, 
principally  from  the  United  Kingdom  ;  the  first  few  of  these 
tables  do  not  give  absolute  amounts,  but  are  comparative 
only,  some  one  locality,  in  several  instances  Valencia,  as  a 
typical  sea-coast  place,  being  taken  as  the  unit 

The  rain  from  the  sea  contains  chiefly  common  salt,  but 
that  this  does  not  arise  from  spray  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
it  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  sulphates  to  chlorides  than 
is  found  in  sea-water.  Sulphates  increase  inland,  and  rise 
very  high  in  large  towns,  and  when  the  sulphuric  acid 
increases  more  rapidly  than  the  ammonia,  the  air  becomes 
acid.  Free  acid  is  always  traceable  to  combustion  or  manu- 
facturing processes;  but  as  in  manufacturing  districts  the 


chlorides  and  sulphates  may  become  neutral,  acidity  of  itself 
is  not  a  safe  test 

The  plates  of  crystals  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  rain- 
water are  very  interesting.  London  rain  leaves  a  mass  of 
needle-shaped  crystals  which  yield  chloride  of  ammonium 
by  sublimation.  Manchester  shows  similar  needles  with  the 
addition  of  coal  dust,  oxide  of  iron,  and  organic  matter. 
Newcastle  rain  gives  crystals  of  Glauber's  salt,  and  rain  from 
the  west  coast  of  Scotland  common  salt  Of  course  these 
results  are  not  strictly  comparative,  as  the  degree  of  con- 
centration of  the  solutions  is  not  uniform. 

The  results  obtained  by  the  analysis  of  air  led  Dr.  Smith 
to  adopt  an  artificial  method  of  collecting  the  impurities  of 
the  air  by  means  of  water.  This  is  what  he  calls  "air- 
washing."  He  fills  a  bottle  containing  a  little  pure  water 
with  the  air  to  be  examined,  and  shakes  it  By  this  means 
he  collects  all  the  foreign  bodies  in  the  air,  and  can  accumu- 
late a  sufficient  quantity  for  examination  by  repeating  the 
operation  with  fresh  bottlefiils  of  air.  This  then  is  a  most 
practical  and  useful  process  for  all  sanitary  inspectors,  as  it 
is  so  simple,  requiring  hardly  any  apparatus.  The  results  are 
extremely  satisfactory,  showing  very  considerable  accordance 
with  each  other  when  the  operation  is  repeated  under 
similar  conditions. 

The  book  concludes  with  a  number  of  short  notes  on 
various  points  discussed  in  the  body  of  the  work,  and  some 
remarks  on  smoke  and  ventilation.  The  former  of  diese  are  • 
out  of  place,  as  they  clash  with  some  of  his  earlier  state- 
ments— a  natural  defect,  and  one  almost  unavoidable  when 
so  busy  a  man  as  Dr.  Smith  puts  the  results  of  his  current 
labours  into  the  form  of  a  text-book.  R.  H.  Scott. 


Notes  0/  Scientific  Work, 

Physics. 

The  Colour  of  the  Metals. — The  rays  thrown  off  from  a  coloured 
object  are  mixed  more  or  less  with  white  rays,  because  the  light  illumi- 
nating the  object  is  incompletely  decomposed.  The  colour  of  a  brightly 
polished  metallic  surface  is  usually  invisible,  because  the  coloration 
due  to  decomposed  light  is  disguised  by  the  more  powerful  reflected 
light.  As  moreover  attempts  to  develop  the  actual  colour  of  a  metallic 
suriace  by  reflecting  white  light  a  great  many  times  from  it  fail  through 
the  loss  of  the  coloured  light  by  dispersion,  Seeley  has  proposed  a 
modification  of  the  experiment  As,  when  white  light  is  decomposed, 
the  reflected  coloured  ray  is  complementary  to  that  which  is  transmitted 
or  absorbed,  he  recommends  the  examination  of  solutions  of  metals  in 
a  fluid  that  is  without  chemical  action  on  them.  For  the  alkalme 
metals  he  used  dry  liquid  ammonia,  in  which  they  slowly  dissolve, 
forming  a  solution  that  appears  blue  by  transmitted  light ;  and  he  con- 
cludes therefore  that  the  colour  of  these  metals  by  reflected  light  is  red 
like  copper.    (Der  Naturforscher,  No.  36,  289.) 

It  is  announced  in  the  Journal  de  Sidle  that  Donati  has  constructed 
a  spectroscope  of  twenty-five  prisms,  which  shows  only  the  line  C  aAd 
a  smdl  portion  of  the  red  oii  either  side  of  the  line.  This  instrumefll, 
which  enabled  him  to  detect  the  line  C  on  the  centre  of  a  solar  s()Ot, 
will  be  used  for  examining  not  only  the  protuberances  of  the  edge,  but 
more  particuUrly  those  on  the  disc  of  the  sun. 

The  Ultra- Violet  Rays  of  the  Speotrum.— Though  under  ordinary 
conditions  only  the  portion  of  the  spectrum  which  lies  between  A  and  H 
is  visible  to  the  eye,  it  has  been  found  by  Sekulic  that  the  rays  beyond 
the  violet  are  distinctly  seen  if  direct  suiilight  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  the 
prism.  Fraunhofer's  lines  as  far  as  the  N  group  make  their  appear- 
ance, and  the  M  group  comes  out  so  clearly  that  its  third  broad  line  can 
be  easily  covered  with  the  wire  of  the  telescope.  The  N  group  is 
somewhat  indistinct,  only  the  bright  bands  being  identified.  The 
colour  of  this  light  is  pale-blue  or  silver-gray.  When  examined  with 
blue  glass,  this  portion  of  the  spectrum  resembles  a  pale-blue  vapour,  at 
the  background  of  which  lie  the  dark  lines  ;  by  usmg  a  violet  glass,  it 
appears  as  a  silver-gray  band  with  the  lines  on  a  completely  dark  field. 
The  lines  of  this  very  refrangible  portion  of  the  spectrum  agree  most 
completely  with  those  of  the  photographic  spectrum  given  in  Miiller's 
Lehrbuch  der  Physik,    (Archives  des  Sciences^  No.  175,  237.) 

The  Generation  of  Electricity  by  a  Current  of  Water.—Zollner 
has  ascribed  the  production  of  the  electric  currents  of  thej^rth  tQ^the 
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incandescent  molten  masses  in  motion  beneath  the  crust  which  generate 
currents  in  the  direction  of  their  own  motion  ;  and  he  has  expressed  the 
opinion  that  all  current-movements  of  fluids,  especially  when  in  contact 
with  solid  bodies,  are  to  some  extent  accompanied  with  currents  of 
electricity  that  have  the  same  direction  as  the  fluids  themselves. 
ZoUner  inserted  the  ends  of  the  copper  wires  of  a  very  delicate 
galvanometer  of  Sauerwald  just  within  the  wall  of  a  caoutchouc  tube 
conveying  a  stream  of  water,  and  observed  a  deflection  of  several 
degrees  of  the  scale,  thereby  indicating  the  existence  of  a  current 
whose  direction  is  that  of  the  water.  The  greater  the  distance  between 
the  ends  of  the  wires — which,  by  the  way,  need  not  be  exposed  to 
the  force  of  the  current,  but  may  be  replaced  by  metallic  plates 
lying  against  the  wall  of  the  tube — the  stronger  the  deflection  of  the 
needle.  While  recently  repeatmg  Zollner's  experiments,  Beetz  obtained 
{Poggendorjp s  AnnaUn,  No.  7,  486)  similar  results,  but  found  that  the 
currents  have  a  much  simpler  origin.  The  needle  is  deflected  so  long 
as  the  reservoir  in  which  the  w^ater  falls  is  not  isolated.  The  metal 
tap,  the  stream  of -water,  and  the  reservoir,  in  fact,  form  a  voltaic 
element  (brass,  water,  lead)  whose  current  it  is  which  deflects  the 
needle.  By  tilling  the  reservoir,  and  dipping  the  free  end  of  the  tube, 
also  fllled,  into  it,  the  current  is  observed  though  the  water  be  shut  off, 
nor  does  any  change  take  place  when  the  tap  is  opened.  By  simply 
inverting  the  position  of  the  tube,  the  direction  of  the  current  is 
reversed :  this  is  observed  to  be  the  case  with  or  without  a  flow  of 
water.  If  the  reservoir  be  isolated,  no  current  is  formed ;  this  is  so 
whether  the  water  be  allowed  to  flow  or  not.  When  tap  and  reservoir 
are  of  zinc,  no  current  is  produced  with  or  without  a  flow  of  water,  and 
with  or  without  isolation  of  the  reservoir.  According  to  Beetz's 
observations,  then,  no  electricity  is  generated  by  a  stream  of  water. 

The  Susceptibility  of  the  Eye  to  VariatioBB  in  Intensity  of 
Colour. — The  human  eye,  it  is  found,  is  over  a  considerably  wide 
range  susceptible  to  changes  of  brilliancy  of  white  light,  when  the 
differences  are  equal  fractional  parts  of  the  total  luminous  effect.  £x- 
^periment  has  shown  that  on  an  average  a  change  of  one-hundredth  of  the 
total  luminous  effect,  or  even  under  favourable  circumstances  from 
^th  to  y^th,  can  be  recognised.  Dobrowolsky  has  experimented  with 
the  various  colours  of  the  spectrum  {Der  Naturforschir^  No.  24,  193), 
and  determined  the  limit  of  susceptibility  of  the  eye  to  changes  of  bril- 
liancy in  each  instance.  He  finds  it  to  be  for  red,  at  A  A,  at  B  JL., 
and  at  C  -|^- ;  for  orange,  betwen  C  and  D,  -^^ ;  for  golden  yellow, 
at  D,  —J-  ;  for  green,  between  D  and  E,  'J^ ;  for  bluish-green,  between 
^  ^^  ^'  67^'  ^^^  cyanogen-blue,  at  F,  ^ ;  for  indigo,  near  G,  ^ ; 
and  for  violet,  between  G  and  H,  ^  and  at  H,  JL^  at  which  point  the 
intensity  of  the  light  fails.  These  numbers  show  that  the  susceptibility 
of  the  eye  to  these  changes  of  brilliancy  increases  continuously  as  we 
pass  from  red  to  violet,  being  in  the  case  of  the  latter  colour  from  ten 
to  twenty  tinaes  what  it  is  with  the  red.  These  observations  agree 
with  what  has  been  noticed  by  Helmholtz,  that  by  a  proportional 
decrease  of  illumination  of  brilliantly  coloured  surfaces  the  red  fades 
from  sight  more  rapidly  and  sooner  than  the  blue. 

Oonversion  of  Vis  Viva  into  Heat— It  is  w^  known  that  a  fall 
of  temperature  is  recorded  when  a  current  of  compressed  air  is  driven 
aeainst  the  face  of  a  thermo-pile.  Volpicelli  {PoggmdarJPs  Annalm, 
No.  6,  305),  on  allowing  air  which  had  been  cooled  to  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature to  escape  from  a  pressure  of  four  atmospheres  against  a  thermo- 
pile, noticed  three  effects.  When  the  nozzle  was  near  the  pile,  a  rise  of 
temperature  was  remarked ;  when  it  was  removed  to  some  distance,  a 
fjedl  of  temperature  was  observed ;  and  when  it  occupied  an  intennediate 
position,  the  needle  remained  motionless.  The  causes  of  these  varia- 
tions of  temperature  are  of  three  kinds  :  one  arises  from  the  destruction 
of  the  vis  viva  of  the  air ;  a  second  is  brought  about  by  the  condensa^ 
tion  of  the  molecules  of  air  in  the  pores  of  the  metal  of  the  pile ;  and  a 
third  is  due  to  the  expansion  of  the  molecules  during  their  passage. 
The  first  two  causes  produce  a  rise,  the  third  a  fall  of  temperature. 
The  movement  of  the  needle  will  show  whether  the  first  two  causes  of 
variation  are  greater,  equal  to,  or  less  than  the  third.  Volpicelli's 
observations  accord  with  those  already  described  by  Tyndall  in  his 
lectures  on  Heat. 

Thermo-eleotrio  Characters  of  Crystals.— H.  Hankel  has  made 
an  examination  {Der  Naturforscher^  No.  22,  177)  of  the  nature  of  the 
electricity  developed  in  ciystals,  especially  in  topaz,  by  a  rise  or  fall  of 
temperature,  and  has  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions :  I.  The 
themto-electricity  of  a  crystal  is  not  directly  due  to  hemimorphism,  but 
appears  to  be  a  property  of  all  crystals  where  other  physical  chajracters 
favour  its  development  and  accumulation.  2.  As  in  crystals  that  are 
not  hemimorphous  the  terminations  of  one  and  the  sanoke  axis  are 
crystallographically  similar,  these  crystals  have  similar  electrical  cha- 
racters, or,  in  other  words,  exhibit  the  same  polarity,  provided  their 
development  is  actually  the  same.  3.  The  distribution  of  electricity  on 
crystals  that  are  not  hemimorphous  depends  not  alone  on  their  mole- 
cular structure,  but  also  on  exterior  form,  and  may  by  any  change 
« occurring  thereon  undergo  modification.    4.  As  hemimorphism  is  to 


be  regarded  as  an  exceptional  case  in  crystallography,  the  development 
of  opposite  electricities  at  the  two  ends  of  the  axis,  a  direct  result  of 
hemimorphic  structure,  is  likewise  exceptional.  An  alteration  of  the 
outer  form  of  hemimorphic  crystals  appears  to  cause  no  quantitative 
change  in  the  distribution  of  electricity,  which  appears  therefore  to  be 
materially  conditioned  by  want  of  symmetry  in  the  molecule. 

Development  of  Heat  by  Friction  of  Liquids  with  Solid  Bodies. 
— O.  Maschke  (Fogg.  AnnaUn,  No.  7,  431)  has  carefully  investigated 
the  rise  of  temperature  which  is  observed  when  amorphous  silicic  acid 
is  moistened  with  water  and  other  liquids.  Of  his  results  a  few  require 
mention.  Amorphous  silicic  acid  which  had  been  moistened  with 
water,  and  so  far  dried  that  it  had  the  appearance  of  porcelain,  and 
contained  39*8  per  cent,  of  water,  showed  a  rise  in  temperature  from 
15°  C.  to  le^^'S  ;  silicic  acid,  HjSijOj,  rose  from  15°  to  to  21^-5.  Silica 
which  had  been  strongly  heated  and  afterwards  exposed  to  a  very  damp 
atmosphere  rose  from  19^  to  22^.  Silica  which  had  been  strongly  heated 
and  allowed  to  cool  over  sulphuric  acid  rose  from  i(P  to  23°'8  when 
water  was  added ;  another  portion  of  the  substance  moistened  with 
benzol  rose  from  19^7  to  24°'$  ;  a  further  quantity  treated  with  oil  of 
almonds  showed  a  rise  from  20° '5  to  26^'5 ;  and  a  fourth  portion 
moistened  with  sulphuric  acid  of  the  specific  gravity  1*841  rose  from 
I9°'2  to  33^*5.  About  20  grammes  were  taken  in  each  case,  and  the 
bulb  of  the  thermometer  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  powder.  Glass 
and  quartz  reduced  to  a  similarly  fine  state  of  division,  on  being 
moistened  with  water,  showed  no  rise  of  temperature  that  could  be 
detected  by  the  ordinary  means. 

The  Heat  Speotra  of  Sunlight  aikl  the  Iilmellghl— In  an  elaborate 
paper  on  this  subject  by  S.  Lamansky  in  Fogg.  AnnaUn,  No.  6,  200, 
the  author,  on  comparing  the  position  of  the  maxima  of  heat-eflfect  in 
the  two  spectra  obtained  from  flint-glass  prisms,  finds  that  the  source 
of  less  heat-intensity  attains  a  maximum  heat-effect  in  rays  of  greater 
wave-length  than  is  the  case  with  the  more  powerful  source  of  heat. 
He  determined  the  absorptive  powers  of  water,  glass,  mica,  calcite, 
quartz,  &c.,  and  established  the  truth  in  eacETinstance  of  what  Melloni 
had  previously  observed  with  water  :  that  the  ultra-red  rays  on  their 
passage  through  transparent  substances  suffer  a  loss  which  increases  as 
the  refr^gibiUty  of  the  rays  themselves  diminishes. 

Explosions  in  Flour  Mills.-- An  interesting  article  in  The  Engineer 
of  30th  August,  p.  145,  having  this  heading,  gives  the  results  of  an 
enquiry  conducted  by  Professor  Rankine  and  Dr.  Macadam  on  behalf  of 
the  fire  insurance  offices  into  the  circumstances  which  probably  led  to 
the  explosion  at  the  Tradeston  Flour  Mills,  near  Glasgow,  in  July  last 
The  primary  cause  of  the  explosion  was  the  accidents  stoppage  of  the 
feed  of  a  pair  of  stones,  which  led  to  their  becoming  heated  and  striking 
fire.  This  inflamed  the  finely  divided  dust  dilfiised  through  the  air  of 
the  exhaust  conduits,  the  fire  passing  on  to  the  exhaust  box.  The 
sudden  ignition  of  the  extremely  inflammable  dust  difiused  through 
the  air  would  produce  a  very  high  temperature,  and  would  necesasaruy 
be  accompanied  by  a  gust  and  sudden  increase,  in  pressure  and  bulk, 
of  the  gaseous  products  of  the  combustion.  The  effect  of  this  ex* 
plosion  was  to  burst  the  exhaust  box,  and  allow  a  diffusion  of  dust  and 
name  through  the  mill.  A  second  explosion  was  the  consequence, 
and  the  mill  was  reduced  to  ruins.  The  authors  determined  by  direct 
experiment  the  interesting  fact  that  this  mixture  of  air  aud  dust,  when 
in. the  proportion  best  suited  by  theory  to  cause  an  explosion,  produces, 
by  being  nred  in  a  limited  space,  a  pressure  of  eight  atmospheres. 


GeoiGgy. 

Fossil  Vertebrates  ftom.  the  Niobrara  and  Upper  Ifisaoiul — 
Prof.  Leidy  has  founded  a  species  of  lion,  FeOs  augushts^  on  several 
teeth  and  fragments  of  jaws  discovered  by  Dr.  Hayden  at  the  Loup 
Fork  of  the  Niobrara,  Nebraska.  The  most  characteristic  specimen  is 
an  upper  sectional  molar  about  as  large  as  that  of  the  Bengal  tiger. 
He  also  describes  one  of  the  caudal  vertebrae  of  an  animal  related  to 
FU$U>sanrus  and  Discosaurus ;  and  regarding  the  spedmen  as  probably 
representing  a  genus  different  from  those  mentioned,  he  proposes  for 
the  species  the  name  Oligosipms  grandaevm.  Another  specimen  ob- 
tained by  Dr.  Hayden  in  the  "  Black  Foot  country,^*  at  the  head  of  the 
Missouri,  has  the  appearance  of  having  formed  |)art  of  the  dermal 
armour  of  a  huge  saurian,  or  possibly  of  an  animal  allied  to  the 
armadillo.  Accompanying  this  specimen  is  a  distal  phalanx,  which 
may  belong  to  the  same  species,  named,  lyiostem  omaiut.  {Froc. 
Acad,  Nat.  Sc,  Fhiiad,  April) 

A  New  Arachnide  from  the  Coal-measures  of  Lanoaahire. — 
In  the  Geological  Magazine  for  September,  p.  385,  Mr.  H.  Woodward 
gives  a  description  of  a  new  species  of  Arachntde  found  in  the  day- 
ironstone  nodules  of  the  Lancashire  Coal-measures,  which  is  remarkable 
for  the  close  relationship  it  bears  to  a  species  of  arachnide,  ArchUarbut 
rotuttdatust  Scudder,  from  the  Coal-measures  of  Grundy  Co.,  Illinois. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  how  many  of  the  old  forms  of  life  from  the  Car- 
boniferous series  of  North  America  occur  also  with  us,  under  similar 
conditions  of  fossilisation*  in  the  clay-ironstone  nodules  of  the  Coal- 
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measures.    Mr.  Woodward  proposes  for  this  new  species  the  name  of 
Archiiarbus  sub-ovalis. 

The  Divisions  of  the  Chalk  Formation.— At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  British  Association,  Prof.  E.  Hubert  proposed  a  new  classification 
of  this  formation,  which  will  embrace  the  deposits  on  both  sides  of  the 
Channel.  He  names  each  bed  after  a  characteristic  fossil,  and  taking 
the  Gault  as  the  natural  base  of  the  Chalk,  classes  the  overlying  beds, 
in  ascending  order,  as  follow  : — i.  CraU  glauconieuse  (Upper  Green- 
sand  and  Grey  Chalk) ;  2.  CraU  h  Inoceramus  labiatus  (Chalk  marl, 
chalk  without  flints,  and  part  of  the  chalk  with  flints) ;  3.  Craie  h 
Micraster  cor-testudinarium  (part  of  the  chalk  with  flints)  j  4.  Craie  a 
Micraster  cor-angidnum  (chalk  with  flints) ;  5.  Craie  h  Belemnitella 
mucronata  (Norwich  chalk).  Between  the  first  and  second  divisions 
come  the  Sandstones  of  the  Maine,  and  between  the  second  and  third 
division  lies  the  Hippurite  limestone.  For  a  series  of  papers  on  the 
classification  of  the  cretaceous  rocks  according  to  all  the  various  leading 
geologists,  compiled  with  great  care  and  labour  by  Mr.  Davidson,  see 
GeoL  Mag.  1869,  vol.  vi.  pp.  162,  199,  251,  300. 

The  Primordial  Group  of  Canada.— The  St.  John's,  or  Primordial, 
bed,  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  formations  originally  recognised  as 
distinguished  from  the  adjacent  beds  by  Mr.  Matthew,  was  first  proved 
to  be  Primordial  by  Prof.  C.  F.  Hartt.  His  discoveries  with  regard  to 
the  fossils,  added  to  those  previously  obtained,  enabled  him  to  an- 
nounce this  conclusion  with  full  confidence,  the  species  of  lAngula^ 
Paradoxides,  AgytostuSf  Conocephalites^  Obolellae,  &c.  placing  it  beyond 
doubt.  The  formation  mainly  consists  of  shales,  and  is  stated  to  be 
over  2000  feet  in  thickness.  It  occurs  in  southern  New  Brunswick,  in 
the  depression  extending  from  the  city  of  St  John  by  way  of  the  Loch 
Lomond  lakes  to  Hammond  river,  in  the  valley  of  the  Kennebecasis 
and  St.  John's  rivers,  in  St.  John's  and  Northern  Kii^s  counties,  and 
perhaps  also  in  the  Nerepis  valley,  as  well  as  at  some  oti^er  points. 
The  strata  of  these  districts  are  described  in  detail  in  the  Rfiport  of  Pror 
gress  for  1870-71  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada. 

Trachyte-porphyry  of  Antrim.— At  the  last  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  Prof.  E.  Hull  read  a  paper  on  the  trachyte-porphyries  of 
the  north  of  Ireland  and  the  county  of  Antrim,  which  constitute  a 
group  of  eminences  about  four  miles  to  the  north  of  the  town  ol 
Ajitrim.  The  tops  of  these  hills  are  formed  of  basalt  capping  the 
trachyte  rocks,  and  it  is  supposed  that  basalt  covers  in  the  whole  of 
the  trachytic  area ;  as  the  survey  of  the  district  is  incomplete,  the 
aetual  limits  have  not  been  determined  in  every  direction.  The  rock 
ooDsists  fi;eDerally  of  a  nearly  white  or  grey  fdspathic  base,  with 
iildiyidttar  crystals  of  sanidine^  a  tricUnic;  feUpar,  grains  of  smoked 
quartz,  and  rarely  a  little  mica.  In  some  places  the  granules  of  silica 
are  exceedingly  abundant,  giving  the  rock  the  appearance  of  rhyolite 
or  perlyte  as  described  by  v.  Cotta,  and  minute  crystalline  grains  of 
magnetite  are  seen  in  a  microscopic  section.  It  is  in  this  form  that 
the  iron  found  by  analysis  probably  occurs.  No  passage  or  gradation 
between  the  basalts  and  the  trachytes  is  met  with,  and  as  each  has  been 
erupted  and  spread  out  in  sheets,  they  exhibit  a  laminated  or  bedded 
structure,  which  enables  the  observer  to  determine  their  relative  posi- 
tions without  much  difficulty.  At  several  points  the  trachytic  porpnyry 
15  observed  to  dip  beneath  the  basaltic  rocks  of  the  neighbourhood;  and 
observations  on  its  direction  tend  to  show  that  the  trachyte  is  the  older. 
Basearohes  on  Fosail  Cruataoea.— Mr.  Henry  Woodward  stated^ 
in  the  sixth  report  of  the  committee  for  the  prosecution  of  these  re- 
searches presented  to  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  that 
since  last  year  he  had  cqmpleted  his  monograph  on  the  Eurypterida. 
that  on  the  Xiphosnra  alone  being  required  to  make  the  histoiy  of  the 
Merostomata  complete,  four  4to  parts  on  this  order,  comprising  180 
pages  and  30  plates,  having  already  been  printed  by  the  Palaeonto- 
graphical  Society.  Mr.  Woodward  gives  some  interesting  information 
on  the  branchiae  of  CeraHocaris^  and  descriptions  of  three  new  forms  of 
Phyllopods  from  Dumfries ;  two  Limuli  from  the  Coal-measures  nam^ 
Prestwichia  Biriwelli  and  Bdlinurm  Konigiantu ;  a  new  Cape  trilon 
Inte  (Encrinurtis  crista-galU)  from  the  Cock's  Comb  Mountains, 
S.  Africa;  a  new  British  arachnide  {ArcAi/arbus  subovalis)  from  the 
Coal-measures ;  some  new  shore-crabs  from  the  Lower  Eocene,  Ports* 
mouth;  and  a  series  of  Miocene.  Crustacea  from  Malta.  Mr.  Wood- 
ward controverted  the  views  of  Haeckel  and  Dohrn  respecting  the 
systematic  position  of  the  Merostomata  among  the  Arthropoda,  and 
contended  that  they  should  for  the  present  be  retained  as  an  order  of 
tiie  class  Crustacea ;  he  illustrated  their  range,  and  that  of  the  entire 
sub-kingdom  of  Arthropoda,  by  a  diagram  exhibiting  the  first  appeamwe 
of  Myriapods,  Insects,  Arachnides,  and  Crustacea,  ^n  geological. time; 


Botany, 
FomuKUon  of  Oione  by  Plant0.~C  Belttcci  has.  contributed  to  the 
Gazetta  chimica  italiana  (i.  687)  a  note  on  this  subject.  The  ex* 
periments  of  Scoutetten,  Bineau,  Kosmann^  and  De  Luca  produced 
results  which  led  those  observers  to  infer  that  plants  are  sources  of 
ozone;  Cloez,  on  the  contrary,  appeared  to  show  conclusively  that  the 
oxone  was  due  to  other  causes.    He  passed  the  gase«>us  products  from 


the  plants  through  two  tubes  ranged  side  by  side,  and  containing  the 
iodized  test  paper ;  in  one  of  these,  which  was  exposed  to  the  action  of 
light,  the  test  paper  became  coloured,  while  in  the  other,  which  was 
screened  from  the  light,  it  remained  unaltered,  thus  indicating  that  the 
action  was  due,  not  to  ozone  evolved  from  the  plants,  but  to  the  effects 
of  moisture,  oxygen,  and  light  on  the  test  paper.  The  author  has 
carefully  repeated  the  experiments  of  Cloez,  and  has  devised  new  ones,  • 
in  one  of  which  he  introduced  into  a  large  Wolfe's  bottle  of  water 
saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  and  containing  a  small  quantity  of 
potassium  iodide  and  starch,  sprigs  and  leaves  of  the  following  plants  : 
—  Taxus  baccata^  Juniperus  virginiana^  Abies  vulgaris.  Thuja  orientalise 
Prunm  Lattro-cerasus,  Buxus  sempervirens,  and  Chara  foetida.  The 
apparatus  was  then  placed  in  bright  sunshine,  but  no  change  of  colour 
was  observed  in  the  liquid,  thereby  proving  that  the  green  parts  of 
plants  do  not  evolve  ozone  under  the  influence  of  the  solar  ra3rs. 

Bemarkable  Elastic  Force  of  Capsoiles.— At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Thomas 
Meehan  stated  that,  while  travelling  through  a  wood,  he  had  been 
struck  in  the  face  by  some  seeds  of  Hamanielis  virginica,  the  common 
witch-hazel  of  the  United  States.  He  gathered  a  quantity  of  the 
capsules  of  this  plant  in  order  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  projecting 
power  and  to  measure  its  force.  Laying  the  capsules  on  the  floor,  he 
found  the  seeds  were  thrown  generally  from  four  to  six  feet,  and  in  one 
instance  as  much  as  twelve  feet  The  cause  of  this  immense  projecting 
power  he  found  to  be  due  simply  to  the  contraction  of  the  homy 
albumen  which  surrounds  the  embryo.  The  seeds  are  oval,  and  are 
enclosed  in  a  smooth  bony  envelope  ;  and  when  the  albumen  has  burst 
and  expanded  sufficiently  to  get  just  beyond  the  middle  where  the 
embryo  narrows  again,  the  contraction  of  the  albumen  causes 
the  embryo  to  slip  out  with  force,  just  as  we  should  squeeze  out  a 
smooth  tapering  stone  between  the  finger  and  thumb. 

The  Decomposition  of  OarboBic  Add  by  Plants  in  Colotired 
Light. — Prillieux  and  Baranetzky  have  maintained  that  the  power  of 
plants  to  break  up  this  gas  is  dependent,  not  on  the  colour  of  the  light 
to  which  they  are  exposed,  but  on  the  degree  of  its  brilliancy.  'Hie 
incorrectness  of  this  tneory  has  been  established  by  Sachs  and  Pfeffer, 
and  a  recent  paper  by  the  latter  observer  read  before  the  Gesellschaft 
ZHT'  Befirderung  der  gesammten  Naturwissmschaften  in  Marburg 
{Botan,  Zeiiungt  Nos.  23  and  25),  gives  the  results  of  his  experiments 
on  this  question.  He  exposed  a  water-plant  in  turn  to  the  several  parts 
of  a  very  brilliant  and  extended  spectrum,  formed  of  concentrated  solar 
light,,  and  observed  the  number  of  bubbles  of  gas  given  off  from  the 
surface  iz;  a  given  time;  from  hi$.  results  he  £:ew  up  the  following^ 
table  :— 

Red  •     .    •    •    95*4  Blue     ....    aa'x 

Orange  .     •    •    63*0  Indigo ....    13*5 

Yellow   .     .     .  zoo'o  Violet  ....      7*1 

Green     •     .    •    37*9 

The  SiUoimn  of  Plaiit8.-<-Reoent  researches  have  demonstrated  the 
great  anal<^,  in  respect  to  chemical  character,  which  exists  between 
carbon  and  silicium.  Though  the  presence  of  silicic  add  in  the  ash  of 
plants  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  this 
substance  as  such  in  the  living  plant,  it  can  no  longer  be  denied  that  a 
portion  of  that  silica  may  be  due  to  the  combustion  of  organic  com* 
pounds  c<»itainiiig  silicium.  In  the  present  state  of  v^etable  physio- 
logy, such  a  hypothesis  caimot  but  meet  with  approval,  for,  on  the  one 
hand,  no  explanation  has  yet  been  offered  of  the  function  of  silica  in 
plants,  while  on  the  other  it  is  known  that  certain  plants  can  develop 
and  thrive  when  deprived  of  silicium.  If  the  chemist  should  show 
that  silicium  can  replay  carbon  in  plant'Structure,  much  light  will  be 
thrown  on^this  subject.  A  communication  by  A.  Ladenburg  {Ber, 
DeuU  Chem,  GeselL  Berlin,  No.  12,  568)  on  this  point  requires  notice, 
not  that  he  has  found  a  solution,  but  because  he  snows  the  direction  in 
which  it  must  be  sought  for.  He  first  endeavoured  to  ascertain  if  a 
small,  but  constantly  occuirinp^,  percentile  of  silicium  in  cellulose 
could  not  be  ascribed  to  a  siliaum-cellulose  or  a  similar  body*  Aflec 
impure  cellulose  had  been  treated  with  nitric  acid  and  potash  succes- 
sively, it  left  an  ash  containing  40  per  cent,  of  silica.  Pure  cellulose, 
in  the  form  of  Swedish  filter  pap^,  which  had  been  dissolved  in 
copper-ammonia  solution  and  preapitated  with  hydrochloric  add,  left 
fxom  o'li  to  o*  16  per  cent,  of  ash,  one-third  of  which  was  silica ;  the 
remaining  two-thirds,  however,  being  bases,  leaves  the  matter  doubtful. 
He  next  operated  on  Equisetum  arvense,  a  plant  containing  20  per 
cent,  of  ash,  one-fourth  of  which  is  silica.  Ai^er  treatment  with  strong 
add  and  pota^  the  amount  of  ash  fell  to  16  per  cent.,  of  which  one- 
tenth  is  silica.  In  testing  for  a  carburetted  silica,  analogous  to  silioo* 
proprionic  add,  in  the  allkaline  extract  he  obtained  a  body  consisting 
chiefly  of  pure  silidc  add,  which  on  combustion  gave  o'  i  per  cent  of 
carbonic  acid.  
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Philology. 

The  Development  of  Latin  Word  Fonnation.  [Di^  Eniwkkelung 
der  JJUeinischen  FortnenbUdung,  Von  Dr.  H.  Merguet]  Berlin  : 
Bomtraeger,  1870. 

The  Derivation  of  Verbal  Sndlnga  from  Auxiliary  Verbs.  [Die 
AbUitung  der  Verbalendungen  aus  Hilfsverben  und  die  Entstehung 
der  LaUiniscken  ^-Declination,    Von  demselben.]    Berlin  :  1871. 

The  treatise  of  which  the  title  stands  first  at  the  head  of  this 
article  is  an  attempt  to  account  for  the  origin  and  trace  the 
development  of  the  known  phenomena  of  Latin  grammatical 
formation.  For  his  facts  the  author  seems  to  have  drawn 
chiefly  upon  Neue,  Corssen,  and  Schuchardt,  nor  does  he 
make  any  profession  of  independent  research  in  this  direc- 
tion :  the  speculative  portion  of  the  book,  so  to  speak,  is 
therefore  the  most  important,  as  being  evidently  that  on 
which  the  writer  has  spent  most  of  his  pains  and  ingenuity. 
As  several  of  his  conclusions  are  seriously  at  variance  with 
the  views  hitherto  commonly  received  by  Latin  philologists, 
the  book  appears  to  have  provoked  a  good  deal  of  adverse 
criticism ;  and  the  tract  of  which  the  title  stands  second  is 
a  reply  to  the  objections  raised  by  various  scholars  (notably 
Corssen  and  G.  Curtius)  against  some  of  the  author's 
theories,  especially  his  theories  of  the  -^  or  fifth  declension, 
and  of  the  part  played  (according  to  common  opinion)  by 
auxiliary  verbs  in  forming  Latin  tenses. 

Let  us  take  the  question  of  the  -e  declension  first,  as 
Dr.  Merguet's  treatment  of  this  point  is  fairly  typical  of  his 
whole  method.  "  Its  origin  was,"  he  says  (p.  27),  "as  fol- 
lows :  From  the  feminine  stems  in  -/a,  belonging  to  the  first 
declension,  there  branched  off  collateral  forms  in  -ies.  In 
some  cases  -ia  remained  the  most  usual  form,  in  others  -ies 
was  preferred  and  -ia  given  up ;  in  the  latter  case  the  /  was 
consequently  lost,  and  finally  altogether  suppressed  through 
the  influence  of  the  accent"  {fames^  fides,  pUbes  standing 
ioxfamies^fidiesypiebies)',  "in  other  instances  it  was  some- 
times preserved  (e.g.  rabies) ,  in  others  partly  preserved  and 
partly  suppressed"  {faces  being  an  old  form  attested  by 
Paullus,  perhaps  iox  fades).  "  Subsequently  this  declension 
was  swelled  by  such  polysyllabic  consonantal  stems  as,  after 
dropping  their  characteristic  consonant,  still  ended  in  -iV 
(guiesydies),  and  the  monosyllabic  stems  which  by  this  means 
preserved  the  e  of  their  solitary  syllable." 


The  assumption  here  made  that  words  in  -ies  formed  the 
original  stock  of  the  fifth  declension  seems  somewhat  arbi- 
trary, especially  as  the  great  majority  of  words  with  that 
termination  consists  of  the  names  of  abstractions  (segnities^ 
&c.)  and  obviously  late  formations.     As  iox  fames,  fides,  and 
plebes,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  anything  like  certain  that  they 
originally  ended  in  -ies ;  nor  can  the  obscure  sentence  of 
Paullus  about  faces,  ^^ faces  antiqui  dicebant  ut  fides y*  be 
said  to  yield  more  than  problematical  evidence  about  a  col- 
lateral form  o^ fades.     The  monosyllables  res  and  spes  have 
as  good  a  right  as  any  words  in  -ies  to  be  considered  as 
originally  belonging  to  the  -e  declension.    As  for  dies,  there 
is  really  nothing  to  show  that  its  stem  was  not  die- :  diur-nus, 
to  which  those  who  take  a  different  view  appeal,  has  always 
seemed  to  us  to  be  most  simply  derived  from  the  ablative 
diu.     The  simplest  way  of  dealing  with  this  puzzling  set  of 
nouns  seems  to  be  to  avoid  the  theory  of  mutual  transitions 
from  declension  to  declension,  except  in  the  few  cases  in 
which  such  a  process  can  be  certainly  proved,  and  to  assume 
the  existence  of  two  sets  of  stems,  one  in  -e  and  the  other  in 
-es,  the  first  of  which  formed  the  fifth  and  the  last  part  of 
die  third  declension.     If  this  hypothesis  be  correct,  the  -s 
in  genuine   fifth-declension   words,  such  as  res,  dies,  and 
(according  to  one  declension)  spes,  would  belong  not  to  the 
stem,  but  to  the  nominative  ending ;  if  it  be  incorrect,  and 
res  (for  instance)  be  a  complete  stem,  why  do  we  not  have 
reribus  instead  of  rebus  in  the  dative  and  ablative  plural? 
Spes,  it  is  true,  shows  a  nominative  plural  speres  as  well  as 
spes,  and  sper-are  is  its  derivative :  on  the  other  hand,  it 
sdso  shows  forms  belonging  to  the  fifth  declension,  and  its 
diminutive  is  not  sper-i-cula,  but  spe-cula.     No  evidence  can 
be  produced  to  show  which  form  of  the  stem  is  the  oldest ; 
but  analogy  may  be  faurly  said  to  be  in  favour  of  the  form 
in  e.    Why  the  e  stems  retained  the  s  of  the  nominative 
while  the  a  stems  dropped  it,  is  difficult  to  say,  nor  do  we 
think  that  Dr.  Merguet  has  solved  the  problem :  perhaps  a 
bare  e  would  have  been  too  indefinite  an  ending,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  liability  to  confusion  with  the  short  final  c  of 
neuters  such  as  rete,  &c. 

With  regard  to  the  third-declension  nouns  in  -is  and  -U^ 
Bopp  appears  to  be  right  in  considering  them  to  belong  to  a 
class  corresponding  to  the  Greek  nouns  in  -17s,  genitive  -€o$  ^ 
a  hypothesis  which  Dr.  Merguet  declines  to  admit  This 
class  in  Greek  forms  the  masculine  and  feminine  comple- 
ments to  neuters  in  -09  or  -cs:  compare  McyoxXo}?  with 
icXco$,  cvycnys  with  yo^os,  and  the  like.  Thus  nubes  may 
perhaps  be  taken  as  a  feminine  corresponding  to  the  neuter 
v€<^  In  Greek  the  oblique  cases  of  both  genders  are 
formed  alike,  and  this  is  the  case  in  a  few  instances  in  Latin: 
compare /w/z^Jj  (the  original  quantity), /«/t^^/x ;  vis,  vires 
with  genus,  generis :  the  change  of  the  j  in  the  stem  to  r  in 
Latin  corresponding  here,  as  so  often,  to  its  omission  in 
Greek  (y€i'€-((r)o«,  k.tX).  Between  the  -/x  of  the  consonant 
and  that  of  the  vowel  declension,  however,  there  easily  arose  a 
confusion,  shown  already  in  genitives  like  dies  and  uniformly 
in  the  nominative  plural.  Thus,  without  any  attempt  at 
regular  filiation,  we  may  explain  the  variation  of  declension 
in  spes  and  other  words  that  exhibit  it  The  Latin  lan- 
guage has  in  general  a  tendency  to  reduce  similar  forms  to 
one  type ;  and  the  confusion,  or  tendency  to  unification, 
noticed  here  may  be  compared  with  that  which  took  place 
between  the  verbs  with  e  and  those  with  consonant  or 
e  stems. 

In  his  account  of  the  genitive  of  the  first  declension,  Dr. 
Meiguet,  if  we  rightly  understand  him,  is  not  consistent 
He  says  (p.  70)  that  Frosepnais  (C.  /.  Z.  i.  57)  is  the  only 
instance  of  the  full  ending  of  this  case ;  that  die  genitives  in 

-as  (fami/ias,  &c.)  are  abbreviations  (  ~ 
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forms  of  its  development  the  i  appeared  again.  Does  this 
mean  that  the  genitive  in  -a/,  -ae^  is  an  abbreviation  of  the 
genitive  in  -aiSj  -aes  ?  If  so,  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this 
page  with  page  81,  where  we  understand  Dr.  Merguet  to 
contend  that  the  genitive  in  -ai^  -ae,  is  identical  with  the 
locative. 

Coming  to  the  pronouns,  we  find  that  Dr.  Merguet 
considers  qui  to  be  a  secondary  form  oi  guts  (pp.  155,  156) : 
a  hypothesis  which  seems  to  us  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
probable. On  reading  over  carefully  all  that  Dr.  Merguet 
has  to  urge  both  in  his  main  treatise  and  in  his  reply  to  his 
critics,  we  are  still  of  opinion 'that  the  hypothesis  of  the 
older  philologists  was  right,  and  that  qui  and  quis  are  sepa- 
rate  stems.  There  is,  first,  the  exceeding  unlikelihood  of 
the  /  of  quis  being  lengthened ;  secondly,  the  patent  fact 
that  qui  shows  almost  throughout  an  0  stem,  with  or  without 
the  addition  of  /  (compare  also  the  conjunction  quom  or  cum 
and  the  adverb  quo-t),  while  quis  and  quid  as  obviously  show 
an  /  stem.  Quern  and  quUms  seem,  indeed,  to  point  to  an  / 
stem,  but  quern  may  perhaps  have  come  into  use  in  order  to 
avoid  confusion  with  the  conjunction  mm,  while  side  by  side 
with  quibus  we  also  have  the  form  quis.  Qui  and  quae 
resolve  themselves  naturally  into  quoi  and  qua-i,  forms 
which  are  supported  by  the  corresponding  forms  in  the 
Italian  dialects.  The  declension  of  the  two  pronouns  has, 
perhaps,  owing  to  the  singularity  of  the  nominative  singular, 
been  nearly  reduced  to  one,  the  oblique  cases  of  quis  being 
mostly  formed  from  an  0  stem,  as  in  the  case  of  is ;  but  this 
seems  rather  to  prove  some  later  conftision  than  the  original 
identity  of  the  two  stems. 

But  the  most  startling  novelty  of  all  is  to  be  found  in  the 
section  on  the  verbs,  where  the  dreams  of  our  childhood  are 
rudely  (Jispelled  by  the  author's  denial  (p.  199,  foil.)  that  the 
perfects  in  -ui  und  -si  are  formed  directly  or  remotely  from 
the  auxiliary  stems  fu-  and  es-.  This  paradox,  for  such  we 
must  still  consider  it,  is  supported  by  a  number  of  minor 
arguments ;  but  the  author  lays  most  stress  upon  what  he 
considers  the  improbability  of  a  Latin  compound  being 
formed  by  the  junction  of  an  inflected  word  with  an  un- 
inflected  stem  (ama-fui^  die-st).  He  will  not  accept  as 
instances  to  the  contrary  such  words  as  assue-fcLcio,  cande- 
Jacio,  are-facio,  the  first  part  of  which  he  considers  may 
possibly  represent  old  infinitives  in  -^,  arguing  from  such 
phrases  as  cande  quoque  faciunt,  facit  are,  &c.,  in  which  the 
two  parts  of  the  compound  are  separated,  that  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  independence  of  the  parts  must  have  been 
present  to  the  minds  of  the  writers  who  used  these  expres- 
sions. Possibly ;  but  Ennius  does  not  scruple  to  separate 
the  two  parts  of  cerebrum  in  his  celebrated  saxo  cere  com- 
minuit  brum,  from  which  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  draw 
any  etymological  inference ;  nor  is  it  at  all  improbable  that 
in  using  phrases  like  cande  quoque  faciunt  the  Romans  were 
misled  by  the  analogy  of  bene  and  maiefacere.  But  even  if 
we  were  to  concede  that  in  cande-facere^  &c.  the  first  part 
of  the  word  is  an  old  infinitive,  what  is  to  be  said  of  such 
compounds  as  arci-tenens,  silvi-cultrix,  or  the  Greek  x<f>" 
ilTTTOfuu ?  Here  surely  we  have  an  uninflected  stem  com- 
pounded with  an  inflected  word.  The  possibility  of  such 
compounds  being  shown,  we  have  to  consider  whether  in 
ama-vi,  mon-ui,  and  perfects  like  them,  -ui  grew  out  of  an 
original  simple  -/,  or  represented  in  its  -//  an  independent 
stem.  Without  dwelling  too  much  on  the  case  oipot-ui,  which 
may  possibly  be  a  copy  and  not  the  model  of  other  perfects 
in  -ui,  it  may  unhesitatingly  be  said  that  all  analogy  both  of 
I^tin  and  of  the  Italian  dialects,  which  exhibit  perfect- 
endings  in  'fi  and  -fed  corresponding  to  Latin  -ui  and  -uit, 
is  quite  against  the  notion  of  the  growth  of  a  u  out  of  the 
vowel  which  followed  it.     The  growth  of  consonants  out  of 


following  vowels  is  an  exceptional,  not  an  ordinary,  fact: 
forms  such  as  viatuva,  posuvit,  Larisaevus,  and  others  quoted 
from  Schuchardt  by  Dr.  Merguet,  are  bastard  growths,  which 
probably  admit  of  their  own  explanations  either  as  mistakes 
or  as  false  analogies :  the  general  tendency  of  Latin  being 
far  more  to  wear  away  existing  consonants  than  to  create 
new  ones  before  a  vowel  by  a  strengthening  of  the  breathing. 
The  ordinary  theory  that  -ui  is  an  abbreviation  of  -fui,  if  it 
does  not  absolutely  nm  on  all  fours,  offers  at  least  a  highly 
probable  explanation  of  the  facts,  as  the  present  writer 
endeavoured  to  show  in  his  notice  in  these  pages  of 
Mr.  Roby's  Latin  Grammar:  as  for  the  perfects  in  -si. 
Dr.  Merguet  himself  grants  that  they  correspond  to  the 
Greek  aorists  in  -ira,  nor  do  we  think  he  shows  any  sufficient 
reason  for  rejecting  the  commonly  received  explanation  of 
them. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  writer  who  shows  at  times  so 
much  insight  and  ingenuity  as  is  displayed  on  many  minor 
points  in  the  discussions  in  this  treatise  should,  on  some  of 
the  main  questions  of  Latin  grammar,  have  adopted  (as  it 
seems  to  us)  such  perverse  conclusions.  The  book,  it 
should  be  observed,  is  left  very  incomplete  by  the  absence 
of  all  treatment  of  the  prepositions,  adverbs,  and  con- 
junctions. H.  Neitleship. 


Six  Lectures  introduotory  to  the  Philosophical  Writings  of  Cicero ; 
with  some  Explanatory  Notes  on  the  subject-matter  of  the  Academica 
and  De  Fhtibits.  By  T.  W.  Levin,  M.A.  Cambridge  :  Deigbton, 
Bell,  and  Co.,  1871. 

This  book  has  a  somewhat  misleading  title,  since  it  is  in 
the  main  a  survey  of  ancient  Scepticism,  from  its  small 
beginnings  in  the  days  of  Socrates  to  the  time  when  it 
became  an  organized  assault  on  all  forms  of  theoretic  belief 
and  the  accepted  doctrine  of  a  school.  The  chief  points 
which  come  within  the  survey  are  the  scepticism  of  Pyrrho, 
who  seems  to  have  formulated  the  universal  doubt  in  the 
interests  of  practical  ethics,  and  that  of  the  New  Academy, 
which  was  probably  inspired  by  no  higher  motive  than 
sectarian  animosity  to  Stoicism.  The  author  has  not  re- 
stricted himself  to  a  merely  historical  review  of  his  subject. 
Evidently  no  believer  in  M.  Kenan's  axiom,  "  le  jugement 
critique  exclut  le  jugement  dogmatique,''  he  gives  us  along 
with  the  bane  the  antidote,  in  the  shape  of  an  exposition 
of  the  grounds  of  Scepticism  with  hints  as  to  the  way  to  meet 
the  sceptical  conclusion.  The  antidote,  it  seems,  involves  the 
acceptance  of  what  we  may  call,  in  default  of  a  better 
name,  an  insular  variety  of  Kantism.  Whether  Cameades 
would  be  bound  to  admit  this  solution  of  his  doubts,  is 
perhaps  for  us,  as  for  him,  supremely  unimportant  Nor  is 
it  necessary  on  our  part  to  do  more  than  enter  a  protest  when 
we  meet  w^ith  the  confident  assertion  that  "  the  morality  of 
Pyrrhonism,  however  low  and  unsatisfactory  it  may  have 
been,  was  really  only  the  inevitable  result  of  the  rejection 
of  all  d,  priori  sources  of  knowledge"  (p.  37) ;  or  when  it  is 
assumed  that  there  was  some  natural  correspondence  be- 
tween Scepticism  and  "  the  universal  corruption  of  morals  " 
which,  if  we  may  trust  Mr.  Levin,  characterized  a  certain 
period  of  antiquity.  Setting  aside  our  dissent  frorar  his  con- 
ception of  history  and  of  the  logic  and  ethics  of  historical 
enquiry,  we  cannot  say  that  his  procedure  in  less  disputable 
matters  deserves  unqualified  approval.  We  think  he  might 
certainly  have  taken  a  wider  view  of  the  literatiu-e  of  his 
subject  and  made  a  wiser  use  of  the  materials  he  had.  His 
authorities  hardly  appear  to  advantage  in  his  pages.  He 
gives  us,  for  instance,  an  English  version  of  a  long  passage 
in  Brandis,  who,  in  some  remarks  on  the  sceptical  theory  of 
evidence,  naturally  enough  introduces  the  expression,  "  erin- 
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nemde  Zeichen,"  a  perfectly  intelligible  German  equivalent 
for  the  Greek  vrrofjivrfamKa  cnyftcta  more  than  once  employed 
by  Sextus  Empiricus.  Now  instead  of  adopting  the  tradi- 
tional English  equivalent,  "admonitive  signs,**  or  inventing 
some  new  one,  Mr.  Levin  in  two  places  suppresses  this 
technicality  altogether,  and  in  a  third  represents  it  by  a 
highly  dubious  paraphrase,  "  remembered  impressions "  ! 
However,  if  the  translations  from  the  German  are  inexact,  a 
stronger  epithet  is  needed  to  describe  those  from  the  Latin. 
We  fail  to  discover  any  sense  or  coherence  in  a  passage 
like  the  following  : — 

"  He  has  obscured  it,  however,  either  by  his  scholastic  handling,  or, 
as  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  this  kind  of  Cicero's  works  will 
more  probably  think,  he  has  derived  it  from  that  Greek  writer  whom  he 
had  elected  as  his  guide  when  composing  the  book''  (p.  i39)* 

The  original  of  all  this,  nevertheless,  is  a  perfectly  simple 
and  straightforward  sentence  : — 

**  Eum  [sc.  ordinem]  aut  ipse  adumbravit  scholae  formam  sequens, 
aut,  quod  probabilius  putabunt,  qui  hoc  genus  librorum  Ciceronianorum 
intus  norunt,  ab  eo  scriptore  Graeco  sumpsit,  quern  sibi  ducem  elegerat 
in  hoc  libro  componendo." 

This  is  what  Madvig  says  (in  an  excursus  to  his  edition  of 
the  Df  Finibus),  and  one  would  have  thought  it  impossible 
for  any  one  to  misunderstand  it.  Yet  in  the  dozen  pages 
which  Mr.  Levin  has  been  so  ill-advised  as  to  translate  from 
Madvig  we  might  easily  point  out  a  dozen  specimens  of 
interpretation  of  precisely  the  same  stamp  as  the  above,  or 
even  worse.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  translator  would 
have  avoided  one  or  two  of  his  most  serious  errors,  had  he 
remembered  that  Madvig  was  writing  for  students  of  the 
De  Finibusy  and  presupposed  in  his  readers  an  acquaintance 
with  the  philosophical  ideas  and  language  of  that  book,  as  well 
as  a  competent  knowledge  of  Latin.  I.  Bywater. 


Obaervationes  Critioae  in  CL  Oaleni  librum  irepl  tf'ux^s  ro0S»y  koX 

hfULfiTTifuirvv.   Scripsit  Johannes  Marquardt    Leipzig :  Hirzel,  1870. 

Iwani  Muelleri  Quaestiones  Critioae  de  Oaleni  libris  rtpl  r&v  koB* 

'IwTroKpdrmy  koL  TlKdrava  Soyfidruv.     Erlangen  :  Junge,  1871. 
De  Oaleni  Historia  Philosopha.    Hermannus  Diels.    Bonn :  Georgi, 

1871. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  say  why  modem  philology  has  done 
so  little  for  Galen — a  writer  who  occupies  no  inconsider- 
able space  among  our  extant  remains  of  classical  antiquity, 
and  one  who  presents  much  of  indisputable  interest  to  the 
historian  of  science  and  philosophy.  To  this  neglect  alone 
we  must  attribute  die  shameful  fact  that  Kiihn's  edition  still 
keeps  its  place  in  libraries.  If  the  scandal  remains  much 
longer,  we  shall  certainly  be  without  excuse,  as  we  now  know 
(what  we  before  only  suspected)  that  Kiihn's  book  is  the 
merest  makeshift,  and  as  offensive  to  the  critical  sense  as  it 
is  to  the  eyes  of  the  reader.  The  better  light  we  now  enjoy 
is  in  great  measure  due  to  the  labours  of  three  scholars,  who, 
simultaneously  but  independently  of  one  another,  have  been 
working  in  the  same  mine  and  arrived  at  similar  results. 
First  in  order  of  publication  comes  Herr  Marquardt  with  a 
dissertation  on  the  treatise  ircpi  ^fnj)fi^  vaBwv  koI  afjuxprrjfjLa' 
T(i)v,  pointing  out  the  paramount  importance  for  textual 
purposes  of  a  Laurentian  MS.  (74,  3)  of  the  twelfth  century. 
In  a  similar  spirit,  and  with  an  ampler  supply  of  materials, 
Prof.  Iwan  Miiller,  of  Erlangen,  discusses  the  treatise  irtpl 
Twv  KaO*  'iTnroKpdrrfv  Koi  IIAaTwva  Soyfrnnay,  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Aldine  editor  and  an  erudite  countryman  of 
our  owTi,  famous  in  Cambridge  annals  as  having  given  his 
name  to  Caius  College,  the  critics  of  the  book  have  worked 
in  the  dark,  and  with  no  knowledge  of  the  manuscripts : 
Kiihn's  edition  depends  on  that  of  Chartier,  Chartier's  on 
the  Basiliensis  of  1538,  and  this  last  on  the  Aldine ;  so  that 


it  may  be  imagined  how  seriously  the  vulgate  has  receded 
from  the  genuine  and  primitive  form  of  the  manuscript 
tradition.  Thanks  to  Prof.  Miiller  it  is  now  ascertained  that 
the  oldest  and  best  text  is  that  preserved  in  a  Laurentian 
MS.  (Ixxiv.  22),  and  one  at  Cambridge,  both  incomplete, 
but  supplementing  each  other  in  such  a  way  that  they  must 
be  considered  to  have  originally  formed  part  of  one  and  the 
same  volume.  Still  more  valuable  is  the  essay  of  Dr.  Diels, 
who  shows  (i)  that  the  'loropui  <^iXo<ro^s,  so  far  from  being 
Galen's,  is  the  work  of  some  sorry  compiler  who  took  his 
materials  from  Sextus  Empiricus  and  the  collection  oiplacUa 
in  Plutarch ;  and  (2)  that  the  book  as  we  now  have  it  is  in 
the  most  unsatisfactory  condition  that  can  be  conceived. 
When  first  printed  (in  the  Ed.  Prina  of  Aristotle),  the  text 
seems  to  have  been  directly  or  indirectly  derived  from  the 
excellent  Laurentian  MS.  (74,  3)  to  whidi  Herr  Marquardt 
has  drawn  attention.  It  assumed  a  new  form,  however,  in 
the  hands  of  Martianus  Rota,  a  learned  Venetian  physician, 
author  of  a  Latin  translation  which  appeared  at  Basel  in  1542. 
The  additions  and  improvements  suggested  by  him  were 
adopted  by  Chartier,  and  thus  passed  into  Kiihn's  edition^ 
where  we  read  them  without  note  or  comment,  as  though 
they  had  been  an  integral  part  of  the  Greek  text  from 
the  first  Having  pointed  out  the  delusive  character  of  the 
book  as  it  stands.  Dr.  Diels  proceeds  to  give  us  a  consider- 
able specimen  of  an  entirely  new  recension  founded  directly 
on  the  Laurentianus,  and  with  emendations  by  himself  and 
other  scholars.  But,  as  Prof.  Curtius  Wachsmuth  reminds 
us  in  an  elaborate  article  in  the  Gott  gel.  Anz,  (187 1,  St  18), 
the  Laurentianus  is  not  our  sole  authority  in  the  matter, 
since  there  exists  a  medieval  Latin  version  by  Nicolaus  of 
Reggio,  dating  from  as  early  as  i34r,  and  preserving  a 
number  of  important  and  suggestive  variations.  Dr.  Diels 
will  doubtless  tell  us  more  about  these  in  the  larger  work 
of  which  the  present  dissertation  is  the  forerunner. 

__^  I.  Bywater. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ACADEMY. 

Sir, — In  the  Academy  of  April  I  (voL  iii.  p.  140)  a  review  of  certain 
Assyrian  discoveries  of  Dr.  Oppert,  which  appeared  in  the  Jimrnal 
asiatiqtUy  xviii.  67  (1871),  and  was  signed  J.  M.,  was  ascribed  to  M. 
Joachim  M^nant,  the  well-known  Assyriologue.  The  statement  has 
been  repeated  in  my  Grammar  (p.  182).  M.  Menant,  however,  has 
written  to  inform  me  that  this  is  a  mistake,  as  the  article  in  question 
was  not  from  his  pen.  A.  H.  Sayce. 

QucerCs  College^  Oxford^  September  i,  1872, 


Contents  of  the  youmals. 

The  Journal  of  the  Oambrian  Archaeological  Association  for 
July  opens  with  an  excellent  essay  by  Stephens  on  the  Bardic  alphabet 
called  ''Coelbren  y  Beirdd,"  which  is  shown  to  have  been  a  mere 
modification  of  the  Roman  alphabet  cut  on  wood  by  the  Welsh,  when 
the  importation  of  paper  into  Wales  had  been  successfully  prevented 
by  the  English  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Bridell  Ogham  made  out 
by  Fergusson  to  be  **  Netta  Sagro  hoc  Oudoco  effeci  *'  is  made  by  Brash 
to  read,  '*  Neqasagrom  Maqi  Mucoi  Neci,"  and  explained  in  his  usual 
wild  way.  Karl  Meyer's  article  on  the  Welsh  pciems  in  the  Codex 
Juvencus  is  quite  a  curiosity.  The  journal  is  however  fast  improving 
in  the  hands  of  its  present  editor. 


New  Publications. 

Aristotelis  Politicorum  libri  octo  cum  vetusta  translationc  Guilelmi 

de  Moerbcka.    Recensuit  Franciscus  Susemihl.    Acoedunt  variae 

lectiones  Oeconomicorum.    Leipzig :  Teubner. 
BURNOUP,    Emile    (directeur    de    I'Scole  fran9aise  d'Ath^ncs).     La 

Legende    ath^nienne :    ^tude    de    mythologie    comparee.      Paris : 

Maissonneuve. 
Draeger,   Dr.   A.,   Director  des  Gymnasiums  zu  Friedland  i.   M. 

Historische  Syntax  der  lateinischen  Sprache.     Zweiter  Theil,  crste 

Halfte.    Leipzig :  Teubner. 
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Readers  are  reminded  thai  the  mention  efNem  Boeks^  Articles^ 
&*e.f  in  our  lists  is  intended  as  a  guarantee  of  their  importance. 

The  Editor  of  The  Acadbmy  cannot  undertake  to  return  com- 
municattons  which  are  not  asked  for. 

The  Editor  cannot  reply  to  questions  from  authors  respecting 
the  notice  of  their  books. 

The  next  nmmber  will  be  pukiisked  on  Tuesday^  October  15,  and 
AetoerHsemeeUs  should  be  semi  in  by  October  1 1. 


Qeneral  Literature. 


Baaol/  aod  ATnohia     By  Alfired  Domett    Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
Poenui  by  V.,  Author  of  Faul  FerroU,     Longmans. 

It  is  common  enough  to  find  the  form  and  something  of  the 
spirit  of  poetry  without  the  substance ;  it  is  not  so  common, 
and  to  diose  who  can  distinguish  between  substance  and 
shadow  it  is  a  welcome  surprise,  to  find  the  raw  material  of 
genuine  poetry  in  rich  profusion,  though  uninformed  by  a  true 
poetic  thought  In  Ranolf  and  Amohia  we  have  charming 
scenery  (in  the  widest  sense)  depicted  from  the  fullest  know- 
ledge j  we  have  characters  conceived  with  a  good  deal  of  in- 
sight and  realised  with  a  good  deal  of  force ;  we  have  even 
a  romantic  story  managed  with  enough  regard  to  probability 
to  be  interesting,  and  the  result  of  aU  is  an  unsatisfactory 
poem.  There  is  no  unity  in  the  style  and  manner  of  the 
book :  the  plan  and  management  of  the  story  and  the  metre 
in  the  happiest  passages  remind  us  continually  of  Scott; 
here  and  there  we  come  across  a  flavour  of  Shelley  in  his 
most  abstract  and  least  felicitous  mood.  And,  as  perhaps 
might  be  expected,  we  have  paragraphs  upon  paragraphs  not 
in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Browning,  but  in  the  manner  into 
which  it  would  be  easiest  for  Mr.  Browning  to  degenerate, 
if  we  could  conceive  him  divested  of  his  tutelary  subtlety 
and  with  aU  his  mannerisms  heightened — especially  the  fond- 
ness for  describing  one  thing  in  terms  of  another,  with 
which  it  is  only  related  through  the  arbitrary  associations 
of  a  too  fertile  fancy.  And  these  elements  lie  together  m 
juxtaposition  without  penetrating  one  another,  without  being 
fiised  into  even  a  superficial  unity  by  the  individuality  of  the 
writer.  The  substance  of  the  book  is  not  quite  so  dis- 
jointed as  its  form,  but  such  unity  as  it  has  is  ethical,  not 
artistic  One  gets  a  tolerably  complete  impression,  not  of 
an  episode  in  the  hero's  career,  but  of  a  stage  in  his  spiritual 
derdopment  He  is  introduced  to  us  at  the  close  of  a 
hunt,  like  James  Fitzjames,  only  he  has  had  his  dog  killed 
instead  of  his  horse,  and  he  has  killed  a  boar  instead 
of  having  lost  a  stag ;  also  he  moralises,  which  Fitzjames 
does  not,  for  a  page  or  so  on  the  immortality  of  animals. 
After  this  he  meets  the  heroine,  and  delivers  her  from  his 
own  followers,  who  meant  to  cany  her  off  to  their  own 
chief  as  soon  as  their  master  (the  hero)  could  dispense  with 
their  services.  Then  for  two  mortal  cantos  we  have  a  suc- 
cinct and  tedious  account  of  the  hero's  education :  how  he 
went  to  sea  and  came  home  and  studied  speculative  philo- 
sophy, firom  Buddha  to  Hegel ;  how  he  found  commonsense 
reasons  which  satisfied  him  for  disagreeing  with  all  philo- 
sop^rs  (for  one  thing,  most  came  round  to  Buddhism),  and 
felling  back  upon  the  simplest  form  of  cultivated  optimism. 
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The  analysis  and  criticism  of  the  different  systems  show  that 
a  good  deal  of  reading  and  thought  has  run  to  waste  upoik 
them.     There  is  no  direction  in  which  the  unsustained  pre- 
tensions and  the  unfulfilled  promises  of  metaphysicians  do 
more  mischief  than  by  attracting  the  misplaced  curiosity  of 
intelligent  persons  without  a  genuine  speculative  impulse. 
Having  thrown  away  Hegel  and  exorcised  materiafism,  Ranolf 
has  to  exhaust  the  "earnest"  commonplaces  as  to  the/r^x 
and  cons  of  a  profession.     Before  he  has  decided,  his  father 
dies  and  leaves  him  fiiee  to  go  to  sea  again.    After  half  a  canto 
of  nautical  experiences,  in^idi  might  have  been  polished  up 
into  pretty  little  independent  poems,  we  have  a  shipwreck, 
not  without  power,  but  much  too  long.     Then  he  and  we 
are  introduced  to  the  natives,  their  manners  and  customs, 
and  mythcdogy ;  this  part  of  the  poem  proves  that  the  Ziz^  ^ 
the  Lake  would  still  have  been  readable  if  Scott  had  versified 
all  the  notes  and  embodied  them  in  the  text    The  chief  to 
whom  Amohia  was  betrothed  in  her  infancy  is  happily  buried 
by  a  liquid  landslip,  but  the  sorcerer  who  made  the  match 
to  keep  up  his  own  importance  immediately  arranges  another. 
By  this  time  Amohia  is  in  love  with  Ranolf^  so  she  flies  to 
avoid  being  noade  "tapu"  again.     To  prevent  her  escape, 
all  the  canoes  have  been  drawn  up ;  but  she  swims  the  Isike 
to  him.     This  is  beaurifiilly  described,  but  there  are  too 
many  beauties ;  for  instance,  she  rests  herself  by  floating, 
and  as  it  is  ni^t  she  sees  and  admires  the  stars,  though,  as 
she  knew  no  astronomy,  they  could  not  be  for  her  what 
Mr.  Domett  cannot  help  describing  for  fbtur  pages.     When 
the  lovers  meet,  they  marry  (which  in  New  Zealand  seems 
to  be  as  informal  a  business  as  seduction  is  elsewhere),  and 
set  off  to  the  tribe  of  the  heroine's  mother.     On  the  way 
they  receive  intelligence  that  the  lady's  fether,  Tangi  Moana, 
"  The  Wailing  Sea,"  has  quarrelled  with  the  priest,  and  is 
prepared  to  sanction  the  match,  so  they  wander  home  through 
the  strange  country  round  Lake  Mahana.     On  their  arrival 
they  find  the  priest  has  stirred  up  a  coaUtion  against  Tangi 
Moana,  who  is  attacked  in  his  i^and  fort,  and,  though  mor- 
tally wounded,  gains  the  victory  by  the  help  of  Ranolf  s 
revolver.    The  battle  is  capitally  described,  after  Mr.  Domett 
has  protested  through  six  pages  that  fighting  among  savages 
cannot  be  so  poetical  as  the  civilised  warfare  of  Welling- 
ton and  Nelson  and  other  British  heroes.    After  the  dea& 
of  Tangi  a  new  complication  arises.     Ranolf  begins  to  pine 
for  books,  while  he  shrinks  from  the  obvious  embarrassments 
of  taking  a  savage  wife  to  England;  Amohia  chooses  to 
assume  that  he  is  pining  for  English  girls,  so  she  resolves 
to  prove  her  love  for  him  by  surrendering  herself  voluntarily 
to  the  chief  of  a  new  coalition,  which  the  sorcerer  has  egged 
on  to  secure  her  hand,  and,  in  case  of  presumable  resistance, 
to  demolish  her  tribe  and  her  husband.     On  her  way  to  the 
saciifice  she  meets  the  sorcerer,  who  makes  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  arrest  her,  and  is  swallowed  up  in  a  pool  of 
pitch.    She  falls  into  a  river,  and  is  supposed  to  be  drowned, 
and  on  her  revival  is  detained  by  the  chief  of  the  village 
where  she  has  been  nursed,  who  wishes  to  have  the  merit 
of  surrendering  her  to  his  lord-paramoimt,  the  chief  of  the 
coalition.     Here  she  meets  Ranolf,  who  is  m  despair  at 
losing  her,  and  is  waiting  for  a  passage  to  England.     Her 
escape  is  easily  arranged,  and  we  take  leave  of  tifiem  making 
love  on  the  voyage,  but  the  author  will  not  let  us  go  without 
some  final  morahsing  on  the  effects  which  his  experience 
must  have  produced  on  the  hero's  character. 

The  best  and  most  original  parts  of  the  book  are  the 
descriptions  of  New  Zealand  scenery  (the  manners  and 
m)rthology,  though  cleverly  managed,  are  done  at  second 
hand),  and  the  purely  idyllic  passages.  We  give  a  speci- 
men of  the  latter,  not  as  the  prettiest  but  as  the  easiest 
to  isolate : — 
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**  The  kisses  prest  with  youthful  passion 
On  Amohia's  cheek  were  not  alone 
The  first  those  lips  from  one  she  loved  had  known— 
TA/y  were  the  first  she  ever  felt  at  all  I 
A  novel  mode,  a  strange  too  fervent  fashion, 
Of  salutation  or  caressing  this  ! 
"What  aid,  what  safeguard  to  her  side  to  call 
Hiis  subtle  soft  assailant  to  repel, 


This  cunning  and  insidious  foe — a  kiss  ! 

Uing? 
This  meeting  of  the  lips  and  oreath  appear 


ing 
:th] 


Was  it  not  thrice  too  thrillii 


Might  not  well 


Spirit  to  spirit,  soul  to  soul,  to  bring 
Too  dangerously  close — too  fondly  near  ? 
Through  joining  lips  seemed  heart  to  heart  to  cling, 
And  had  not  breath  and  spirit  but  one  name — 
In  hers  as  many  a  rougher  tongue  the  same  ?" 

It  is  a  pity  that  an  author  who  can  write  so  well  should  have 
•spoilt  what  might  have  been  a  really  beautiful  poem,  by  trying 
to  pour  all  the  thought  and  experience  of  a  lifetime  into  it. 

The  title-page  of  the  volume  of  poems  by  the  author 
of  Paul  Ferroll  reminds  us  that  the  Quarterly  Review  in 
1840  committed  itself  to  the  belief  that  the  nine  poems, 
which  were  all  Mrs.  Archer  Clive  had  yet  published,  con- 
tained stanzas  "  worthy  of  any  one  of  our  greatest  poets  in 
his  happiest  moments."  Certainly  we  are  more  struck  with 
the  qusdity  of  the  writer's  talent  than  with  its  quantity,  and 
yet  this  quality  is  too  abstract,  not  to  say  too  ghostly,  to  be 
really  individual.  The  originality  of  the  poems  lies  wholly 
in  their  intensity.  There  is  nodiing  uncommon  about  the 
style,  which  never  emancipates  itself  from  the  conventional 
range  of  the  better  class  of  album  verses.  There  is  nothing 
uncommon  about  the  topics.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
certainty  that  the  young  will  be  old  if  they  live  long  enough, 
with  the  hope  that  death  may  be  the  gate  of  a  new  life,  and 
reunite  parted  friends.  The  thoughts  are  common  even 
when  the  writer  gets  hold  of  such  an  out-of-the-way  subject 
as  the  death  of  Cancellor,  whom  Mr.  Hopley  conscientiously 
went  on  beating  as  recommended  by  Locke,  but  unluckily  the 
boy  died  under  the  treatment  before  it  had  subdued  his  half 
stupid,  half  vicious  obstinacy.  Any  modem  writer  taking  up 
such  a  subject  would  turn  from  the  horror  to  the  psycho- 
logical curiosity,  but  "  V."  fastens  upon  one  comer  of  the 
horror  and  keeps  to  it  She  dilates  upon  the  thought  how 
shocked  the  poor  lad's  mother  must  have  been  to  tlnnk  she 
was  comfortably  in  bed  while  it  was  happening.  The  poem 
is  not  one  of  V.'s  best ;  but  even  here  one  half-stanza  is 
unmistakably  powerful  and  strange — 

"  Next  mom  an  hireling  did  the  first  kind  deed, 
And  wiped  the  face  no  longer  his  but  its." 

And  this  is  V.'s  peculiar  distinction  to  be  so  powerful  as  to 
be  strange  without  ceasing  to  be  obvious  ;  she  sees  nothing 
which  other  people  do  not  see,  but  she  cares  with  all  the 
strength  of  a  proud,  passionate  nature  about  things  that 
other  people  seldom  care  about  Anybody  who  read  in  the 
paper  that  a  hundred  and  fifty  invitations  were  sent  for  a 
Queen's  ball  for  people  who  had  died  since  the  last  could 
have  guessed  that  some  ghosts  might  have  accepted  the 
invitation  to  see  if  their  daughters  or  sweethearts  or  brothers 
remembered  them.  Yet  the  Queetis  Ball  is  a  genuine  and 
remarkable  poem,  because  the  writer  expends  so  much  deep 
and  sustained  feeling  upon  her  h)rpothetical  ghosts  that  we 
hardly  miss  the  dry  recherchi  subtleties  which  Miss  Rossetti, 
for  instance,  would  have  invented  for  said  ghosts  to  think. 
It  is  the  intensity  of  realisation  which  makes  The  Grave 
•solemn  instead  of  rhetorical,  not  to  say  theatrical.  The 
silence  of  the  grave  is  a  common  thought,  but  this  is  not  a 
•common  stanza — 

"  Around  me  stretched  the  slumbers  of  the  dead, 
Whereof  the  silence  ached  upon  mine  ear ; 
More  and  more  noiseless  did  I  make  my  tread. 
And  yet  its  echoes  chilled  my  heart  with  fear.'* 


In  the  later  poems  there  is  at  least  one  instance  where  the 
writer's  singular  personality  has  clothed  itself  in  something 
like  the  inventive  prettiness  which  we  expect  from  all  the 
readers  of  the  Laureate.  The  following  stanzas  close  a 
poem  on  Old  Age: — 

''  And  once  or  twice  in  age  there  shines 
Brief  gladness,  as  when  winter  weaves 
In  frosty  days  o'er  naked  trees 
A  sudden  splendour  of  white  leaves. 

*'  The  past  revives,  and  thoughts  return 

Which  kindled  once  the  youthful  breast ; 
They  light  us,  though  no  more  they  bum, 
Then  turn  to  grey  and  are  at  rest" 

Both  metaphors  are  beautiful,  and  beautifiil  as  they  are,  their 
value  is  increased  by  the  plain  sobriety  of  what  goes  before. 

It  is  curious,  perhaps,  that  so  abnormal  a  nature  should 
be  so  eagerly  submissive  to  traditional  beliefs;  the  only 
approach  to  a  cry  of  revolt  is  the  feverish  prayer  for  death 
at  once  sudden  and  triumphant,  which  forms  the  substance 
of  the  lines  written  in  health.  Perhaps  it  may  explain 
this  submission  if  we  remember  that  mental  intensity  does 
not  always  imply  mental  activity,  and  that  the  autiior  of 
Paul  Ferroll  has  certainly  written  very  little.  Perhaps,  too, 
this  submission  is  one  condition  of  ^e  sustained  quietness 
to  which  so  much  of  the  power  and  the  horror  of  that 
singular  tale  is  due.  G.  A.  Simcox« 


LITERAR  Y  NOTES. 


The  German  papers  contain  interesting  accounts  of  the  last 
illness,  death,  and  funeral  of  Ludwig  Feuerbach  (on  whose  place 
in  modem  speculation  we  had  some  remarks  not  long  smce). 
The  aged  philosopher  had  been  seriously  impaired  in  his  facul- 
ties since  his  first  stroke  in  1867,  and  had  almost  entirely  lost 
his  power  of  speech  since  the  second,  a  few  months  ago.  On 
the  evening  of  September  2nd,  he  ]¥as  enjoying  the  sunset 
from  the  verandah  of  his  house  at  Niimberg,  with  the  members 
of  his  family  and  a  Russian  visitor,  and  was  immediately 
afterwards  taken  with  bronchitis,  which  ended  fatally  on  the 
morning  of  the  13th.  An  immense  concourse  attended  his 
funeral  at  the  famous  cemetery  of  St.  John,  and  many  speeches 
were  pronounced.  The  occasion  was  taken  for  a  demonstratxon 
on  the  part  of  the  Socialist  Democrats  of  the  Section  Fiirth 
and  Section  Nurnberg^  who  marched  to  the  funeral  five  hundred 
strong,  bearing  red  flags  ;  their  leader,  Herr  Memminger,  after 
the  official  oration  had  been  delivered  by  Herr  SchoU,  coming 
forward  to  lay  a  wreath  upon  the  grave  in  the  name  of  Herren 
Marx,  Jacoby,  Bebel,  Liebknecht;  and  the  socialist  and  re- 
publican party  in  general. 


The  fifth  number  of  La  Crdnica  de  los  Cervantistas  contains 
an  article  by  the  editor  on  "  Cervantes  in  Toledo." — Don  N. 
Diaz  Benjumea,  chief  of  the  school  of  "  spiritual "  interpreters  of 
Don  Quixote,  writes  from  London  giving  news  of  the  progress 
of  a  new  English  translation,  spoken  of,  as  we  have  reason  to 
know,  too  favourably  as  being  "  very  far  advanced." — The 
eminent  Cervantophile,  Pardo  de  Figueroa,  who  chooses  to 
wear  the  thin  mask  of  M.  Droap,  contributes  another  ^'  Epistola 
Droapiana." — Seflor  Barrera  defends  his  opinion  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  a  tract  usually  attributed  to  Cervantes,  though  published 
without  his  name,  containing  a  narrative  of  the  festivities  at 
Valladolid  on  the  occasion  of  the  birth  of  Philip  IV.  in  1605. 
— Don  Manuel  Cerda  continues  his  bibliography  of  Cervantes' 
works ;  and  Father  Sbarbi  his  astonishing  polemic,  proving  the 
author  oiDon  Quixote  to  have  been  a  sound  theologian. 


Fricdrich  Bodenstedt,  whose  Lieder  des  Mirza  Schaffy  have 
already  passed  through  forty-one  editions,  has  just  published 
his  first  novel.  Das  Herrenkaus  im  Eschenwalae,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  have  as  much  vogue  as  the  shorter  tales  published  last 
year  under  the  title,  A  its  deutschen  Gauen, 
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The  20th  of  October  will  be  the  two  hundredth  aniversary  of 
the  birth  of  the  great  compiler,  Lodovico  Antonio  Muratori.  The 
fimi  of  2^ichelli  in  Bologna  announce  their  intention  to  com- 
memorate this  date  with  a  volume  of  documents  ^d  original 
pieces — Scritti  inediti  di  L.  A.  Muratart— prepared  with  the 
collaboration  of  various  scholars.  The  volume  will  be  divided 
into  two  parts  :  the  first  will  contain  contemporary  documents, 
-edited  by  Cesare  Foucard,  in  illustration  of  Muratori's  career 
as  archivist,  librarian,  and  court  councillor ;  the  Treatise  of 
Moral  Philosophy  for  the  use  of  the  Prince^  edited  by  Professor 
Galassini,  a  set  of  letters  to  Cardinal  Quirini  on  the  restriction 
■  of  festival  expenses,  and  some  more  miscellaneous  letters  ; — ^the 
second,  an  Autobiography y  addressed  to  Giovanni  Antico  de' 
Conti  di  Porcia,  and  a  Catalogue  of  the  bard*s  Archives, 


There  are  some  important  English  announcements  for  the 
•ensuing  season.  Mr.  Tennyson  will  finally  complete  his  Arthurian 
cycle  with  an  Idyll  of  Caret h^  to  be  published  in  a  volume  to- 
-gether  with  The  Last  Tournament.  Mr.  Morris's  poem  of  Love 
is  Enough^  which  has  been  written  some  time,  and  was  to  have 
awaited  the  completion  of  a  set  of  designs  and  illustrations  by 
the  author  and  Mr.  £.  Bume  Jones,  is  now,  we  understand,  to 
anticipate  these  embellishments  in  a  plain  edition  already  in  the 
^ress.  Lord  Lytton  announces  a  novel  of  society  and  reflection, 
«nder  the  title  Kenelm  Chillingly. 


Art, 

ART  NOTES. 


A  fine  portrait  of  Eugene  Delacroix,  painted  by  himself,  has 
been  hung  in  that  gallery  of  the  Louvre  which  is  appropriated 
to  works  of  the  modern  French  school.  The  paintmg  in 
question  is  a  vigorous  but  rather  slight  piece  of  work,  and 
appears  to  belong  to  that  period  of  the  artist's  life  in  which  he 
was  in  the  fullest  exercise  of  his  powers,  and  comparatively 
simple  in  the  methods  he  employed.  He  bequeathed  the 
picture  to  his  servant,  W^^  Leguillon,  who  in  her  turn  has 
-bequeathed  it  to  the  museum  of  the  Louvre. 


M.  Hector  Horcau,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  amongst 
imodem  French  architects,  has  just  been  carried  off  by  death. 
M.  Horeau  was  bom  at  Versailles  on  October  4,  1801.  In 
1850,  he  competed  for  the  Crystal  Palace ;  but  although  his 
•design  was  selected  from  amongst  two  hundred  and  forty-five 
others  contributed  by  artists  of  all  nations,  and  although  it 
received  the  first  medal,  it  was  set  aside  for  that  of  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  who  was  strongly  supported  by  Prince  Albert  and  the 
great  engineer  Stephenson. 


On  August  1 1,  Friedrich  Eggers,  Dr.  Phil,  and  Professor  of 
Art-history  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin,  died  in  that  city. 
After  the  death  of  Kugler,  Dr.  Eggers  conducted  the  Deutsche 
JCunstblatt  up  to  the  date  of  its  extinction. 


Count  von  Usedom  has  recently  entered  on  his  office  of 
•General-Director  of  the  Royal  Museum  of  Berlin.  Dr.  Ernst 
Curtius  has  been  named  Director  of  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  ; 
■and  Dr.  W.  Bode  as  Directorial  Assistant  to  the  Galleries  of 
Sculpture  and  Painting.  Professor  Springer  has  been  called  to 
the  University  of  Leipzig,  to  fill  the  newly  created  chair  of 
middle-age  and  modem  art-history.  Professor  Springer  was 
but  recently  nominated  to  Strassburg  from  Bonn. 


Signor  Demetrio  SaIazaro'communicates,in  aletter  to  theeditor 
of  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  bildende  Kunsty  two  interesting  discoveries 
«rhich  have  been  lately  made  in  the  library  of  the  Naples  National 
Museum.  The  first  is  that  of  a  Trattato  delta  Miniatura  of  the 
fourth  century,  a  treatise  on  the  technic  of  miniature-painting 
at  that  time,  on  the  preparation  of  the  colours,  on  the  employ- 
ment of  gold,  &c.,  which  has  never  been  published  nor  even 
inscribed  in  any  catalogue.  The  second  find  is  a  portrait  of 
Desiderius,  afterwards   Pope  Victor  III.,  which  occurs  in  a 


Montecassino  MS.  Judging  from  the  importance  of  the  portrait 
and  the  style  of  the  drawing,  Signor  Salazaro  is  inchned  to 
consider  it  the  work  of  Leone  Amalfitano,  the  originator  of 
another  Codex  of  Montecassino,  in  which  a  similar  portrait  is 
found.  The  zealous  inspector  of  antiquities  expresses  a  hope 
that  he  may  speedily  be  able  to  publish  the  treatise,  and  he 
announces  that  the  portrait  will  be  reproduced  in  his  intended 
work  on  South  Italian  antiquities  from  the  fourth  to  the 
thirtecnUi  century.  . 

The  example  set  by  the  town -council  of  Niimberg  in  com- 
mencing the  wholesale  destruction  of  the  historical  monuments 
of  the  city  has  not  been  without  its  result.  Inspired  by  a  like 
ardour,  some  unknown  person  or  persons  have  been  going  about 
destroying  whatever  lay  handy  to  their  reach.  First  one  of  the 
stone  oxen  on  the  Fleischbriicke  had  its  horns  knocked  off,  next 
the  figure  of  God  the  Father  on  the  Moritzcapelle  was  muti- 
lated, and  now  the  ironwork  which  protected  Rauch's  statue  of 
Durer  has  been  torn  down  and  partially  carried  away.  A 
bystander  of  the  poorest  class,  seeing  two  civic  dignitaries  gazing 
curiously  at  the  wreck,  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  with  "  Na,  der 
macht^s  eben  dem  Magistral  nach,  die  reissen  ja  auch  A  lies 
ein/^  

The  Milan  Exhibition,  opened  August  26  (see  Academy, 
vol.  ill.  p.  327),  is  divided  into  two  parts :  one  represents  the 
modem,  the  other  the  earlier  Italian  school.  Something  over 
five  hundred  artists  have  contributed  to  the  division  of  modem 
Italian  painting  and  sculpture.  I'he  division  for  earlier  work  is 
devoted  especially  to  the  epoch  of  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  in  honour 
of  the  erection  of  his  memorial.  The  gallery  of  paintings  con- 
tains about  two  hundred  and  fifty  works  of  the  chief  and  most 
interesting  masters  of  the  old  Lombard  school,  such  as  Man- 
tegna,  Luini,  Gaudenzio  Ferrari,  Beltraffio,  &c.  Works  of 
sculpture,  goldsmith's  work,  woodcarving,  all  of  the  same  age, 
abound;  a  special  place  is  also,  provided  for  Agostino  Busti's 
monument  to  Gaston  de  Foix. 


A  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  contents  of  the  Griine  Gewolbc 
has  now  been  given  to  the  public  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Th.  Griisse,  the 
director  of  the  Griine  Gewolbe. 


The  Zeitschrift  fiir  bildende  Kunst  for  September  6  con- 
tains— an  article  on  Eduard  von  Gebhardt,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  pupils  of  the  Diisseldorf  school,  by  Bruno  Meyer. 
The  article  is  accompanied  by  an  engraving  of  von  Gebhardt's 
painting,  "  Die  Erweckung  von  Jairi  Tochterlein,"  painted  in 
1864. — Von  Engelmann  concludes  his  series  of  valuable  notices 
of  the  last  excavations  at  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum. — R.  Zim- 
mermann  writes  a  short  notice,  but  much  to  the  point,  on  Neue 
Schriften  iiber  Aesthetik. — Dr.  Thausing  reviews  Arnold's  recent 
publication.  Das  IVerk  von  Georg  Christian  Wilder, — The 
present  number  is  distinguished  by  containing  various  proofs  of 
wood-engravings  from  the  catalogue  of  the  Ornamentstich- 
sammlung  of  the  Austrian  Museum  of  Art  and  Industry.  One 
example  after  Jobst  Amman  is  remarkably  spirited  and  artistic. 
An  etching  after  Tintoretto  by  Unger  also  deserves  notice.  As 
a  piece  of  translation  it  is  admirable. 


The  number  for  the  31st  August  of  the  JahrbiicherfUr  Kunst- 
wissenschaft  commences  with  an  essay  by  Professor  F.  Piper 
on  the  subject  of  Maria  als  Thron  Salomons.  Professor  Piper's 
original  intention  in  writing  the  paper  was  simply  to  furnish  a 
descriptive  comment  on  a  picture  in  the  Christian  Museum  of 
the  Berlin  University  to  the  catalogue  of  the  collection.  He 
enters  upon  a  very  elaborate  and  careful  investigation  of  the 
symbol,  of  the  various  modifications  in  its  treatment,  and  of  the 
signification  of  the  different  and  varying  accessories.  Having 
found  in  Christ  the  true  Solomon,  and  addressed  his  mother, 
"  Ave  veri  Salomonis  mater,"  the  next  step  was  to  find  in  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  Solomon's  throne  foreshadowings  of  the  virtues 
of  the  Virgin.  Then  Peter  Damien,  preaching  on  the  birth  of  the 
Virgin,  points  out  that  she  is  herself  that  marvellous  throne  ;  the 
ivory  betokens  her  maiden  modesty,  the  gold  the  Godhead  by 
which  she  is  overshadowed  ;  the  two  lions  at  the  elbows  are  the 
Archangel  Gabriel  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and  the  twelve 
lions  of  the  steps  are  the  Twelve  Apostles.  Professor  Piper  gives 
a  plan  of  the  picture  to  which  we  owe  his  interestingpapcr. — 
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Dr.  Ed.  Dobbort  contributes  a  few  remarks  on  the  treatment  of 
the  Last  Supinr  in  Byzantine  art. — Wilhelm  Schmidt  sends 
notes  on  Holbein's  portrait  of  himself,  in  the  Uffizi  at  FiorencCy 
and  on  NicoLius  von  Neufchitel. — Dr.  A.  von  Zahn  writes  on 
the  Ergebnisse  dcr  Holbein- A usstellung  su  Drtsden,  In  a 
note  he  gives  ;i  communication  made  to  him  by  Professor 
Fechner,  of  Loipzij^j,  after  the  essay  was  in  print,  which  may 
possibly  prove  i.f  importance  by  making  fast  one  more  link  in 
the  pedigree  of  the  Darmstadt  Madonna.  Herr  Ernst  Benedict 
Kietz,  an  artist  wlio  resided  long  in  France,  writes  to  Professor 
Fechner  from  Zurich,  7th  August  1872  :  "M.  [Pierre]  Itlrard, 
the  pianoforte  manufacturer,  now  dead,  showed  me  in  his  chdteau 
La  Muette  at  i^assy,  which  belonged  to  Marie  Antoinette,  the 
gallery  which  his  uncle  (Sebastian),  the  founder  of  the  business, 
had  had  built  expressly  for  his  fine  collection  of  pictures,  in 
which  still  hung  only  a  few  but  good  old  paintings.  He  ex- 
pressed his  sorrow  that  this  collection,  after  his  uncle's  death 
without  children,  had  to  be  sold  on  account  of  the  heirs,  and 
amongst  others  a  Holbein  Madonna,  which  was  in  no  wise 
behind  the  famous  Dresden  one."  Waagen  mentions  that  Spon- 
tini  obtained  the  Darmstadt  picture  for  Pnnce  Wilhelm  through 
his  brother-in-law  Delahante,  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that 
Spontini's  wife  was  a  sister  of  Pierre  firard.  But  there  are  some 
dates  to  be  set  straight.  Sebastian  fcard,  at  whose  death  the 
picture  should  have  changed  hands,  died  in  1831,  and  according 
to  Waagen  in  1822  the  Madonna  had  already  arrived  in  Berliru 
Possibly  M.  Pierre  l5rard  may  be  in  error  as  to  the  time  at 
which  his  family  parted  with  their  Holbein. — Albert  Jahn  has 
some  interesting  notes  on  the  sketchbooks  of  three  Renaissance 
masters,  in  which  he  draws  attention  to  the  rich  fund  of  materials 
lying  unexplored  in  the  Hbrary  at  Siena. — A  paper  by  Georg 
Dehio,  on  the  Theodoric  statue  at  Aachen,  concludes  the  number. 


New  Publications. 

Bersezio,  Vittorio.     Roma  la  Capitale  d'  Italia.     Con  260  incision]. 

Milano :  E.  Treves. 
CoBBETT,  Rev.  R.  S.      Memorials  of  Twickenham,  Parochial  and 

Topographical.     Smith,  Elder,  and  Ca 
DiNCKLAGE,  E.  V.     Geschichten  aus  dem  Emslande.    Zweiter  Band. 

Mit  dem  Portrait  dcr  Verfasserin.     Leipzig  :  Schlicke. 
DULLO,  Gusiav.     Richard  Wagner.    Ein  Wort  der  Aufklarung  iiber 

die  Nibelungen-Trilogie.     Konigsberg  :  Braun  und  Weber. 
ItouTTT,    Adolph.      Alexander  von  Humboldt  und  das  Judenthmn. 

Ein  Beitrag  zur  Culturgeschichte  des  19.  Jahrhunderts.     Leipzig : 

F.  W.  Pardubitz'sche  Biichhandlung. 
LiPPERT,  Dr.  Paul.    Napoleon  I.  und  sein  Capva  in  Berlin.     Roman. 
MiTHOFT,  H.  With.  H.    Kimstdenkmale  und  Alterthtimer  im  Han- 

noverschen.     Hannover  :  Helwing^sche  HofbochhandUing. 
Tautphobus,  Baroness  von.    Cyrilla  :  a  Novel    Bentley. 


Theology. 


The  Authorship  and  Historical  Character  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
considered  in  reference  to  the  Contents  of  the  Gospel  itself. 
A  Critical  Essay  by  William  Sanday,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford.    Macmillan  and  Co. 

In  this  essay,  which  has  been  aheady  commended  to  the 
notice  of  the  readers  of  the  Academy  (vol.  iii.  pp.  167,  f.), 
Mr.  Sanday  has  examined  in  detail  the  contents  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  with  the  object  of  determining  from  internal 
evidence  the  authorship  and  the  historical  character  of  the 
record.  For  carrying  out  this  purpose  he  has  submitted 
the  whole  Gospel  to  an  elaborate  analysis,  and  discussed  with 
exhaustive  care  the  various  details  which  affect  his  enquiry  as 
they  present  themselves.  This  critical  investigation  of  the 
Gospel  occupies  the  first  seventeen  chapters  of  the  essay. 
The  three  remaining  chapters  deal  with  the  Current  Argu- 
ments agaimt  the  Genuineness  of  t/ie  Gospel  (xviii.),  the  Sum- 
mary Proof  of  the  Genuineness  of  the  Gospel  (xix.),  and  the 
Hypothesis  of  Mediate  Johatmean  Authorship  (xx.). 


The  general  conclusion  at  which  Mr.  Sanday  arrives  is 
the  only  one,  as  we  believe,  to  which  a  complete,  impartial^ 
open-hearted  examination  of  the  Gospel,  as  a  whole,  such  as 
Mr.  Sanday  has  set  before  the  English  reader,  can  lead,  that 
*•  the  Gospel  is  the  work  of  the  Aposile,  the  son  of  Zebedee  ;*' 
that  "  it  is  the  record  of  an  eye-witness  of  the  life  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ;"  and  that  "  its  historical  character  is  such 
as  under  the  circumstances  might  be  expected;"  **  it  needs  " 
(Mr.  Sanday  adds)  "no  adventitious  commendation  to  make  it 
higher."  But  to  obtain  this  conclusion  from  internal  evidence, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  enquiry  should  be  free ;  and  it  is  ob- 
vious that  no  critical  examination  of  the  Gospel  can  be  free 
wliich  starts  with  the  assumption  that  the  Resurrection  (for 
example)  is  a  m)rth  and  not  a  fact  In  such  a  case  the  critic 
has  to  account  for  the  appearance  of  phenomena  in  the  narra- 
tive which  are  inconsistent  with  historical  truth  ;  and  this  as- 
sumption, which  is  generally  made  tacitly,  produces  a  pro- 
blem so  different  from  that  which  is  ostensibly  put  forward  in 
the  criticism  of  the  life  of  Christ  that  nothing  but  error  can 
arise  from  confusing  the  two  together.  To  conduct  an 
investigation  into  the  worth  of  a  record  after  predetermining 
either  avowedly  or  by  implication  that  an  essential  part  of 
its  contents  must  be  legendary  is  to  beg  the  question  in 
debate.  "  The  attitude  proper  to  an  enquiry  .  .  .  when  the 
exact  value  of  the  historical  evidence  is  the  point  at  issue, 
will  be "  (as  Mr.  Sanday  most  justly  observes,  p.  48)  "  to 
assume  provisionally  that  miracles  are  credible"  (comp. 
p.  126,  note;  p.  271,  note). 

This  necessary  assumption,  however,  is  the  only  one 
which  Mr.  Sanday  makes;  and  even  those  who  refuse  to 
grant  it  will  acknowledge  the  perfect  truthfulness,  candour^ 
and  sobriety,  with  which  he  takes  account  of  the  separate 
difficulties  of  each  miraculous  narrative.  If  the  difficulties 
appear  in  his  analysis  to  be  less  than  they  are  commonly 
held  to  be,  it  is  simply  because  they  are  not  picked  out  and 
grouped  together,  but  left  as  parts  of  an  organic  whole. 
Nothing  is  slurred  over  or  extenuated,  but  the  grounds  of 
objection  naturally  assume  their  true  proportion  when  they 
are  regarded  in  connection  with  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
Gospel  (see  pp.  163,  f ;  295,  f. ;  302,  f.).  The  greatest  merit 
of  Mr.  Sanday,  and  there  can  scarcely  be  a  greater,  is  indeed 
this :  that  he  brings  before  the  student  the  many-sided  cha- 
racter of  the  record  with  calm  and  patient  exposition ;  that 
he  points  out  its  spiritual  affinities  with  particular  forms- 
of  tiiought  and  a  definite  crisis  of  national  development ; 
that  he  brings  back  the  attention  from  isolated  points  to 
the  general  scope  of  the  entire  history ;  that  he  treats  the 
author  as  a  living  man,  and  the  events  which  he  describes  as 
actual  events,  reflecting  in  countless  subtle  ways  the  in- 
fluences of  an  age  and  place  rich  beyond  all  others  in  the- 
elements  of  an  intense  and  manifold  yet  transitory  religious 
life.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  traces  out  with  singular  skill 
the  relation  of  the  current  Messianic  idea  to  the  progress  of 
the  work  of  Christ  as  depicted  by  St.  John.  "  It  is  ahnost 
superfluous,"  he  remarks — ^and  the  observation  may  be  ex- 
tended to  St  John's  portraiture  of  Judaism  throughout — "  to 
point  out  how  difficult,  how  impossible,  it  would  have  been 
for  a  writer  wholly  ab  extra  to  throw  himself  into  the  midst 
of  these  hopes  and  feelings,  and  to  reproduce  them,  not 
as  if  they  were  something  new  that  he  had  learnt,  but  as 
part  of  an  atmosphere  that  he  had  himself  once  breathed  " 
(p.  124). 

But  the  question  of  real  difficulty  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John 
is  not  that  of  authorship,  nor  yet  of  the  truth  of  the  facts 
which  it  relates,  but  of  the  essential  authenticity  of  the  dis- 
courses of  the  Lord  contained  in  it.  On  this  question 
Mr.  Sanday  decides  that  **  the  discourses  must  have  under- 
gone a  sensible  modification  in  the  mind  Of  the  Apostle 
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betoe  they  came  to  be  written  down  "  (p.  73) ;  that  they 
**  aie  deeply  tinged  with  the  individuality  of  the  Evangelist " 
(pi  128);  that  "what  is  presented  as  a  single  discourse  is* 
probably  made  up  of  the  fragments  of  several  fused  together 
and  transmuted  in  the  mind  and  memory  of  the  Apostle  " 
(p.  114) ;  that  '^  it  had  become  impossible  for  the  Apostle  to 
separate  the  subjective  and  objective  elements  in  his  own 
nund ''  (p.  141) ;  that  "  the  discourses  are  all  no  doubt 
repeated  under  the  impression  that  they  represent  what 
was  actually  spoken;"  but  that  ''it  is  impossible  for  an 
active  mind  to  retain  the  exact  recollection  of  words  over  a 
apace  of  perlu^s  fifty  years  "  (p.  222,  comp.  p.  300) ;  while 
still  ^  they  are  not  so  £ax  subjective  as  that  they  cannot  have 
been  written  by  an  ear-witness  and  an  Apostle,  or  so  as 
essentially  to  misrepresent  the  originals^  of  which  they  are 
the  reproduction  "  (p.  375).  / 

In  drawing  these  conclusions,  weyventure  to  think  that 
Mr.  Sanday  has  not  given  sufficient^treight  to  several  con- 
siderations which  tend  to  modify/4hem  very  greatly.  It 
is  at  the  outset  imlikely,  as  a  ynental  phenomenon,  that 
the  memory  of  the  Evangelist  /lould  have  preserved  with 
intense  vividness  die  minutest/circumstances  of  action,  and 
dien  at  once  have  failed  in  tiy  reproduction  of  words  which 
were  bound  up  with  the  fac^.  Moreover,  if  we  once  admit 
that  the  Gospel  lives  in  an.  atmosphere  of  miracle,  there  can 
be  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  the  natural  powers  of 
St  John  w^re  quickenyl  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  his  work. 
It  may  also  be  added'^^that  it  is  a  perfectly  gratuitous  as- 
sumption (though  it/eems  to  be  universally  current)  that 
the  discourses  in  St  ^ohn's  Gospel  were  put  together  or  com- 
mitted to  writing  later  than  the  discourses  in  the  Synoptists. 
So  much  is  clear  from  the  whole  structure  of  St  John's 
narrative  that  it  represents  oral  teaching  which  he  had  long 
addressed  to  a  circle  of  believers  (this  explains  the  comments, 
vL  16-21 ;  31-36,  on  the  discourses  which  precede  them), 
just  as  the  pubhc  oral  teaching  of  the  Aposdes  generally  was 
unquestionably  the  ultimate  basis  of  the  Synoptic  narratives. 
There  is  then  nothing  improbable  in  the  supposition  that  the 
two  cycles  of  teaching  began  to  take  shape  from  the  first  esta- 
blishment of  the  Church  (see  v.  2,  cortV) ;  and  if  it  were  so, 
it  is  evident  that  one  would  have  a  wide  and  open  currency, 
while  the  other  would  be  kept  within  very  narrow  limits,  and 
circulated  only  under  something  of  reserve,  and  not  shaped 
into  a  gospel  till  the  very  close  of  the  apostolic  age.  But 
not  to  insist  on  this  conjecture,  which  is  at  least  as  plausible 
as  the  popular  opinion,  there  are  several  features  in  the 
Johannean  discourses  themselves  which  require  to  be 
brought  into  prominence  before  they  can  be  rightly  under- 
stood. They  are  compressed,  often  discontinuous,  and  at 
once  (by  a  strange  paradox)  most  specific  and  most  uni- 
versal 

The  record  of  a  hving  controversy  is  like  the  record  of  a 
batde.  It  is  no  more  necessary  to  reproduce  all  the  words 
spoken  in  the  one  than  it  is  to  describe  all  the  incidents  in 
the  other,  in  order  to  give  a  true  account  of  it  No  one 
probably,  supposes  that  St  John  has  preserved  all  the  words 
which  the  Lord  spoke  on  the  occasions  described  in  chapters 
v.-viiL  It  is  enough  if  the  selection  of  utterances  which  he 
has  given  conveys  (as  we  believe  it  does)  a  perfect  record  of 
that  aspect  of  the  discourses  which  the  Evangelist  designed 
to  portray.  There  is  often  need  of  the  greatest  patience 
and  of  the  most  watchful  criticism  to  observe  and  follow  the 
thread  of  thought  which  was  (no  doubt)  fully  developed  in 
the  spoken  discourse.  Such  (to  take  one  instance)  is  the 
origin  of  the  difficulty  in  viiL  13,  14.  In  the  same  way,  we 
find  implied  or  expUcit  reference  to  unrecorded  conversations 
which  were  present  to  the  mind  of  the  Evangelist,  and  pro- 
bably were^  familiar  to  his  first  hearers.     Thus,  for  example, 


some  earlier  discusaon  on  Isaiah  liiL  (and  what  coukl  be: 
more,  natural  ?)  seems  to  have  given  occasion  to  the  words 
of  the  Baptist,  L  29  (comp.  pp.  40,  ff.). 

A  sense  of  the  discontinuity  of  the  discourse  is  even 
mcDDe  necessary  to  the  right  understanding  of  them  In  many 
cases  than  a  sense  of  tibeir  compression.  It  happens  fre-- 
quendy  that  the  interlocutors  are  changed,  that  questions  or 
objections  are  passed  over  silendy,  that  even  the  scene  is 
altered,  while,  on  a  superficial  view,  nothing  of  all  diis* 
is  apparent  In  viii.  30 ;  32,  £,  the  change  of  tone  depoids 
upon  a  distinction  in  the  character  of  the  audience,  which- 
even  Mr.  Sanday  overlooks  (p.  155).  Out  of  the  "  many 
who  believed  on  Him''  (MgrnoHray  c£g  ovrw)  a  special  gxoup 
are  taken — "  the  Jews  who  believed  Him"  (ol  ii«minmwi<i, 
avrf  IovSomm).  In  the  body  of  the  new  disciples  there  were, 
representatives  of  the  degenerate  hierarchy  who  admitted 
die  claims  of  Jesus  to  be  Mes«ah  as  true,  and  yet  inter* 
preted  His  office  according  to  their  own  false  views  wilfully 
and  persistendy.  St  John's  use  of  the  term  '^  Jews,"  and 
the  change  in  the  construction  of  the  verb,  emphasize  the 
transition,  and  when  it  is  recognised,  the  general  difficulties 
of  the  discourse  which  follows  disappear.  But  the  sixth 
chapter  furnishes  the  most  remarkable  illustration  of  this 
phenomenon.  Mr.  Sanday,  following  the  commentators^ 
speaks  of  the  teaching  of  the  Lord  contained  in  it  a& 
a  long  discourse,  "addressed  ...  to  a  mixed  audience 
in  the  qrnagogue  at  Capernaum."  A  closer  study  of  the 
record  will  show,  as  it  seems,  that  there  are  three  distinct 
audiences,  (or  rather  four),  three  distinct  types  of  discourse, 
and  certainly  two  distinct  scenes.  It  is  quite  inconceivable 
that  the  GalUean  crowd  (verses  22,  ff.)  found  the  Lord  in  the 
s)magogue  (verse  59),  and  that  the  first  animated  dialq^e 
(verses  26-35)  took  place  there.  Again,  there  is  no  mention 
of  "  the  Jews  "  till  verse  41,  though  diey  reappear  in  verse  52, 
Nothing,  then,  can  be  clearer  than  that  "  the  Jews  "  are  spe- 
cifically distinct  (as  elsewhere  in  St  John)  ftom  '^the  mul« 
titude  "  (verse  24).*  The  "  disciples"  appear  to  have  formed  a 
third  group,  who  axe  specially  addressed  (verses  37-40) ;  for 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  objectors  in  verse  4r  go  back  to 
verse  35,  and  take  no  notice  of  the  more  explicit  claims 
advanced  by  Christ  in  the  verses  which  follow.  It  must  be 
sufficient  now  simj^y  to  indicate  these  constituent  elements 
of  the  great  discourses  of  this  chapter,  which  really  present 
specimens  of  (r)  the  Gahlean  teaching,  (2)  the  controversisi 
teaching  with  ''  the  Jews,"  and  (3)  the  f^er  revelations  to  the 
disciples.  Thus  it  is  that  this  Galilean  narrative,  so  far  torn 
telling  against  the  beUef  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  dis- 
courses of  the  Lord  recorded  by  St  John  depend  on  the 
circumstances  of  their  delivery,  really  confirms  the  belief  in 
a  most  unesqpected  manner. 

This  result  would  be  further  strengthened  if  it  were 
possible  now  to  show  the  individuality  even  of  the  open  con- 
troversies of  the  Lord  in  St  John's  Gospel,  which  places 
them  in  a  peculiar  category.  This  point,  however,  must  be 
reserved  for  another  occasion;  but  one  subject  still  calls 
for  notice,  where  there  is  less  room  for  difference  of  opinion. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  critical  determination  of 
the  evangelic  texts  must  precede  the  critical  interpretation 
of  them;  and  nothing  is  more  surprising  than  the  per- 
functory method  in  which  scholars,  who  spare  no  pains  in 
dissecting  a  text,  prepare  the  subject  for  their  experiments. 
A  question  of  readmg,  if  it  happens  to  be  noticed,  is  treated 
as  if  it  were  an  isolated  fact,  and  disposed  of  either  by  a 
mechanical  calculation,  in  which  authorities  are  supposed 
to  have  constant  (numerical  ?)  values,  or  by  an  autocratic 
judgment  on  "  internal  evidence."    Mr.  Sanday  has  not  yet, 

*  It  is  diaracteristic  of  Prof.  Maurice  that  he  notices  and  rightly  insists  on  this 
distinction  (TAr  Gc^l^St.  yokn,  pp,  x6a,  f.}. 
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as  he  modestly  confesses,  given  time  to  textual  criticism.. 
This  is,  perhaps,  a  defect  of  secondary  importance  in  the 
present  work,  but  to  attempt  to  deal  with  the  Synoptists  (as 
we  trust  he  will  do)  without  a  clear  perception  of  ^e 
affinities  of  the  chief  authorities  and  of  their  cumulative 
value  in  different  groupings  would  be  litde  short  of  courting 
failure.  A  single  example  furnished  by  the  present  essay 
will  suffice  to  make  this  clear.  The  omission  of  the  words 
"  neither  the  Son  "  in  Matthew  xxiv.  36,  as  compared  with 
Mark  xiii.  32,  is  quoted  in  passing  (p.  19)  as  one  of  *'  the 
principal  instances  of  alterations"  [in  the  common  ground- 
work of  the  first  three  Gospels]  ''made  from  dogmatic 
grounds."  Now,  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
omission  of  the  words  in  the  later  copies,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  were  found  in  the  original  Greek  text  of 
St  Matthew.  (Comp.  also  the  false  reading  of  Mark  xi.  9, 
given  on  p.  194;  and  the  remark  on  Luke  xxiv.  12,  p.  259.) 
But  even  in  St  John,  Mr.  Sanday  wavers,  or,  in  our  judg- 
ment, errs,  as  to  readings  which  are  of  more  or  less  im- 
portance. Thus,  in  iiL  25  he  adopts  silently  the  reading 
lov^aLiav  (p.  85),  and  consequentiy  misses  the  vivid  par- 
ticularity of  the  singular  lov&uov,  which  is  certainly  right ; 
in  vL  9  he  makes  a  point  of  ^,  which  is  no  less  certainly 
spurious ;  in  xiii  2  an  internal  consideration  is  allowed  to 
outweigh  the  decisive  ancient  authority  for  yivofUyov ;  and 
though  the  reading  in  xviii.  24  may,  in  the  opinion  of  some, 
be  made  uncertain  by  other  arguments,  it  is  quite  impossible 
for  any  one  who  has  studied  the  combinations  of  au&orities 
through  a  few  chapters  of  St  John  to  say  that  **  there 
appears  to  be  a  nearly  even  balance  of  authorities  for  ovv 
and  against  it "  (p.  244). 

If  we  have  thus  frankly  indicated  some  points  on  which 
we  feel  constrained  to  differ  from  Mr.  Sanday,  we  trust  that 
he  will  see  in  our  remarks  only  a  sign  of  the  deep  interest 
and  pleasure  with  which  we  have  read  his  book.  The  essay 
is  not  only  most  valuable  in  itself,  but  full  of  promise  for  the 
future.  Mr.  Sanday  has  proposed  to  himself  a  work  for  a 
lifetime  (preface,  p.  viii)  ;  and  we  heartily  desire  that  he 
may  be  enabled  to  execute  the  plan  which  he  has  sketched 
out  with  the  calm,  manysided,  reverent  labour,  with  the 
subtlety  and  s)rmpathy  of  thought,  with  the  grace  and  clear- 
ness of  style  of  which  he  has  given  us  the  first-fruits.  The 
criticism  of  the  Bible  has  suffered  grievously  from  haste 
under  the  guise  of  candour ;  but  even  when  Mr.  Sanday's 
conclusions  differ  from  our  own  on  grave  points,  we  feel  diat 
what  he  has  written  will  in  the  end  be  of  good  service  to 
the  Truth,  which  we  have  alike  at  heart  We  are  at 
present  only  on  the  outskirts  of  the  knowledge  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  yet  we  can  perceive  that  the  apostolic  writings 
have  a  message  to  our  own  age,  which  only  needs  an  inter- 
preter that  it  may  satisfy  our  doubts  and  aspirations. 

B.  F.  Westcott. 


Le  Cbristianierme  et  ses  Origines.    Premiere  partie  :  L'Hell^isme. 
Par  Ernest  Havet    Paris  :  Michel  L^vy  Freres,  1871. 

M.  Havet  is  best  known  by  his  edition  (1852)  of  Pascal's 
FensSes,  rearranging  and  annotating  the  text  recovered  by 
M.  Faugbre,  and  by  an  article  on  M.  Renan*s  Vie  de  Jisus 
in  the  Eevue  des  deux  Mondes^  published  separately  under 
the  title  Jhtis  dans  FHistoire  (1863).  In  the  present 
volumes,  which,  he  wishes  his  countrymen  to  observe,  were 
all  but  ready  before  the  war,  he  republishes  a  series  of  papers 
which  appeared  in  the  Revue  moderne  and  the  Rerme  coniem- 
poraine  from  1867  to  1869  (vol.  i.  p.  xliv).  They  exhibit 
the  Pagan  element  in  the  sources  from  which  M.  Havet 
holds  Christianity  to  be  derived,  and  there  is  to  be  another 
part  exhibiting  the  Jewish  element :  it  will  probably  (i.  p.  xv) 


bear  the  second  title,  Ancien  et  Nouveau  Testament,  The 
work  will  then  be  complete ;  for  in  spite  of  the  principal 
title,  which  seems  to  owe  its  precise  form  to  the  necessity 
of  avoiding  a  title  employed  by  M.  Renan,  there  is  to  be  no 
division  dealing  with  Christianity  irrespectively  of  its  sources. 
This  is  chiefly  to  be  regretted  on  account  of  the  clearer  and 
fuller  view  of  Christianity  in  germ  which  would  have  been 
gained  by  a  more  first-hand  study  of  it  as  developed  :  other- 
wise the  plan  is  not  so  defective  as  might  be  supposed  ;  for 
the  real  subject  of  these  two  volumes  is  independent  of  all 
question  as  to  what  Christianity  is,  and  would  be  most 
accurately  stated  without  using  the  word  at  all,  as  the 
detailed  answer  to  the  question — How  much  of  the  theology, 
reUgion,  and  morality,  of  Western  civilisation  existed  less 
developed  in  it  before  the  preaching  of  Christ  ?  The  author 
would  probably  accept  this  account  of  his  programme,  but  he 
does  not  always  adhere  to  it ;  a  strict  adherence  to  it  would 
have  excluded  much  that  should  rather  be  classed  as  Pa- 
ganism in  Christianity  than  as  Christianity  in  Paganism,  and 
would  have  cleared  his  pages  of  a  number  of  coincidences 
between  the  language  of  the  poets  and  philosophers  and  the 
language  of  the  Bible  or  the  "  Catechism."  We  should  have 
missed  some  epigrammatic  points,  but  have  been  spared 
mucli  irrelevant  matter. 

The  subject  is  not  new,  and  M.  Havet  does  not  profess  to 
have  much  that  is  new  to  say  about  it  At  one  place 
(L  p.  xxix)  he  is  so  modest  as  to  represent  his  work  as  a 
classified  collection  of  materials.  But  this  does  no  justice 
to  his  generally  picturesque  style,  to  his  well  managed 
transitions  and  connections,  to  much  thoughtful  criticism, 
and  to  the  warm,  if  not  exactiy  wide,  sympathies  which 
keep  the  reader  in  the  world  of  men  and  not  in  a  world  of 
books.  His  plan  is  best  explained  when  he  says  (L  4, 
compare  p.  244)  that  the  grand  impression  of  an  education 
of  humanity,  which  a  few  powerful  writers  have  conveyed 
in  large  outlines,  he  hopes  to  complete  and  deepen  in  his 
readers  by  fulness  and  richness  of  detail  The  general 
effect  approaches  that  of  Mr.  Lecky's  books. 

Unfortunately  M.  Havet  is  obliged  to  confess  (i.  p.  xl)  that 
he  has  hardly  used  any  foreign  works  not  translated.  "  J'ai 
souvent  souffert,"  he  adds,  "de  cette  ignorance":  yet  he 
hardly  seems  to  see  how  serious  the  confession  is ;  especially 
as  the  exception  in  favour  of  translated  books  is  very  scantily 
represented  among  his  authorities,  and  his  "  langues  ^tran- 
g^es  "  tiun  out  to  include  modem  Latin,  at  least  when  not 
written  by  Frenchmen.  This  being  so,  the  reader  will 
not  be  surprised  that  the  treatment  of  the  pre-Socrafic 
philosophy  is  slight  almost  to  frivolity  (i.  29,  43,  99) ;  or 
that  such  a  question  as  that  of  Socrates'  belief  in  immortality 
is  discussed  with  what  can  only  be  called  naivett  (L  146, 
377);  or  that  the  Xenophontean  Apology  is  without  dis- 
cussion cited  about  as  freely  as  Plato's,  and  employed  to 
correct  the  testimony  of  Xenophon's  Memoirs  (i.  i47»  377) ; 
or  that  Plato  is  made  without  misgiving  the  author  of  a 
coherent  system  of  philosophy  (i.  203,  and  chapter  viL 
generally) ;  or  that  the  Neopythagoreans  are  barely  touched 
upon  (ii,  142,  234).  Perhaps  these  latter  will  be  handled 
episodically  in  the  Jewish  division.  Meanwhile  it  must  be 
said  that  there  is  not  too  much  about  the  old  Pythagoreans, 
nor  much  too  much  about  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  (though, 
as  usual,  these  are  too  freely  used  as  representing  Sie 
mysteries  generally),  and  very  litUe  about  Oriental  influ- 
ences. Only,  these  things  would  occupy  their  proper  places 
still  more  accurately  if  the  influence  of  Delphi,  which  lies 
on  the  face  of  history,  had  been  more  conspicuous  in  the 
book. 

Of  the  above  deficiencies  the  slight  treatment  of  the  pre- 
Socratic  philosophy  is  not  in  itself  the  most  important;  but 
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it  is  the  most  significant,  for  it  is  the  first  serious  S3rmptom 
that  the  exposition  is  to  be  far  too  exclusively  ethical  Now 
there  is  much  in  Christianity  which  cannot  be  brought 
under  the  widest  definition  of  ethics.  If  Diogenes  Laertius 
or  any  ancient  historian  or  critic  of  philosophy  had  written 
of  St  Paul,  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  deal  with  a  large 
part  of  the  apostle's  doctrine  under  the  head  of  physics.  It 
is,  therefore,  needless  to  point  out  in  detail  how  an  examina- 
tion of  the  sources  of  Christianity  must  suffer  directly  from 
such  a  narrowing  of  the  field.  But  indirectly  this  one-sided 
treatment  is  connected  with  something  which  goes  deeper, 
the  excessive  value  M.  Havet  attaches  to  the  negative  or 
destructive  operation  of  philosophic  progress.  He  actually 
believes  (L  121)  that  if  "  such  men  as  Diagoras  "  (whom  he 
seems  to  take  for  a  philosopher  because  he  is  proverbial 
as  an  atheist)  could  have  had  their  own  way,  a  sound  edifice 
of  morals,  politics,  and  science  might  have  been  established 
in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ ;  only  the  gods  were  too 
strong  for  us.  He  says  himself  (L  138)  that  their  strength 
was  reinforced  by  a  moral  reaction  against  the  license  which 
had  been  encouraged  by  destructive  criticism,  and  he  knows 
how  to  illustrate  very  happily  (i.  35 1)  the  natural  horror  of 
a  theological  vacuum.  But  he  does  not  seem  to  recognise 
that  unless  the  unrealities  of  superstition  are  replaced  by 
real  knowledge,  the  void  is  prematurely  created.  Nothing 
would  have  enforced  this  truth  more  effectually  than  a  con- 
ception of  the  subject  wide  enough  to  embrace  its  more 
scientific  branches. 

At  the  same  time  the  whole  work  is  written  in  a  polemical 
spirit,  which  is  the  more  active  cause  of  this  over-valuing  of 
merely  destructive  work.  M.  Havet  writes  the  history  of 
theology  and  religion  from  a  point  of  view  which  is  certainly 
antitheological,  and  which  he  would  not  mind  hearing  called 
antireligious.  It  is  quite  right  that  a  man  who  occupies  this 
point  of  view  should  write  the  history  of  theology  and  reli- 
gion firom  it :  but  the  historian  ought  to  sympathize  with 
&e  theological  and  religious  spirit  more  than  M.  Havet  does. 
He  has  formed  his  own  notion  of  God,  and,  without  the 
excuse  of  believing  in  its  reahty,  measures  by  it  any  theology 
which  comes  in  his  way.  If  a  notion  of  God  does  not  include 
for  instance  a  supernatural  power  of  entering  into  and  taking 
up,  as  it  were,  into  himself  the  misery  of  mankind,  it  is  not  a 
good  instrument  for  dealing  impartially  with  those  who  suppose 
fiiemselves  to  apprehend  God  under  that  aspect  among  others. 
The  most  conspicuous  instance  of  M.  Havet's  unsympa- 
thetic treatment  of  theology  (i.  166,  on  Rousseau's  contrast 
of  the  death  of  Jesus  with  the  death  of  Socrates)  would  take 
too  long  to  examine  in  detail,  but  it  is  agreeable  to  observe 
that  it  is  also  a  conspicuous  instance  of  his  ready  appre- 
ciation of  spiritual  greatness  as  soon  as  he  is  allowed  to 
approach  it  on  the  level  of  humanity.  Yet  his  want  of 
historical  sympathy  extends  further.  He  has  little  sense  of 
the  spontaneous  play  of  thought  and  curiosity.  He  cannot 
imagine  that  the  paradoxes  of  Zeno,  Protagoras,  and  Pyrrho, 
could  have  had  any  aim  short  of  undermining  Olympus. 
Generally  he  seems  too  fond  of  attributing  an  arrtkre-pensU 
to  the  earlier  thinkers :  not  the  esoteric  doctrine  which  a 
venerable  school  of  interpretation  attributed  to  them,  but 
something  more  like  the  well-bred  reticences  of  modem 
unbelievers.  He  does  not  give  Socrates  credit,  much  less 
Plato,  for  beheving  in  the  existence  of  the  gods.  On  the 
other  hand,  Diagoras  having  denied  it,  he  resorts  to  an 
arbitrary  anachronism  to  account  for  the  audacity  of  ^e 
avowal.  The  passage  (I  136)  is  an  instructive  one,  not 
to  the  student  of  the  Hellenic  sources  of  Christianity,  but  to 
the  reader  of  M.  Havet 

It  is  consistent  with  all  this  that  the  best  thing  in  the 
book  is  the  force  with  which  it  brings  out  the  religiousness 


of  Greek  and  Roman  philosophy.  It  is  well  shown  how 
from  the  time  of  Socrates  philosophy  became  constantly 
more  practical,  more  conversant  with  morality,  sounder  in 
its  morahty,  more  the  affair  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men,  more  religious,  more  like  Christianity.  Accordingly 
the  second  volume  (for  the  order  of  exposition  is  chrono* 
logical)  is  the  more  valuable  of  the  two.  Otherwise  M. 
Havet  is  happiest  where  he  deals  with  literature,  as  in  Euri- 
pides,  or  where  problems  of  personal  character  are  con- 
cerned, as  in  Cicero  and  Seneca.  This  cannot  be  said  to 
be  the  case  with  his  account  of  Socrates :  and  Plato  seems 
somewhat  to  elude  him. 

If  not  exactly  a  critical  writer,  M.  Havet  seems  accurate 
in  details.  His  references  are  full  and  exact,  and  his  trans- 
lations are  generally  good,  if  occasionally  strained.  He  is 
less  to  be  depended  on  beyond  the  strict  limits  of  his  sub- 
ject ;  as  when  he  says  (il  45)  wc  have  scarcely  any  author 
and  absolutely  no  historian  belonging  to  a  period  during 
which  Polybius,  if  he  had  not  begun  to  write  about  it,  lived, 
acted,  and  observed;  and  less  again  beyond  the  widest 
limits  his  subject  can  be  supposed  to  have,  as  when  he  sum- 
marily corrects  Megasthenes  (ii.  37)  for  saying  that  Indian 
learning  was  preserved  by  oral  tradition.  Quite  within  the 
subject  however,  and  not  unimportant,  is  the  misleading  state- 
ment that  the  word  "salut"  or  salvation  comes  from  the 
Stoics  and  not  from  the  Bible.  The  Stoical  salus^  we  need 
not  quit  M.  Havet  to  learn  (ii.  266  and  elsewhere,  but  see 
Cicero,  Tusc.  iv.  10,  on  Chrysippus),  is  health  \  whereas  the 
salus  of  the  Church  is  deliverance^  crwrripui,  fshti^d  ;  inso- 
much that  we  read  salus  ex  inimicisy  de  manu,  &c.  (Luke  i, 
71).  In  general  M.  Havet  is  disposed  to  criticize  too 
severely  the  moral  and  psychological  nomenclature  of  the 
Bible.  Sometimes  what  he  says  comes  merely  to  this,  that 
Semitic  languages  do  not  form  the  close  compoimds  of 
Aryan  languages.  To  infer  that  the  Jews  never  formed  the 
conception  of  idolatry  does  strange  justice  to  "  Isaiah  '*  at 
least  It  may  be  feared  that  in  the  second  part  of  the  work^ 
although  (to  judge  by  an  interesting  and  powerful  passage 
at  the  end  of  the  preface)  full  justice  will  be  done  to  the 
moral  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Hebrews,  their  power 
of  originating  ideas  will  be  limited  too  narrowly. 

It  is  hard  to  know  what  to  say  of  M.  Havefs  opinion  on 
the  relative  importance  of  the  Pagan  and  Jewish  sources  of 
Christianity.  If  we  are  to  take  him  at  his  word  in  the  pre- 
face (vi-viii,  xiv-xvi),  the  Jewish  and  "  Gialilean "  elements 
effected  the  "  Christian  revolution,"  but  go  for  next  to  no- 
thing in  fully  developed  Christianity.  Yet  it  is  inconceivable 
that  he  should  imagine  he  has  accounted  in  the  volumes 
before  us  for  the  vast  edifice  of  Christian  dogma,  and  im- 
probable that  he  should  not  think  it  worth  accounting  fon 
But  until  we  possess  the  other  part  of  the^work,  all  discus*- 
sion  of  the  question  would  be  out  of  place  :  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  in  consequence  of  the  author's  unfortunate  limita- 
tion of  his  subject,  such  discussion  will  be  almost  equally 
out  of  place  when  the  work  is  finished.         C.  J.  Monro. 


RECENT  WORKS  ON  WESLEY  AND  WHITFIELD, 

The  works  of  Messrs.  Tyerman,  Gledstone,  and  Urlin,  and 
Miss  Wedgwood,  on  Wesley  and  Whitfield,  cannot  be  allowed 
to  pass  without  recognition,  though  the  time  for  a  critical 
estimate  of  the  subject  is  perhaps  stiU  distant.  Differing  as 
they  do  in  ptupose  and  merit,  they  are  an  evidence  of  the 
change  which  has  passed  over  the  religious  press  in  its  way 
of  treating  a  great  spiritual  movement.  One  of  them,  at  leas^ 
viz.  Miss  Wedgwood^s,  is  distinguished  by  its  freedom  not  only 
firom  the  prejudices  of  dogmatism,  but  from  those  of  a  submis- 
sive disciiueship.  The  authoress  describes  her  work  as— not  a 
biography — ^but  an  "  attempt  to  delineate  the  influence  of  a  par- 
ticular man  upon  his  age."    In  accordance  with  this  plan,  she 
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has  analysed  the  various  inflaences  which  in  her  opinion  con- 
tributed to  mould  Wesley,  e^,  his  race  ;  the  ascetic  movement 
in  Oxford ;  his  contact  with  German  mystics  among  the  immi- 
grants whom  he  met  with  in  his  American  mission.  She  attempts 
to  explain  the  nature  of  h»s  views,  the  gradual  development  of 
his  missionary  plans  for  England,  the  casses  which  aided  and 
those  which  opposed  then:  development  Her  sketch  is  more 
slight  with  regard  to  the  perfected  system,  and  to  its  influence 
indirect  as  well  as  direct  The  analysis  of  influences  may  per- 
liaps  be  challenged  not  so  much  on  the  ground  of  inaccuracy  as 
of  incompleteness,  while  the  estimate  of  Wesley's  teaching,  if 
e\''en  theologically  defective,  is  at  any  rate  truthful  in  its  general 
effect.  Mr.  Tyerman^s  Life  and  Times  ef  Wesley  is  a  woiit  of 
far  greater  pretensions,  but  fails  to  satisfy  even  a  moderate 
literary  standard.  Offences  against  good  taste  are  but  too 
common,  and  we  cannot  repress  the  wish  that  the  book  may  be 
rewritten  and  abridged  in  a  future  edition.  It  seems  in  fact  to 
be  mainly  designed  for  the  use  of  the  Methodist  community,  and 
hence  it  gives  expression  to  an  admiration  for  Wesley  which 
borders  sometimes  on  the  ludicrous.  Yet  with  a  rare  and  com- 
mendable frankness  it  sets  forth  the  great  leader  just  as  he  was, 
with  his  little  failings  as  well  as  his  great  virtues.  Purely 
personal  matters  like  Wesley's  falling  in  love  and  courtship  are 
described  with  a  fulness  of  detail  which  reminds  one  cu*  an 
ordinary  novel.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  condemn  this  amusing 
particularity.  There  is  nothing  in  the  facts  thus  revealed  dis- 
graceful to  Wesley.  They  reheve  the  Loyola  sternness  which  is 
usually  ascribed  to  him ;  they  show  him  to  have  been  fidl  of 
tenderness  and  feeUng,  capable  of  loving,  and  in  fact  very 
destitute  of  worldly  wisdom  and  calculating  prudence.  Ota  the 
whole,  with  all  his  defects  of  style,  Mr.  Tyerman  has  produced 
a  book  of  permanent  value.  Southey's  Life^  checked  and  cor- 
rected by  R.  Watson's  criticisms,  must  always  hold  its  ground 
as  the  classical  memoir,  and  the  Centenary  of  Methodism  (by 
the  Rev.  T.  Jackson,  a  Wesleyan  minister)  as  the  best  source 
for  a  general  sketch  of  Wesley's  system  ;  Mr.  Tyerman's  work 
wiU  ahrays  be  a  museum  to  which  students  will  resort  for  its 
copious  and  in  great  part  hitherto  impublished  materia] s  far  the 
life  of  Wesley. 

Memoirs  of  Whitfield  were  few  and  out  of  print,  and  Mr.  Gled- 
stone  (an  Independent  minister,  we  believe,  at  Sheffield)  has 
furnished  us  with  a  full  and  sympathetic  yet  not  extravagant 
picture  of  Wesley's  great  rivsiL  There  is  harfiy  a  sentence 
which  could  offend  even  a  secular  reader,  except  one  at  the  end 
of  the  volume  about  ^  Grace,  Grace,  Grace ;"  but  Mr.  Gledstooe 
is  doubtless  right  in  believing  that  Whitfield  himself  would  have 
regarded  those  few  last  lines  as  the  true  explaaation  of  his  life. 
The  limited  interest  felt  in  Whitfield's  biogrs^hy  is  due  to  the 
temporary  character  of  his  work,  which  was  partly  overshadowed, 
by  tnat  of  his  coadjutors  and  rivals.  It  is  the  man,  what  he 
was,  not  what  he  did,  which  attracts  us  :  and  it  is  this  view  of 
him  which  M.  Gledstone  has  succeeded  in  i^csenting  to  his 
readers. 

Mr.  Urlin's  modest  HtHe  book  (yohu  WesU^s  PUce  in  Church 
History)  foims,  by  its  pamphleteering  spirit,  a  curious  contrast 
to  Miss  Wedgwood's.  The  object  of  tne  writer  is  to  exhibit 
Wesley  as  a  high-churchman,  and  to  produce  the  impression 
that  Methodists  would  fulfll  the  designs  of  their  founder  by 
reuniting  with  the  church.  He  certainly  contributes  some  in- 
teresting and  novel  materials  towards  understanding  one  aspect 
of  Wesley's  mind.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Wesley  passed 
through  a  sute  of  high-church  feeling,  and  had  a  ^ht  ac- 
quaintance, through  the  works  of  the  Nonjurors,  with  some 
early  Christian  liturgies.  A  slight  trace  of  this  is  now  and  then 
perceptible  in  his  later  history,  but  his  general  views  were  the 
iteverse,  and  his  work  mainly  antagonistic.  It  was  not  his  high* 
churchxnanship  which  made  Wesley  the  founder  of  Methodism. 

Intelligence. 

The  Ordnance  Survey  of  Palestine  has  appeared,  acoouipaaied  by 
a  letterpress  volume,  with  reports  and  appendices  by  the  membera  of 
the  expiedition  and  other  scholazs. 

Dr.  Abbeloos,  of  Malines,  and  Dr.  Lamy,  of  Lonvain,  have  bnmgfat 
ont  the  first  volume  of  the  ecdesiastical  duonide  of  Bar-Hebnens 
(A.D.  1226-1286;  see  title  in  fall  under  "Philology"),  edited  fzom 
the  MS.  in  the  Bri,tish  Mnaemn,  with  a  translation  and  historical  and 
geographical  notes.  It  will  no  doubt  supply  mudi  important  *«^*"*^ 
lor  the  history  of  the  Jacobite  and  Nestorian  heresies. 


M.  Herder,  of  Freiburg,  a  Roman  Catholic  publisher,  has  issued  a 
prospectus  of  a  CyehpaeSa  ef  Christian  Antiquities^  to  be  etfited  by- 
Prof.  F.  X.  Kraus.  A  second,  corrected,  editibn  of  Hefde's  ComciBem- 
geschicMk  is  in  the  press. 

The  Zeitscbrift  fur  historische  Theologie^  Na  2,  contains  a  revised 
edition  of  the  text  of  Commodian's  Apologeticum^  by  Ronsch ;  and  an 
article  on  the  age  t)f  Irenaens,  and  the  origin  of  the  old  CathoKc  Chordi, 
by  Lipsius  (whose  recent  remaikable  wo^  on  the  legend  of  Peter  wiU 
be  reviewed  in  the  AcademyS, 

I>r.  Pvsey  has  just  pabliahad  a  volume  of  Umvccsity  Sennons  (firiMB 
1859  to  1872). 

A  new  work  by  D.  F.  Strauss,  Der  alte  und  der  neue  Gkmbe^  ein 
BekenntnisSf  is  announced  for  this  month. 


Contents  of  the  youmaU. 

ZetfaMhrift  fSr  wiaMOSoh.  Tiieologia^  vel.  xt.  No.  4. — Contzifav- 
tioRS  to  the  history  of  the  conciliatory  fona  of  Pauline  doctrine  (  Unimts^ 
Paulimsmus\  by  A.  Hilgenfeld.  [i.  The  genuineness  of  Rom.  xv., 
xvi.  2.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  Justin  Martyr.] — On  the  Doxology 
in  Rom.  xx.  5,  by  £.  Harmsen. — On  Luther's  translation  of  Siradi,  by 
W.  Grimm.— -On  a  newly  discowored  MS.  of  the  Valgate,  fay  H.  S^n. 
[A  MS.,  probablj  of  the  fourteenth  century,  now  in  the  poeaeasion  of 
Herr  da  Fay,  of  Heiddberg.  It  is  complete,  except  in  the  first  leaf 
of  the  New  Testament.  Extracts  and  specimen  readings  are  given.] — 
On  the  so-called  Muratorian  Fragment,  by  A  Hngeafeld.  [i.  A  con- 
nected text  of  the  fragment  2.  A  retranslation  into  Greel:,  ^nth 
critical  notes.  A  historiod  estimate  of  the  fragment  in  coaclusiQB.  Cp. 
notice  in  Centralblait,  Aug.  10,  by  R  . . .  h.l~Notice$ :  Weiss'  Aktr- 
cusevangelium  ;  Keim*s  and  Hausrath's  Histories^  &c.,  by  A.  H.  ; 
Martensen's  ChristHche  Ethik;  and  Rothe's  StiOe  Shtnden,  by  O.  Pfid- 
derer ;  &c 

Theologisoh  Tijdsohrlft,  July.—History  of  the  Logia-hypotfaeai^ 
part  iL  ;  l^  H.  U.  Meijboom.  [Ch.  iii.  Application  of  Schleiemiadier's 
hypothesis  to  Synoptic  criticism  in  Germany.  Ch.  iv.  The  opponents 
of  the  hypothesis  since  1848.] — Marten's  Faith  and  Works  according  tt 
the  Epistle  of  James;  rev.  by  Jnngius.  [A  very  able  work  of  a  con- 
servative critic,  called  forth  apparently  by  the  equally  able  wock  of 
Blom  on  the  opposite  side.] — ^Bouvier  on  Social  Progress  and  Uu  Pastors; 
rev.  by  van  Goens.  [An  opportune  address  to  theological  students  at 
Geneva ;  social  questions  to  be  taken  up  in  a  practical  spirit  from  a 
Christian  point  of  view.] — Notices  :  Waitz'  Anthropology,  vol.  vi  ; 
Lenormanrs  Esscd  sttr  Birose;  Muir's  Sanskrit  Texts,  voL  iL;  Ralston's 
Songs  of  the  Russian  People,  &c.;  by  C.  P.  Tide.  [Able  discrtmioating 
notices,  which  we  have  not  space  to  analyse.] — Theological  periodicals^ 
by  A.  D.  Loman. — Ranke's  edition  of  the  Wurzburg  palimf^ts  ;  new 
part  of  Field's  Hexahla  ;  Diestel's  edition  of  KnobeFs  Isaiah  ;  Keil's 
Jeremiah  ;  Martineaa's  lecture  on  The  Place  of  Mind  in  Nature^  &c. ; 
l^  A.  Xoenen.  

New  Publications. 

CaowrooT,  J.  R.    Observations  on  the  Collation  in  Greek  of  Cnreton's 

Syriac  Fragments  of  the  Gospels  with  Schaaf '5  £ditioA  of  fte  Peshito 

and  the  Greek  Text  of  Schok    Williams  and  NorgatCL 
EWALD,   H.    Die  Biidxer  des  Neuen  Bundes  iibeisetzt  and  erklart. 

I.  TheiL    2.  Halfle.    Gottingen  :  Dieterich. 
jERVis,  H.     liistory  of  the  Church  of  France  from  the  Concordat  of 

Bologna,  A.i>.  I5r6,  to  the  Revolution.    2  vols.     Murray. 
Phillips,  G.,  President  of  Queen's  Coll.,  Can^ri^.    A  Commeataiy 

on  idle  Psahns.    2  vols.    Ddgbton,  Bell,  and  Co. 
Ttlxr,  T.     Some  New  Evidence  as  to  the  Date  of  F.rrlfmastgf. 

Williams  and  Noigate. 
WiTTiQHEN,  C.    Die  Idee  des  Reiches  Gottes.    Dritter  Bdtrag  zar 

biblischen  Theologie.    Gottingen  :  Dieterich. 
WfTNscHE,  A.     Die  Weissagungen  des  Propheten  Jod  iibeisetzt  und 

eiUart.    Leipzig:  Fnes. 

Science. 


Xnlrodnolion  te  1^6  Stndy  of  Ptiaooirtoiogioal  fiotuiy. 
By  J.  H.  Balfoor.    Edinburgh  :  Adam  and  Charles  Blade. 

Palaeontology  is  far  from  occupying  a  satisfactoiy  place  in 
modem  scientific  work.  The  services  it  renders  to  strati- 
graphical  geology  in  supplying  indications  by  which  the 
relative  age  of  roclc  masses  can  be  ascertained  encourages 
palaeontologists  to  assume  for  it  the  rank  of  a  distinct 
science,  to  which  from  a  biological  point  of  view  it  has  not 
the  slightest  claim.     Palaeontology,  inde^,  s^     "    " 
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the  same  relation  to  biology  that  the  study  of  inscriptions 
and  manuscripts  does  to  that  of  literature — ^using  the  word 
in  a  wide  sense.  In  either  case  the  student  finds  the  more 
ancient  materials  for  his  work  &x  less  complete  collectively, 
and  £ax  less  perfect  individually,  than  the  more  recent  In 
•either  case,  also,  without  disregarding  a  certain  technical 
dexterity  in  interpretation  which  comes  with  the  familiarity 
of  experience,  the  full  significance  of  what  is  ancient  will  be 
more  likely  to  be  apprdiended,  and  the  information  drawn 
fi:om  it  to  be  placed  in  its  proper  rdlations,  in  proportion  as 
a  wide  and  cntical  knowledge  of  what  is  xnodem  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  it  But  the  study  of  the  records  of  the  past, 
whether  belonging  to  literature  or  to  the  life-history  of  the 
Eartii,  can  never,  however  intelligentiy  conducted,  be  an 
adequate  end  in  itself.  It  is  simply  to  put  in  order  part  of 
die  material  from  which  general  condusions  will  have  finally 
to  be  drawn. 

Unfortunately,  however,  in  many  cases  the  palaeontologist, 
-especially  in  dealing  with  fossil,  plant-remains,  has  been  very 
Uttie  influenced  by  considerations  of  this  kind.  He  has  been 
often  content  to  describe  name  and  figure  as  a  distinct 
organism  any  fragment  which  could  not  be  matched  with 
3ome  other  fragment  already  treated  in  this  way.  It  is  no 
matter,  therefore,  for  surprise  to  find  that  in  one  case 
portions  of  what  there  is  reason  to  believe  to  have  been  one 
and  the  same  plant  have  been  referred  to  as  many  as  nine 
<listinct  genera.  The  fragments  are  different  simply  because 
they  belonged  to  different  organs,  or  represented  the  same 
organ  in  different  states  of  preservation.  A  botanist  bringing 
his  knowledge  of  recent  plants  to  bear  upon  them  makes 
allowance  for  this,  and  by  a  reasonable  synthesis  unites  the 
disjecta  membra  into  a  single  and  complete  organism. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  it  was  still  held  in  England  that 
■fossil  forms  were  to  be  explained  by  a  "  plastic  virtue  latent 
in  the  Earth."  No  reasonable  person  holds  such  a  belief 
now,  or  feels  any  hesitation  about  admitting  that  fossil 
organic  remains  really  belonged  to  organisms  that  once 
lived  on  the  Earth's  surface.  But  in  our  National  Museum 
our  practice  is  so  far  behind  our  theory  that  instead  of  the 
remains  of  different  groups  of  extinct  organisms  being 
associated  with  those  of  their  recent  representatives,  in 
comparison  with  which  they  would  be  most  profitably 
studied,  we  find  them  forming  a  single  heterogeneous  as- 
ijemblage,  arranged  in  the  same  gallery  as  that  in  which  the 
collection  of  minerals  is  displayed.  This  is  a  system  which 
cannot  be  maintained.  Extensive  palaeontological  collections 
are  not  indispensable  to  the  study  of  stratigraphical  geology. 
The  geologist,  in  fact,  is  compelled  to  accept  from  different 
naturalists  the  determination  of  the  organic  contents  of  the 
rocks  he  examines,  just  as  he  has  recourse  to  the  chemist 
and  the  mineralogist  for  his  knowledge  of  the  composition 
of  the  rocks  themselves.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  ultimate 
problem  which  presses  itself  more  and  more  on  the  attention 
of  the  student  in  every  branch  of  biology  is  to  trace  out  the 
order  which  evolution  has  followed  along  different  lines  of 
organic  descent  In  studying  recent  organisms,  we  hold  in 
our  hands  the  ends  of  threads  which  stretch  back  into  the 
fpast,  if  we  could  only  follow  them.  Too  often  the  threads 
are  broken,  lost,  or  but  faintiy  seen.  But  the  very  difficulties 
which  beset  the  investigation  only  prove  the  necessity  of 
bringing  to  bear  upon  such  traces  as  exist  every  means  of 
elucidation  at  our  disposal 

Considerations  of  this  kind  naturally  prepare  us  to  receive 
with  satisfaction  from  the  hands  of  an  expaienced  botanist 
.tiie  first  English  attempt  to  sum  up  in  an  independent 
treatise  the  results  which  fossil  botany  has  achieved.  The 
Fossil  Flora  of  Lindley  and  Hutton,  although  an  exceed- 
ingly valuable  work,  was  merely  a  miscellany  of  figures  and 


descriptions,  witiiout  any  attempt  at  method.  But  Professor 
Balfour  has  aimed  rather  at  giving  conclusions  than  the 
materials  for  them,  and  in  this  respect  his  book  will  suggest  a 
comparison  with  the  Tableau  des  Genres  de  V^^taux  fossiles^ 
published  now  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  by  Brongniart 
Any  one  who  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  very  scattered  lite* 
rature  of  the  subject  will  find  his  attention  drawn  in  Pro- 
fessor Balfour's  pages  to  almost  everything  of  importance  that 
has  been  recendy  published  in  it  Although  in  many  foreign 
countries  vegetable  fossil  remains  have  beai  the  subject  of 
more  numerous  and  more  splendid  publications,  yet  it  may 
be  fairly  claimed  that  it  is  with  ourselves  that  dbe  greatest 
projgress  has  been  made  in  the  critical  determination  of 
their  structure. 

Professor  Balfour  has  preferred  to  describe  the  vegetation 
of  successive  geological  periods,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  to 
tracing  the  histoiy  in  time  of  different  vegetable  groups. 
No  doubt  this  is  a  convenient  as  it  is  the  conventional 
plan,  but  it  is  somewhat  deficient  in  suggestiveness,  and 
certainly  opens  the  way  to  some  misapprehensions.  For 
example,  Professor  Balfour  adopts  Brongniarf  s  identificar 
tion  of  the  Palaeozoic,  Mesozoic,  and  Cainpzoic  periods  in 
time  (including  in  the  last  the  Cretaceous  epoch)  with  the 
reigns  of  Acrogens,  Gymnosperms,  and  Angiosperms  respec- 
tively. Twenty-three  years  ago  this  was  not  an  unreasonable 
as  it  was  certainly  an  elegant  generalisation.  That,  in  fect^ 
was  its  defect;  neat  and  sharply  defined  limits  in  natural 
phenomena  generally  fade  away  in  the  light  of  more  ample 
knowledge.  Nine  years  after  tiie  publication  of  Brongniarfs 
Tableau^  Dr.  Paterson  discovered  in  a  bituminous  shale  near 
Edinburgh  Pothocites  Grantani^  which  has  been  generally 
accepted  ever  since  as  a  monocotyledonous  flowering  plant 
It  can  therefore  no  longer  be  asserted  that  in  the  Palaeozoic 
period  the  higher  Phanerogams  were  absent  Nor  can  it  be 
even  said  that  amongst  Phanerogams  Pothocites  belongs  to  a 
very  primitive  type.  The  condensation  of  its  inflorescence 
and  the  reduced  structure  of  its  flowers  imply,  on  any  hypo- 
thesis of  evolution,  the  previous  existence  of  flowering  plants 
which  had  undergone  less  differentiation.  Indeed,  for  any- 
thing that  can  be  positively  said  to  the  contrary,  tiere  may 
have  been  during  die  Carboniferous  epoch  a  phanerogamic 
covering  to  the  Earth  hardly  less  varied  or  less  complicated 
than  there  is  now.  Our  knowledge  of  the  vegetation  of  that 
time  is  confined  to  the  forests  of  arborescent  Cryptogams 
fiingmg  the  deltas  of  great  rivers.  Stems  of  coniferous  trees 
were  occasionally  floated  down  from  the  higher  ground  \  of 
the  plants  that  grew  with  them  we  know  nothing. 

Still  less  can  it  be  said  of  the  Mesozoic  period  that  its 
fossil  remains  convey  any  adequate  notion  of  the  con- 
temporary fades  of  Ae  vegetation.  The  cones  and  drift- 
wood that  occur  in  rocks  of  marine  formation  of  this  age 
would  have  been  litde  injured  by  immersion  in  water  in 
which  the  flowers  and  foliage  of  less  rigid  plants  would 
speedily  have  decomposed  beyond  recognition.  Such 
guesses  as  we  can  make  about  the  actual  vegetation  of 
Mesozoic  land  surfaces  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
reality  as  those  which  a  traveller  would  make  in  approaching 
a  new  country  from  die  ocean,  and  in  collecting  the  vege- 
table waifs  and  strays  borne  out  to  sea  by  currents,  do  to 
the  estimate  which  he  afterwards  forms  when  he  botanises 
at  leisure  on  the  land  itself.  It  is,  however,  only  fair  to 
admit  that  if  arborescent  Dicotyledons  existed  to  any  large 
extent  anterior  to  the  chalk,  it  is  hardly  explicable  that  we 
have  as  yet  no  evidence  from  driftwood  that  tiiis  was  the  fact, 
except  Mr.  Sorby*s  notice  of  some  non-gymnospermous  wood 
firom  tiie  Lias  near  Bristol,*  which  appears  to  have  been  over- 
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looked.  In  the  "dirt-bed"  of  the  Upper  Oolite  we  have  a 
true  land  surface,  but  the  ligneous  plants  of  this  were  un- 
doubtedly gymnospermous.  It  is  far  from  improbable  how- 
ever that,  at  any  rate,  herbaceous  Dicotyledons  had  made 
their  appearance  in  the  Mesozoic  period.  Monocotyledons, 
as  ahready  pointed  out,  are  certainly  known  to  date  from 
a  time  still  earlier,  and  in  the  herbaceous  condition  Dico- 
tyledons are  less  different  from  Monocotyledons  than  when 
tfiey  become  woody.  Several  facts  seem  to  prove  that 
existing  trees  are  more  modem  than  herbaceous  plants 
belonging  to  the  same  groups.  They  have,  for  example, 
more  confined  ranges,  and  often  represent  on  oceanic 
islands,  apparently  because  the  exaltation  of  their  stature 
has  had  less  to  struggle  against,  orders  which  elsewhere 
comprise  only  herbaceous  plants.  Probably  in  every  group 
the  arborescent  habit  has  been  a  subsequent  development 

It  seems,  therefore,  rather  hazardous  to  speak,  as  Professor 
Balfour  repeatedly  does  throughout  his  book,  as  if  we  had 
any  adequate  knowledge  of  the  floras  of  diflferent  stages  in 
geologic  time,  and  especially  hazardous  to  institute  com- 
parisons between  them.  The  proper  function  of  palaeonto- 
logical  study  in.  relation  to  biology  seems  to  be,  not  to 
attempt  to  reconstruct  pictures  of  the  life  of  the  past,  but 
to  compare  the  structure  of  extinct  organisms  with  the  more 
recent  in  order  to  determine  the  laws,  if  possible,  which 
connect  the  two. 

And  in  this  respect,  it  must  be  confessed.  Professor  Balfour's 
book  is  somewhat  disappointing.  That  it  is  really  an  ex- 
pansion of  a  chapter  in  one  of  his  larger  works  is  an  expla- 
nation why  it  should  be  so;  but  the  somewhat  sketchy 
treatment,  which  was  suitable  enough  under  those  circum- 
stances, is  unsatisfying  in  the  pages  of  a  separate  treatise. 
There  are,  in  fact,  too  many  lists  of  mere  names — suggestions 
only  of  knowledge — and  too  few  detailed  descriptions  of 
what  the  names  stand  for.  A  few  instances  will  illustrate 
this.  ProiotaxiteSy  originally  described  by  Principal  Dawson 
as  the  oldest  existing  coniferous  wood,  is  properly  referred 
by  Professor  Balfour  to  the  Algae;  nothing  is  however  said 
of  its  very  curious  structure  whidi  would  explain  the  bare 
possibility  of  such  opposite  views  about  it.  The  stems  of 
ferns  from  the  Coal-measures,  Professor  Balfour  states,  "  are 
referred  to  the  genus  taulopteris''  But  this  reference  is  only 
a  cumbrous  way  of  saying  that  they  are  certainly  fern-stems, 
and  that  nothing  more  is  known  about  them.  The  very 
remarkable  fossils  known  as  Cardiocarpum  were  possibly,  as 
Mr.  Carruthers  believes,  Gymnosperms.  The  suggestion, 
however,  at  first  sight  seems  more  bold  than  felicitous,  and 
it  would  certainly  seem  to  render  desirable  some  setting 
forth  of  reasons  in  its  support  in  Professor  Balfour's  pages, 
as  well  as  some  expression  of  his  own  opinion  about  it.  A 
very  remarkable  fossil  type — Bennettites — is  merely  said 
(p.  84)  to  correspond  amongst  Cycadaceae  to  Taxus,  a  view 
which  may  be  disputed  if  Dr.  Hooker*  is  right  in  consider- 
ing the  female  flower  of  Taxus  as  really  forming  a  cone. 
In  any  case,  it  is  curious  to  speculate  what  amount  of  in- 
formation ordinary  readers  of  the  book  are  likely  to  get 
from  the  accompanying  figure  (pi  ii.  f.  3),  with  no  further  ex- 
planation to  aid  them  than  the  above  remark.  Those  who 
know  what  to  look  for  will  find  in  it  sufficient  material  for 
reflection  j  but  Professor  Balfour's  pages  do  not  guide  them. 

To  return  to  an  analogy  used  ahready,  there  can  be  no 
advantage  in  perpetuating  a  bad  reading,  whether  of  a 
manuscript  or  of  a  fossil.  It  was  hardly,  therefore,  worth 
while,  in  the  preliminary  account  of  the  flora  of  the  Mesozoic 
period,  to  insert  the  obsolete  synonyms  of  various  coniferous 
fossils  once  believed  to  be  cycadean  (p.  78).  Moreover,  as 
some  of  them,  Finites  macrocephalus^  for  example,  are  Ter- 
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tiary,  their  introduction  in  this  connection  may  be  eveo 
misleading. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  botany  of  the  Cainozoic  period  is- 
sufficiently  ample  to  suggest  some  very  interesting  problems. 
One  of  the  most  important  is  the  relation  of  the  Miocene 
European  to  the  existing  North  American  flora.  Professor 
Balfour  has  possibly  regarded  the  discussion  of  this  as  belong- 
ing rather  to  geographical  than  to  fossil  botany.  Unger,  as 
is  well  known,  struck  with  the  resemblance  between  the 
plants  which  formerly  grew  in  Central  Europe  and  those  now 
found  in  the  Southern  United  States,  especially  on  their 
eastern  side,  proposed  the  theory  of  an  Atlantis.  Professor 
Oliver*  has,  however,  shown  the  much  greater  probability  of 
the  migration  having  taken  place  by  land  connections  be- 
tween  North-eastern  Asia  and  North-western  America.  The 
Tertiary  element  in  the  vegetation  of  the  Old  World,  whicb 
has  died  out  in  Europe,  seems  to  increase  in  strength  pro- 
ceeding eastward  towards  Japan,  where  it  is  at  its  maximum. 
A  gradual  convergence  of  evidence  from  other  branches  of 
natural  history  is  also  tending  to  establish  beyond  doubt  a. 
former  Asiatic  connection  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds. 

But  with  regard  to  these  criticisms,  it  is  only  fair  to  point 
out  that  they  have  been  made  from  an  entirely  different 
standpoint  to  that  of  Professor  Balfour.  "  There  can  be  no- 
doubt,"  he  says,  "  that  there  have  been  successive  deposits- 
of  stratified  rocks,  and  successive  creations  of  living  beings." 
But  the  two  things  by  no  means  necessarily  go  together. 
Changes  in  the  distribution  of  land  and  sea  produced  dis- 
continuities in  the  sequence  of  sedimentary  rocks.  Yet  it  is 
impossible  to  show  from  geological  evidence  that  the  lines 
of  descent  amongst  organisms  have  not  been  continuous. 
No  doubt  we  have  positive  proof  of  their  often  having  come 
to  an  abrupt  conclusion ;  but,  at  the  best,  nothing  stronger 
than  negative  evidence  can  ever  be  urged  in  favour  of  their 
having  had  an  equally  abrupt  beginning. 

W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyer. 


FATHER  SECCHI  ON  SOLAR  DISCOVERIES. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ACADEMY. 

Sir,— In  Mr.  Lockyer*s  review  of  my  book,  2>  Soldi  {Academy^ 
No.  53,  vol.  iii.  pp.  288-290),  I  6nd  some  remarks  to  which,  ss  they 
tend  to  the  discredit  of  my  scientific  loyalty,  X  beg  you  will  allow  me  ta 
take  exception. 

The  book  which  Mr.  Lockyer  reviews  was  written  in  1869  and 
published  in  1870.  Therefore  it  is  not  surprising  if  he  should  find 
my  work  incomplete  as  regards  contributions  made  to  the  science  since 
the  date  when  it  was  done.  Such  are  those  publications  of  the  Kew 
astronomers  which  were  laid  before  the  Royal  Society  in  March  1870, 
and  others  which  have  appeared  in  1871,  and  even  (see  the  columns  of 
Nature)  in  1 872.  Would  it  not  have  been  at  the  present  date  more  to 
the  purpose  if  Mr.  Lockyer  had  chosen  for  review  the  German  editioa 
of  my  book  (translated  by  M.  Schellen,  of  Cologne),  in  which  I  have 
made  additions  increasing  its  matter  to  one-half  more  than  that  of  the- 
French  edition  ?  He  would  not  in  that  case  have  been  able  to  reproach 
me  with  doing  less  than  justice  to  British  astronomers — himself  in* 
eluded — and  their  discoveries.  Indeed,  I  think  there  is  hardly  a  section 
in  the  book  which  does  not  mention  and  appreciate  the  labours  of 
British  astronomers.  I  cannot  be  sure  of  having,  in  a  work  of  such 
compass,  omitted  no  single  name  of  those  which  I  ought  to  have  men- 
tioned ;  but  this  I  know,  that  I  have  received  thanks  and  acknowledg- 
ments from  many  quarters  in  England  for  the  justice  which  I  have 
done  to  English  science.  And  I  have  considered  myself  honoured  by 
the  spontaneous  offer  of  Mr.  R.  A.  Proctor  to  translate  my  work  for 
the  English  reader.  This  English  edition  will  contain  a  still  fnrther 
quantity  of  new  matter. 

Besides  the  case  of  the  Kew  astrpnomers,  Mr.  Lockyer  complains 
that  I  have  not  alluded  to  the  thermo-electric  researches  of  M.  Henry 
on  the  sun ;    and  that  I  have  erroneously  put  forward  as  my  own. 
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the  diTision  of  stellar  spectra  into  three  types.  Now,  M.  Henry  did 
not  really  precede  me  in  this  matter.  If  he  advanced  any  hypothesis 
before  me,  as  Arago  certainly  did,  still  it  was  I  who  first  brought  the 
subject  into  the  domain  of  established  fact.  That  I  did  so,  as  Mr. 
Lockyer  must  surely  be  aware,  was  fully  agreed  in  Arago's  time{i85i). 
Neither  is  my  reviewer  correct  in  what  he  says  of  Mr.  Rutherfurd's 
distribution  of  stellar  spectra.  Mr.  Rutherfurd's  three  groups  differ 
radically  from  mine.  He  takes  his  divisions  from  the  general  colour  of 
the  star,  so  that  in  his  first  group  he  ranges  Capella,  fi  Geminorum,  and 
y  Leonis,  which  are  of  my  second  type  i  as  well  as  a  Ononis,  /3  Pegasi, 
which  are  of  my  third.  The  difference  is  obvious.  My  divisions  are 
not  based  on  the  colours,  but  on  the  principal  bands  of  the  spectra. 
Now,  I  thirfc  that  Mr.  Rutherfurd  entertains  no  clear  distinction  of 
these,  and  has  not  proved  their  constancy  in  the  different  stars.  Mr. 
Ratherford's  second  order  agrees  with  my  first;  but  this  is  such  a 
natural  distinction  that  I  had  made  it  also  myself  in  1863,  before  I  was 
acquainted  with  the  labours  of  Mr.  Rutherfurd.  Mr.  Rutherfurd's 
third  group  is  made  up  of  $  Ononis  (Rigel),  a  Virginis,  and  others,  as 
being  stars  supposed  to  have  spectra  without  lines.  Now  this  is  quite 
mistaken.  Accordingly,  no  valid  claim  to  priority  concerning  these 
can  be  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  Rutherfurd ;  and  of  the  fourth  type, 
which  is  not  less  essential,  he  has  no  word.  Besides,  to  establish  posi- 
tively the  reality  of  the  types  in  question,  it  was  necessary  to  examine 
many  more  stars  than  were  examined  by  Mr.  Rutherfurd.  And  the 
merit  of  this  examination  is  exclusively  mine. 

Again,  to  test  the  maturity  and  soundness  of  Mr.  Lockyer's  criti- 
cisms, 1  should  like  to  ask  him  : — (i)  Is  there  necessarily  the  contra- 
diction which  he  says  between  my  propositions  that  ''solar  spots  are 
due  to  eruptions,'*  and  that  '*in  the  solar  spots  there  are  tornadoes 
and  rotatory  motions  "?  Do  these  two  propositions  really  exclude  one 
another  :  and  if  so,  was  that  to  be  certainly  known  at  the  date  1869  ? 

Again,  as  to  Mr.  Lockyer's  allegation  of  the  perfect  ignorance  which  I 
display  with  reference  to  Mr.  Balfour  Stewart^s  objections  to  the  theory 
of  the  gaseous  sun,  I  should  like  to  ask  him  : — (2)  Is  it  certain  that  a  gas 
must  always  be  perfectly  transparent,  whatever  the  depth  of  its  stratum  ? 
(3)  Is  it  certain  that  a  gas  must  retain  this  transparency  constant  and 
complete,  even  at  the  highest  possible  temperature  which  it  may  reach 
in  the  body  of  the  sun  ?  (4)  Is  it  certain  that  those  gases  and  vapours 
which  by  their  absorption  produce  the  Fraunhofer  lines  are  perfectly 
transparent  ? 

To  my  ignorance  it  seems  that,  if  all  these  questions  could  be 
positively  answered  in  the  affirmative,  several  received  points  of  solar 
theory  would  be  in  great  danger. 

Finally,  I  would  by  no  means  be  understood  as  supporting  for  the 
exact  truth  everything  advanced  in  my  first  edition,  any  more  than  my 
reviewer  would  himself  maintain  all  his  own  past  opinions  on  the  solar 
constitution.  In  this  matter  aliquid  audendi semper  fuit  aequa  potestas  ; 
but  also,  hane  veniam  petimusque  damusqtte  vicissim, 

P.  A.  Secchi. 

Notes  0/  Scientific  Work. 

Physiology. 
Lymphatlos  of  Macous  Membranes. — Axel  Key  and  G.  Retzius 
have  recently  demonstrated  the  presence  of  a  lymphatic  system  in 
sexx>us  membranes,  and  Hjalmar  Heiberg  has  just  published  a  paper 
showing  that  a  similar  system  exists  in  mucous  membranes  (Central- 
blatt^  No.  32).  His  investigations  have  been  chiefly  made  on  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  of  man.  The  portion  employed  in 
the  examination  was  usually  taken  from  the  inferior  turbinated  bone, 
and  was  then  hardened  in  alcohol,  and  stained  with  gold  or  carmine. 
He  describes  the  mucous  membrane  as  being  more  or  less  fused  with 
the  periosteum,  and  its  Tunica  propria  to  be  very  vascular,  so  that  at  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  inferior  turbinated  bone  it  forms  quite  a 
cavernous  tissue.  The  connective  tissue  of  the  mucosa  is  fibrillar  in  its 
deeper  part,  but  becomes  more  homogeneous  superficially,  and  ulti- 
mately merges  into  the  basement  or  Bowman's  membrane.  The  most 
superficial  layer  is  oAen  infiltrated  with  Ijrmph  corpuscles.  The 
epithelium  is  laminated,  and  the  superficial  layer  is  ciliated.  The  base- 
ment membrane,  above  alluded  to,  when  examined  with*  high  powers 
(Hartnack  :  ocular  vii.  objective  3),  exhibits  many  fine  vertical  striae, 
which  with  ocular  No.  ix.  appear  as  fine  tubes  destitute  of  special 
walls  ;  they  vary  in  number  at  different  points,  but  are  on  the  whole 
most  mmierous  posteriorly.  In  certain  regions,  however,  the  basement 
membrane  appears  homogeneous,  and  no  trace  of  the  canals  can  be 
discovered.  The  diameter  of  these  tubules  varies  from  that  of  mere 
processes  of  the  cells  to  that  of  ordinary  capillaries ;  above  and  below 


they  not  unfrequently  widen  out  and  become  trumpet-shaped.  Lymplf 
corpuscles  are  visible  in  their  interior,  especially  in  the  dilated  portion. 
No  apertures  are  discoverable  in  the  epithelial  investment  correspondins^ 
to  the  mouths  of  these  tubules.  The  tubules  appear  to  open  into  smaS 
cavities,  of  irregular  form,  lying  immediately  beneath  the  Tunica 
propria.  In  surface  sections,  the  tubules  appear  as  a  narrow  mesh  of 
vessels  lying  close  beneath  the  epithelium.  A  similar  structure  is 
exhibited,  though  less  distinctly,  by  other  mucous  membranes.  Thus^ 
in  the  trachea  and  larynx  the  vertical  canals  are  fewer  in  number,, 
whilst  in  the  urethra  the  basement  membrane  is  altogether  absent.  It 
has  not  hitherto  been  found  possible  to  inject  these  canals,  and  their 
cormection  with  the  lymphatics  still  remains  doubtfuL 

Note  on  Recurrent  Vision. — Professor  C.  Young,  of  Dartmoutiv 
College,  U.S.,  states  that  in  the  course  of  some  experiments  with  a 
new  double-plate  Holtz  machine  he  observed  a  very  curious  phe» 
nomenon.  The  machine  easily  gave  intense  Leyden  jar  sparks  trom^ 
seven  to  nine  inches  in  length,  and  of  most  dazzling  brilliance.  When- 
he  screened  his  eyes  from  the  direct  light  of  the  spark,  in  a  darkened 
room,  the  illumination  produced  was  sufficient  to  render  everything  in* 
the  apartment  perfectly  visible,  and,  what  was  remarkable,  every  con- 
spicuous object  was  seen  twice^  at  least,  with  an  interval  of  a  trifle  less 
than  one-quarter  of  a  second,  the  first  time  vividly,  the  second  time- 
faintly.  Objects  may  often  be  seen  a  third  and  sometimes  even  a 
fourth  time,  ^ut  then  only  with  great  difficulty.  The  appearance  pre- 
sented  was  precisely  as  if  the  object  had  been  suddenly  illuminated  by^ 
a  light  at  first  bright,  but  rapicUy  fading  to  extinction,  and  as  thouEo 
during  the  illumination  the  observer  were  winking  as  fast  as  possible.. 
Professor  Young  obtained  the  best  effect  by  fixing  in  front  of  the 
machine,  and  at  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  feet  from  it,  a  white  screen> 
bearing  a  black  cross,  with  arms  about  three  feet  long  and  one  foot 
wide,  made  of  strips  of  cambric  That  the  phenomenon  was  really  subjec-- 
tive,  and  not  due  to  a  succession  of  sparks,  was  shown  by  swinging  the 
screen  from  side  to  side.  The  black  cross  at  all  the  periods  of  visibility 
occupied  the  same  place,  and  was  apparently  stationary,  llie  same 
was  true  of  a  stroboscopic  disc  in  rapid  revolution  ;  it  was  seen  several 
times  by  each  spark,  but  each  time  in  the  same  position.  Professor 
Young  remarks  that,  whatever  may  be  the  true  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon,  it  at  least  suggests  the  idea  of  a  reflection  of  the  nervous- 
impulse  at  the  nerve  extremities — as  if  the  intense  impression  upon  the 
retina,  after  being  the  first  time  propagated  to  the  brain,  were  thence 
reflected,  returned  to  the  retina,  and  by  travelling  from  the  retina  agaia 
to  the  brain  renewed  the  sensation.  He  has  hence  proposed  to  term  it 
'*  recurrent  visioiL"  Professor  Young's  paper  is  published  in  the- 
Amer,  Jour.  Sc.  voL  iii.  No.  16. 

Action  of  Quinine  on  the  White  Oorpusoles  of  the  Blood. — 
A  paper  appeared  in  the  Practitioner  for  June  by  Dr.  Geltowsky,  con*^ 
taining  an  account  of  some  experiments  he  has  recently  undertaken  at 
the  Brown  Institution  of  the  University  of  London,  to  determine  the 
effects  of  quinine  upon  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  He  finds 
that  quinine  arrests  the  movements  of  the  colourless  globules  of  th& 
newt's  blood  if  it  be  used  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  eight  or  nine 
hundred.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  elobuies  of  the  blood  ofthe  female 
resist  Uie  action  of  quinine  longer  than  those  of  the  male.  '  He  finds 
moreover  that  the  globules  of  the  blood  of  animals  already  enfeebled 
by  loss  of  blood  in  previous  experiments  resist  the  action  of  quinine 
a  shorter  time  than  the  globules  of  animals  entirely  fresh.  The  solu* 
tion  of  quinine,  whether  it  be  in  water  or  in  serum,  acts  with  the  same 
force.  As  regards  the  solution  of  quinine  in  serum,  however,  it  is 
singular  that  the  movement  of  the  colourless  globules  ceases  in  a  much 
shorter  time  when  the  serum  is  not  perfectly  fresh,  although  its  reaction 
be  neither  more  nor  less  alkaline  than  that  of  normal  serum.  The  limit 
at  which  he  finds  quinine  to  stop  the  movements  of  the  corpuscles  is  with 
one  of  the  alkaloid  to  2100  of  blood.  One  part  to  4000  had  no  action^ 
at  all,  either  with  the  blood  of  man  or  of  the  guinea-pig.  He  remarks, 
in  conclusion,  that  though  quinine  ^learl>[  possesses  the  power  of  arrest- 
ing the  movements  of  the  corpuscles,  this  action  can  perhaps  onlv  be 
obtained  on  the  stage  of  the  microscope.  On  injecting. into  the  blood 
doses  which  cause  the  death  of  the  animal,  quinine  is  without  effect 
on  the  colourless  blood  corpuscles.  Even  if  the  quinine  had  the- 
same  influence  on  the  colourless  corpuscles  of  the  blood  in  the  interior 
of  the  organism  as  it  has  under  the  microscope,  it  would  still  be  im» 
possible  to  explain  by  the  action  of  quinine  on  these  corpuscles  the 
cure  of  certain  maladies  under  treatment  by  this  drug,  for  according^  to- 
the  preceding  experiments  it  is  necessary  to  employ  one  part  of  quinine 
to  2800  parts  of  the  blood  of  man.  This  in  the  case  of  a  man  in  whom 
the  quantity  of  blood  is  from  i  J  to  20  lbs.  would  amount  to  almost 
one  drachm  of  quinine.  In  a  cntique  on  the  foregoing  paper  in  a  sub* 
sequent  number  of  the  same  journal,  M.  Binz,  whose  observations  have 
thus  been  confirmed,  remarks  that  it  should  never  be  our  object  to  kill 
the  colourless  blood  corpuscles  in  the  human  body  with  quinine.  They 
are  necessary  for  life,  and  their  death  would  be  our  death  :  all  that  can 
be  expected  or  required  is  that  in  certain  forms  of  disease  in  which 
they  are  produced  in  excessive  quantity  their  numbers  and  their  energies 
should  be  reduced. 
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Chemistry, 

Dfizivativat  of  Sulptaocaxbamio  AokL — At  the  Leipzig  meeting, 
Hlasiwet£  aad  Kachler  {Tageblatl^  Ii6)  described  the  following  re- 
-action:  When  carbon  disolphide  and  ammonia  come  together  in  the 
presence  of  a  third  body  like  camphor,  phenol,  &c^  which  merely 
.exerciser  a  catalytic  action,  they  produce  very  beautiful,  huge,  and  nearly 
colourless  crystals  of  a  compound  of  somewhat  unstaldechaxaicter«  which 
is  formed  in  the  following  manner  : 

4NH,  +  2CS»=  CtHj^NA  +  H,& 
When  exposed  to  a  weakly  oxidising  agent,  iron  chloride  being  pre- 
ferable, tins  body,  which  may  be  OQga^ied  as  the  NH4  salt  of  CcUtN,S„ 
vndeiig^  the  following  change : 

2C,H,;KrA+Fd.Cl«=G,H,N«S4+2(NH^CNS)+2NH4Cl+Fe,Cl« 
C^H^NxSa  is  a  body  which  crystallises  in  beautiful  brilliant  scales 
iSaaX  are  nearly  insolnole  in  cold  water,  bat  are  decomposed  when  heated 
with  it  into  caifoon  disulphide,  ammonium  sulphocyanide  and  sulphur. 
Amltne  gwes  magnificent  prismatic  crystals  of  a  corresponding  com- 
pound having  the  composition  CifHigNfSt,  that  can  be  recrystallised 
n>om  alcohol,  but  which  with  boiling  water  quiddy  decompose,*  giving 
beautiful  crystalline  plates  of  a  sulphurea  containing  C«H«,  that 
Hofmann  has  called  sulphocarfoaniUde  : 

C„Hi.N,S,  =  Ci,H„N,S  +  CS,  +  2NH,. 
As  regards  tiieir  constitution,  the  new  bodies  appear  to  be  nearly  allied 
to  sulphocarbamic  add  and  sulphurea. 

The  Occaxrenoe  of  BubioUum  In  Plants.— It  has  been  found  by 
£.  Pfeiffer  (Chem,  CentralblaU^  33,  520)  that  this  metal  is  present 
in  the  adi  of  the  beet-root  grown  in  the  north  of  France,  one 
•  kilogramme  containing  on  an  average  1*75  grammes  of  the  chloride  of 
this  metal,  or  die  plants  grown  on  one  hectare  (2  acres,  i  rd.,  35  p.)  of 
land  wUl  take  up  255  grammes  of  the  chloride  of  this  metal  from  the  soil. 
The  ratios  of  the  diJorides  of  rubidium,  sodium,  and  potassium  in  the 
ash  of  the  beet  of  this  district  are  as  i  :  126  :  331.  Grandeau  has 
likewise  detected  caesium  in  these  chlorides.  While  the  beet 
takes  up  no  lithium,  the  tobacco  grown  in  this  district  contains 
potassium,  rubidium,  and  lithium,  but  only  a  trace  of  sodium.  The 
rape  grown  in  this  locality  contains  potassium  and  sodium,  but  absorbs 
neither  rubidium  nor  lithium. 

The  Influenoe  of  Time  on  Chemical  Reaction.— Becquerel,  in  die 
Compt,  rend.  75,  52,  describes  the  formation  of  a  number  of  crystalline 
bodies  by  weak  chemical  reactions  extended  over  long  periods  of  time. 
In  two  electro-capillary  apparatus  containing  a  solution  of  lead  in 
potash  and  one  of  gold  respectively,  lead  oxidS  in  crystjJs  in  one  case 
And  metallic  gold  in  the  other  were  formed  after  a  lapse  of  two  years. 
In  a  series  of  tubes  hermetically  sealed  twenty  years  ago,  changes  had 
taken  place  in  their  contents  developing  the  following  bodies  :  crystals 
of  arragonite  formed  from  a  piece  of  gypsum  in  a  solution  of  potassium 
bicarbonate,  the  gypsum  having  almost  entirely  disappeared  ;  rhombo- 
hedra  of  calcium  carbonate ;  crystals  of  calcium  arseniate  that  almost 
rivalled  in  beauty  those  occurring  in  nature  (they  were  produced  from 
-a  piece  of  gypsum  Ijring  in  a  solution  of  ammonium  arseniate) ;  crystals 
of  a  double  sdt  of  calcium  and  potassium  sulphate  deposited  from  solu- 
tions of  gypsum  and  alumina  in  potash  ;  well-developed  rhombic  crystals 
-of  lead  carbonate  by  the  action  of  potassium  bicarbonate  on  galena ; 
hydrated  lead  carbcnate  in  oystalline  scales  with  pearly  lustre  by  the 
action  of  lead  oxide  dissolved  in  potash  on  a  piece  of  limestone; 
4IS  well  as  malachite  and  other  products. 

The  Ferric  Hydrates.— E.  Brescius  has  endeavoured  {Jour,  prakt, 
Cfumit^  3,  272)  to  determine  the  constitution  of  some  of  the  hydrates 
-of  ferric  oxide.  He  examined  the  hydrate  thrown  down  by  ammonia  of 
specific  gravity  0*99  from  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride  of  the  specific 
-gravity  I'OI,  but  it  gave  no  formula.  This  hydrate  is  very  hygroscopic  ; 
when  placed  over  sulphuric  acid,  it  did  not  give  a  constant  weight  till 
after  the  lapse  of  six  months.  At  loo®  it  begins  to  lose  some  portion  of 
the  water  chemically  combined  with  it  When  placed  in  water  for 
some  time,  it  gradually  loses  the  property  of  dissolving  in  acid,  and 
becomes  to  some  extent  soluble  in  water,  from  which  it  can  be  precipi- 
tated by  the  addition  of  acid.  On  removing  the  water  mechanically 
cnUngled  in  the  hydrate  by  means  of  alcohol  and  ether  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  Bunsen  filter,  he  obtained  a  powder  having  the  formula 
Fe,0,  2H,0. 

The  Oases  oontained  InCoaL— A  number  of  specimens  of  English 
coal  have  been  examined  by  £.  v.  Meyer  with  the  view  of  determining 
{Jour.  frakL  ChetnUy  5,  407)  the  amount  and  constituents  of  the  gases 
"entangled  in  its  mass.  Tlie  gases  varied  greatly  in  amount  and 
quality.  In  a  specimen  from  the  Bewick  Main  Colliery  they  consisted 
-of  5*5  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid,  6*5  per  cent  of  marsh-gas,  and  85*6 
per  cent  of  nitrogen.  In  three  specimens  from  the  Wingate  Grange 
Colliery  there  was  much  more  gas,  the  mixture  consisting  of  from  05 
to  90  per  cent  of  marsh-gas,  ID  to  15  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  and  only  a 
trace  of  carbonic  acid.  As  a  rule,  the  proportion  of  carbonic  add 
increases  as  that  of  marsh-gas  decreases,  and  in  some  kinds  oT  coal 
the  occluded  gases  are  condensed  into  one-third  their  volume. — More 
cecently  Kolbe  has  published  in  his  journal  {Jour^prakt,  Chemie^  6,  79) 


a  note  on  the  gases  enclosed  in  the  earthy  brown  coals  from  Bohemia. 
They  contain  no  marsh-gas,  but  from  80  to  90  oer  cent  of  carbonic 
add,  and  an  appreciable  quantity  of  carbonic  oxide^  amounting  in  one 
case  to  3  per  oent 

The  Formation  of  Transparent  GrystsOs  of  Salt— Mohr  showed 
that  salt  was  deposited  in  crystals  resembling  rock-salt  by  allowing 
its  solution  to  become  supersaturated  by  very  slow  evaporation, 
and  inducin?  the  excess  to  deposit,  not  at  the  surfece  of  die  liquid, 
but  on  the  oottom  of  the  vessel.  It  has  recently  been  noticed  by 
Buchner  {Zdtsckrift  fur  Chemii,  vii.  736)  that  the  same  thing  happens 
on  introducing  a  hygroscopic,  aalt  of  some  kind  into  a  oonceotnted 
solution  of  smium  chloride.  When  iron  chJoiide  or  magnesium 
chloride  is  used,  the  cubes  are  perfecUy  transparent,  and  ex^y  re- 
semble rock-salt  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  larger  proportion  of 
magnesium  chloride  met  with  in  the  mother-liquors  of  salt-beds  ma/ 
have  been  an  active  agent  in  the  deposition  of  the  rock-salt 

Distribution  of  Lithium  in  Vegetable  Struotures.- It  is  stated 
by  Focke  {Abkandl.  naiurwiss,  Vereins  zu  Bremen^  iii.  270)  that  iiriies 
diis  metal  forms  a  constituent  of  a  plant,  it  is  met  with  most  abundantly 
in  the  leaf,  in  less  amount  in  the  parts  of  the  stem  or  the  flower,  a  fern 
pieces  of  a  leaf  often  being  sufficient  to  show  the  reaction.  It  is  present 
m  not  inconsiderable  amount  in  spedes  of  ThaJictrum^  Carduut^  Ot' 
siutHf  and  Salvia,  in  two  varieties  of  Samdus,  and  LtUhyrus  tubirostts* 
Many  species  of  plants  growing  in  the  same  soil  contain  no  trace  of 
lithium.  From  his  examination  of  the  plants  that  absorb  the  salts  of  this 
metal,  Focke  has  been  led  to  the  belief  that  for  certain  of  them  to  thrive 
a  supply  of  lithium  is  absolutely  necessary.  A  somewhat  greater  num- 
ber of  plants  thrive  preferably  on  soil  containing  this  metal,  and  take 
up  its  salts  when  possible,  although  an  absence  of  such  compounds 
seems  to  cause  them  no  injury. 


Intelligence. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  German  Geological  Sodcty  was 
held  during  the  last  week  at  Boim. — ^The  Ungarischer  Natnifondkcrw 
versammlung  met  at  the  same  time  at  Hercules-Bad,  Dr.  Kubinyi  pre- 
siding, with  Professors  Szab6  and  R6za  as  vice-presidents.^-The  next 
general  meeting  of  the  Austrian  Assodation  is  postponed  to  some  date 
next  year,  while  the  Exhibition  is  open  at  Vienna. — The  next  Italian 
Sdentific  Congress  commences  on  the  5th  inst  at  Rome. 

New  Pttblicaiions. 

BiKSTADECKT,  A.    Uhtersuchungen  aus  dem  pathologisch-anatomischeii 

Institute  in  Krakau.    Wien  :  Braumiiller. 
Carus,  Victor.    Geschichte  der  Zoologie.    Munich  Series. 
Commission  intemationale  du  M^tre.    Proces-verbaux  des  seasoes  du 

comite  de  recherdies  preparatoires.     Paris  :  Vieville  et  Capiomont 
Corn  (J,  M.    Monographic  des  Saprol^gnies.    Paris  :  Martinet 
Ds-Bosis,  F.    La  Cavema  ossifera  di  Frasassi.    Ancona :  Mengarelli. 
Desnoyers,  L'abb^.    Objets  trouv^  dans  la  Loire  durant  Vixi  de  1870. 

Orleans :  Jacob. 
ExNER,  S.    Ueber  die  physiologische  Wirkung  der  Iridectomie.   ¥rien : 

Gerold's  Sohn. 
Flammarion,  C.     Vie  de  Copemic  et  Histoire  de  la  D^ouverte  du 

Systeme  du  Monde.     Paris  :  Hachette. 
Hess,  W.    Bilder  aus  dem  Leben  schiidUcher  inaekten.    Die  Kiifer. 

Leipzig :  Wilfferodt 
HiPPAUF,  H.    Losung  des  Problems  der  Trisection  roittelst  der  Con- 

choide  auf  circularer  Basis.    Leipzig  :  Teubner. 
Hofmann,  F.  Berechung  des  Voriibergangs  der  Venus  vor  der  Sonnen- 
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Leipzig:  Teubnec 
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History. 

If  otatdUa  from  the  Papers  of  Stoc&mar.  [Denkwurdtgkdlm  aus  den 
Papiaren  des  Freiherm  Christian  Friedrich  von  Stockmar\  Arranged 
by  Ernst  Freih.  Ton  Stockmar.    Brunswick  :  Vieweg. 

The  late  Baron  Stockmax  himself  likens  his  personal  action 
in  the  public  afiairs  of  Europe  to  that  of  the  sower  of  the 
^eecL  Fostered  by  kindly  outward  and  palpable  influences, 
the  plant  grows  up ;  these  are  taken  as  the  sole  agents,  and 
the  careful  hand  which  hid  the  germ  in  the  r%ht  spot  at  the 
fitting  moment  goes  unrecogiused.  This  condition  of  his  career 
was,  he  adds,  fully  accepted  by  him,  '^  and,"  continues  his 
son  at  the  dose  of  the  biographical  sketch  with  which  the 
present  volume  opens,  "  as  Stockmar  himself  was  content 
with  this  obscurity  before  the  world  during  life,  this  book, 
true  to  his  own  feeling,  but  slightly  raises  the  veil  for 
postenty."  A  tantalising  announcement !  Still  in  spite  of 
the  reticence  imposed  by  filial  piety,  the  succeeding  chapters 
fiimish  ccmsiderable  material  illustrative  of  European  history 
from  1817  to  1857,  and  of  the  Baron's  personal  share  in  the 
<iynastic  and  political  negotiations  carried  on  during  that 
eventful  period  And  at  the  same  time  they  fiirnish  the  key 
to  the  obscure  action  of  so  highly  gifted  and  sagacious  a 
politician.  As  in  science  he  only  discovers  who  proves,  so 
in  politics  he  only  gains  public  credit  for  statesmanship  who 
through  the  toil  and  antagonism  incident  to  public  life  can 
achieve  the  practical  recognition  of  his  policy  by  a  nation. 
For  this  glorious  but  arduous  career,  Stockmar's  antece- 
dents, first  as  the  citizen  of  a  minor  German  state,  and  after- 
wards as  the  political  adviser  of  a  minor  German  prince, 
afforded  no  adequate  training.  And,  too,  being  naturally 
ineloquent,  and  unable  to  master  the  science  of  debate,  he 
could  never  have  exercised  influence  as  a  public  speaker. 
But,  brought  into  close  relations  with  a  prince  who  could 
^preciate  his  single-minded  devotion  and  rare  political 
insight,  his  natural  capabilities  developed  in  a  congenial 
atmosphere,  and  the  ci-devant  physician  ranks  in  the  first 
order  of  consulting  politicians. 

Baron  Stockmar's  career  may  be  briefly  summed  up. 
While  acting  as  head  physician  to  the  Coburg  contingent, 
incorporated  with  the  allied  armies  during  the  campaigns  of 
1814  and  18 1 5,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Prince  Leopold, 
who  appointed  him  his  body  physician  upon  his  marriage 
with  the  princess  Charlotte.  Upon  her  death  in  1817, 
Stockmar's  deep  and  affectionate  sympathy  cemented  the 
bond  between  him  and  his  royal  master.  From  that  day 
forward  he  became  not  only  the  faithful  servant  of  the  house 
of  Coburg,  but  its  most  valued  adviser  and  trusted  agent 
His  medical  office  was  soon  exchanged  for  those  of  private 
secretary,  treasurer,  and  comptroller  of  the  household,  and 
in  1 82 1  he  was  eimobled.  After  1831,  when  Prince  Leopold 
accepted  the  Belgian  crown,  the  Baron  acted  as  his  con- 
fidential agent  in  this  country.  In  1839  he  accompanied 
Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg  to  Italy,  and  in  the  autiunn  of 
the  same  year  King  Leopold  and  Stockmar,  who  were  toge- 
ther at  Wiesbaden,  received  the  announcement  of  the  Prince's 
engagement  to  Queen  Victoria.  In  the  following  January 
he  arrived  in  London  to  act  for  the  Prince  in  the  settlement 
of  the  marriage  treaty  with  the  Enghsh  government  For 
many  years  after  the  Queen's  marriage  his  visits  to  the  English 
court  were  long  and  frequent  He  took  a  final  farewell 
of  England  in  1857  ;  his  latest  services  to  our  royal  family 
having  been  given  in  aid  of  the  negotiations  for  the  marriage 
of  the  Crown  Princess  of  Prussia.  His  closiug  years  were 
passed  in  retirement  at  Coburg,  where  he  died  (1863)  in 
his  seventy-seventh  year,  a  few  months  after  King  Leopold 

Baron  Stockmar  was  wont  to  ascribe  much  of  his  success 
.as  confidant  and  counsellor  of   royalty    to    his    medical 


training.  In  1853  he  writes  :  "  My  initial  study  of  medicine 
was  a  fortunate  step ;  but  for  tlie  knowledge  thus  gained 
and  the  insight,  both  psychological  and  physiological,  thus 
acquired,  my  savoir-faire  must  often  have  gone  a-begging.*^ 
It  seems  to  us  that  his  good  fortune  was  in  some  degree  also 
due  to  a  prudent  avoidance,  both  for  himself  and  his  patrons, 
of  all  doubtful  responsibilities.  His  refusal  to  t^Jce  any 
share  in  the  medical  treatment  of  the  princess  Charlotte, 
and  his  rejection  of  office  under  the  short-Uved  government 
of  the  archduke  John,  are  signal  instances  of  £is  cautious 
spirit  In  both  cases  the  event  justified  Stockmar's  decision. 
The  passages  of  European  histoiy  upon  which  this  volume 
throws  special  light  are  the  negotiations  between  Prince 
Leopold  and  the  five  great  powers  touching  the  sovereignty 
of  Greece  and  the  crown  of  Belgium,  and  also  the  comph- 
cated  transactions  between  the  Frankfort  parliament  and 
certain  of  the  German  sovereigns.  The  historical  student 
may  profitably  compare  the  statements  presented  by  these 
memoirs — statements,  however,  strictly  limited  to  the  Baron's 
personal  action — ^with  the  current  histories  of  these  events. 

The.  details  and  observations  bearing  upon  the  affairs  of 
Germany  during  1848-185 1  merit  special  attention,  and  can 
leave  no  doubt  that  a  solution  of  the  great  problem  of 
German  unity  was  not  then  practicable  amidst  the  inex- 
tricable confusion  amor^g  the  princes  and  statesmen  of  that 
country.  Stockmar  himself  was  strongly  in  favour  of  a 
Prussian  hegemony;  he  was  for  including  Austria  in  the 
new-formed  confederacy,  with  the  exclusion  of  the  non- 
German  members  of  that  empire.  Of  course  the  refusal  of 
the  Vienna  government  to  entertain  such  an  arrangement, 
and  the  rejection  of  the  imperial  dignity  by  King  Frederick 
William  IV.,  together  with  the  humiliation  that  prince  met 
with  at  the  hands  of  Austria,  proved  the  futility  of  the  half- 
measure  advocated  by  Stockinar,  and  pointed  out  the  remedy 
against  future  failure  apphed  by  Prince  Bismarck  in  r866. 

The  Baron's  views  upon  the  British  constitution  cannot 
fail  to  interest  English  readers.  He  examines  and  criticizes 
our  polity  exclusively  upon  one  point,  the  relations  between 
the  crown  and  the  parliament,  parliament  with  him 
meaning  the  House  of  Commons.  Two  principles  are 
emphatically  set  forth  by  him,  first  that  the  sovereign  should 
act  independently  of  party ;  secondly,  that  in  all  questions 
touching  the  interests,  the  pecuniary  interests  especially,  of 
the  crown,  parliament  should  waive  all  party  considerations 
to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  sovereign.  Stockmaf s  con- 
stitutional theory  is  formulated  in  a  paragraph  worth 
quoting;  he  writes,  in  1851  : — 

"  One  want  especially  makes  itself  felt  just  now  in  England ;  that  of 
able  statesmen.  Thereby  the  inconvenience  we  have  suffered  since  the 
Reform  Bill  (of  1832)  goes  on  increasing,  namely,  the  growing  omni- 
potence of  the  Commons,  and  its  steady  encroachment  upon  the  province 
of  the  executive.  A  snccesssion  of  able  premiers  alone  could  check  this 
eviL  The  broad  distinctioii  between  a  republic  and  a  constitutional 
monarchy  is  neither  duly  propounded  nor  adequately  upheld.  Yet  its 
maintenance  is  the  first  duty  of  the  minister.  It  must  be  brought  to 
bear  whenever  the  Commons,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  employ  the 
form  of  the  constitntioa  to  jeopardise  its  ^nrit,  and,  unsuspected  by  the 
people,  to  bring  the  country  under  a  form  of  government  other  than  its 
own.  Such  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Commons  must  be  most 
strenuously  resisted  by  the  minister.  It  then  becomes  his  du^  publicly 
to  assert  the  fundamental  maxim :  '  You  have  a  constitution  whidt 
tbe  majori^  of  the  people  desire  to  see  maintained  ;  and  I  will  never 
permit  a  minority  like  the  House  of  Commons  to  cheat  the  majority  of 
the  people  and  rob  them  of  their  rights.'  ...  It  is  with  a  parliament 
as  with  a  regiment ;  it  is  worthless  and  useless  without  an  able  leader — 
as  is  the  minister,  so  is  the  parliament.*' 

Is  it  conceivable  that  any  English  statesman  would  take 
in  hand  to  put  the  precepts  of  such  a  political  manual  into 
practice  ?  It  is  noteworthy  that  Stockmar  has  not  a  word 
to  say  upon  the  position  and  duties  of  the  House  of  Lords 
in  the  British  polity.     The  difTe^ence  Hptween  that  assembly 
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from  the  ideal  of  an  upper  chamber  sketched  by  himself,  a 
body  called  to  its  fmictions  by  popular  election,  solely  on 
the  score  of  talent,  and  with  a  temporary  tenure  of  office, 
perhaps  explains  this  conspicuous  omission. 

Several  points  of  interest  in  this  book  must  be  passed 
over  for  want  of  space,  but  we  must  recommend  to  the 
reader's  notice,  as  one  of  its  most  attractive  features, 
the  character  sketches  of  the  royal  and  distinguished 
persons  with  whom  Stockmar  was  brought  into  contact. 
These  portraits,  which  mark  the  connoisseur  of  men  and 
manners,  are  drawn  with  a  firm  and  discriminating  hand ;  in 
some  of  them,  too,  a  natural  correspondence  in  the  personal 
character  of  the  respective  originals  with  the  course  and 
upshot  of  their  poHtical  action  is  distinctly  traceable.  In 
one  case,  however,  prejudice  seems  to  have  warped  the 
Baron's  judgment.  Whatever  faults  a  severe  critic  might 
impute  to  Ix)rd  Palmerston,  no  one  would  now  uphold  the 
verdict  that  so  astute  and  cool-headed  a  statesman  had,  at 
any  crisis  of  his  career,  "  committed  so  many  folHes  as  to 
justify  the  suspicion  that  he  had  lost  his  wits."  It  was 
Stockmar's  belief  that  an  indiscretion  of  Palmerston  had 
afforded  Louis-Philippe  and  Guizot  a  pretext  foi^  their 
breach  of  faith  in  the  wretched  business  of  the  Spanish  mar- 
riages ;  the  English  minister  was  consequently  included  in 
the  deep-rooted  antipathy  cherished  by  the  Baron  against 
every  one  who  had  contributed  to  the  success  of  that  dis- 
graceful intrigue.  The  leading  circumstances  of  this  business 
are  related,  and  their  mutual  bearings  pointed  out  with 
minute  carefulness ;  more  efficacious  means  could  not  have 
been  taken  to  affix  an  indelible  stigma  upon  the  French 
king  and  his  chief  adviser.  George  Waring. 

Oeuvres  du  Cardinal  dfi  Betz.     Tomes  I.  II.    Nouvelle  edition. 
Par  M.  Alphonse  Feillet. 

This  edition  forms  part  of  the  series,  Les  grands  Ecrivains 
de  la  France^  published  under  the  direction  of  M.  Ad. 
Kegnier,  and,  Hke  its  predecessors,  it  aims  at  restoring  an 
absolutely  correct  and  authentic  text,  and  at  exhausting,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  the  work  of  annotation.  Treated 
in  this  manner,  a  bare  quarter  of  the  cardinal's  Memoires 
occupies  two  thick  volumes,  and  the  editor's  industry  is 
necessarily  more  conspicuous  than  his  judgment,  when  the 
object  in  view  is  to  communicate,  without  exception,  all 
the  information  that  can  be  collected  respecting  the  author 
and  his  work.  There  is  scarcely  a  proper  name  in  the  text 
that  does  not  suggest  a  circumstantial  biographical  note; 
parallel  accounts  by  other  contemporaries  of  the  same 
events  are  carefully  compared;  the  various  readings  of 
different  MSS.  and  the  early  editions  are  given ;  and  what 
is  still  more  interesting,  we  are  enabled  to  follow  the  author 
in  the  very  act  of  composition ;  for  though,  of  course,  the 
text  is  based  upon  the  final  form  of  the  autograph  MS.,  the 
critical  notes  mention  if  a  word  is  crossed  out  or  a  phrase 
altered  or  transposed,  and  might  almost  serve  as  a  substitute 
for  the  sight  of  the  original  Work  of  this  kind  is  more 
useful  than  brilliant,  and  M.  Feillet  is  not  disposed  to 
hazard  the  completeness  of  his  performance  by  premature 
display,  for  the  biographical  notice  which  should  have 
appeared  at  the  head  of  the  Memoires  is  still  delayed, 
doubtless  to  enable  the  author  to  incorporate  an3rthing  of 
interest  that  may  be  discovered  in  the  subsequent  course 
of  his  editorial  labours. 

There  is  a  general  tendency  amongst  French  historians 
to  disparage  the  political  abilities  as  well  as  the  veracity  of 
de  Retz ;  and  in  an  earlier  work.  La  Mishre  au  temps  de  la 
Fronde^  M.  Feillet  seems  to  have  shared  the  common  dis- 
position; but  M.  Bazin  is  the  only  careful  student  of  the 
Memoires  who  has  been  able  to  resist  the  fascination  of  their 


marvellous  cleverness,  and  their  present  editor  is  so  far 
converted  as  to  render  quite  even-handed  justice  to  his 
author  on  all  controverted  points  of  fact      His  general 
inferences  and  final  appreciation  are  naturally  reserved  for 
the  Life;  but  meanwhile  the  ordinary  reader  can  form  his 
own  opinion  en  connaissance  de  cause^  rejecting  those  of 
Retz's  statements  which  are  proved  to  be  inaccurate,  sus- 
pecting, perhaps,  those  which  are  unsupported,  but  relieved 
from  the  unsatisfactory  impression  that  everything  is  un- 
trustworthy alike.     These  two  volumes  stop  short  in  De- 
cember 1649,  just  before  M°»«  de  Chevreuse  arranges  the 
interviews  between  the  coadjutor  and  Queen  Anne,  when 
the  intrigue  is  at  its  liveliest  point,  just  before  the  arrest  of 
the  princes,  an  episode  that,  tried  by  Retz*s  peculiar  code 
of  conspirators'  honour,  needs  a  good  deal  of  explanation. 
But  they  include,  besides  some  of  the  most  brilliant  writing 
in  the  whole  work,  all  that  part  which  is  of  most  importance 
to  illustrate  the  growth  and  development  of  the  Retz  of 
history,  who  finally  blends  with  or  supersedes  the  Retz  of 
autobiographical  fiction.     It  is  a  curious  fact  that  by  far  the 
most  impudent  of  de  Retz's  inventions,  his  most  unfotmded 
fabrications,  relate  to  the  time  of  his  youth  and  early  man- 
hood, before  there  was   any  reasonable  possibility  of  his 
having  become  as  distinguished  as  he  always  meant  to  be 
and  tried  to  persuade  himself  he  always  had  been.   Up  to  the 
Journte  des  Barricades  inclusive — ^and  in  August  1648  Retz 
was'  nearly  thirty-five — he  had  never  filled  the   space  in 
public  attention  which  he  held  to  be  his  by  right ;  and  as  he 
had  no  intention  of  posing  before  the  world  as  one  of  its 
unappreciated  great  ones,  he  was  constrained  to  persuade 
himself  that  the  trifling  successes,  which  were  all  he  could 
claim  hitherto,  were  really  straws  showing  the  current  that 
was  subsequentiy  to   b6ar  him  to  power  and  popularity. 
But  when  he  had  actually  become  the  most  powerful  and  the 
most  popular  man  in  Paris  (with  one  exception  that  could 
scarcely  give  umbrage  to  a  reasoning  being),  he  had  .no 
motive  for  systematically  perverting  the  truth ;  on  the  con- 
trary, his  self-esteem,  one  of  those  defects  that  do  half  the 
work  of  a  virtue,  would  naturally  lead  him  to  record  with 
complacent  accuracy  all  that  he  really  did  when  he  was  free 
to  do  his  best,  or,  as  some  would  say,  his  worst     For  the 
insurrection  which  he  helped  to  lead  is  often  condemned 
as  vexatious,  merely  because  it  was  unsuccessful — an  im- 
pious rebellion  against  the  fated  glories  of  the  Grand  Sifccle. 
The  touch  that  troubled   the  political   surface   just  when 
the  calm  waters  of  absolute  monarchy  were  coming  into 
sight  was  not  precisely  that  of  an  angel's  wing ;  nor  was  the 
process  a  healing  one.     But  history,  except  of  recent  times, 
does  not  necessarily  judge  by  results.     While  the  monarchy 
flourished,  the  Fronde  seemed  an  abortive  reaction  against 
the  central  authority  in  favour  of  feudalism  and  anarchy; 
but  when  the  monarchy  had  fallen  by  its  own  weight,  the 
Fronde,  viewed  as  a  premature  revolution,  might  claim  to 
have  been  before  its  age  instead  of  behind,  and  with  as 
good  reason.     For  liberty  has  always  been  found  attainable 
by  the  coalition  of  two  estates  out  of  three ;  and  if  the 
clergy — that  is  to  say,  Retz — ^had  been  able  to  negotiate  an 
alliance  between  the  nobility — that  is  to  say,  M"»«  de  Longue- 
ville  and  her  allies — and  the  people — that  is  to  say,  the 
shopkeepers  of  Paris — it  would  have  been  possible  to  limit 
the  powers  of  the  crown,  and  perhaps  to  establish  a  durable 
equilibrium  in  the  state.      But  there  is  foundation  in  &ct 
for  the  contradictory  judgments  passed  on  the  Fronde,  for 
there  were  from  the  first  two  parties  in  the  anti-Mazarin 
camp :  the  coadjutor  and  the   Due  de  Beaufort  with  the 
parhament  representing  the  popular  and  revolutionary  side, 
and  the  nobles  with  their    ancient  claims  and  obsolete 
ambitions,  who  were  bribed  to  abandon  their  allies  of  the 
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moment  by  the  promise  of  a  position  of  unexampled  bril- 
liancy in  the  most  brilliant  society  that  had  then  been 
known.  But  the  alliance  between  the  crown  and  the 
aristocracy  was  never  hearty;  it  was  a  selfish  bargain,  in 
which  both  were  overreached,  the  nobles  first  because  it  was 
they  who  lent  to  the  monarchy  the  splendour  they  professed 
to  borrow  from  it,  the  king  afterwards,  because,  to  purchase 
the  neutrality  of  a  narrow  class,  he  had  sacrificed  the  pros- 
perity of  the  whole  nation.  The  aristocratic  Fronde  was 
certainly  ridiculous  enough,  with  its  wars  and  peaces,  its 
treaties  and  alliances,  the  mere  parody  or  caricature  of 
serious  history,  a  storm  in  a  tea-cup, /a  ^^rr^  civile  tombUen 
^uenouilU;  but,  after  all,  the  end  of  the  monarchy  was  nearly 
as  inglorious  as  those  expiring  struggles  of  an  independent 
military  noblesse.  Every  one  knows  that  the  greatness  of 
Louis  Quatorze  was  vicarious,  and  half  of  it  consisted  in  this, 
that  during  his  minority  he  was  the  lawfiil  sovereign  of  some 
dozen  of  men  and  women  who  were  very  nearly  capable  of 
upsetting  a  state  that  had  just  been  fortified  by  Richelieu. 

The  motives  and  interests  of  the  court  and  the  Frondeurs 
in  general  were  intelligible  enough,  but  Retz  succeeded  in 
making  for  himself  a  position  as  singular  as  his  vanity  could 
desire.  He  was  disinterested,  not  from  virtue,  but  from  a 
natural  indifference  to  die  stakes  for  which  ordinary  poli- 
ticians play ;  he  was  a  conspirator,  partly  for  pure  love  of 
the  work,  partly  from  the  love  of  fame  in  its  airiest,  least 
palpable  shape,  the  breath  of  the  multitude,  not  for  any 
material  reward,  nor  to  realise  a  theoretic  purpose.  He  had 
a  few  fixed  principles  of  conduct,  based  on  the  inner  light 
of  a  queer  conscience,  but  he  had  no  abstract  convictions, 
no  general  principles  of  action,  and  for  want  of  these  his 
vast  energy  and  versatile  ingenuity  led  to  little  or  no  practical 
result  La  Rochefoucauld  is  supposeid  to  have  been  thinking 
of  him  in  the  phrase  "  Quelqu'^clatante  que  soit  une  action, 
die  ne  doit  pas  passer  pour  grande  lorsqu'elle  n'est  pas 
Feffet  d'un  grand  dessein,"  and  the  reflection  is  more  just 
than  most  of  the  same  writer's  avowed  criticisms  upon  him. 
His  ambition  was  too  exclusively  personal  for  a  really  great 
man  ;  he  tried  to  build  a  reputation  that  should  be  its  own 
support,  and  he  would  have  been  jealous  even  of  his  own 
great  deeds  if  he  had  believed  they  would  serve  to  distract 
attention  from  the  brilliancy,  of  his  individual  character.  *  In 
his  schoolboy  day-dreams  he  fancied  himself  a  Caesar,  but 
Rome  was  somehow  always  left  out  of  the  vision,  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that,  if  he  had  been  allowed  to  follow  the 
profession  of  arms,  he  might  have  rested  satisfied  with 
uniting  the  attainable  glories  of,  let  us  say,  du  Guesclin  or 
Bayard  and — the  Chevalier  de  Lauzun.  But  he  excelled  in 
executing  a  change  of  front  in  the  face  of  adverse  circum- 
stances; and  when  his  father,  a  well-meaning  man,  whose 
honest  self-deception  he  laid  bare  with  gentle  tolerance, 
insisted  in  bestowing  upon  the  church,  for  the  greater  glory 
of  God  and  His  servants,  the  Gondis,  "Time  peut-€tre  le 
moins  eccl^iastique  qui  fftt  dans  Tunivers,"  the  young  Retz 
wasted  very  little  time  in  vain  regrets.  It  may  be  true,  as 
he  tells  us.  that  he  fought  as  many  duels  as  he  could,  and 
that  he  arranged  to  run  away  with  an  heiress,  all  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  the  hated  soutane;  but  it  is  more  certain  that  he 
began  to  pursue  the  studies  proper  to  his  enforced  calling  at 
an  age  and  with  a  zeal  uncalled  for  in  a  prelate  of  family. 
He  dedicated  his  first  ihtse^  according  to  Tallemant  des 
R^aux,  to  saints,  that  he  might  not  have  to  dedicate  it  to 
mundane  potentates ;  but  he  acquitted  himself  more  than 
creditably  in  the  eyes  of  the  Sorbonne,  was  victorious  in 
public  disputations,  where  he  confounded  an  elder  adversary 
out  of  St  Augustine,  and  actually  took  to  preaching  at  all 
the  fashionable  churches  in  Paris. 

At  this  time  Richelieu  was  the  model  he  had  in  his  mind, 


and  his  object  seems  to  have  been  to  rise  to  such  eccle> 
!  siastical  dignity  as  would  allow  of  his  pretending  to  the 
j  succession  of  the  great  cardinal — the  archbishopric  of  Paris, 
which  was  a  kind  of  heirloom  in  the  family,  bemg  naturally 
the  first  stepping-stone  to  this  result  M.  Feillet  is  sceptical 
as  to  the  reality  of  the  plot  to  assassinate  Richelieu  in  which 
Retz  professes  to  have  been  concerned,  but  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  Richelieu's  death  was  a  sine  qud  non  of 
the  overthrow  of  his  policy,  so  that  to  plan  the  latter,  mal- 
contents were  obliged,  at  least  in  talk,  to  contemplate  the 
former.  At  any  rate,  Retz's  was  amongst  those  ambitions 
that  were  disappointed  by  Louis  XIIl.'s  unexpected  fidelity 
to  the  counsels  of  his  departed  master ;  Mazarin  was  re- 
tained in  power,  and  short  as  was  the  time  accorded  him  by 
the  king's  ilhiess,  he  put  it  to  such  good  use  that,  when  the 
new  reign  began,  he  was  already  master  of  the  confidence 
and  affections  of  the  queen-regent  Retz  would  fain  have 
superseded  him  in  both,  but  it  was  too  late ;  Anne  was  con- 
stant where  a  wiser  woman  would  have  been  false  on  principle 
to  all  such  politic  gallants ;  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether^ 
of  the  two  candidates  for  her  favour,  she  chose  either  the 
most  able  or  the  most  virtuous.  Both  were  clever,  both  were 
unscrupulous ;  neither  had  a  large  scheme  of  foreign  or 
domestic  policy,  but  Retz  was  a  Frenchman  and  personally 
disinterested;  his  undoubted  talents  would  have  gone  further 
in  office  than  in  opposition,  and  as  inclination  would  have 
led  him  to  make  the  regency  a  popular  government,  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  revive  the  traditions  of  the  good  old 
times  of  Henri  Quatre.  Mazarin  was  honestly  desirous  to 
carry  on  the  policy  of  Richelieu,  who  is  commonly  supposed 
to  have  completed  that  of  Henri,  but  there  is  one  important 
difference  between  the  two,  for  Richelieu's  policy  had  no 
domestic  aims,  whereas  Henri's  had  the  prosperity  of  France, 
and  the  foreign  policy,  which  with  the  latter  was  only  a  means 
to  the  other  result,  was  by  the  cardinal  made  subordinate 
to  the  aggrandisement  of  the  monarchy  as  such.  In  this 
spirit  Mazarin  records  in  his  private  note-book  the  reflection 
that  to  bring  the  affairs  of  France  to  the  highest  point  of 
prosperity,  it  is  only  necessary  "que  les  Fran9ais  soient 
pour  la  France ;"  the  parallel  necessity,  "  que  la  France  f(it 
pour  les  Fran9ais,"  wjts  not  likely  to  occur  to  an  alien 
adventurer.  "  Interest  of  state  "  with  him  means  interest 
of  statesmen,  and  he  so  far  identified  his  cause  with  that  of 
his  royal  mistress  that  in  the  Garnets  he  seems  to  have  been 
unfeignedly  surprised  and  hurt  at  the  opposition  of  which  he 
was  5ie  object  The  effect  is  comical ;  we  seem  to  hear 
Reynard  the  Fox  bemoaning  himself  (in  very  bad  French) 
because  the  hens  and  chickens  do  not  approve  of  his  ap- 
pointment as  prime  minister. 

The  coadjutorship  of  Paris  was  a  slight  consolation  to 
Retz  for  the  disappointment  of  hopes  that  were  not  alto- 
gether unreasonable  in  themselves.  The  Mtmoires  are  not 
to  be  relied  upon  implicitly  for  this  period,  during  which,  to 
keep  himself  before  the  reader,  he  gives  undue  importance 
to  certain  squabbles  about  precedence,  in  which  he  claims  to 
have  upheld  the  rights  of  the  church  and  the  see  of  Paris 
against  all  manner  of  powers  and  principalities.  But  these 
misrepresentations  cover  a  background  of  fact,  for  the  favour 
of  those  of  his  cloth  was  always  one  of  the  strings  which  the 
coadjutor  kept  in  reserve  for  his  bow.  Despite  his  scan- 
dalous life,  his  old  tutor  Vincent  de  Paul  had  been  heard  to 
say  of  him  that  he  "was  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  :"  "  j'estimois  beaucoup  les  devots ;  et  k  leur  ^gard^ 
c'est  un  des  plus  grands  points  de  la  pi^t^,"  is  his  own 
account  of  the  matter ;  and  he  would  have  been  perfectly 
in  his  element,  if  the  circumstances  of  his  age  had  been 
suitable,  as  the  leader  of  a  popular  clerical  opposition  to  the 
secular  powers.     Too  late  for  this  rble^  he  was  tooe^ly  to 
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pat  himself  at  the  head  of  a  merely  democratic  movement, 
for  besides  that  such  a  movement  would  have  had  to  be 
half  created,  he  distrusted  the  populace  while  bidding  for  its 
favour,  and  he  disliked  the  thought  of  associating  on  equal 
terms  with  middl&<:lass  revoUitionaries  like  Cromwell,  whose 
first  overtures  he  peremptorily  declined.  Yet  in  theory  he 
thoroughly  understood  what  was  needed  to  make  a  success- 
ful revolution,  and  in  practice  he  resolutely  refused  to  com- 
mit high-treason  unless  the  parliament  would  be  a  party  to 
the  act  The  gros  bourgeois^  the  citizens  en  nair,  were  the  men 
]ie  trusted,  and  whose  support  he  valued,  but  they  are  just 
the  men  who  will  fight  fat  an  idea ;  not  driven  by  pressing 
necessity  like  the  mob,  nor  by  insatiable  appetites  like  the 
nobility,  they  could  command  both  time  and  prudence,  they 
only  wanted  a  cause,  aod  that  Retz  could  not  give  them ; 
but  he  may  certainly  claim  the  merit  of  having  made  the 
causes  of  his  fiailure  more  intelligible  than  any  other  writer 
has  done.  The  passage  in  which  he  describes  (and  probably 
antedates)  the  arts  that  founded  his  popularity  with  the  class 
next  below  this  is  on^  of  the  most  curious  in  the  Mhnoires. 
M™<^  de  Maignelais,  his  aunt,  was  a  dkvote^  and  one  of  the 
charitable  ladies  who  shared  in  Vincent  de  Paul's  labours 
for  the  succour  of  the  distress  which  was  becoming  a  serious 
danger  to  the  state.  Through  her  agency  Retz  distributed 
large  sums  that  were  entrusted  to  him  for  political  purposes 
amongst  the  virtuous  poor  of  Paris,  not  the  professeG  mendi- 
cants, but  those  whose  praise  was  rather  creditable  to  a 
diurdmian,  especially  while  they  and  he  kept  the  secret  of 
how  it  was  earned.  The  children  were  not  neglected :  "  je 
connaissais  Nanon  et  Babet ;"  and  the  delighted  aunt  never 
£dled  to  dismiss  her  prote^  with  the  injunction,  ''  Pnez 
bien  Dieu  pour  mon  neveu  j  c*est  lui  de  qui  il  lui  a  plu  de 
se  servir  pour  cette  bonne  oeuvre."  In  the  faubourgs  of 
Paris  in  1652,  we  are  told,  there  were  12,000  families  of  re- 
sectable poor  in  distress,  besides  beggars,  and  if  only  half 
these  were  amongst  the  coadjutor's  clients,  his  power  is 
easily  explained.  Cond^  tried  at  one  time  to  aim  the  most 
desperate  amongst  them,  but  he  could  neidier  control  nor 
utilise  them  as  soldiers,  and  before  the  end  of  the  civil  war 
the  horrors  which  it  added  to  those  ab-eady  existing  had  the 
effect  of  converting  the  poor,  and  the  inferior  clergy  who 
were  nearest  to  the  distress,  into  Mazarinists  or  partisans 
of  peace  at  any  price. 

Retz  had  no  right  to  complain  of  their  defection,  because 
he  had  expressly  declined  the  part  of  tribune  of  the  people ; 
to  borrow  his  favourite  metaphor,  history  is  a  comedy,  and 
he  preferred  to  perform  before  an  audience  in  full  dress. 
But  before  sinking  to  the  level  of  a  mere  factious  partisan 
leader,  he  had  one  more  combination  to  propose,  which  is 
enough  by  itself  to  mark  him  as  the  equal  of  Mazarin  in  the 
shifty  turns  and  tortuous  tricks  of  statecraft  A  civil  war 
in  France  was  incomplete  without  the  Spaniard;  the  two 
countries  were  at  war  in  1649,  but  M.  de  Longueville,  "qui 
avait  d^  ^t^  de  quatre  ou  cinq  guerres  civiles,"  and  the 
aristocratic  Fronde  attached  little  importance  to  that  cir- 
cumstance, and  were  anxious  to  treat  at  once  with  the 
invader.  Retz's  exposition  of  the  dangers  and  drawbacks 
to  such  a  course  is  the  more  masterly  because  he  disdains 
the  support  of  vulgar  moral  and  patriotic  prejudices.  The 
popular  cry  of  the  day  was,  "  La  pabc  et  point  de  Mazarin :" 
by  adopting  this  platform  the  Fronde  assumed  an  intelligible 
attitude  towards  the  court,  and  Retz  hoped  to  succeed  in 
committing  the  parliament  to  it  as  an  ultimatum.  The 
Spaniards  were  willing  to  accept  the  offer  of  mediation ;  by 
refusing  it,  Mazarin  was  expected  to  put  himself  more  than 
ever  in  the  wrong  with  the  country.  Turenne  was  ready  to 
march  to  the  support  of  the  parliament,  Paris  was  in  the 
mood  to  rise  as  one  man,  fetch  back  its  young  king,  and 


instal  the  coadjutor  as  his  prime  minister.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  matters  did  not  proceed  to  extremities,  the  paxiia- 
mentaiy  and  other  Frondeurs  would  have  achieved  a  great 
diplomatic  triumph,  and  the  country  would  have  been  pacified 
by  their  efforts ;  Mazarin  must  have  disappeared,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  government  would  natumlly  have  passed. 
into  their  hands.  The  timid  loyalty  of  the  parliament  and 
sudden  defection  of  Turenne's  army,  even  more  than  the 
impracticable  demands  of  the  nobles,  ruined  this  promising 
scheme,  and  Retz,  with  the  elasticity  of  mind  that  charac- 
terized him,  set  to  work  undismayed  to  frame  fresh  schemes. 
to  save  his  own  popularity  with  the  masses,  while  he  secredj 
encouraged  his  allies  to  make  favourable  terms  for  them- 
selves at  court 

It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  ever  firesh  interest  which 
his  art  lends  to  the  story  of  all  these  contemptible  inteignes  ; 
he  may  have  altered  a  little  here  and  there,  but  nothing  but 
nature  and  life  could  have  the  variety,  the  intricacy,  of  the 
pictures  that  crowd  his  pages,  and  nature  and  life  aie  dull 
and  obscure  as  compared  with  this  brilliant  paraphrase  and 
commentary  on  their  secrets.  The  only  reservation  to  be" 
made  with  respect  to  his  general  trustworthiness  fcK  this 
period  is  that  suggested  by  La  Rochefoucauld :  ''  II  a  une 
grande  4)rdsence  d'esprit,  et  il  sait  tellement  toumer  2l  son 
avantage  les  occasions  que  la  fortune  lui  ofire  qu'il  semble 
qu'il  les  ait  pr^vues  et  d^sirdes.''  But  this  very  fertility  of 
resource  may  have  helped  to  deceive  his  critic  into  bdieving^ 
him  more  malin  than  he  really  was.  His  candid  enthuaasm. 
for  himself  kept  him  back  firom  many  falsehoods  if  it  led 
him  into  a  few,  and  we  have  no  difficulty  in  accepting  Saint- 
£vremond's  statement :  "  il  d&ouvrit  le  fond  de  son  ime 
i  ses  amis "  (amongst  whom  La  Rochefoucauld  was  never 
reckoned)  ..."  jamais  courtisan  ne  fut  moins  dissimul^  et 
plus  sincere."  His  pride  was  of  that  magnificent  kind  that 
only  condescends  to  show  itself  to  superiors ;  his  disinterested- 
ness was  partly  pride,  partly  real  indifference,  and  only  served 
incidentally  for  ostentation.  In  person  he  was  abstemious,. 
awkward,  absent ;  there  was  a  large  element  of  fanta.stic 
romance  in  his  character  which  is  quite  lost  si^t  of  by  the 
ordinary  moral  historians,  who  treat  him  as  a  mere  vulgar 
firebrand  or  brouillon.  In  the  civil  discords  he  was  scru- 
pulous in  adhering  to  the  rules  of  the  game  as  he  understood 
it ;  he  was  entirely  free  from  malignant  passions,  and,  thouglk 
it  is  almost  a  paradox  to  say  so,  considerii^  his  oppor- 
tunities, he  did  singularly  little  harm  either  to  individuals  or 
the  state.  Some  of  the  good  that  he  might  have  done  was 
lost  by  his  own  fault,  some  by  fortune,  who  was  not  on  the 
whole  propitious  to  him ;  but  His  public  life  was  not  that  of 
a  bad  or  mischievous  man.  His  personal  character  is  too 
complicated  to  be  dismissed  in  a  paragraph,  except  by  such 
a  master  of  portraiture  as  himself;  but  the  doubts  which  the 
Mhnoires  suggest  are  such  as  we  expect  the  last  years  of 
an  ambiguous  life  to  solve,  and  we  know  that  Retz  died  as 
he  had  lived,  popular,  amiable,  and  still  notorious,  for  the 
whim  had  taken  him  to  devote  his  princely  revenues  to 
the  discharge  of  his  still  more  princely  debts. 

M.  Feillet  has  a  new  theory  to  suggest  as  to  the  lady  Xx> 
whom  the  Menwires  are  professedly  addressed.  M"»«  de 
Caumartin,  who  is  generally  supposed  to  have  that  honour,. 
was  not  on  very  intimate  terms  with  the  cardinal,  though  it 
is  probable  that  the  MS.  was  shown  to  her  husband,  and 
M.  Feillet  even  conjectures  that  some  notes  on  an  extant 
MS.  copy  may  be  from  his  hand.  But  the  Memoires  were 
evidently  written  for  posthumous  publication,  not  for  the 
private  amusement  of  any  individual,  and  if  they  were 
addressed  in  imagination  to  a  lady  who  might  never  read 
them,  why  is  M««  Caumartin  to  be  she  ?  Why  not  M»«  de 
S^vigne,  whose  letters  are  full  of  friendly  admiration  for 
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**  notre  cardinal,''  and  hopes  that  he  may  be  persuaded  some 
day  to  write  the  history  of  his  life  ?  Direct  evidence  is  per- 
haps out  of  the  question,  but  M.  Feillet  succeeds  in  showing 
in  most  cases  where  ReC2  adds  to  a  name,  So  and  So,  "  whom 
you  know,"  "  whom  you  visit,*'  that  the  individuals  mentioned 
are  amongst  M'^^  de  S^vign^'s  acquaintances.  Several  other 
interesting  questions  are  discussed  in  the  notes  and  intro- 
ductions, such  as  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  Mhnmres^ 
and  whether  Retz  was  nineteen  or  twenty-nine  when  he 
wrote  the  Confuratian  de  FUsque;  but  the  latter  point  will 
be  treated  more  at  length  when  the  editor  comes  to  the 
turn  of  that  Machiavellian  little  pamphlet  We  shall  look 
anxiously  for  a  fresh  instalment  of  his  conscientious  and 
interesting  work.     H.  Lawrenny. 

Contents  of  the  yournals. 

06tt.  gel.  Anaeigen,  Aug.  7. — Reviews  Nippold's  interesting  book, 
754^  Old  Catholic  Church  of  Utrecht;  and  Liebrecht  compares  the  stories 
in  Ov\vA\.y\^%  Danish  Popular  Tiriiv  with  similar  ones  in  other  countries. 
■■■Aug.  14. — Contains  an  appreciative  notice  of  Xylol's  Primitive 
Culture, — ^The  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  Pertz's  Diplomata 
Imperii  (the  Merovingian  times)  has  called  forth  some  reviews  of  books 
<»  the  same  subject,  such  as  Bresslau*s  Diplomata  centum  in  usum 
seholarum  diplomaticarum  (Aug.  28),  and  Gegenbaur's  The  Monastery 
of  Fulda  in  Carolingian  Times  (Sept.  4).  Pertz*s  national  work  con- 
tains 224  documents,  121  being  genaine  and  103  forged — the  forgeries 
being  as  usual  in  the  interest  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  bodies  of  St.- 
Denis,  Le  Mans,  Treves,  &c.,  just  as  the  forged  Anglo-Saxon  charters 
are  due  to  Malmesbury,  Peterborough,  &c.  Historical  students  would 
be  ^ad  of  such  a  handbook  to  English  charters  as  Bresslan's  is  to  Ger- 
man. A  nnmber  of  characteristic  specimens,  with  sufficient  explana- 
tions, is  what  is  wanted  :  e,g,  the  knowledge  of  the  continued  use  of 
the  Greek  Indiciions  (Sept.  i-Aug.  31)  in  papal  documents  down  to 
A.D.  1087  shows  us  that  a  document  should  be  dated  in  81 1  instead  of 
9ia, — ^There  is  also  a  notice  of  Jahn's  interesting  book,  Xoss  undReiter. 
—-A^p.  21.— Reviews  August  Baur's  Deutschland  in  1517-25  (iUus- 

trated  &m  the  popular  literature  and  pamphlets  of  the  time). 

Aug.  28. — Notices  Brandes'  History  of  the  Church  Policy  of  the  House 
of  Brandenburg ;  and  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  globe  at  Vienna  with 
the  name  "America"  on  it,  which  is  valuable  in  reference  to  early 
geographical  treatises  on  the  New  World. Sept.  4.*--Geiger  con- 
troverts the  view  expressed  in  Kiickelhahn's  Johannes  Sturm,  Strass- 
burg's  erster  Schu/rector,  that  Sturm  was  one  of  those  who  led  the 
advance  of  education  ;  it  is  shown  that  he  rather  belonged  to  the  re- 
action in  the  sixteenth  century. Sept.  11. — Contains  a  long  review 

by  Panli  of  Stockmar's  Ltfe,  so  interesting  to  English  readeis  from  its 
frequent  references  to  the  princess  Charlotte  and  our  present  Queen, 
and  the  state  of  English  society  and  politics. 

New  Publications. 

BbyschLag,  Willib.    Karl  Immanuel  Nitzsch.    Eine  Lichtgestalt  der 

neueren  deutsch-evangek  Kirchengeschichte.    Berlin  :  Rauh. 
BLAsnSy  Giuseppe  de.    La  Insurrezione  Pugliese  e  la  Conquista  Nor- 

manna  nel  secolo  xi.    Napoli :  Detken  e  RochoU. 
Bouck^-Lkclercq,  a.    Les  Pontifes  de  Tandenne  Rome.    Paris. 
Chabas,  F.    Xltudes  sur  TAntiquit^   historique,   d'apr^  les  sources 

^gyptiennes  et  les  monuments  rdput^  pr^historiques.     560  pages, 

7  planches  et  nombreuses  figures  dans  le  texte.    Paris  :  Maisonneuve. 
CURTivs,  Enist    Beitnige  zur  Gescbichte  und  Topographie  Kleinasiens 

(Ephesus,  Pergamus,  Smyrna,  ^ardis).     Berlin  :  Dtimmler. 
Hahn,  J.  G.  V.    Sagwissenschaftliche  Studien.  2.  Liefg.   Jena :  Mauke. 
Hallegiten,    Dr.  £.     Armorique  et  Bretagne.     Origines  armorico- 

bretoimes,    ottvrage   accompagne   de  documents   rares  et   inedits. 

Deux  volumes.    Paris. 
KlOpfel,  K.    Geschichte  der  deutscben  Einheitsbestrebungen  bis  zn 

ihrer  Erfiillung,  1848-1871.    Erster  Band  :  1848-1865. 
Mtn.LSR,  Wilhelm.     Politische  Geschichte  der  Gegenwart.     V.    Das 

Jahr  1871.    Nebst  einer  Chronik  der  Ereigniase  des  Jahres  187 1. 

Berlin :  Springer. 
Plauta,  P.  C.    Das  alte  Raetien.    Berlin :  Weidmann. 
PUYOL,  M.  I'abbe.    Louis  XIII  et  le  B^am;   ou  Retablissement  du 

Catholicisme  en  B^am  et  Reunion  du  B^am  et  de  la  Navarre  k  la 

France.    Paris :  Soye. 
SCHWASZ,  Ad.    Der  jiidische  Kalender  histodsdi  und  astronomisch 

untereudit     (Gekronte  Preisschrift.)    Breslau  :  Schletter. 
Spinello,  AnnaH  di  Matteo  di  Giovenazza    Edizione  eseguita  sopra 

una  stampa  del  xvii  secolo  ignota;  publicata  per  cura  di  Gennaro 

Vico  e  Oiuseppe  Duza.    Napoli :  Dura. 
ViiiB^RY,  Herm.    Geschichte  Bocfaara's  od.  Thmsoxsmiens.    2  Bande. 

Sttttteart:  Cotta. 


Fiulology. 

Orammaire  hldroglyphique,  contenant  les  Principes  generanx  de  la. 
Langue  et  de  rEcriture  sacrees  des  anciens  £gyptiens,  compost  a 
I'usage  des  £cudiants  par  Henri  Bn^^sch.    Leipzig  :  J.  £.  Hinrichs. 

Index  daa  Hi&:t>glyplie8  i^on^tiques  y  compris  des  Valenrs  de 
rficritnre  secr^e  et  des  Signes  determinatife  qui  se  recontvent  danfr 
le  Syst^me  graphique  des  anciens  Egyptiens,  compose  et  appliqu^ 
k  son  Dictionnaire  hi^oglyphique  par  Henri  Brugsch.  Leipzig  r 
J.  E.  Hinrichs.    (Extrait  de  la  Crammaire  Mhoglyphique,) 

M.  Brugsch's  work  contains  twenty  chapters,  one  of  which 
treats  of  the  System  of  the  Hieroglyphic  Writing,  fourteen 
of  the  Forms,  and  four  of  the  Syntax.  Two  most  important 
treatises  are  appended  to  it :  (i)  "A  General  Table  of  such 
Hieroglyphs  as  have  Phonetic  Values;"  (2)  "A  General 
Table  of  the  General  Determinative  Signs  which  axe  most 
used  in  the  Hieroglyphic  Writings."  These  tables,  extracted 
from  the  bulk  of  the  work  by  M.  Brugsch,  have  been  pub* 
lished  separately  with  the  title  of  Index  of  tkt  Phonetic 
Hieroglyphs^  &*c,^  so  that  the  two  books  inscribed  at  the 
head  of  this  review  are  in  fact  but  one,  the  second  being 
contained  from  beginning  to  end  in  the  first.  It  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  a  work  from  the  pen  oF 
M.  Brugsch  contains  a  vast  amount  of  science  and  well- 
founded  observation  :  indeed  the  author  of  the  DemoHc 
Grammar^  Geographical  Inscriptions^  and  HieroglyphicttT 
Dictionary ^  has  once  more  proved  true  to  himself.  I  there- 
fore can  make  no  pretence  to  anal3rse  minutely  or  sufficiently 
so  new  and  so  complete  a  booL  I  must  content  myself  with 
quoting  at  random  some  of  the  observations  my  own  studies, 
have  suggested  to  me  about  it 

And  first,  it  seems  to  me  that  M.  Brugsch  has  been  some- 
what misled  by  the  idea  that  he  was  making  a  grammar 
d  f  usage  des  Hudiants,  The  beginner  in  the  hieroglyphics  is. 
generally  a  man  well  versed  in  classical  studies,  and  not 
devoid  of  philological  notions ;  he  knows  Hebrew  and 
Coptic  more  or  less,  and  needs  not  the  merely  empirical 
grammar  we  are  used  to  put  into  the  hands  of  common 
beginners.  Now  M.  Brugsch's  grammar  is  merely  empirical  t 
instead  of  arranging  his  matter  according  to  the  peculiar 
genius  of  the  tongue,  he  has  arranged  it  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  classical  languages,  and  so  tried  as  it  were  to  force 
it  into  clothes  which  are  unfit  for  it  Thus,  although  he  is 
one  of  the  few  Egyptologists  who  are  conversant  with  Coptic 
and  Demotic,  he  has  neglected  those  two  forms  of  the 
Egyptian.  Once  only,  in  speaking  of  the  verb,  he  ex- 
presses his  ideas  about  the  formation  of  the  roots;  and» 
firom  the  few  words  he  says  there,  we  may  easily  gather  what 
great  results  he  might  have  realised  had  he  thought  proper 
to  apply  his  attention  to  the  investigation  of  origins.* 

The  great  majority  of  Egyptian  roots  are  biliteral,  that  is 
to  say,  include  two  radical  letters  which  are  sounded  as  one 
syllable,  and  no  more  :  s*m,  to  hear;  q*b,  to  refresh.  The  two- 
radicals  are  not  neeessarily  consonants  :  h'a,  to  stand ;  Aa^ 
to  be  great;  \ty  to  go;  fky  to  cry^  contain  either  one  con- 
sonant and  one  vowel  or  two  vowels  forming  a  diphthong. 
In  the  course  of  time  these  primitive  roots  underwent  modi- 
fications by  which  the  number  of  their  constituent  letters 
was  raised  from  two  to  four,  and  then  to  three;  indeed^ 
most  of  them  have  got  a  whole  retinue  of  quadriliteral  and 
biliteral  roots  which  are  derived  firom  them  and  possess  the 
same  value 

There  are  two  means  of  modifying  a  root :  (i)  by  re- 
peating it ;  (2)  by  adding  to  it  auxiliary  letters. 

X.  Repetition  is  the  simplest  manner  of  increasing  the 
sense  of  a  root ;  and,  therefore,  in  Egyptian,  as  well  as  vol 

•  Crammaire,  pp.  36.  37.  r^r^C^\r> 
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most  languages,  radical  repetition  is  sometimes  intended  to 
mark  an  increase  of  the  action,  q^n,  to  beat,  develops  itself 
into  Q'NQ*N,  to  give  somebody  a  sound  thrashing.  But  this  is 
rarely  the  case :  repetition  ordinarily  is  a  modification  of 
the  word  without  any  modification  of  the  idea.  s*ns*n,  to 
hreatJie^  b'nb^n,  to  spring,  have  no  more  value  than  s"n,  b*n  : 
they  are  both  of  them  mere  variations  of  tlie  words,  corre- 
sponding to  no  particular  shade  of  variety  in  the  fundamental 
thought  The  sole  difference  between  them  is  that  s*n  is  a 
monosyllable,  while  s*ns*x\^  is  a  dissyllable,  which  goes  against 
one  of  the  most  decided  tendencies  of  the  tongue,  being  that 
'each  root  counts  for  one  syllable.  To  overcome  that  dif- 
ficulty, the  Egyptians  had  no  resource  left  but  to  drop  one 
of  the  three  last  radicals,  the  first  being  always  respected. 
Thus,  Q'BQ'B  becomes  q*qb,  by  dropping  the  second  radical ; 
<^*BB  or  QB«B,  by  dropping  the  third;  q*bq  or  qb'q,  by  dropping 
the  fourth ;  so  that  each  biliteral  monosyllable,  being  raised 
to  the  square,  turns  out  to  be  the  common  stock  for  three 
triliteral  monosyllables,  all  of  them  signifying  the  same  thing. 

2.  Some  of  the  auxiliary  letters  get  intercalated  between  the 
radicals,  apparently  in  order  to  raise  the  root  from  its  biliteral 
to  the  triliteral  state.  The  dentals  /*  and  z^  are  rarely  used  for 
this  purpose,  and  I  know  of  no  guttural  employed  for  it 
The  most  of  the  remaining  letters  are  apt  to  play  the  part 
of  first  (a),  second  (p),  or  third  (c)  radical,  according  to  the 
place  in  which  they  are  set 

{a)  The  aspirates  a,  h*^ :  q«b,  to  refresh;  q'm,  to  find;  b^n, 
Jo  spring  up,  give  aq*b,  aq*m,  h*b*n.  {b)  The  dentals  t,  d, 
and,  sometimes,  /*,  z^ :  s*m,  to  hear;  n*m,  sweet,  give  s*tm, 
li^TM,  or  N*z*M.  Then  every  root  of  which  the  last  radical 
is  a  consonant  has,  besides  its  primitive  form,  a  nasal  form, 
the  n  of  which  is  suffixed  to  the  first  radical  and  prefixed  to 
the  last :  s*D,  s*T,  to  tremble,  give  s*nd,  s*nt.  {c)  The  aspi- 
rates h\  X '  Q*^>  Q*bh*  j  D*B,  to  pray,  d*bh*  ;  s*b,  a  door, 
s'Bx ;  ab,  to  rise,  to  penetrate,  abx-  The  nasals  n,  m :  mAd, 
^^yy  give  M<»TN ;  h^b,  x*b,  to  plough,  h*bn,  x'bn  ;  x*t,  to  seal, 
y'TM;  the  additional  n  may  be  doubled  thus :  m*^n,  M*TENNty, 
H*BN,  H«B*NN(y.  In  a  root  of  which  the  second  radical  is  a 
nasal,  when  the  last  happens  to  be  a  dental  d,  t,  f,  or  z%  the 
intercalated  n  attracts  a  nti  final  as  if  it  were  the  last  radical, 
and  the  dental  being  assimilated,  disappears  from  the  writing 
as  well  as  from  the  pronunciation:  thus,  s*wt  (Vw*d),  to 
suffer,  becomes  s*w«nd  or  s*w«nt  and  s*w«nn£'j  x*^^,  to 
run  up  a  river,  x*nnO. 

The  remainder  of  the  auxiliary  letters  possess  a  gram- 
matical value,  s,  d,  r,  and  m  {md),  prefixed  to  the  root 
give  to  it  a  causative  signification :  h*n,  to  incline,  become 
SH*N,  D*H*N,  R«H*N  ;  H*l,  to  Stand;  SH*A,  to  raise.  Three  of 
these  letters  may  be  traced  up  to  roots  still  living  in  the 
tongue  :  r  to  ari,  «r,  to  do;  d  to  d^j,  and  m  to  ma,  to  give; 
the  origin  of  s  is  unknown. 

Besides  these  absolute  forms,  a  careful  analysis  of  "the 
texts  enables  us  to  aflSrm  that  there  is  in  the  old  Egyptian 
something  analogous  to  the  construct  state  of  Semitic  phi- 
lology. Every  root  biliteral  or  triliteral  may  accept  the 
suffix  /,  vocahsed  often  Ht  or  tH :  m«r,  to  love,  m^rt,  m*r*t, 
M^RT*.  Until  now  this  has  been  considered  as  denoting 
exclusively  the  passive  of  the  verbs :  m%  to  love;  m«rt, 
m*rV,  m®rt*,  loved.  But  it  is  used  in  many  places  where  it 
cannot  possibly  have  an  intransitive  value  j  in  Papyrus  Abbot, 
Af;*!l-u  qim-rb-w  m  azd,  the  text  does  not  admit  of  a  passive 
translation,  "  He  was  found  guilty,"  but  only  of  an  active 
one,  "  They  found  him  guilty."  Then  Ht,  tH,  occurs  at  the 
end  of  such  words  as  arit,  an  eye;  d6t,  a  hand;  h*At,  a 
Jfeginmng^  a  chief,  which  it  is  impossible  to  view  in  the  light 
of  passive  formations  (Pap.  Anastasi,  ii.  6,  2) :  fibe)(fi  art- 
'it-k  er  seb  nH  pet,  "  Thy  eye  shmes  more  than  a  star  in  the 
sky."    That  its  adjunction  was  entirely  facultative,  and  did 


not  alter  the  signification  of  the  roots,  is  proved  by  variations^ 
of  the  same  text  in  which  one  manuscript  gives  the  absolute 
state  of  a  word,  while  another  has  the  construct  state  of  the 
same.  Thus,  taking  for  instance  the  above-quoted  passage 
in  Papyrus  Anastasi,  ii.  6,  2,  we  have  art-Tt-k,  and  in 
Papyrus  Afiastasi,  iv.  5,  10,  art-ek.  If  we  pass  from  the 
older  texts  to  the  newest  ones,  we  find :  (i)  that  the  con- 
struct state  of  hieroglyphical  times  is  extant  in  Coptic 
/uiKTc,  to  be  bom,  construct  state  fuisr .  .  .,  &c. ;  (2)  the  old 
roots  have  for  the  most  part  two  Coptic  forms,  die  one 
responding  to  the  absolute  state  of  the  root,  Coptic  ha, 
a  chief,  from  Egyptian  h*a,  the  other  responding  to  the 
construct  state  of  the  same,  Coptic  hover,  the  first,  the  chiefs 
from  h'd'Tt.  Thus  it  is  that  we  are  able  to  reject  the  last 
remnant  of  ChampoU  ion's  theory  concerning  the  graphic 
expletives.  The  / — written,  now  with  a  mere  segment  of 
the  circle  ^,  now  with  a  segment  of  the  circle  and  a  per- 
pendicular line — which  follows  ad  libitum  almost  all  the 
words,  and  has  been  mistaken  for  an  expletive,  is,  when  not 
a  feminine  mark,  a  mark  of  the  construct  or  emphatic  state 
we  have  pointed  out  Its  origin  is  evident :  it  comes  from 
the  essential  verb  td,  which  helps  to  form  the  tenses.  Suf- 
fixed to  a  root,  it  adds  an  idea  of  being  and  reality  which 
transfers  it  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete  state,  and 
enables  it  to  receive  grammatical  particles,  or  to  play  its 
part  in  the  general  construction  of  the  phrase. 

Egyptian  roots  are  not,  properly  speaking,  nouns,  adjec- 
tives, or  verbs  :  they  express  the  idea  independently  of  gram- 
matical category,  and  may,  according  to  their  relative  position, 
play  the  same  part  that  nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs,  play  in 
our  modem  languages.  Thus,  V-^  may  signify  grecU,  great- 
ness, to  be  great;  s«M,  to  hear  (to  obey),  obedience,  obedient,  and 
are  therefore  not  definite  nouns,  adjectives,  or  verbs,  but 
only  possibilities  of  nouns,  adjectives,  or  verbs.  Their 
grammatical  category  resides  not  in  their  material  form,  but 
in  the  mind  of  him  who  speaks  or  hears.  Hence  it  comes  that 
the  Egyptians  possess  nothing  which  we  may  say  corresponds 
exactly  to  our  declinations  or  conjugations.  By  dint  of 
personal  pronouns  affixed  as  signs  of  the  subject  to  the  roots 
of  appellative  value,  they  contrived  to  build  small  phrases 
M*R-A,  M«R-K,  by  which  they  devolved  the  possession  of  the 
idea  expressed  by  the  root  upon  one  of  the  three  persons,  but 
without  creating  any  definite  grammatical  category.  M'r-a, 
M*R-K,  signify,  after  a  general  fashion,  love-o'  mine,  lave-d 
thine;  but  we  were  not  right  to  interpret  them,  when  taken 
isolatedly,  by  /  love,  thou  lovest,  more  than  by  my  love,  thy 
love :  it  is  only  their  position  in  a  sentence  which  determines 
the  special  value  we  are  obliged  to  give  them  for  the  nonce, 
and  enables  us  to  see  whedier  they  are  to  be  rendered  by 
one  of  our  substantives  or  by  one  of  our  verbs,  M*r-a 
AT*w-A  is  translated :  "  I  love  my  father ;"  and  we  say  that 
M*R-A  is  the  first  person  of  a  verb  the  regimen  of  which  is 
Ai*w-A.  But  M*R-A  and  at*w-a  are  two  locutions  constructed 
on  exactly  the  same  pattern,  and  which,  when  isolated,  ex- 
press the  attribution  to  the  first  person  of  the  general  ideas 
Iffve,  father;  being  united  in  the  same  proposition,  they 
become  the  two  terms  of  an  equation,  M*r-a  =  At^w-a, 
Love-d  mine  =  Father-d  mine,  where  the  relative  position  of 
the  factors  induces  us  to  bestow  upon  M'r-a  the  quality 
verb,  I  love,  while  in  another  equation  Maa  nOt'r  m*r-a, 
God  sees  my  love,  we  would  be  obliged  to  give  it  the  sub- 
stantive value  of  my  love.  M*r-a,  being  alike  a  substantive 
or  a  verb,  may,  in  its  verbal  impersonations,  denote  the  past 
as  well  as  the  present,  and  the  future  as  well  as  the  past 
The  Egjrptians  contented  themselves  with  indicating  the  fact 
of  the  action  being  done,  and  with  naming  the  doing  person ; 
they  left  to  the  hearer's  or  reader's  mind  the  care  of  ascer- 
taining, according  to  the  tenor  of  the  phrase,  the  moment  of 
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duration  in  which  the   action  is,  has   been,  or  will  be 
present 

To  remedy  the  inconveniences  resulting  from  such  a  sys- 
tem, they  used  a  number  of  auxiliary  words  which,  being  set 
before  a  root  or  after  it,  but  without  ever  being  blended  into 
it,  limit  its  extension.  Four  roots,  tf,  /,  /,  /i,  when  vocalised 
with  ii^  into  Aty,  p/^,  tA  \yi£\  =  /?n,  were  considered  in  the 
light  of  auxiliary  verbs,  and,  when  vocalised  with  a,  into  PJ, 
t5,  Ntf,  become  the  articles  the  (/<?),  the  (/a),  the  {Us)  :  so  it 
was  enough  to  see  a  root  preceded  by  an  /^-form  to  be  sure 
that  it  was  endowed,  for  the  nonce  at  least,  with  the  value  of 
a  verb,  or  to  see  it  preceded  by  an  a-form  to  be  sure  that  it 
was  endowed,  for  the  nonce  at  least,  with  the  value  of  a 
noun.  Td  z'^d-a,  or  Ti^-A  z**d,  signifies  "/«y  word ;"  t^  z**d-a, 
or  rii'K  z*»D,  "  /  speak ;"  Na  ar-a,  or  na'-a  ar,  "  my  deeds  f 
and  i^N  AR-A,  <Jn  a  ar,  "/do."  Every  auxiliary  verb  may 
be  combined  with  the  personal  pronouns  after  three  different 
&shions,  the  subject  being  affixed  (i)  to  the  sole  auxiliary 
Kt-a  M%  lam  the  fact  of  laving  =  I  love;  (2)  to  the  sole 
verb  Aij  m*r-a,  is  my  loving  =  I  lave;  (3)  to  the  auxiliary 
and  to  the  verb  Kt-a  M*R-a,  I  am^  I  love  =  I  love.  If  you 
multiply  those  three  forms  by  the  number  of  the  above- 
mentioned  auxiliaries,  pfi  being  excepted ;  if  you  remember 
that  in  the  course  of  time  some  verbs  xop*R,  lo  become^  h*A, 
to  standi  mIk,  to  mind^  become  auxiliaries  too,  you  will 
conceive  easily  how  it  is  that  we  find  in  the  texts  an  almost 
incredible  quantity  of  verbal  locutions  which  are  not  distinct 
tenses,  but  distinct  forms  of  one  tense  identical  to  the  in- 
definite tense  of  which  I  have  spoken  already. 

Thus,  the  great  quantity  of  verbal  forms  and,  for  all  that, 
the  complete  want  of  precise  tenses  and  moods,  are  the  two 
capital  faults  with  which  the  Egyptian  tongue  had  to  grapple, 
and  which  it  never  succeeded  in  rejecting  entirely.  From 
the  auxiliary  i!2n  [  =  n/^]  derived  the  participle  n,  which, 
being  placed  between  two  words,  denotes :  (i)  a  state  in 
which  the  idea  expressed  by  the  first  word  is  assimilated  to 
or  made  dependent  of  the  idea  expressed  by  the  second : 
tjN-«-AMEN,  TIu  being  which  is  Amnion;  x)n-«-a.  The 
being  which  is  me^  Ammofis  beings  my  being;  (2)  the  past 
tense  Un-«-a,  /  was^  Z'^D-n-AuEit,  Said  Amman.  A  past 
thus  formed  differs  from  the  present,  not  in  signifying  a 
possession  of  the  verb  by  the  subject,  since  m*r-a,  /  love, 
implies  also  an  idea  of  possession,  but  in  marking  the  pos- 
session more  strongly  that  the  present  marks  it,  M«r-«-a, 
Laving  which  is  mine,  insisting  on  the  idea  of  possession 
more  pointedly  than  M'r-a,  Laving  d  mitie.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  distinction  between  the  two  tenses  is  frequently  over- 
looked, and  that  M*r-n-a  signifies  oftenest  loved,  yet  often 
also  I  love,  ar  I  will  lave*  So  between  the  auxiliary  and 
the  verb  they  intercalated  prepositions  which  design  the 
direction  of  the  action  h**r  towards  the  present  and  the  past, 
•r  towards  the  future :  A.t-K  h*«r  m«r,  Ilove,  I  laved;  a5-a-r 
m'r,  lam  to  lave.  Twill  love,  although  the  *r  form  is  em- 
ployed oflen  for  the  past  or  the  present.  In  the  language  of 
the  Demotic  texts,  the  «-past  and  the  H*'R-conjugations 
fell  out  of  use,  and  the  conjugations  with  auxiliary  verbs 
were  almost  always  reserved  to  the  expression  of  the  past 
In  Coptic,  the  tense  which  results  from  the  suffixion  of  per- 
sonal pronouns  to  the  root  disappeared  almost  entirely :  the 
auxiliary  /^  and  certain  forms  of  the  auxiliary  aii  marked 
mainly  the  present,  while  other  forms  of  the  same  were  used 
mainly  to  mark  the  past  However,  in  Demotic  and  Coptic, 
as  well  as  in  the  language  of  older  times,  we  find  the  most 
perplexing  indecision  in  the  manner  of  rendering  die  relation 
of  tense :  the  verbal  forms  showed  a  tendency  towards  a 
tense,  but  were  not  definite  tenses. 

•  See  Maspero,  Sur  Us  Formes  dt  la  Conjitgaison^  p.  8,  sqq. 


Chapter  II. — Tlie  Substantive. — M.  Brugsch  has  adopted 
with  reason  the  views  of  M.  Lepage-Renouf  about  the  femi- 
nine of  the  nouns  *  and  considers  the  /-ending  as  a  phonetic 
sign  of  the  feminine.  To  M.  Lepage-Renoufs  testimony  I 
am  able  to  add  a  proof  deducted  from  the  analogy  of  the 
Coptic  language.  In  Coptic,  the  feminme  of  the  nouns  is 
shown  by  an  -t  {M.)  or  -€  (7!)  ending :  ^ov,  brother,  frtayt^ 
oxtfvt;  )9a)K,  servant,  p<aKu  Now,  the  feminine  pronoun  of  the 
second  person,  which  is  written  in  Egyptian  -"t,  -*r*,  lost  in 
Coptic  its  final  -t,  and  became  -e.  I  think  the  same  process 
which  deprived  this  pronoun  of  its  t  deprived  the  nouns  of 
theirs ;  and  that,  as  we  must  attribute  to  the  feminine  pro* 
noun  -€  a  prototype  *t,  T\  so  we  may  attribute  to  the  femi- 
nine in  -€,  -I,  of  the  Coptic  nouns  an  Egyptian  prototype  in 
•t,  "t*  :  u<ov€  =  soNn" ;  ^w/cc  =  b*k*t. 

Chapter  VIII.— 77/^?  Verb,—''  The  Egyptian  verb,  in  its 
conjugation,  offers  an  active  voice  and  a  passive  voice ;  the 
indicative,  subjunctive,  optative,  imperative,  participle,  and 
infinitive  moods. "j  As  we  have  just  said,  the  Egyptian 
has  no  moods :  the  relations  of  the  subjunctive,  imperative, 
potential,  infinitive,  which  we  express  by  a  special  modi- 
fication of  the  root,  are  indicated  either  by  syntactical 
locutions,  or  by  the  adjunction  to  the  verb  of  independent 
particles.  So  it  is  that  M.  Brugsch,  after  having  aflirmed 
that  there  are  moods  in  Egyptian,  is  constrained  by  the  facts 
to  contradict  his  declaration.  "  The  Egyptian  speech  and 
writing  have  no  special  forms  to  express  the  subjunctive 
mood,  which  latter  is  announced  by  particles  placed  before 
the  various  forms  of  the  tenses. "  f  Speaking  of  the  imperative, 
"  The  naked  root  of  the  verb  without  the  addition  of  any 
sign  whatever  is  employed  oflenest  to  mark  the  presence 
of  the  categoric  imperative."  The  remaining  forms  of  the 
imperative  are  composed  by  an  addition  of  other  precative 
or  supplicative  verbs,  ink,  give;  ar,  da;  or  the  exclama- 
tion A,  ah  /§  The  infinitive  is  **  represented  by  the  verbal 
root,  widiout  addition  of  any  particular  sign."  ||  Thus  tiie 
modality  possesses  no  special  and  definite  marks :  it  is 
expressed  by  various  syntactical  devices  which  have  nothing 
common  with  the  processes  of  what  we  call  conjugation.  It 
is  the  same  as  saying  that  there  are  no  moods  in  Egyptian. 

There  is  something  really  alarming  in  M.  Brugscb's 
notion  of  thirty-two  tenses  for  the  Egyptian  indicative.  If 
he  had  divided  the  forms  of  the  verb  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples I  have  mentioned  above,  he  would  have  obtained  only 
three  types  of  conjugation :  (i)  by  suffixing  to  the  verbd 
root  the  subject,  whatever  it  be,  either  noun  or  pronoun^ 
or  member  of  a  phrase ;  (2)  by  preposing  to  it  one  or 
more  auxiliaries ;  (3)  by  placing  between  the  auxiliary  and 
the  verb  a  preposition  which  marks  the  direction  of  the 
action  done  or  undergone  by  the  subject  Most  of  the  forms 
given  by  M.  Brugsch,  and  many  others  in  m*k,  h*a,  x*p% 
he  has  not  given,  would  have  been  more  naturally  dis- 
tributed in  those  three  categories ;  perhaps  he  would  have 
been  induced  by  this  division  to  take  away  several  forms, 
the  eleventh  for  instance,  ari  Tt  arY-n-ew,  which  are  not, 
properly  speaking,  verbal  forms,  but  syntactical  combinations, 
or  the  third,  ar-n-ew,  which  is  a  mere  phonetic  variation  of 
the  second,  ar-an-ew. 

According  to  M.  Brugsch,  the  Coptic  futures  in  c  and  v€ 
are  derived  firom  the  verbs  eY,  to  go,  and  an,  to  bear,  to  came; 
so  that  cic/ici,  eivofiti,  should  be  translated  I  go,  I  came  to 
love,  like  the  French  yV  vais  aimer.  I  would  not  insist  upon 
this  etymology  but  that  it  might,  if  allowed  to  pass,  become 
a  cause  of  great  errors.  The  Coptic  futures  are  not  formed 
with  the  help  of  these  two  verbs :  they  are  derived  from 

•  Lepage-Renouf,  "On  Several  Hieroglyphic  Words,"  in  die  Zeitsckrift  fUr 
A^yptisch*  Sprache,  1871,  pp.  za9-Z3x.  f  Brugsch,  Gram,  p.  ag. 

%  /<'.  P-  5«.  5  ^<l'  pp.  53-55.  t         hVv^^  I  r> 
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the  forms  of  the  Demotic  futures  in  ;/,  and  •r,  the  latter 
of  which  not  extant  in  M.  Brugsch*s  Demotic  Grammar, 
1  have  found  of  late  ccc/Aci,  eivafiei,  I  will  love ;  cice/Aci,  cio^a- 
^i,  thou  wilt  lavey  are  but  the  exact  transcription  of  the 
Demotic  futures  :  a(^-a-V-mei,  xt-k-n-yiti^  I  am  to  love  ;  Kt- 
R-V-MEi,  At-R-«-MEi',  thou  art  to  Icrvey  &c. 

Thus  for  the  controverted  points  :  as  for  the  new  principles 
M.  Brugsch  has  hit  upon,  they  are  too  numerous  for  me  to 
enumerate  in  the  space  at  my  disposal.  In  this  as  in  his 
other  works,  M.  Brugsch  has  widened  the  old  roads  and 
opened  new  ones :  it  is  for  us  who  come  after  him  to 
follow  and  outstrip  him  if  we  can.  G.  Maspero. 


Intelligence. 

The  present  season  has  been  fruitful  in  works  bearing  on  historical 
theology.  A  new  book  by  Professor  Schrader  on  The  Cttneiform 
Inscrtptiom  and  the  Old  Testament  (see  under  New  Publications, 
"  Philology  ")  seeks  to  apply  the  best  ascertained  results  of  Ass3rrian  and 
Bal^lonian  researches  to  the  illustration  of  the  Old  Testament  writings. 
It  is  arranged  in  the  convenient  form  of  annotations  on  the  several 
books,  and,  out  of  consideration  for  the  uninitiated,  gives  the  cuneiform 
proof-passages  in  Roman  letters,  with  a  translation  and  occasional 
notes.  There  is  also  a  glossary,  and  excellent  indices.  The  work 
aims  at  completeness,  so  far  as  the  published  Ass3rrian  texts  allow  ;  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  we  are  but  at  the  beginning  of  our  dis- 
coveries. The  author  (a  contributor  to  this  journal)  is  the  elected  suc- 
cessor of  Dr.  Diestel  at  Jena. 

Professor  \V.  D.  Whitney  has  collected  his  articles  and  essa3rs  in  a 
irohzme,  which  will  appear  shortly  under  the  title,  Oriental  and  Un- 
f'f/fftjf  Studies, 

A  catalogue  is  promised  of  the  Biblioiheca  Bongarsiana,  the  im- 
portant collection  of  manuscripts  formed  in  the  sixteenth  century  by 
Peter  Daniel  and  Jacob  Bongars,  and  presented  by  them  to  the  city 
of  Berne,  where  it  now  is.  It  is  to  be  edited  with  a  preface  by 
Professor  H.  Hagen,  and  will  be  accompanied  by  lithographed  fac- 
similes, giving  specimens  especially  of  the  dated  manuscripts  of 
different  periods. 

The  BibUotheca  Palatina  was  transported  to  Rome  from  Heidelberg 
in  ^e  time  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  under  the  charge  of  a  certain 
Leo  Alacci.  He  wrote  a  full  account  of  his  journey  to  and  from  that 
place,  and  this  document  has  recently  been  found  in  a  village  near 
Udiae,  and  printed  in  the  Heidelberger  yahrbiicher. 


Contents  of  the  Journals. 

ZGarasH  Asiatique,  No.  69. — Sabean  Inscriptions  ;  by  J.  Halevy. — 
Observations  on  two  recent  works  of  M.  Maspero;  by  £ug.  R<^viIlout. 
[Criticizes  M.  M.'s  Coptic  scholarship.] — Miscellaneous.  On  the  words 
Avesta  and  Zend\  by  M.  Oppert  [Rendered  "law"  and  "prayer" 
respectively.] — Supplementary  note  to  the  memoir  on  the  ancient 
history  of  Japan ;  by  M.   d'Hervey  de  Saint-Denys. — Nordtmann's 

Textes  classiqites  ,  .  ,  des  Israelites ;  rev.  by  St.-Guyard. No.  71. — 

The  Sabean  Inscriptions  ;  translated  by  J.  Hal<fvy.  ['•  Partielle  et 
provisoire."  A  subsequent  work  will  contain  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
text&  There  are  three  appendices  :  i.  A  comparative  alphabet ;  2.  An 
examination  of  the  statements  of  Herodotus  respecting  the  religion  of 
the  Arabs  ;  3.  On  the  inscription  of  *Attar  at  Me^]— Miscellaneous. 
Pasargadae  and  Murghib ;  by  M.  Oppert. — Interpretation  of  an  in- 
scription of  Artaxerxes  III.  Mnemon  found  at  Susa ;  by  M.  Oppert. — 
M.  Janneau  on  the  Cambogian  language  ;  rev.  by  M.  Pauthier. 

Zeit8chrift  fiir  ver^eichende  SpraohfoESohung  (vd.  xxi.  [new 
series,  voL  i.]  part  i). — This  periodical,  of  which  we  need  only  say  that 
it  has  grown  in  importance  and  popularity  with  the  Science  of  Language 
itself,  b^TYS  a  new  series  with  the  beginning  of  its  third  decenntum. 
The  size  of  each  number  has  been  increased  at  the  same  time  to  ninety- 
six  pages,  and  an  index  to  the  last  ten  volumes  is  promised.  The  con- 
tents of  the  present  number  are  : — Contributions  to  Etymology ;  by 
A.  Pick.  [Lat.  m'teret  Old  Germ,  gneist ;  Lat.  adolere,  from  a  root  j/, 
"to  bum";  Eng.  dregs;  Or.  olidM,  oVios  ;  Lat  meta;  Sanskr.  and 
Celtic  feminines  of  the  numerals  three  and  four ;  Lat  eaesius ;  Lat. 
quUus ;  Gr.  lynora,  Lat.  exta  ;  Eng.  icicle;  Prussian  and  Lith.  forms 
answering  to  Gr.  *Fi^  =  c| ;  Sanskr.  vrika^  "  a  plough,"  LiKion. 
c^AiUa,  &c]— On  the  Theory  of  the  Accents ;  by  F.  Misteli.  [Corrects 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  writer's  views  (in  vols.  xvii.  and  xix.)  into 
which  Mr.  Whitney  had  fallen  ;  and  shows  that  Mr.  Whitney's  theory 
of  the  svarita  is  substantially  the  same  as  his  own.  Explains  the  accent 
of  fuM^  fuf,  as  arising  from  contraction  of  fud-as,  M<^Hb  >u^<^  confirms 
this  from  an  Old  Persian  gen.  in  -hydyd,  as  well  as  by  some  Gothic 


forms.] — The  new  High  German  Aspirates  and  Tenues ;  by  J.  F.  Krauter* 
[An  interesting  analysis  of  the  phonetic  value  of  the  mutes  in  Gemu&, 
It  appears  that  in  a  large  part  of  Germany  the  true  mediae  do  net  exist, 
gt  a,  b  being  sounded  as  the  tenues  of  other  languages,  while  k^  i,  p^ 
are  tenues  aspiratae  (Sanskr.  kh,  th^  ph,  Gr.  x>  ^^  ^)t  except  in  certain 
cases,  viz.  (i)  before  mutes,  as  vritit;  (2)  before  surd  spirants  {/,  s,  &a), 
as  fVerks;  (3)  after  surd  spirants,  as  Spass;  {4)  at  the  end  of  awiadaot 
followed  by  a  pause ;  (5)  between  vowels  of  which  the  former  is  dioct 
and  accented,  as  SOche;  (6)  in  the  **  Inlaut "  after  any  accented  vovel, 
as  jue/he,  Seiten.  A  parallel  to  the  last  exception  is  found  in  the  silent  k 
of  words  like  bldhen,  &c. ;  and  many  other  illustrations  are  given  from 
German  dialects  and  from  other  languages.  The  physiological  greonds 
of  the  chief  phenomena  are  clearly  pointed  out,  viz.  the  effonrt  leqaigcd 
to  pronounce  the  soimd  /<,  and  the  slight  decree  of  prominence  wkich 
it  has  by  comparison  with  most  other  letters.  The  difficulties  of  ob- 
servation, created  by  the  traditional  spelling,  may  be  recommended  to  the 
notice  of  those  who  imagine  that  aphonetic  system  would  deprive  ns 
of  a  help  in  tracing  etymologies.  The  article  concludes  by  examina^ 
sounds  usually  but  wrongly  regarded  as  true  tenues,  in  particular  the 
mutes  in  the  combinations  kn,  km,  tn,  tm,  pn,  /x«.}— The  German  isch; 
by  G.  Gerland.  [A  comparatively  late  formation,  in  the  "  Inlaut "  and 
"  Auslaut"  from  tz,  and  that  again  often  from  kz,  in  the  "Aniant,'' 
a  dialectical  strengthening  of  <  or  sck.  It  never  arises,  as  in  the 
Romance  languages,  from  ^.] — Reviews  : — Zur  Geschkhie  4a  indo- 
eermanischen  Vocalistmts^  by  Joh.  Schmidt ;  rev.  by  B.  Delbriick.  [Bril- 
liant and  convincing  in  die  main  ;  makes  important  use  of  the  doctrine 
of  a  special  kinship  between  the  German  and  Slavonic  groups  of  lan- 
guages.]— A  Compctrative  Grammar  of  the  AnglO'Sax»n  Lan^mmge,  by 
Francis  A.  March  ;  rev.  by  Moritz  Heyne.  [Much  praised,  especially 
the  syntax.] — Lit  kirmyti;  by  Joh.  Schmidt 

Fhilologischer  Anzeiger,  iv.  8. — The  new  publications  chiefly  re- 
commended are  : — J.  E.  EUendt ;  Sammlung  der  ParallehidJen  sum 
ersten  Buch  der  Odyssee,  [A  specimen  of  a  complete  "ParaUd-Homer" 
left  in  manuscript  by  the  author.] — Arnold  Hug :  De  arte  erOUa  isi 
Antiphoniis  OoitkoiDSiyas  factitanda.  [Supports  the  claims  of  the  MS. 
Crippsianus  A  to  be  the  safest  guide.] — A.  O.  F.  Lorenz :  ColkUionen 
des  Codex  vetus  Camerarii  [B]  und  des  Codex  Ursinianus  [D]  atr 
Aulularia  des  Plautus,  [Corrects  Ritschl's  estimate  of  J  (the  MS.  of 
the  British  Museum),  showing  that  it  agrees  closely  witii  the  other  MSS. 
of  the  first  eight  plays ;  and,  again,  that  D  and  J  are  akin  as  coanared 
with  B.] — O.  Kreussleri  Observationes  in  Ovidii  Fastos. — ^W.  OeUing  : 
Ubrorum  manuscrr,  qui  Ciceronis  Or.  pro  Flacco  continent  qualis  sit 
conditio  demonstratur. — L.  Pomtow  :  Das  Leben  des  Epaminondas. 
[Reviewer  complains  of  the  want  of  sifting  of  the  sonroes  of  Greek 
history.] — ^A.  Philippi :  Symbolae  ad  doctrinam  juris  Attid  de  symgrM- 
phis  et  de  oMas  notione.  [To  show  that  more  care  is  needed  in  apply- 
ing Roman  ideas,  and  in  using  the  notices  of  grammarians  and  lexico- 
graphers.]— A.  Miiller  :  Die  Ausriistung  und  Snoajfnung  da  romdschen 
Uteres  in  der  Kaiserzeit,  [In  the  form  of  a  commentary  on  fomteea 
models  made  by  E.  du  Bois.] 


New  Publications. 

Barhebraeus.     Chronicon  ecdesiasticum.     (Syriac  and  Latin,  wkh 

Notes.)     Ed.  J.  B.  Abbeloos  et  T.  J.  Lomy.     Tom.  L    Louvain  t 

Peeters. 
Martin,  L'abbe.    Essai  sur  les  deux  principaux  Dialectes  arameens. 

Paris :  Maisonneuve. 
Pentateuchus  Samaritanus.    Ed.  H.  Petermann.    Fasc.  L  :  Genesis. 

Berlin  :  Moser. 
RtJilL,  Frz.    Die  TextesqucUen  des  Justinus.     Leipzig :  Tesboer. 
ScHiEFNER,   A.      Ausftihrlicher    Bericht  Uber  Baron  P.  ▼.   Uslar^s 

Awarische  Studien.     St.  Petersburg. 
SCHLEGEL,  G.  Sinico-Aryaca,  ou  Recherches  sur  les  racines  primitives 

dans  les  langues  chinoises  et  aryennes.    Batavia. 
Schrader,  £b.     Die  Keilinschriften  und  das  Alte  Testament    Nefast 

chronolog.  Beilagen,  einem  Glossar,  Registem  a.  zwei  (lith.)  Karten. 

Giessen :  Ricker. 
Schrader,  Eb.  Die  assyrisch-babylonischen  Keilinschriften.  Kritische 

Untersuchung  der  Grundlagen  ilu-er  Entzifferung.    Nebst  dem  bat^l. 

Texte  der  trilinguer  Inschriften  in  Transcription,  sammt  Uebersetzong 

und  Glossar.    Leipzig :  Brockhaus,  in  Comm. 
Symmachi,  Q.  Aurelii,  Rdationes.    Receosuxt  GuiL  M^er.    Leipng : 

Teubner. 
Tacitus,  Comeltas.    Dialogusde  Oratoribus.    Fur  den  Schnlgebraach 

erklart  von  Georg  Andre^n.    Leipzig :  Teubner. 

ERRATA  IN  No.  6a 
Page  345,  col.  9,  note  fifth,  for  "  Grundwig  "  read  "  Gnindtvig." 
,,      ,»        „  „         for  •*  provindal "  read  *•  poetical.** 

II    3481  col  I,  Nnv  pMbiicatians,  for  "  Danbtt  "  read  "  Domet*.'* 
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BUDDHIST  FOLKLORE. 


Ten  J&takas ;  the  original  Pali  Text,  with  a  Translation  and  Notes. 
By  V.  FansbolL  Copenhagen :  Hagerup.  London :  Trilbner 
and  Ca 

In  this  little  volume  M.  FausboU  has  given  us  a  new  instal- 
ment of  the  Buddhist  fdtaka,  consisting  of  ten  consecutive 
stories  taken  from  the  second  great  division  called  the  Duka 
Nipdta^  and  forming  a  valuable  addition  to  our  stock  of 
knowledge  of  this  remarkable  collection  of  ancient  tales. 
The  first  of  the  ten  Jdtakas  is  entitled,  "A  Royal  Ad- 
monition," and  the  story  is  briefly  as  follows.  There  was 
once  a  king  of  Benares  named  Brahmadatta,  whose  righteous 
administration  of  justice  put  an  end  to  litigation  in  his 
kingdom,  and  left  him  time  to  turn  his  attention  to  his  own 
faults,  with  a  view  to  their  correction.  He  accordingly 
questioned  first  his  own  retinue,  then  the  public  officios, 
Aen  the  citizens  of  Benares,  then  the  suburban  inhabitants, 
and  lastly,  mounting  his  chariot,  he  drove  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  begging  all  whom  he  met  to  tell 
him  his  &ults.  But  all  with  one  accord  told  him  only  of  his 
virtues,  and  he  was  returning,  baffled,  from  his  expedition, 
when  in  a  narrow  defile  his  chariot  met  that  of  Mallika, 
king  of  Kosala,  who  was  bound  on  a  precisely  similar 
mission.  It  at  once  became  evident  that  one  of  the  chariots 
must  make  way  for  the  other,  and  the  charioteers  of  the 
rival  monarchs  commenced  a  dispute  for  the  precedence, 
which  seemed  hopeless  when  it  was  ascertained  that  neither 
could  claim  any  advantage  over  the  other  in  age,  wealth, 
fame,  or  military  power.  At  length,  however,  it  was  decided 
that  the  more  virtuous  should  have  the  precedence,  and  the 
charioteer  of  king  Mallika,  challenged  to  describe  the  virtues 
of  his  royal  master,  replies  as  follows,  "  King  Mallika  over- 
throws the  strong  by  strength,  the  mild  by  mUdness,  good  he 
overcomes  with  good,  and  evil  with  evil.**  The  other  cha- 
rioteer retorts,  "  If  these  are  his  virtues,  what  are  his  faults  ?" 
and  thus  sums  up  his  own  master's  practice,  "  Wilh  meek- 
ness he  conquers  anger,  he  overcomes  evil  with  good,  he 
disarms  avarice  with  liberality,  and  the  liar  with  truth." 
These  noble  words  have  drawn  from  M.  Fausboll  a  well- 
merited  panegyric ;  he  points  out  that  the  teaching  they 
convey  is  absolutely  identical  with  that  of  Jesus,  and  he 
adds,  "The  more  I  learn  to  know  Buddha  the  more  I 
admire  him,  and  the  sooner  all  mankind  shall  have  been  made 
acquainted  with  his  doctrines  the  better  it  will  be,  for  he  is 
certainly  one  of  the  heroes  of  humanity  '* — a  sentiment  which 
most  of  those  who  have  given  Buddhism  more  than  a  passing 
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study  will  heartily  echo.  The  story  ends  by  saying  that 
Mallika  and  his  charioteer  instantly  alight  and  draw  aside 
their  chariot^  and  the  good  king  Brahmadatta,  who  is 
^^kyamuni  in  an  anterior  existence,  returns  to  h^  capital, 
after  giving  Mallika  some  wise  admonition.  In  the  second 
J^taka,  the  Bodhisattva  is  a  lion  who  has  six  brothers  and 
one  sister.  A  jackal,  the  meanest  of  the  animals,  dares  to 
lift  his  eyes  to  the  young  lioness  and  offer  her  marriage. 
Indignant  at  this  affront  put  upon  their  family,  the  younger 
hons  one  after  another  rush  hastily  upon  the  jackal,  who  is 
snugly  ensconced  in  the  "  Crystol  Cave,"  and  dash  them- 
selves to  pieces  upon  the  transparent  adamant.  But  the 
Bodhisattva,  warned  by  the  fate  of  his  brethren,  noiselessly 
approaching  the  cave,  sends  forth  a  roar  so  terrific  that  the 
jackal's  heart  bursts  with  terror,  and  he  dies  a  craven's 
death.  The  moral  is,  "  Look  before  you  leap,"  or,  as  the 
text  says,  "  The  hasty  man  is  ruined  by  his  own  actions." 
The  third  is  an  amusing  tale  of  a  hog  who  fancies  he  has 
inspired  a  lion  with  fear,  and  challenges  him  to  mortal 
combat  The  lion  fixes  that  day  week  for  the  duel,  and  the 
hog,  scampering  back  to  his  herd,  proudly  declares  that  he  is 
going  to  fight  the  lion.  The  announcement  is  received  with 
terror,  and  the  crestfallen  hog  takes  the  advice  of  his  friends 
to  roll  in  a  dunghill  before  encountering  his  dreadful  foe. 
Accordingly  on  the  fateful  day  our  hero  presents  himself 
before  the  lion  armed  in  a  panoply  of  filth,  and  the  noble 
beast,  scorning  to  touch  so  contemptible  a  foe,  says,  "  If 
you  want  to  fight,  I  leave  you  the  victory."  The  story  adds, 
with  a  dry  hiraiour,  that  the  hog  told  his  friends  he  had 
"conquered  the  lion !"  I  pass  on  to  the  fable  of^he  lion 
and  tiie  jackal,  which  is  the  seventh  of  this  series,  and 
breathes  the  true  spirit  of  Buddhism.  A  jackal  having  by 
his  cunning  extricated  a  lion  from  a  portion  which  threatened 
him  with  death,  the  two  animals  from  that  day  became 
sworn  fiiends.  But  after  a  time  the  lioness,  jealous  of  the 
jackal's  mate,  did  all  she  could  to  terrify  her  and  her  cubs, 
with  a  view  to  procuring  the  dismissal  of  the  obnoxious 
family.  The  jackal  went  to  the  lion  and  humbly  sued  for 
permission  to  break  off  an  intimacy  which  had  become 
dangerous  to  him.  But  the  lion,  after  enquiring  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  dispute,  noWy  stood  by  his  friend,  and, 
rebuking  his  lioness  with  the  words,  "  A  steadfast  friend, 
even  if  he  be  weak,  is  a  relative  and  kinsman,"  for  the  first 
time  told  her  the  origin  of  his  intimacy  with  a  creature  so 
low  as  a  jackal.  The  story  ends  by  saying  that  the  two 
famiUes  lived  happily  together  for  seven  generations.  The 
Suhanu  fdtaka  relates  how  two  exceedingly  vicious  horses, 
being  let  loose  upon  each  other,  exhibited,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  all  beholders,  every  sign  of  satisfisLction,  and  began 
licking  each  other  affectionately.  The  moral  is,  "  Birds  of  a 
feather  flock  together,"  or,  as  the  tale  expresses  it,  "the 
vicious  Suhanu  makes  friends  with  every  plunging,  rearing, 
biting  horse;  the  wicked  with  the  wicked,  the  sinner  with 
the  sinner."  The  ninth  story  is  entitled,  "  The  Peacock,"  and 
is  of  very  high  interest  Once  upon  a  time  the  Bodhisattva 
was  bom  as  a  golden  peacock,  "  beautiful  and  graceful,  and 
variegated  between  his  wings  with  bands  of  exquisite  colour." 
Taking  his  stand  on  a  Himalayan  mountain-top,  the  radiant 
bird  sdutes  the  rising  sun  with  this  "  sublime  hymn,"  which 
he  has  composed  to  ward  off  evil  during  the  day  : — 

'*  Rises  the  all-seeing  imiversal  king,  who  shines  upon  the  earth  with 

golden  ray : 
Thee  1  revere,  lord  of  the  golden  sheen ;  'neath  thy  protection  may  we 

live  this  day." 

"  The  saints  whose  knowledge  doth  all  things  transcend,  tleirs  be  my 

homage,  may  they  me  sustain ; 
Praise  to  the  Buddhas,  praise  to  their  truth  sublime,  praise  to  the  holy 
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Again  at  sunset,  gazmg  from  his  lofty  post  upon  the  vanish- 
ing orb,  he  breaks  out  into  the  song : — 

'*  He  sinks,  the  all-seeing  universal  king,  the  golden>haed  who  fills  the 

earth  with  light : 
Thee  I  revere,  lord  of  the  golden  sheen  ;  'neath  thy  protection  may  we 

rest  this  night" 

'*  The  saints  whose  knowledge  doth  all  things  transcend,  theirs  be  my 

homage,  may  they  me  sustain ; 
Praise  to  tne  Buddhas,  praise  to  their  truth  sublime,  praise  to  the  holy 

freed  from  error's  chain." 

M.  FausboU  has  entirely  altered  the  character  of  the  second 
stanza  of  these  invocations  by  taking  brdhmat^a  *  in  its  ordi- 
nary sense  of  "  a  brahmin,"  and  by  rendering  buddhd  "  the 
wise,"  and  bodhi  "wisdom."    He  justifies  this  course  in 
the  following  words :  "  There  are  no  grounds  for  interpreting 
the  single  words  of  this  tale  Buddhistically,  nearly  all  the 
tales  of  the  J4taka-book  are  old  folklore  in  common  for  all 
India  without  regard  to  religion,  and  many  of  them  treat 
evidently  of  pre -Buddhistic  brahmanical  affairs,  and  have 
been  made  Buddhistic  in  their  application  only."    But  this 
does  not  really  meet  the  question,  which  is  whether  a  non- 
Buddhist  would  make  use  of  such  expressions  as  nanC  atthu 
btiddhdnam^  nam'  atthu  bodhiyd,     I  think  not ;  at  any  rate 
the  subject  is  not  one  that  can  be  summarily  dismissed  in  a 
few  lines :    it  is   scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the 
comment  on  the  lines  takes  them  in  a  strictly  Buddhist 
sense.     The  story  continues  as  follows.    One  night  Khemd, 
the  wife  of  Brahmadatta  king  of  Benares,  dreamt  that  she 
saw  a  golden  peacock,  and  she  entreated  the  king  next  morn- 
ing to  get  the  bird  for  her.     A  fowler  was  sent  to  snare  the 
Bodhisattva,  but  owing  to  the  efficacy  of  the  charm  repeated 
night  and  morning  all  his  efforts  were  in  vain,  and  at  length 
the  queen  died  without   obtaining  her  wish.     The  king, 
bitterly  complaining  that  the  peacock  had  caused  his  wife's 
death,  wrote  on  a  gold  plate  the  following  inscription  :  "  A 
golden  peacock  dwells  in  the  Himalaya,  whose  flesh  confers 
perpetual  youth  and  immortality."     The  first  fxwt.  successors 
of  Brahmadatta  in  turn  read  this  inscription,  and,  eager  to 
obtain  eternal  youth,  sent  fowlers  to  capture  the  wonderful 
bird,  but  in  vain,  the  magic  spell  rendered  all  their  snares 
unavailing.     But  at  length  the  wiles  of  the  fowler  commis- 
sioned by  the  sixth  king  were  successfiil,  the  peacock  forgot 
to  repeat  his  spell,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  sportsman, 
who  carried  hun  in  triumph  to  the  king  of  Benares.     The 
delighted  monarch  was  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  immor- 
taUty  when  he  received  from  the  peacock  a  revelation  which 
induced  him  to  spare  his  captive's  life.     "  I  was  once,"  says 
the  Bodhisattva,  "  a  universal  monarch  (cakravartin)  in  this 
city,  and  made  all  men  obey  the  precepts  of  Buddhism,     As 
the  reward  of  my  conduct  I  was  re-bom  at  my  death  in  the 
Tivatimsa  heaven.     But  when  I  left  that  abode,  owing  to 
some  misdeeds  in  a  previous  existence,  I  was  re-bom  as  a 
peacock,t  but  became  golden-coloured  as  a  reward  for  my 
piety  while  a  universal  monarcL"    The  king  rejoins,  "  You 
say  your  colour  is  owing  to  your  having  once  been  a  pious 
cairavartin  in  this  city,  but  how  am  I  to  believe  this  ?  have 
you  a  witness?"     "  I  have,"  replies  the  Bodhisattva,  "When 
I  was  king  I  travelled  through  the  air  in  a  jewelled  chariot, 
and  this  chariot  was  buried  in  the  royal  pleasure  tank,  where 
you  will  find  it."     The  king  drains  his  pleasure  tank,  finds 
the  chariot,  becomes  a  convert  to  the  Buddhist  faith,  and 
bestows  royal  honours  on  the  peacock,  who,  after  a  brief 
sojoum,  returns  to  his  mountain  home,  with  the  parting 
injunction,   "Make  haste,  great  king,  to  work   out  your 
salvatioa"    Such  is  the  beautiful  Mora  Jdtaka,  a  tale  which 

*  I  have  elsewhere  shown  that  brdkmana  in  Pali  is  constantly  used  in  the  sense  of 
an  Arhat  or  Buddhist  saint 
t  The  animal  existence  is  one  of  the  four  states  of  punishment. 


appears  to  me  thoroughly  Buddhist  from  beginning  to  end.* 
M.  Fausboll  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  all  except  the 
peacock's  invocation  is  Buddhistic,  and  his  taking  tiie  in- 
vocation m  a  brahmanic  sense  involves  the  bold  theory  that 
the  verses  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  Jitaka  tales  can  be  dis- 
sociated from  the  story  which  contains  them.  M.  Fausboll 
has  nowhere  stated  such  a  theory,  and  it  is  scarcely  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility  that  it  should  be  a  true  one.  In 
his  prefece  M.  Fausboll  has  justly  observed  that  the  "  frame- 
work "  or  preamble  of  each  tale  is  no  doubt  less  ancient 
than  the  tale  itself,  but  this  in  no  way  bears  on  the  con- 
nection between  the  tale  and  the  verses  which  it  contains. 
The  moral  of  the  tenth  story  is,  "  Pride  goes  before  a  falL" 
Once  upon  a  time  a  golden  swan,  who  lived  in  the  deva 
world  and  had  two  sons  as  beautiful  as  himself,  formed  a 
connection  with  a  crow  who  lived  in  the  kingdom  of  Videha, 
near  the  capital  MithiM,  and  their  offspring  was  a  mongrel 
bird,  to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of  Dapple.  The  young 
swans,  having  ascertained  the  cause  of  their  fathers  frequent 
visits  to  the  world  of  men,  begged  him  to  let  them  bring 
their  low-bom  brother  to  their  own  celestial  world.  They 
received  permission  to  do  so,  and,  perching  Dapple  upon  a 
stick,  seized  each  an  end,  and  soared  into  the  air  above  the 
city  of  Mithild.  It  so  happened  that  king  Videha  was  at 
that  moment  driving  round  the  city  in  his  ^tate  chariot, 
drawn  by  four  snow-white  Scinde  horses,  and  the  base-bom 
Dapple  no  sooner  caught  sight  of  the  royal  equipage  than 
he  exclaimed,  "Why,  I  am  every  bit  as  grand  as  king 
Videha ;  he  has  a  chariot  with  white  horses,  and  I  have  a 
chariot  with  golden  swans."  Indignant  at  his  presumption, 
the  swans  were  at  first  about  to  let  him  fall  to  the  ground, 
but  relented  and  carried  him  to  their  father.  The  latter, 
hearing  the  story,  sent  his  unworthy  offspring  back  to  earth 
with  these  scomful  words,  "  You  tread  on  dangerous 
ground,  my  son,  this  place  is  too  good  for  you ;  go  back  to 
your  village  and  your  mother's  home."  And  the  crestfallen 
bird  ended  his  days  on  his  native  dunghill 

In  an  appendix  M.  Fausboll  has  given  the  Pali  text, 
without  a  translation,  of  two  tales  taken  from  a  different 
part  of  the  Jdtaka-book.  One  of  these  has  the  same  title  as 
the  first  of  the  Ten  Jitakas.  It  relates  how  a  king  Brahma- 
datta, wandering  about  in  search  of  some  one  who  will  tell 
him  of  his  faults,  comes  into  a  part  of  the  Himavanta  fairy- 
land, in  which  everything  he  eats,  even  a  banyan  leaf,  has  a 
delicious  taste.  He  is  informed  by  a  pious  hermit  (the 
Bodhisattva),  who  dwells  there,  that  in  this  district  every- 
thing tastes  sweet  to  those  who  live  virtuously,  and  bitter  to 
those  who  live  wickedly.  To  test  the  truth  of  this  assertion, 
Brahmadatta  goes  back  and  rules  unrighteously  for  a  short 
while,  after  which  he  returns  to  Himavanta  and  finds  the 
food  bitter,  as  predicted.  The  hermit  then  recites  some 
stanzas  to  the  effect  that  as  cattle  in  crossing  a  river  follow 
their  leader  whether  he  goes  straight  or  crookedly,  so  if  a 
king  goes  wrong  his  people  go  wrong  also,  while  if  he  rules 
well  the  people  are  happy.  The  king  profits  by  the  Bodhi- 
sattva's  admonition,  and  returning  to  his  kingdom  reigns 
righteously  ever  afterwards.  The  remaining  tale  is  called 
Mahdmora  Jdtaka^  and  up  to  a  certain  point  follows  the 
Morajdtaka  pretty  closely,  but  ends  differently,  the  peacock, 
when  captured,  converting  the  fowler,  who  sets  him  free.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  this  tale  presupposes  a  knowledge  of 
the  Morajdtaka^  of  which,  up  to  the  capture  of  the  peacock, 
it  is  little  more  than  an  amplification. 

In  editing  these  tales  M.  Fausboll  has  fully  maintained 
the  high  standard  of  his  'Five  Jdtakas  and  his  Dasaratha 


*  The  peacock's  invocation  forms  part  of  the  Pirit  Poia  (or  "  ^dc  ^^PsUs  ^s^^"^ 
Evil  Spirits"),  translated  by  Gogerly.      Ojgjtizecl  by  VnOOQ  [^ 
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Jdtaka,  The  text  is  collated,  and  the  variants  are  recorded, 
with  a  laborious  care  deserving  of  the  highest  praise,  and 
the  translation  is  scrupulously  accurate  throughout,  indeed 
too  accurate  for  elegance,  the  occasional  use  of  the  historical 
present,  for  instance,  being  a  decided  blot  on  an  English 
version.  I  have  noticed  one  or  two  slips,  as  at  p.  80,  where 
pakkhdnam  antare  is  inadvertently  rendered,  "among  the 
birds,"  and  at  p.  47,  where  te  me  namo  is  rendered,  **  those  I 
worship  ":  it  should  be  either,  "  they  are  (the  objects  of)  my 
homage,"  or,  as  the  comment  takes  it,  "  may  they  receive 
my  homage."  I  may  observe  that  namo  in  Pali  seldom  or 
never  means  "  worship  "  in  our  sense. 

The  twenty  pages  of  notes  contain  much  interesting  matter, 
but  might,  I  think,  have  been  shortened  with  advantage.* 

The  appearance  in  rapid  succession  of  the  Dasaratha 
Jdtaka  and  the  Ten  Jdtakas  is  a  pledge  that  M.  FausboU 
has  returned  to  his  labours  in  the  field  of  Pali  literature  with 
all  his  old  zest  and  energy ;  and  we  may  hope  that  he  will 
henceforth  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  Buddhist  folk- 
lore, a  department  which  he  has  made  so  entirely  his  own. 
In  concluding  this  notice  of  his  latest  work,  I  would  venture 
to  suggest  that,  instead  of  giving  us  from  time  to  time  de- 
tached fragments  of  the  Jitaka-book,  he  should  begin  at  the 
beginning  and  go  regularly  through'  it,  issuing  at  stated 
intervals  a  volume  containing  either  a  certain  number  of 
tales  or  a  certain  number  of  pages.  We  should  thus  gra- 
<3ually  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  book  as  a  whole ;  and  if  the 
Jdtaka  Niddna  was  made  the  first  volume  of  the  series,  we 
should  know  what  the  Buddhists  themselves  have  to  say 
<:onceming  the  origin  of  the  tales.  By  omitting  notes  and 
appendices  (which  do  not  interest  the  general  student  of 
folklore),  M.  Fausboll  would  greatly  expedite  his  labours ; 
and  at  Uie  rate  of  thirty  or  forty  Jdtakas  a  year,  he  might 
well  hope  to  accomplish  in  his  lifetime  the  task  of  editmg 
the  entire  Jdtaka^  a  task  worthy  of  one  who  divides  with  the 
illustrious  Bun;LOuf  the  fame  of  having  created  Pali  scholar- 
ship. R.  C.  Childers. 


LITERAR  Y  NOTES. 


In  Im  Neuen  Reich  (September  27)  Dr.  A-  Dove,  one  of  the 
^ollaborateurs  in  the  Life  of  Humboldt  recently  published,  sums 
Tip  the  results  arrived  at  by  his  biogfraphers.  He  took  a  serious 
interest  in  a  variety  of  special  studies,  but  before  he  had  attained 
to  real  eminence  in  any  one,  he  always  left  it  for  a  fresh  pursuit. 
His  Kosmos^  though  a  marvellous  compilation,  was  only  begun 
after  his  independent  contributions  to  science  had  ceased.  His 
reputation  therefore  was  highest  when  he  was  doing  least  to  deserve 
it,  but  if  he  is  regarded  as  a  representative  of  the  scientific 
culture  of  his  age,  it  will  scarcely  appear  exaggerated. — In  the 
same  periodical,  an  article,  "  BUcke  tiber  Klostermauem,"  is 
chiefly  remarkable  as  a  picture  of  the  comfortable  worldliness  of 
monastic  life  in  the  well-to-do  orders  in  Germany. 


We  understand  that  a  work  on  Dante,  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds, 
will  shortly  appear.  It  is  intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction 
to  the  study  ot  Dante's  poems  as  well  as  of  his  life. 


The  last  of  ten  articles  on  "  France  and  the  French,"  by  Karl 
Hillebrand  {Allgemeine  Zeitung^  October  6),  discusses  the 
curious  technical  facility  and  savoir-faire  which  makes  French 
mediocrity  in  literature  and  art  more  tolerable  than  the  medio- 
crity of  any  other  people.  The  writer  traces  it  in  part  to  the 
traditions  of  a  high  social  cultivation,  and  touches  on  the 
opposite  weak  point  of  German  literature  by  observing  that 
Lessing,  Gotlie,  and  Schopenhauer  are  nearly  the  only  German 
'Writers  who  were  neither  tutors  nor  professors. 

*  For  some  philological  criticisms,  tee  tftfra,  *'  philology/'  p.  399> 


A  writer  in  ih^  Allgemeine  Zeitung  (September  30)  is  reminded 
by  the  annexation  of  Alsace  (including  Saveme  and  the  site 
of  the  furnace  in  which  the  godly  knave  Fridolin  was  not 
burnt)  of  some  singular  Welsh  parallels  to  Schiller's  Der  Gang 
nach  dem  Eisenhammer.     The  lines — 

"  Dem  lieben  Gotte  weich  nicht  aus, 
Findst  du  ihn  auf  dem  Weg !" 

are  all  that  remains  in  the  ballad  pointing  to  a  phase  of  the 
legend  in  which  the  faithful  servant  owes  his  escape  to  the  ob- 
servance of  three  rather  oracular  precepts.  This  is  fully  deve- 
loped in  a  Welsh  version  of  uncertain  age,  but  ancient  origin, 
which  illustrates  the  proverb,  "Envy  consumes  itself,"  The 
writer  quotes  from  the  same  collection  the  story  of  a  "  Half-man/* 
explained  in  the  same  allegorical  manner  as  "the  force  of  habit," 
which  becomes  irresistible  if  not  wrestled  with  at  once.  Of  course 
the  primitive  popular  tale  is  always  older  than  moral  interpre- 
tations of  this  kind,  but  the  latter  are  commoner  than  is  generally 
known,  and  their  comparative  antiquity  is  a  curious  problem  in 
folklore.  

"  Norwegian  poetry  since  18 14"  is  so  little  known  in  England 
that  Mr.  Gosse's  short  account  (in  Eraser)  of  the  chief  modem 
Norwegian  poets  will  be  read  with  interest,  though  it  is  diffi- 
cult, without  more  numerous  translations,  to  give  a  really  dis- 
tinct representation  of  the  quality  and  strength  of  their  several 
claims  to  poetical  eminence. 


Art 

The  Dream  of  FoUphilus.  \Uef^  den  kunsthisiorischeti  Werth  der 
Hypnerototnachia  Poliphili :  ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der  Konst- 
literatur  in  der  Renaissance.    Von  Albert  Ilg.]    Wien :  BraumiiUer. 

There  is  no  book,  I  think  it  may  be  said  advisedly,  in 
which  a  whole  phase  of  human  culture  is  reflected  so  folly 
and  vividly,  and  from  so  many  sides,  as  in  the  romantic 
vision  of  the  Dominican  father  Francesco  Colonna.  And 
yet  the  name  of  Francesco  Colonna  is  a  name  next  to 
unknown,  and  his  book  of  Poliphilus  a  book  unknown  beyond 
a  narrow  circle  of  collectors  and  the  curious,  who  prize  it 
only  for  its  engraved  embellishments,  a  small  portion  of  its 
vast  real  significance.  The  present  author  does  indeed  (as 
we  shall  see  by  and  by)  underrate  the  amount  of  attention 
which  has  been  paid  to  his  subject  by  previous  writers.  But 
he  rates  very  justly,  and  as  no  one  else  before  him  had  done, 
the  amount  of  attention  which  is  its  due.  In  fastening  on  the 
book  of  the  Hypnerotomachia  as  the  most  concentrated,  most 
comprehensive  and  many-sided  expression  of  the  early 
Italian  Renaissance  in  its  myriad  enthusiastic  modes  at 
once.  Dr.  Ilg  has  shown  a  true  sympathy  with  the  spirit 
of  the  time  ;  and  he  has  sketched  out  what  might  grow  into 
a  contribution  of  the  first  value  towards  its  spiritual  history. 
Dr.  Ilg  is  editor  of  several  parts,  published  and  projected, 
of  the  admirable  Vienna  series  of  QuelUnschriften  fiir  Kunst- 
geschichte  und  Kunsttechnik,  The  piece  before  us  was 
written  as  an  essay  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
at  Tubingen.  Hence,  upon  some  strictures  presently  to  be 
made,  it"  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  dealing  with 
what  professes  to  be  no  more  than  a  sketch,  and  may 
accordingly  be  permitted  in  the  shortcomings  of  a  sketch, 
towards  a  subject  of  which  the  issues  are  without  number. 

In  the  year  1499  there  came  from  the  press  of  the  elder 
Aldus  at  Venice  a  book  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  bearing  the 
following  title  in  Latin  :  Hypnerotomachia  Poliphili^  ubi  hu- 
mana  omnia  non  nisi  somnium  esse  docet  atque  obiter  plurima 
scitu  sane  quam  digna  commemorat  This  title  is  arranged 
in  an  inverted  cone,  and  followed  by  seven  stars  and  a 
warning  against  piracy  by  any  other  printer  within  the  Ve- 
netian dominions — one  of  the  earliest  declarations  of  copy- 
right known.  On  the  last  page  of  the  volume  (234  page% 
folio)  are  the  errata,  and  the  printer's  imprint,  as  follows*}- 
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Venetiis,  mense  decembris  m.i.d  in  aediJms  Aldi  Manutii. 
The  author's  name  is  not  expressly  given.  That  the  book 
had  been  composed  by  him  thirty-two  years  before  its 
publication,  and  at  another  place,  is  indicated  by  this 
subscription  on  the  last  page  but  one:  Tarvisiis  cum 
decorissimis  Poliae  amore  hrulis  distimreiUr  misellus  Poli- 
pkiius,  M.cccLXvii  Calmdis  Mali,  Poliphilus  means  lover 
of  Polia;  the  author  means  to  tell  us  that  he  finished  writing 
his  book  on  the  ist  of  May  in  the  year  1467,  at  Treviso, 
when  he  was  enchained  by  the  love  of  Polia  in  sweet  and 
honourable  bonds.  And  the  tenor  of  his  story  is  how  once 
upon  a  time  he  thought  himself  enamoured  of  Polia  in  a 
morning  dream,  and  how  his  dream  led  him,  through  strange 
adventures  and  ravishing  sights  and  lessons  in  her  company, 
to  the  very  point  of  fruition,  when  sunrise  broke  upon  his 
sleep,  and  the  vision  vanished  away.  The  example  of  Dante 
has  been  in  his  mind.  He  represents  himself  as  wandering 
in  a  wood  in  his  dream,  as  drinking  the  waters  of  a  brook, 
as  terrified  anon  by  a  ravening  monster,  before  whom  he 
flees,  presently  to  find  himself  within  a  world  all  enchant- 
ment and  magnificence,  with  nymphs,  as  free  and  friendly  as 
they  are  beautiful,  to  do  him  its  honours.  There  he  meets 
the  lady  of  his  love,  at  first  without  knowing  her,  and  is 
by  her  accompanied,  encouraged,  and  instructed  in  the 
meanings  of  all  that  he  sees  and  admires.  The  love  story  is 
constantly  subordinated  or  forgotten  ;  the  progress  of  events 
is  clogged  by  an  extraordinary  profusion  of  descriptive  de- 
tails, that  unite  in  a  curious  degree  the  most  minute  and 
fatiguing  technical  pedantry  with  the  most  enthusiastic  and 
enjoying  affection  and  poetical  rapture.  It  is  a  more  than 
childish  facility  of  imagination,  a  more  than  Asiatic  exuberance 
of  gorgeous  or  mystic  material  imagery.  And  such  a  style  ! — 
a  Lombard  Italian  larded  with  unheard-of  forms  which  the 
writer  has  incorporated  or  invented  from  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew.  **  La  mia  abrodkta  Polia,"  "  zacharissimanunte^' 
^' strophiosamenie^'  ^^ enudeatamente^  ^'profuse  lachrymule^' 
"  mustulenH  morsiunctiU^''  "  limatissimo  eloquio^  these  are 
the  kind  of  flowery  vocables  with  which  his  pages  teem. 
According  to  a  childish  fashion  of  the  Renaissance  in  more 
than  one  of  the  Romance  literatures,  every  other  epithet  has 
either  the  superlative  or  the  diminutive  Latin  form,  and  every 
other  substantive  the  Latin  diminutive,  for  expressing  ade- 
quately the  marvellous  and  delightfiil  nature  of  the  things 
which  diey  describe.  The  effect  of  this  language  is  grotesque, 
pedantic,  and  puerile  in  the  last  degree;  it  is  an  Italian 
both  barbarised  and  effeminated,  and  could  not  be  read  but 
for  the  extraordinary  warmth  and  richness  of  the  imagi- 
nation by  which  the  scenes  described  in  it  have  been 
bodied  forth.  It  is  the  style  stigmatised  in  Italian  literature 
as  Fidmtian  (according  to  the  burlesque  of  Camillo  Scrofa, 
published  not  many  years  later  under  the  name  Fidentio 
Glottochrysio).  You  get  accustomed  to  it  as  you  read, 
and  find  that  you  are  in  the  company  of  one  who  possesses, 
and  pours  forth  without  stinting,  all  the  jumbled  and 
excited  new  knowledge  of  an  age  that  has  just  struck  the 
lost  fountains  of  antiquity.  It  is  the  early  Renaissance — 
drunk  with  antiquity  :  lifted  up  with  the  delights  of  marble 
and  manuscript ;  a  world  rejoicing  with  the  sense  of  new 
blood  in  its  veins,  new  freedom  for  its  thoughts,  the  lust  of 
the  eye  and  the  pride  of  life  made  lawful  and  honourable 
again.  You  soon  discover  that  you  are  reading  an  allegory, 
and  that  under  the  figure  of  Polia  you  are  to  understand 
the  classic  age,  the  antiquity  of  Greece  and  Rome;  under  the 
figure  of  the  five  nymphs,  the  five  senses  that  conduct  the 
lover  of  that  antiquity  with  delight  towards  what  he  seeks. 
Poliphilus  wooing  Polia  is  the  Renaissance  wooing  the  past 
And  the  passion  of  the  age  is  by  no  means  overstrained  in 
that  similitude.    Indeed  it  is  just  the  kind  of  similitude  which 


modem  criticism,  reflecting  from  a  distance  on  the  age's 
spirit,  might  have  chosen  to  represent  it  under.  The  profound 
genuineness  of  the  passion  carries  you,  with  a  certain  cordial 
amusement  and  sympathy,  over  even  the  most  profuse  and 
tedious  pauses  of  its  progress,  the  most  lingering  amplifications 
of  antiquarian  and  artistic  pedantry.  The  writer  is  a  marvel 
of  scholarship;  he  has  Vitruvius  and  Pliny  at  his  fingers' 
ends ;  half  his  book  is  taken  up  with  technical  descriptions  of 
architecture,  palaces,  temples,  mausoleums,  baths,  fountains, 
gardens,  which  he  imagines  and  lays  out  with  infinite  detail 
according  to  the  divine  precepts  of  the  ancients  as  he  has 
understood  them.  He  devises  monuments,  tombs,  and  urns, 
with  funerary  inscriptions  in  a  sentimentalised  Ciceronian, 
good  enough  to  pass  with  some  later  scholars  for  original 
He  has  an  idea  of  his  owti  as  to  what  the  hieroglyphs  must 
have  been,  and  describes  a  quantity  of  relief  carvings,  having 
the  nature  of  a  modem  rebus,  which  he  conceives  to  cor- 
respond to  that  word.  He  is  full  of  connoisseurship  about 
ancient  gems  and  intaglios.  He  is  steeped  in  classical  fable 
and  history,  and  cannot  breathe  a  sigh  to  his  mistress 
without  sending  after  it  a  dozen  learned  reminiscences  of 
ancient  heroes  in  predicaments  parallel  to  his  own.  He 
invents  pageants  and  triumphs  without  end,  and  describes 
them  with  rapture — pageants,  triimiphs  in  the  spirit  of 
Mantegna,  Priapic  festivals,  and  sacrifices  to  Venus.  And 
beside  his  knowledge  and  passion  for  art  and  the  antique, 
he  has  a  parallel  passion  for  nature  and  what  one  ought  to 
call  science :  he  makes  the  most  immense  and  affectionate 
exhibition  of  botany  and  herbal  knowledge  according  to  the 
lights  of  his  day. 

And  all  this,  which  makes  of  the  text  of  his  book  so 
romantic  and  fantastic  an  encyclopaedia  of  his  age,  its  eager 
acquisitions  and  aspirations,  is  illustrated  with  one  hundred 
and  seventy-two  woodcuts — the  prize  of  the  collector  and 
the  curious — ^which  are  as  interesting  for  the  history  of  the 
art  as  they  are  beautiful  in  themselves.  They  are  pure, 
almost  bald,  outline  designs,  some  in  illustration  of  the  archi- 
tectural and  antiquarian  imaginations  of  the  book,  some  of 
its  figure  incidents,  the  adventures,  pageants,  spectacles,  and 
love  passages.  And  these  latter  are  without  their  like  in  the 
history  of  woodcutting.  They  breathe  the  spirit  of  that  de- 
lightful moment  when  the  utmost  of  imaginative  naivete  is 
combined  with  all  that  is  needed  of  artistic  accomplishment ; 
and  in  their  simplicity  are,  in  the  best  instances,  of  a  noble 
composition,  a  masculine  firmness,  a  delicate  vigour  and 
giave  tenderness  in  the  midst  of  luxurious  or  even  licentious 
fancy,  which  cannot  be  too  much  admired  They  have  that 
union  of  force  and  energy  with  a  sober  sweetness,  beneath 
a  last  vestige  of  the  primitive,  which  in  the  northern  schools 
of  Italy  betokens  the  concurrent  influence  of  the  school  of 
Mantegna  and  the  school  of  BellinL 

Who  is  the  learned  linguist,  architect,  botanist,  anti- 
quarian, poet,  the  anonymous  author  of  this  wonderful  and 
wonderfully  embellished  composition  ?  The  anonymousness 
is  thin  after  all;  for,  in  his  riddling  way,  the  author  has 
revealed  himself  by  the  initial  letters  of  his  thirty-eight 
chapters.  Put  these  together,  and  they  read  :  Poliam  Frattr 
Franciscus  Columna  peramaviL  Brother  Francesco  Colonna 
accordingly  is  the  name  of  one  who  by  this  work  comes 
down  to  us  as  one  of  the  most  variously  gifted,  one  of  the 
most  poetical  and  encyclopaedic,  of  all  the  illustrious  group 
of  the  early  humanists  in  Italy.  And  yet  his  personage 
is  by  far  the  most  obscure  among  them  all.  All  that  the 
learned  Prosper  Marchand,  writing  in  the  first  half  of  the 
last  century,  could  learn  about  him  from  the  chroniclers  of 
the  Dominican  order,  was  that  he  was  a  brother  of  that  order, 
bom  at  Venice,  resident  part  of  his  life  at  Treviso,  the 
author  of  a  famous  work  of  literature  in  the  mother  tongue^ 
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and  by  and  by  buried  at  Venice  in  the  Church  of  SS.  Gio- 
vanni e  Paola  The  later  researches  of  Federid,  as  quoted 
by  Marchese,  prove  him  to  have  been  bom  in  1433,  to  have 
already  belonged  to  the  Predicants  so  soon  as  1455,  to 
have  resided  at  Treviso  up  till  1472  (and  there,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  have  composed  the  Hypnerotomachia  by  his  thirty- 
fourth  year) :  to  have  professed  rhetoric  and  languages  at 
Treviso,  and  theology,  subsequently  to  1473,  ^  Padua;  to 
have  been  at  Venice  oa  a  mission  from  his  order  in  Padua 
in  1483  ;  again,  after  a  long  gap,  to  have  been  in  receipt  of 
reUef  in  food  and  &iel,  on  account  of  age  and  infirmity,  from 
the  convent  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo ;  and  finally  to  have 
died  at  that  convent  in  the  ninety-fourth  year  of  his  age, 
October  and,  1527.  It  has  been  inferred,  rather  tlMin 
proved,  that  he  must  in  his  youth  have  been  a  great  traveller 
in  order  to  acquire  the  precocious  mass  of  knowledge  which 
places  him  in  the  front  rank  of  the  investigating  students  of 
his  time,  and  which  would  have  done  honour  to  a  Poggio  or 
a  Cyriaco,  There  is  evidence  of  friendship  between  him 
and  £rmolao  Barbaro. 

Another  doubtful  pomt  is  whether  he  really  celebrates 
any  earthly  love  under  the  allegoric  figure  of  Poha.  The 
early  commentators  unhesitatingly  assumed  that  his  heroine 
was  a  lady  of  Treviso,  and  called  her,  according  to  indica- 
tions which  they  found  in  the  text  of  the  book,  a  Lelia 
Mauro^  or  a  Lucrezia  or  Ippolita  de*  Poll  Later  ones,  and 
principally  Father  Marchese,  whom  Dr.  Ilg  follows,  believe 
that  there  was  no  such  lady,  and  that  Polia  is  a  personi- 
fication only — as  it  were  the  Greek  ttoA^o,  the  adorable 
and  venerated  antiquity.  I  think  the  opinion  of  Lamon- 
naye  the  more  probable,  according  to  which  an  abstract 
passion  for  antiquity  and  a  concrete  passion  for  a  mortal 
lady  would  both  be  typified  and  blended  together  in  the 
heroine.  We  have  seen  how  Colonna  has  his  eye  upon 
Dante ;  and  as  Beatrice  was  for  Dante  a  mortal  lady  subli- 
mated into  the  Heavenly  Wisdom  and  identified  with  it, 
so  would  Polia  be  for  Colonna  a  mortal  lady  sublimated 
into  and  identified  with  the  Antique  Learning,  the  new 
wisdom  and  new  spiritual  passion  of  his  thne.  The  human 
nature  of  Italy  and  its  fasluon  ahke  would  make  the  fact  of 
an  earthly  passion  antecedently  probable,  even  in  a  brother 
of  the  order  of  Dominia  If  there  were  no  such  real  passion 
in  question,  I  cannot  see  any  meaning  in  Polia's  long 
description  of  herself  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  book, 
pointing  explicitly  to  a  Christian  name  Lucretia,  and  to  a 
family  of  Trevisan  feme  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the 
Laelia  gens ;  neither,  if  such  a  lady  had  not  Hved  and  died, 
could  I  see  any  sense  in  the  epitaph  to  her  which  closes  the 
second  edition  of  the  book. 

The  history  of  the  Hypner&tamackia  and  its  editions  and 
fortunes  is  curious.  The  first  edition  had  been  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  printer  Aldus,  not,  as  we  see,  by  die  author 
himself,  but  in  his  lifetime  by  Leonardo  Crasso  (a  forgotten 
jurist  of  Verona)  long  after  it  had  been  composed ;  and  it 
contains  a  preface  to  that  effect  The  second  Italian  edition 
was  published,  with  corrections  of  errata  and  one  or  two 
other  slight  changes,  by  the  younger  Aldi  in  1545.  The 
next  year  a  French  translation  appeared,  printed  by  Kerven 
in  Paris  for  Jan  Martin,  secretary  of  the  Cardinal  de  Lenon- 
cour,  who  wrote  a  preface  to  it  explaining  how  the  trans- 
lation, or  free  imitation  rather,  had  been  put  into  his  hands 
by  a  friend.  Here  the  affectations  of  the  Italian  style  are 
pointed  out  and  corrected ;  and  the  result  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  sixteenth-century  French  prose.  In  1554  another  issue 
of  this  was  called  for ;  another  in  156 1,  to  which  one  Jacques 
Gohori  wrote  a  prefece,  stating  that  the  original  French  trans- 
lator had  been  a  knight  of  Malta,  and  he,  Gohori,  the  friend 
who  had  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Martin.     At  the  same  time 


Gohori  gave  a  hint  of  its  containing  mysteries  of  price  for  the 
alchemist  This  opinion  grew,  together  with  the  superstitious 
respect  founded  upon  it;  the  book,  besides  its  enormous 
popularity  as  a  romance  and  encycloplaedia  of  classic  learn- 
ing, got  in  France  the  fame  of  a  treasure-house  of  hermetic 
science  besides.  Its  next  French  editor  (1600)  was  Beroald 
de  Verville,  a  deep  alchemist  and  Paracelsian,  who  made 
some  trifling  alterations  in  the  text  and  the  wording  of  the 
acrostich,  and  hinted  ineffable  things  about  the  philosopher's 
stone  being  there  for  such  as  knew  how  to  find  it  Many 
students  now  take  its  fabricated  inscriptions  for  genuine ;  but 
Isaac  Casaubon^  and  one  or  two  such  heads,  smile  and  say 
they  are  not  to  be  taken  in  by  "suaviludius  ille"  on  tfiis 
point  These  French  editions  (I  have  not  seen  that  of 
Beroald,  and  speak  of  the  earlier)  were  adorned  with  en- 
gravings cut  on  wood  by  a  native  artist  in  imitation  of  the 
Italian.  These,  too,  are  excellent  in  their  manner,  so  excel- 
lent as  to  have  been  attributed  by  modem  criticism,  without 
quite  sufficient  reason  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  to  either  Jehan 
Cousin  or  Jehan  Goujon,  the  great  painter  and  great  sculptor 
of  the  latter  Valois  reigns.  Nothing  is  more  interesting  than 
to  compare  the  designs  one  by  one ;  the  French  artist  takes 
the  motive  of  the  original  faithfully  enough,  but  transforms  it 
according  to  his  own  spirit,  puts  in  more  motion  and  agita- 
tion, less  grave  grace  and  simplicity,  a  freer  cast  of  draperies, 
a  less  disciplined  drawing,  a  more  elaborate  and  less  simple 
— but  in  its  way  very  admirable  and  powerful — ^mode  of  treat- 
ing landscapes  and  flowers.  About  the  same  time  an  EngHsh 
version  was  published  by  S.  Waterson.  Then  the  popularity 
of  the  work  dies  out,  and  the  notices  of  it  get  vague  and 
muddled.  It  has  got  about  that  the  designs  are  by  Raphael 
forsooth.  That  mistake  serves  the  value  of  the  book,  and  is 
used  in  sale  and  library  catalogues ;  it  has  been  repeated 
into  later  times  by  Papillon.  The  author's  name  is  even 
partly  forgotten,  in  spite  of  the  transparent  nature  of  the 
acrostich  in  which  it  is  conveyed.  From  Rabelais  to  Bayle, 
casual  notices  of  The  Poliphilus  occur  in  French  writers ;  but 
after  Balzac  and  sound  taste  its  contents  have  come  to  be 
solemnly  denounced  as  "  in  the  highest  degree  irregular y"^  or 
more  briefly  to  be  dubbed  galimatias;  and  there  is  a  passage 
in  which  the  great  Despr^ux  is  supposed  to  ridicule  the 
style.  Manage  has  an  allusion  to  the  volume,  and  Lamon- 
naye,  in  his  addenda  to  the  Amsterdam  edition  of  the 
Menagiana  (1726),  collects  a  quatrtity  of  information  relative 
to  it,  and  starts  the  theory  which  I  have  quoted,  of  Polia 
being  at  the  same  time  a  real  lady  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  an 
abstract  ideal  of  the  antiquarian  mind.  The  Italian  engineer 
and  architectural  writer  Temanza,  and  the  French  Fdlibien, 
both  discuss  at  length,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  attainments  of  the  author  in  Vitruvius  and  in 
architecture  generally.  The  posthumous  Dictionary  of  Pros- 
per Marchand  (1758)  contains  a  formidable  mass  of  citations 
and  authorities  in  connection  with  the  work.  In  subsequent 
histories  of  literaturje,  Colonna  is  slightingly  mentioned  by 
Tiraboschi  and  Guinguen^.  And  finally,  many  readers  are 
probably  acquainted  with  the  pleasant  litde  romance  {Fratp- 
cesco  Colonna)  into  which  Charles  Nodier  turned  the  some- 
what slender  knowledge  and  ample  fancy  which  he  possessed 
on  'the  subject ;  as  well  as  with  M.  Michelet's  forcible  allu- 
sions to  The  Poliphilus  (in  his  twelflh  volume)  as  the 
fiavourite  and  typical  literary  food  of  that  France  of  the 
Renaissance  into  which  the  versions  of  it  were  published. 

There  are  obviously  a  vast  number  of  aspects  in  which 
this  singular  book  has  to  be  regarded  by  a  writer  undertaking 
to  examine  it  as  Dr.  Ilg  has  done.  First  and  most  impor- 
tant, there  is  its  general  relation  to  the  culture  and  ideas  of 
its  time.  For  that  Dr.  Ilg  is  admirable.  His  opening 
section  on  the  peculiar  character  assumed  by  the  Renaissance 
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in  Venice,  the  different  form  which  the  humanistic  impulse 
took  there  and,  for  example,  in  Florence,  are  full  of  instruc- 
tion. Again,  his  ample  general  knowledge  of  technical  art 
literature  and  its  sources  in  the  Renaissance  age  give  the 
utmost  weight  to  what  he  says  of  the  importance  of  the 
Hypnerotomachia  from  this  point  of  view  —  if  its  artistic 
could  be  segregrated  from  its  romance  portions — and  of 
its  relative  place  beside  the  treatises  of  Alberti,  Serlio, 
Lionardo,  Piero  della  Francesca,  and  the  other  great  human- 
ists, classicists,  geometricians,  encyclopaedic  students  of 
antiquity  and  of  nature,  pioneers  of  the  modem  humanity. 
In  the  course  of  this  section  Dr.  Ilg  has  frequent  sentences, 
which  we  regret  that  space  makes  it  impossible  to  quote, 
touching  his  subject  with  a  tact  of  appreciation  which, 
over  and  above  the  remarkable  force  and  grace  of  his  style, 
mark  him  out  for  a  writer  of  whom  we  may  expect  the 
utmost  in  the  fields  which  he  has  chosen. 

Then  there  is  the  side  of  the  romantic  contents  and 
narrative  movement  of  the  Hypnerotomachia^  and  these  Dr. 
Ilg  has  set  forth  with  great  industry  and  spirit.  He  has 
travelled  conscientiously  through  the  book,  and  gives  us  a 
precis  of  each  chapter,  with  a  discriminating  enlargement 
on  all  the  more  significant  and  characteristic  episodes. 

There  is  the  side  of  its  literary  and  linguistic  interest,  and 
on  this  Dr.  Ilg  is  silent  He  does  not  follow  Tiraboschi  and 
the  other  authorities  into  any  discussion  of  the  "  Fidentian  " 
or  pedantesque  style,  which  was  adopted  by  some  of  the 
humanists  who  did  not,  like  most  of  them,  eschew  the 
mother  tongue  altogether,  and  of  which  this  is  so  memorable 
an  example.  But  he  has  a  conjecture  of  his  own,  which 
bears  on  the  question  of  style.  He  points  to  the  dedi- 
cation of  Poliphilus  to  Polia  at  the  beginning  of  the 
book,  in  which  Poliphilus  says  that  he  had  for  Polia's 
sake,  and  at  her  instance,  abandoned  U  principiato  stiky 
and  translated  ifraducto)  his  work  into  its  present  form. 
Dr.  Ilg  is  wrong  in  saying  that  he  is  the  first  to  have 
noticed  this  point  in  the  dedication.  It  was  noticed  by 
Lamonnaye,  and  understood  by  him,  and  by  others  after 
him,  as  meaning  that  Colonna  had  begun  his  work  in 
the  ordinary  Italian  vernacular,  but  afterwards,  perhaps 
owing  to  pedantical  tastes  in  the  mortal  Polia,  chsmged  it 
into  the  larded  or  Fidentian  style.  Dr.  Ilg,  on  the  other 
hand,  remembering  the  rumour  current  among  the  older 
commentators  of  an  original  Latin  version,  supposes  the 
work  to  have  been  composed,  although  never  published,  in 
Latin  at  the  first  date,  1467,  and  that  then,  for  the  sake  of 
a  more  extended  popularity  (and  thus,  as  it  were,  for  the 
glory  and  at  the  instance  of  Polia  herself),  the  author  trans- 
ferred or  translated  it  into  its  present  form  for  publication. 
That,  I  think,  is  acute,  and  would  account  for  the  kind  of 
fundamental  and  quintessential  Latinism  which,  in  spite 
of  Grecian  and  Chaldaic  admixtures,  is  the  note  of  the  style, 
better  than  it  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  hypothesis  pf 
unaided  pedantry. 

Then  there  is  a  whole  fountain  of  interest  in  the  com- 
parison both  of  figure  and  ornamental  subjects  in  the  French 
and  Italian  editions — the  comparison  of  human  ideals  and 
architectural  ideals  (for  both  artists  treat  the  text  with  con- 
siderable freedom)  in  the  Venice  of  the  closing  quattrocento 
and  in  the  Paris  of  the  latter  Valois,  half  a  century  off.  On 
this  our  author  has  nothing  to  say,  being  personally  un- 
acquainted, as  we  may  gather,  with  the  French  editions. 

There  is  also  the  side  of  bibliography  and  literary  history  : 
and  here  Dr.  Ilg  is  rather  weak.  He  says  the  number  of 
writers  who  have  mentioned  the  book  is  very  small,  and  in- 
cludes only  Apostolo  Zeno,  in  his  Life  of  the  Aldi;  Leander, 
in  his  Writers  of  the  Preaching  Orders ;  Federici,  in  his  Me- 
morials of  Treviso;  Marchese,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Dominican 


Artists;  Cicognara,  Selvatico,  d'Agincourt,  Zahn,  PapiUon, 
Passavant,  and  Nagler — generally,  says  he,  with  only  a  few 
words  each.  The  very  imperfect  sketch  we  have  ourselves 
run  through  above  will  show  that,  besides  Fdibien,  Dr.  Ilg 
here  passes  over  the  two  capital  and  particular  authorities, 
Lamonnaye  and  Marchand.  And  this  leads  him  into  a  further 
error.  He  speaks  of  a  few  secondary  Italian  commentators 
in  the  seventeenth  century  as  ignorant  of  their  author's  name, 
and  then  says  that  the  truth  was  first  found  out,  and  the 
acrostich  solved,  by  P.  Pedrogalli  and  Apostolo  Zeno. 
This  comes  of  blindly  following  Marchese.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  refer  to  Apostolo  Zeno's  Lives  of  the  Aldi^  in 
which  it  seems  he  relates  his  discovery;  neither  do  I 
know  if  the  date  of  his  solution  can  be  earlier  than  Villani 
and  Aprosio's  Discorso  delta  Poesia  Giocosa^  quoted  by 
Marchand  as  explicitly^  giving  the  key  to  the  riddle.  But 
here  is  a  chain  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  key  was  held 
by  some  from  the  beginning,  and  in  France  at  least  can 
never  have  been  lost  In  the  first  place,  the  firequent  half 
punning  insistance  upon  the  words  columna  and  colume  in 
the  original  text  points  to  a  very  meagre  desire  in  the  author 
to  keep  his  secret  at  all  In  the  next,  Marchand  quotes 
from  the  GiomaJe  dei  Letterati  d' Italia  the  description  of  a 
copy  of  the  first  edition,  in  private  possession,  bearing  on  the 
title  a  MS.  note  dated  15 12  and  naming  Francesco  Colonna 
as, the  author.  And  I  am  able  to  add  a  curious  inedited 
testimony  of  a  similar  kind.  The  Cambridge  University 
Library  possesses  a  copy  of  the  first  edition,  on  the  tide 
of  which  is  written  an  eulogistic  sonnet  of  unmistakable 
genuineness,  in  versi  sdruccioli,  as  follows  : — 

''  Libro  degno  di  cedro  et  di  memoria, 
Bello,  dotto,  gentil,  ampio,  decorulo, 
Disceso  dallo  Dio  del  sacro  chorulo, 
Del  Pegaseo  liquor  trionfo  et  gloria  ; 
In  te  chiudi  ogni  fabula  ogni  historia, 
Architetture  da  divin  lavonilo, 
Hieroliphici,  gei^o,  argento,  et  orulo, 
£t  dal  fanciul  cupido  ogni  vittoria. 

"  Francesco  di  virtu  ferma  eolonula 

TV  scrisst  in  stU  latin^  greco^  et  hehrako^ 
Lodando  Muse,  Apollo,  et  ogni  gratia. 
Sin  ch^  Febo  et  la  Candida  Latonula 
n  delo  illustreran,  serai  duratico. 
Va  dunq  in  man  d'  ognun  cO  buona  audada 
£t  U  bei  spirti  facia 
Del  soavo  scritto  tuo,  tuo  vago  flosculo, 
Ch'  assai  piii  odora  del  firagrante  mosculo." 

This  is  signed  by  one  of  the  house  of  Medici,  as  it  seems — 
Sixtus  medices — ^in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  anno  dni 
1 5 18:  and  the  writer  with  his  mincing  diminutives  shows 
himself  an  apt  pupil  of  his  master.  (The  second  line  printed 
in  italics  suggests  questions  into  which  one  cannot  enter 
here ;  but  it  points  probably  rather  to  the  semi-macaronic 
constitution  of  Colonna's  language  than  to  separate  ver- 
sions, which  it  is  impossible  to  conceive,  written  by  him  in 
all  three  learned  languages.)  So  that  a  countryman  of  the 
author's  names  him  during  his  own  lifetime  in  151 2,  another 
in  15 18.  Then  a  Frenchman,  BenoJt  de  Court,  names  him 
in  a  Lyons  book 'of  1533  ;  then  Jan  Martin,  in  his  preface 
to  the  translation  of  1546,  directly  and  elaborately  gives  his 
readers  the  acrostichal  key,  the  system  of  initial  letters  having 
been  carefully  observed  on  purpose  by  the  French  para- 
phrast.  So  that  it  is  misleading  to  talk  of  the  mystery  ever 
having  been  really  complete  or  needed  rediscovery. 

Once  more,  the  question  of  the  artistic  spirit  and  author- 
ship of  the  designs  is  a  most  tempting  and  extensive  one. 
Dr.  Ilg  is  fairly  satisfactory  about  tibis.  He  catalogues 
and  describes  the  illustrations  intelligendy,  one  by  one,  and 
then  makes  suggestions  as  to  their  possible  attribution.  He 
righdy  points  to  two  hands  (as  "    *     '    " 
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of  unequal  skill  as  being  apparent  in  the  work ;  and  finally 
fixes  hypothetically  on  Bartolommeo  and  Benedetto  Mon- 
tagna.  He  is  no  doubt  accurate  in  seeing  here  that  blend- 
ing of  the  solemn  and  tender  Bellinesque  and  the  robust  and 
scientific  Mantegnesque  spirits  which  you  find,  and  which  is 
so  delightful,  in  the  secondary  Lombard  artists  of  the  closing 
quattrocento^  and  especially  in  the  Vicentine  school  —  a 
Buonconsiglio,  a  Bartolommeo  Montagna.  But  I  should  say 
it  is  more  than  doubtful  if  criticism  in  the  matter  will  ever  be 
able  to  go  nearer  than  this.  And  Dr.  Ilg  ignores  what  seems 
to  have  been  conclusively  proved  by  Messrs.  Crowe-Caval- 
caselle  :  that  Benedetto  was  not  the  brother  of  Bartolommeo 
Montagna,  as  had  been  supposed,  but  his  son,  whose  career 
could  not  have  begun  at  all  till  twenty  years  after  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Hypnerotomachia,  Again,  our  author  writes  of 
Squarcione,  and  the  Paduan  school  of  Squarcione,  in  a  way 
that  would  have  been  more  appropriate  before  the  latest 
criticism  had  attenuated  that  name  to  little  more  than 
mythical  proportions. 

It  wiU  be  seen,  thus,  that  Dr.  Ilg^s  spirited  and  elegant 
monograph  has  one  or  two  shortcomings  of  a  kind  that 
are  not  quite  to  be  permitted  to  it  as  being  a  sketch  and 
no  more.  He  has  been  led  into  one  or  two  positive 
errors  by  want  of  acquaintance  with  French  editions  and 
French  authorities,  and  one  or  two  minor  critical  laxities 
besides.  But  these  are  in  the  least  important  sections  of 
his  work.  Its  most  important  sections,  those  that  deal  with 
the  essential  significance  of  his  subject,  spiritual  and  artistic, 
and  with  the  elements  amidst  which  it  has  its  place,  are  all 
that  can  possibly  be  desired.  And  no  one  could  better 
follow  up  than  our  author  himself  the  task  which  he  has 
here  sketched  out  in  relation  to  this  fantastic,  this  colossal 
and  pathetic  memorial  of  learning  happy  in  its  blunders, 
of  curiosity  unembarrassed  in  its  conjectures,  of  enthusiasm 
with  its  buoyant  imagination  and  luxurious  pictures — the 
memorial,  and  in  part  the  parody,  of  an  exuberant  and 
imexhausted  hour  which  we  have  learnt  to  envy  in  laugh- 
ing, and  to  love  even  while  we  yawn.        Sidney  Colvin. 


ART  NOTES. 


Dr.  Dove  writes  in  the  present  number  of  Im  Neuen  Reich  a 
paper  in  remembrance  of  Edward  Magnus,  whose  death  was 
recently  announced  in  these  pages  {se&Academyy  vol.  iii*  P*  327). 
The  jpaper  in  question  ultimately  resolves  itself  into  a  brief^  review 
of  Magnus'  last  contribution  to  art  literature,  Die  Polychromie 
vom  kUnsilerischen  Standfiunkie,  It  is  agreed  by  all  that  the 
unspotted  freshness  of  a  new  material,  be  it  what  it  may,  is 
unpleasant  to  the  eye.  We  all  desire  something  of  a  patina. 
The  patina  bestowed  by  the  hand  of  time  on  marble  or  bronze 
is  seldom  quite  what  we  want,  and  we  recur  to  the  hope  of  dis- 
covering some  means  by  which  we  may  produce  from  the  begin- 
ning a  Uioroughly  satisfactory  patina,  softening,  heightening,  or 
enforcing  those  portions  only  which  require  such  additional 
touches.  Magnus  recapitulates  in  his  pamphlet  the  not  un- 
successful attempts  made  by  modem  artists  to  bestow  the  desired 
surface  on  bronze ;  as  to  marble,  he  is  obliged  to  confess  that 
the  secret  which  he  believes  the  Greeks  to  have  possessed  still 
remains  a  secret  in  their  hands.  The  much  debated  circumlitio 
of  Pliny,  "//ifV  est  Nikias  de  quo  dicebat  Praxiteles  interrozatus^ 
quae  maxime  opera  sua  probaret  in  marmoribus:  quibus  Nikias 
manum  admovisset;  tantum  circumlitioni  eius  tribuebat "  (35, 
II,  134},  was,  Dr.  Magnus  ingeniously  suggests,  a  carefully  over- 
laid artificial  patina,  such  as  might  be  achieved  by  treating 
faults  in  the  marble  with  rosin,  &c.,  and  at  the  same  time  adding 
a  delicate  and  subdued  tinting  of  details,  borders  on  drapery, 
hair,  and  the  like.  In  the  palmy  days  of  Greek  art  these  modest 
limits  were  never  overstepped,  but  as  taste  became  corrupted, 
and  Oriental  influence  maae  itself  felt  after  the  time  of  Alexander, 
Dr.  Magnus  thinks  that  variegated  colour,  what  may  be  called 


the  waxwork  style,  which  the  people's  art  had  in  truth  never 
renounced,  again  got  the  upper  hand.  Dr.  Magnus  concludes 
his  essay  with  a  word  or  two  on  the  less  complex  question  of 
colour  as  a  means  of  architectural  decoration.  He  is  strongly 
of  opinion  that  on  the  outside  of  a  building  it  should  never 
go  beyond  the  variety  afforded  by  the  natural  colours  of  the 
stones,  marbles,  &c.  employed. 


The  Bishop  of  Augsburg  is  restoring  the  St.  Ulrich's  Church, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  important  buildings  in  the  town.  The 
church  derives  peculiar  interest  from  the  \2JcX,  that  it  is  a  very 
beautiful  example  of  late  Gothic,  at  the  moment  when  late  Gothic 
was  developing  into  early  Renaissance.  The  fittings  of  the 
interior  are  indeed  all  but  pure  Renaissance.  The  ordinary 
course  of  the  modem  restorer  would  be  to  remove  these  at  once, 
as  being  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  edifice.  But  the 
works  at  Augsburg  seem  to  be  conducted  with  the  discretion 
which  accompanies  thorough  knowledge.  The  restorers  of  the 
St.  Ulrich*s  Church  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the  so- 
called  industrial  art  of  any  given  epoch  is  always  in  advance  by 
some  years  of  the  style  prevailing  in  those  great  main  branches 
the  study  of  which  demands  the  acquisition  of  sound  scientific 
knowledge.  It  is  in  the  minor  and  more  facile  departments  of 
internal  fittings,  fumiture,  and  decorations  that  we  must  look 
for  those  germs  of  change  which  appear  as  pioneers  breaking 
the  way  before  the  coming  of  a  great  new  style.  The  fittings 
of  the  St.  Ulrich's  Church  are  therefore  to  remain  in  their  places, 
and  even  the  repainting  and  gilding  is  to  be  kept  within  modest 
limits.  The  high  altar,  which  has  been  happily  called  a  trans- 
lation from  the  late  Gothic  into  the  Renaissance  tongue,  seems 
to  have  been  originally  somewhat  over-gilt ;  this  defect  has  now 
disappeared  through  the  action  of  time,  and  great  care  will  be 
taken  not  to  reproduce  it.  The  fine  ironwork  which  was  formerly 
thrust  into  an  unobserved  portion  of  the  building  is  to  be  brought 
into  a  suitable  and  prominent  position ;  and  it  is  proposed  to 
fill  the  empty  windows  with  stained  glass.  St.  Ulrich's,  in  short, 
will  now  reassume  its  rightful  place,  and  take  rank,  after  the 
cathedral,  as  the  second  great  monument  produced  by  Augsburg 
in  the  blossom-moment  of  the  Renaissance. 


Kaulbach's  "  Todtentanz,"  begun  many  years  ago,  is  at  last 
given  to  the  public.  In  one  portion  figures  Pio  Nono,  who,  as 
Uie  champion  of  Infallibility,  triumphandy  holds  aloft  the  keys  of 
St.  Peter  with  which  he  has  locked  the  doors  behind  him.  In 
spite  of  all  precautions,  Death  enters  in  the  guise  of  a  Gari- 
baldian  with  the  red  cap  on  his  head.  In  like  manner  through- 
out, the  old  motive  is  made  to  carry  allusions  to  all  the  special 
questions  of  the  day.  The  work  is  published  by  Hanfstangel 
at  Munich.  ■ 

Dr.  Helbig  writes  from  Rome  to  the  Zeitschrift  fUr  bildende 
Kunst  a  letter  which  contains  an  account  of  some  recent  pur- 
chases made  in  that  city  by  the  direction  of  the  Berlin  Museum. 
In  the  first  place  comes  a  head  of  Marsyas  in  Greek  marble, 
found  about  five  years  ago  in  the  excavations  at  the  baths  of 
Caracalla  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the  Papal  govern- 
ment. Besides  this,  a  fragment  of  a  relief,  also  executed  in 
Greek  marble,  has  been  obtained,  which  came  to  light  when  the 
pavement  of  the  Piazza  di  Pescheriawas  taken  up  last  Febmary. 
The  third  object  is  a  portrait  head  of  a  Roman  patrician  found 
near  Pdestrina,  some  two  metres  below  a  mosaic  pavement.  In 
addition  to  these  sculptures,  two  fine  vases,  the  product  of  the 
excavations  carried  on  at  Cervetri  by  the  brothers  Bocca,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  a  bowl  signed  Duris  :  the  figures  are  in  red, 
and  those  on  the  outside  represent  a  school ;  each  branch  of 
leaming  has  its  group  of  learners  standing  before  a  seated 
teacher ;  on  the  other  side  a  youth  teaches  the  flute,  but  the 
significance  of  the  next  set  of  figures  is  doubtful ;  we  have  again 
a  youthful  teacher,  but  whether  he  teaches  writing  or  drawing, 
Dr.  Helbig  (who  however  inclines  to  suppose  drawing)  will  not 
undertake  positively  to  decide. 


Dr.  Julius  Meyer,  the  author  of  Die  Geschichte  der  modernen 
fransosiscken  Malerei  and  editor  of  the  Allgenuines  KUnstler- 
Lexikon,  has  been  named  director  of  the  picture  galleries  of  the 
Royal  Museum  at  Berlin.  Dr.  Meyer,  who  has  hitherto  resided 
at  Munich,  has  not  achieved  a  repuUtion  for  that  urbanity  of 
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manner  which  the  public  generally  desiderates  in  official  per- 
sonages. It  is  indeed  possible  that  Dr.  Meyer  has  but  occasKMi- 
ally  given  evidence  of  that  just  resentment  which  all  workers 
feel  when  called  upon  to  sacrifice  their  time  in  amusing  the 
vacuity  of  those  who  have  nothing  to  do.  At  any  rate  in  point 
of  knowledge  and  insight  we  may  feel  assured  that  this  post, 
vacant  since  the  death  of  Dr.  Waagen,  will  now  be  wofthily 
filled.  

A  course  of  lectures  has  been  announced  for  the  coming 
winter,  which  are  to  be  given  in  the  hall  of  the  Austrian  Museum 
for  Art  and  Industry  at  Vienna.  Amongst  the  names  of  intend- 
ing lecturers  we  observe  those  of  Professor  Conze,  "  On  Expres- 
sion in  Ancient  Art;"  Dr.  Thausing,  "On  the  German  Art 
Movement  of  the  Sixteenth  Century;"  Regierungsrath  Falke, 
"  On  Benvenuto  Cellini  and  the  Goldsmith's  Work  of  the 
Renaissance;"  Custos  Lippmann,  "On  the  History  of  En- 
graving"; &c.  _______ 

There  have  been  one  or  two  reports  of  late  of  attempts  made 
to  injure  the  paintings  exhibited  in  certain  German  picture 
galleries  by  cutting  them  with  a  sharp  instrument  or  otherwise 
disfiguring  them.     In  one  instance  at  least  (that  of  Rossler's 

gicture  in  the  gallery  at  Wiesbaden)  religious  fanaticism  seems  to 
ave  instigated  the  mischief.  We  now  learn  that  three  paintings 
in  the  Berlin  Museum  have  suffered  the  most  serious  and  disgrace- 
ful injuries,  /.  e,  **  Bathsheba  Bathing,"  by  Cornelius  von  Haarlem, 
on  canvas  (Cat.  No.  734) ;  "  Portrait  of  an  Old  Woman,"  by 
Gerhard  Dow,  on  wood  (Cat.  No.  847)— in  this  instance  the  slash 
goes  right  across  the  face  ;  finally,  "  Perseus  and  Andromeda,"  a 
well-known  masterpiece  of  Rubens,  on  wood  (Cat.  No.  785),  has 
been  cruelly  gashed,  a  deep  cut  going  right  across  the  lightest 
portion  of  the  flesh  painting  in  the  figure  of  Andromeda.  It  is  a 
surprising  fact  that  such  an  act  could  have  been  dared  and  have 
escaped  remark  at  the  present  time  when  the  museum  is  con- 
stantly thronged  with  visitors. 


The  Gazette  des  Beaux- Arts  for  October  contains  "  Eros,  a 
Study  on  the  Symbolism  of  Desire"  (first  article),  by  Louis 
Menard.  The  writer  suggests  that  Hermaphrodite,  the  symbol 
of  the  union  of  the  two  sexes  in  nature,  was  intended  to  re- 
present, under  a  plastic  form,  the  same  function  elevated  by 
marriage  to  the  dignity  of  a  social  law.  In  the  most  perfect  and 
beautiful  example  of  the  type,  the  Hermaphrodite  of  the  Berlin 
Museum,  M.  Mdnard  thinks  it  impossible  to  see  anything  bat 
a  personification  of  Hymen ;  the  head  is  covered  with  the  veil, 
the  emblem  of  marriage,  and  the  action  of  the  hand  suggests  the 
torch. — M.  Ren^  Menard  concludes  his  account  of  the  Sondi 
Kensington  Museum  :  "  The  first  impression  of  the  visitor  is  that 
of  wild  confusion  ;  thought  is  impossible  in  the  midst  of  this 
mixture  of  all  things,  and  the  mind  is  wholly  prevented  from 
fixing  itself  on  any  point  whatever." — M.  fimile  Galichon  has  a 
notice  of  "  Les  Estampes  des petits  Maitres." — M.  Henry  Havard 
continues  his  lively  notice  of  the  gems  of  Dutch  art  exhibited 
at  Amsterdam  in  1872. — M.  Eugene  Muntz  concludes  his  notice 
of  London  Exhibitions.  In  running  the  eye  over  the  cuts  of 
modern  English  jewellery  which  accompany  the  article,  it  is 
^curious  to  observe  how,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  beauties 
of  every  ornament  are  nullified  by  some  little  sin  of  omission 
or  commission  ;  some  ends  unseen,  which  are  wanted  to  explain 
the  whole  ;  some  knot  untied  where  firm  hitch  is  necessary  ;  or 
some  solid  rod  inserted  where  a  slight  chain  only  is  required. 
The  one  or  two  exceptions  come  from  the  workshops  of  Howell 
and  James  ;  and  the  text  explains  the  mystery  by  mforming  us 
that  this  firni  has  called  to  its  aid  no  other  than  Mr.  Leighton, 
whose  eye  for  patterning  spaces  is  marvellously  quick  and  refined. 
— M.  F.  de  Tal  reviews  M.  TancrMe  Abraham's  etchings  from 
Chateau  Gontier  and  its  environs. — M.  Saint-Cyr  de  Rayssac,  in 
a  psq>er  on  the  Lyons  Exhibition,  reclaims  against  the  brutal 
idea,  which  emanated  from  England,  of  mixing  up  pictures  and 
other  works  of  art  with  the  products  of  manufactunng  industry 
in  one  heterogeneous  pell-mell. — The  number  closes  with  a  por- 
tion of  M.  Houdog's  essay  on  "  The  Church  of  Brou  and  the 
Artists  of  the  Renaissance  in  Flanders."  The  reproduction  of 
an  engraving  of  Hans-Sebald  Beham,  firom  a  silver  plaque  in 
the  collection  of  M.  Adolphe  Bouillat,  is  deserving  of  special 
attention. 


New  Publications. 

BiBLioTHEK  Okientalischer  Maechen  UND  EftZXlELiniGEIf  m 
deutscher  Bearbeitang,  mit  Einleitung^  Anmerkungen  and  Nadi- 
weisen  v.  Hermann  Oesterley.  I.  Bandchen  :  Baitil  Pachisi  odfir 
die  25  Erzahlungen  eines  Damon.    Leipzig  :  Fleischer. 
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Philosophy  and  Physical  Science. 

Jodl  on  the  Life  and  Philosophy  of  David  Home.     \Ld>en  und 
Philosophie  David  Hutn^s,    Dargestdlt  von  Dr.  Friedrich  JodL] 

The  plan  of  Dr.  Jodl*s  prize-essay  on  Hume  appears  some- 
what narrow  and  timid  ;  but  its  execution  is  certainly  meii- 
torious.  The  criticisms  which  he  offers  of  Hume's  positions 
are  slight  and  fragmentary  :  he  modestly  declares  it  to  have 
been  beyond  his  powers  to  undertake  a  thorough  philo- 
sophical estimate  of  the  system  or  a  complete  exhibition 
of  its  historical  relations.  But  his  exposition  of  Hume's 
doctrines  is  not  only  always  clear  and  accurate,  but  often ' 
skilful  and  discriminating,  where  some  little  skill  and  dis- 
crimination were  requisite  to  combine  properly  the  results 
of  several  compositions,  divergent  in  plan  and  published  at 
different  times.  Especially  careful  and  judicious  is  his 
account  of  Hume's  religious  opinions.  With  regard  to  these 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  definite  conclusion. 
It  is  certain  that  he  was  not,  as  is  often  represented,  an 
Atheist :  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity 
of  his  affirmation  {Nat.  Hist,  of  ReUg.  §  xv.)  that  "  any 
one  of  good  xmderstanding  must  adopt  the  idea  of  some 
intelligent  cause  or  author  of  the  Universe,"  nor  of  the 
similar  statements  in  the  Dialogues  published  after  his  death. 
It  is  true  that  in  this  latter  treatise  he  develops,  with  un- 
surpassed force  and  subdety,  the  speculative  difficulties 
involved  in  the  adoption  of  Theistic  conceptions :  but  be 
does  not  sum  up  in  favour  of  atheism,  or  even  suspense  of 
judgment  as  regards  the  simple  immediate  inference  from 
the  ordered  universe  to  an  Ordering  Mind.  The  avowed 
scope  of  his  scepticism  seems  limited  to  showing  that  this 
inference  of  Natural  Religion  cannot  be  made  sufficiently 
cogent  and  definite  to  afford  a  basis  for  Rational  Theology : 
and  if  the  negative  argument  has  more  efiect  than  the 
positive,  as  he  presents  them,  it  is  still  quite  in  die  spirit  of 
Hume's  later  philosophy  to  give  the  victory  nevertheless  to 
common  sense  and  ineradicable  instinct  That  atheism 
has  been  popularly  attributed  to  him,  is  probably  due 
to  the  affected  concealment  of  view  in  his  famous  essays 
on  Miracles  and  Providence.  The  frigid  kony  with  whidi 
he  excepts  the  "inspired  penmen**  from  his  theory  of 
testimony,  and  proposes  an  alliance  between  the  sceptical 
reason  and  "  Faith,"  naturally  led  his  readers  to  regard  the 
statement  *'  that  die  whole  frame  of  Nature  bespeaks  an 
intelligent  author  "  as  merely  a  pinch  of  incense  on  the  altar 
of  orthodoxy.  In  truth  Hume  and  his  friends  seem 
to  have  curiously  miscalculated  the  respective  effects  di 
different  modes  of  expression  of  his  unpalatable  opinions. 
The  Dialogues  which  he  suppressed  during  his  life,  and 
which  his  literary  executor  regarded  as  a  most  unwelcome 
legacy,  would  really  offend  even  orthodox  readers  less  than 
the  essays  which  he  thought  fit  to  publish.  In  these  latter 
the  irony  merely  envenoms  the  strokes  of  argument :  bwt  in 
the  Dialogues  diere  is  a  strain  of  earnest  sincerity  which  aO 
must  feel,  and  a  reverence  for  truth  and  sense  of  mjrsteiy 
which  were  perhaps  the  ^best  substitutes  for  piety  and  awe 
that  a  mind  like  Hume's  could  give. 
In  Seating  of  Hume's  systei^j^j^jijlgsc^^^^^ 
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mentally  important  to  determine  the  mutual  relation  of  the 
two  editions  of  it  which  he  oflfered  at  different  times  to 
the  public.  Dr.  Jodl  considers  the  Treatise  m  Human 
Nature  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  two  Inquiries  on  the  other, 
z&  substantiaUy  identical,  and  dovetails  them  together  not 
nnskilfttUy  in  his  exposition.  But  without  saying  that  tliis 
procedure  involves  any  serious  misrepresentation,  I  still 
think  that  a  study  of  Hiune  should  include  a  careful  ob- 
servation and  explanation  of  the  changes  which  Dr.  Jodl 
overlooks :  especially  since  the  extent  and  nature  of  these 
changes  are  so  different  in  different  portions  of  the  system. 
In  recasting  his  metaphysics,  Hume's  aim  seems  to  have 
been  to  suppress  or  throw  into  shade  the  more  unpopular 
parts  of  his  speculations.  As  these  were  generally  just  the 
most  subtle  and  profoimd  parts,  the  result  is  that  the  Inquiry 
into  the  Human  Understanding  is  as  inferior  in  substance  to 
the  eaiiiier  work  as  it  is  superior  in  style.  The  resolution 
of  the  Ego  into  a  heap  of  perceptions  is  omitted  :  the  sen- 
sationalist theory  of  Time,  Space,  and  the  objects  of 
geometry,  is  merely  hinted  in  a  brief,  sceptical  suggestion 
of  difficulties  involved  in  ciurent  mathematical  conceptions : 
and  the  critical  comparison  of  the  vulgar  and  philosophical 
views  of  the  external  world  loses  much  in  force  and  com- 
pleteness. Hence  no  one  really  interested  in  Hume's 
metaphysics  can  consent  to  comply  with  his  request  that 
the  later  treatise  "  should  alone  be  regarded  as  containing 
his  philosophical  sentiments  and  principles."  The  case  is 
otherwise  with  the  ethical  Inquiry^  which  Hume  justly 
looked  on  as  his  masterpiece.  Here  all  the  changes  appear 
improvements.  Not  only  are  the  different  discussions  better 
proportioned  and  compacted  to  produce  conviction  as  to 
the  general  thesis  that  Utility  is  the  essential  object  of  moral 
approbation  :  but  in  the  important  chapter  in  which  he  dis- 
•cusses  the  titles  to  property  recognised  by  positive  law,  his 
views  in  becoming  less  paradoxical  have  become  sounder  and 
truer.  In  both  treatises  he  maintains  that  these  titles  are 
determined  partly  by  perception  of  utility  and  pardy  by 
''  habitual  connection  of  ideas  and  smooth  transition  of  the 
imagination":  but  in  the  earlier  work  he  had  obviously  much 
•exaggerated  this  latter  element 

Granting,  however,  that  the  difference  between  the  two 
publications  was  to  be  ignored,  there  seems  littie  fault  to  be 
found  with  Dr.  Jodl's  exposition  :  except  that  he  sometimes 
inclines  to  the  common  error  of  treating  Hume  as  a  dog- 
matic Empiricist  rather  than  a  Sceptic.  Thus  he  assimilates 
his  author's  doctrine  as  to  the  external  world  too  closely  to 
Berkeley's :  and  gives  too  ELantian  a  colour  to  his  account 
of  caussdity,  as  {e^,)  in  the  following  summary : — 

"Der  Gebrauch  des  Causalitatsverlulltnisses  ist  zwar  fur  unsere 
Erkenntniss  innerhalb  unseres  Vorstellens  and  fur  imsem  praktischen 
Gebrauch  von  unbesireitbarer  Gultigkeit^  soweit  die  Aufeinanderfolge 
rweier  Objecte  cine  regelmassige  ist :  seine  Anwendung  aufdas  Sein  an 
sich  und  ausserhalb  unserer  Ertahning  in  seinem  Vemunftgebrauche  aber 
<liirchaus  unsicher  und  unzulassig." 

Now  this  distinction  of  "  Sein  an  sich  *'  and  "  Erfahrung " 
does  not  properly  belong  to  Hume  :  and  it  is  misleading  to 
represent  him  as  claiming  "  indisputable  validity "  for  the 
use  of  the  prindpJe  of  causality  even  within  the  sphere  of 
experience.  He  held  that  its  application  within  that  sphere 
was  irresistibly  prompted  by  Habit  and  imperatively  imposed 
by  Common  Sense:  but  still  not  justifiable^,  on  stricdy 
rational  grounds. 

The  few  criticisms  on  which  Dr.  Jodl  has  ventured  seem 
rather  loose  and  superficial  Even  where  they  are  sub- 
stantially well  founded,  they  are  wanting  in  the  closeness 
"which  we  may  reasonably  expect  from  a  commentator :  as 
Dr.  Jodl  generally  fails  to  notice  and  meet  the  an&wecs 
which  Hume  has  made  beforehand  to  his  objections.  For 
example,  he  aigues  (after  Maine  de  Biran  and  others)  that 


the  original  "^^ impression "  from  which  our  '^  idea**  of  cause 
is  derived  may  be  found  in  our  inner  experience :  that  "  das 
freiwillige  Hervorrufen  von  Erinnerungen,  die  Verstarkung 
von  Gedanken,  die  Bewegung  eines  Glledes  vpn  einem 
darauf  gerichteten  Willensakte  aus,"  &a  afiovd  us  an  "on- 
mittelbare  Wahmehmung  des  CausaJitatsverhaltnisses."  But 
if  by  "  unmittelbar"  it  is  implied  that  the  perception  is 
certain  and  infallible,  Hume's  refiitation  of  this  view  (in 
§  viL  of  the  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Understanding 
is  surely  complete.  If  however  it  be  argued — ^as  I  should 
myself  argue — that  perfect  clearness  and  certainty  are  to  be 
found  in  no  class  of  our  empirical  judgments,  and  therefore 
the  Empiricist  has  no  right  to  demand  them  in  the  appre- 
hension of  causation  :  then  there  seems  no  reason  to  deny 
"  immediateness  '* — thus  qualified — to  our  cognitions  of  fhe 
caufiaj  nexus  in  the  case  of  familiar  external  phenomena. 

H.  SiDGWICX. 

Notes  of  Scientific  Work 

Geograjffhy, 

Axotio  Begiona. — The  sixty-seventh  paper  on  the  Geopapliy  and 
Exploration  of  the  Polar  Regions  by  Dr.  Petermann,  about  to  be 
published  in  the  MitthHlungen^  gives  news  of  voyages  made  during 
this  season,  down  to  September.  Two  Norwegian  steam-ship  fishing 
expeditions,  planned  to  penetrate  the  Siberian  seas,  have  failed  through 
the  obstruction  of  heavy  ice  and  damage  of  the  vessels,  and  both  were 
compelled  to  return  early  in  the  year ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  sdentific 
expedition  from  Norway  next  season  is  much  spoken  of  at  Tromso. — 
The  French  expedition  under  Ambert  and  Mack  has  also  been  delayed, 
on  account  of  tne  litigation  which  has  arisen  in  Paris  respecting  the  dis- 
position of  the  legacy  of  Gustave  Lambert,  the  originator  of  the  scheme. 
M.  Octave  Payy,  it  is  believed,  has  at  length  started  with  his  long- 
prepared  expedition  from  San  Francisco;  he  aims  at  reaching  Wrangell 
Land,  north  of  Siberia,  in  September,  and  to  move  thence  northward 
over  (he  ice  till  May  1873,  about  which  time,  it  is  anticipated,  an  open 
polar  sea  will  be  reached  ;  this  polynia  he  intends  to  navigate  in  a  raft 
constructed  mainly  of  india-rubber,  crossing  it  to  Smith  Sound  and 
North  America,  taking  the  North  Pole  by  the  way.  Pavy's  chosen 
companions  for  the  enterprise  are :  Dr.  Chesmore,  an  experienced  tra- 
veller in  Alaska;  Captain  Mikes,  who  a  few  years  ago  attempted  a 
voyage  from  America  to  Europe  in  an  india-rubber  boat  ;  Watkins, 
a  Rocky  Mountain  hunter ;  and  two  sailors. — The  latest  authentic  news 
of  the  American  expedition  under  Hall  comes  from  Tessiusak,  in 
730  22'  N.,  the  furthest  Danish  colony  of  Greenland  ;  and  the  report  of 
the  condition  of  the  ice  to  northward,  in  August  187 1,  is  favourable  to  the 
voyage.  Very  interesting  letters  despatched  by  Payer  and  Weyprecht, 
the  leaders  of  the  Austrian  expedition,  immediately  before  its  departure 
from  Tromso  in  July,  give  ftill  particulars  of  the  outfit  aad  plan  of  this 
scientific  voyage ;  the  supplementary  expedition  to  this  under  Coont 
Wiltchek  left  Tromso  on  the  20th  of  June.— The  Swedish  government 
expedition  in  the  iron  steamer  Polhem  left  Tromso  on  the  20th  of 
July,  and  on  the  4th  of  August  reached  Green  Island,  on  the  west  coast 
of  Spitebergen,  on  its  way  to  the  Parry  Islands.  Most  interesting  news 
is  contained  in  a  telegraphic  message  from  Hammerfest,  dated  24th  of 
August :  Captain  Altmann,  in  a  fishing  vessel,  sailed  this  summer  along 
the  whole  east  coast  of  Spitsbergen,  as  far  as  King  Karl  Land,  which 
this  voyager  found  to  be  a  group  of  three  larger  and  many  smaller 
islands.  The  sea  was  quite  free  from  ice. — Of  interest  in  connection 
with  this  subject  is  an  account  of  the  finding  of  the  relics  of  Barents* 
expedition  of  1597  to  Novaia  Zemlia,  by  Captain  Carlsen  in  1871, 
prepared  by  M.  de  Jonge,  and  newly  published  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Dutch  government  at  the  Hague.*  The  pamphlet  contains  the 
journal  kept  by  Carlsen,  and  a  minute  description  of  the  relics,  accom- 
panied by  a  photograph  of  these  in  a  group,  and  charts  comparing  the 
Novaia  Zemlia  of  Barents  with  the  isGmd  as  mapped  from  our  present 
knowledge  of  it 

BleYation  of  Eatftem  Sfbeiria.  — An  annotated  list  of  the  geo- 
graphical positions  and  absolute  height  above  the  sea-level  of  several 
hundreds  of  places  in  Siberia,  the  north  coast  lands  and  Kamtchatka 
alAie  excepted,  prepared  by  Prince  Krapotkin  for  the  Mittkakmgen^ 
forms  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  exact  geography.  The  name 
of  the  authority  for  each  elevation  is  given,  as  well  as  the  observatory 
to  which  it  is  referred,  and  the  heights  of  the  more  important  points  are 
fully  discussed  in  detail.         ^ 

•  N<nm.  Z*mbU.  De  voamef^pem  door  dt  Nedtrlandteke  metfardtrt  na  Amnfu 
wervoimiering  aldaar  in  1597  achUrgelaU»  m  m  1871  daar  Ka,piUin  CarUtn 
UruggetMmden,  beschreven   en  to^dicht   door   Ihr.   Mr.  J.  K.  G.  de  Jonge  : 
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Present  Population  of  the  Globe. — Ermntun^heft  No.  33  of  the 
Miitheilungm  is  devoted  to  an  essay  by  Dr.  Behm,  me  editor  of  the  now 
standard  Geographisches  Jahrbucht  and  Dr.  Wagner,  under  whose  care 
the  statistics  tables  of  the  Almanack  de  Goiha  are  prepared,  on  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  territory  and  population  throughout 
tibcj^obe  during  1869,  1870,  and  1871.  The  untiring  labours  of  these 
genUemen  in  Meeting  accurate  statistics  of  these  subjects  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  the  exceeding  care  which  has  been  taken  in  comparing 
and  selecting  them,  have  made  Gotha  the  head-quarters  of  information 
in  this  branch  of  science.  The  summation  of  the  many  special  tables 
for  each  region  gives  the  total  population  of  the  globe  at  present  as 
thirteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven  millions  of  souls,  which  must  be 
accepted  as  the  nearest  approach  yet  made  to  the  true  number. 


Physiology, 

Physiolo^  of  the  Sphincter  Vesicae. — Dr.  T.  Kupressow,  in  an 
inaugural  dissertation  upon  this  subject  in  Pflugers  Archive  states  that 
his  experiments  have  been  conducted  in  a  manner  essentially  similar 
to  those  of  Heidenhain  and  Colberg,  a  tube  being  fastened  into  the 
ureter  of  rabbits,  and  water  poured  through  it  into  the  bladder  till  the 
pressure  of  the  fluid  overcame  the  resistance  of  the  sphincter.  He 
found  that  in  the  living  rabbit  the  pressure  reauired  to  produce  a  flow 
of  water  from  the  urethra  varied  from  that  oi  a  column  of  water  36 
centimetres  in  height  to  one  of  58  centimetres.  Sex  did  not  appear  to 
make  any  remark23>le  diflerence.  After  death  the  height  of  the  column 
required  to  cause  a  flow  was  only  from  8  to  16  centimetres.  Division 
of  the  spinal  cord  opposite  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra  reduced  the  height 
of  the  column  of  fluid  rather  slowly  to  the  latter  amount,  but  division 
at  the  sixth  reduced  it  immediately.  Section  between  the  first  and 
fourth  Idmbar  vertebra  was  without  influence  upon  the  height  of  the 
column.  It  appears  dear  then  that  the  centre  of  innervation  of  the 
sphincter  lies  in  the  spinal  cord  opposite  the  fifth  and  sixth  lumbar 
vertebrae.  The  question  arises,  what  is  to  be  included  in  the  term 
Sphincter  vesicae?  is  it  to  be  limited  to  the  circular  fibres  of  the  neck 
01  the  bladder,  the  so-called  Musculus  sphincter  vesicae  internus  of 
Henle,  or  to  the  similarly  running  fibres  which  are  found  in  the  urethra, 
and  especially  in  Xhtpars  membranacea  f  Kupressow's  experiments  have 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  both  sets  of  fibres  aid  in  eflecting  the 
closure  of  the  bladder,  though  their  relative  importance  varies  with  the 
sex  of  the  animal ;  in  males  the  circular  muscular  fibres  of  the  urethra 
play  a  much  more  important  part  than  in  the  female,  for  whilst  in  the 
former  after  slitting  up  the  urethra  the  height  of  the  expelling  water 
column  is  reduced  to  one-half  of  its  original  amount,  with  females  the 
same  operation  only  reduces  it  one-fourth. 

Aotlon  of  Tartar  Emetic  in  producing  Vomiting. — There  are 
two  views  regarding  the  nature  of  the  action  of  this  su^tance  in  pro- 
ducing vomiting.  By  some  it  is  attributed  to  the  action  of  this  salt  on 
a  special  nervous  centre,  whence  proceed  the  impulses  co-ordinating 
die  muscles  by  which  vomiting  is  eflected.  Others  maintain  that  it 
results  from  the  irritation  of  the  peripheric  extremities  of  the  nerves  of 
the  stomach.  Strong  evidence  in  favour  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  fact 
stated  by  Grimm,  and  recently  substantiated  by  Kleimann  and  Simo- 
nowitsch  (P/liigef^s  Archiv,  p.  281),  that  a  solution  of  tartar  emetic 
acts  more  rapidly  and  energetically  when  introduced  into  the  stomach 
than  when  injected  into  the  veins.  The  following  is  one  of  their 
eiqieriments.  About  two-thirds  of  a  grain  of  tartarised  antimony  was 
injected  into  the  stomach  of  a  middle-sized  dog ;  vomiting  occurred 
in  fifteen  minutes.  Two  hours  later  half  a  grain  more  was  given,  and 
vomiting  again  occurred  in  two  hours.  On  the  following  day  half  a 
grain  was  injected  into  the  jugular  vein,  which  caused  no  vomiting. 
Three  days  later  a  grain  and  a  half  was  injected  into  the  vein  at 
II  A.M. ;  vomiting  occurred,  but  not  until  the  evening.  Analysis 
showed  moreover  that,  after  injection  into  the  veins,  tartarised  anti- 
mony made  its  appearance  in  the  first  matters  that  were  ejected  from 
the  stomach.  Tne  authors  do  not  find  any  real  opposition  to  their 
views  in  the  fact  that  efforts  at  vomiting  will  still  occur  after  the 
stomach  has  been  excised  from  the  body  altogether,  since  there  may 
still  be  nerve  terminations  in  the  oesophagus  and  intestines  whic£ 
occasion  efforts  at  vomiting  when  irritated  by  tartar  emetic. 

Sffeots  of  Ck>mpre88ed  Air.— At  the  Stance  of  the  Academic  des 
Sciences  held  ist  July,  M.  Bert  communicated  the  results  of  his  investi- 
gations regarding  the  influence  of  pressure  upon  animals.  He  has 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  pressure  is  injurious,  not  per  se,  but 
because  it  leads  to  an  increase  or  accumulation  of  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  in  the  blood,  consequent  upon  the  respiration  of  the  compressed 
air.  He  recommends  therefore  as  likely  to  prove  of  use  an  artificial 
modification  in  the  composition  of  the  air  supplied  to  diverSi 


Zoology. 
The  Soxnatran  BhinooeroB  in  London.— We  learn  with  regret 
that  one  of  the  two-homed  rhinoceroses  in  the  possession  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Society  of  London  died  about  a  fortnight   ago.     One  was 


captured  at  Chittagong,  and  the  other,  which  is  dead,  in  Malacca,  both 
being  thought  at  one  time  to  belong  to  the  Sumatran  species  described 
by  &11  in  the  Philos,  Transactions  of  1793  under  the  name  ol  Rhino^ 
ceros  sumatrensis.  When  the  two  animals  were  compared  side  by 
side,  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  of  their  specific  distinctness,  and, 
consequently,  Mr.  Sclater,  the  secretary  of  the  society,  named  the  grey* 
coloured  Chittagong  specimen  Rhinoceros  lasiotis  (the  animal  having  a 
fringe  of  long  hairs  round  the  ears),  retaining  Bdl's  denomination  for 
the  black  Malacca  animal.  Dr.  Gray,  after  an  examination  of  the  pub* 
lished  accounts  of  these  animals,  came  to  a  different  conclusion,  viz. 
that  the  Chittagong  specimen  was  Uie  true  Rhinoceros  sumatrensis,  and 
the  other  was  most  probably  the  animal  to  whidi  the  horn  should 
be  assigned,  named  by  him,  many  years  ago,  Rhinoceros  crossii,  A 
third  and  different  view  is  taken  by  Mr.  .Blyth,  who  points  out  that 
neither  of  the  two  examples  can  be  referred  with  certainty  to  the 
Sumatran  type  ;  that  the  Chittagong  animal  is  probably  Gray's  Rhino- 
ceros crossiif  and  the  Malacca  animal  a  new  species.  It  is  not  very 
likely  that  with  the  scanty  materials  in  London  the  question  will  or  can 
be  satisfactorily  settled  at  present,  still  it  is  not  unimportant  to  have 
it  finally  solved.  Abstractly  from  the  point  of  view  that  we  should 
ascertain  as  soon  as  possible  everything  respecting  the  big  land  creatures- 
of  the  present  period,  a  correct  knowle^e  of  them  would  prove  of 
the  greatest  assistance  in  understanding  the  remains  of  their  extinct 
congeners.  Only  a  short  time  since  the  existence  of  a  greater  number 
of  species  than  that  generally  adopted  by  zoologists  was  maintained  hj- 
Dr.  Gray,  on  apparently  dubious  osteological  evidence,  though  this  idea, 
was  entertained  by  very  few  zoologists,  and  ridiculed  by  others.  Now 
it  seems  that  of  the  type  of  two-homed  Asiatic  rhinoceroses,  two  months 
ago  believed  to  be  represented  by  a  single  species,  three  diffierent  kinds 
exist,  and  possibly  four,  if  the  Bomean  rhinoceros,  known  by  hearsay 
only,  should  prove  to  be  distinct. 

Pious  leuoonotus  in  Great  Britain. — In  the  years  1861  and  i868> 
large  flocks  of  a  spotted  woodpecker  appeared  in  various  parts  of  the 
Shetland  Islands.  They  appear  to  have  come  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  alighting  in  a  locality  ill  adapted  to  their  natural  habits,  they 
were  compelled  to  seek  their  food  along  the  shore ;  one  specimen,  on 
dissection,  was  found  to  have  earthworms  in  its  stomach.  At  first  tl^ 
birds  were  taken  for  the  greater  spotted  woodpecker  {Picus  major) 
which  had  wandered  fi-om  some  other  part  of  Great  Britain ;  and  in  the 
account  of  this  species  the  fact  has  already  been  recorded  by  Messrs. 
Sharpe  and  Dresser  {Birds  ofEtcrope^  vol.  i.).  Mr.  Gould,  however,  who 
has  obtained  an  example,  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  Picus  leuconotus,  a 
species  whose  home  is  Scandinavia  and  the  North  of  Europe  generallr. 
If  Mr.  Gould's  view  be  correct,  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  is,  these  birds 
have  immigrated,  probably  from  Norway;  and  the  white-backed  wood- 
pecker must  now  be  added  to  the  British  Fauna. 

Vanessa  antiopa  in  Great  Britain.— Nearly  two  hundred  reports 
have  been  received  from  all  parts  of  the  country  of  the  appearance  of 
the  rare  and  beautiful  butterfly  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
"  Camberwell  Beauty."  Entomologists  are  not  agreed  whether  the  sped* 
mens  are  genuine  natives,  or  imported,  or  immigrants  from  the  con- 
tinent ;  some  observers  believe  they  have  observed  the  recurrence  q£ 
this  species  every  seventh  year.  It  has  also  been  remarked  that  nearly 
all  the  specimens  taken  in  Great  Britain  differ,  to  a  perceptible  extent^ 
in  colouring  from  the  continental  type,  the  border  being  creamy-white 
instead  of  buff'-coloured.  No  conclusion  regarding  their  origin,  how- 
ever, can  be  drawn  from  this  circumstance,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  general 
opinion  of  continental  collectors  that  the  buff"  or  yellow  border  of  the 
wing  is  the  sexual  characteristic  of  the  male,  while  in  tbe  females  this 
part  is  of  a  white  colour.  Nothing  would  be  easier  than  for  some  per- 
son to  introduce  large  numbers  of  this  butterfly,  as  the  caterpillar  is 
gregarious,  feeding  on  the  willow ;  still  the  facts  of  the  insect  in  the 
perfect  state  having  been  found  in  many  districts,  from  the  Channel 
Islands  to  Aberdeen,  and  that  not  a  single  instance  of  its  having  been 
discovered  in  the  larval  state  is  recorded,  favour  the  opinion  that  this  is 
a  case  of  spontaneous  immigration. 

Ifadeiran  Bpidera.— Mr.  F.  Pollock  has  published  some  observa- 
tions on  Madeiran  spiders  in  the  Ann,  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist,  for  the 
present  month.  Although  the  islands  of  Madeira,  Porto  Santo,  and 
Deserta  Grande,  lie  within  a  range  of  about  fifty  miles,  each  has  its  own 
peculiar  spider  of  the  genus  Lycosa ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
these  spiders  vary  in  size  inversely  with  the  magnitude  of  the  island  in. 
which  they  are  found — Madeira,  the  largest  isUmd,  having  the  smallest 
species,  and  Deserta  Grande,  the  smallest  island,  being  inluibited  by  the 
largest  {Lycosa  ingens).  The  latter  species  is  able,  to  prey  on  lizards- 
three  inches  long,  which  it  devours,  head,  bones,  daws,  and  all,  the  only 
remnant  of  the  feast  being  a  small  ball,  about  i  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
which  is  cast  aside  at  the  bottom  of  the  cage. 

Tortoises,  Terrapins,  and  Turtles,  drawn  from  Life.  By  Tames- 
de  Carle  Sowerby  and  Edward  Lear. — This  work  contains  sixty  coloured, 
lithographic  plates,  representing  thirty-six  species,  drawn  from  living, 
examples.  They  have  been  prepared  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Th.  Bell,  to  illustrate  his  Monograpf^af^^A  Testudinata,  a  work  the 
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pnUication  of  which  was  mifortnnately  interrupted  many  years  ago. 
The  unpublished  plates  were  afterwards  purchased  by  Mr.  Sotheran, 
and  Mr.  Bell  having  declined  to  furnish  descriptions  of  them,  Dr.  Gray 
consented  to  edit  the  work.  In  the  notes  of  the  editor  the  original  name 
given  by  Bell  to  each  species  is  retained,  as  well  as  the  name  used  in 
3ie  British  Museum  Catalogue,  together  with  the  references  to  a  work 
in  which  the  synonymy  of  the  species  is  to  be  found.  A  few  lines  on 
the  habits  of  of  the  species  are  added  from  works  of  authors  who  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  observing  them  in  their  wild  state.  It  would 
indeed  have  been  a  matter  of  regret  if  such  beautiful  plates,  and  the 
amount  of  work  bestowed  on  them,  had  been  lost  to  science. 

A  Handbook  of  British  Birds,  showing  the  Distribution  of  the 
Resident  and  Migratory  Species  in  the  British  Islands,  with  an  Index 
to  the  Records  of  the  Rarer  Visitants.  ByT.  £.  Harting. — This  is  an 
extremely  useful  and  handy  little  volume.  Tbe  author  divides  the  real 
British  birds  into  three  groups : — i.  Residents^  or  those  species  which 
rear  their  young  annually  in  the  British  Islands,  and  are  to  be  found  in 
one  part  or  omer  of  the  United  Kingdom  throughout  the  year ;  they 
are  130  in  number.  2.  Periodical  Migrants^  or  those  which  visit  us 
annually  and  regularly  at  particular  seasons,  and  whose  advent  and 
departure  may  be  foretold  with  precision  ;  they  are  100  in  number.  3. 
Annual  Visitants^  that  is,  such  as  annually  occur  in  some  part  of  the 
British  Islands,  but  in  comparatively  verv  limited  numbers,  and  at 
irre^ar  and  uncertain  inter^^s  ;  only  30  belong  to  this  division.  In 
addition  to  this  fauna  are  the  Rare  and  Accidental  Visitants^  numbering 
135,  among  which  we  notice  48  to  be  of  European,  14  of  Asiatic,  1 1  of 
African,  smd  42  of  American  origin,  oceanic  birds  excluded,  llie 
author  has  conscientiously  collected  and  critically  examined  all  the  in- 
stances of  occurrence  of  birds  of  this  class. 

On  Reoent  Moa  Remains  in  New  Zealand.— In  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  TVansacHons  and  Proceedings  of  the  New  Zealand  Institute^  Dr. 
Hector  gives  an  interesting  description  and  figure  of  a  moa's  egg  con- 
taining me  bones  of  an  embryo  chick  found  at  Cromwell  in  1867,  im- 
bedded in  sand ;  and  he  further  records  the  recent  discovery  of  the 
cervical  vertebrae  of  a  full-sized  moa,  with  the  skin  partly  covered  by 
feathers  still  attached  by  the  shrivelled  muscles  and  ligaments.  This 
interesting  relic  is  from  a  cave  at  the  foot  of  the  Obelisk  range  of  hills 
between  Obelisk  and  Alexandra,  Otago;  into  which  it,  as  well  as 
numerous  other  moa  remains,  had  been  washed.  The  colour  of-  the 
barbs  of  the  feathers,  which  have  two  equal  plumes  to  each  quill,  is  a 
chesnut  red,  the  surface  of  the  skin  of  a  dirty  red-brown  colour 
roughened  by  numerous  elevated  conical  papillae.  The  occurrence  of 
this  example,  as  well  as  that  of  some  moa  remains  found  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
Low  in  1 87 1,  in  which  portions  of  the  bird's  flesh  "not  the  least 
fossilized,  but  simply  well-dried,  can  be  easily  separated  into  fibres," 
affords  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  Dr.  Hector's  view  that  the  moa 
must  have  existed  at  no  very  remote  period  in  the  province  of  Otago. 
Apropos  of  the  comparatively  recent  discovery  of  large  quantities  of 
Dinomis  remains,  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  natives  most  carefully 
preserved  both  the  forests  and  the  underwood  as  cover  for  the  game 
upon  which  their,  subsistence  depended.  Since  European  settlers  have 
occupied  the  islands,  immense  tracts  have  been  disafforested  by  fire  and 
the  undergrowth  destroyed.  The  rains,  formerly  impeded  in  their 
eroding  action  by  the  vegetation,  now  cut  deep  ravines  and  wash  the 
soil  from  the  undulating  surfaces  of  the  count^,  and  in  this  way  first 
expose  and  then  wash  away  and  destroy  the  buri^  remains  of  the  moa, 
which  the  vegetation  had  preserved  since  the  extinction  of  this  bird  by 
the  early  ancestors  of  the  present  Maori  race. 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  seventh  volume,  the  publication  of  the 
American  Journal  on  Conchology  has  ceased.  It  was  issued  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  in  the 
Journal  and  Proceedings  of  which  institution  all  future  communications 
will  appear.  .^_____ 

Botany, 
Genealogy  of  the  WeUingtonias. — The  address  by  Professor  Asa 
Gray,  the  retiring  president  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  delivered  at  the  meeting  held  in  August  last,  at 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  was  mainly  occupied  with  an  attempt  to  trace  the  his- 
tory of  the  gigantic  trees  which  form  such  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
vegetation  of  California.  The  only  members  of  the  tribe  to  which  they 
belong  at  present  existing  are  four  in  number,  scattered  over  different 
quarters  of  the  globe:  3ie  two  species  of  Califomian  redwood,  the 
Sequoia  ( WelHngtonia  gigantea)  of  the  Sierra,  and  S.  sempervirens  of 
the  coast;  the  bald  cypress  {Taxodium  distickum)  of  the  Southern 
States,  inhabiting  swamps  of  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Maryland  to 
Texas,  and  Mexico ;  and  the  Glyptostrobus  of  China.  In  its  general 
features  the  vegetation  of  California  is  most  strikingly  unlike  that  of  the 
Eastern  United  States ;  while,  notwithstanding  the  attempt  of  Grisebach 
to  prove  the  contrary,  the  relations  between  me  floras  of  the  Atlantic 
United  States  and  Japan  (including  Northern  China)  are  remarkably 
close.  Fossil  remains  of  a  species  of  Sequoia  almost  identical  with  51 
sempervirens  have  been  founa  by  Heer  in  the  Miocene  formation  which 
extends  over  the  whole  of  Northern  Europe,  and  of  an  extremely  similar 


one  by  Hayden  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  There  seems  every  reason  to 
believe  that  at  this  period  a  nearly  uniform  flora  overspread  almost  the 
whole  of  what  are  now  the  arctic  and  temperate  regions  of  the  northern 
hemispheres,  of  which  the  present  floras  of  Norm- Eastern  Asia  and 
North-Eastem  America  are  renmants.  Of  the  three  h3rpotheses  which 
mieht  be  framed  to  account  for  the  existence  of  these  solitary  de- 
tailed representatives  of  the  tribe — ^that  they  are  the  progenitors  of  a 
new  form  of  vegetation,  that  they  were  created  as  we  now  find  them, 
or  that  they  are  the  last  representatives  of  a  race  rapidly  d3ring  out — 
the  above  considerations  leave  us  in  no  doubt  to  accept  the  last  The 
Sequoia  gigantea  now  exists  in  numbers  so  limited  that  the  separate 
groves  may  be  reckoned  on  the  fingers,  and  the  trees  of  most  of  them 
have  been  counted,  except  near  their  southern  limit,  where  they  are- 
said  to  be  more  abundant.  A  somewhat  greater  dryness  of  the  climate^ 
which  must  once  have  been  much  more  moist  than  it  is  now,  would 
probably  bring  about  its  speedy  extinction. 

Luminosity  of  FungL— The  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  records  in  the 
Gardefier^s  Chronicle  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  luminosity  in  Fungi 
which  has  been  observed  in  Northamptonshire.  A  quantity  of  wooa, 
it  is  uncertain  whether  larch  or  spruce,  being  dragged  along  a  road, 
was  found  to  emit  a  bright  light  The  entire  inner  surface  of  the  bark 
of  the  log  was  covered  with  a  white  byssoid  mycelium  of  a  peculiarly 
strong  smell,  and  so  luminous  a  character  that  it  was  almost  possible 
to  read  the  time  on  the  face  of  a  watch.  This  luminosity  continued  for 
three  days.  Rubbingthe  luminous  part  appeared  to  render  the  bright- 
ness more  intense.  The  parts  of  the  wood  that  were  most  luminous 
were  not  only  deeply  penetrated  by  the  more  delicate  parts  of  the  my- 
celium, but  were  alsid  the  most  decomposed.  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith  believes 
Uie  mycelium  to  be  that  of  Pofyforus  annosus^  which  is  occasionally 
phosphorescent  when  found  growing  in  the  coal  mines  of  Glamorgan- 
shire and  Carmarthenshire. 

Fertilisation  of  the  Yuooa. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Mr.  C.  V.  Riley  read  a 
paper  on  the  Fertilisation  of  the  American  Yuco^  showing  that  it  is 
accomplished  by  a  small  moth,  hitherto  undescribed,  whicn  he  called 
Pronuba  Yuccasella^  and  which  appears  to  be  specially  adapted  for  the 
purpose.  The  female  only  has  the  basal  joint  of  the  maxillary  palpus 
wonderfully  modified  into  a  long  prehensile-spined  tentacle.  With  this 
tentacle  she  collects  the  pollen,  thrusts  it  into  the  stigmatic  tube,  and 
having  thus  fertilised  the  flower,  she  consigns  a  few  eggs  to  the  young 
fruit,  the  seeds  of  which  her  larvae  feed  on.  The  yucca  is  said  to  be 
the  only  plant  known  which  absolutely  depends  for  fertilisation  on  a 
single  species  of  insect  The  plant  and  its  fiructifier  are  inseparable, 
under  natural  conditions,  and  the  latter  occurs  throughout  the  native 
home  of  the  flower.  In  die  northern  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
Europe,  where  the  yuccas  have  been  introduced  and  are  cultivated  for 
their  showy  blossoms,  the  plant,  being  deprived  of  the  good  offices  of 
this  insect,  produces  no  seed.  The  larva  of  the  Pronuba,  it  should 
be  mentioned,  eats  through  the  yucca  capsule  constituting  its  food, 
enters  the  ground,  and  hi^mates  there  in  an  oval  silken  cocoon.  It 
would  no  doubt  be  possible  to  introduce  it  in  foreign  countries,  and 
thus  secure  the  fertilisation  of  the  yucca. 


Chemistry, 

Synthesis  of  Oroin. — At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Association 
fran9aise  pour  TAvancement  des  Sciences,  held  last  month  at  Bordeaux, 
several  important  papers  were  laid  before  the  chemical  section  over 
which  M.  Balard  presided.  One  by  M.  Berthelot  on  the  state  of  sub- 
stances in  solution  is  of  great  interest  In  another  {Revue  scientijique, 
12,  272),  M.  Henniger  communicated  the  results  of  the  endeavours  of 
M.  Vogt  and  himself  to  obtain  orcin  artificially,  which  they  accom- 
plished firom  toluene.  They  converted  the  chloride  into  the  acid  sulpho- 
conjugate  by  Wurtz's  method,  and  by  fusing  this  product  with  potash 
obtained  orcin  identical  with  that  occurring  in  lichens.  Orcin  is  a 
diphenol  of  the  aromatic  series,  CcH,(CH,}(OH)f. 

Guadalcazarite. — This  name  has  been  given  by  T.  Petersen  {^ur» 
praht.  Chemie,  6,  80)  to  a  new  mineral  occurring  with  cinnabar,  at 
Guadalcazar,  in  Mexico.  It  is  compact,  ^ub-crystalline,  of  an  iron<^ 
black  colour  with  a  bluish  streak,  very  brittle,  and  so  soft  that  it  may 
easily  be  crumbled  between  the  fingers.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  7*15, 
and  a  composition  indicated  by  the  formula  6HgS-hZnS,  where  some 
portion  of  the  sulphur  is  replaced  by  selenium,  and  a  still  smaller 
quantity  of  the  zinc  by  cadmium. 

Syngenite.— At  the  fourty-fifth  Versammlung  Deutscher  Natur- 
forscher  held  last  month  *t  Leipzig,  Prof.  v.  Zepharovich  {Tagedlatt, 
135)  described  a  new  mineral  from  the  potash  beds  of  the  salt  mines  of 
Kalusz,  in  Galicia.  It  occurs  with  cubes  of  sylvine  in  colourless  pellucid 
crystals  that  at  first  sight  si^gest  sdenite.  Analysis  proved  them  t<> 
have  a  composition  corresponcung  with  the  formula  CaS04,KtS04,HtO, 
lowing  it  to  be  a  substance  nearly  allied  to  polyhalite.  The  crystals 
are  rhombic,  and  accord  in  every  respect  with  the  well-known  labora- 
tory product,  except  that  they  show  i 
The  nardness  of  this  new  mineral  i 
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Hltxio  Aohydrkle.— At  the  same  meetine,  Pjro£  Weber  described 
his  method  of  foocmiDg  the  aztfa^rdrons  acid  by  decomposing  the  most 
concentratfid  acid  irith  phosphoric  anhydride.  This  is  added  in  small 
portions  to  the  acid  cooled  m  ice,  and  the  mixture  is  then  cautiously 
distilled.  Two  liquids  pass  over  that  are  not  miscible,  the  upper  con- 
sisting £ar  the  most  part  of  the  anhydride,  the  other  a  new  hydrate. 
From  the  former  the  aahy^de  is  prepared  by  first  gentle,  then  power- 
fol  cooling ;  hydrated  compounds  separate  first,  then  the  anhydride. 
The  latter  is  without  action  on  Ihe  majority  of  metallic  Bubstances,  but 
reacts  with  great  violence  on  the  metalloids  as  well  as  on  ocgajuc  bodies. 
It  is  soluble  to  some  extent  in  the  strongest  nitric  acid,  whence  by  cooling 
a  crystallised  hydrate  evaporates,  contaifiimg  half  the  water  of  the  mono- 
hydrate. — The  author  likewise  exhibited  crystallised  phosphoric  joa- 
hydnds  formed  by  fiublbnation. 
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History. 

Tridentbie  Af objves  in  Austria.  [Zttr  GesckkhU  des  Concils  von 
TrUnt  (1559-1563).  Actenstiicke  aus  Oesterreichischen  .Axchiven. 
Herausgegeben  von  Th.  SickeL]    Wien  :  Gerold's  Sohn. 

It  is  partly,  perhaps,  to  the  Vatican  Council  that  we  may 
ascribe  the  increased  interest  felt  of  late  in  the  history  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  but  something  is  also  due  to  the 
recent  opening  up  of  the  Austrian  archives  to  historical 
enquirers,  which  has  for  the  first  time  given  us  access  to 
many  of  the  original  documents.  Thus,  also,  it  has  become 
possible  to  test  the  statements  of  the  two  great  party  Histories 
of  Sarpi  and  Fallavicini  It  is  often  said  that  by  striking  a 
mean  between  the  opposite  statements  we  arrive  at  the 
truth,  but  it  is  not  so.  The  actual  feet  on  which  the  two 
representations  are  based  can  seldom  be  reproduced  exactly, 
in  most  cases  we  can  only  guess  at  it  It  is  a  favourable 
instance  when,  after  Sarpi  stating  thajt  there  was  an  actual 
treaty  with  France,  and  Fallavicini  positively  denying  it,  we 
find  the  fact  to  have  been  that  there  was  a  verbal  agreement 
concluded.  Sarpi's  history  has  always  been  a  fevourite  one 
in  England,  and  we  rather  wonder  at  its  not  having  been 
lately  republished.  Saipi  was  so  hostile  to  the  Curia  Romana 
(being  a  sort  of  "  Old  Catholic")  that  he  could  hsmily  ven- 
ture to  print  his  book  in  Italy.  It  was  consequently  first 
published  in  England  by  Antonio  di  Dominis,  the  famous 
archbishop  of  Spalatro  (about  whom  we  hear  so  much  in 
James  I.'s  reign),  under  the  patronage  of  Archbishop  Abbot, 
who  also  induced  Nathanael  Brent,  the  warden  of  Merton 
College,  to  translate  it,  and  the  translation  was  published 
in  1620.  Sarpi,  who  was  bom  1552,  eleven  years  before 
the  close  of  the  Council,  wrot«  soon  after  it,  while  it  was 
still  fresh  in  men's  memory,  and  many  who  had  been 
present  were  still  alive,  and  he  had  the  advantage  of  con- 
sulting many  manuscript  accounts.     He  says  himself  that 


he  had  searched  in  ''  the  writings  of  tiie  prelales  and 
others  who  were  present  in  the  Council,  the  records  which 
they  left  behind  them,  and  the  suiBfrages  or  opinions 
delivered  in  public,  preserved  by  the  authors  themselves 
or  by  others,  and  the  letters  of  advice  written  from  that 
city,  whereby  I  have  had  the  fevour  to  see  even  a  whdie  re- 
gister of  notes  and  letters  of  those  persons  who  had  a  great 
part  in  those  negociations."  He  quotes,  for  instance  ^ear 
the  beginning  of  book  ii),  "  the  rcgjstier  of  the  letters  of  the 
Cardinal  of  Monte."  PaHavicmi  {d.  1607,  d,  1667),  on 
the  other  hand,  wrote  half  a  c«atury  later,  and  published 
his  book  1664,  when  not  a  few  of  Sarpi's  documents  were 
no  longer  accessible.  He  had,  howeve^  the  full  use  of  the 
Vatican  archives,  and  gives  indispensable  information,  though 
sometimes  omitting,  and  sometimes  discrediting,  genuine 
documents,  e.  g,  the  letters  of  Paul  III.  to  the  Emperor.  On 
the  whole,  the  papers  published  by  Sickel  confirm  Sarpi  in 
several  of  the  disputed  points,  though  a  few  of  his  dates 
appear  to  be  wrong.  (Even  Pallavicim*s  dates  are  not  always 
right)  A  dozen  years  ago  Sickel  saw  at  Vienna  a  bundle  of 
documents,  containing,  among  other  things,  the  preliminary 
rough  draft  of  the  "  Articles  of  Refonn  "  which  tiie  Emperor 
Ferdinand  I.  proposed  to  the  Council,  for  the  disoovay  of 
which  Ranke,  in  his  History  of  the  Fqpes,  expressed  an 
earnest  wish.  At  that  time,  however,  the  papers  about  the 
Council  preserved  at  Vienna  were  purposely  withheld  from 
historical  enquirers ;  now,  under  von  Arneth's  hberal  manage- 
ment of  the  Record  Office,  things  are  very  different,  and 
Sickel  has  been  enabled  to  treat  the  German  documents  on 
the  plan  which  Dupuy  adopted  for  those  of  France.  His 
scheme  combines  an  account  of  the  proceedings  relative  to 
the  Council  with  those  relative  to  the  whole  intercourse 
between  Pius  IV.  and  Ferdinand  I.,  though  the  materials 
have  so  grown  on  him  that  this  volume  only  takes  us  down  to 
the  close  of  the  Council  in  1563.  The  discoveries  at  Vienna 
led  him  on  to  Innspruck  and  Trent  itself,  where  he  found 
Professor  Friedrich,  of  Munich,  also  engaged  on  making 
a  catalogue  of  the  materials  for  the  history  of  the  CoimciL 
Thence  he  went  to  Arco,  in  the  Tyrol,  where  the  corre- 
spondence of  Prospero  d'Arco  is  preserved,  who  was  ambas- 
sador at  Rome  for  Ferdinand  I.  and  Maximilian  II.  from 
1560  to  1572.  Besides  the  original  letters  of  the  emperors 
and  archdukes,  there  are  many  news-letters  and  some  of 
"  Pasquin's "  satires  fix>m  Rome  (Sickel  prints  two  of  these 
as  specimens).  As  his  object  is  in  the  main  to  give  only 
inedited  matter,  the  editor  has  omitted  all  that  is  already 
printed  in  the  great  collection  of  Le  Plat,  in  DoUinger's 
Beitrdge^  in  Mendham's  book,  &c.  (he  does  not  mention 
the  translation  of  some  of  Vargas'  letters  by  Dr.  Geddes). 
But  the  excellent  notes  often  contain  an  abstract  of  these  as 
well  as  of  many  inedited  documents  not  worth  giving  in 
extmso.  The  book  begins  with  July  1559,  when  the  death 
of  Paul  IV.  was  expected.  That  pope  had  been  a  bitter 
enemy  of  the  whole  house  of  Austria ;  and,  in  fact,  the 
quarrel  between  the  papacy  and  the  imperial  power  had 
contributed,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  external  cause, 
to  the  establishment  of  Protestantism  in  Germany.  The 
German  ambassador  had  been  even  forced  to  leave  Rome, 
and  now  the  Emperor  sends  a  despatch  to  his  ambassador 
at  Venice,  ordering  him  to  go  to  Rome  the  moment  the  news 
of  Paul's  death  should  arrive,  and  enclosing  credentials  for 
the  Conclave  and  several  friendly  cardinals,  one  of  whom, 
Morone,  the  statesman  who  afterwards  successfully  con- 
cluded the  Cotmcil,  had  been  actually  imprisoned  in  St 
Angelo.  Paul  died  August  1 8,  and  the  news  reached  Ferdinand 
at  Munich  by  the  25th,  but  it  had  already  reached  the  am- 
bassador at  Venice  at  four  o'clock  in  the  night  of  Sunday 
the  20th,  and  by  the  ^^  24th  hour  of  tiiat  dajt^' Jb^^fngti^on 
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shipboard  for  Rome,  which  he  reached  on  the  28th.  It  is 
ivorth  noting  that  the  north  post  went  out  of  Rome  every 
Saturday,  but  special  couriers  were  often  despatched  by  the 
ambassadors.  Once  a  letter  reached  Vienna  in  nine  days, 
but  usually  it  took  a  fortnight  Sometimes  duplicate  letters 
were  sent  by  Venice  and  by  Trent  The  return  post  was 
much  slower,  and  Arco  is  always  complaining  of  it.  The 
Emperor's  letter  of  July  25  only  reached  .him  on  August  22, 
At  last  the  King  of  Poland  established  a  post  between 
Cracow  and  Venice,  which  rather  improved  matters  ibr 
Vienna.  Once  Arco  received  nothing  from  the  28th  of 
November  1560  to  28th  January  1561,  and  then  a  whole 
bundle  of  despatches  reached  him  together.  The  same 
-difficulty  of  correspondence  occurs  between  Spain  and  the 
Netherlands,  and  is  not  always  enough  allowed  for  by  his- 
torians, e.g.  as  to  the  Spanish  Armada.  The  Conclave  of 
-Cardinals  received  the  ambassador  gladly,  and  gave  him  his 
proper  title  and  place,  though  Paul  had  up  to  his  death 
refused  to  ratify  the  EmperoPs  election,  on  the  ground  of 
his  consenting  to  the  Peace  of  Passau,  though  it  was  ren- 
•dered  necessary  owing  to  the  defeat  of  Charles  V.  by 
Maurice  of  Saxony.  Pius  V.,  the  new  pope,  was  better 
<iisposed,  and  was  even  inclined  to  think  the  two  concessions 
to  the  Protestants  advised  by  the  Emperor,  viz.  giving  the 
cup  to  the  laity,  and  the  marriage  of  priests,  which  were  not 
forbidden  by  God's  law,  but  merely  juris  posittvi^  might  be 
made.  During  the  conclave  itself  the  Cardinal  of  Augsburg 
Tvas  surprised  at  hearing  him  say  so,  and  appeal  to  the 
concessions  made  to  the  Greek  Church,  and  to  those  made 
by  the  Council  of  Constance  to  the  Bohemians,  and  to 
Paul  Ill's  instructions  to  his  legates  in  1548.  As  to  the 
question  in  dispute  between  Sarpi's  and  Pallavicini's  accounts, 
whether  it  was  the  princes  or  the  pope  who  first  pressed  for 
the  assembly  of  a  council,  the  documents  do  not  quite  settle 
the  question.  It  is  clear  that  Pius  was  urged  on  by  the 
fear  that  Germany  and  France  would  summon  national 
<:ouncils  and  perhaps  settle  the  matter  without  him,  as  they 
threatened  to  do;  but  he  was  also  himself  anxious  for  a 
considerable  reform,  and  behind  both  pope  and  princes 
there  was  the  still  greater  power  of  the  advancing  tide  of 
Catholic  pubHc  opinion,  which  was  rapidly  hastening  the 
counter-reformation.  The  Pope  carried  his  point  that  it 
should  not  be  a  new  council,  but  a  x:^sumption  of  the  two 
previous  meetings  of  the  "  Council  of  Trent,"  in  1545  and 
1551,  and  this  finally  made  a  reconciliation  with  the  Pro- 
testants hopeless.  He  also  secured  his  legates  the  right  of 
initiating  measures,  though  Germans,  French,  and  Spaniards, 
were  united  in  opposition,  but  they  were  outvoted  by  the 
mass  of  Italian  bishops,  many  of  whom,  being  very  poor,  were 
partly  maintained  by  the  Pope.  The  whole  details  supply 
curious  paxallels  to  late  events.  Sickel  gives  a  valuable  note 
on  the  means  employed  to  raise  new  taxes  at  this  time  in  the 
Roman  States,  and  the  fruitless  opposition  of  the  municipal 
authorities.  At  last  the  Emperor  despaired  of  gaining  con- 
cessions for  the  Protestants*from  the  Council,  and  the  Great 
Powers  consented  to  its  close.  It  practically  abandoned  the 
claim  of  superiority  to  the  papacy,  put  forth  at  the  Council 
of  Constance,  and  even  asked  Pius  to  make  its  decrees  valid 
by  ratifying  ^em.  The  old  view,  however,  survived  in  the 
Gallican  Church,  and  the  speech  of  the  French  envoy  before 
the  Council  was  very  bold  indeed.  The  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine however  was  gained  over,  and  Pius  in  general  aban- 
doning any  open  assertion  of  the  old  papal  claims  to  rule 
over  ^gs  aimed  rather  at  forming  a  close  union  with  them, 
and  especially  with  Philip  of  Spain.  The  speech  of  Lainez, 
the  general  of  the  Jesuits  (reported  p.  547),  on  the  absolute 
power  of  the  Pope  and  the  uselessaess  of  their  discussions, 
j;ave  excessive  otieiice;    but  it    showed    practically  how 


things  were  going.  It  is  questionable  if  a  reconciliation  with 
the  Protestants  was  ever  possible  after  Contarini's  failure  at 
Ratisbon,  and  the  conduct  of  Paul  III.  and  Paul  IV.  had 
allowed  them  time  to  strengthen  themselves;  but  the  Em- 
peror was  still  powerful  enough  to  maintain  the  religious 
peace  in  Germany,  and  was  seconded  in  this  by  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  though  at  Rome  some  were  reviving  the  memory  of 
Innocent  III.  and  pressing  for  war,  and  Qie  Pope  would 
have  Uked  to  destroy  "  the  sink  of  heresy  at  Geneva."  The 
Thirty  Years*  War  was  not  possible^till  Ferdinand  II.  of 
Austria  and  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  succeeded,  and  through 
them  the  Jesuit  influence  became  supreme.  The  germ  of 
all  these  later  events  is  to  be  traced  in  the  documents  before 
us,  and  there  is  a  sense  of  reality  in  the  vivid  impressions  of 
each  moment  as  they  are  rapidly  written  down  (the  Emperor 
sometimes  sent  two  or  three  successive  letters  the  same  day), 
which  brings  it  all  home  to  us  far  more  than  the  best  modem 
account,  even  that  of  Ranke,  can  do.  And  this  is  why  the 
study  of  history  cannot  be  profitably  carried  on  without  the 
use  of  original  documents,  since  nothing  else  can  reproduce 
for  us  the  actual  Hving  men  as  they  thought  and  spoke  and 
hved,  and  surround  us  as  it  were  with  the  atmosphere  of  the 
time.  Pius  IV.  is  especially  well  described  to  us  as  the 
pope  of  the  transition.  If  there  had  been  a  pope  of  Hilde- 
brand's  ability,  with  the  power  to  see  that  it  was  time  to 
resign  the  dictatorship  so  long  entrusted  by  Europe  to  the 
Italian  see,  the  hopes  attached  to  the  assembly  of  a  General 
Council  which  should  be  "  free  and  oecumenical "  might  have 
been  realised ;  but  the  system  based  on  the  false  decretals 
was  perhaps  developed  too  thoroughly  to  admit  of  change ; 
as  in  so  many  cases  its  past  history  determined  its  perma- 
nent course  in  one  direction.  There  are  a  number  of 
striking  despatches  given  at  length,  such  as  Ferdinand's 
answer  to  the  charges  of  Paul  IV.,  his  proposals  of  reform, 
two  which  describe  the  state  of  Bohemia,  one  on  the  state  of 
Catholic  Germany.  The  Emperor  laments  the  want  of  able 
and  moderate  German  theologians ;  the  best  were  now  on  the 
side  of  the  Protestants ;  there  was  no  name  to  show  like  that 
of  Melanchthon.  Canisius  and  Staphylus  were  of  some 
service,  and  Gienger  wrote  a  series  of  theological  notes  for 
the  Emperor.  Bavaria,  too,  sent  Paumgartner  to  the  Council. 
On  all  these  there  are  excellent  notices  given.  Some 
interesting  despatches  from  Rome  are  sent  by  Cusano  to 
Maximilian,  who  was  then  trying  to  secure  his  election  as 
King  of  the  Romans,  but  was  suspected  at  Rome  of  being 
inclined  to  the  Lutherans.  Cusano  sends  all  the  gossip  and 
the  reports  current  in  society,  and  Ferdinand  is  sometimes 
annoyed  that  his  son  hears  of  things  before  he  does.  So 
Arco  finds  it  necessary  to  make  his  reports  longer  and  give 
all  the  news,  though  often  obliged  to  state  its  untrustworthy 
character.  The  ambassadors  at  Trent  gradually  began  to 
see  that  their  task  was  hopeless,  and  they  and  the  Emperor 
became  tired  of  the  work.  They  complain  (and  the  complaint 
occurs  often  enough  in  the  contemporary  despatches  of 
English  ambassadors)  that  their  salaries  were  not  paid,  and 
at  last  they  were  so  much  in  debt  as  to  be  almost  unable  to 
leave  Trent  Th^  repeatedly  notice  the  objection  of  the 
bishops  and  wealthy  clergy  to  have  residence  enforced,  ibr 
then,  as  at  a  later  time  in  England,  non-residence  was  most 
common  in  the  case  of  the  rich  livings,  two  or  more  of 
which  were  held  by  some  influential  person  who  did  not 
reside  on  either.  But  the  rising  Catholic  spirit  proved  too 
strong  for  them,  and  the  disciplinary  decrees  of  the  Council 
enabled  Cardinal  Carlo  Borromeo  (Pius  IV.  *s  nephew)  and 
others  to  carry  out  the  reform.  There  was  great  need  to 
begin  with  the  cardinals  themselves,  as  Pius  IV.  showed  by 
executing  for  his  crimes  Paul  IV.'s  nephew.  Cardinal  Carafia. 
One  leading  complaint  was  that  they  wese  app 
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young.  Leo  X.  was  made  cardinal  at  fourteen,  and  men 
despaired  of  reform  from  Paul  III.  after  they  saw  him 
appoint  his  two  grandchildren — the  one  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, the  other  sixteen — ^to  the  cardinalate.  Pius  IV.  broke 
up  the  old  Nepotism;  and  when  it  revived  afterwards,  it  was 
in  another  form. 

We  cannot  close  the  book  without  expressing  our 
satisfaction  with  the  almost  perfect  way  in  which  it  is 
edited.  The  notes  and  illustrations  are  everything  that  could 
be  wished,  and  such  as  we  should  expect  from  the  editor 
of  the  Caroiingian  Charters.  Sickel  has  also  published 
Die  Geschdftsordnung  des  Condi  von  Trient^  aus  einer 
Handschrift  des  vaticanischen  Archives^  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Council,  A.  Massarelli,  Bishop  of  Telesia.  Nor  can  we 
omit  a  word  of  praise  for  the  beautiful  printing  of  the  Roman 
type,  both  large  and  small,  which  some  German  publishers  are 
now  substituting  for  the  old  black  letter  which  other  nations 
have  given  up  long  ago.  Of  EngUsh  affairs  there  is  na- 
turally only  slight  mention  in  the  book.  Ferdinand  advised 
against  the  excommunication  of  Elizabeth,  and  interceded 
with  her  for  the  Catholic  bishops :  there  is  mention  of  a 
petition  signed  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  Of  Russia 
there  are  several  notices.  The  Pope  wished  to  invite  the 
Duke  of  Russia  ("  Moschus ")  and  the  Prince  of  Transyl- 
vania to  the  Council  The  Emperor  objected  to  both,  tjie 
latter  being  a  rebel  and  allied  with  the  Turks  against  him 
in. Hungary,  while  the  former  was  ravaging  Livonia  and 
oppressing  the  German  inhabitants  there.  It  is  curious 
that  the  Germans  in  Livonia  are  at  this  very  time  com- 
plaining of  Russian  oppression  and  appealing  to  the  Father- 
land—an  appeal  in  which  some  see  the  germ  of  the  next 
great  European  war.  The  whole  book  abounds  with  in- 
teresting matter.  We  trust  that  Sickel  may  be  soon  able 
to  publish  the  remaining  documents  to  the  close  of  Fer- 
dinand's reign  and  show  us  the  first  results  of  the  decrees 
of  the  Great  Council.  C.  W.  Boase. 


Reports  on  the  Discovery  of  Peru.— I.  Report  of  Francisco  de 
Xeres,  Secretary  to  Francisco  Pizarro  ;  II.  Report  of  Miguel 
de  Astete  on  the  Expedition  to  Pachacamac  ;  III.  Letter  of 
Hernando  Pizarro  to  the  Royal  Audience  of  Santo  Domingo  ; 
IV.  Report  of  Pedro  Sancho-on  the  Partition  of  the  Ransom  of 
Atahaallpa.  Translated  and  edited  with  Notes  and  an  Introduction 
by  Clements  R.  Markham,  C.B.  London  :  printed  for  the  Hakluyt 
Society. 

Of  the  three  (or  four)  reports  contained  in  this  volume,  the 
more  developed  and  interesting  is  certainly  Xeres'  narrative. 
Francisco  de  Xeres,  the  secretary  of  Pizarro,  wrote  his  work 
ill  i534>  when  sent  in  Spain  to  convey  the  first  load  of  gold 
and  silver  that  ever  went  from  newly  discovered .  Peru  into 
the  land  of  the  conquerors. 

As  was  very  natural  in  a  man  suddenly  thrown  into  an 
entirely  new  country,  and  understanding  nothing  or  little  of 
its  native  tongue,  Xeres  frequently  commits  blunders  when 
speaking  of  things  he  did  not  know  by  eyesight,  but  only 
from  hearsay.  I  am  not  astonished  very  much  at  minor 
improprieties'  of  words,  such  as  calliug  the  Peruvian  temples 
mosques^  in  which  error  Hernando  Pizarro  also  concurs ; 
their  doing  so  was  insomuch  the  more  obvious  that,  as  Mr. 
Markham  justly  observes,  "  the  fathers  of  the  Spanish  con- 
querors had  served  in  the  campaign  of  Granada,  and  their 
minds  were  full  of  the  things  relating  to  the  Moorish  infidels." 
But  there  are  mistakes  of  a  more  serious  nature.  Speaking 
of  Atahuallpa  and  Huascar,  Xeres  gives  of  their  origin  the 
most  extraordinary  account  He  begins  by  calling  their 
common  father  old  Cuzco,  Huascar  being  named  all  through 
young  Cuzco,  for  distinction  sake ;  and,  in  order  that  no  one 


may  consider  that  as  a  mere  slip  of  the  memory  and  doubt 
his  "  mistaking  the  Piroeos  for  a  man,"  he  affirms  that  old 
Cuzco,  our  Huayna-Kapak, 

''  was  a  native  of  a  province  called  Quito ;  bat  as  he  found  the  land 
where  he  was  encamped  to  be  pleasant,  fertile,  and  rich,  he  settled 
there,  and  gave  the  name  to  a  great  city,  where  he  lived,  which  was 

called  the  city  of  Cuzco It  is  eight  years  since  he  died,  and  he 

left  as  his  heir  a  son  of  the  same  name  as  his  own.  He  was  a  son  of 
his  legitimate  wife.  They  call  the  principal  wife,  who  is  most  loved 
by  her  husband,  legitimate.  This  son  was  older  than  Atabaliba.  The 
old  Cuzco  separated  the  province  of  Quito  from  the  rest  of  the  king- 
dom and  left  it  to  Atabaliba.  The  body  of  the  Cuzco  is  in  the  province 
of  Quito,  where  he  died,  and  his  head  was  conveyed  to  the  dty  of 
Cuzco,  where  they  hold  it  in  great  veneration,  adorning  it  with  gold 
and  silver." 

Now,  there  are  almost  as  many  blunders  as  there  are  phrases 
in  this  passage.  Huayna-Kapak  was  not  bom  at  Quito,  but 
conquered  it,  and  took  to  his  illegitimate  wife  the  daughter 
of  the  Quiteno  king,  into  whom  he  begat  Atahuallpa.  The 
legitimate  wife  was  not  that  whom  her  husband  loved  better, 
but  must  be  the  sister,  or,  at  least,  the  first  cousin,  of  the 
Ynca,  of  pure  Ynca  blood.  As  for  Huayna-Kapak's  dying 
at  Quito  and  being  mutilated  after  his  death,  in  order  that 
his  head  could  be  sent  to  Cuzco,  the  fact  is  diat  he  died  at 
Tumipampa,  and  was  thence  taken  to  Cuzco,  where  his  body 
was  discovered  by  the  licentiate  Polo  in  the  year  1559. 

Due  allowance  being  made  for  these  deficiencies,  Xeres* 
narrative  of  the  conquest  is  exceedingly  interesting.  Al- 
though it  relate  briefly  Pizarro's  early  adventures  and  first 
tentative  to  conquer  Peru,  it  really  begins  in  the  year  1530, 
when  the  author  joined  the  decisive  expedition,  and  became 
a  witness  with  his  eyes  to  the  deeds  he  narrated  so  well : — 

"  Some  portions  of  the  story,  here  and  there,  are  told  in  more  detail 
by  Herrera  and  other  compilers,  but  in  reading  their  versions  we  miss 
the  feeling  that  the  author  was  an  actor  in  the  deeds  he  narrates ;  and 
thus  in  Xeres  there  is  a  freshness  and  reality  which  no  other  published 
account  of  the  conquest  can  impart" 

The  tale  of  Atahuallpa's  judgment  and  death  will  show  to 
the  reader  the  fitness  of  this  appreciation,  at  the  same  time 
giving  a  good  specimen  of  Mr.  Markham's  manner  of  trans- 
lating. 

"  Then  the  governor,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  officers  of  his 
Majesty,  and  of  the  captains  and  persons  of  experience,  sentenced 
Atabaliba  to  death.  His  sentence  was  that,  for  the  treason  he  had 
committed,  he  should  die  by  burning,  unless  he  became  a  Chnstiatt  ; 
and  this  execution  was  for  the  securi^  of  the  Christians,  the  good  of 
the  whole  land,  and  to  secure  its  conquest  and  pacification.  For  on 
the  death  of  Atabaliba  all  his  troops  would  presently  disperse,  and 
would  not  have  the  courage  to  attack  us  or  to  obey  his  orders. 

"  They  brought  out  Atabaliba  to  execution ;  and  when  he  came  into 
the  square,  he  said  he  would  become  a  Christian.  The  governor  was 
informed,  and  ordered  him  to  be  baptized.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed  by  the  very  reverend  father  Friar  Vicente  de  Valverdc.  The 
governor  then  ordered  that  he  should  not  be  burnt,  but  that  he  should 
be  fastened  to  a  pole  in  the  open  space  and  strangled.  This  was  done, 
and  the  body  was  left  until  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  when  the 
monks,  with  the  governor  and  other  Spaniards,  conveyed  it  into  the 
church,  where  he  was  interred  with  much  solemnity,  and  with  all 
the  honours  that  could  be  shown  it  Such  was  the  end  of  this  num 
who  had  been  so  cruel  He  died  with  great  fortitude,  and  withoet 
showing  any  feeling,  saying  that  he  entrusted  his  children  to  the 
governor.  When  mey  took  his  body  to  be  buried,  there  was  load 
mourning  among  the  women  and  servants  of  his  household.  He  died 
on  Saturday,  at  the  same  hour  that  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  defeated. 
Some  said  that  it  was  for  his  sins  that  he  died  on  the  day  and  hour  that 
he  was  seized.  Thus  he  was  punished  for  the  great  evUs  and  cruelties 
that  he  had  inflicted  upon  his  vassals ;  for  all,  with  one  voice,  declare 
that  he  was  the  greatest  and  most  cruel  butcher  that  had  been  seen 
among  men ;  that  for  a  very  slig:ht  cause  he  would  destroy  a  village, 
such  as  some  trivial  fault  committed  by  a  single  man ;  and  that  ne 
killed  ten  thousand  persons,  and  held  all  the  country  by  tyranny,  so 
that  he  was  heartily  detested  by  all  the  inhabitants.  .... 

'*Now  I  wish  to  mention  a  notable  thing.  It  is  that  twenty  days 
before  that  happened,  and  before  there  were  any  tidings  of  the  army 
that  Atabaliba  had  ordered  to  be  assembled,  it  happened  that  Ata- 
baliba was  one  night  very  cheerful  with  some  Soaniaw  ^It^jurhoip  he 
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was  conversing.  Suddenly  there  appeared  a  sign  in  the  heavens,  in 
the  direction  of  Cuzco,  like  a  fiery  comet,  which  lasted  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  night.  When  Atabaliba  saw  this  sign,  he  said  that 
a  great  lord  would  very  soon  have  to  die  in  this  land." 

Xeres  had  embodied  in  his  work  Miguel  Estete*s  report  of 
"  The  Journey  made  by  el  Senor  Captain  Hernando  Pizarro, 
by  order  of  the  Governor,  his  Brother,  from  the  City  of 
Caxamalca  to  Parcama,  and  thence  to  Xauxa."  Don 
Miguel  Estete,  or  Astete,  de  Santiago,  the  inspector,  was  the 
man  who  pulled  the  Uautu  from  the  head  of  Atahuallpa 
when  he  was  dragged  out  of  his  litter.  His  narrative  is  pre- 
cious especially  when  compared  with  the  letter  directed  by 
Hernando  Pizarro  himself  "  To  the  Magnificent  Lords,  the 
Judges  of  the  Royal  Audience  of  His  Majesty,  who  reside  in 
the  City  of  Santo  Domingo."  It  was  in  Caxamalca,  a  few 
days  after  Atahuallpa's  capture,  that  Pizarro's  brother  "  re- 
ceived permission  firom  the  governor  to  go  to  a  mosque  of 
which  he  had  intelligence,  which  was  a  hundred  leagues 
away  on  the  sea-coast  in  a  town  called  Pachacamd." 
Pizarro's  expedition  had  no  less  an  object  than  the  famous 
temple  of  Pachacamac,  described  afterwards  by  Cieza  de 
Leon  and  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega.  In  his  appreciation  of  the 
Pachacamac  worship,  Mr.  Markham  differs  entirely  from  the 
commonly  received  opinion.  He  sees  no  adequate  authority 
for  such  theories  as  make  Pachacamac,  "Creator  of  the 
World,"  a  divinity  older  than  the  time  of  the  Yncas,  and  whose 
worship  the  Peruvians  of  Cuzco  adopted  from  another 
people. 

**  The  inhabitants  of  the  Peruvian  coast  called  Yuncas  by  their 
Ynca  conquerors  were  an  entirely  distinct  race  from  the  people  of  the 
Andes,  with  a  language  differing  both  in  its  vocabulary  and  gram- 
matical construction Their  gods  were  made  to  give  out  oracles, 

and  the  shrines  became  rich  and  impoitant  in  proportion  to  the  credit 
they  attained  in  forecasting  events.  Thus,  there  was  a  famous  oracle 
in  the  valley,  thence  QsWARimac,  or  "The  Speaker,"  by  the  Ynca 
conquerors ;  and  a  still  more  renowned  one  was  the  fish-god  in  the  city, 
afterwards  called  by  the  Yncas  Pachacamac^  to  which  pUgrims  resorted 
from  all  parts  of  the  coast  But  this  fish-god  was  not  Pachacamac,  nor 
was  the  word  Pachacamac  known  to  the  people  of  the  coast  before  they 
were  conquered  by  the  Yncas,  It  is  an  Ynca  word,  and  is  wholly 
foreign  to,  and  unconnected  with,  the  coast  language The  con- 
clusions I  have  formed  are  that  the  worship  of  Pachacamac,  the  Creator 
of  the  World,  was  a  part  of  the  Ynca  religious  belief,  and  that  it  was 
wholly  unconnected  with  the  coast  Indians ;  that  there  never  was  any 
temple  to  Pachacamac  at  the  place  on  the  coast  to  which  the  Yncas 
gave  that  name,  for  some  reason  now  forgotten  ;  that  the  natives  wor- 
shipped a  fish-god  there  under  a  name  now  lost,  which  became  famous' 
as  an  oracle  and  attracted  pilgrims ;  and  that,  when  the  Yncas  con- 
quered the  place,  they  raised  a  temple  to  the  sun  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill  commanding  the  city  of  the  fish-god,  whence  the  glorious  luminary 
could  be  seen  to  descend  behind  the  distdnt  horizon,  and  bathe  the 
ocean  in  floods  of  light." 

The  fourth  document  in  the  volume  is  a  mere  piece  of 
comptability,  being  a  "  Report  on  the  Distribution  of  the 
Ransom  of  Atahuallpa,  certified  by  the  Notary  Pedro  Sancho." 
It  had  been  printed  already  in  the  Vidas  de  Espanoies 
celebres,por  Don  Miguel  Jost,  Quintana ;  but  the  notes  Mr. 
Markham  has  appended  to  his  translation  give  it  a  vast 
amount  of  interest.  It  has  the  nominal  list  of  all  the  con- 
querors present  in  the  town  of  Caxamalca  on  the  i8th  of 
June  of  the  year  of  1533,  with  the  gold  and  silver  that 
«ach  one  received,  in  different  columns,  beginning  with  the 
"  Church,  90  marks  of  silver,  2220  pesos  of  gold ;  and  the  Lord 
Governor,  for  his  person,  his  interpreters,  and  horse,  2350 
marks  of  silver,  57,220  pesos  of  gold,"  down  to  Cristobal 
de  Sosa,  who  got  only  135  marks  of  silver  and  3330  pesos  of 
gold.  Mr.  Markham  has  tried  to  show  what  became  of  the 
men  named  in  the  document,  and  has  succeeded  in  tracing 
the  fortunes  of  some  of  them  to  the  moment  of  their  death. 
They  were  killed  for  the  most  part  during  the  civil  wars  which 
broke  soon  over  the  newly  conquered  kingdom  and  troubled 
its  early  days  so  much.  G.  Maspero. 


Intelligence. 

The  death  is  announced  of  M.  Roget,  Baron  de  Belloguet,  author  of 
an  Ethnoghtie  gauloise^  which  we  shall  soon  review.  Born  in  the  year 
1796,  in  the  department  of  Ilaut-Rhin,  M.  de  Belloguet  was  the  son 
of  a  cavalry  officer  who  became  general  under  the  first  Napoleon ;  and 
he  himself  made,  as  a  volunteer,  the  campaign  of  France  (181 5),  during 
which  he  was,  for  his  gallant  behaviour,  made  Chevalier  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  being  only  nineteen  years  of  age.  He  remained  in  the 
army  until  1834,  when  he  retired  from  military  service  with  the  rank 
of  chef  d'escadron,  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  historical  studies.  His 
first  works  treated  of  some  obscure  points  in  the  provincial  history  of 
Burgundy,  and  gold  medals  were  awarded  to  them  by  the  French 
Institute.  In  his  later  years  M.  de  Belloguet  directed  his  researches 
to  the  vexed  question  of  Gaulish  origins,  and  the  result  was  his  Ethno- 
ginie  gauloisc,  to  which  the  "  grand  prix  Gobert"  was  awarded  by  the 
Academic  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres.  M.  de  Belloguet  died  at 
Nice,  the  3rd  of  August 

Clermont-Ganneau  communicates  to  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions 
three  inscriptions,  found  at  Jerusalem,  of  the  Legio  X  Fretensis, 
famous  for  the  share  it  took  in  Titus*  siege,  the  last  of  which  is  inge- 
niously restored,  but  he  makes  a  forced  application  of  it  to  illustrate  me 
dispute  as  to  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  He  would  correct  the 
text  of  the  Notitia  Dignitatum^  which  speaks  of  "Praefectus  Legionis 
decimae  Fretensis  Ailae  "  ( =  Elath,  on  the  Red  Sea)  by  reading  Aeliae^ 
i.e.  Jerusalem,  then  called  by  the  Romans  Aelia  CapitoUna, 

K.  KliipfePs  Geschichie  der  deutscken  Einheitsbcsirebungen  bis  zu  ihrer 
Erfullung^  1848-187 1  (erster  Band ;  Berlin,  1872),  is  an  excellent  con- 
tinuation of  a  very  good  book  by  the  same  authpr :  Die  deutschen  Ein- 
hatsbestrebungen  in  ihrem  geschichtlichen  ZusammcnAang{Lei^z\gy  1853). 
Tlie  author,  who,  in  his  South  German  position,  has  been  for  many 
years  a  staunch  and  faithful  supporter  of  German  unity,  hails  the  present 
fulfilment  of  the  ideal  of  his  youth  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  He 
has  taken  up  the  work  once  more  with  the  year  1848,  being  able  to 
give  a  much  fuller  and  riper  account  of  the  exploded,  yet  nevertheless 
fruitful,  endeavours  of  that  stormy  period  of  German  politics.  Kliipfel 
is  a  master  of  lucid  arrangement  and  sober  judgment,  disdaining  all 
unnecessary  trammels  and  matters  of  minor  importance  in  a  book  chiefly 
destined  for  political  instruction.  His  work  proves  again  how  much  a 
sound  and  honest  literature  in  favour  of  an  indivisible  German  govern- 
ment has  obtained  the  upper  hand  over  the  scared  defenders  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  single  states  and  their  lame  and  loose  confederation. 
Foreigners  who  wish  to  inform  themselves  in  the  history  of  the  national 
mind  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  will  not  easily  meet  with 
a  better  guide. 

The  newest  volume  of  Ranke's  Collected  Works,  viz.  vol.  xxiv.,  offers 
the  first  instalment  of  dissertations  and  essa3rs,  either  originally  written 
for  a  periodical,  which  the  author  edited  for  a  short  time  about  forty 
years  ago,  or  read  in  the  Royal  Academy  at  Berlin.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  these  essays  deal  with  Prussian  history,  the  memoirs  of  Baron 
de  PoUnitz,  and  the  Marchioness  Wilhelmina  of  Bayreuth,  with  one  of 
the  historical  works  and  the  correspondence  of  Frederic  the  Great  with 
William  IV.,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  George  II. 
Two  essays,  however,  are  of  a  more  general  bearing,  especially  the  first, 
treating  about  the  great  powers,  France,  England,  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Prussia,  in  their  relation  to  the  French  revolution — a  consummate 
and  highly  finished  sketch  by  a  master  hand.  The  second  discusses  the 
chief  politicid  theories  of  modem  ages,  those  of  the  Jesuits  as  well  as 
the  doctrine  of  absolute  sovereignty  of  temporal  government.  In  the 
appendix  is  found  a  clever  speech  in  Latin  :  **De  historiae  et  politices 
cognationc  atque  discrimine  Oratio,"  delivered  by  Ranke  in  1836, 
when  taking  possession  of  his  chair  in  the  university  of  Berlin. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  historical  commission  at  Munich 
.progress  was  reported  of  several  of  the  society's  publications.  The 
most  important  of  them  for  the  ensuing  year  will  be  the  beginning  of  a 
Biographia  Germanica,  a  biographical  cyclopaedia  for  Germany,  of  which 
a  couple  of  volumes,  containing  letters  A  and  B,  are  ready  for  the  press, 
thanks  to  their  indefatigable  editor.  Dr.  von  Liliencron,  to  whom 
the  great  collection  of  the  historical  poems  of  Germany  had  been 
entrusted  by  the  commission  some  years  ago. 


New  Publications. 


Bayer,  Dr.  Vict.  Do  Historia  Friderici  III.  Imperatoris  d.  Enea 
Silvio  de'  Piccolomini.  Eine  kritische  Studie_zur  Geschichte  Kaiser 
Friedrichs  III.     Prag  :  Tempsky. 

BONITZ,  Herm.  Zur  Erinnerune  an  Friedrich  Adolf  Trendelenborg. 
(Academy  Reprint.)    Berlin :  Diimmler.  -        r^r^r^io 
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Droysen,  Joh.  Gust.  Ueber  eine  Flagschrift  von  1743.  (Academy 
Reprint.)     Berlin  :  Diimmler. 

FoNTES  Rerum  Bohemicarum.  Tom.  I.  Vitae  Sanctorum.  Fasc.  3. 
Prag  :  Gr^gr  u.  Dattel. 

Freeman,  E.  A.    General  Sketch  of  European  History.    Macmillan. 

Frind,  Canon.  Ant.  Die  Kirchengescbichte  Bohmens  im  Allgemeinen 
u.  m.  besond.  Bcziehg.  auf  die  jetzige  Leltmeritzer  Diocese.  Nach 
den  verlassigsten  Qudlen  bearb.  3.  Bd.  Die  Kirchengescbichte 
Bohmens  in  der  Husitenzeit.  Mit  e.  Copie  der  Karte  Bohmens  v. 
Nic.  Claudianus.    Prag  :  Tempsky. 

Gadeke,  A.  Das  Tagebuch  d.  Grafen  Ferd.  Bonaventura  v.  Harrach 
wahrend  seines  Aufenthaltes  am  spanischen  Hofe  in  den  Jahren 
1697-1698.     Wien  :  Gerold's  Sohn. 

HUTZELMANN,  Dr.  Christ.  Angriffe  Frankreichs  auf  Elsass  u.  Loth- 
ringen.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  dieser  beiden  Reichslande. 
Niimberg  :  J.  L.  Schmid. 

Lechler,  G.  V.  Tohann  WicUf  und  die  Urgeschichte  der  Reformat 
tion.     Leipzig  :  Fleischer. 

Regesta  Diplomatica  nee  non  Epistolaria  Bohemiae  et  Moraviae. 
Pars  n.  Ann.  1253-1310.  Opera  Ph.  D.  Joseph!  Emler.  Vol.  L 
Prag  :  Gregr  u.  Dattel. 

Reliquiae  Tabb.  Terrae  Regni  Bohemiae  anno  mdxli  igne  con- 
sumpt.     Ed.  J.  Joseph.  Emler.     Tom.  II.     Prag  :  Gregr  u.  Dattel. 

WiESELER,  F.  Commentatio  de  vario  usu  tridentis  apud  Populos  vett 
imprimis  ap.  Graecos.  et  Romanos.    Gottingen :  Dietrich. 


Philology. 

Dr.  VoUanazm's  Qreek  and  Roman  Ithetorio.  [£>ie  Rhetorik  der 
Griecfun  und  Romtr.  In  systematischer  Uebersicht  dargestellt  von 
Dr.  Richard  Volkmann,  Gymnasial-Director  in  Jauer.]  Berlin : 
H.  Ebeling  and  C.  Plahn. 

The  very  importance  of  Technical  Rhetoric  for  the  ancients 
has  in  one  way  interfered  with  modern  appreciation  of  their 
work  in  that  field.  For  at  least  six  centuries  after  Aristotle 
the  theory  of  Rhetoric  went  on  being  elaborated  or  refined. 
Its  place  in  a  liberal  education  and  its  bearing  on  practical 
life  not  only  drew  to  it  a  host  of  special  students,  but  led 
men  who  took  all  knowledge  for  their  province  to  feel  at 
least  a  condescending  interest  in  its  development  "  It  is 
base  to  be  silent,  and  let  Isokrates  talk."  A  few  leading 
principles  of  Rhetoric  were  early  seen,  and  the  ground-plan 
of  an  art  was  laid  down ;  but,  when  this  had  been  done,  an 
enormous,  amount  of  ingenuity  and  acuteness  continued  to 
be  spent  ia  stating  and  re-stating  these  principles  from  new 
points  of  view,  in  dividing  and  subdividing  the  ground 
according  to  new  schemes,  in  devising  new  and  more  subtle 
terminologies.  "  The  ancient  Rhetoric,"  says  Dr.  Volkmann, 
"  is  no  capricious  medley  of  unmeaning,  pedantic  rules,  but 
a  system  in  the  highest  degree  simple  and  convenient,  .  .  . 
clear,  and  easy  to  survey."  This  is  true  in  the  sense  that  a 
few  general  conceptions  may  be  traced  in  different  forms 
through  all  the  technical  writings,  and  that  (as  Dr.  Volk- 
mann*s  book  proves)  it  is  possible  to  give  the  net  result  of 
these  writings  in  a  compact  shape.  But  on  the  otlier  hand 
it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  principles  of  ancient  Rhe- 
toric came  to  be  overlaid  by  a  mass  of  niles  and  techni- 
calities which  may  fairly  be  called  pedantic — the  result  of 
ingenuity  accumidated  where  exactness  was  impossible. 
Ernesti's  lexicons,  books  on  special  periods  such  as  SpengeVs 
Swaywy^  HrjQfQsvy  or  commentaries  on  individual  technicists, 
have  hitlieito  been  the  chief  helps  for  students  of  the  subject 
Following  up  his  work  published  in  1865,  Hermagpras ;  or 
tJie  Elements  of  Rketoricy  Dr.  Volkmann  gives  in  his  present 
l&ook  a  complete  digest  of  Greek  and   Roman   Rhetoric. 


He  has  not  brought  into  special  prominence  any  one  autho- 
rity or  group  of  authorities,  or  any  one  period,  but  has  sought 
to  reduce  under  certain  heads  the  entire  lore  of  the  subject 
He  takes  like  account  (for  instance)  of  Anaximenes  and 
Aristotle  in  the  earlier  age,  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian  in  the 
middle,  of  Hermogenes  and  Apsines  in  the  later.  His  book 
is  a  handbook,  serving  two  purposes — the  interpretation  of 
the  technicists  and  the  illustration  of  the  orators. 

The  difficulty  of  such  an  attempt  consists  first  of  all  in 
this,  that  the  systems  of  different  writers  vary  not  merely  in 
details  but  also  in  the  manner  of  viewing  or  applymg  prin- 
ciples and  in  the  partition  of  the  whole  field  of  Rhetoric 
For  instance,  Aristotle  made  the  provinces  of  Rhetoric  to  be 
Invention,  Expression,  and  Arrangement  Theophrastus 
added  Delivery  (uTrdicpto-is).  Mnemonics  come  in  as  a  fifth 
part  in  later  systems,  The  doctrine  of  the  oraocts  is  limited 
by  some  writers  to  "  causes  "  (wro^ecrctv),  extended  by  others 
to  theses ;  the  general  topics  of  the  entihymeme  are  classified 
on  several  radically  different  plans.  Dr.  Volmann's  method 
in  such  cases  is  to  give  a  prefatory  notice  of  the  various  dif- 
ferent arrangements,  and  then  to  take  for  closer  treatment 
and  illustration  the  arrangement  which  he  thinks  best  His 
book,  then,  is  much  more  than  a  compilation  :  it  is  an  effort 
to  bring  out  of  systems  differing  in  more  or  less  important 
respects  the  ground-ideas  common  to  all ;  to  set  these  in  the 
clearest  light ;  and  to  illustrate  them  by  examples.  He  dis- 
poses his  materials  under  five  heads :  i.  Invention ;  2. 
Arrangement;  3.  Expression;  4.  Memory;  5.  Delivery — 
the  province  of  Invention  being  subdivided  ajs  it  concerns 
Forensic,  Deliberative,  or  Epideictic  speaking. 

The  first  special  point  to  be  noticed  in  Dr.  Volkmann's 
book  is  his  explanation  and  analysis  of  the  orao-as  (pp.  23- 
63).  His  original  and  peculiar  merit  here  consists  in  the 
clearness  with  which  he  points  out  the  one  great  source  of 
confusions  and  discrepancies  in  the  technical  writers  on  this 
subject  The  elements  of  the  oracris,  the  canstitutio  or 
status  causae  J  are  an  affirmation  and  a  denial :  the  oroats  is 
the  question  at  issue  as  it  arises  on  the  first  conflict  of  oppo- 
site assumptions.  Hence  it  is  only  a  forensic  speech  which 
can  properly  be  said  to  have  a  status^  and  this  status  is 
always  determined  by  the  accused,  never  by  the  accuser. 
A  deliberative  or  epideictic  speech  cannot  properiy  be  said 
to  have  a  status^  since  there  is  no  need  to  "  constitute "  at 
the  outset  the  question  under  discussion.  Most  of  the 
ancient  writers  on  Rhetoric  missed  this  distinction.  Cicero 
and  Quintilian  give  a  status  to  every  quaestio  duUiSj  de- 
liberative or  epideictic  as  well  as  forensic,  and  so  Hermo- 
genes to  his  TroAiTuca  ^rjn^fjLaTo,  Again,  Dr.  Volkmann 
shows  very  well  how  the  classification  of  oracrcfls  is  not  a 
barren  pedantry,  but  has  a  direct  practical  use  for  the  criti- 
cism of  oratory.  By  way  of  example,  he  defines  the  ornrts 
(TToxaxrruc^  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  Z>e  Falsa  Lega- 
Hone;  and  then,  applying  this  definition,  estimates  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  speech  as  an  argument  and  as  a  work 
of  art 

His  account  of  the  rhetorical  syllogism  and  of  the  technical 
terms  connected  with  it  is  another  instance  of  clear  and 
concise  statement  "  Enthymeme,"  as  he  says,  was  origin- 
ally the  general  name  for  the  rhetorical  syllogism,  whether 
formally  complete  (i>.  consisting  of  three  propositions)  or 
incomplete ;  but  as  the  rhetorical  syllogism  is  often  incom- 
plete, the  enthymeme  came,  after  Aristotle's  time,  to  be 
defined  simply  as  a  shortened  syllogism  {e,g.  Quint  v.  10, 
§  3) ;  and  then  "epicheireme"  became  the  term  for  the  coia- 
plete,  as  opposed  to  the  incomplete,  rhetorical  syllogism. 
It  might  have  been  worth  while,  in  illustration  of  this,  to 
have  referred  to  Aristotle's  statement  (RAet.  L  2)  that  the 
enthymeme  is  a  syllogism  li  oj*^f[^v  rg  ^^^^f^^ft'^' 
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rwuiv  ^  i$  &y  a  irpoiros  <ruAAoyur/«os.  The  iroXXdjcvs  here 
seems  often  to  have  puzzled  commentators  who  had  in  mind 
the  ^r/i?r  definition  of  the  enthymeme  as  a  shortened  syllo- 
gism. This  may  be  seen  by  looking  at  a  note  on  the  pas- 
sage in  Parsons'  commentary  (Oxford,  1836),  where  it  is 
suggested  that  ikarramw  possibly  refers  to  the  number  of 
words  in  which  the  enthymeme  is  stated. 

In  the  second  division  of  his  book.  Dr.  Volkmann  notices 
the  comparative  neglect  of  Arrangement  by  the  technicists. 
Invention  or  Expression  were  at  first  the  only  recognised 
provinces;  and  even  Aristotle,  though  professing  to  treat 
Arrangement  separately  {Rh.  iii.  cc.  13-19),  virtually  leaves 
the  province  of  Invention  only  in  one  part  of  c,  17. 
Dr.  Volkmann  takes  the  oiMovo/ua  of  Dionysius  as  the 
basis  of  this  part  of  his  work,  and  examines  it  under 
its  three  subdivisions  —  {a)  rofio  proper  —  general  rules 
about  the  marshalling  oi  arguments;  {p)  Sid^co-is,  —  a 
minute  analysis  of  the  varieties  of  each  status  causae; 
{c)  iiepycuTia — ^the  elaboration  of  proofs,  for  which  Dr.  Volk- 
mann refers  back  to  the  sections  on  the  llirr€xyoL  TTMrrcis 
(pp.  207,  f ). 

In  the  third  division  of  the  book — that  relating  to  Ex- 
pression— Dr.  Volkmann  has  achieved  the  formidable  task 
of  defining  and  illustrating  the  principal  tropes  and  figures 
known  to  ancient  Rhetoric;  and  has  stated  clearly  the 
essential  difference,  often  overlooked,  between  rpoiros  and 
oX^/Mi :  the  trope  is  concerned  with  particular  words  used  in 
an  abnormal  sense ;  the  figure  is  concerned  with  groups  of 
words  used  in  their  normal  sense  for  the  artificial  expression 
of  a  thought :  so  that — according  to  a  neat  saying  quoted  by 
Dr.  Volkmann  from  one  of  the  late  rhetoricians — a  trope  is 
to  a  figure  as  a  barbarism  to  a  solecism. 

The  special  diflftculty  of  Dr.  Volkmann's  task  lay  in  its 
first  part,  the  topic  of  Invention :  it  is  here  that  his  grasp  of 
the  whole  subject  is  best  seen,  and  that  the  help  which  he 
gives  is  worth  most  But  the  other  parts  have  been  worked 
out  with  no  less  care  and  thoroughness.  The  book  is 
what  it  aims  at  being,  and  what  did  not  exist  before — a 
complete  handbook  of  Greek  and  Roman  Rhetoric. 

R,  C  Jebb. 


Ck>nJngton'a  PeniuB.  [Persms ;  with  a  Translation  and  Commentary 
by  Conington.]  Edited  by  H.  Nettleship.  Oxford :  Clarendon 
Press  Series. 

In  some  respects  this  posthumous  vc^ume  is  even  more 
delightful  than  the  great  edition  of  Vergil.  The  charm  of 
that  was  the  way  in  which  the  anxious  delicacy  of  the  editor 
reflected  one  whole  side  of  Vergil  which  had  never  been 
adequately  brought  out  before^  But  Vergil  and  the  Vergilian 
literature  are  too  extensive  a  subject  to  be  presented  as  a 
whole  at  the  present  day,  especially  by  a  scholar  so  scrupu- 
lously thorough  as  Mr.  Conington,  who  could  never  leave 
a  liue  of  investigation  without  exhausting  it  Persius  is  not 
too  vast  to  be  studied  on  all  sides,  and  Mr.  Conington  had 
enough  in  common  with  him  to  appreciate  him,  while  his 
uniform  suavity  and  sanity  form  a  complementary  contrast 
to  the  terse  obscurities  and  the  abrupt  refinements  of  the 
poet  of  Volaterrae. 

The  introductory  lecture  on  the  life  and  writings  of 
Persius  brings  together  very  pleasantly  what  is  known  of  the 
satirist,  with  many  ingenious  aperfus  on  the  origin  and 
development  of  Roman  satire.  It  may  be  a  question 
whether,  as  Persius  always  writes  in  the  tone  of  a  man 
perfectly  at  ease  under  the  imperial  system,  it  was  worth 
while  to  repeat  dprqpos  of  Pershis*  stoicism  the  usual  un- 
sifted commonplaces  about  the  antagonism  of  the  porch 
to  the  empire ;  and — ^though  it  is  undeniably  plausible  and 


suggestive  to  compare  Roman  satire  as  an  advance  upon 
Greek  comedy  with  the  great  progress  achieved  in  general 
literature  when  prose  detached  itself  from  poetry — we 
could  have  wished  the  suggestion  accompanied  by  an  explicit 
acknowledgment  that  there  are  no  groimds  aesthetic  or 
historical  for  placing  Roman  satire,  or  any  other  satire,  on  a 
level  with  Greek  comedy;  that  the  greater  richness  of 
content  in  comedy  always  must  outweigh  anything  that 
has  been  gained  in  force  in  satire.  Still  the  point  is  an 
interesting  one,  and  Latin  literature  is  so  generally  depre- 
ciated that  it  may  have  been  better  not  to  encumber  the 
suggestion  with  reserves*  Another  suggestion  which  we 
hope  to  see  carried  further  is  that  Persius  was  a  deliberate 
and  direct  imitator  not  only  of  Horace,  but  of  Lucilius. 

The  translation  is  simply  admirable..  Mr.  Conington 
has  kept  all  Persius'  point  and  condensation,  aU  his  dry 
humour  and  his  chastened  geniality.  He  is  sufficiendy 
like  him  to  give  a  triumphant  answer  to  the  question 
whether  he  is  worth  reading  apart  from  his  difficulties ;  and 
where  he  is  unlike  him,  it  is  because  he  improves  upon  him, 
and  attains  to  the  uniform  level  of  poignant  refinement 
which  Persius  pursued  through  so  much  quaintness  and 
aflfectation.  Of  course  neither  the  translation  nor  the  com- 
mentary are  to  be  taken  as  representing  the  final  views  of 
the  author,  though  the  first  thoughts  of  Professor  Conington 
were  riper  than  the  third  thoughts  of  many  men.  Perhaps 
the  most  ingenious  new  interpretations  are  on  i.  85,  which 
is  connected  with  Hor.  i.  s.  10,  28,  as  follows  :  "  Even  the 
eloquence  of  the  bar,  to  which  Horace  would  point  as  a 
genuine  unaffected  thing,  has  caught  the  taint;  even  our 
Pediases  talk  like  schoolboys  and  pedants ; "  and  vi  1 1  : 
"So  says  Ennins'  brain  when  he  had  been  roused  from 
dreaming  himself  Maeonides  Quintus  developed  out  of  Pytha- 
goras* peacock,"  as  if  Ennius  called  himself  Homer  in 
addition  to  his  own  name  Quintus ;  as  Mr.  Conington  points 
out,  if  the  traditional  explanation  that  Ennius  was  five 
transmigrations  off  the  peacock  were  correct,  we  ought  to 
have  had  ab  instead  of  ex.  The  comment  on  i.  124, 
Fallere  Eupolidem^  which  is  explained  as  "  pallere  pallorem 
Eupokdeum,"  is  certainly  ingenious ;  but  we  hardly  see  why 
the  analogy  of  sahbata  pcUles^  v.  184,  should  have  been  so 
emphatically  rejected.  Nor  is  the  difficult  passage,  iL  18-20, 
quite  satisfactorily  treated.  The  traditional  reading  and 
explanation  were  quite  satisfactory  from  a  literary  point  of 
view..  "What  is  your  view  of  Jupiter?  Should  you  care 
now  to  put  him  above  anybody  ?  " — ^**  Above  whom  ?  " — 
"WeH  above  Staius;  why  bear  you,  any  doubt  about  it? 
which  of  them,  is  the  most  desiraJDle  judge,  adod  the  fittest 
gjyiasdian  for  a  lot  of  orphan  boys  ? ''  If  this  is  rejected  on 
the  grounds  that  there  is  more  MS.  authority  for  "  cuinam  ?" 
— "  Cuinam  V  than,  for  "  cuiquam  ?" — "  Cuinam"  and  that  no 
Roman  poet  could  have  used  "  ^uis  "  with  a  comparative  for 
"  which  of  the  two ;"  it  would  surely  be  better  to  give  v.  20  to 
the  interlocutor  that  the  connection  might  be,  "  Can  you  hesi- 
tate about  putting  Jupiter  first  ? '' — "  Why,  Staius  is  a  most 
respectable  man ;  who  more  so  ?  " — "  Well,  then,  if  you  have 
much  confidence  in  him,  go  and  tell  him  what  youVe  just  told 
Jupiter."  On  iii.  25,  it  is  at  least  a  question  worth  discussing 
whether  purum  et  sine  labe  salinum  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  Juvenal,  x.  19,  Fauca  licet  portes  argenti  vasculapuri^  so 
that  the  sense  would  be,  "  You've  a  tidy  htde  stock  of  com 
and  a  tidy  little  salt-cellar,  no  chasing  on  it  and  no  stain  either." 
V.  33, /^^  candidus  undw,  is  translated,  "  the  yet  unsullied 
shield  of  my  gown ;"  of  course  the^^/  is  a  license,  not  an  over- 
sight, but  as  the  translation  was  in  prose,  it  is  to  be  willed 
that  the  coinmentaiy  had  indicated  the  fact  for  the  benefit 
of  tyio&  vi  64,  minui  mihi  is  not  quite  clearly  explained  in> 
the  commentary,  and  over-explained  in  the  translation ;  th6r 
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sense  surely  is  not,  "  I  have  robbed  myself  for  myself,"  but, 
"the  diminution  only  affects  me" — [not  you,  who  never  pos- 
sessed the  undiminished  total].  It  is  curious  that  none  of 
the  commentators  have  quoted  from  Aeschylus,  Fr.  371,  o? 
T€  arevayfioi  T(av  iroviav  ipetcTfjuiiTa,  which  is  almost  certainly 
directly  or  indirectly  the  original  of  L  78,  Antiopa  aerumnis 
cor  luctificabiU  fulta. 

It  may  seem  ungracious  to  criticise  what  has  evidently 
been  a  labour  of  love,  but  it  is  to  be  wished  that  in  a  second 
edition  some  errors  of  the  press  may  be  corrected,  and  one 
or  two  obvious  incompletenesses  either  supplied  or  removed  \ 
e,  £.  vi,  II,  we  have  the  following:  "  Homer's  revelations, 
however,  turned  on  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  he  having 
been  a  peacock  at  one  stage  of  the  process  (note  on  ProL 
3)  " ;  where  there  is  not  a  word  about  peacocks.  Is  it  barely 
possible  that  Mr.  Conington  suspected  an  allusion  to  the 
fable  of  the  daw  and  peacock  at  Prol.  13  ? 

G.  A.  SiMCOX. 

Yooabulary  and  Handbook  of  the  Chinese  Language.  Romanised 
in  the  Mandarin  Dialect.  In  Two  Volumes.  By  Rev.  Justus  Doo- 
little.     Vol.  I.     Foochow. 

If  the  frequent  appearance  of  Chinese  dictionaries.  Vocabu- 
laries, and  grammars  be  a  proof  of  an  increasing  interest 
among  European  students  in  the  language  of  China,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  taste  must  be  fast  developing.  A  few  years  ago 
the  number  of  Chinese-English  or  Chinese-French  diction- 
aries in  existence  might  have  been  counted  on  the  fingers  of 
one  hand ;  now  as  many  are  published  each  year.  Some 
of  these,  as  may  be  supposed,  might,  for  all  die  practical 
good  they  are  likely  to  be  to  students,  as  well  have  remained 
impublished,  but  from  most  there  is  something  new  to  be 
learned,  and  these  will  at  least  form  valuable  aids  to  the 
fiiture  compiler  of  the  dictionary  which  will  be  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  future  what  Morrison's  great  work  has  been 
to  the  past  generation  of  learners.  The  work  before  us  is 
undoubtedly  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  latter  category.  The 
information  it  contains  is  considerable,  and  though  exception 
might  be  taken  to  the  somewhat  loose  style  in  which  the 
materials  are  put  together  in  its  pages,  it  will  doubtless  prove 
itself  to  be  of  valuable  assistance  to  beginners  in  Chinese. 
Its  author  has  availed  himself  of  the  results  of  the  labours 
of  former  workers  in  the  same  field,  and  has  been  able  to 
supplement  the  matter  furnished  by  them  by  a  carefiil  per- 
sonal study  of  the  language  extending  over  many  years. 
Mr.  Doolittle  divides  his  work  into  three  parts.  The  first, 
the  only  one  which  is  now  before  us,  consists  of  the  vocabu- 
lary proper,  and  is  complete  in  itself.  Its  author  tells  us  that 
it  contains  more  than  175,000  Chinese  characters  in  over 
66,000  expressions  from  which  all  local  phrases  have  been 
strictly  excluded.  The  second  part  contains  a  number  of 
clauses  and  phrases  alphabetically  arranged,  relating  to  a 
large  variety  of  subjects,  among  which  are  to  be  found 
many  popular  proverbial  and  classical  expressions.  And 
in  the  third  part  are  collected  lists  and  tables  of  terms  and 
phrases  contributed  in  answer  to  the  invitation*  of  the  author 
by  members  of  the  consular  and  customs  services,  and 
missionaries,  resident  in  China.  Of  this  last  part  we  can 
speak  only  from  the  information  conveyed  to  us  in  the 
preface  to  his  present  volume,  and  if  the  plan  there  pro- 
posed be  carefully  carried  out,  the  result  will  doubtless 
prove  a  great  gain  to  students  of  the  language.  One  great 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  every  learner  of  Chinese  is 
the  difficulty  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  numerous 
varieties  of  style  and  expressions  peculiar  to  the  different 
branches  of  the  literature.  For  instance,  a  student  who  had 
devoted  his  attention  entirely  to  the  Buddhist  works  of 
China  would  be  sorely  puzzled  were  he  asked  to  translate 


a  passage  from  the  writings  of  a  classical  author,  and  in 
like  manner  one  conversant  only  with  the  latter  style  would 
be  quite  unqualified  to  render,  at  the  moment,  the  meaning 
of  a  document  written  in  the  modern  epistolary  style.  The 
advantage  therefore  of  having  a  vocabulary  which  shall  em- 
brace terms  and  phrases  variously  common  to  the  different 
styles  is  obvious. 

The  nature  of  the  contents  of  this  part  of  Mr.  Doolittle*s 
work  will  of  necessity  preserve  it  from  one  fault  which, 
were  we  inclined  to  carp,  we  should  find  with  the  present 
volume ;  we  mean  the  extreme  redundancy  of  the  common 
Chinese  equivalents  of  the  English  words.  For  instance, 
under  the  heading  "  Day "  and  "  Days,"  he  gives  us  no 
fewer  than  twenty-two  phrases,  most  of  which  might  have 
been  left  to  the  intelligence  of  students  enlightened  by 
other  pages  of  the  vocabulary.  This  fault,  however,  is  one 
of  which  beginners  are  not  likely  to  complain. 

Robert  K.  Douglas. 


Intelligence. 

University  College,  London,  has  recently  set  an  example  which 
certain  venerable  but  inert  institutions  in  this  country  would  do  well  to 
follow.  The  brochure  (of  17  pages)  before  us  contains  three  "  Profes- 
sorial Dissertations  for  1871-72,  written  on  the  model  of  the  German 
''Programmes,"  to  which  all  serious  students  are  so  deeply  indebted. 
The  mathematical  contribution  of  Professor  Henrici,  "On  the  Con- 
struction of  Cardboard  Models  of  Surfaces  of  the  Second  Order,"  cannot 
be  more  than  mentioned  here.  Professor  Robinson  Ellis  examines 
sundry  passages  in  Propertius,  and  criticizes  at  some  length  the  couplet 
iL  2,  II-I2:  **  Mercurio  satis  fertur  Boebeidos  undis  Virgineum  Brimo 
conposuisse  latus" — where  he  pronounces  the  reading  sais  both  metrically 
and  historically  defensible,  though  the  harshness  of  the  asyndeton  leads 
him  to  conjecture  scttius.  Professor  Key's  discussion  **  On  Latin  Words 
commenciue  with  an  F^  especially  ferrumeny  ferruminare,  as  standing 
in  Lexicons,  involves  the  interesting  result  that  ferumen  (for  this  seems 
to  be  the  true  orthography)  is  immediately  related  Xq  fernuntum^  as 
tegumen  is  to  tegmen ;  and  that  the  word  was  first  used  of  the  effer- 
vescent mass  seen  in  the  slaking  of  lime  for  the  purpose  of  making 
mortar,  and  so  came  eventually  to  signify  mortar.  Let  us  add  that 
some  valuable  remarks  on  Plautus  are  incidentally  introduced. 

In  a  meeting  held  some  time  ago  by  the  leading  Greeks  of  London 
under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Peter  Armeni  Braila,  the  Greek  ambas- 
sador, a  considerable  sum  was  subscribed  towards  the  realisation  of  a 
plan  highly  honourable  to  the  Greek  nation.  Committees  have  been 
formed  at  Marseilles  and  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  remains 
of  Adamantios  Koraes,  the  founder  of  the  present  literary  dialect  of 
Greece,  from  Paris  to  the  native  soil  of  Hellas,  and  of  reprinting 
and  distributing  his  editions  and  works  (which  have  now  become  very 
scarce).  We  consider  the  first  part  of  this  plan  as  an  act  of  piety 
deserving  of  the  greatest  praise,  but  are  even  more  rejoiced  at  the 
second  part,  which  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  nation  at  large.  We,  how- 
ever, wish  that  the  committee  should  appoint  a  numl^  of  scholars, 
qualified  to  superintend  the  reprints  of  Koraes*  editions,  and  that  the 
results  of  modem  criticism  should  be  made  available  for  these  reprints. 
It  would  be  an  illusion  to  assume  that  the  Koraes*  editions  of  IsociateSy 
Strabo,  and  Plutarch,  were  absolutely  perfect ;  nay,  admirable  as  the 
notes  are,  the  texts  of  these  editions  leave  very  much  to  be  desired.  It 
would  not  be  wise  to  put  into  the  hands  of  young  studious  Greeks  antt- 
quated  texts  of  some  of  their  best  writers.  The  text  of  Koraes'  original 
editions  might  be  kept,  but  the  deviations  of  the  best  critical  editions  of 
our  time  should  be  aidded  in  foot-notes,  and  brief  discussions  might 
elucidate  the  reasons  and  different  merits  of  each  reading.  We  hope 
that  the  committee  will  take  this  point  into  consideration,  otherwise 
they  will  not  be  acting  in  the  spirit  of  Koraes  himself,  who  was  a 
true  scholar  and  critic,  and  who,  could  he  return  to  the  tvm  ¥€Kpol 
(as  Aristophanes  has  it),  would  not  claim  for  his  works  the  halo  of 
infallibility. 

Mr.  £.  Legrand  has  recently  added  to  his  Monutntnts  pour  servir  h 
V Etude  de  la  Langut  nhhelUnique  the  "  editio  princeps  '*  of  the  curious 
poem,  Tfpi  Tov  y4poi>ro5  rod  ^povlfiov  MovT(oKovp€fi4yov,  in  384  trochaic 
lines,  with  a  beginning  in  politic  lines.  The  notes  are  excellent,  and 
contain  some  valuable  coutnbutions  by  that  excellent  scholar  Mr.  George 
Wyndham,  to  whom  we  owe  also  a  learned  commentaiy  on  M.  L^rrand^s 
second  edition  of  the  *lvTopla  TayucwUpa. 

M.  C.  Sathas'  Mtaauoyiitii  Bi/SXio^^mf  has  now  progressed  to  the  third 
volume.  It  will  also  contain  a  large  mediaeval  epic  poem  recently  dis- 
covered at  Trapezunt,  and  of  whidi  the  poem  entitled  *H  'Awve/i^pto-is 
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(Wagner's  Mediaeval  Texis^  i.  p.  xxii,  sqq.)  turns  out  to  be  merely  a 
ingment.  The  new  discovery  promises  to  be  very  important,  the  poem 
amounting  to  something  like  3000  lines.  M.  Biidinger's  conjecture  as 
to  the  hero  of  the  poem  'H  ^Ayayv^puris,  can  be  shown  to  be  quite 
unfounded. 

Sanskrit  Manusoripts. — Dr.  G.  Biihler  has  issued,  for  the  Bombay 
Government,  the  second  and  third  fasciculi  of  his  Catalogue  of  Sanskrit 
MSS,  from  the  private  libraries  of  Gujarftt,  the  former  including  1339, 
Che  later  728,  separate  MSS.  Of  those  of  No.  2,  214  belong  to  the 
Purdnas,  among  which  appear  the  following  new  names  :  Aditya^ 
Aufanasa^  Kalki,  Kdpila,  Clua^tfa^  Durvasasa,  Pdrdfara,  Puru- 
shottamay  Mdnava^  Afdhifvara^  Vdruna,  Sdrasvatt,  Sdmba  and  Saura 
Purdnas.  Next  come  238  MSS.  belonging  to  78  different  Mdhdt- 
myast  many  of  which  Dr.  BUhler  thinks  will  be  useful  for  the  student 
of  the  geoeraphy  of  Gujarit.  The  heading,  **Rdmdyana  and  Mahd- 
bhdrata;'  mcludes  137  MSS.;  "Artificial  Poems,"  252  MSS.  The 
last-mentioned  division  includes  many  works  made  known  for  the  first 
time  by  this  list ;  though  Dr.  Biihler  doubts  whether  any  of  the  new 
discoveries  will  prove  to  be  of  any  great  importance,  as  they  seem 
worthy  to  belong  to  the  modern  sectarian  and  court  poets  of  Gujarat 
and  the  adjacent  provinces.  The  chief  value  of  the  list,  he  thinks, 
will  consist  in  the  numerous  old  and  very  good  MSS.  of  the  great 
classical  works,  and  of  their  commentaries.  A  complete  exploration 
of  the  Jaina  libraries  may  perhaps  furnish  some  of  the  older  poetical 
works  which  are  now  only  known  by  name.  A  recovery  of  this  kind 
was  that  of  Bana's  Chandikdfatakay  noticed  by  Dr.  Biihler  in  the 
Indian  Antiquary  of  April  last.  The  next  division,  "Dramatic 
Poetry,"  contains  125  MSS.  of  36  different  works;  that  of  "Fables 
and  Tales  "  includes  10  works  in  39  MSS.  Finally,  there  are  29  MSS. 
under  the  heading  "Historical  Poems  and  Pieces,"  among  which 
Bina's  Sriharshacharita  is  important  The  MS.  breaks  off  in  the 
eighth  or  last  canto  of  the  poem.  The  third  part  contains,  on  gram- 
mar, 139  MSS.,  including  copies  on  most  of  the  standard  works, 
several  works  on  paribhdshds,  Hemachandra*s  Dhdtupdrdyana,  &c. ; 
49  MSS.  oi  koshas  and  their  commentaries;  89  MSS.  on  rhetoric; 
32  MSS.  on  metrics ;  and  finally,  419  MSS.  on  Hindu  law.  We  hope 
that  the  plan  of  more  detailed  notices  of  these  MSS.  to  be  published  as 
soon  as  the  survey  is  concluded,  has  not  been  abandoned  by  the  Bombay 
authorities. 

BabO  Rdjendral^a  Mitra  has  likewise  printed,  for  the  Bengal  Govern- 
ment, a  new  number,  the  fourth,  ef  his  Notices  of  Sanskrit  MSS.  Of 
Vaidic  works,  it  includes  accounts  of  MSS.  of  the  Mdfaka  Kalpa  Siitra 
of  the  Sdmaveda  (No.  654),  with  the  greater  part  of  a  comment  by 
Varadardja  (No.  664) ;  a  commentary,  by  Anartiya,  on  the  Sdnkhdyana 
Kalpa  Sl^tra  (No.  66$) ;  the  Baudhdyana  and  Apastamba  ^ulva^tras 
(Xos.  655  and  657),  the  former  with  a  gloss  by  Dv&rkanfttha  (No.  656) ; 
Katy&yana*s  GrihyeuiUra  (No.  658),  and  an  Apastambtya  Gdrhya- 
karmaprayoga  (No.  662) ; — on  rhetoric,  Jayadeva*s  Chandrdloka  (No. 
605),  and  Ny^yavSgifa's  Kdvyachandrikd  (No.  639) ;— further,  a  MS.  of 
the  Rdjavalt  (No.  559),  and  an  incomplete  one  of  a  Prdkrit  Grammar 
(No.  55 1 ),  different  from  those  hitherto  known; — also  Kamal&karabhatta's 
J^Hdradharmatattva  (No.  607),  and  Hal&3rudha's  Brdhmanasarvasva 
(No  652). 

Mr.  Childers  supplements  his  review  of  M.  FausboU's  Ten  Jdtakas 
{supra,  pp.  381-383)  with  the  following  philological  remarks : — Some 
of  M.  Fausbdll*s  notes  are,  I  think,  open  to  criticism.  Thus  he 
seems  to  have  misunderstood  the  phrase  chandddivasena  agantvd 
(see  p.  88),  which  as  it  stands  is  correct  and  offers  no  difficulty. 
By  chhandddi  are  meant  the  four  agati\,  chhatiday  dosa,  moka, 
Maya;  and  chhandddivasena  agantvd  merely  means,  "not  walk- 
ing under  the  influence  of  the  four  evil  passions,  desire,  anger, 
error,  and  fear."  M.  Fausboll  finds  fault  with  my  identification  of 
atta,  "a  lawsuit,"  with  ^^  :  he  observes  that  fp^  usually  becomes 
atthat  and  asks  why  the  aspiration  has  been  dropped.  But  there  is 
really  nothing  singular  in  this :  ^^  becomes  attha  when  it  means 
"  thing"  or  "cause,"  and  aUa  when  it  means  "  lawsuit ;"  just  in  the 
same  way  that  ^^  becomes  vattati  when  it  means  "  to  be,"  and 
vaffa/i  when  it  means  "to  behove,"  or  that  ^^«^7  becomes  annattha 
when  it  means  "elsewhere,"  and  arifiatra  when  it  means  "except." 
As  to  the  loss  of  the  aspirate,  it  has  numerous  analogies,  as,  for  instance, 
nandi  =  t1^»  lodda  =  ^$^,  majjhatto  —  IfUf;^.  My  explanation  of 
bhanc  (p.  100)  does  not  admit  of  any  doubt,  and  so  far  from  being  in 
any  way  equivalent  to  bhante,  it  is  a  familiar  expression  generally  used 
by  a  superior  to  an  inferior.  The  only  possible  objection  to  my  identi- 
fication of  chhdta  with  ^fpf  (p.  96)  is  the  difference  of  meaning,  and 
this  has  little  weight  when  we  consider  the  innumerable  cases  in  which 
a  word  has  a  difierent  meaning  in  Sanskrit  and  in  Pali.    M.  Fausboll 


would  refer  chhdta  to  ^;  and  in  an  elaborate  note  he  denies  the 
identity  of  ^|11|fir  with  jhdyati,  "  to  waste  away,  to  be  consumed,  to 
bum,"  and  tmces  jhdyati  vsA  jhdpeti  to  »  ;  through  the  supposed 

causative  forms  d(a)kyayati  and  d(a)hydpayati.  But,  in  the  first  place, 
the  VzXiJhdycUi  is  not  a  causative,  since  it  means  "  to  be  consumed  ;" 
secondly,  dhyayaii,  as  M.  Fausboll  admits,  does,  not  account  for  the 
long  d ;  and,  thirdly,  the  fact  that  jhdma  =  ^|ti{  is  the  participle  of 
the  perfect  passive  from  jhdyati  conclusively  proves  that  Bollensen  is 
right  in  referring  jhdyati  to  Vf .     The  causative  jhdpeti  is  clearly 

identical  with  the  Sanskrit  WiqilPd*  ^^™  "C^T  ^^  flB|«  '^^  objection 
that  it  would  be  the  only  instance  of  <^  becoming  jh  in  Pali  is  not 
really  a  serious  one,  for  we  know  that  an  initial  «  always  becomes  s 
in  Pali  except  in  the  two  words  ^|^  and  ](fr^,  which  become  chhava 
and  chhdpa  respectively.  Finally,  I  may  observe  that  the  pres.  pass. 
^^ii(  is  in  common  use  in  Pali  under  the  form  dayhati,  and  that  the 
original  meaning  oi  jhdyati  is  "to  waste  away,"  as  will  be  seen  from 
Dhammapaday  verse  155.  The  note  on  tappetiy  "  to  scorch  "  (p.  94), 
is  interesting,  and  the  explanation  I  believe  to  be  correct :  pi^rallel 
instances  are  found  in  the  coexistence  of  the  forms  jdnu  and  jannu, 
kapdla  and  kapalla,  &c.  The  form  ninndda  —  ^^^\a  (p.  94)  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  prepositions  fVf  and  f%^  are  to  a  certain 
extent  interchangeable  in  Pali :  compare  nibbuddha  =  flfTqif. 
Nanguitha  (p.  99)  undoubtedly  represents  the  Sanskrit  ^|J|.^,  but 
with  a  termination  ^  ii^stead  of  a^  :  compare  W^^  with  ^nn« 
Sindhava  (p.  106)  is  certainly  %7^r«f ;  in  Pali  vpddhi  is  frequently 
omitted  before  a  double  consonant:  compare  mandabba  =t  infiq 
suttika  =  ^ti(^*  buddha  =   iq^,  muggarika  =   if^^Pl.^. 

Sig.  Lasinio,  of  Pisa,  is  bringing  out  an  accurate  edition  of  the 
*  *  middle  comment "  of  A  verroes  on  the  Poetics  of  Aristotle.  The  Hebrew 
translation,  by  T6dr&s  T6dr6sd  (fourteenth  century),  forming  the  second 


the  Hebrew  given  by  Eichhom  in  his  Bibliotluk,  vol.  vii.,  were  full  of 
inaccuracies.  

Contents  of  the  yournals. 

The  Indian  Antiquary,  part  vii.  (July).— Popular  Tamil  Poetry ;  by 
R.  C.  Caldwell.  Second  paper.  [Kamban's  version  of  the  Pdrndyar^, 
which  Beschi  so  successfully  imitated  in  his  Tembdvani,  is  perhaps  the 
most  popular  poem  with  Tamilians,  although,  when  sung  to  a  crowd 
in  bazaars  by  wandering  minstrels,  it  requires  a  running  commentary  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  verses  as  they  are  recited.  The  works  of 
the  great  poetess  Auveiyar  (probably  in  the  tenth  century)  contain  per- 
haps the  oldest  specimens  of  Tamil  popular  poetry  extant,  and  they  are 
wntten  in  clear  pure  Tamil.  She  is  chiefly  noted  for  her  unrivalled 
collection  of  brief  moral  aphorisms.  Another  poem,  the  Mudurei, 
occupies  a  foremost  place  in  Tamil  literature.  It  has  been  assigned  to 
Auveiyar  but  for  one,  may  be  spurious,  stanza,  in  which  the  turkey  is 
mentioned,  a  bird  introduced  into  India  by  the  Portuguese  about  three 
hundred  vears  ago.  Some  of  Pattanattu  Pillai's  writings  rise  to  the 
level  of  Sivavakkiyar,  but  as  a  whole  they  are  characterized  more  by 
melodious  verbiage  than  striking  thought.  The  Sittar  (Siddha)  school, 
the  poetical  quietists  of  the  Tamil  country,  have  furnished  some  pretty 
poems.  Another  favourite  poem,  especially  with  women,  is  the  Viveha 
Chintdmani,  a  comparatively  modem  production.]  —  On  the  Gauli 
Raj  in  Khandesh  and  the  Central  Provinces  ;  by  W.  F.  Sinclair.  [The 
writer  conjectures  that  Gauli  was  the  surname  of  a  family  of  princes 
(and  not  of  a  nation)  of  Aryan  race,  who  established  themselves  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Tapti  and  Narmada  during  the  great  migration  south- 
ward, which  ended  in  the  colonization  of  the  Dekhan  by  the  Aryan 
Marathas.]  — An  Inscription  at  Salotgi  in  the  Kaladgi  District,  dated 
Saka  867,  or  A.D.  94$,  with  Remarks ;  by  Shaiikar  Pandurane  Pandit. 
[This  inscription,  of  which  a  facsimile  is  given,  is  in  Devanagart,  en- 
graved on  three  sides  of  a  stone  pillar.  Beneath  the  Sanskrit  inscrip- 
tion there  is  another  independent  inscription  in  the  Hale  Canarese, 
likewise  recording  a  grant  of  land  by  a  Mahtman4alesvara.  The  vil- 
lage lies  south  of  the  Bhima  and  Solapur.  The  grant  was  issued  during 
the  reign  of  the  Rashfrakiita  king  Knshnardja,  sumamed  Ak&lavarsha, 
son  of  Amoghavarsha,  residing  at  M^yakhe^a.    The  writeiridp|ifip> 
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this  king  with  the  twelfth  king  in  the  list  recorded  on  the  Kard&  plate, 
and  refutes  Wilson's  suggestion  as  to  there  having  been  two  collateral 
branches  of  the  Rashtrakftta  Yadavas]  —  Folklore  of  Orissa;  by  J. 
B<»mes.  [Contimied.  A  spell  for  snakes.] — ^Legend  of  the  Origin  of 
the  Tungabhadra  River ;  by  V.  N.  N.  [From  the  Bhavishyottara  PurAnd\, 
—The  Sacred  Fire  of  the  Firsts  at  Udwidd;  by  W.  Ramsay.  [Account 
of  the  old  Dastur  or  chief  priest  of  the  place  as  to  how  the  sacred  flame 
Was  first  set  up  by  the  P&rsis  after  their  flight  from  their  country  to  the 
Konkan.  Also  a  translation  of  sixteen  Sanskrit  ^lokas,  in  which  their 
Mobeds  are  said  to  have  explained  their  religion  to  the  RSji  when  they 
landed  in  the  kingdom  of  Sanj&n,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighth 
century.] — Notes  on  the  Rasakallola,  an  ancient  Oriya  poem;  by  J. 
Beames.  [This  poem,  the  most  popular  in  Orissa,  was  composed  b^ 
Din  Krishna  Dis,  a  Vaishnava  at  the  great  temple  of  Jaganndth  at  Pun, 
who  probably  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
poem  consists  of  32  cantos,  or  about  4000  lines,  each  beginning  with 
the  letter  k^  and  treats  of  Krishna's  life  and  adventures.] — Bengali 
Folklore;  by  G.  H.  Damant.  [Continued.  Legends  from  Dinajpur.] — 
Rock  Inscription  in  Ganjam  District.  [From  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Madras  Government,  with  a  note  by  R.  G.  Bhandarkar.]— Asiatic 
Societies. — Review  (favourable)  of  the  Rev.  A.  Bouteloup's  Philosophia 
Indica  Exposition  Bangalori,  1868. — Miscellanea,  &c.  [Tipera  and 
Chittagong  Kukis."-The  Trivyar  Festival. — Note  on  the  root  "tap"; 
by  J.  Beames. — Derivation  of  "  elephant "  from  Dravidian  Ane  or  dUy 

the  elephant,  and  Sanskrit  air6vaia\    by  F.   Kittel.] Part  viii. 

(August).— The  Oldest  known  South  Indian  Alphabet ;  by  A.  C.  Bumell. 
[The  alphabet  referred  to  is  that  used  in  three  Tamil- Malayalam  copper 
inscriptions  in  possession  of  the  Jews  and  Syrians  at  Cochin.  The  two 
oldest  are  those  by  which  these  two  communities  were  originally  esta- 
blished. That  of  the  Syrians  Mr.  Bumell  supposes  to  be  eiigraved  in 
A.D.  774;  none  of  the  three  being  probably  later  than  the  early  part  of  the 
ninth  century.  This  alphabet  is  said  to  have  once  been  used  through- 
out the  Tamil  and  Malayalam  country,  but  chiefly  in  the  extreme  south. 
Mr.  Bumell  derives  it  from  Egypt  through  the  Phoenicians,  and  maintains 
the  Pali  alphabet  of  A?oka's  edicts  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  ex- 
tension of  this  alphabet.] — Sketches  of  Mathura;  by  F.  S.  Growse. 
[Continued.  Account  of  Gobardhan,  a  famous  place  of  Hindu  pilgrim- 
age, fifteen  miles  to  the  west  of  MathurlL] — On  the  Dravidian  Element 
in  Sanskrit  Dictionaries;  by  the  Rev.  F.  Kittel.  [List  of  supposed 
Dravidian  words  that  occur  in  Sanskrit  dictionaries  under  the  letters  a 
and  d,] — On  Uie  RAmAyana;  translated,  from  the  German  of  A.  Weber, 
by  the  Rev.  D.  C.  Boyd.  [Continued.  The  essay  endeavours  to  show 
that  the  plot  underlying  the  Iliad  was  known  to  the  author  of  the 
Sanskrit  epic.] — Archaeology  in  Bombay  Presidency ;  extract  from  the 
Administration  Report  for  i87<>-7i. — Asiatic  Societies. — Correspond- 
ence. [Age  of  Indian  Caves  and  Temples. — Note  on  the  Gauli  Raj. — 
The  Khajnna  language.] 

Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  vol.  x.  No.  i. — Vocabu- 
lary of  the  Ponape  Dialect,  Ponape-English  and  English-Ponape,  with 
a  Grammatical  Sketch ;  by  Rev.  L.  H.  Gulick.  [Ponape,  also  called 
Ascension  Island,  is  one  of  the  Caroline  or  West  Micronesian  Islands. 
Its  population  in  1856  was  supposed  to  be  about  5000,  and  is  divided 
into  i^t.  tribes :  Metalanim,  Kiti,  Wanega,  Nut,  and  Jekoij.  The 
language  is  said  to  have  decided  affinities  with  those  of  islands  to  the 
west.] — Thirteen  Inedited  Letters  from  Sir  William  Jones  to  Mr.  (after- 
wards Sir)  Charles  Wilkins ;  communicated  by  F.  Hall. — Brief  Gram- 
mar and  Vocabulary  of  the  Kurdish  Language  of  the  Hakari  District ; 
by  the  late  Rev.  S.  A.  Rhea.  [Rhea  arrived  in  Kurdistan  as  missionary 
in  1851,  and  established  himself  among  the  Nestorians  of  the  Kurdish 
mountains  at  Memikan,  a  village  of  the  mountain-plain  of  Gawar, 
where  he  remained  till  April  1859,  when  ill-health  drove  him  home. 
On  his  return  to  the  Nestorian  country  in  October  i860,  he  remained 
at  Oriimiah,  where  he  died  in  September  1865.  The  dialect  here 
treated  is  that  of  Hakari,  or  of  the  tribes  which  formed  the  late  princi- 
pality of  Julemerk,  the  southern  portion  of  the  present  pashalik  of  Van. 
The  Kurds  of  this  district  may  number  about  200,000,  and  are  divided 
into  a  variety  of  tribes.  Besides,  nearly  all  the  Nestorians  know  the 
language.  The  Harput  dialect  being  the  western,  and  the  Senna  the 
south-eastern,  that  of  Hakari  is  the  central  and  probably  the  one  least 
adulterated  with  foreign  elements.]— Collation  of  a  Second  MS.  of  the 
Atharva-veda  PrAH^Akhya;  by  W.  D.  Whitney.  [This  important 
work  was  published  by  Professor  Whitney  in  1862,  from  a  single  some- 
what defective  and  very  incorrect  MS.  The  new  MS.  now  collated  has 
recently  been  acquired  for  the  Bombay  Government  by  Dr.  G.  Biihler.] 
— On  a  Karen  Inscription  Plate;  by  Rev.  A.  Bunker.  [The  writer 
visited  Karenee  from  Toungoo,  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Vinton, 
of  the  Rangoon  mission,  in  1868,  especially  for  the  purpose  of  seeing, 
and,  if  possible,  copying,  the  famous  plate.  This  feat  they  accomplished, 
though  the  plate  was  anxiously  guarded  by  the  chief,  and  even  wor- 
shipped by  the  people.  As  they  were  not  allowed  to  take  wax  impres- 
sions, they  copied  it  each  for  himself.  A  lithographed  copy  is  here 
given.  The  writer  has  not  been  able  to  decipher  the  inscription.] — 
The  Pili  Language  from  a  Burmese  point  of  view  ;  by  Rev.  F.  Mason. 
[Endeavours  to  prove  that,  for  a  correct  knowledge  of  PsUi  and  especially 


the  spelling  of  Pdii  words,  Burmese  MSS.  are  no  lees,  perhaps  eveit 
more,  valuable  than  Singalese.  Though  PUi  is  studied  by  the  sehoUos 
of  Ceylon  almost  as  their  native  tongue,  still  Ceylon  has  b^  dependent 
for  the  last  two  centuries  on  Burmah  for  the  best  P^  MSS.,  as  is 
proved  by  Ceylonese  scholars  themselves,  and  several  important  works 
which  were  not  to  be  found  in  Ceylon  have  been  rescued  from  Burmese 
MSS.]— Traces  of  Glacial  Action  on  the  Flank  of  Mount  Lebanon ;  by 
Rev.  W.  M.  Thomson. — On  the  Comparative  Antiquity  of  the  Sinaitic 
and  Vatican  MSS.  of  the  Greek  Bible ;  by  £.  Abbot  (see  Academy^ 
voL  iii.  p.  351).— Proceedings. 

Zeitsohrift  der  deutsch.  mOTgenland.  OeteUscduift  (vol.  xzvi. 
Nos.  I  and  2. — The  Assyrio-Babylonian  Cuneifbrm  Inscriptions;  by 
£.  Sdirader.  [Contains  not  only  an  elaborate  summary  and  justification 
of  the  method  and  resahs  of  Aasyriology,  but  a  short  grammar  of  the 
language.]— New  Moabitish  discoveries  and  enigmas;  by  K.  Schlott- 
mann.  [A  description  of  the  curious  clay-yessds,  &c.,  said  to  have- 
been  found  in  Moab,  on  the  authority  of  the  sketches  and  copies  of 
Herr  Weser,  pastor  at  Jerusalem,  with  discussion  of  the  inscriptions* 
Sehlottmann  inclines  to  believe  in  their  authenticity.] 

aatt  gel.  An£.,  No.  33.— En  ting's  Punic  Stories ;  rev.  by  NoMeke. 

No.  37. — Driver's  edition  of  Ben  Shesheth  on  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel ;. 

by  H.  E. No.  40. — Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeo- 
logy ;  by  H.  E.  [Draws  especial  attention  to  the  valuable  papers  of 
Dr.  Birdi  on  a  hieroglyphic  tablet  of  Alexander,  son  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  of  Messrs.  X^g  and  Smith  on  Cypriote  inscriptions.] 

Zeitacbr.  f.  Volkerpsycliologie  und  SpraohwiBBenschaft,  vol.  viL 
No.  4. — Recent  History  of  the  Science  of  Language  ;  by  G.  Lefinann. 
[I.  Leibnitz.  II.  Dutch  and  German  schools  of  philologists.  III.  The 
question  of  the  origin  of  language.]— Syntactic  Gleanings  from  the 
Classical  Old  Indian  ;  by  F.  Misteli.— The  Dual  m  Semitic ;  by  Th.  N61- 
deke.  [The  Hebrew  use  of  the  dual,  to  denote  things  which  go  in  pairs, 
more  original  than  the  Arabic] — On  bonafidesy  according  to  the  Roman 
and  Prussian  law  of  land  ;  by  Baron. — Reviews :  Gerber's  Die  Sprache 
als  Kunst ;  by  Tobler. — Liibbert*s  Die  Syntax  von  quom  ;  by  Holzmann. 
[The  best  part  of  the  book,  the  examination  of  the  temporal  clauses  in 
Plautus.] — Zschokke's  Arabic  Grammar;  by  Wetzstein.  [A  favourable 
review,  with  many  facts  of  interest  to  the  student  of  dialects.] — Briicke's 
On  the  Physiological  Basis  of  the  Modern  High-German  Verse;  by  Stein- 
thai. — Steub's  Die  oberdeutschen  Familiennamen  ;  by  Steinthal. 


New  Publications, 

BURCKHARDT,   F.      Der  Gothische  Conjunctiv  ver^lichen  mit  den 

entsprechenden  Modis  des  neutestamentlichen  Griechisch.   Zschopau  : 

Raschke. 
Chwolson,  D.      Die  Semitischen  Volker.      Versuch  einer  Charac- 

teristik.    Berlin  :  F.  Duncker. 
Faidherbe,  Le  General.    Inscriptions  nnmidiqnes.     Reponse  k  Dr. 

Judas.     Lille  :  Imp.  Danel. 
FiNzr,  Fel.     Ricerche  per'lo  studio  dell*  antichiti  assira.     Turin: 

Loescher. 
Geiger,   L.      Ursprung  u.    Entwicklung    der   menschl.   Sprache  u. 

Veraunft.     Bd.  2.     Stuttgart :  Cotta. 
Lane,  E.    Arabic-English  Lexicon.    Book  I.  Part  IV.     (Reprinted.) 

Williams  and  Norgate. 
Martin,   E.      Examen  critique  des  MSS.   du   Roman   de  Renart. 

B^e  :  Schweighauser. 
Pentateuchus  Samaritanus  ed.  et  varias  lect.  adscripsit  H.  Peter- 

mann.     Fasc.  i  :  Genesis.    Berlin :  Moser. 
Stoll,  Prof.  H.  W.    Die  Gotter  u.  Heroen  d.  dassischen  Alterthums. 

Populare  Mythologie  der  Griechen  und  Romer.    2  l^inde.     4.  Aufl. 

Leipzig :  Teubner. 
Westphal,  R.    Methodische  Grammatik  der  Griechischen  Sprache. 

2.  Thl.  X.  Abth.     Mauke  :  Jena. 
Wrampelmeyer,  H.    Codex  Wolfenbuttelanus  No.  205  olim  Helm- 

stadiensis  No,   304  primum  ad  complures  quas  continet  Ciceronis 

orationes  collatus.     Pars  I.    Hannover  :  Schmorl  u.  von  Seefeld. 
WuTTKE,  H.     Geschichte  der  Schrift  und  des  Schriftthums.     Bd.  r. 

Leipzig  :  Fleischer. 

EBRATA  IN  No.  B7. 
Page  365,  col.  9,  line  4,  for  "  discourse  "  read  "  disootines." 
„     368,  InielUgtnce,  line  x,  for  "  Palestine  "  read  *'  Sinai.'* 
„      „    col.  a,  line  6^  after  "  ROnsch,"  read  "  and  the  Hittarische  Zeitsckri/ir 
„      „       „      lines  34,  25,  for  **  connected  "  read  "  corrected." 
„      „       „      line  4a,  for  "Title"  read  "Tide." 
„      „       „       line  17  from  foot,  for  "  Deighton,  BeU,  and  Co."  read  "  Wflliams 
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Oeneral  Literature. 


Memoir  of  Cotmt  de  Montalembert     By  Mrs.  Oliphant.     Two 
Volumes.    Blackwood  and  Sons. 

The  Romantic  movement  had  many  sides ;  but  perhaps  its 
permanent  significance  is  best  expressed  by  saying  that  it 
was  the  idealisation  of  the  growing-pains  of  a  single  genera- 
tion; The  young  men  who  entered  life  when  the  storms  of 
the  revolutionary  wars  were  clearing  away  had  some  excuse 
for  believing,  what  all  young  men  wish  to  believe,  that  the 
tiresome  routine  of  existence  was  come  to  an  end  at  last, 
that,  after  the  world  had  passed  through  such  an  astounding 
series  of  crises,  it  never  could  settle  down  into  the  old  ruts 
again,  and  jog  along  at  the  old  humdrum  rate.  As  the 
appalling  fact  became  plain  that  life  was  going  to  be  much 
the  same  as  it  always  had  been,  as  they  found  tihe  world  was 
too  heavy  to  be  lifted  up  to  ideal  heights  on  their  shoulders, 
they  had  really  no  alternative  (unless  they  would  submit  to 
be  commonplace  themselves)  except  to  cry  for  the  moon  and 
the  middle  ages.  Le  mal  de  Reni  became  a  fashionable 
complaint  for  the  same  reasons  that  Rend  had  become  a 
fashionable  hero.  Society  was  weaker  than  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  it  was  still  strong  enough  to  turn  at  least  one 
cold  shoulder  to  Rousseau,  and  it  was  only  the  weakness  of  a 
corrupt  society  that  made  it  possible  for  Rousseau,  with  his 
diseased  craving  for  emotions,  to  become  a  power  at  alL 
The  society  of  the  restoration  was  purer  than  the  society  of 
the  ancien  regime^  but  this  was  not  enough  to  compensate 
for  the  strength  of  traditions  still  unbroken  j  and  there  was 
another  source  of  weakness  which  perhaps  has  not  been 
sufficiently  noticed.  Napoleon,  with  all  his  hatred  of 
ideologues^  had  rendered  them  an  inestimable  service  by 
organizing  all  the  higher  education  of  France  upon  an 
uniform,  systematic,  compendious  plan.  A  person  who  has 
been  through  such  a  course  of  instruction  feels  that  he  has 
exhausted  the  world  as  it  is  when  he  is  still  upon  the 
threshold  of  actual  life.  He  has  had  a  summary  of  every- 
thing, and  has  nothing  to  wait  for  before  making  up  his  mind 
whether  he  will  despair  of  it  all  or  undertake  to  regenerate 
it  upon  any  principle  which  happens  to  commend  itself  to 
him.  Montalembert  elected  to  regenerate  the  world  instead 
of  despairing  of  it ;  he  was  free  from  the  diseased  personality 
which  coloured  the  pessimism  of  Rousseau,  and  in  a  lesser 
degree  of  Chateaubriand  and  Lamartine.  His  career  might 
be  taken  as  a  model  erf"  healthy  romanticism,  or,  if  healdiy 
romanticism  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  he  lived  a  life  of  wholesome  and  deserved  prosperity, 
though  he  tried  men  and  things  by  a  standard  which  no 
generation  could  have  attained,  and  though  his  own  gene- 
ration came  short  of  any  standard  by  which  an  honourable 
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man  coukl  consent  to  try  his  contemporaries  or  to  be  tried 
himself. 

His  early  life  was  passed  in  England  under  the  care 
of  his  maternal  grandfather,  who  consoled  his  declining 
years  by  expanding  his  Oriental  memohs  into  many  Mio 
volumes  for  the  future  edification  of  the  young  Montalem- 
bert, who  seems  to  have  l>een  a  model  boy  of  the  Miss 
EdgewOTth  type,  with  a  very  exalted  estimate  of  the  value 
of  knowledge  and  a  strong  desire  to  reward  his  elders  for 
their  benefits  by  deserving  their  approbation.  He  seems 
to  have  been  less  comfortable  when  reclaimed  by  his  own 
father,  who  interrupted  his  studies  to  take  him  to  all  manner 
of  sights  and  ceremonies,  of  which  his  precocious  gravity 
exaggerated  the  inanity.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  made  his 
brother,  aged  ten,  swear  everlasting  fidelity  to  the  charter  of 
poor  Louis  XVni. ;  one  year  later  he  gravely  observed  in  las 
journal  that  the  heroic  fortitude  of  that  monarch  under  his 
painful  and  lingering  illness  was  worthy  of  the  august  author 
of  the  Charte  constitutionnelk.  At  the  Lycde  of  Sainte-Barbe, 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  recorded  his  conviction,  finally  deter- 
mined by  the  perusal  of  a  work  upon  law,  that  England  was 
the  first  country  in  the  world  ;  at  seventeen,  he  and  his  friend, 
Comudet,  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  one  another  to 
devote  their  lives  thenceforward  to  God  and  their  country. 
Montalembert  was  already  exercised  by  the  problem  how  he 
was  to  reconcile  his  ardent  faith  with  his  equally  ardent 
patriotism.  He  left  the  lycke  to  his  regret  without  a  prize, 
apparently  he  had  read  too  much  and  too  widely  to  be  able 
to  produce  anything  empty  enough  to  be  finished.  Imme- 
diately afterwards  he  had  to  join  his  father,  who  was  am- 
bassador in  Sweden,  and  to  enter  into  the  gaieties,  such  as 
they  were,  of  the  society  of  Stockholm.  His  experience  was 
not  favoiurable.  He  concluded  that  society  could  only 
be  amusing  to  those  who  were  famous.  A  lady  of  his  circle 
pronounced  him  altier  et  pkdant^  and  it  is  probable  that  at 
least  one-half  the  charge  was  not  ill-founded.  At  this  period 
he  imagined  that  his  serious  mission  in  life,  which  these 
vexatious  firivolities  so  unaccountably  delayed,  was  to  sit  at 
the  feet  of  O'Connell,  the  solitary  Catholic  patriot  of  the 
period,  and  write  an  immortal  work  upon  Ireland.  These 
plans  were  interrupted  by  the  necessity  of  escorting  his  sister 
to  a  warmer  climate,  but  to  his  great  remorse  she  died  upon 
the  journey.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  published  two 
articles  on  Sweden  and  Ireland;  he  seems  never  quite  to 
have  forgiven  M.  Guizot,  then  editor  of  the  Revue  fran^aise^ 
for  mutilating  the  former  after  he  had  consented  to  abridge 
it,  though  perhaps  editors  xsl^  sympathize  with  a  confrh^e 
who  shrank  from  publishing  a  sarcastic  account  of  a  king,  by 
the  son  of  an  ambassador  resident  at  his  court 

Montalembert  set  off  on  the  Irish  expedition  just  in  time  to 
miss  the  fighting  in  July ;  he  hurried  back  at  once  to  serve 
his  country ;  but  his  fetiber  felt  that  such  enthusiasm  was 
rather  likely  to  compromise  the  family,  and  sent  him  back  to 
complete  his  tour.  He  was  enchanted  with  the  Irish 
peasantry,  and  did  poetical  justice  to  the  charms  of  Irish 
sceneiy ;  the  only  drawbacks  to  his  enjoyment  were  that  he 
could  not  settle  which  of  Lord  Donoughmore*s  daughters  to 
fall  in  love  with,  and  that  he  was  disappointed  in  the  Ljberator^ 
who,  instead  of  fooHng  the  young  enthusiast  to  the  top  of  his 
bent,  turned  him  into  a  miscellaneous  drawing-room  to  find 
his  level  and,  as  he  naturally  supposed,  enjoy  himself. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  is  probably  right  in  supposing  that  in 
spite  of  this  disenchantment  the  visit  to  Ireland  determined 
Montalembert's  career.  The  discovery  that  priests  could 
act  as  demagogues  among  a  fervently  Catholic  population 
seemed  the  entire  solution  of  all  difficulties  as  to  how 
ardent  Catholicism  was  to  be  reconciled  with  ardent  pat- 
riotism.    The  solution  might  have  been  less  satisfactory 
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if  Montalembert    had   understood  the  harangues   of   the 
tribunes  whom  he  venerated,   and  if  his  own  patriotism 
had  not  been  as  aimless  as  it  was  ardent      He  seems 
to  have    been    sincerely  under    the    impression  that  the 
principles  of  1789  provided  for  all  the  legitimate  needs  of 
humanity,  that  the  charter  of  1814  was  an  adequate,  though 
perhaps  perfectible,  embodiment  of  those  principles  (whence 
it  followed  that  any  infringement  of  the  charter  was  to  be 
regarded  from  a  very  transcendental  point  of  view),  that  the 
consent  of  Parisian  newspapers  and  a  fortiori  a  successful 
insurrection  in  the  streets  of  Paris  were  unmistakable  de- 
clarations of  the  will  of  France,  and  that  any  government 
which  a  few  resolute  and  dexterous  men  could  rnanage  to 
impose  upon  the  insurgents  was  consecrated  by  the  national 
choice.     Perhaps  one  reason  why  parliamentary  government 
has  succeeded  better  in  England  than  in  France  is  that  in 
England  the  series  of  fictions  on  which  it  reposes  have  been 
assumed  without  being  stated,  while  in  France  those  fictions 
have  formed  the  favourite  topics  of  parliamentary  amplifi- 
cation and  the  favourite  arena   of  parliamentary  contests. 
Montalembert  attempted  to  account  for  the  difference  in 
another  way ;  he  imagined  that  public  men  in  France  had 
only  to  imitate  their  neighbours  and  practise  the  parliament- 
ary virtues  for  two  or  three  centuries :   and  imagined  that 
this  would  compensate  in  the  long  run  for  the  disadvantage 
of  France  in  not  possessing  a  secure  and  respected  aristo- 
cracy.     The  fact  is  that  in  England  the  majority  of  the 
people  have  never  been  in  such   a  bad  condition  as  the 
majority  of  the  French  before  1789:   the  material  relief, 
with  its  legal  conditions,  which   the  people   then  gained 
partly  through  the  fears  of  the  government  and  the  pri- 
vileged classes  and  partly  through  their  own  violence  was 
the  one  permanent  result  of  the  revolution.     This  is  the 
reason  why  the  majority  of  English  electors  are  credulous 
and  excitable  and  loyal,  while  the  majority  of  French  electors 
are  jealous,  sceptical,  and  apathetic,  and  the  section  which 
is  not  apathetic  keeps  the  rest  of  society  in  a  constant 
alarm  by  the  irrepressible  pretension  to  have  the  revolution 
established  en  permanence  till  it  shall  have  accomplished  as 
much  for  the  floating  population  of  the  towns  as  for  the  settled 
population  of  the  country.    With  the  passions  of  this  section 
Montalembert  had  not  the  slightest  sympathy.    He  was  quite 
sincere  in  his  enthusiasm  for  liberty,  partly  because  he  liked 
to  be  left  alone,  partly  because  he  had  a  haughty  dislike  for 
the  seamy  side  of  politics,  for  all  the  shabby  and  arbitrary 
things  which  it  is  necessary  for  a  government  to  do  that 
wishes   to  be  strong  in  France,  and,  perhaps,   in    other 
countries.     He  was  too  generous  not  to  exult  in  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  the  tangible  privileges  which  had  once  been  so 
oppressively  felt ;   but  he  was  neither  too  logical  nor  too 
imaginative  to  be  surprised  that  anybody  should  find  it 
difficult  to  accept  the  social  inequalities  which  were  the 
effects  of  those  privileges,  and  had  simply  survived   their 
causes,  as  a  natural,  not  to  say  a  beneficent,  arrangement. 
Liberty  and  liberalism  are  large  words ;  and  Montalembert 
was  not  alone  in   supposing  that  the  particular  side  of  a 
complex  movement  which  aroused  his  individual  enthusiasm 
was  the  side  which  ought  to  triumph ;  and  that  nothing  but 
blindness  and  prejudice  could  keep  intelligent  contemporaries 
from  seeing  the  necessity  of  recognising  this  side  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  successfully  repressing  or  suppressing  the  rest 
It  may  be  doubted,  indeed,  though  he  loved  both  liberalism 
and  Catliolicism  ardently,  whether  he   loved    either  quite 
disinterestedly  as  an  end  in  itself;  whether  both  with  him 
were  not  means  and  conditions  of  his  ideal  life.     He  was 
sufficientiy  attached  to  the  liberty  of  the  press  to  defend  it 
when  it  menaced  a  dynasty,  but  he  called  for  measures  of  re- 
pression when  it  had  begun  to  threaten  property.   He  desired 


a  liberty  both  of  action  and  of  teaching  for  the  Catholic 
clergy  which  was  utterly  incompatible  with  the  doctrin- 
aire traditions  of  centralised  administration ;  but  he  never 
seems  to  have  realised  that  the  triumph  of  Catholicism  im- 
plies the  suppression  of  liberty  of  opinion ;  he  would  sooner 
have  seen  other  religions  coexist  for  ever  with  his  own  than 
have  exposed  any  respectable  religionist  to  the  slightest 
pressure  of  the  secular  arm.  He  never  repented  of  the 
fundamental  mistake  of  the  Avenir,  which  was  to  suppose 
that  Catholicism  could  ever  unite  itself  to  any  system  of 
temporal  politics,  and  thereby  give  up  the  right  of  trading 
upon  all  in  turn  according  to  its  own  discretion  and  its  own 
preferences. 

When  the  Avenir  was  condemned,  he  submitted  to  the 
extent  of  believing,  or  at  least  of  acting  as  if  he  believed, 
that  its  propaganda  had  been  so  rash  as  to  be  mischievous  ; 
but  his  personal  attachment  to  Lamennais,  which  Lacordaire 
seems  not  to  have  shared,  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  dis- 
entangle himself  from  the  last  struggles  of  that  imperious 
thinker,  who  at  bottom  disliked  Catholicism  too  much  to 
accept  it  himself  when  he  could  no  longer  impose  it  upon 
others  by  his  own  dialectic     The  years  that  followed  this 
collapse  were  pleasantiy  and  fruitfully  occupied,  partly  by  his 
marriage  and  settlement  at  La  Roche-en-Br^ny,  partly  by 
some  amusingly  eager  protests  against  the  vandalism  which 
was  destroying  the  ancient  monuments  which  the  revolu- 
tion had  spared,  and  partly  by  the   romantic  Histoire  de 
Sainte- Elisabeth,     This  last  is  delightful  in  its  fresh  pictu- 
resque fervour,  and   has  none  of  the  unsatisfactory  com- 
promises with  commonsense  which  we  find  in  the  Monks  of 
the  IVest,  where  the  writer  seems  afraid  of  hazarding  his 
personal  belief  beyond  the  point  up  to  which  it  is  required 
in  the  interests  of  his  narrative.     It  is  unnecessary  to  add 
that   even   from   the   author's   theological    standpoint   the 
History  of  St  Elizabeth  is  at  least  as  uncritical  as  the  old 
chronicles  of  which  the  headings  of  the  chapters  indicate 
an  ineffectual  ambition   to   assimilate  the  form.     On   his 
return  to  public  life  he  distinguished  himself  by  impressive 
and  impassioned  pleadings  on  behalf  of  Poland,  the  Sonder- 
bund  (whose  untimely  extinction  he  attributed  to  the  intrigues 
of  Lord    Palmerston),  and  by  a   persistent  and  ingenious 
agitation  against  the  monopoly  of  the  university  in  the  higher 
education.     He  was  never  able  to  convince  the  majority  of 
his  own  supporters  of  the  importance  of  his  subject  j  and  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  he  did  not  fall  to  some  extent  into 
the  mistake  of  confounding  symptoms  with  causes.     The 
teaching  of  religion  at  Oxford,  forty  years  ago,  was  as  per- 
functory as  it  can  have  been  in  French  lyches^  but  a  young 
man*s  faith  incurred  no  peril  whatever  by  his  passing  through 
an  university  education,  for  the  consent  of  educated  opinion 
was  still  orthodox.     Educated  opinion  in  France  has  never 
really  been  reconverted  since  the  days  of  Voltaire,  him- 
self a   pupil  of  the   Jesuits.      Of  course  the  claim  to  be 
educated  outside  the  main  current  of  educated  opinion  was 
perfectly  legitimate,  as  such  opinion  did  not  claim  to  be 
infallible.     Of  course,  also,  the  monopoly  of  the  university 
helped  to  confine  thought  to  a  series  of  sterile  oscillations 
between  Condillac  and  Descartes.     It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  much  was   really  gained  for  Catholicism  by  dis- 
qualifying some  hundreds  or  some  thousands  of  young  men 
for  entering  with  sympathy  into  any  profession  but  that  of 
Papal  Zouaves,  or  by  passing  as  many  Parisian  gamins  as 
possible  through  the  hands  of  religious  congregations,  with 
no  very  perceptible  effect  in  diminishing  the  ranks  of  the 
Commune. 

After  the  revolution  Montalembert  occupied  a  position 
of  considerable  practical  importance  in  the  two  reactionary 
assemblies  which  the  peasantry  sent  up  to  punish  Paris  for 
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surprising  them  into  a  republic.  He  voted  for  all  the  re- 
pressive measures  that  were  carried,  and  for  some,  like  the 
proposal  to  establish  a  second  chamber,  which  were  not ; 
towards  the  close  of  the  republic  he  lost  the  confidence  of 
his  own  party  by  showing  a  desire  to  conciliate  rather  than 
humiliate  the  doctrinaire  section  of  the  conservatives  in  the 
settlement  of  the  education  question.  It  is  possible  that 
M.  Veuillot  may  have  been  wrong  in  his  estimate  of  Mon- 
talembert*s  policy ;  but  his  polemical  instinct  did  not  betray 
him  in  his  estimate  of  the  temper  of  the  fellow-labourer 
he  disowned.  Perhaps  the  irresponsible  isolation  into 
which  Montalembert  was  thrown  by  the  settlement  of  the 
question  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  naive  pertinacity  witii  which  he 
clung,  even  after  the  coup  (Petaf,  to  the  belief  that  the 
prince-president  was  the  tool  of  the  party  of  order,  and 
had  no  desire  to  make  the  party  of  order  his  tool.  AVhen 
he  was  finally  undeceived  by  the  confiscation  of  the  Orleans 
property,  he  naturally  became  the  most  bitter  and  disdainful 
of  the  anti-imperialists ;  and  he  had  a  magnificent  oppor- 
tunity of  insulting  the  government  in  a  dignified  way  when 
it  made  the  mistake  of  prosecuting  him  for  his  exaggerated 
panegyric  on  our  method  of  managing  Indian  affairs.  Afler 
this  he  appeared  twice  in  public  :  once  as  the  advocate  of 
Poland,  and  once  at  Malines  to  inculcate  the  fascinating  and 
unmeaning  formula  of  a  "  Free  Church  in  a  Free  State."  But 
the  greater  part  of  his  later  years  were  spent  in  carrying  on 
his  colossal  work  on  Monasticism,  amid  increasing  physical 
infirmities.  The  preparations  for  the  Vatican  Council 
alarmed  and  disgusted  him  as  well  as  other  Catholics,  who 
had  hoped  too  much  from  their  schemes  of  reforming  the 
world  on  Catholic  principles,  to  be  quite  ready  to  sacrifice 
this  world  to  the  next;  but  it  appears,  from  some  naive 
expressions  in  his  last  illness,  which  Mrs.  Oliphant  has 
recorded,  that,  when  the  definition  came,  he  would  have  made 
the  same  half-submission  as  he  did  in  the  case  of  the  Avenir, 
and  with  the  same  boyish  good  faith. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  has  been  too  anxious  to  explain  her  hero  to 
exhibit  him  quite  so  fully  as  might  be  wished ;  we  cannot 
help  thinking  fiiat  even  at  some  expense  to  his  dignity,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  life,  he  might  have  been  allowed  to  speak 
more  for  himself,  and  regretting  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come 
for  biographers  to  speak  of  the  idyll  of  his  marriage.  Still, 
with  these  drawbacks,  she  has  given  a  fairly  complete  and 
highly  interesting  picture  of  a  high-souled  and  accomplished 
gentleman,  whose  eloquence,  earnestness,  and  unselfishness, 
gave  him  a  much  higher  rank  in  his  own  country  than  they 
would  have  given  him  in  ours,  which  he  envied  and  admired 
so  much.  G.  A.  Simcox. 


Wergeland's  Selected  Works.    \Udvalgte  Skrifter  af  Henrik  Werge- 
land,  *  Udgivne  af  H.  Lassen.]     Copenhagen  :  Gad. 

Mr.  Lassen  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  Norwegian  students 
for  this  convenient  selection  in  one  compact  volume. 
Hitherto  ^Wergeland  has  only  been  accessible  in  the  great 
standard  edition  of  his  poetical  and  dramatic  works,  nine 
XX)nderous  tomes,  and  his  prose  writings  have  never  been 
collected  at  all.  Of  the  present  work  the  first  350  pages 
are  occupied  with  the  poet's  best  verses,  and  it  is  only  with 
these  that  we  care  to  deal.  Wergeland's  pamphlets  and 
histories,  novels  and  biographies,  can  scarcely  be  read  out 
of  Christiania.  This  man  combined  in  himself  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  divine  poet  and  a  local  stump  orator,  and  his 
achievements  in  the  latter  line  were  apt  to  be  deplorable. 
^  The  book  begins  with  an  ode,  Til  Norges  Frihed  ("  To 
Norway's  Freedom"),  in  very  bad  sapphics,  published, 
when  the  writer  was  sixteen,  in   the  omnivorous  journal 


Margehbladet^  now  a  most  respectable  and  even  venerable 
newspaper,  but  in  those  days,  1826,  still  very  young  and 
silly.  "Norway's  Freedom"  itself  was  very  young,  and 
Christiania  had  not  yet  settled  into  a  capital  of  Europe  at 
gll  decidedly.  "  The  wonder  was  not  yet  quite  gone  "  from 
her  so  long  provincial  eyes,  albeit  her  day  had  counted  as 
ten  years.  It  was  so  new,  so  strange  to  be  the  centre 
of  an  independent  kingdom ;  who  can  doubt  that  Dublin 
would  receive  metropolitan  honours  with  long-continuing 
agitation  ?  and  Christiania  had  been  the  Dublin  of  the  Danish 
dominions.  Everybody  went  mad  over  the  new  liberty,  and 
the  journalism  of  the  first  fifteen  years  of  independence  is 
quite  a  curiosity  of  literature.  A  new  kind  of  poetry  was 
invented  to  form  a  safety-valve  for  so  much  excitement, 
Syttendemaifoesi^  or  poetry  for  the  17  th  of  May,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  crowning  of  King  Christian  by  the  Storthing,  and 
Wergeland's  ode  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  this  sort  of 
composition.  Hardly  anything  so  tawdry,  so  wearisome,  so 
unreal,  has  ever  been  foisted  on  human  attention  as  the 
pamphlets  and  poems  of  Norwegian  independence.  A  sketch 
of  this  literature  would  form  a  curious  chapter  for  Dr.  Forbes 
Winslow's  celebrated  work  on  the  Obscure  DisecLses  of  the 
Brain, 

Wergeland  was  an  emanation  from  the  very  centre  of 
this  society.  Bom  in  1808,  he  was  six  years  old  when  his 
father  went  to  Eidsvold  to  be  a  member  of  the  infant 
Storthing,  and  he  must  have  fed  upon  brochures,  as  other 
baby-poets  feed  on  fairy-tales  and  folk-songs.  In  him  the 
Syttendemaipoesi  culminated,  and,  before  his  death,  decayed 
and  disappeared.  It  is  impossible  to  help  thinking  that 
Mr.  Hartvig  Lassen  might  have  given  us  less  of  this 
rubbish ;  there  are  a  great  many  verses  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  volume  that  have  nothing  but  their  fine  versification  to 
put  forward  as  a  claim  to  immortality.  The  best  of  them 
are  those  which  have  reference  to  republican  leaders  and 
dogmas  in  foreign  countries,  to  Liberty  in  England  and 
France.  Perhaps  the  very  best  is  an  ode,  dated  1836,  on 
the  death  of  Rouget  de  I'lsle,  who  embraced  the  virginal 
muse  but  once,  and  begat  a  god.  The  sonorous  march  of 
the  verse  in  this  elegy  is  worthy  of  the  men  who  went 
singing  through  the  land  that  they  might  die  for  Liberty. 
But  most  of  the  political  poems  of  Wergeland  are  turbid 
and  shallow,  and  his  ideas  reach  no  farther  than  Rousseau ; 
he  wrote  in  1840  like  a  Girondin  of  1792;  his  whole  life 
was  an  anachronism. 

Wergeland  was  a  much  better  poet  than  Southey  ;  he  was 
a  much  worse  poet  than  Shelley,  but  he  combined  several 
characteristics  of  these  two  men.  He  surpassed  the  former 
in  copiousness,  if  that  be  possible,  and  he  had  the  same 
fondness  for  strange  and  unwieldy  themes ;  he  was  consumed, 
too,  with  the  desire  of  writing  epics.  On  the  Shelleyan  side 
of  his  genius,  he  was  a  fantastic  and  original  lyrist,  re- 
publican, unpractical,  unworldly,  desirous  of  solving  the 
world's  enigma  in  choral  dramas.  He  had  the  same  love 
for  ghastly  objects,  the  same  rather  morbid  fondness  for  the 
horrible,  that  Shelley  had.  There  is  a  poem  in  this  volume, 
Pigen  paa  Atiatomikammerct,  ("  The  Girl  in  the  Dissecting- 
room  "),  that  would  have  delighted  the  author  of  the  last  part 
of  the  Setisitive  Plant  But  Shelley  in  his  happier  moments 
was  as  etherial,  as  white  as  the  translucent  air  of  morning, 
while  Wergeland,  even  where  he  shows  most  power,  is 
always  lurid  and  distorted,  and  of  the  colour  of  a  thunder- 
cloud. He  is  the  most  English  of  all  Scandinavian  poets ; 
not  only  does  he  exhibit,  in  a  hundred  places,  a  fondness 
for  English  thoughts  and  habits  that  amounts  to  Anglomania, 
but  his  style  and  the  character  of  his  writing  is  more  allied 
to  our  own  than  that  of  any  other  Northern  poet.  The 
Scandinavian  scalds  eschew  metaphysics,   but  Wergeland 
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constantly  weaves  together  profound  tlioughts  in  his  o^\^l 
wild  way ;  instead,  too,  of  the  limpid  flow  of  fancy  that  the 
Norwegians  are  accustomed  to,  this  poet  festoons  his  poems 
with  rich  and  redundant  imagery,  like  an  Italian  or  an 
Englishman  of  the  more  florid  order. 

When  he  was  twenty-two,  Wergeland  wrote  a  drama  that 
covered  700  pages  with  closely  printed  verse.  This  pro- 
duction he  designed  to  be  "an  epic  of  the  human  race 
and  a  Bible  to  republicans."  It  takes  the  same  place  in  his 
literary  history  that  Queen  Mab  does  in  Shelley's.  In  a  late 
work  by  the  editor  of  this  selection,  H.  Wergeland  og  hans 
Samtid  ("Wergeland  and  his  Contemporaries"),  we  have 
some  curious  letters  and  thoughts  belonging  to  this  period, 
that  show  how  completely  uncritical  and  unsound  the 
author's  views  on  poetry  were.  There  must  be  something 
very  wrong  with  a  poet's  mind  when  he  writes  an  epic  of 
the  human  race  in  20,000  verses;  and  had  not  Wergeland 
by  singular  good-fortune  met  with  a  sharp  and  unshrinking 
volley  of  criticism,  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  he  would 
have  left  anything  worth  reading  behind  him.  However,  in 
his  contemporary,  the  poet  Welhaven,  he  met  with  an  antago- 
nistic critic,  whose  words  were  like  rapier-thrusts,  sharply 
dividing  the  good  from  the  bad.  The  story  of  their  long 
quarrel  and  controversy  is  among  the  most  amusing  episodes 
of  Northern  literary  history,  but  it  chiefly  concerns  us  here  to 
notice  the  beneficial  effect  on  Wergeland  of  Welhaven's 
polished  taste  and  artistic  instinct  Conscious  that  his 
absurdities  would  be  ridiculed,  he  set  himself  to  be  absurd 
no  longer,  and  the  last  five  years  of  his  life  (he  died  young, 
in  1845)  are  represented  by  noble  works,  full  of  power  and 
melody,  and  displaying  a  greater  reticence  and  a  more 
chastened  taste.  Mr.  Lassen  has  very  wisely  given  his 
four  greatest  works  in  fiiU,  rightiy  considering  that  they  are 
too  excellent  to  be  mutilated  by  selection.  Two  of  these, 
Jan  van  If uy sum's  Blomsterstykke  ("  J.  v.  Huysum's  Flower- 
piece  ")  and  Svalen  ("  The  Swallow"),  are  lyrical  romances, 
or  rhapsodies,  exquisite  in  fancy  and  sentiment  and  splendid 
in  execution;  another,  Joden  ("The  Jew"),- is  a  protest, 
nobly  worded,  against  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from 
Norway,  a  remnant  of  barbarism  since  exploded ;  the  last, 
Den  engelske  Lods  ("The  English  Pilot"),  is  the  latest  and 
most  finished  of  his  writings,  and,  though  surpassed,  perhaps, 
in  parts  by  the  magnificent  strophes  of  Svalen^  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  finest  work  he  left  behind  him. 

Den  engelske  Lods  begins  with  a  description  of  the  longing 
after  land,  the  straining  of  the  eyes  that  watch  the  horizon 
towards  the  end  of  a  long  voyage.  The  poem  is  written  in 
short,  irregularly  rhyming  trochees,  with  songs  here  and 
there.  Presently  the  white  cliffs  of  Dover  glimmer  on  the 
horizon,  and  the  sailors  join  in  a  Wergelandesque  song  to 
England,  as  the  home  of  freedom  : — 

"  What  a  gloiy 

For  a  man 

Here  to  live  and  love  and  labour  ! 

What  a  glory 

To  live  safe 

In  the  old  oak's  shelter  !" 

We  are  then  taken  along  the  southern  coast  of  our  island  ; 
everything  is  minutely  and  vividly  described,  scenery  and 
inhabitants,  ships  and  towns,  till  we  reach  Portsmouth, 
where  the  pilot  is  introduced.  He  is  the  hero  of  the  poem, 
and  in  the  eighth  canto  he  begins  to  tell  his  story,  and  in 
the  end  comes  with  the  whole  party  back  to  Norway,  to 
settle  there  with  his  old  love,  Mary  Ann.  The  last  two 
cantos,  describing  the  scenery  and  life  in  Hardanger,  where 
they  come  to  live,  have  especial  beauty  and  tenderness. 

A  strange  quiet  gathers  round  the  record  of  a  very  stormy 
life.     Remembering  how  completely  his  many-sided  public 


reputation  has  all  slipped  from  him  since  his  death,  leaving 
him  only  a  poet,  into  what  a  silentness  all  the  thundering 
noises  that  sounded  in  his  ears  have  fallen,  how  different 
the  Christiania  of  to-day  is  from  the  city  as  he  knew  it,  one 
recalls  his  own  words  sung  over  the  grave  of  the  poet 
Bjerregaard  (I  am  forced  to  sacrifice  rhyme  in  translation 
that  I  may  preserve  the  order  of  the  words  and  rhythm) : — 

**  £ring  vour  laurel-garlands  here, 
Now  the  poet*s  brows  are  heavy, 

Cold  and  white  I 
Golden  rain  from  leaves  of  laurel 
Now  no  more  can  drop  down  poison ! 

On  his  grave 
-  Pour  them,  till  its  sombre  edges 
Vanish,  hidden  by  green  leaves." 

The  versification  of  Wergeland  is  original  and  happy. 
He  especially  delighted  in  adapting  his  thought  to  the 
measure  of  old  songs.  It  is  strange  that  our  poets  have  not 
availed  themselves  of  the  metrical  discoveries  of  the  Scandi- 
navians. Mr.  0*Shaughnessy  seems  to  have  borrowed 
something  of  the  liquid  numbers  of  the  Swedes,  but  no 
other  recognised  English  writer  has  availed  himself  of  these, 
or  of  the  bolder  Danish  metres.         Edmund  W.  Gosse. 


Septimius :  a  Bomanoe  of  Immortality.     By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
Henry  King  and  Co. 

A  POSTHUMOUS  publication  is  always  a  trial  to  the  reputation 
of  the  author  concerned,  and  it  might  have  been  thought 
that  the  polish  and  elaboration  of  Hawthorne's  style  would 
make  the  ordeal  peculiarly  severe.  But,  on  the  otiier  hand^ 
the  weirdly  paradoxical  effects  at  which  he  aimed  may  some- 
times be  almost  as  successfully  produced  by  an  unfinished 
oudine,  in  which  the  salient  points  are  hinted  at  and  the 
rest  left  to  imagination,  as  in  a  picture  with  every  detail 
complete,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  incongruities 
which  make,  and  yet  are  always  on  the  point  of  marring,, 
the  fascination  of  the  whole.  Of  all  Hawthorne's  worl^, 
Septimius  has  most  in  common  with  his  greatest,  Trans- 
formation. The  common  realities  of  earth  are  made  to 
mingle,  in  about  the  same  proportion,  with  the  story  of  a 
spiritual  life,  passed  partly  under  altogether  unearthly  con- 
ditions. The  actual  is  not  opposed  to  the  ideal,  for  Haw- 
thorne, with  true  artistic  reticence,  never  set  his  characters 
to  carry  out  his  own  schemes  of  excellence ;  and  this  was 
fortunate,  for,  after  all,  his  ideas  were  commonplace  and 
circumscribed  within  the  limits  common  to  well-intentioned 
citizens  of  his  age  and  country.  It  is  opposed  to,  or  rather 
artfully  intermingled  with,  the  imaginary  :  a  world  of  visions 
of  what  might  have  been,  of  things  morally  possible  though 
physically  untrue.  He  persuades  us  to  half  believe  the 
wonders  he  half  asserts,  because  he  never  tires  our  credulity 
nor  exhausts  his  own  credit  by  an  uanecessary  demand  or 
a  quite  unqualified  fiction.  After  his  wildest  flights  of  fancy 
a  sudden  touch  of  realism  will  bring  us  down  to  modem 
American  earth,  and  by  these  intermittent  glimpses  of  the 
soberest  sanity,  he  tempts  us  to  reflect  for  a  moment 
seriously  whether  perhaps  there  may  not  be  some  sense, 
spiritual  or  material,  in  which  his  legends  may  be  under- 
stood to  convey  a  truth.  And  this  is  all  the  triumph  he 
aims  at,  for  a  brief  shock  to  the  normal  scepticism  of  his 
intelligent  contemporaries  bears  stronger  testimony  to  the 
power  of  his  imagination  than  the  blind  inconvenient  faith 
of  an  enthusiastic  mystic,  who  after  accepting  everything 
would  wish  to  know  what  next.  It  is  his  want  of  purpose 
that  constitutes  Hawthorne's  great  superiority  to  the  fantastic 
romance  of  Germany  and  to  the  romantic  illuminism  which 
at  one  time  spread  also  into  France  and  England,  in  which 
the  mysteriousness  was  of  incident,  not  of  charactenand 
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was  always  more  or  less  explained  away  at  last  by  a  system 
of  trap-doors  and  secret  societies. 

In  Transformation  the  author's  work  seemed  to  be  half 
done  for  him  by  the  atmosphere  of  Rome,  laden,  in  his- 
torical truth,  with  the  inherited  conflicting  mysteries  of  in- 
numerable ages.     In  Septimius  there  is  no  such  accidental 
help,  in  fact  the  age  and  countiy  in  which  Hawthorne  has 
placed  his  hero  seem  chosen  on  purpose  to  bring  the  un- 
reality of  his  quest  into  the  stronger  relief.    A  New  England 
youth  during  die  War  of  Independence  slays  a  British  officer 
of  his  own  age,  and  remote  common  descent,  from  whom 
he  receives  an  obscure  ancient  recipe  for  preparing  the  elixir 
of  life ;  there  is  Indian  blood  in  his  veins,  and  he  has  already 
heard  of  the  legend  of  an  Indian  ancestor  of  his  who  pos- 
sessed such  a  secret ;  also,  like  other  unpractical  dreamers, 
who,  because  diey  do  not  know  how  to  extract  from  life  the 
pleasures  it  is  said  to  afford,  blame  life  rather  than  their  own 
dull  or  misdirected  senses,  Septimius  crowns  his  unreasoning 
complaints  by  settling  that  only  the  shortness  of  life  is  in 
fault,  not  its  emptiness.     The  pursuit  in  which  he  sacrifices 
happiness  and  almost  life  is  described  with   Hawthorne's 
usual  skill,  and  it  may  be  that  he  refrained  from  using  the 
obvious  mediaeval  ccldre  because  he  distrusted  his  power  of 
giving  it  all  the  reality  necessary  for  the  kind  of  illusion  he 
desired.     The  only  other  reason  for  the  choice  is  that  it  is 
part  of  the  plot  for  Septimius  to  kill  his  relation,  in  all 
innocence,  as  a  preliminary  to  profiting  by  his  bequest,  and 
that  this  can  best  be  managed  by  a  war  between  different 
branches  of  the  same  race.     In  the  first  half  of  the  romance 
as  it  now  stands,  Septimius  is  the  lover  of  a  good  and  pretty 
girl,  from  whom  he  is  gradually  withdrawn  by  his  absorbing 
pursuit  and  its  chilling,  hardening  effect  on  his  character ; 
in  the  second  half  Rose  is  turned  into  his  sister,  and  is 
peaceably  betrothed  to  Robert  Hagbum,  the  Werner  of  the 
tale,  a  rustic  who  volunteers  for  die  war  like  a  man,  and, 
according  to  the  first  scheme,  was  the  rival  who  would  have 
consoled  Rose   for  Septimius'   infidelity.      It  is  not  clear 
what  substitute  could  have  been  made  for  the  passages  where 
Septimius  is  gradually  alienated  from  his  betrothed,  but  the 
character  of  Sybil  Dacy,  which  was  evidentiy  meant  to  be 
second  in  importance  to  that  of  Septimius,  is  very  imperfectly 
worked  out,  and  the  author  may  have  intended  to  transfer 
the  account  of  his  struggles  between  love  and  a  diseased 
ambition  to  the  earlier  part  of  his  intercourse  with  and  passion 
fbr  Sybil.     We  are  not  sure  that  anything  is  really  lost  by 
the  story  being  thus  cut  into  two  halves  which  do  not  fit  on 
to  each  other  exactly,  for  each  half  is  evidently  written  so 
as  to  do  most  justice  to  its  leading  motive,  and  something 
would  have  had  to  be  sacrificed  before  complete  structuraJ 
unity  could  be  attained.     Besides  this,  Sybil  is  almost  too 
artificial  to  be  interesting ;  Septimius  is  at  least  half  real, 
but  she  is  invented  for  the  plot's  sake,  and  the  features 
which  are  indicated  in  the  work  as  we  have  it  suggest  that 
the  author  might  not  have  avoided  the  danger  of  mannerism 
in  completing  them.     On  the  other  hand,  the  memoranda 
of  ideas  and  fancies  to  be  worked  out,  which  are  very  rightly 
reproduced  in  the  printed  edition,  seem  to  show  tliat  Haw- 
thorne meant  to  develop  in  detail  some  of  the  more  per- 
plexing experiences  to  which   a  modem  wandering  Jew 
might  be  exposed,  such  as  the  natural  antagonism  between 
the  mortal  and  the  immortal,  and  the  tediousness  of  infinite 
leisure,  which  proposes  to  spend  a  century  upon  every 
experiment  of  a  new  mode  of  life ;  there  was  to  be  a  long 
conversation  between  -Sybil  and  Septimius  on  this  subject 
before    they  drank    the    magic   draught  which,  the   latter 
fancied,  would  make  them  immortal  together.     Septimius 
hesitatingly  suggests  after  a  good  many  philanthropic  and 
ambitious  schemes  that  for  one  hundred  years  he  would  try 


what  being  wicked  was  like,  and  his  embarrassment  when 
Sybil  unhesitatingly  replies,  "  And  I  too,"  is  humorously  con- 
ceived. The  catastrophe  is  more  effective  as  a  situation 
than  the  end  of  Transformation^  but  the  melodramatic 
element  in  it  rather  interferes  with  the  tranquil  manifestation 
of  the  spiritual  truths  of  the  conclusion.  The  material  fu- 
ture of  Miriam  and  Donatello  is  scarcely  indicated,  but  we 
know  that  as  long  as  they  lived  their  penance  must  have 
been  tempered  by  the  consciousness  of  a  union  of  soul  the 
more  perfect  in  proportion  as  it  was  dearly  bought  Sybil, 
on  the  contrary,  has  to  be  violently  removed  from  the  scene 
on  which  she  only  appeared  to  execute  a  mysterious  ven- 
geance, and  Septimius,  we  feel,  is  disappointed  rather  than 
disillusioned.  The  elixir  of  life  is  left  to  rank  as  an  un- 
attainable possibility,  and  though  this  is  just  how  Hawthorne 
wishes  to  persuade  his  readers  to  regard  it — for  an  hour  or 
two — it  does  not  seem  fitting  that  an  actor  in  the  romance 
should  be  brought  to  exactly  the  same  standing-point  as  the 
spectators.  On  the  whole,  in  Septimius  Hawthorne  is  some- 
times at  his  best,  and  never  betrays  anything  that  can  be 
confidently  taken  for  a  sign  of  failing  powers,  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  doubly  welcome  to  us ;  it  is  pleasant  that  the 
last  words  of  a  writer  whom  it  is  impossible  not  to  esteem, 
and  easy  to  admire,  should  be  worthy  of  himself,  and  the 
Note-books  and  Journals  which  were  so  abundantly  bestowed 
upon  the  public  were  distinctly  not  worthy.  They  seemed 
to  represent  the  childish  docility  of  the  man  of  CHiginal 
invention  and  creative  fancy  in  the  passive  hours  when  he 
was  living  for  himself,  not  for  the  world,  and  having  brought 
back  from  the  land  of  dreams  no  prejudices  in  favour  of 
one  way  of  living  rather  than  another,  he  tried  with  good- 
natured  indolence  to  live  the  life  and  think  the  thoughts 
of  the  many.  Or,  perhaps,  a  better  explanation  of  how  be 
could  write  so  like  a  schoolboy,  about  scenes  and  paintings 
from  which  his  fancy  is  proved  to  have  derived  much  whole- 
some nourishment,  is  to  be  found  in  the  peculiarity  of  his 
intellect,  which  was  powerful  and  ingenious  enough  while 
only  applied  to  objects  of  his  own  invention,  but  had  so 
little  sympathy  with  unadulterated  reality  that  its  judgments 
had  to  be  either  conventional  or  false ;  and  of  the  two  alter- 
natives his  modesty  preferred  the  first. 

H.  Lawrenny. 


LITERAR  Y  NOTES. 


"An  Admirer  of  Keats"  writes  to  the  Athenaeum  to  give  a 
version  of  his  sonnet  "  To  Sleep,"  which  differs  considerably 
from  the  one  published  by  Lord  Houghton  in  his  Life  and 
Letters,  It  is  apparently  a  first  draft,  and  was  found  wntten  in 
the  margin  of  a  copy  of  Milton  which  had  been  lent  to  the  poeL 
After  the  third  line  it  continues,  instead  of  "  Enshaded  in  forget- 
fulness  divine  " — 

"  At  wearisom*  as  darkness  is  dtvime  ; 
O  soothest  Sleep  !  if  so  it  please  thee,  close 

Mint  willing  eyes  in  midst  of  this  thine  hymn. 
Or  wait  the  amen,  ere  thy  poppy  throws 

Its  tweet-dark-dewt  o'er  every  pulse  and  limb  ; 
Then  shut  the  hushed  casket  of  my  soul. 

And  turn  the  key  round  in  the  oiled  wards. 
And  let  it  rest  until  the  mom." 

The  next  line  contains  various  corrections,  and  the  end  of  the 
sonnet  is  wanting.  The  writer  also  quotes  a  few  of  Keats*  prose 
annotations  in  the  same  volume,  which  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  late  Mr.  Dilke :  they  are  different  in  some  respects  fironr 
those  reprinted  by  Lord  Houghton  fi-om  the  American  DiaL 


A  new  book  by  David  Strauss  is  announced,  The  Old  and  the 
New  Faith :  a  Confession,  It  is  in  four  sections,  headed — L 
Are  we  still  Christians  ?  II.  Have  we  any  Religion  ?  III.  How 
do  we  conceive  the  World  ?  IV,  How  do  we  direct  our  lives? 
Two  supplements,  "Concerning  our  Great  Poets,"  and**  Cwi- 
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cerning  our  Great  Musicians,"  would  seem  to  contain  the  glean- 
ings of  the  author's  critical  commonplace  books. 


The  Royal  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences  has  just  received 
the  report  of  the  Historical  Commission  on  its  thirteenth  general 
meeting ;  most  of  the  works  announced  are  in  continuation  of 
previous  undertakings,  but  it  is  said  that  the  Universal  German 
Biography,  begun  at  Rankers  suggestion,  will  have  one  volume, 
containing  the  letter  A,  ready  for  publication  by  the  new  year. 
More  than  200  contributors,  includmg  all  the  principal  German 
historians,  are  mentioned  as  interested  in  the  work. 


Le  Royaume  d'Vve/of,  which,  in  most  people's  minds  stands  on 
a  level  with  ie  pays  de  Cocagne,  has  just  received  the  honours 
of  an  historical  monograph.  The  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
king  of  Yvetot  were  quite  real.  Louis  XI.  and  Henri  IV. 
treated  the  miniature  sovereigns  with  respect,  and  though  a 
legend  which  dates  the  independence  of  the  fief  from  Clovis  is 
untrustworthy,  a  rot  cT  Yvetot  seems  to  have  reigned  as  early 
as  the  twelfth  century.  The  kingdom  was  sold — like  the  Roman 
empire  or  the  principality  of  Monaco — in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  fetched  1400  gold  crowns. 


Mr.  Fr.  Frommann,  of  Jena,  has  in  the  press  another  Greek 
comedy  by  Professor  Julius  Richter,  called  Chelidones  ("  The 
Swallows '0,  in  which,  with  Aristophanic  humour,  he  charac- 
terises the  Ultramontanes  and  Communists  as  bad  citizens  of  one 
and  the  same  species.         „____ 

M.  Luzel  has  just  published,  in  a  pamphlet  form  (De  VAu- 
thenticiti  des  Chants  du  Barzaz-Breiz  de  M,  de  la  Villemarqui ; 
Paris :  Franck),  the  lecture  he  delivered  at  Saint-Brieuc,  last 
July  (cf.  Academy^  vol.  iii.  p.2  60,  where,  by  the  bye,  the  name  of 
M.  Mowat  has  been  misprinted  Morvat).  His  subject  was  the 
authenticity,  or  rather  the  want  of  authenticity,  of  the  would-be 
popular  Breton  ballads  published  by  M.  de  la  Villemarqui  under 
the  name  of  Barzaz-Breiz  (lit.  "  The  Bardism  of  Brittany  "). 
M.  de  la  Villemarqui  had  given  his  name  to  deliver  a  lecture  at 
the  "  Congr^s  "  on  some  archaeological  question,  but  when  he 
heard  of  the  intended  lecture  of  M.  Luzel,  he  deliberately  declined 
to  go.  No  objections  were  made  to  M.  Luzel  when  he  had  done 
reading  ;  but  friends  of  M.  de  la  Villemarqui  were  not  ashamed 
to  ask  that,  contrary  to  the  custom,  no  mention  would  be  made 
of  M.  Luzel's  lecture  in  the  proces-verbaux  of  the  day ;  such 
exception,  said  they,  was  made  necessary  by  the  personal  ques- 
tion mtroduced  into  the  debate.  And  M.  de  la  Villemarque  had 
been  purposely  absent !  That  suggestion,  however,  was  objected 
to  by  eminent  members  of  the  "  Congr^s,"  amongst  whom  was 
one  of  the  patrons  of  Breton  literature,  the  worthy  bishop  of 
Saint-Brieuc,  Mgr.  David.  Such  impediments  in  the  research 
of  historical  truth  make  M.  LuzePs  merits  greater.  The  question 
treated  by  him  had  already  been  the  subject  of  several  articles, 
here  and  there,  by  M.  d'Arbois  de  Jubainville,  by  M.  Liebrecht, 
by  M.  Le  Men,  and  by  M.  Luzel  himself,  and  had  ceased  to 
raise  doubts  in  the  minds  of  scholars  ;  but  the  matter  is  alto- 
gether settled  by  this  last  pamphlet  of  M.  Luzel,  the  candid  and 
careful  collector  of  Breton  lays,  legends,  and  tales,  who  has  a 
special  competence  in  the  question.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
M.  de  la  Villemarqud  so  obstinately  gives,  as  actually  sung  by 
the  people,  ballads  which  are  either  arranged  and  embellished 
or  altogether  forged.  Would  he  candidly  confess  that,  when  he 
published  his  Barzaz-Breiz  for  the  first  time  (nearly  forty  years 
ago),  criticism  was  not  very  strict  with  editors  of  popular  poetry, 
and  that  he  thought  himself  permitted,  by  the  example  of 
Walter  Scott  and  others,  to  arrange  popular  materials,  or  even 
to  make  fictitious  ballads,  every  one  would  readily  forgive  him 
that,  and  remember  only  the  real  services  he  has  conferred  on 
Breton  literature  by  his  various  publications.  But  by  unwisely 
pleading  "not  guilty,"  when  the  evidence  brought  against  him 
IS  so  strong,  he  has  succeeded  only  in  making  his  case  worse. 


Thdophile  Gauticr,  the  patriarch  of  the  second  generation  of 
Romanticists,  died  at  Paris  on  Wednesday,  the  23rd  ult.  We 
hope  to  speak  more  fully  of  the  place  he  filled  and  the  blank  he 
leaves  in  an  early  number. 


The  Drama  and  Art. 


PARISIAN  THEATRES. 
Most  of  the  theatres  are  now  open  for  the  winter  season  :  and 
some  have  already  mounted  new  pieces.  At  the  Francis 
Le  Cid  of  Corneille  is  being  given,  in  order  to  enable  M.  Mounet- 
SuUy  to  appear  in  the  part  of  Rodrigue.  The  play  is  performed, 
almost  for  the  first  time,  as  Corneille  wrote  it,  without  the  usual 
omission  of  the  part  of  the  Infanta.  Appropriate  scenery  and 
dresses  have  been  provided,  so  that  the  masterpiece  of  the  older 
drama  is  presented  to  the  public  with  due  magnificence  and  care. 
But  the  actors  ?  Let  us  take  Mounet-SuUy  first.  The  part  of 
Rodrigue  is  a  very  arduous  one  for  any  actor,  and  for  a  novice 
in  his  art  almost  impossible.  It  is  all  in  one  key.  Called  upon 
by  his  own  father,  Don  Di^gue,  to  avenge  an  insult  inflicted 
on  him  by  Chim^ne's  father,  Don  Gormas,  he  has  to  choose  at 
once  between  his  father  and  his  mistress.  It  is  the  old  conflict 
of  love  and  duty.  He  kiUs  Don  Gormas,  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
piece  has  to  deplore  his  sufferings  from  the  implacable  enmity 
of  Chim^ne.  This  series  of  lamentations  is  interrupted  only  by 
one  splendid  burst  of  eloquence — the  speech  in  which  he  re- 
counts the  surprise  and  defeat  of  the  Moorish  army  in  a  night- 
attack  on  Seville.  The  first  qualities  Rodrigue  should  possess 
are  dignity  and  repose.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  Mounet- 
Sully  possesses  either.  He  is  violent  and  passionate  :  his 
gestures  are  extravagant,  and  want  variety.  There  is  no  light 
and  shade  in  his  performance.  He  chants  the  verses  in  one 
key,  as  if  they  were  the  utterances  of  another  person,  and  not  the 
expression  of  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings.  He  is  at  his  best 
in  the  delivery  of  the  stanzas  at  the  end  of  the  first  act,  when 
he  determines  to  challenge  Don  Gormas  :  but  his  whole  con- 
ception of  the  part  is  so  uncertain  and  inartistic  as  to  destroy 
almost  entirely  that  hope  of  future  excellence  to  which  his 
Orestes  in  Andromaque  had  given  rise.  On  the  other  hand, 
nothing  could  be  better  than  the  Don  Di^g^e  of  Maubant.  His 
distress  when  his  sword  falls  from  his  enfeebled  hand,  his 
passionate  appeal  to  his  son,  "  Rodrigue,  as-tu  du  coeur  ?"  and 
his  pride  in  his  success,  are  alike  admirable.  MUe  Rousseil, 
too,  did  her  best  with  the  thankless  part  of  Chim^ne ;  and  cer- 
tainly delivered  the  famous  line,  when  she  appeals  to  Rodrigue 
to  defeat  her  champion, 

**  Sors  vainqueur  d*un  combat  dont  Chimene  est  le  prix," 

with  a  passionate  intensity  that  went  to  the  heart  of  the  audience. 
The  rest  of  the  actors  speak  the  lines  allotted  to  them  with  cor- 
rectness and  propriety.    They  have  nothing  else  to  do. 

A  new  piece  has  been  brought  out  at  this  theatre  under  the 
title  of  Les  En/ants,  by  M.  George  Richard.  It  might  be  called 
in  English,  "  What's  to  be  done  with  the  Children  ?"  and  deals 
with  the  oft-debated  question  of  the  position  of  those  young 
people  whose  parents  have  declined  to  submit  to  the  ceremony 
of  marriage.  But  though,  as  I  heard  one  gentleman  say  to 
another  after  the  piece  was  over,  **C'est  une  belle  th^se"; 
M.  Richard  has  done  little  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem 
he  proposes.  The  play  is  admirably  acted,  but  is  too  slight  to 
have  a  long  existence.  The  best  thing  in  it  is  a  wonderfully 
graceful  game  of  romps  between  the  two  children,  impersonal^ 
by  M.  Boucher  and  MU«  Reichemberg. 

At  the  Vaudeville,  VArlesienne,  by  Alphonse  Daudet,  has 
not  met  with  the  success  that  was  expected.  The  author  is  a 
man  of  letters  and  a  poet,  but  has  never  been  successful  as 
a  dramatist.  His  present  play  is  a  prose  idyll  rather  than  a 
drama;  and  taken  as  such  is  extremely  beautifuL  Each  act 
shows  a  true  picture  of  peasant  life  in  Provence,  made  more 
exquisitely  real  by  lovely  scenery  :  but  despite  these  attractions, 
and  the  simple  poetic  language,  and  the  magnificent  impersona- 
tion of  a  mother  by  M"e  Fargueil,  the  fatal  defect  of  want  of 
action  wearies  the  audience  and  ruins  the  piece. 

The  Oddon  has  reopened  with  a  so-called  "comedy**  by 
fidouard  Plouvier,  a  writer  of  great  repute,  to  which  he  has 
given  the  odd  title  La  Salamandre,  It  deals  with  the  fortunes 
of  a  young  lady,  who,  placed  by  no  fault  of  her  own  in  a  position 
that  compromises  her,  comes  out  of  the  ordeal  with  unblemished 
reputation.  The  idea  is  ingenious,  and  might  possibly,  in  abler 
hands,  have  been  made  the  groundwork  of  a  really  fine  play : 
but,  as  it  stands,  the  great  situation  is  repulsive,  and  the  cha- 
racters, when  not  contemptibly  weak,  are  odiously  disagreeable. 
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The  Chitelet  has  just  reproduced  Patrie^  with  a  very  good 
cast  and  splendid  appointments. — ^The  Ambigu  is  about  to  play 
a  new  drama,  Le  Centenairi,  with  the  veteran  Lafont  in  the 
principal  part. — The  Gymnase  has  reproduced  that  evergreen  Le 
F'ils  de  Familley  surely  as  graceful  a  piece  of  witty  and  harmless 
badinage  as  was  ever  played  on  any  stage.  How  charming,  too, 
is  the  music  !  and  how  delightful  nowadays  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  enjoying  a  piece  in  which  the  songs  form  a  part  of  the 
dialogue,  instead  of  a  tiresome  interruption  to  it.  London  play- 
goers may  recollect  it  years  ago,  under  the  title  of  The  Lancers  j 
or.  The  Gentleman's  Son, 

The  Frangais — after  certain  reprises  of  well-known  plays — 
proposes  to  bring  out  the  Heline  of  Paillert)n,  author  of  Les 
Faux  Manages,  After  this  Marion  Delorme  is  promised,  with 
Mounet-Sylly  as  Didier :  an  announcement  that  would  be  rather 
depressing,  were  it  not  that  an  antidote  is  provided  in  the  fact 
that  all  the  best  actors  will  appear  in  the  other  parts. 

J.  W.  Clark. 


ART  NOTES, 


English  art  has  had  a  heavy  loss  in  the  death  of  Mr.  George 
Mason,  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Mr.  Mason's  health 
had  for  years  been  such  as  to  cause  anxious  apprehension  to 
his  friends ;  he  suffered  very  severely  in  the  course  of  last 
•winter,  and  has  died  on  the  approach  of  this  (October  22, 
aet,  54).  Since  Gainsborough  there  has  not  been  a  more  poetical 
and  refined  painter  of  English  landscape  and  country  figures 
than  Mr.  Mason.  His  place  among  contemporaries  was  rather 
by  the  side  of  the  French  pastoral  painters,  M.  F.  J.  Millet  or 
M.  Jules  Breton,  than  by  that  of  any  of  his  fellow-countrymen. 
A  singular  elevation  and^harmony,  a  singular  and  pathetic  sweet- 
ness of  feeling,  have  given  to  all  his  later  work  a  charm  and 
dignity  which  are  very  rare  in  the  English  painting  of  the  hour. 
Mr.  Mason's  instincts  were  equally  fine  and  true  in  colour  and 
design  ;  although,  in  both,  his  work  might  occasionally  show  a 
little  of  the  hesitation  and  incompleteness  of  amateurship — ^for  it 
was  late  in  life  that  he  began  the  professional  practice  of  art — 
as  well  as  of  ill  health.  Mr.  Mason  was  resident  in  Italy  from 
1844  to  1858,  and  a  few  of  his  pictures  represent  Italian  scenes. 
But  the  great  bulk  of  his  contributions  to  the  Royal  Academy, 
for  the  last  dozen  years,  have  been  small  compositions  of  English 
midland  landscape  with  village  figures  and  field  labour,  in  quiet 
colour  and  of  an  exquisite  grace  and  tenderness.  There  are  only 
three  of  his  pictures,  the  "  Evening  Hymn,"  the  "  Girls  Dancing," 
and  the  "  Harvest  Moon,"  of  this  year,  which  his  physical  powers 
enabled  him  to  complete  on  a  scale  sufficient  to  do  full  justice  to 
his  original,  harmonious,  and  delightful  genius.  (For  some  more 
particular  observations,  see  Port/olio^  August,  1871  ;  Athenaeum, 
October  26,  and  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  October  28,  1872.) 


In  addressing  the  Cortes  concerning  the  fire  which  took  place 
at  the  Escurial  on  the  night  of  October  i,  the  minister  of 
finance,  Ruiz  Gomez,  said,  "  Not  a  book  has  been  burnt,  nor  a 
paper  lost.  It  is  a  question  of  time  and  money,  that  is  all." 
The  area  burnt  is  large,  including  the  whole  of  the  upper 
floors  of  the  Colegio  and  the  two  towers  known  as  the  Colegio 
Tower  and  the  Tower  of  Lucerne.  The  Times  correspondent, 
writing  on  October  7,  gives  a  vivid  description  of  the  ravages 
of  the  fire,  but  confirms  substantially  the  reassuring  words  of 
the  minister;  he  differs  from  him,  indeed,  as  to  the  amount 
of  damage  done  to  the  edifice,  which  he  estimates  as  likely 
to  come  to  twice  the  amount  (40,000/.)  officially  stated  as 
the  probable  cost  of  reparation.  Besides  the  Hebrew  and 
Arabic  MSS.,  of  which  catalogues  exist,  and  other  valuable  MSS. 
and  books,  amounting  in  all  to  14,661,  the  library  contained 
original  sketch-books  by  Michel  Angelo,  Raphael,  Titian, 
Albrecht  Diirer,  and  other  great  masters.  Great  fears  were 
entertained  for  the  ceiling,  which  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
pieces  of  decorative  work  in  the  whole  building,  but  the  rubbish 
which  had  fallen  on  it  from  the  floors  consumed  above  having 
been  carefully  removed,  it  has  been  found  to  have  sustained 
none  but  trifling  and  easily  reparable  injuries.  The  heroic 
exertions  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  fact  thdt  the  architect  of 
the  enormous  pile  employed  no  wood  in  its  construction  where 
he  could  possibly  use  stone,  prevented  the  conflagration  from 


spreading  to  the  palace  or  church,  and  confined  its  ravages  en- 
tirely to  the  Colegio  end.      

Fresh  fruits  are  reported  from  various  excavations  on  the 
classical  sites  of  Asia  Minor.  Mr.  Wood  has  just  discovered 
several  more  fragments  of  sculpture  in  relief  at  the  temple  of 
Diana  of  Ephesus.  Of  these  he  writes  that  the  most  remark- 
able is  a  portion  of  the  same  frieze  in  vigorous  projection  of 
which  a  corner-piece,  representing  an  Amazonomachia,  is  set  up 
(labelled  "  Pilaster  ?  *0  ii^  the  Mausoleum  room  at  the  British 
Museum. — The  undertaking  of  Dr.  Henry  Schliemann  is  a  less 
known  and  even  a  more  colossal  one  than  that  of  Mr.  Wood 
(see  Academy,  vol.  iii.  pp.  26,  68).  Dr.  Schliemann  is  an 
archaeologist  entertaining  some  eccentric  views,  but  deserving 
the  utmost  credit  for  the  zeal  which  has  led  him  to  spend 
time  and  fortune  in  searching  for  the  ruins  of  ancient  Troy. 
It  would  seem  that  Dr.  Schliemann  has  really  hit  upon  the 
Lysimachian  temple  of  Athene  at  Ihum  Novum.  He  has 
courteously  promised  to  the  British  Museum  the  cast  of  a 
sculptured  metope,  complete  between  two  triglyphs,  from  this 
building.  This,  judging  by  the  photograph,  must  be  a  frag- 
ment of  a  very  high  vdue  indeed.  It  represents  Helios  (with 
the  radiating  crown  as  on  the  coins  of  Rhodes)  driving  a 
quadriga,  and  is  in  the  highest  finish.  The  horses  are  ex- 
tremely vigorous  in  design  and  action,  and  the  flying  draperies 
of  the  figure  have  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
well-known  "  Niobid"  of  the  Chiaramonti  gallery  in  the  Vatican. 
Generally  it  is  an  animated  and  picturesque  style,  recalling 
that  of  other  sculptures  belonging  to  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  B.C.  Dr.  Schliemann  announces  the  publication  of  the 
fragment,  together  with  an  inscription  found  on  the  same  site, 
in  the  Berlin  Archaeologische  Zeitung. — In  addition  to  these 
discoveries.  Dr.  Schliemann,  clearing  the  circumjacent  ground 
to  the  depth  of  50  feet,  with  a  gang  of  workmen  150  strong, 
has  disclosed  a  prodigious  structure  of  masonry  sloping  at  an 
angle  of  30°,  which  he  would  have  to  be  part  of  the  substructure 
of  the  Trojan  Palladium  itself.  But  the  publication  of  Dr. 
Schliemann's  projected  Prachtwerk  on  Troy  must  be  awaited 
before  any  exact  judgment  can  be  formed  as  to  these  latter 
discoveries.  , 

The  commission  named,  half  by  the  Italian  government  and 
half  by  the  municipality  of  Florence,  for  the  conservation  of  the 
"  David  "  of  Michel  Angelo  has  determined  on  the  plan  to  be 
recommended.  A  pavilion  is  to  be  erected  in  the  Academy  of 
Arts  to  receive  the  colossus  at  the  cost  of  about  72,000  lire ; 
the  cost  of  transport  is  reckoned  at  about  20,000  lire,  and  the 
removal  is  to  be  accomplished  by  means  of  an  ingenious 
invention  of  Signor  Francisco  Porra. 


We  learn  from  Paris  that  the  cabinet  of  medals  and  antiques 
in  the  National  Library  was  reopened  to  the  public  on  October  i. 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  are  to  be  held  sacred  to 
students ;  Saturday  is  reserved  for  the  work  of  the  catalogue, 
and  Tuesday  remains  for  visitors.  The  new  gallery  of  sculpture 
which  is  being  arranged  in  the  Louvre,  between  the  pavilions 
MoUien  and  Daru,  is  to  receive  the  statues  from  the  various 
imperial  chateaux,  and  those  already  in  the  Louvre  which  have 
been  judged  the  most  important.  At  the  end  of  the  gallery  is  to 
stand  the  statue  by  Michel  Angelo,  which  has  remained  for 
years  forgotten  at  Chenonceaux.  This  new  gallery  is  to  be 
called  the  Salle  Michel  Ange,  and  will  be  opened  to  the  public 
as  soon  as  the  decorative  paintings  which  ornament  it  are 
finished.    This  work  has  been  entrusted  to  M.  Birouin. 


In  the  course  of  the  present  year  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  has  restored  to  the  people  of  Bayeux  the  morsel  missing 
from  the  celebrated  tapestry  preserved  in  that  town.  The  thief 
was  no  other  than  the  wife  of  Stothard  the  artist,  who  went  to 
Bayeux  in  1830  in  order  to  execute  his  well-known  copy  of  the 
work  in  question.  Mrs.  Stothard  profited  by  the  courteous  faci- 
lities granted  to  her  husband  for  the  purposes  of  his  painting  to 
cut  with  her  scissors  a  piece  about  as  big  as  a  hand  from  one 
of  the  sides  of  the  embroidered  cloth.  At  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Stothard,  some  years  back,  the  museum  of  South  Kensington 
became  possessed  of  the  stolen  piece,  together  with  an  account 
written  by  Mr.  Stothard,  of  the  circumstances  under  which  his 
wife  committed  the  disgraceful  theft.  The  directors  of  the  South 
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Kensington  Museum,  when  sending  over  this  summer  some 
artists  to  photograph  the  tapestry,  announced  their  coming  in  a 
letter  containing  the  relic,  which  has  been  gratefully  received, 
and  found  to  agree  thread  for  thread  with  the  original. 


The  NordiscJu  Presse  reports  with  reservations  a  rumour 
current  to  the  effect  that  amongst  the  art  treasures  at  St.  Peters- 
buiig,  purchased  by  the  empress  Catherine  II.,  a  piece  of  sculp- 
ture firom  the  hand  of  Raphael  has  been  recently  discovered. 
The  subject  is  a  Child  restmg  on  a  Dolphin.  The  same  autho- 
rity adds  that  the  original  of  this  work  was  known  to  exist  in 
Paris  up  to  1770,  and  that  there  are  many  reproductions  of  the 
design  both  in  plaster  and  engraved.  The  rumour  is  perfectly 
correct  This  group,  attributed  to  Raphael  both  by  Forster  and 
Passavant,  has  been  recently  exhibited  to  the  public  in  the 
Hermitage  palace.  It  was  acquired  by  M.  de  Berteuil  in  Rome 
in  1768,  and  afterwards  lost  sight  of.  M.  Gu^ddonoff,  the  active 
director  for  the  Fine  Arts  at  St.  Petersburg,  has  found  in  an 
inventory  of  the  time  of  Catherine  II.  proofs  of  the  acquisition 
of  the  group.  

A  magnificent  collection  of  etchings  by  Dutch  painters  was 
sold  by  auction,  on  the  5th  of  October,  by  Lepke,  at  Berlin. 
They  were  brought  together  by  Baron  Heinrich  von  Mecklen- 
burg, who  died  in  1862.  The  catalogue  was  written  by  Herr 
Amsler,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  cite  any  examples,  as,  out  of 
the  entire  number,  not  one  middling  impression  was  to  be  found. 
— On  the  14th  of  October,  Boemer  brought  to  the  hammer  at 
Leipzig  the  collection  of  Ferdinand  Kem,  the  fruit  of  sixty-six 
years  of  diligent  search.  The  principal  gems  were  the  numerous 
and  rare  engravings  by  Italian  masters  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
— But  on  the  24th  of  October,  a  collection,  surpassing,  perhaps,  in 
peculiar  interest,  either  of  the  two  above  mentioned,  was  sold  at 
Munich,  viz.  the  very  remarkable  collection  of  the  works  of  the 
so-called  petits  maStres  and  goldsmiths  which  belonged  to  Dr. 
Posonyi,  of  Vienna.  , 

The  death  of  Count  Schlieck  took  place  recently  at  Paris, 
where  he  had  resided  for  some  time  past  He  enjoyed  a  great 
reputation' especially  in  the  Northern  courts  of  Europe,  acquired 
by  his  designs  for  sumptuous  articles  of  plate,  and  his  general 
elegance  of  taste  in  ornamental  design.  He  lived  at  one  time 
in  Pompeii  directing  excavations,  making  casts  from  objects 
found,  and  copies  from  the  frescoes  in  tempera.  He  has  been 
lately  engaged  in  the  arrangement  of  his  collections,  which  were 
very  considerable,  intending  to  sell  them  at  masse.  It  is  said 
that  he  leaves  no  heirs,  and  in  that  case  the  whole  of  his  art- 
treasures  will  go  to  the  state  of  Denmark,  of  which  he  was  a 
native.  

In  the  Times  of  October  9,  Mr.  Stuart  A.  Moore  draws  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  exact  calculations  based  on  the  entries  of 
the  Fabric  Rolls  of  Exeter  Cathedral  (made  in  the  year  13 17-18, 
when  the  Lady  Chapel  appears  to  have  been  re-decorated  and 
the  four  side  windows  glazed)  show  that  even  in  the  Lady  Chapel, 
where  glass  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  richest,  the  pro- 
portion of  coloured  to  white  glass  was  only  a  little  over  one- 
fourth.  Thus,  he  says,  in  no  case  did  the  glass  resemble  the 
goigeously  stained  abominations  of  the  modern  schooL 


Herr  Jordan  gives  in  Im  Neuen  Reich  a  particular  account  of 
&e  statue  to  Lionardo  da  Vinci  which  was  unveiled  at  Milan 
on  September  4.  Signor  Pietro  Magni  is  the  sculptor,  and 
in  spite  of  certain  grave  defects,  Herr  Jordan  pronounces  that 
he  has  on  the  whole  achieved  a  work  of  distinguished  monu- 
mental character.  The  figure  stands  sunk  in  meditation,  and 
is  very  simply  treated  ;  at  the  comers  are  placed  statues  of  his 
principal  scholars,  Cesare  da  Sesto,  Marco  d'  Oggiono,  Beltraffio, 
and  Andrea  Solario.  These  figures  are  well  worked  out ;  a  Uttle 
stiff  indeed,  but  the  serious  matter  is  that  they  do  not  incor- 
porate well  with  the  whole.  The  high  octagonal  pedestal  is 
very  well  designed.  The  loan  exhibition  in  the  Brera  afforded 
a  rare  and  magnificent  opportunity  of  seeing  the  works  of  the 
great  master ;  something  like  three  hundred  paintings  by  his 
hand  had  been  collected  from  the  palaces  of  the  nobles  in  which 
they  are  usually  hidden  from  public  gaze.  As  to  the  modem 
paintings,  Herr  Jordan  remarks  the  triumph  of  "fare  da  se,"  but 
confesses  that  as  to  technic  it  had  not  yet  come  to  the  shame- 
Icssncss  of  Paris.    He  concludes  his  paper  by  drawing  attention 


to  the  desirability  of  at  once  printing  and  so  securing  to  poste- 
rity the  weadth  of  MSS.  which  Lionardo  left  behind  him.  The 
principal  part  of  the  treasure  was  removed  in  1796  from  the 
Brera  to  Paris,  aikl  with  the  exception  of  a  stray  paper  or  two 
the  commissaries  of  181 5  left  it  undisturbed.  A  few  papers  are 
in  England.  Herr  Jordan  proposes  that  a  society  should  be 
formed  for  the  publication  of  the  whole. 


New  Publications, 
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Bronte,  Charlotte.    Jane  Eyre.    Illustrated  edition.     Smith,  Elder, 

and  Co. 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle.     Lives  of  Flemish  Painters.    Murray. 
Hare,  A.  J.  C.    Memorials  of  a  Quiet  Life.     Strahan  and  Co. 
MoNTAiGLON,  Anatole  de.     Recueil  g^n^ral  et  complet  des  Fabliaux 

des  xiii*  et  xiv«  si^cles.     Paris  :  Librairie  des  Bibliophiles. 
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Physical  Science. 

Tho  Beginnings  of  Life.    By  H.  Charlton  Bastian,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Macmillan  and  Co. 

This  book  of  Dr.  Bastian's  may  be  regarded  as  representing 
the  final  result  of  his  long  series  of  experiments  and  ob- 
servations which  have  already  partly  been  published  in  his 
well-known  papers  in  Nature  and  in  his  smaller  work  on 
the  Origin  of  Lowest  Organisms, 

The  present  work  is  divided  into  three  parts:  I.  The 
Nature  and  Source  of  the  Vital  Forces  and  of  Organizable 
Matter;  IL  Archebiosis;  IIL  Heterogenesis. 

Part  L  is  intended,  according  to  the  preface,  "  to  show 
the  general  reader  more  especially  that  the  lo^cal  conse- 
quences of  the  now  commonly  accepted  doctrines  concern- 
ing conservation  of  energ)'  and  the  correlation  of  the  vital 
and  physical  forces  are  wholly  favourable  to  the  possibility 
of  the  independent  origin  of  living  matter."  That  the  evo- 
lution of  organic  matter  by  the  action  of  physical  forces 
took  place  in  the  remote  past  follows  of  necessity  from  the 
general  hypothesis  of  evolution,  but  Dr.  Bastian  fails  to  see 
how  it  can  be  that  this  evolution  of  organic  matter,  having 
once  taken  place,  should  not  constantly  have  recurred  and 
indeed  be  continually  occurring  at  the  present  time.  But 
that  such  an  opinion  may  logically  be  maintained  by  those 
who  hold  the  theory  of  evolution  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  considerations. 

Complex  organic  compounds  are  formed  by  the  chemist 
in  the  laboratory  by  a  gradual  process.  Thus  by  exposing 
certain  inorganic  substances  to  suitable  conditions,  a  com- 
paratively simple  organic  body,  a,  is  obtained ;  a  exposed  to 
difierent  conditions  yields  a  more  complex  body,  b  ;  b  yields 
c,  and  so  on.  Now  this  is  the  only  method,  as  far  as  is 
known,  by  which  complex  oiiganic  bodies  are  formed  apart 
from  the  influence  of  living  matter,  and  thus  it  is  conceived 
that  the  original  evolution  of  organic  matter  took  place  in 
a  like  manner  by  a  series  of  steps.  The  chemist  has  not 
nearly  attained  to  the  formation  of  bodies  so  complex  ajs 
the  protein-compounds  which  are  the  invariable  concomi- 
tants of  the  exhibition  of  the  phenomena  of  life,  but  it  may 
well  be  concluded  that,  if  ever  the  synthesis  of  such  bodies 
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be  attained,  it  wfll  be  by  a  long  series  of  steps,  say  a-z. 
As  the  organic  bodies  forming  the  successive  steps  are  more 
or  less  unstable,  it  is  necessary  that  the  conditions  requisite 
to  raise  each  body  one  step  should  occur  before  disturbing 
influences,  which  would  change  the  constitution  of  that  body, 
have  come  into  operation.  Thus,  in  nature,  compounds  a, 
E,  c  might  oflen  be  formed  without  leading  at  all  to  the 
formation  of  z.  Further,  at  the  remote  period  in  the  earth's 
history  at  which  the  evolution  in  question  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  place,  the  conditions  of  atmosphere,  tempera- 
ture, &c.  were  very  different  from  what  they  now  are.  So 
that  it  would  appear  that,  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  evolution 
of  organic  matter  must  necessarily  be  a  gradual  process  such 
as  that  described,  it  may  quite  logically  be  held  that  the 
process,  having  occurred  once,  is  not  likely  ever  to  recur, 
and  the  case  is  paralleled  by  that  of  certain  minerals  which 
are  extremely  local  in  their  occurrence,  and  the  conditions 
for  the  formation  of  which  must  have  been  brought  together 
on  very  rare  occasions.  The  Latin  language  was  formed  by 
a  process  of  evolution,  but  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that 
the  complex  conditions  requisite  for  its  production  should 
recur.  At  all  events,  the  hypothesis  that  organic  matter  was 
thus  evolved  by  a  series  of  gradations  brought  about  by  a  suc- 
cession of  complex  conditions  is  in  accordance  with  known 
chemical  processes,  and  is  therefore  an  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon;  whilst  the  rapid  formation  of  such  matter 
in  saline  solutions  which  Dr.  Bastian's  experiments  would 
seem  to  show  is  entirely  unparalleled  in  the  laboratory. 

Another  argument  in  favour  of  an  4  priori  probability  of 
the  occurrence  of  the  formation  of  living  things  at  the 
present  time  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Bastian  is  that,  unless 
this  is  the  case,  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  present 
existence  of  such  low  organisms  as  the  Monera,  which  are 
mere  (and  apparently  homogeneous)  masses  of  protoplasm, 
since  these  bodies  must  necessarily  have  become  modified 
and  have  reached  a  higher  state  of  organization  during  the 
lapse  of  ages.  Professor  Haeckel  {Biolo^scJie  Studien^  p. 
182)  lays  considerable  stress  on  this  point,  and  concludes 
that  the  moneron  Bathybius  at  least  is  constantly  coming 
into  being  de  novo  at  the  present  day.  Surely,  however, 
Bathybius,  inhabiting  as  it  does  the  bottom  of  the  deepest 
oceans,  must  exist  under  circumstances  almost  invariable, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  any  inherent  tendency  to  take  on  a 
higher  form,  which  tendency  the  evolution  theory  cannot 
admit,  but  which  Dr.  Bastian,  in  order  to  account  for  his 
results,  is  obliged  to  postulate,  may  have  so  existed  from  the 
very  earliest  times.  From  time  to  time  some  portion  of 
the  region  inhabited  by  this  Moneron  may  have  been  ele- 
vated, and  being  thus  brought  under  the  influence  of  varying 
conditions  in  shallow  water,  Badiybius  may  have  become 
differentiated  on  the  confines  of  the  area  occupied  by  it, 
may  have  formed  a  constant  source  of  the  Monera  of  sea- 
shores and  fresh  water,  whilst  the  main  bulk  of  its  simple 
protoplasm  may  have  always  occupied  the  deepest  seas  and 
there  reproduced  itself  unchanged.  Surely  this  may  well  be 
considered  a  possible  case  of  survival,  and  is  no  more  diffi- 
cult to  explain  than,  e,g,^  the  survival  of  savages  at  the 
present  day. 

The  latter  portion  of  part  i.  is  occupied  by  some  account 
of  the  nature  of  low  organisms.  Amongst  these  are  de- 
scribed Professor  Haeckel's  Monera,  which,  as  before  ex- 
plained, are  mere  minute  masses  of  structureless  protoplasm, 
the  lowest  of  them  having  no  definite  form  at  any  period 
of  its  existence,  but  one  which  is  constantly  undergoing 
change.  Now  it  is  bodies  such  as  these  which,  according 
to  Professor  Haeckel  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  must  have 
been  originally  evolved  from  inorganic  matter,  and  have 
been  the  source  of  all  higher  organisms,  and  their  forms 


are  such  as  protein-compounds  may  readily  be  conceived  to 
have  taken  under  the  action  of  their  known  physical  pro- 
perties and  the  influence  of  immediate  surrounding  con-, 
ditions.  Hence  the  discovery  of  the  Monera  was  regarded 
as  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  evolutionary  theory  as 
supplying  a  lost  link  between  the  lowest  organic  beings  until 
then  known  and  matter  not  living,  and  it  was  considered 
that,  if  by  experimental  means  the  evolution  of  living  from 
not  living  matters  could  be  brought  about,  the  first  form 
which  they  would  be  expected  to  assume  would  resemble  that 
of  the  simplest  Moneron.  The  living  things  obtained,  how- 
ever, by  Dr.  Bastian  in  his  experiments  are  not  found  to  have 
the  indefinite  form  of  the  Moneron,  but  are  bodies  which 
have  very  definite  shapes,  in  many  cases  obviously  adapted 
to  their  special  mode  of  existence  or  progression,  and  more 
or  less  heterogeneity  of  structure,  some  of  them  very  con- 
siderable heterogeneity.  The  forms  are  Bacteria,  Vibriones, 
Torulae,  Moulds,  &c. 

Part  ii.  contains  the  pith  of  the  evidence  derived  from 
observation  and  experiment  which  Dr.  Bastian  has  to  offer 
in  favour  of  archebiosis,  as  he  terms  the  origin  of  life  de 
novo.  The  observations  consist  in  the  investigation  with 
a  high  power  of  the  microscope  of  the  visible  changes  which 
take  place  in  solutions  in  which  the  development  of  living 
things  is  proceeding.  There  seems  very  little  doubt  that 
Bacteria  develop  in  solutions  in  which  no  particles  whatever 
can  be  observed  with  the  microscope.  This  is  Professor 
Burdon  Sanderson's  conclusion,  and  according  to  his  ob- 
servations these  bodies  first  make  their  appearance  as 
indefinitely  minute  spheroidal  particles  which  subsequently 
develop  into  Bacteria,  and  it  is  possible  that  other  low  forms 
of  life,  though  certainly  not  fungus  spores,  may  appear  in 
the  same  manner.  To  suppose  that  these  forms  spring  from 
invisible  germs  is  to  make  an  hypothesis  which  is  in  harmony 
with  our  knowledge  concerning  the  origin  of  other  living 
things.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  germs  of  Bacteria  should 
be  visible;  and,  as  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson  remarks,  "  there  is 
an  immense  preponderance  of  evidence  that  microz)nnes 
do  not  spring  into  existence  of  themselves  in  the  media 
where  they  grow."*  There  is,  moreover,  no  inconsistency 
in  postulating  the  existence  of  invisible  germs  in  the  case 
of  living  things,  and  not  postulating  invisible  crystalline 
germs  in  the  very  different  case  of  the  appearance  of  crystals 
in  solutions  where  the  facts  necessitate  a  different  expla- 
nation. 

The  experimental  methods  employed  to  determine  whether 
living  things  arise  de  novo  are  all  more  or  less  alike.  A 
fluid  known  to  be  capable  of  supporting  the  life  of  low 
organisms  is  put  into  a  glass  vessel.  The  vessel  is  then 
heated,  the  fluid  is  boiled,  and  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  her- 
metically sealed,  plugged  with  wool,  or  twisted  up  and  down 
with  the  intention  of  the  prevention  of  the  access  of  germs 
to  the  fluid.  It  is  admitted  now  on  all  hands  that  prolonged 
exposure  to  the  action  of  boiling  water  destroys  all  life  in 
solutions ;  hence,  if  undoubtedly  living  things  be  found  in 
solutions  treated  as  above,  from  which  germs  have  certainly 
been  excluded,  the  only  possible  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomena is  that  the  living  things  have  been  evolved  de  novo. 
Pasteur's  experiments  made  in  this  manner  are  well  known, 
and  his  results  were  confirmed  by  Professor  Lister  and  others. 
Pasteur  showed  that  in  a  large  number  of  solutions  capable 
of  supporting  life,  when  these  had  been  boiled,  and  proper 
precautions  had  been  taken  to  prevent  the  access  of  germs, 
no  living  things  whatever  developed  themselves.  Pasteur 
attributed  the  development  of  all  forms  of  life  observed 
in  ordinary  exposed  solutions  to  germs  almost  universally 
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present  in  the  air ;  but  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson  has  recently 
shown  that  in  the  case  of  Bacteria  this  view  can  no  longer 
be  maintained.  His  experiments  prove  that  the  germs  of 
Bacteria  can  only  be  conveyed  by  water.  A  solution  emi- 
nently adapted  to  the  support  of  Bacteria  may  remain  exposed 
to  the  air  for  any  lengUi  of  time  and  yet  not  a  single  Bac- 
terium will  develop  in  it,  whereas  the  addition  of  the  smallest 
drop  of  water  will  produce  Bacteria  in  abundance.  It  is 
very  probable  that  the  germs  of  other  low  organisms  which 
have  hitherto  been  supposed  to  reach  solutions  by  means 
of  the  air  may  be  found  to  be  communicable  like  Bacteria  only 
in  the  wet  state.  This  discovery  of  Professor  Sanderson*s 
is  certainly  the  most  important  one  in  this  line  of  research 
which  has  been  made  of  late  years.  Fungi,  on  the  other 
hand,  Professor  Sanderson  shows,  develop  in  these  solutions 
in  quantities  directly  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  their 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  from  these  and  other  considera- 
tions concludes  that  the  developmental  connection  supposed 
to  exist  between  Bacteria  and  Fimgi,  and  which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  maintained  by  Professor  Huxley,  can  no 
longer  be  upheld. 

M.  Pasteur's  well-known  experiment  of  catching  tlie  germs 
from  the  air  on  cotton  wool,  sowing  them  in  solutions  devoid 
of  life,  and  thus  causing  these  solutions  to  teem  with  living 
things,  is  explained  by  Dr.  Bastian  by  means  of  an  all- 
pervading  ferment  in  the  air  capable  of  setting  up  chemical 
changes  in  boiled  solutions  which  lead  to  the  development 
of  organisms  //<?  novo.  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson's  experi- 
ments, it  would  appear  from  a  note  (vol.  ii.  p.  14),  are  to 
be  similarly  explained  by  an  hypothetically  all-pervading 
ferment  in  water.  An  all-pervading  germ  hypothesis  is  un- 
doubtedly much  better  than  this,  and  indeed  in  the  case  of 
Dr.  Sanderson's  experiments  the  ferment  hypothesis  will  not 
apply,  for  the  ferment  would  not  be  destroyed  by  mere  desic- 
cation without  heat  Further  experiments  of  Dr.  Sanderson 
resembling  those  of  Pasteur  showed  that  the  development 
of  living  things  de  novo  does  not  take  place  in  serum  of 
blood,  white  of  ^gg^  or  Pasteur's  solution,  after  they  have 
been  heated  sufficiently  to  destroy  germs,  and  also  that 
diminution  of  atmospheric  pressure  does  not  affect  the  result 
There  is  thus  abundance  of  evidence  that  living  things  do 
not  develop  in  a  large  number  of  solutions  which  are  well 
adapted  to  their  support,  and  are  such  as  they  might  there- 
fore be  expected  to  develop  in  de  novo,  if  that  event  were 
probable  at  all ;  but  Dr.  Bastian  assures  us  that  he  obtains 
the  same  results  with  these  same  solutions,  or  that  in  those 
instances  in  which  his  results  are  different  that  difference 
is  caused  by  a  modification  in  the  conditions  of  the  experi- 
ment, that  is  to  say,  a  diminution  of  atmospheric  pressure, 
which  Dr.  Bastian  alleges  to  be  necessary  for  the  production 
of  living  things  de  novo  in  some  solutions,  while  he  considers 
it  favourable  to  the  attainment  of  that  result  in  all.  Dr. 
Bastian  seals  the  flasks  with  which  he  is  experimenting 
during  ebullition  of  the  contained  fluid,  and  by  this  means, 
when  the  apparatus  has  become  cool,  a  partial  vacuum  is 
formed  in  the  vessel.  Experiments  were  made  in  this 
manner  with  hay  and  turnip  infusions,  in  which  every  pos- 
sible precaution  appears  to  have  been  taken  to  exclude  or 
destroy  germs.  In  nearly  all  cases  after  the  lapse  of  some 
time  the  solutions  became  turbid,  or  exhibited  a  scum,  and 
microscopic  examination  showed  the  existence  of  organic 
bodies  in  the  fluids,  and  in  some  cases  of  Bacteria  in  active 
motion. 

Now  the  only  possible  answer  to  be  made  to  experiments 
such  as  these  is  that  the  turbidity  or  scum  in  the  solutions 
was  not  caused  by  a  development  of  organisms,  but  by 
some  coagulation  or  similar  alteration  in  the  fluid,  and  that 
the  bodies  seen  in  the  solutions  were  not  living,  but  dead. 


and  had  been  there  all  the  time.  It  must  be  noted  that 
it  is  not  stated  how  long  the  solutions  were  kept  after  filtra- 
tion before  being  made  use  of,  and  that  samples  of  the 
solutions  do  not  appear  to  have  been  carefully  examined 
beforehand.  Other  experiments  were  made  with  saline  so- 
lutions, such  as  ammonic  tartrate  with  sodic  phosphate,  m 
some  instances  heated  after  enclosure  in  the  tubes  up  to 
295^-307°  F.,  and  maintained  at  that  temperature  for  four 
hours. 

It  is  obvious  that  only  experiments  with  saline  solutions 
bear  directly  on  the  question  of  the  original  evolution  of  life. 
In  one  such  experiment  (Expt  g,  p.  464)  the  tube  was 
opened  in  Professor  Sharpey's  presence.  There  was  found 
in  it  a  body,  of  which  a  drawing  is  given,  resembling  a  tuft 
of  Penicillium,  and  a  quantity  of  similar  fiingus  matter,  "  in 
which  the  remains  of  the  filaments  were  seen  in  the  form  of 
more  or  less  irregular  rows  of  brownish  granules."  The  dis- 
integration and  browning  are  attributed  here  to  decompo- 
sition, but  it  seems  far  more  probable  that  they  were  due  to 
the  action  of  heat  It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  tufts  of 
Penicillium  spores,  such  as  that  here  depicted,  are  believed 
by  botanists  to  be  developed  only  in  the  air  on  the  surface 
of  liquids  or  matrices,  whereas  this  is  supposed  to  have 
been  developed  de  novo  entirely  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
liquid ;  and  the  only  authority  which  Dr.  Bastian  can  give 
us  for  the  submerged  growth  of  such  bodies  is  M.  Poudiet 
Moreover,  from  Dr.  Bastian's  own  observations,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  the  crystals  of  ammonic  tartrate  employed  to 
make  the  solution  here  experimented  with  contained  plenty 
of  fungus  matter  just  like  that  which  was  observed  (vol  il 
Appendix  B,  p.  xviii),  and  that  therefore  such  bodies  must 
almost  certainly  have  been  originally  present  in  tlie  solution. 
Further,  the  filament  attached  to  the  tuft  of  spores  has, 
according  to  the  drawing,  its  contents  coagulated  into  irre- 
gular masses,  as  if  by  heat  In  a  comparative  expeiiment^ 
in  which  a  similar  fungus  was  similarly  treated,  the  plant, 
though  disintegrated,  had  still  sufficient  structure  remaining 
in  it  to  allow  5ie  easy  recognition  of  mycelium  and  spores. 
Most  probably,  had  the  experiment  been  repeated,  less  alte- 
ration in  structure  might  have  been  observed.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  all  the  Fungi  obtained  in  saline  solutions 
were  derived  from  the  crystals  employed.  Some  of  the  Fungi 
figured  appear  to  show  the  action  of  heat  more  plainly  than 
in  tlie  one  we  have  just  considered  {e,g,  fig.  29,  c,  voL  l). 

It  might  easily  have  been  determined  whether  the  spores 
in  the  experiment  were  alive  or  no  by  placing  the  mass 
under  the  microscope  in  a  suitable  fluid,  fixing  in  the  field  of 
view  one  particular  spore,  which  undoubtedly  belonged  to 
the  mass,  and  observing  whether  this  spore  developed  or 
not  Such  an  observation  would  have  been  crucial ;  but  it 
was  not  made  in  any  case.  The  only  attempt  made  to 
determine  whether  tlie  organisms  observed  in  the  solutions 
were  living  or  not  was  in  the  case  of  Expt  4,  vol  L  p.  368. 
Here  Torulae  obtained  from  a  solution  were  mounted  in 
glycerine  and  carbolic  acid,  and  are  said  to  have  been  found 
increased  in  size  and  number  after  the  lapse  of  two  weeks. 
But  the  fluid  here  employed  most  probably  contained  plenty 
of  living  Torulae,  and  the  whole  increase  observed  may  have 
been  due  to  the  multiplication  of  these.  Such  is  the  nature 
of  the  evidence  which  Dr.  Bastian  thinks  it  worth  while  to 
offer  in  a  work  of  such  pretensions  as  the  present ' 

The  simple  faith  with  which  Dr.  Bastian  looks  forward  to 
the  conversion  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  (voL  ii.  p.  603)  to 
archebiosis  and  heterogenesis  (this  latter  in  Dr.  Bastian's 
sense),  and  to  the  general  revolution  in  science  to  be 
brought  about  by  his  work,  cannot  but  impress  the  reader 
with  the  firm  belief  which  the  author  has  in  his  own  results. 
But  the  absurd  statements  conm 
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are  made  in  the  third  part  of  the  book  under  consideration 
must  tend  to  render  the  faith  of  biologists  in  Dr.  Bastian's 
powers  as  an  observer  extremely  small.  Three  great  autho- 
rities, Professor  Huxley,  Dr.  Sharpey,  and  Mr.  Berkeley, 
have  been  shown  by  Dr.  Bastian  the  result  of  some  of  his 
experiments.  That  Professor  Huxley  waa  not  convinced, 
but  believed  that  none  of  the  bodies  exhibited  to  him  were 
alive,  is  well  known  to  all.  The  opinion  of  Dr.  Sharpey 
and  Mr.  Berkeley  has  unfortunately  not  been  published, 
but  surely,  if  it  were  favourable  to  Dr.  Bastian's  view,  he 
would  not  fail  to  say  so.  The  fact  that  Dr.  Burdon  Sander- 
son gets  a  negative  result  in  experiments  with  blood  serum, 
whereas,  under  the  same  conditions,  Dr.  Bastian  gets  a 
positive  result  with  solution  of  beef,  an  extremely  similar 
substance,  cannot  fail  to  generate  scepticism  concerning 
Dr.  Bastian's  operations  with  other  solutions.  At  all  events, 
in  a  question  of  such  importance  as  the  present,  judgment 
must  be  withheld  until  Dr.  Bastian's  results  are  tested  by 
some  observer  whose  name  will  carry  weight  with  it  This 
might  appear  hkely  to  be  a  long  and  arduous  undertaking, 
since  (significant  fact)  Dr.  Bastian  tells  us  that  nothing 
is  easier  than  to  get  negative  results;  but  fortunately 
there  is  one  solution  which  gives,  in  999  cases  out  of  1000, 
positive  results.  And  Dr.  Bastian  appears  to  be  willing  to 
stake  the  question^  of  archebiosis  on  this  one  experiment. 
The  solution  is  a  strong  infusion  of  turnip  with  a  fragment 
of  cheese  in  it  under  diminished  pressure.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  one  will  try  this  experiment,  following  Dr.  Bastian's 
methods  exactly,  with,  perhaps,  it  may  be  suggested,  the 
further  precautions  that  the  flasks  employed  should  be 
strongly  heated  just  before  they  are  used,  and  that  the 
observer  should,  as  a  preliminary  measure,  make  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  appearances  presented  under 
the  microscope  by  a  fresh  strong  solution  of  turnip,  in  which 
cheese  has  been  boiled. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  believe  that  a  diminution  in 
atmospheric  pressure  can  have  much  influence  on  the 
formation  of  organic  matter  in  solutions,  and  considering, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  d  priori  improbability  of  the  forma- 
tion of  Bacteria,  &c.  de  novo  with  the  great  weight  and  high 
value  of  the  evidence  already  adduced  against  its  occurrence, 
and  estimating,  on  the  other,  the  value  of  the  evidence  here 
put  forth,  it  seems  very  unlikely  that  Dr.  Bastian*s  results 
will  be  confirmed. 

Part  iii.  treats  of  heterogenesis,  which  term  is  defined  to 
mean  a  process  whereby  the  matter  of  already  existing  living 
things  gives  birth  to  other  living  units  wholly  different  from 
themselves,  and  having  no  tendency  to  revert  to  the  paternal 
type.  That  is  to  say,  the  spore  of  an  alga  can,  instead  of 
giving  birth  to  a  similar  alga,  produce  a  worm.  This  very 
process  Dr.  Bastian  afiirms  actually  to  occur.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  statements  such  as  this  are  opposed  to  all  the 
accepted  facts  and  theories  of  biological  science,  which 
are  grounded  on  the  laborious  investigations  of  a  long 
series  of  trustworthy  observers,  and  will  not  lightly  be 
overthrown  on  such  utterly  inconclusive  evidence  as  that 
here  brought  forward.  That  the  spores  of  Algae  do  not 
develop  into  Worms  or  Rotifers  or  Tardigrades,  but  in 
a  very  different  manner,  is  the  conclusion  of  botanists  who 
have  spent  their  lives  in  watching  the  development  and 
studying  the  habits  of  these  plants.  The  supposition  of 
heterogenesis  is  no  new  one ;  it  has  been  raised  several  times 
by  superficial  observers  without  ever  having  gained  the  least 
ground ;  but  there  will  probably  always  be  found  persons 
ready  to  rake  it  up  just  as  there  is  always  some  one  to  be 
found  ready  to  square  the  circle,  prove  that  the  earth  is  flat, 
deny  the  persistence  of  energy,  or  maintain  the  existence  of 
psychic  force,  and  to  accuse  critics  of  immorality  (vol.  ii. 


p.  435)  because  they  refiise  to  renounce  the  fundamental 
inductions  of  their  respective  sciences.  There  is  not  space 
here  to  notice  more  than  one  of  Dr.  Bastian's  observations 
described  as  demonstrating  the  occurrence  of  heterogenesis. 
The  whole  of  the  evidence  brought  forward  which  bears  on 
what  would,  if  proved  to  occur,  be  cases  of  real  heterogenesis, 
for  heterogenesis  (mixed  up  in  a  hopeless  manner  by  the 
author  with  alternation  of  generations)  rests  on  evidence 
derived  from  the  supposed  existence  of  every  gradation 
between  one  form  and  another,  than  which  nothing  is  more 
misleading.  The  case  of  the  supposed  development  of  a 
Nematoid  worm  from  a  resting  spore  of  Vancheria,  a  fresh- 
water alga,  is  as  follows.  Dr.  Bastian  had  a  specimen  of 
Vancheria  growing  in  a  saucer  full  of  water  outside  his 
window.  The  saucer  stayed  there  some  time,  and  small 
portions  of  the  plant  were  repeatedly  examined  without  any 
Nematoids  being  seen.  The  saucer  was  then  taken  into  a 
warm  room.  After  four  days  a  number  of  young  Nematoids 
were  found  in  the  water,  probably  developed  from  a  number 
of  ova  present  in  the  water  originally,  but  easily  escaping 
detection  from  their  resemblance  to  spores,  and  only  hatched 
on  the  access  of  warmth.  When  further  examination  was 
made  with  the  microscope,  forms  were  observed  more  or  less 
gradational  between  the  resting  spores  of  the  Vancheria  and 
bodies  exactly  resembling  the  ova  of  Nematoids,  which  bodies 
developed  into  Nematoids  in  the  ordinary  manner.  In  such 
a  case  as  this  apparent  gradations  prove  nothing,  and  this  is 
a  typical  instance  of  the  way  in  which  mistakes  of  this  kind 
occur.  Why,  if  Dr.  Bastian  observed  this  process  of  hetero- 
genesis going  on  to  the  enormous  extent  described,  did 
he  not  fix  on  individual  undoubted  Vancheria  spores,  and 
carefully  watch  their  development?  He  would  then  have 
seen  his  error;  but  crucial  observations  such  as  these  lie 
outside  the  province  of  heterogeny. 

Dr.  Bastian  says  that  the  ova  produced  by  his  young 
Nematoids  were  much  smaller  than  those  within  which  his 
young  Nematoids  were  seen  to  be  enclosed,  but  it  may  well 
be  that  considerable  variation  in  size  may  exist  in  the  ova 
produced  under  various  conditions  by  individuals  of  the 
same  species. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  stated  that  Dr.  Bastian,  in 
order  to  account  for  his  results,  imagines  that  living  matter 
is  endowed  with  a  tendency  to  develop  into  certain  forms. 
The  wonderful  Foraminifera  of  geological  times  and  the 
present  day,  which  resemble  one  another  so  exactly,  were 
formed  originally  by  archebiosis  combined  with  heterogenesis, 
and  are  formed  in  the  same  manner  now.  There  is  no 
genetic  connection  between  the  two  series.  Archebiosis  and 
heterogenesis  are  mere  expressions  for  certain  modes  of 
action  of  the  inherent  tendency.  A  number  of  other  terms, 
also  ending  in  "  sis,"  express  other  modes  of  this  tendency, 
many  of  them  being  recognised  physiological  processes 
known  in  science  by  other  names.  The  supposed  formation 
of  fungus  spores,  &c.  de  novo  is  the  result  of  this  "  inherent 
tendency,"  as  is  also  the  development  of  Nematoids  out  of 
Vancheria  spores.  As  far  as  Dr.  Bastian's  idea  can  be 
gathered,  it  is  this :  living  matter  is  formed  de  novo  in  solu- 
tions by  the  action  of  chemical  forces.  At  the  instant  of  its 
formation,  it  is  endowed  with  an  inherent  tendency  to  de- 
velop, and  in  virtue  of  that  tendency  takes  the  form  of  spores, 
e.g,  capable  of  at  once  developing  into  perfect  Fungi.  Or, 
living  matter,  having  taken  a  Vancheria  form,  is,  in  virtue  of 
the  "  inherent  tendency,"  capable  of  taking  tiie  form  of  a 
Nematoid.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  supposition  of  a  ten- 
dency such  as  this  would  afford  no  more  explanation  of  the 
phenomena,  were  they  really  existent,  than  that  of  a  steam- 
engine  principle  would  of  the  motion  of  the  steam-engine.  A 
tendency  so  complex  as  to  be  capable  of  bringing  about  the 
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off-hand  formation  of  a  structure  so  elaborate  as  that  of  a 
Nematoid  worm  has  absolutely  no  parallel  amongst  crystal- 
line or  other  forms  of  physical  force.  It  is  of  no  avail  to 
call  such  a  tendency  organic  polarity.  It  could  merely  be 
called  vital  force.  It  is  this  same  hypothetical  tendency  in 
a  rather  different  shape  which  it  is  the  chief  merit  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer's  philosophy  to  have  been  able  to  dispense 
with,  and  with  which  Mr.  Darwin  will  have  nothing  to  do. 

H.  N.  MOSELEY. 

IVOOD  IN  THE  LIAS. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  TJ/E  ACADEMY, 

Broomfield,  Sheflield,  October  x6,  1872. 
Sir,— Professor  Thiselton  Dyer,  in  his  review  of  Professor  Balfour's 
recent  work  on  Palcteontological  Botany ,  alludes  to  my  paper  on  the 
occurrence  of  non-gymnospermous  wood  in  the  Lias.  As  I  pointed  out 
in  the  paper  itself,  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  the  specimen 
having  come  from  the  Lias ;  since  I  did  not  find  it  myself,  or  obtain 
it  from  a  source  on  which  implicit  reliance  could  be  placed.  I  still 
continue  to  look  on  its  origin  as  a  matter  of  doubt,  and  until  further 
evidence  in  proof  of  such  wood  occiining  in  the  Lias  has  been  dis- 
covered, I  should  be  sorry  if  any  one  were  to  attribute  greater  weight 
to  the  £Eicts  described  in  my  paper  than  I  did  and  do  myself. 

H.  C.  SoiBY. 

Notes  of  Scientific  Work. 

Geology. 

The  Oretaceous  Flora  of  North  Greenland. — Among  the  interest- 
ing collections  which  the  Swedish  polar  expedition  of  1870  brought 
to  Europe  was  a  fine  suite  of  fossil  plants,  collected  at  the  desire  of 
Dr.  O.  Heer,  in  Zurich,  who  in  his  Flora  FossiUs  Arciica  proved  that 
certain  black  shales  at  Kome,  north  of  the  peninsula  Noursoak,  be- 
longed to  the  Cretaceous  series.  This  is  now  conclusively  proved.  The 
specimens  brought  from  Kome  are  43  in  number,  among  which 
Dr.  Heer  recognises  Filices,  Rhizocarpeae^  Eqitisetaceae^  Cycadeae,  Coni- 
fsracy  MonocotyUdofies^  and  DicotyUdones.  The  Ferns  are  very  nume- 
rous, GUichaiia  being  peculiarly  abundant  The  Cycadeae  and  Coniferae 
are  also  represented  by  many  species,  among  which  Podozamiies  ITohen- 
<S?^'  is  notable,  as  likewise  occurring  in  the  Wemsdorf  beds  of  the 
Northern  Carpathians.  Monocotyledons  are  rare,  and  only  exist  as  frag- 
ments in  the  collection,  while  the  Dicotyledons  also  are  only  represented 
by  a  few  fragments  of  leaves,  most  probably  belonging  to  Populus. 
Such  a  flora,  wiih  a  preponderance  of  Coni/erae^  Cycadeae,  and  Fiikes, 
and  GUichatia^  Marattiaceae^  Dictophyllumy  and  Cycadeae  in  abundance, 
must  be  counted  a  subtropical  one.  To  judge  from  the  presence  of 
Podozamiies  Hoheneggeri  and  Folirion  primigenium,  the  oeposit  pro- 
bably represents  the  Wemsdorf  beds  belonging  to  the  Urgonien.  This 
flora  has  a  diflerent  climatic  character  from  the  Miocene  flora  of  Green- 
land, in  which  respect  it  agrees  with  the  Lower  Cretaceous  flora  of 
Central  Germany.  Similar  black  shales  have  also  been  found  at  the 
south  side  of  the  Noursoak  peninsula,  near  Atane,  and  at  about  800  feet 
below  the  well-known  Miocene  bed.  Here  also  the  shales  contain 
plants  belonging  to  a  higher  horizon  of  the  Cretaceous  series.  There  are  45 
species  known  ;  among  them  being  Filkes^  Cycadeae,  Coni/erae,  Mono- 
eotyledoneSf  and  Dicotyledones.  Coniferae  are  again  numerous,  but 
Ferns  are  rare.  Of  Monocotyledones  only  a  Bambusium  and  two  other 
spedcs  are  known.  The  diflerence  between  the  Atane  beds  and  those  of 
Kome  chiefly  consists  in  the  great  preponderance  of  Dicotyledones  in 
the  latter,  which,  as  in  the  Upper  Cretaceous  of  Germany,  are  presented 
by  great  variety  of  tjrpes.  A  point  of  great  interest  is  the  discovery  in 
these  beds  of  a  beautiful  species  of  fig-tree  with  leaves  and  fruit 
attached.  In  Central  Europe  Dicotyledones  maJce  their  first  appearance 
in  the  Cenomanien,  and  are  very  abundant  in  the  Senonien  near  Aix- 
la-Chapelle.  It  is  curious  that  both  in  Greenland  and  in  Central 
Europe  the  Dicotyledones  display  a  great  variety  of  types  in  the  Upper 
Cretaceous  series,  but  are  nearly  wanting  in  the  Lower  Cretaceous.  It 
seems  to  point  to  a  great  change  having  taken  place  in  the  flora  be- 
tween our  latitude  and  71°  N.  after  the  deposition  of  the  Gault 
{Zeitschrift  der  deutschen  geologischen  CeselUchaJty  part  i.  155.) 

The  Geology  of  the  Province  of  Moscow.— Under  this  title  II. 
Trautschold  has  published  in  the  Zeitschrift  der  detttschen  geologischat 
Gesellsckaftf  part  li.  361,  an  important  report  on  his  geological  survey  of 
this  province,  undertaken  by  the  request  of  the  Mineralogical  Society 
of  Sl  Petersburg  ;  a  more  detailed  report  in  the  Russian  language  is 
to  appear  hereafter.  The  mountain  limestone  of  this  district  is  highly 
fossihferous,  and  chiefly  consists  of  ^ey  limestones  alternating  with 
clayey  beds  ;  it  is  usually  exposed  by  nvers,  and  rarely  forms  hills ;  and 


though  tisually  horizontal,  near  Sserpucfaof  and  Kalomna  shows  an 
easterly  and  south-easterly  dip  :  over  the  mountain  limestone  lie  Oolitic 
strata.  The  author  explains  the  absence  of  Permian,  Triassic,  and 
Liassic  strata  by  supposing  that  during  the  time  of  then*  deposition  this 
region  was  diy  land,  and  expresses  Us  belief  that  during  the  Middle 
Oolitic  period  the  upheaval  of  the  Ural  Monntains  caused  a  dqxrcssion 
of  Central  Russia  and  its  overflow  by  the  sea.  The  Cretaceous  beds  of 
the  province  are  also  the  most  northern  deposits  of  this  age  in  Russia  ; 
they  are  only  in  part  marine,  and  these  are  foimd  in  the  north-eastern 
portion  of  the  province,  the  freshwater  deposits  being  confined  to  the 
north-western  division.  They  belong  to  three  meml^  of  the  Creta* 
ceous  series,  the  Gault,  Upper  Greensand,  and  Lower  White  Chalk. 

AuBtrian  Gfreology. — ^The  director  of  the  Austrian  Geological  Surrey, 
Franz  Ritter  von  Hauer,  has  printed  in  the  Jahrbtich  der  k.  k, 
geologise  hen  Reichsanstalt,  part  ii.  p.  I,  a  complete  index  of  all  the 
names  of  the  diflerent  rocks,  formations,  zones,  beds,  and  strata  in 
use  in  geological  surveying,  or  applied  by  others  to  Austrian  strati- 
graphy.  By  giving  the  date  of  the  first  application  of  each  name,  with 
its  author,  and  an  ample  description  of  the  stratum  or  rock  bearing  it, 
he  has  provided  a  very  valuable  and  handy  list  of  reference  for  geo- 
logists, Doth  Austrian  and  foreign. 

Lower  Silurian  in  Thurtogia.  —  In  the  Zeiischrift  der  deutschen 
geologischen  Gesellsckaft,  part  i.  p.  72,  R.  Richter  ^ves  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  a  group  of  strata,  evidently  belonging  to  the  Lower 
Silurian.  Its  base  is  formed  by  dark  slates,  which  have  as  yet  only 
yielded  Trilobites,  two  species  of  the  genera  Calymeiu  and  Asaphus  ; 
large  quantities  of  red  haematite  occur  in  these  slates.  Quartzite  forms 
the  roof  of  this  stratum,  and  bears  on  its  upper  side  thin  beds  entirely 
composed  of  Brachiopoda  shells.  The  quartzite  is  covered  by  fnrtbor 
slates,  the  fossils  of  which,  however,  are  confined  to  the  accompanying 
iron  ore.  In  this  he  found  Brachiopoda,  amongst  which  only  Discinae 
were  discernible.  The  upper  portion  of  this  horizon  again  is  formed 
of  quartzites,  in  which  a  species  of  Beyrichia  occurs. 

The  Geology  of  the  Gzipka  Balkan.— F.  Schrockenstein  contri- 
butes a  short  paper  to  the  Jahrbtuh  der  k.  k,  geologischen  Reichsanstalt^ 
1872,  No.  2,  p.  235,  on  two  sections  which  he  has  made  through  the 
Czipka  Balkan,  in  which  he  met  with  the  Carboniferous  formation, 
Dyas  beds,  and  Cretaceous  strata.  The  Carboniferous  formation,  resting 
on  Palaeozoic  beds,  which,  in  turn,  overlie  crystalline  rocks,  is  formM 
of  quartzites,  limestones,  and  shales,  and  Coal-bearing  sandstone  and 
shales,  the  latter  of  which  immediately  accompany  the  coal-seann. 
The  Dyas  formation  overlies  the  Coal-measures  in  patches,  and  con- 
sists of  hght-coloured  dolomite,  red  and  yellow  sandstone,  which  like- 
wise contains  beds  of  coal.  He  considers  these  to  represent  the  Middle 
Dyas ;  a  mass  of  grey  marls  and  quartzites,  with  dark  dolonutes  and 
limestone,  takes  thejplace  of  the  Zechstein.  This  group  of  strata  then 
stands  between  the  German  Dyas  and  Russian  Permian,  and  near  the 
Upper  division  of  the  former. 

On  Pteraspls. — In  his  work  on  Fossil  Fishes,  Agassiz  pronounced 
some  fossil  remains  from  the  Devonian  of  England  to  be  those  of  three 
new  species  of  Cephalaspis,  In  1S47  Kner  examined  similar  fossils 
from  the  Upper  Silurian  of  Gallida,  which,  like  two  of  Agaasiz'  new 
species,  he  considered  to  be  the  inner  shells  of  Cephalopods,  for  whidi 
he  proposed  the  generic  name  of  Pteraspis.  F.  Romer,  in  1856,  named 
a  similar  form,  from  the  Eifel,  Palaeotheutis  Dunensis.  Mr.  Salter, 
Prof.  Huxley,  and  Sir  Philip  Egerton  afterwards  added  to  our  know- 
ledge of  these  doubtful  remains,  and  they  all  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  they  belonged  to  fossil  fish ;  while  Dr.  Lankester  subsequently 
described  them  as  such,  in  a  monograph  published  by  the  Palaeonto- 
graphical  Society  of  London.  He  divides  the  Cephalaspidcu  into  two 
orders  :  the  Osteosiraci,  with  Cephalaspis  Lyelli,  and  Ileterostraci,  with 
Pteraspis^  basing  his  distinction  on  a  difference  in  the  natare  of  the 
shells.  The  Heterostraci  he  has  divided  into  Scaphcupis,  Cyathaspis^ 
and  Pteraspis,  A.  Kunth  now  describes,  in  Zeiischrift  der  deutschen 
geologischen  Gesdlsch,  part  ii.  p.  I,  a  new  species  of  Pteraspis  occur- 
ring in  the  hard  Graptolite  limestone  boulders  of  the  diluvium  of 
Berlin.  The  specimen  possesses  a  head  shield  that  in  every  respect 
corresponds  with  that  of  Cyathaspis  Banksii,  The  other  side  is  formed 
by  what  Lankester  calls  Scaphaspis  trunceUus,  Connecting  these  two 
parts,  he  found  a  number  of  plates  representing  segments.  It  appears, 
then,  that  this  is  a  specimen  not  of  a  fish,  but  a  crustacean.  Kunth  calls 
this  remarkable  new  species  Cyathaspis  {Pteraspis)  integer. 

The  Trias  of  the  South  Bakonyer  Wald.— The  Trias  of  the 
Bakonyer  Wald,  the  eastern  continuation  of  the  Alps,  consists,  according 
to  T.  Bockh,  of  the  following  strata  : — I.  Rhaetic  Formation :  a,  Dach- 
stein  limestone,  with  Megalodns  triqueter,  &c.  2.  The  Upper  Tricu^ 
consisting  of :  a.  Central  dolomite,  with  Megalodus  complanatus,  Turbo 
solitariuSy  &c. ;  b.  The  Upper  Marl  group,  comprising :  a.  Bed  with 
Avicula  ctspera^  Waldheimia  Stofpani,  &c. ;  &,  Bed  with  Trackyeeras 
Attila,  Trachyceras  Bakonicitm^  &c. ;  c.  Fureder  limestone,  with  Hcdo- 
bia  Lommeli,  &c.  ;  d.  Horizon  of  Arcestes  Tridetttinus ;  e.  Horizon  of 
Ceratites  Reitzii,  and  non-fossiliferous  quartzites.  3.  The  Lo7ver  Trias, 
consisting  of :  a,  Muschelkalk,  comprising  ^^^pq^^^rizon  of  ArcesUs^ 
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Studeri ;  fi.  Horizon  di  Rhynchonella  decurdata,  &c. ;  7.  Forrashegy 
yellow,  bituminous,  dolomitic  marls ;  9.  Megyeh^y  dolomite,  with 
A  mm.  BalatonieuSy  &c. ;  c.  Laminated  limestone,  with  Myophoriae, 
&c. ;  and  b.  Bunter  sandstone,  made  up  of :  a.  Porous  Rauchwacke 
and  dolomite  ;  /B.  Thinly  laminated  shales,  sandstones,  and  marls,  with 
Myopkoria  costaia,  &c  ;  and  y.  Red  sandstone  with  conglomerate. 
(.-/.  magyar  Kiraly  foldtani  int,  hkonyvibol^  vol.  ii.  part  2.) 


Anthropology, 
The  Different  Periods  of  the  Bronze  Age. — Among  the  papers 
read  at  the  Archaeological  Congress  at  Bologna,  and  published  in  the 
French  journal  MtxiSriaux  pour  Vllistoire  primitive  d  natttrelle  de 
VHomme^  8th  year,  2nd  series,  several  are  directed  to  the  determination 
of  the  various  stages  of  development  observable  in  the  remains  of  the 
so-called  Bronze  age  found  in  Sweden.  These  remains  had  been  sepa- 
rated by  MM.  Nilsson  and  Worsaae  into  three  classes,  each  correspond- 
ing with  some  notable  peculiarity  in  the  tombs  in  which  they  were 
found  :  those  of  the  first  class,  for  instance,  being  found  in  large  stone 
cists  containing  one  or  more  skeletons,  those  of  the  third  class  in  small 
cinerary  urns,  and  those  of  the  intermediate  class  in  large  stone  cists 
containinc^  calcined  bones.  The  object  of  the  first  paper  to  which  we 
would  refer  (p.  1 74)  is  to  illustrate  these  three  varieties  of  bronze  work. 
The  first  vanety,  says  M.  Oscar  Montelins,  the  author  of  tlie  paper 
under  notice,  is  ornamented  with  linear  and  spiral  patterns,  drawn  on 
the  mould  from  which  the  object  is  cast  The  second  variety  is  less 
elegant,  and  ornamented  chiefly  with  concentric  circles,  which  are 
worked  upon  the  bronze  by  a  tool,  not  on  the  mould.  The  different 
character  of  the  tombs  in  which  tlie  objects  of  this  class  are  found 
suggests  the  idea  of  their  being  the  result  of  some  external  influence. 
The  third  variety  corresponds  in  type  with  the  first,  but  the  two  classes 
are  only  exceptionally  found  side  by  side  :  celts,  for  instance,  which 
are  very  common  in  tins  last  variety,  being  unknown  in  the  first.  While 
most  of  the  objects  of  the  third  variety  are  undoubtedly  the  product  of 
native  Swedish  industry,  there  is  one,  a  buckler,  or  perhaps  the  lid  of  a 
cista,  which  M.  Montelius  regards  as  of  Italian  workmanship,  supposing 
it  to  have  found  its  way  to  Sweden  in  the  course  of  trade  between  the 
north  and  south  of  Europe.  He  must  have  been  led  to  this  conjecture, 
we  imagine,  by  the  border  composed  of  very  rude  figures  of  swans, 
which  forms  the  principal  ornament  of  the  buckler,  and  certainly  pre- 
sents a  striking  contrast  to  the  ornaments  consisting  of  mere  linear  pat- 
terns which  prevail  among  the  northern  remains  of  the  Bronze  age.  It 
is  also  true  that  bronze  utensils  of  various  kinds,  with  similar  patterns 
composed  of  exceedingly  rude  figures  of  animals  and  even  of  men,  have 
been  found  in  Etruscan  tombs  (p.  184 ;  compare  Arckaeologia^  xli.  pi. 
4»  7i  9)'  1^  "^ay  be  as  he  conjectures,  but  it  is  diflicult  to  believe  that 
an  object  so  rude  could  ever  be  prized  by  people  familiar  with  work  of 
such  nicety  and  good  taste  as  may  be  seen  in  fig.  i  of  the  illustrations 
of  this  paper.  On  the  other  hand,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  ac- 
cepting his  conjecture  if  archaeologists  would  permit  us  to  reverse  tlie 
order  of  progress  which  they  have  laid  down  in  these  matters  as  com- 
mencing with  mere  linear  patterns  and  going  on  to  figures  of  animals 
and  men.  Figures  of  animals  are  to  be  seen  rudely  scratched  on  bones 
found  in  cave-dw^Uings,  but  no  linear  patterns  or  ornaments,  so  far  as 
we  remember.  It  should  also  be  observed  that  among  the  Etruscan 
tombs  which  have  yielded  bronze  utensils  ornamented  with  rude  figures 
of  animals  and  men,  those  of  Praeneste  are  regarded  as  examples  of  the 
very  earliest  Italian  tombs.  One  of  the  objects  found  at  Praeneste  is 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  whether  for  the  purpose  to  which  it 
was  applied,  or  the  ornaments  upon  it,  is  equally  the  subject  of  surmise. 
The  vases  found  in  excavations  at  the  Campo  Santo  at  Bologna,  and 
engraved  at  p.  184,  give  a  correct  notion  of  the  style  of  work  in  ques- 
tion.— A  second  paper,  read  at  the  same  congress  "by  M.  Hildebrandt, 
and  reported  as  above  (p.  172),  is  devoted  to  a  comparison  of  the  ancient 
bronze  fibulae  of  the  north  of  Europe  with  those  of  the  soutli,  the  result 
being  so  marked  a  difference  in  an  artistic  point  of  view  that  the  one 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  originated  through  any  influence  of  the 
other.  This  being  the  case,  M.  Hildebrandt  proposes  that  we  should 
look  to  Asia  Minor  for  a  prototype  which  would  harmonize  with  both. 

The  PximitlTe  InfaaUtante  of  Italy. — A  third  paper  (reported  as 
above,  p.  94),  by  the  learned  Count  Conestabile,  deals  with  the  primitive 
inhabitants  of  Italy,  commencing  with  a  description  of  the  four  suc- 
cessive immigrations  of  branches  of  the  Aryan  race  into  Europe  from 
their  primitive  settlements  in  Bactria  and  Sogdiana.  i.  The  Celtic 
branch,  taking  a  direction  soatli  and  west  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  occupying 
first  the  regions  of  the  Caucasus,  and  afterwards  advancing  along  the 
Danube  towards  the  centre  and  west  of  Europe.  2.  The  Germanic 
branch,  taking  a  more  northerly  route,  passing  through  Scythia  and 
Sarmatia,  reaching  ultimately  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  penetrating 
into  Scandinavia.  3.  The  Slavic  race,  passing  through  Sarmatia,  taking 
the  route  of  the  Volga*  and  settling  in  Russia,  Lithuania,  Bohemia, 
Illyria,  and  Servia.  4.  The  Aryan- Pelasgic  race,  leaving  the  common 
settlement  a  little  after  the  Celtic  branch,  passing  along  the  south  of 
the  Caspian^  and  advancing  into  Asia  Minor  and  on  to  the  Hellespont, 


across  which  bodies  of  them  passed  on  two  occasions,  and  spread,  on  the 
first,  in  Thrace,  Northern  Greece,  Illyria,  and  the  north  ofltaly,  while, 
on  the  second,  they  descended  into  Italy,  driving  the  previous  inhabitants 
to  the  extreme  south.  The  next  im]nigTati(»  of  the  Aryan- Pelasgic 
race  into  Italy  took  place  by  sea,  the  points  of  Umding  being  Calabria 
in  the  south  and  the  mouth  of  t^  Po  in  the  north.  The  last  immi- 
grants  were  the  Pelasgo-Tyrrhenian  or  Etruscan  colonists,  who  came 
direct  from  Asia.  Between  the  first  incursions  of  the  Aryans  into  Europe, 
which  are  stated  to  have  taken  place  about  the  thirtieth  century  B.c.y 
and  the  arrival  of  the  Etruscan  colonists,  a  period  of  about  fifteen  cen- 
turies elapsed.  That  the  Etruscans  had  attained  a  considerable  influence 
in  Europe  by  the  fourteenth  century  B.C.  may  be  gathered  from  the 
evidence  of  the  hieroglyphic  inscription  at  Camac,  in  which  a  victory 
is  recorded  to  have  been  gained  at  that  date  by  the  king  of  Egypt,  over 
certain  confederate  enemies  "  from  the  islands  and  regions  of  the  sea," 
among  whose  names  occurs  that  of  the  Turscha,  which,  when  we  consider 
that  the  other  allies  are  spoken  of  as  Lycians,  Achaeans,  Siculians,  &c., 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  recognising  to  be  identical  witli  the  archaic  forms 
TurscCy  Turschefty  Tusce,  The  Turscha  took  the  chief  part  in  the  ex- 
pedition. The  advent  into  Italy  of  colonists  familiar,  as  the  Etruscans 
were,  with  many  forms  of  industry,  and  mudi  addicted  to  commerce, 
gave  no  doubt  a  great  impulse  to  industry  throughout  Europe.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  not  correct  to  trace  the  introduction  of  working  in  bronze 
into  northern  Europe  to  the  Etruscans  alone.  For  contemporary  with 
them,  and  rivals  in  skill  in  working  metals,  as  well  as  in  commercial 
enterprise,  were  the  Phoenicians,  whose  visits  to  the  west  of  Europe 
are  matters  of  historical  fact. 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  Tranuutions  and  Proceedings  of  the  New 
Zealand  Institute^  conducted  by  Dr.  Hector,  has  just  reached  us.  The 
most  important  papers  are  as  follow  : — I.  ''  £thiK>graphical  Considera- 
tions on  the  Whence  of  the  Maoris ;"  by  J.  T.  Thomson.  Mr.  Thomson, 
afier  incidentally  mentioning  that  native  tradition  has  pointed  out  the 
Navigators'  Islands  as  the  earlier  home  of  the  Maoris,  proceeds  to 
base  his  conclusions  on  the  evidence  afforded  by  physical  form,  customs, 
and  language.  He  illustrates  his  subject  by  vocabularies  of  words  and 
numbers  and  by  maps,  and  arrives  at  the  following  results  :  1st  That 
Hindostan  as  well  as  the  Indian  Archipelago  contained  at  one  time  a 
Negro  population.  2nd.  That  waves  of  migration  issued  from  the 
South  Peninsula,  or  Barata,  in  botli  an  eastern  and  western  direction. 
3rd.  That  no  western  emigration  ever  proceeded  out  of  Tamasak,  or 
the  south  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  or  Sumatra,  so  as  to  affect 
Madagascar.  4th.  That  the  progress  of  the  Barata  is  traceable  eastward 
by  language  as  far  as  the  Moluccas,  of  which  Ternati  is  the  principal 
settlement.  5th.  That  the  race  was  modified  in  colour  and  physio- 
gnomy, but  not  in  language,  by  the  incursions  of  the  Mangians  and 
Anamese.  6tb.  With  the  Moluccas  as  a  basis,  a  stream  of  the  mixed 
races  flowed  eastwards,  from  island  to  island,  over  Polynesia — one 
branch  finding  its  way  to  New  Zealand,  via  Tongataboo.  7th.  Barata, 
or  South  India,  was,  therefore,  the  Whence  of  the  Maori. — 2.  **  Moas 
and  Moa  Hunters  ;"  by  Dr.  Haast ;  with  notes  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Stack. 
Dr.  Haast  illustrates  his  paper  with  a  map  of  the  moa  hunters'  encamp- 
ment at  the  mouth  of  the  Rakaia  river,  and  a  plate  of  implements  of 
obsidian  and  of  chipped  stone  found  in  association  with  moa  remains 
in  that  locality.  The  author  discusses  the  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  Dinortiis  at  great  length,  and  arrives  at  the  following  conclusions  : 
J  St.  The  different  species  of  the  Dinornis^  or  moa,  began  to  appear  and 
flourish  in  New  Zealand  in  post- Pliocene  times.  2nd.  They  have  been 
extinct  for  so  long  a  time  that  no  trustworthy  traditions  respecting  their 
existence  have  been  handed  down  to  us.  3rd.  A  race  ol  Autochthones^ 
probably  of  Polynesian  origin,  was  contemporaneous  with  the  moa,  by 
whom  the  huge  wingless  birds  were  hunted  and  exterminated.  4th.  A 
species  of  wild  dog  was  contemporaneous  with  them,  which  was  likewise 
killed  and  eaten  by  the  moa  hunters.  5th.  They  did  not  possess  a 
domesticated  dog.  6th.  They  were  low  in  civilisation,  only  using 
rudely  chipped  stone  implements;  the  Maoris,  their  descendants,  on 
the  other  hand,  had,  when  the  earliest  Europeans  arrived  in  New 
Zealand,  attained  the  art  of  manufacturing  finely  polished  stone  imple- 
ments and  weapons.  7th.  The  moa  hunters  cooked  their  food  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Maoris  of  the  present  day,  but  they  were  not 
cannibals.  8th.  The  moa  hunters  had  access  to  the  Northern  Island, 
whence  they  procured  obsidian.  9th.  They  also  travelled  far  into  the 
interior  of  the  island  to  obtain  flint,  of  which  some  of  their  stone  imple- 
ments were  made.  loth.  They  did  not  possess  implements  of  nephrite 
or  greenstone,  nth.  The  art  of  polishing  stone  implements  is  of 
considerable  antiquity  in  New  Zealand,  and  as  they  only  possessed 
chipped  stone  implements,  this  furnishes  an  additional  proof  of  the  long 
extinction  of  the  moa. 

The  Ocotirrenoe  of  Faoe-XJms  in  BnuriL — Professor  C.  F.  Hartt 
has  published  a  drawing  and  description,  in  the  American  Naturalist 
for  October,  of  a  well-preserved  urn  of  this  kind,  from  a  cave  on  the 
Rio  Maracd,  a  little  ri\'er  in  the  province  of  Pari.  The  awkward 
turning  forward  of  the  elbows  of  the  figure — a  male  one — is  remarkable. 
The  urn  contains  part  of  a  human  skeleton,  which  shows  no  traces  of 
having  been  burnt.    On  the  floor  of  the  grotto  where  this 
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fragments  of  other  urns  have  since  been  met  with  ;  some  had  a  similar 
shape,  others  had  the  bodies  of  armadillos  and  tortoises,  with  human 
faces.  The  author  has  quite  recently  restored  from  fragments  a  female 
face-urn  from  the  Uha  do  Pacoval,  in  Lake  Arary  Marajo,  the  upper 
part  of  which  is  rounded  to  represent  a  head  with  human  features,  and 
possesses  pieces  of  another  urn  which  has  two  faces. 

At  the  third  general  meeting  of  the  Deutsche  anthropologische  GeselU 
schaft^  held  at  Stuttgart,  Professor  Virchow  read  a  paper  combating 
the  view  pronounced  by  M.  Quatrefages  in  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes^ 
and  in  a  more  recent  lecture,  that  the  present  Prussian  people  had  sprung 
from  a  race  of  Finns.  He  further  endeavoured  to  show  that  they  received 
civilisation  from  the  French  who  emigrated  after  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  and  that  they  are  anthropologically  different  from  the 
people  of  South  Germany.  A  condensed  report  of  Professor  Virchow's 
comments  is  given  in  Ausland^  No.  42,  997.  He  finds  that  Quatrefages 
bases  this  theory  on  too  scanty  material  and  altogether  insufficient 
grounds.  The  hypothesis,  at  one  time  so  universally  held,  says  Virchow, 
that  all  longheaded  skulls  were  Celtic,  may  now  be  taken  as  an  example 
of  how  easy  it  is  to  overstep  the  mark,  and  of  the  caution  that  should 
be  exercised  in  anthropological  enquiries.  Any  conclusions  that  may  be 
d^l^vn  from  the  forms  of  skulls  of  early  times  are  quite  open  to  question. 
The  influence  of  culture  has  hitherto  been  too  little  considered.  Schaff- 
hausen  has  observed  that  the  growth  of  the  skull  continues  to  a  later 
period  than  was  formerly  supposed,  and  that  it  increases  in  breadth  in 
old  age.  This  explains  how  it  happens  that  so  many  more  of  the  long 
and  narrow  skulls  have  been  traced  to  earlier  times,  and  that  the  pro- 
portion of  the  broader  ones  increases  in  the  quaternary  epoch.  In  the 
case  of  the  broad  skulls  the  brain  has  usually  attained  fuller  develop- 
ment, while  the  most  remarkable  long  and  narrow  skulls  are  to  be  met 
with  among  lower  races.  For  this  reason,  then,  peculiarities  of  races 
become  obliterated  in  time. — Die  antkropologische  Gesellschaft,  which 
now  numbers  1358  members,  will  hold  its  next  annual  meeting  at 
Wiesbaden. 

The  Bulletin  de  Acadhnie  rqyale  des  Sciences  de  JBeigique,  No.  7,  con- 
tains a  note  by  G.  Dewalque,  announcing  the  discovery  of  wheat  in  a 
bone-cave  in  Namur.  An  exploration  of  this  cave,  which  is  near 
Temelle,  was  made  by  Professor  Cousin,  of  Louvain,  who  found  some 
bone  implements,  together  with  numbers  of  himian  bones.  During  a 
later  visit  more  human  bones,  and  a]  somewhat  abundant  quantity  of 
wheat,  were  discovered  in  a  stratum  of  angular  flints.  The  wheat 
appeared  to  have  been  charred,  and  though  it  is  decidedly  smaller  in 
size  than  our  ordinary  grain,  the  author  does  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that 
the  material  he  has  foimd  is  cultivated  wheat. 


Since  our  notice  {Academy y  vol.  iii.  p.  320)  of  the  reports  from  Ziirich 
of  university  and  medical  education  for  women,  a  little  book  has  been 
published  giving  an  accoimtof  the  legal  and  professional  aspect  of  the  same 
question  at  Edinburgh.  The  writer.  Miss  Jex-Blake,  is  one  of  several 
ladies  who  were  allowed  to  matriculate  as  medical  students  at  that 
university  in  October  1869,  but  the  full  importance  of  the  concession 
was  not  apparently  understood  by  the  authorities  at  the  time,  and  their 
attempts  to  withdraw  it  without  legal  cause  have  given  rise  to  litigation 
which  is  scarcely  likely  to  end  in  their  favour.  The  statutes  of  the 
university  make  no  mention  of  the  sex  of  students,  and  the  governing 
body  is  consequently  free  to  receive  women  on  the  same  terms  as  boys 
if  it  pleases f  but  the  practice  of  centuries  is  held  to  have  barred  the  right 
of  women  to  claim  admission  if  it  is  refused.  Once  matriculated,  the 
ladies  are  entitled  to  all  necessary  facilities  for  study  and — which  is  the 
point  in  dispute — have  a  claim  to  be  enabled  to  fulfil  whatever  formal 
conditions  are  imposed  upon  students  desirous  to  graduate  in  medicine 
or  any  other  faculty  they  have  selected.  The  importance  of  the  question 
being  tried  at  Edinburgh  appears  from  Miss  Jex-Blake's  book  to  be 
that,  if  that  university  breaks  faith  with  its  alumnae,  English  women  in- 
tending to  study  medicine  will  have  to  do  so  either  in  America,  France, 
Switzerland,  or  Italy,  and  as  no  foreign  degrees  are  legally  recognised 
in  this  country,  and  a  Paris  graduate  is  placed  on  the  same  footing  with 
the  most  unscrupulous  female  charlatan,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
actual  demand  for  lady-doctors  will  tempt  unqualified  practitioners  into 
the  unprotected  or  unregulated  half  of  the  medical  profession.  The 
book  is  worth  consulting  as  a  clear  and  temperate  summary  of  the  past 
history  and  present  state  of  a  controversy  that  is  likely  to  last  some  time, 
and  was  embittered,  as  appeared  from  the  newspapers  a  year  or  two 
ago,  by  the  discovery  that  some  of  the  ladies  could  compete  successfully 
for  open  endowments. 
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RiTTHAUSEN,    H.      Die   Eiweisskorper  der  Getreidearten,    Hiilsen- 

friichte  und  Oelsamen.     Bonn  :  Cohen  und  Sohn. 
ScHLEGEL,  V.     System  der  Raumlehre.    Leipzig :  Teubner. 
Smith,  W.,  and  Grove,  G.   An  Historical  Atlas  of  Ancient  Geography, 

Biblical  and  Classical.     Part  I.     Murray. 
Steur,  C.     Ethnographic  des  Peuples  de  I'Europe  avant  Jesus-Christ. 

Bruxelles :  Muquardt 
Trevithick,  F.     Life  of  Richard  Trevithick.     Spon. 
Zenker,  W.     Ueber  die  physikalischen  VerhJQtnisse  und  die  Ent- 

wickelung  der  Cometen.    Berlin  :  Hempel. 


History. 

Gustavos  Adolphus  in  Germany,  and  other  Lectures  on  the  Thirty 
Years*  War.  By  R.  C.  Trench,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Second 
Edition.    Macmillan. 

This  is  practically  a  new  work,  though  two  of  the  lectures 
were  published  seven  years  ago.  We  have  of  late  had  so 
little  that  is  worth  reading  in  English  on  the  subject  (except 
Mr.  Ward's  House  of  Austria  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War)  that 
this  account  of  the  general  and  social  aspects  and  results 
of  the  great  religious  struggle  of  the  seventeenth  century  is 
peculiarly  welcome.  And  yet  few  foreign  events  were  ever 
watched  in  England  and  Scotland  with  more  interest  The 
old  book  called  The  Swedish  Intelligencer^  published  in 
numbers  from  time  to  time,  was  a  remarkable  one  for  that 
age,  and  Lockhart's  account  in  the  Harleian  Miscellany,  as 
well  as  Monro's,  shows  how  many  volunteers  from  this 
island  were  serving  in  the  Swedish  ranks.  The  character 
of  Gustavus  has  been  assailed  of  late  years  by  some  writers 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  fighting  for  religion  so  much 
as  "  for  his  own  hand,"  and  was  in  fact  a  self-seeking  robber 
who  did  much  to  break  up  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  It  is 
true  that  he  had  been  long  alarmed  at  the  Austrian  con- 
quests, and  still  more  at  their  plan  of  getting  a  firm  footing 
on  the  Baltic  with  a  view  to  rooting  out  Protestantism  from 
the  North.  But  it  is  the  happiest  of  all  causes  when  in 
defending  his  own  nation  such  a  leader  is  defending  also 
great  and  universal  interests.  Such  was  Elizabeth's  war 
against  Spain,  and  such  Gustavus'  campaign  against  Tilly 

and  Wallenstein.     It  must  be  remembered -that/^khelieuo. 
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whose  ultimate  policy  was  to  humble  the  house  of  Hapsburg, 
had  enough  on  his  hands  at  the  moment  owing  to  his  un- 
fortunate resolution  to  destroy  the  local  independence  of 
the  Protestants  in  France,  and  make  the  monarchy  absolute, 
when  probably  conciliation  would  have  given  him  the  com- 
mand of  a  splendid  force  of  sailors  from  Rochelle  and  the 
west  coast  and  not  inconsiderable  help  by  land.  It  was  at 
this  moment  when  the  cause  of  North  Germany  seemed  lost 
that  Gustavus  Adolphus  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oder, 
with  something  of  the  feelings  of  one  of  the  old  heroes  raised 
up  to  deliver  the  chosen  people  from  bondage.  The  Elector  of 
Brandenburg  was  a  miserable  incapable — one  of  the  few  such 
whom  the  house  of  Hohenzollem  has  produced ;  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  was,  if  possible,  worse ;  Christian  of  Denmark  had 
failed,  not  being  supported  properly  by  his  nephew,  our 
Charles  I.,  who  was  now  involving  himself  hopelessly  in  the 
contest  with  his  own  subjects ;  Gustavus  was  the  sole  remain- 
ing hope.  Archbishop  Trench  has  not  gone  at  length  into 
the  military  events,  as  his  main  object  has  been  to  show  the 
social  results  of  the  war  of  religion  on  the  country.  The 
Jesuits,  by  influencing  Ferdinand  11.  of  Austria  and  Maxi- 
milian of  Bavaria  to  this  war,  brought  on  Germany  a  destruc- 
tion like  that  which  Innocent  III.  brought  on  South  France 
by  the  Albigen§ian  crusade.  We  must  refer  to  the  Arch- 
bishop's book  for  the  details,  which  he  has  excellently  illus- 
trated from  the  popular  poems  of  the  time,  and  from  the 
fortunes  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  universities,  drawing  his 
materials  from  Opel  and  Cohn's  Historische  Lieder  aus  dcm 
dreissigjdhrigen  Kriege^  and  from  Tholuck  and  others.  The 
list  of  works  given  in  the  preface  shows  how  much  has  been 
lately  done  in  Germany  for  the  history;  we  may  expect 
soon  Mr.  Motley's  book  on  the  war,  which  will  form  the 
third  part  of  his  great  work.  Meanwhile  we  would  recom- 
mend the  Archbishop's  book  as  containing  an  admirable 
series  of  sketches  on  the  subject.  He  has  illustrated  it 
from  his  own  special  line  of  enquiry  by  adducing  the  new 
words  introduced  at  this  period,  such  as  "  plunder "  and 
"  marauding,"  and  well  brought  out  the  influence  of  France 
on  the  German  language  during  the  war,  which  ended  in 
giving  Louis  XIV.  Alsace  as  hb  share  of  the  spoil  of  the  dis- 
membered land,  a  thing  Germany  has  neither  forgotten  nor 
forgiven.  He  quotes  on  this  a  mot^  ascribed  to  Ranke. 
"  After  the  capitulation  of  Sedan  and  the  surrender  of  the 
French  Emperor,  an  Englishman,  who  thought  the  war 
should  now  cease,  asked  the  historian  across  a  table  at 
Berlin,  *  But  whom  are  you  making  war  on  now  ?' — *  Louis 
XIV.,'  was  the  reply."  C.  W.  Boase. 


RECENT  EDITIONS  IN  THE    ROLLS  SERIES, 


Registrum  Abbatiae  Johannis  Whethantstede,  Abbatis  Mo- 
naster ii  S,  Albania  iterum  susceptae,  Ed.  H.  T.  Riley. — This  is 
one  of  the  Registers  of  the  Abbots  of  the  fifteenth  century',  the 
publication  of  which  will  complete  the  series  of  St.  Alban's 
Chronicles  and  Documents  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Riley.  Whethamstede's  Register  used  to  be  ascribed  to 
Robert  Blakcney,  a  chaplain  of  the  abbey,  but  he  was  only 
the  possessor,  not  the  author,  of  the  book,  which  was  at  a 
later  period  the  property  of  Lord  W.  Howard,  more  famous 
as  "  Belted  Will,"  who  mentions  his  buying  it  for  twenty 
shillings  in  1589.  It  is  now  in  the  Arundel  collection  of 
manuscripts  at  the  College  of  Arms.  It  was  probably  a 
compilation  from  various  sources  made  shortly  after  Whe- 
thamstede's  death  by  some  now  unknown  hand.  No  doubt 
the  abbey  registers  were  used  for  the  work,  but  the  abuse  poured 
on  William  Walingforde,  who  was  tfee  abbot's  right-hand  man, 
shows  that  it  came  from  dn  alien  pen,  and  it  was  probably  com- 
posed just  before  1 476.  The  point  is  important  because  inferences 
have  been  drawn  from  Whethamstede's  supposed  authorship. 
Hallam,  for  instance,  does  so  towards  the  close  of  the  eighth 


chapter  of  his  Middle  Ages;  and  so  on  the  vexed  question  of 
the  murder  of  Humphrey,  the  "  good  "  duke  of  Gloucester, 
"  Whethamstede  "  has  been  quoted  as  saying  that  he  died  of  grief 
and  sickness,  the  abbot  being  a  warm  friend  of  Gloucester.  The 
register  contains  the  account  of  the  first  and  second  battles  of 
St.  Albans,  1455  and  1 461,  in  which  the  abbey  suffered  so  much. 
This  changes  the  registrar  from  a  violent  Lancastrian  into  a 
Yorkist.  "  His  change  of  party  is  quite  sudden  and  amusing 
enough."  Mr.  Riley,  however,  means  to  bring  these  matters 
under  our  notice  more  at  length  in  the  introduction  to  the  suc- 
ceeding volume.  We  trust  the  completion  of  his  St.  Albans  series 
wiil  be  only  the  middle  point  of  the  services  which  he  has 
rendered  to  the  history  of  old  London  and  its  neighbourhood. 


Calendar  of  the  State  Papers  relating  to  Ireland  of  the  Reign 
of  James  /.,  1603-6.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Russell  and 
J.  P.  Prendergast,  Esq. — The  unfortunate  history  of  Ireland  is 
well  represented  in  the  state  of  the  papers  from  which  this 
Calendar  has  been  compiled.  They  are  scattered  far  and  wide, 
and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  has  wisely  sanctioned  a  complete 
account  of  them  all,  instead  of  confining  the  task  of  the  editors 
to  the  comparatively  small  collection  contained  in  the  Record 
Office.  There  are  only  thirty-two  Irish  entries  in  Bp.  Stapledon*s 
Kalendar  formed  during  Edward  II.*s  reign  (some  of  which  are 
illustrated  in  the  editor's  preface).  There  is  no  notice  of  any 
Council  Book  in  Ireland  prior  to  Henry  VIII.,  and  most  of  the 
later  ones  have  been  destroyed.  The  leading  statesmen  kept 
possession  of  state  papers  much  more  than  was  done  in  England, 
and  hence  the  importance  of  the  Chichester,  Fitzwilliam,  and 
Ormonde  documents,  of  which  Carte  the  historian  had  the  use  : 
the  Conway  collection  supplies  much,  especially  in  the  docquets 
(or  summaries)  of  letters,  and  of  course  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  our 
great  antiquary — perhaps  not  very  careful  in  returning  what  he 
had  borrowed,  as  was  the  way  with  antiquaries — had  added 
much  interesting  Irish  material  to  his  stores.  Of  all  these,  as 
well  as  of  the  Carte  and  Carew  papers,  the  editors  give  a 
very  interesting  sketch.  Some  volumes  got  as  far  as  Phila- 
delphia, and  were  generously  restored  by  the  directors  to  the 
English  national  archives  in  1867.  The  most  interesting  part  of 
the  reign  is  not  yet  reached,  that  of  the  plantation  of  Ulster  by 
the  new  English  and  Scotch  colonies,  to  illustrate  which  there 
were  a  series  of  maps  of  the  six  escheated  counties ;  two  of 
which,  Deny  and  Donegal,  have  unfortunately  not  yet  been 
found.  Those  of  Armagh,  Cavan,  Fermanagh,  and  Tyrone,  have 
been  reproduced  by  photo-zincography  and  coloured.  And  we 
cannot  but  approve  of  the  editor's  plan,  to  give  full  details  of  all 
lists  of  names  of  persons  and  places,  and,  in  fact,  a  somewhat 
fiiller  analysis  of  the  papers  than  is  given  in  the  English  calendars, 
where  it  is  often  provoking  to  find  one  person  or  place  men- 
tioned, with  an  "  &c."  or  "  and  others "  following,  when  the 
historical  importance  of  the  entry  depends  on  the  lists  of  names 
concerned  with  public  affairs,  conspiracies,  and  the  like.  Mr. 
Prendergast,  in  especial,  has  made  the  subject  of  the  English 
settlements  in  Ireland  his  own,  so  that  we  look  for  considerable 
historical  help  from  the  forthcoming  volumes.  James  tried  to 
pacify  the  Scotch  borders  by  transplanting  the  Grahams  and 
other  inhabitants  of  Leven,  Esk,  and  Sark  into  Ireland,  and  a 
subscription  was  made  throughout  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land to  procure  them  convenient  farms.  It  is  these  details  of 
the  social  condition  of  the  country  which  arc  unfortunately 
omitted  in  the  ordinary  histories  of  James's  reign,  while  the 
doings  of  the  favourites  Carr  and  Villiers  are  chronicled  at 
length.  Some  day  we  may  have  a  history  of  the  kingdom  as 
well  as  one  of  the  king. 


Memoriale  Fratris  Walteri  de  Coventria,  Ed.  W.  Stubbs, 
Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Vol.  I.— The  historical  collections  of  Walter  of  Coventry  having 
been  praised  by  Leland,  our  German  friends  have  been  con- 
stantly urging  its  publication.  Unfortunately  the  book  is  a  mere 
compilation,  and  we  already  possess  what  it  has  to  tell  us  in  other 
forms.  It  was  right  to  pubhsh  it  however,  for  it  completes  the 
series  of  works  connected  with  Benedict  of  Peterborough  and 
Roger  Hoveden,  and  supplies  an  interesting  instance  of  that 
process  of  abridgment  and  adaptation  by  which  the  successive 
mediaeval  chroniclers  provided  for  the  historical  wants  of  their 
own  time,  and  gives  some  help  tcAvards  disentangling  the  com-**' 
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plicated  relations  between  their  several  works.  It  also  helps  us 
to  correct  the  text  of  previous  authors,  e,g,  Walter  had  a  better 
copy  of  Florence  of  Worcester  before  him  than  our  present 
printed  editions  supply.  It  was  written,  and  Walter  of  Coventry 
Uved,  between  1293  and  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I. ;  he 
probably  wrote  in  the  diocese  of  York  (as  the  local  indications 
seem  to  show),  and  used  some  previous  compilation,  such  as  the 
Harleian  MS.  3860,  while  the  coincidences  in  expression  with 
the  extracts  from  the  ancient  chronicles  published  by  Edward  L 
in  the  great  roll  {Foedera,  i.  769)  seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  two  compositions  were  drawn  up  in  concert,  or  the 
one  abridged  from  the  other.  Professor  Stubbs  gives  an 
amusing  account  of  the  conjectural  way  in  which  Bale  and  Pits 
and  later  bibliographers  have  evolved  a  biography  of  Walter, 
of  whom  they  knew  nothing  whatever  beyond  his  name. 
Modern  biographers  more  ingeniously  write  a  "  life  and  times  " 
of  their  authors,  where  "  the  times  "  play  nearly  the  whole  part. 
The  historical  illustration  of  the  period  is  reserved  by  the  editor 
for  the  preface  to  the  second  volume,  on  the  appearance  of  which 
we  hope  to  return  to  the  subject. 


Calendar  of  the  Clarendon  Stale  Papers^  preserved  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.  Vol.  I.,  to  January  1649.  Ed.  by  O.  Ogle 
and  W.  H.  Bliss. — This  has  been  drawn  up  on  the  pattern  of 
the  Calendars  of  State  Papers  in  the  Rolls  Series.  The  most 
important  of  the  documents  collected  by  the  great  English  his- 
torian were  pubUshed  in  three  volumes  folio,  but  this  calendar 
supplies  many  details  and  some  corrections,  not  only  to  the 
published  volumes,  but  to  Clarendon's  own  history.  A  further 
acquisition  to  the  collection  was  made  so  lately  as  i860,  when 
other  papers,  enclosed  in  boxes  and  in  Lord  Clarendon's  private 
writing  chest,  were  sent  by  the  trustees  of  the  bequest  made  to 
the  university  by  the  third  earl  in  1753.  "It  may  be  worth 
observing  that  in  this  escritoire  are  the  writing  materials  used 
by  Lord  Clarendon  himself— pens,  silk,  wax,  pounce-box,  and 
scissors— just  as  he  left  them."  The  many  letters  of  the  king 
and  queen  form  a  valuable  part  of  the  collection.  Above  300 
letters  of  state,  addressed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  foreign  princes 
in  the  early  years  of  her  reign,  are  calendared  as  addenda. 
There  are  many  interesting  notices  of  Hyde  himself,  and  of  the 
preparations  he  made  for  his  history,  which  he  called  "  A  Book 
of  Martyrs  " ;  the  documents  show  even  more  than  the  history 
the  amount  of  discord  among  the  king's  generals,  especially  in 
the  West.  One  note  states  "how  odious  Lord  Culpeper,  Sir 
Edward  Hyde,  and  Lord  Hopton  are  to  the  commissioners, 
gentr>',  and  county  of  Devon  generally."  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  complaints  against  Lord  Goring  for  misapplying  and 
embezzling  contributions,  and  Hyde  says  of  him,  "he  does 
nothing  but  drink  and  play."  There  are  curious  details  of  the 
money  levied  in  different  parts  of  the  country  ;  in  fact,  we  much 
want  a  budget  of  both  sides  during  the  war,  the  levies  of  men 
and  money  are  not  at  all  explained  in  the  common  histories ; 
the  lists  are  also  of  value  as  showing  the  relative  importance  of 
different  parts  of  the  country,  which  of  course  differed  much  from 
what  it  is  at  present.  Some  of  the  early  entries  show  Charles' 
love  for  art — he  procures  pictures  from  Spain,  and  desires  plaster 
moulds  "  of  the  marble  heads  of  Julius  Caesar,  Marcus  Marcellus, 
and  Hannibal,  at  Aranjuez  " ;  and  "  Velasquez,  the  king's  painter, 
certifies  that  the  heads  sent  are  correct,  that  of  Hannibal  only 
being  doubtful,  there  being  so  few  statues  of  him  existing." 
Now  and  then  we  have  a  note  by  the  editors,  such  as  the  follow- 
ing— "  Reference  is  made  to  this  letter  in  Hist  RebelL  book  ix. 
p.  544,  but  the  words  and  tone  are  entirely  different  from  those 
quoted  there."  "  C.  W.  BOASE. 

Intelligence. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  success  of  the  new  Imperial  University 
at  Strassburg  during  its  first  summer  term  would  not  be  very  great.  The 
lectures  were  attended  by  no  more  than  212  students,  of  whom  about 
130  came  from  various  parts  of  Germany,  the  rest  being  natives  of 
Elsass.  There  is  hardly  a  doubt  that  most  of  those  belonging  to  the 
first  category  will  not  return  for  the  winter,  as  they  felt  rather  uncom- 
fortable in  the  midst  of  a  sulky  population,  and  did  not  meet  that  kind 
of  social  accommodation  to  which  the  academical  youth  of  Germany  is 
accustomed  elsewhere.  Their  successors  will  probably  be  better  able 
to  accommodate  themselves.  A  short  time  ago  there  appeared  a  similar 
feeling  of  discouragement  among  the  professors,  though  most  of  them 
had  accepted  their  new  chairs  with  rather  a  superabundance  of  enthu- 


siasm. This  reaction,  as  it  appeared,  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  fact  tluii 
Professor  A.  Springer,  the  eloquent  historian  o(  art,  exchanged  Strass- 
burg so  very  soon  for  a  more  secure  and  lucrative  chair  in  the  University 
of  Leipzig,  whilst  ProfessOT  Brunner  accepted  a  place  in  the  faculty  of 
law  at  Berlin.  These,  however,  are  occurrences  which  happen  more  or 
less  continually  in  all  the  other  German  universities.  And  it  is  scarcely 
just  or  generous,  after  a  six  months*  experiment,  to  give  utterance  to 
the  suggestion  that  that  of  Strassburg  may  after  all  prove  a  failure.  It 
will  be  time  to  arrive  at  an  opinion  on  this  point  in  five  or,  say,  ten  years 
hence,  when  plenty  of  evidence  will  have  been  collected,  whether  or  no 
a  distinguished  corporation,  for  the  most  part  carefully  composed  of  the 
best  men  in  the  various  academical  disciplines  and  richly  endowed,  has 
spread  its  attractions  both  over  cis-  and  trans- Rhenane  Germany.  It  may 
not  be  amiss  to  remind  the  Strassburg  professors  and  scholars  that  the 
University  of  Berlin,  at  the  time  of  its  foundation  in  1810-11,  was 
attended  by  256  and  after  the  War  of  Liberation  in  1817  even  by  no 
more  than  198  students.  Fortunately,  with  the  beginning  of  the  winter 
term,  a  second  batch  of  professors  will  join  those  who  have  already 
entered  upon  their  duties  at  Strassburg.  Prominent  among  these  are  : 
in  the  faculty  of  divinity,  Dr.  Schulz,  from  Basel,  and  Dr.  ZoepfTd,  from 
Gottingen,  the  author  of  the  excellent  book  on  the  history  and  cere^ 
monies  of  papal  election,  which  we  reviewed  a  short  time  ago.  Dr. 
Geffcken,  from  Hamburg,  formerly  Hanseatic  chargd  d'affaires  in 
London  and  Berlin,  has  accepted  a  chair  for  public  law ;  and  Dr.  R. 
Sohm,  from  Freiburg,  will  lecture  on  German  and  canon  law.  Among 
the  new  arrivals  we  are  moreover  glad  to  notice  Dr.  G.  SchmoUer, 
from  Halle,  a  leading  representative  of  the  younger  school  of  political 
economists  in  Germany;  Dr.  A.  Michaelis,  the  author  of  the  great  work 
on  the  Parthenon,  which  has  lately  been  so  favourably  received  by 
English  critics ;  Dr.  W.  Scheer,  of  Vienna,  and  Dr.  E.  Boehmer,  of 
Halle,  the  one  a  rising  authority  in  the  history  of  German,  the  other  in 
the  Romance  languages  and  literatures. 

G.  Droysen,  junior,  the  author  of  a  very  substantial  life  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  hitherto  professor  extraordinary  in  Gottingen,  has  been 
advanced  to  an  ordinary  chair  of  history  in  the  University  of  Halle,  in 
the  place  of  H.  Leo,  the  well  known  and  eccentric  historian  and  lin- 
guist, who  is  retiring  on  account  of  old  age. 

The  faculty  at  Tiibingen  was  very  anxious  to  fill  its  vacant  professor- 
ship of  history  by  calling  Dr.  Max  Biidinger,  of  Zurich,  most  favourably 
known  as  a  first-rate  teacher,  and  learned  in  almost  every  branch  of 
ancient  and  modem  history  ;  but  the  people  at  Vienna  were  quicker 
and  decidedly  more  liberal  in  their  offers  than  the  Suabian  authorities, 
and  have  succeeded  in  securing  his  services.  This  fkilnre  is  owing  not 
only  to  the  ignorance,  but  chiefly  to  the  intolerance,  of  Uie  timiil  and 
irresolute  Wiirtemberg  government  :  Biidinger,  with  all  his  sound 
Christian  learning,  being  unfortunately  a  Jew. 


Contents  of  the  yournals. 

Hermes  (vol.  vii.  part  i)  has  articles  on  Diogenes,  who  did  service 
in  freeing  Athens  after  the  death  of  Demetrius,  B.C.  229;  the  Roman 
Senate's  days  of  meeting  under  the  later  republic;  the  inscriptions 
found  by  our  countryman  Wood  at  Ephesus ;  the  Greek  proper  names 
on  coins ;  the  family  of  T.  Flavius  Alkibiades  (among  the  later 
Athenian  Archons);  and  an  Argive  inscription  interesting  for  the  dialect 
and  for  the  account  of  money  contributions  reckoned  by  two  standards, 
Aeginetan  and  Attic. 

BnUettino  dell'  Instituto  (September  and  October)  describes  the 
excavations  in  the  Forum,  which  were  interrupted  by  so  many  water- 
springs  (one  remembers  the  fountain  of  Juturna  and  the  Curtian  Lake) 
that  it  became  necessary  to  discover  the  course  of  the  old  Cloaca 
Maxima  and  clear  part  of  it  to  let  the  water  run  off.  The  progress  of 
the  works  has  now  settled  the  question  as  to  the  limits  of  the  Forum 
Romanum  (Regio  VIII.). — An  inscription  of  Smyrna,  containing  a 
decree  of  the  Ionian  Confederacy,  and  some  at  Athens,  marking  the 
boundaiy  of  the  Ccrameicus,  are  also  given. 

Revue  des  deux  Mondes  (October  15)  contains  good  articles  on  the 
political  and  educational  views  of  Rabelais,  and  Sixtus  V.'s  church 
policy  in  France. — An  article  on  Jerome  Bonaparte's  kingdom  of 
Westphalia  shows  how.  Napoleon  destroyed  his  ov^ti  work  by  the 
monstrous  levies  of  men  and  money  required  of  his  subject  kingdoms. 

Preussische  Jahrbiicher  (October)  describes  the  political  importance 
of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Rhine  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II. 
At  Trifels  was  the  treasury  of  the  empire,  close  by  the  Scharfenburg, 
where  Richard  Coeurde  Lion  was  imprisoned. — There  is  a  good  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  ZoUverein,  which,  by  bringing  about  commercial 
unity,  gave  a  firm  basis  to  schemes  of  political  union. 

British  Quarterly  Review,  October,  contains  an  article,  by  a  well- 
known  and  unmistakable  writer,  on  *'  The  Goths  at  Ravenna,"  de- 
scribing the  historical  greatness  of  the  city,  and  the  existing  monuments 
which  are  the  records  of  that  greatness — in  the  age  when  the  Roniaa 
and  the  Teutonic  elements  of  the  modem  world  stood  side  by  side,  and 
neither  had  as  yet  absorbed  the  other.  ■        /-v  g-^  |-s  ■  r> 
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New  Publications. 

Chabas,  F.  £tudes  sor  rAntiqtnt^  historiqiie  d'apr^  les  sources  ^jp- 
tiennes  et  les  monuments  r^ut^  prehist.    Paris  :  Maisonneuve. 

De  Nervo,  Le  Baron.  Histoire  d'Espagne  depuis  ses  origines.  Deux 
Tomes.     Paris  :  Michel  Levy. 

GlESEBRECHT,  Willielm  V.  Geschichte  der  deirtschen  Kaxserzeit. 
4.  Band.  Staofentmd  Welfen.  i.  Abtfi.  Bratmsehwe^ :  Scbwetschke. 


Philology. 


The  Btady  of  Philology. 
Hodep^etik  fur  Jiinger  di< 
Leipzig :  Wilhelm  Violet 


\}VU   studirt    man  PhilologUf 
Hodep^etik  fur  Jiinger  dieser  WissenschafL    Von  Wilhehn 


£ine 
Freund.] 


Trfi  h'  dpcr^  i2pa>ra.  Instead  of  the  whole  verse.  Hen  Freund 
has  placed  this  fragment  as  a  motto  at  the  head  of  his  book, 
which  it  characterizes  more  aptly  than  he  can  have  himself 
intended.  A  little  of  everything,  but  of  some  things  too 
much  in  proportion  to  their  importance,  of  others  equally 
necessary  too  Httle,  "almost  nothing,"  sometimes  indeed 
"  nothing  at  all."  In  the  introductory  "  Letter  to  a  Young 
Fiiend,"  it  is  explained  that  the  book  owes  its  origin  to 
the  intercourse  between  the  author  and  a  number  of  diligent 
young  disciples,  brought  about  by  a  book  pubUshed  some 
years  ago  and  advertised  on  the  cover  of  his  present  work, 
an  "  asses'  bridge,"  as  they  say  in  my  country,  for  the 
matriculation  examination,  called  Prima.  The  enquiries 
which  he  had  to  answer  respecting  the  nature,  the  character, 
the  extent,  or  the  methods  of  pMological  study,  suggested 
to  him  the  desirabihty  of  reducing  his  ideas  "  upon  the  best 
way  of  turning  the  all  too  short  three  years'  course  of  study 
to  the  best  account  in  mastering  the  abimdant  subject- 
matter  of  philology,  into  a  lucid  Hodegetik^  by  the  help  of 
which  the  future  philologist,  even  before  the  sanctuary  of  his 
science  opens  its  gates  to  him,  may  yet,  while,  as  it  were,  in 
the  outer  courts  of  the  temple,  acquaint  himself  with  its 
ample  chambers  and  rich  treasure-hoards."  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  such  a  book  might  prove  of  use  to  beginners, 
and,  apart  from  national  and  local  differences,  the  assistance 
intended  for  the  young  German  student  might  be  acceptable 
to  the  Enghsh  one  as  well  But  in  the  aphoristic  and 
desultory  manner  in  which  this  introduction  is  composed, 
there  is  nothing  satisfactory  or  complete,  unless  we  except 
some  matters  of  detail  which  scarcely  belong  to  the  subject, 
and  some  general  hints  which  show  a  just  appreciation  of 
the  task  of  contemporary  philology.  A  partial  analysis 
of  the  contents  of  the  book  will  make  this  apparent. 

The  work  is  divided  into  five  parts.  Of  these  the  first 
discusses  the  name,  the  conception,  and  the  compass  of  philo- 
logy (PP-  3"33)-  It  begins  with  a  review  of  the  use  of  the 
word  ^tXoAoyia  by  the  ancients,  to  which  is  appended  a  very 
cursory  survey  of  the  history  of  philological  studies  amongst 
them  and  amongst  the  modems  since  Petrarch.  There  is 
just  as  little  reason  for  the  omission  of  the  name  of  Zeno- 
dotus  before  those  of  Kallimachus,  Eratosthenes,  Aristo- 
phanes, and  Aristarchus,  as  for  the  fact  that  amongst  the 
literary  notices  the  Tro/cuccs  are  referred  to  in  connection  with 
Krates  of  Mallus,  the  head  of  the  Pergamite  school,  and 
not  ctpropos  of  the  Alexandrines.  It  is  not  a  historical  cer- 
tainty that  Varro  composed  74  different  works  (pp.  8  and 
96),  but  only  an  inference  from  Ritschl's  calculation,  though, 
no  doubt,  an  inference  which  approximates  very  closely  to 
the  truth,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  total  (620)  given 
for  the  number  of  volumes  in  which  these  works  were  con- 
tained; in  fact,  the  latter  statement  requires  qualification, 
as  a  fresh  revision  of  the  MS.  catalogue  of  Varro's  writings 
shows  the  imagines  to  have  comprised  only  15  instead  of 
51  books.  The  subject  also  of  several  of  the  last  books 
of  the  Ubri  discipliiiarum  of  Varro  is  only  determined  with 


approximate  accuracy  in  Bitschrs  admirable  researches. 
But  in  a  book  destined  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the 
temple  of  scientific  truth,  none  but  certain  and  uncontested 
information  should  be  conveyed,  except  with  the  qualifi- 
cation of  a  "perhaps ;"  a  "  query  (?)"  in  Uiis  case  would  have 
been  enough,  but  it  was  also  indispensable ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  date  ("  about  470  a-d.")  assigned  to 
"  Marcianus,"  or,  as  it  is  usually  written  after  the  best 
authorities,  Martianus,  Capella.  This  summary,  from  the 
revival  of  the  study  by  Petrarch  down  to  F.  A  Wolf,  occu- 
pies little  more  than  three  pages.  Of  the  latter,  as  the 
founder  of  the  science  of  antiquity  as  a  united  whole,  a 
more  detailed  account  is  given,  and,  as  befits  the  purpose 
of  this  work,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  extracts  from  his  expo- 
sition of  the  Science  of  Antiquity,  from  which  the  author's 
fundamental  principles  are  derived  (pp.  14-28).  With  dis- 
proportionate brevity,  in  less  than  two  pages,  and  without 
even  a  reference  to  other  sources  of  information,  the  author 
alludes  to  the  modifications  which  the  Wolfian  system  has 
imdergone  in  the  hands  of  Boeckh,  O.  Miiller,  and  Ritschl, 
without  making  the  slightest  reference  to  the  £^proaching 
publication  of  Boeckh's  Lectures  on  the  Encyclopaedia  of 
Philology :  this  is  followed  by  a  similar  skeleton  excerpt  from 
Fr.  Haase's  excellent  article,  "  Philologie,"  in  Ersch  and 
ember's  Encyklcpddie^  which  is  also  to  be  reprinted  shortly 
in  the  proposed  edition  of  Haase's  Kleine  Schriften,  where  it 
will  be  more  easily  accessible  to  the  general  run  of  readers. 
The  second  part  of  the  work  is  intended  to  supplement 
this  summary  view  from  the  systematic  side  (the  separate 
branches  of  philology,  pp.  33-56),  and  the  fifth  part  com- 
pletes the  historical  side  of  the  subject,  "  the  masters  of 
philological  science  in  ancient  and  modem  times"  (pp. 
89-139).  As  to  the  former,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  author  assigns  their  just  importance  to  the  advances 
which  have  been  made  in  the  study  of  language ;  he  gives 
due  emphasis  to  the  want  of  a  standing-point  firom  whence 
the  general  results  of  comparative  philology  can  be  em- 
braced ;  he  recommends  the  study  of  Sanskrit,  and  he  refers 
to  the  Italian  dialects  ;  but  here  this  section  of  the  subject 
comes  to  an  end.  Not  only  is  the  study  of  the  Greek  dia- 
lects completely  disregarded ;  not  a  word  is  said  of  the  culti- 
vation of  the  special  grammar  of  the  two  classical  languages, 
in  the  course  of  which  discussion,  besides  the  general 
philological  standpoint  already  referred  to,  the  importance 
of  the  historical  standpoint  for  the  study  of  grammar  ought 
to  have  been  pointed  out,  as  would  have  come  naturally 
in  the  author's  way,  since  he  expressly  refers  to  the 
workers  in  the  field  of  Roman  inscriptions,  and  the  lin- 
guistic importance  of  their  labours.  Here  too  we  miss  all 
reference  to  the  corresponding  researches  relating  to  Greek 
inscriptions,  while  a  special  supplement  (II.)  actually  con- 
tains some  of  the  oldest  Latin  inscriptions,  certainly  the 
last  place  in  which  we  should  naturally  look  for  them. 
Appendix  I.  gives  an  extract  from  F.  A.  Wolf's  Life  of 
Korte  about  Wolfs  inscription  as  "  studiosus  philologiae  "  at 
Gottingen ;  III.  Wolfs  sketch  for  the  proclamation  of  the 
opening  of  the  philological  seminary ;  IV.  The  most  important 
parts  of  Niebuhr's  well-known  Letters  to  a  Young  Philolo^t ; 
all  three  are  more  in  place  here  than  the  above-mentioned 
second  supplement  In  the  like  sporadic,  fi-agmentary, 
altogether  unsystematic  manner,  there  follows  a  hasty  review 
of  the  remaining  departments  of  the  study,  which  are,  accord- 
ing to  the  fancy  of  the  moment,  either  superficially  sketched 
in,  or  merely  alluded  to,  or  sometimes  left  out  altogether  ; 
for  instance,  the  author  omits  altogether  to  characterize  the 
scientific  problem  to  be  solved  by  the  histoty  of  literature, 
and  dwells  instead  on  the  importance  of  studying  the  frag- 
ments and  in  general  all  the  works  of  the  clasadil  authore. 
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A  short  sketch  of  Greek  chronology  is  given,  which,  again, 
seoms  somewhat  out  of  place,  while  that  of  Rome  is  omitted 
on  the  ground  that  the  most  important  points  are  supposed 
to  be  already  known.  The  recommendation  not  to  neglect 
the  study  of  archaeology  commands  assent,  but  what  is  said 
upon  the  subject  is  more  than  meagre.  In  conclusion,  her- 
meneutics  and  criticism  are  disposed  of  in  a  couple  of  pages, 
the  so-called  "higher  criticism"  being  in  fact  altogether 
left  out  of  consideration,  and,  finally,  though  archaeological 
hermeneutics  are  noticed,  archaeological  criticism  is  not 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  criticize  the  other  two 
parts  of  the  essay  in  as  much  detail  as  this  section.  The 
second  contains  (pp.  56-62)  a  "division  of  the  philology 
student's  work  amongst  six  (half-yearly)  terms."  The  value 
of  this  section,  apart  from  every  other  consideration,  must 
necessarily  be  very  uncertain,  because,  as  the  author  himself 
admits,  the  local  circumstances  of  different  universities  must 
interfere  with  the  realisation  of  all  the  practical  advice  he 
gives.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  is  a  single 
university  in  Germany  where  a  student  who,  as  the  author 
rightly  requires,  extends  his  interest  to  the  study  of  language 
in  general,  to  Sanskrit,  and  archaeology,  could  go  through  a 
complete  course  in  the  time  proposed.  A  fourth  section, 
"  the  library  of  the  philology  student,"  is  well  suited  to  the 
plan  and  purpose  of  the  work,  giving  a  succinct  account  of 
the  most  important  editions  and  other  aids  to  philological 
study.  But  here  too  the  most  necessary  works  are  some- 
times omitted  (as  under  the  first  heading,  "  Encyclopadisches," 
the  one  comprehensive  Encyclopaedia  of  philology  by  Bern- 
hardy  is  left  unnoticed),  obsolete  ones  are  quoted,  e,g, 
Moebius's  edition  of  the  fragments  of  Anacreon,  and  the 
Bipontine  of  Macrobius,  whilst  more  recent  editions  are 
overlooked.  In  such  a  choice  the  subjectivity  of  the  chooser 
naturally  asserts  its  rights,  but  we  may  be  prepared  to  allow 
this,  and  yet  feel  some  surprise  at  finding  only  the  so-called 
"  great "  Buttmann  mentioned  amongst  Greek  grammarians ; 
amongst  works  on  the  history  of  Roman  literature,  only 
Bemhardy  and  Teuffel,  without  Bahr  or  the  compendious 
Outline  of  Hiibner,  which  is  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
use  of  students  attending  lectures;  amongst  editions  of 
Sophocles,  Schneidewin-Nauck  and  even  Wunder,  but  not 
Wolff;  the  Sophocles  lexicon  of  Dindorf,  and  not  that  of 
EUendt-Genthe,  not  the  most  recent  corrections  of  the 
text  of  Euripides  by  Kirchhoff  and  Nauck,  and  for  Aristo- 
phanes only  Bergk,  but  not  Meineke.  In  like  manner  we 
miss  the  most  recently  revised  texts  of  Catullus,  Pomponius 
Mela,  Censorinus,  Macrobius,  of  whom,  as  has  been  observed, 
only  the  Bipontine  edition  is  mentioned ;  we  miss  tht/uvenal 
of  Jahn,  though,  besides  Heinrich  and  Ribbek  (sic),  Ruperti 
and  Weber  are  noticed;  we  miss  the  Livy  of  Madvig- 
Ussing,  which  should  have  been  named  along  with  Wei- 
ssenborn's  and  my  text,  &c. :  to  say  nothing  of  many 
other  inaccuracies,  the  most  laughable  of  which,  "  Magni 
Aurelii  Cassiodori  Opera,  cum  notis  Rothomagi,  2  vols. 
Venet.  1729,"  we  would  willingly  attribute  to  the  printer 
(rpLrfTrjpk  and  OKTarjpk  for  rpurqpU  and  OKraenjpk,  p.  49, 
may  perhaps  be  laid  to  his  charge),  were  it  not  trace- 
able to  F.  W.  Wagner's  Out/ine  of  Classical  Bibliography, 
a  careless  article  of  which  has  been  thoughtlessly  copied. 
On  the  whole,  then,  the  book,  in  its  present  form,  in  spite 
of  some  just  views  and  some  useful,  if  not  always  well-timed, 
information,  in  spite  of  occasional  hints  well  worth  laying 
to  heart,  yet  cannot,  all  things  considered,  be  characterized 
except  as  a  failure.  After  such  a  precursor,  we  look  with 
redoubled  anxiety  for  the  appearance  of  Boeckh's  Encyclo- 
paedia, but  there  would  be  room  by  the  side  of  that  for 
a  shorter  introductory  outline  calculated  for  the  practical 
requirements  of  students  if  such  a  work  were  at  once  less 


unequally   and  more  solidly  executed  than    the   one  ad- 
dressed to  Herr  Freund's  "  young  friend." 

Martin  Herz. 


The  Irish  MS.  of  St.  GhQl.  [Reliquit  celtiche,  raccolte  da  Costantino 
Nigra.  I.  II  Manoscritto  irlandese  di  S.  Gallo.  Firenze ;  Torino ; 
Roma.] 
This  first  part  of  M.  Nigra's  work  has  been  got  up  in  the 
best  Italian  fashion,  and  consists  of  52  pages  quarto,  exclu- 
sive of  some  corrections,  and  four  photolithographic  plates 
illustrative  of  the  various  handwritings  contained  in  the  MS. 
The  text  of  the  latter  comprises  a  little  more  than  sixteen 
books  of  Priscian's  Latin  Grammar,  copied  by  Irishmen 
some  time  in  the  course  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  ninth 
century.  The  importance  of  the  MS.  attaches,  however,  not 
to  Priscian's  work,  but  to  the  numerous  glosses,  both  mar- 
ginal and  interlinear,  with  which  it  is  interspersed  :  some  of 
Siese  are  in  Latin,  but  the  greater  number  in  old  Irish. 
In  the  introductory  chapter  M.  Nigra  discusses  at  length 
the  date  of  the  codex  and  other  matters  connected  with  its 
history,  quoting,  among  others  of  its  miscellaneous  contents, 
a  Latin  hymn  in  praise  of  Guntarius,  elected  archbishop  of 
Cologne  in  the  year  850,  as  well  as  eight  ogmic  inscriptions, 
of  which  the  first  is  in  Latin.  M.  Nigra  reads  it,  feria  Ccu 
hodie;  nor  is  the  second  less  Christian :  it  reads,  fd  mar- 
tain  ( =  feria  Martini),  erroneously  deciphered  by  Zeuss  as 
fel  martaen.  A  propos  of  Zeuss,  the  foot-notes  throughout 
teem  with  indications  of  his  misreadings ;  the  most  serious 
of  these  was  perhaps  his  having  overlooked  the  difference 
between  n  and  m  in  contractions. 

Next  come  the  glosses  themselves  and  the  author's  notes 
on  them.  He  tells  us  that  he  has  only  made  a  selection 
from  the  glosses ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  not 
been  able  to  publish  them  all.  This  part  of  the  work  seems 
to  have  been  executed  with  his  usual  clearness  and  ability, 
though  Irish  scholars  may  possibly  not  agree  with  him  on 
every  point  To  this  we  may  add,  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
glosses,  and  his  remarks  on  them,  a  good  many  points  of 
considerable  interest  to  the  student  of  comparative  philology 
are  brought  into  relief.  Among  them  we  may  mention  the 
close  relation  between  the  Celtic  languages  and  those  of 
Italy  and  Greece,  as  shown  in  the  word  ingen  (crba  ingen 
gl  ungula),  Welsh  ewin  (probably  for  *inguifi),  as  compared 
with  unguis  and  ungula.  As  to  the  question  of  ^versus/, 
it  is  well  known  that  Celtic  qu  gives  in  Irish  c,  and/  in  Welsh, 
which  some  less  accurately  state  by  saying  that  Welsh  changes 
^into/y  and  it  is  seldom  kept  in  mind  that  the  deviation 
has  not  always  taken  place  on  the  Welsh  side,  though  the 
change  in  Irish  of/  into  c  is  demonstrated  by  the  words 
caille,  caisc,  clum,  cruimther,  corcra,  cuithe,  from  pallium, 
pascha,  pluma,  presbyter,  purpura,  putens,  respectively.  To 
these  data  the  St  Gall  MS.  adds  (p.  34)  one  more  item, 
hi  claidi  (gl.  in  planta).  Page  22  offers,  in  the  words,  "  is 
gann  in  memr,  et  a  scribend  (est  difficilis  membrana  et  ejus 
scriptura),"  an  instance  of  a  curious  borrowing  from  Latin, 
common  in  a  few  cases  to  Welsh  and  Irish ;  thus  scribend 
is  identical  with  Welsh  yscrifen,  both  from  scribendMva ;  so 
legefidxxvci  gives  Irish  legend,  Welsh  lleen ;  and  Irish  oifrend, 
Welsh  offeren,  "  mass,"  comes  from  offer endmn.  To  these 
we  may  add  Welsh  cystrawen,  "  syntax,"  from  construendmn. 
Of  special  interest  to  Welsh  philology  is  the  author's  de- 
riving tachtad  (gl.  angens) — one  of  the  many  Celtic  instances 
which  we  could  wish  Johannes  Schmidt  to  have  had  ready 
to  hand  when  he  wrote  his  contribution  Zur  Geschichte  des 
indogermanischen  Vocalismus — from  the  "  rad.  ang,  orig,  agh/' 
On  Irish  ground  the  intitial  /  is  acknowledged  as  represent- 
ing the  prefix  do  in  such  cases  :  thus  do-achtcui  probably 
became  successively  *doliachtad,  ^d'liachtad,  iaclitad.    Now  in 
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Welsh  /acAt3id  is  /Vr^-u,  "  to  choke  f  but  hitherto  the  possi- 
bility of  do-  becoming  /-  in  Welsh  has  perhaps  never  been 
thought  of,  though  it  is  not  very  uncommon  to  find  dA  making 
/  in  Welsh — as,  for  example,  in  parotoi^  "  to  prepare,"  from 
parodhau ;  pyscota^  "  to  fish,**  from  pyscod/ia,  and  Befivs  from 
old  English  bedehus^  "  a  bead-house."  On  page  43  we  have 
a  still  more  convincing  instance  in  tocad  (gl.  fors),  as  com- 
pared with  agad  (gl  fors),  and  with  the  Welsh  tynghedy 
"  fortune"  or  '*  destiny."  It  would  have  been  satisfactory  to 
know  what  the  author  makes  of  the  //,  instead  of  the  more 
usual  thy  in  such  passive  forms  as  gainedar  (nascitur),  p.  43 ; 
arasisedar  (annititur),  p.  49 ;  and  others  which  occur  in  these 
glosses  :  in  the  Gram,  Celtica  such  forms  have  been  stowed 
away  among  those  with  th  without  any  apology.  Of  course 
it  may  be  that  the  old  Irish,  like  the  old  Welsh,  sometimes 
wrote  d  for  th ;  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  that  the  d  is 
of  old  standing  in  the  words  referred  to.  The  latter  view 
would  facilitate  the  equation  of  Welsh  passives  with  those 
of  the  Irish  :  thus  the  derivation  of  Welsh  genir  (nascetur) 
would  be  *genidiry  *genidry  gentry  the  elision  of  the  d  having 
been  effected  as  in  cader,  "  a  chair,"  from  cathedra,  or  of  ^, 
as  iapereriftf  "  a  pilgrim,"  from  peregrinus.  J.  Rnts. 


INDIAN  MANUSCRIPTS. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ACADEMY. 

Mangalore,  S.  Canara,  Madrsis  Presidency, 
September  xa,  1872. 

Sir, — Since  I  last  wrote  to  you  from  Tanjore,  the  Goverament  has 
transferred  me  to  another  part  of  the  Presidency,  South  Cananu  This 
province  is  interesting  to  .a*  philologist,  as  here  the  Neo- Aryan  and 
Dravidian  languages  meet,  and  the  numerous  dialects  well  deserve  atten- 
tion. I  have  no  leisure  for  this  myself,  but  have  begun  to  print  a  series  of 
specimens  consisting  of  translations  of  Matthew  xiii.  verses  1-35.  They 
will  be  done  by  natives,  if  possible,  and  will  be  quite  trustworthy.  The 
first  (already  printed)  is  in  the  southern  dialect  of  KonkanTy  spoken  by 
the  Catholic  Christians  of  S.  Canara  ;  it  is  by  a  native  priest,  and  is  in 
the  Canarese  character,  and  also  in  the  modification  of  the  Portuguese 
alphabet,  introduced  before  1600  by  the  Goa  Jesuits.  The  succeeding 
parts  will  give  specimens  of  the  Mappila-Malaydlaniy  Coorg  language, 
Badaga  (on  the  Nilagiris)  and  other  dialects  as  yet  quite  neglected. 
The  Catholics  and  Muhammedans  are  very  numerous  on  this  coast,  and 
I  prefer  their  idiom  to  that  of  the  Brahmans,  as  the  latter  by  introducing 
pure  Sanskrit  words  in  great  number  completely  destroy  the  character 
of  these  dialects.  Each  specimen  will  be  transcribed  in  Lepsius' 
Standard  Alphabet.  The  Basel  missionaries  very  kindly  assist,  so  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  print  an  interesting  series  of  these  specimens. 

I  am  seldom  able  to  leave  Mangalore,  but  during  the  Easter  holidays 
I  made  an  excursion  with  the  Rev.  J.  Hesse  to  Mudabiddri,  a  great 
Jain  town  in  this  district,  and  the  residence  of  a  famous  dcdryay  who 
received  us  with  much  civility  in  his  convent  {r/ta^Aa).  He  had  sent  for 
a  Brahman,  to  speak  Sanskrit  with  me,  as  I  do  not  speak  Canarese,  and 
he  himself  (he  said),  being  upwards  of  forty  years  of  age  when  he  became 
an  dcdtyoy  had  no  time  to  learn  Sanskrit  He  showed  us  all  his  MSS., 
about  100  in  number,  all  old  and  very  correct,  but  unfortunately  written 
in  the  now  almost  forgotten  Ilala-kannada  character,  and  so  it  is  neces- 
sary to  train  a  copyist  to  transcribe  them.  My  friend  devoted  himself 
to  the  Canarese  MSS.  and  found  nearly  all  the  poems  of  Hampa,  one 
of  the  oldest  Jain  poets  who  wrote  in  Canarese  (before  the  eleventh 
century),  and  as  yet  only  known  by  quotatious  ;  they  include  a  Bhdrata 
and  a  history  of  Rama !  I  looked  over  the  S<anskrit  MSS.  and  found  a 
very  good  and  complete  copy  of  Yaxavarman*s  commentary  on 
i^akatayana^s  grammar;  also  Candrasuri's  Prakriydsangraha  to  the 
same.  The  Southern  Jains  are  Digambarasy  and  their  books  are  almost 
exclusively  in  Sanskrit.  I  found,  however,  a  very  interesting  MS.  in 
Prakrit,  the  Attha-pdhujiaka  (i.e.  prdbhritaka)y  consisting  of  Gdthds 
with  a  Hindi  commentary.  I  find  by  this  that  the  Nirgranthas  (men- 
tioned by  the  Chinese  travellers)  were  Jains  and  not  Brahmins.  The 
stifling  heat,  however,  soon  compelled  us  to  leave  the  ma\hay  and  we 
then  visited  the  sixteen  vastis  (Jain  temples)  in  the  town.  I  heard  that 
in  one  of  these  an  immense  number  of  MSS.  had  been  walled  up  during 


the  troubles  caused  by  the  Muhammedan  invasions  in  the  last  century, 
and  had  not  since  been  taken  out.  The  managers  of  the  temple  at 
first  denied,  but  at  last  admitted,  this  report  was  tnie.  I  have  only 
quite  recently  been  able  to  get  them  to  break  down  the  wall  and  take 
the  MSS.  out.  When  this  was  done,  more  than  200  were  found  reduced 
to  dust,  but  a  number  still  remained  uninjured.  I  have  a  list  of  more 
than  100  MSS.,  and  among  these  are  some  treatises  on  Nydya  and 
grammar,  and  a  commentary  on  the  ICdtantra,  which  appears  to  be  by 
a  Jain. 

The  managers  also  have  sent  me  word  that  there  are  many  other 
MSS.  relating  to  the  Jain  and  to  the  Pasa  doctrine  (which  must  be  the 
rasffi'ara  system  of  the  Sarvadarganasangrahoj  p.  97,  &c.),  but  that 
it  was  not  fit  that  the  names  of  these  books  should  be  written  down, 
or  the  books  shown  to  anyone  except  myself,  and  that  I  might  see  them 
if  I  would  go  there  again.     This  I  intend  doing  shortly. 

The  f  ringer i-mat ha  founded  by  a  <paiikaracarya  is  at  a  distance  of 
a  few  days'  journey  from  here,  but  above  the  ghats.  Sanskritists  are 
not  aware  that  the  great  commentator  on  the  Vcdas,  Sayana  (more 
correctly  Sayanna),  was  one  of  the  gums  of  this  matka  by  the  name  of 
Vidyaranyasvamin.  This  last  name  occurs  in  the  list  given  by  Wilson 
{Collected  IVorkSy  edited  by  Rost,  i.  p.  201,  note),  and  in  another  list 
that  I  have  recently  procured  he  is  described  as  "  the  great  saint  and 
gurUy  the  founder  of  Vijayanagara,  author  of  the  commentary  on 
the  Vi'das  and  other  [books]."  The  present  ^^ guru  of  the  world"  will 
not  show  himself  to  Europeans,  but  I  hope,  nevertheless,  to  be  able  to 
find  out  if  there  are  any  autograph  MSS.  of  Sayai^na  at  ^nngeri.  It 
would  be  of  much  use  if  I  could  learn  even  what  character  he  used 
to  write  his  works.  Inscriptions  show  that  at  this  time  only  two 
characters  were  in  use  in  the  Vijayanagara  kingdom  :  the  old  Canarese 
(which  he  probably  used)  and  the  Nandinagari,  now  peculiar  to  parts 
of  Mysore. 

I  have  lately  made  a  discovery  that  the  lists  oi gtirus  of  the  numerous 
mathas  can  be  made  the  foundation  of  a  real  chronology  of  the  later 
Sanskrit  philosophical  literature.  These  mathas  are  numerous  in  the 
South  of  India,  but  I  have  found  that  all  belonging  to  any  one  sect  are 
branches  of  one  or  two  original  foundations,  and  owe  their  origin  to  the 
peculiar  rule  of  succession  which  is  followed  by  the  gurus.  This  rule  is 
that  there  is  only  one  guru  at  a  time,  and  that  when  he  supposes  his 
death  is  at  hand,  he  must  appoint  a  successor  (of  course,  a  nephew  or 
relation)  by  communicating  to  him  the  mantra  ;  if,  however,  after  doing 
so  he  recovers,  the  recently  initiated  guru  has  to  leave  and  establish 
another  mafha.  As  lists  of  gurus  are  preserved  in  every  matha,  a  com- 
parison of  these  shows  at  once  the  date  of  the  foundation,  for  all  the 
lists  go  back  to  the  first  guru  of  the  original  foundation,  and  agree  up 
to  the  date  of  the  division.  Most  of  the  later  philosophical  treatises  are 
by  such  gurusy  and,  as  the  author  always  mentions  his  predecessor's 
name,  it  is  easy  to  find  where  and  when  he  lived. 

The  Rev.  J.  Kittel  has  recently  published  a  critical  edition  of  the 
Cabdamanidarpana^  a  Canarese  grammar,  of  about  the  tenth  century. 
The  author  (Kefava)  uses  some  technical  words  from  the  prdiifdkhyasy 
and  mentions  many  Canarese  and  Sanskrit  works,  among  others  a 
collection  of  Vedic  roots  by  one  Blilma.  Mr.  Kittel  is  also  much 
occupied  with  Canarese  lexicography.  Dr.  Caldwell  is  engaged  upon 
a  new  edition  of  his  excellent  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Dravidian 
Languages.  A.  Burnell. 


CONINGTON'S  PERSIUS. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ACADEMY. 

Harrow,  October  17,  187a. 

Sir, — Mr.  Simcox  says  at  the  end  of  his  review  of  Conington's 
Persius  {Academy y  vol.  iii.  p.  398),  **it  is  to  be  wished  that  in  a  second 
edition  some  errors  of  the  press  may  be  corrected,  and  one  or  two 
obvious  incompletenesses  either  supplied  or  removed  ;  e.  g.  vi.  1 1,  we  have 
the  following  :  *  Homer's  revelations,  however,  turned  on  the  doctrine 
of  metempsychosis,  he  having  been  a  peacock  at  one  stage  of  the  process 
(note  on  Prol.  3) ' ;  where  there  is  not  a  word  about  peacocks.  Is  it 
barely  possible  that  Mr.  Conington  suspected  an  allusion  to  the  fable  of 
the  daw  and  the  peacock  at  Prol.  13  ?" 

The  oversight  is  less  serious  than  Mr.  Simcox  supposes ;  the  only 
error  being  that  the  note  on  Prol.  3  is  referred  to  instead  of  that  on 
Prol.  2,  where  the  supposed  words  of  Homer,  "memini  me  fiere 
pavum,"  are  quoted  and  illustrated.  H.  Nettles  hip. 
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Intelligence. 

E.  Osenbriiggen's  edition  of  Cicero's  speech  Pro  Milone^  which  ori- 
ginally appeared  in  1841,  has  been  revised  by  Dr.  Hans  Wire,  whose 
commentary  may  be  pronounced  to  be  the  most  accm'ate  now  extant 
on  this  speech.  The  edition  in  its  new  shape  may  be  especially  recom- 
mended to  young  philologists  and  to  masters  at  public  schools.  It  is 
published  at  Hamburg,  by  W.  Mauke. 

The  style  and  diction  of  Apuleius  have  been  carefully  investigated  in 
an  elaborate  work  by  Professor  H.  Koziol  (Vienna,  Gerold*s  Sohn). 
It  contains  the  most  painstaking  account  of  African  Latinity  we  have 
yet  seen.  We  are  sorry  to  add  that  from  the  author's  investigations 
It  appears  that  Dr.  Eyssenhardt  cannot  always  be  trusted  in  his  collation 
of  the  Florentine  MS.  In  the  same  way  the  edition  of  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus  by  the  same  scholar  has  been  attacked  by  several  scholars  of  great 
authority,  especially  by  Th.  Mommsen  and  A.  KiessUng.  A  new  edition 
of  this  important  writer  is  in  preparation  by  V.  Gardthausen,  of  which 
we  may  augur  well  from  the  dissertation  containing  Coniectanea  Am- 
mianea  Codice  adhibito  Vaticano  (Kiel,  1869)  and  recent  papers  in  Fleck- 
eisen's  Jahrbikher, 

The  first  part  of  an  edition  of  Cicero's  DeFinibuSy  with  German  notes 
by  Dr.  D.  Bockel,  has  been  published  by  Messrs.  Weidmann,  another 
edition  of  the  same  work  by  Dr.  Holstein  being  advertised  by  Messrs. 
Teubner.  A  new  edition  of  the  Tiisailans  by  Dr.  Meissner  (Leipzig, 
Richter  und  Harrassowitz)  has  also  just  appeared.  We  can  only  say 
that  both  paper  and  printing  of  this  edition  are  even  worse  than  they 
genendly  are  in  German  books.  Is  it  indeed  impossible  that  German 
publishers  should  learn  to  get  up  their  books  decently  ? 

Dr.  K  Hiller's  monograph  on  the  fragments  of  the  poems  of  Era- 
tosthenes has  just  been  published  by  Messrs.  Teubner.  The  editor 
appears  to  be  a  genuine  pupil  of  O.  Jahn.  He  has  succeeded  in  filling 
above  nine  sheets  with  discussions  on  three  pages  of  fragments. 

In  the  Library  of  the  Earliest  Monuments  of  German  literature^ 
now  publishing  at  Paderbom  (F,  Schoningh),  Dr.  E.  Sievers  has  just 
edited  Tatian  s  Synopsis  of  the  Gospels  in  the  Latin  and  the  German 
text  with  an  elaborate  glossary. 

Professor  Jac.  Bernays,  of  Bonn,  has  just  published  a  German  trans- 
lation, with  explanatory  additions,  of  the  first  three  books  of  Aristotle's 
Politics.  His  book  may  be  considered  both  an  elegant  translation  and 
an  excellent  commentary  on  the  Greek  original. 

Professor  O.  Ribbeck,  the  editor  of  Virgil  (against  whom  some  of  the 
last  papers  of  the  late  Professor  Conington  were  directed),  has  now  left 
Kiel,  and  will  this  winter  begin  to  lecture  at  Heidelberg. 

A  very  interesting  and  important  discovery  has  recently  been  made 
at  Paris  of  the  correspondence  of  a  Greek  odled  Stamaty,  containing 
most  mimite  and  graphic  accounts  of  the  events  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, addressed  to  Prince  Michael  Soutsos  of  Roumania.  This  volu- 
minous correspondence  has  been  placed  by  General  Trochu  in  the 
hands  of  M.  Jules  Loir  and  M.  E.  Legrand,  who  have  just  published 
a  first  specimen,  Documents  inMits  sur  VHistoire  de  la  Revolution 
franfoise  (Paris,  Maisonneuve).  Stamaty's  letters,  written  in  January 
1793,  alone  fill  fifty-five  pages.  An  appendix  contains  letters  written 
by  other  agents  of  Prince  Soutsos  at  Vienna,  Berlin,  Warsaw,  and  Con- 
stantinople, which  are  likewise  in  General  Trochu's  possession.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  whole  of  these  interesting  letters,  which  enable 
us  to  follow  the  course  of  events  day  by  day,  will  be  given  to  the  world 
in  a  French  translation.  We  are  not  particularly  anxious  to  see  the 
Greek  originals  printed,  as  they  are  written  in  the  worst  slang  of 
the  Phandn,  and  as  these  valuable  documents  would  still  remain  com- 
paratively unknown  and  unappreciated,  were  they  only  published  in  a 
language  unintelligible  to  many.  M.  Legrand  has,  however,  proved 
in  the  specimen  now  before  us  that  he  knows  how  to  turn  Stamaty's 
Greek  into  delightful  French. 

Professor  Mobius'  brochure,  Ueber  die  altnordische  Sprache  (Halle, 
Buchhandlung  des  Waisenhauses)  —  originally  read  before  the  28th 
Congress  of  Philologists  at  Leipzig — which  treats  of  the  history  of  the 
Scandinavian  languages,  their  relations  to  each  other  and  the  Germanic 
languages  generally,  their  literary  monimients,  and  the  various  prin- 
ciples followed  in  editing  these  monuments,  is  of  great  value  to  all 
students  of  these  languages,  giving,  as  it  does,  a  dear,  brief,  and  com- 
prehensive summary  of  the  latest  results  of  Scandinavian  philology, 
and  references  to  all  the  more  important  works  (often  little  known  out 
of  Scandinavia)  on  the  subject 

The  last  number  of  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philoloncal 
Association  for  187 1  contains  two  important  criticisms  on  Mr.  Ellis' 
Early  English  PronuncieUion,  Professor  March  considers  the  evidence 
of  the  Old- English  stave-rime,  in  which  A/,  hn^  hr,  hw  alliterate  with 
single  ht  and  W,  wr  with  single  to^  as  conclusive  against  Mr.  Ellis' 
assumption  of  a  single  sound  (///,  ho^  &c.)  for  all  these  digraphs.  Mr. 
C.  A.  Bristed  accepts  the  general  results  of  Mr.  Ellis'  investigations, 
but  regards  "palaeotype"  as  somewhat  cumbrous  and  overdone,  and 
criticizes  many  details,   giving  incidentally  a  good  deal  of  valuable 


information,  especially  on  modem  Spanish,  with  its  remarkable  drop- 
ping of  final  consonants.  In  many  of  his  criticisms  Mr.  Bristed  has 
fallen  into  the  common  error  of  assuming  that  the  pronundatioa  of  a 
given  language  is  something  that  can  be  fixed  absolutely,  instead  of 
being,  as  it  really  is,  subject  to  indefinite  variations.  In  some  cas^ 
also  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  liis  phonetic  analysis  is  either  inade- 
quate or  positively  incorrect. 

The  Grammar  of  the  Sindhi  Langtutge,  compared  with  th«  Sanskrit, 
Prakrit,  and  the  Cognat«  Indian  Vernaculars,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ernest 
Trumpp,  has  been  printed  by  order  of  Her  Majesty^s  Indian  Government, 
who  have  secured  the  valuable  services  of  Dr.  Trumpp  for  the  translation 
oftheSikhGranth. 

Dr.  Hermann  Grassmann's'  IVorierhuch  zum  Rig-  Veda  is  now  rapidly 
passing  through  the  press,  and  will  consist  of  about  fifty  sheets,  to  be 
completed  in  eighteen  months. — Triibner's  Record, 

Dr.  C.  Fr.  Koch,  the  author  of  the  Historiscke  GrammeOik  der 
engtiscJten  Sprache,  died  of  typhus,  at  Eisenach,  on  the  5th  September. 
Dr.  Koch  has  left  rich  materials,  which  will  remain  useless,  as  his  repeated 
requests  to  be  pensioned,  so  that  he  might  devote  his  remaining  years  to 
the  completion  of  his  important  labours,  were  not  heeded. 

A  new  classical  and  philological  review  {Rivista  di  Filologia  e  eCIstru- 
zione  classica)  has  been  founded  at  Turin  ;  it  is  conducted  by  MM.  Pezzi 
and  Miiller,  and  the  first  two  numbers  seem  to  augur  well  for  the  revival 
of  interest  in  such  studies  where  they  should  certainly  be  most  at  home. 


Contents  of  the  journals. 

Qratz'B  Monatssohiift  (Jewish),  August  and  September. — Perles' 
papers  on  Rabbinic  language  and  antiquities  (conclusion). — ^The  58th 
Psalm  explained ;  by  the  editor.  [Ingenious  emendations.]  —  The 
Targum  on  the  Psalms  ;  by  W.  Bacher. 

The  Phoenix,  April  to  August. — Linguistic  articles  : — Extract  from  a 
Japanese  Historical  Romance,  in  Romsui  letters ;  with  translation. — Prac- 
tical Lessons  in  Japanese  ;  by  the  editor  (Rev.  J.  Summers). — Bibliogra- 
phical Notes  on  Chinese  Books ;  by  W.  F.  Mayers. — On  the  Aborigines 
of  the  Himalaya,  with  comparative  vocabulary  ;  by  K  H.  Hodgson. — 
Notes  on  the  Chias  or  Ilkyens  (collected  in  the  district  to  the  W.  of  the 
Irrawaddy),  with  vocabulary ;  by  R.  F.  St.  A.  St.  John. — Mongol  and 
Turkish  Vocabulary  (from  the  great  Russian  work  of  Pallas). — The  im- 
portant series  of  papers  on  Buddhistic  Philosophy,  by  B.  H.  Hodgson, 
IS  now  reprinted  in  lull,  and  will  soon  be  published  separately. 

Jouzxial  ABiatique,  No.  72. — M.  Renan's  Annual  Report  [A  survey 
of  Oriental  literature  in  France,  interspersed  with  excellent  suggestions 
of  criticism.  It  concludes  with  a  warning  against  those  "  scienUnc  Pha- 
risees" ''  qui .  . .  n'accordent  le  benefice  de  la  soUdit^  qa'a  la  science 
qui  s'etale  avec  ostentation."] 

Hermes,  vii.  pt  2.— C.  Curtius  gives  a  revised  text  of  a  long  in- 
scription from  Sestos,  with  an  elaborate  commentary.  This  inscription 
is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Calvert,  American  consul  at  Constantinople, 
and  has  been  several  times  edited,  a  copy  of  it  having  been  privately 
circulated  by  Mr.  Greaves  in  1866.  It  is  in  honour  of  one  Menas,  and 
belongs  to  the  second  century  B.c — U.  Willamowitz-MoUendorf  has  some 
good  criticisms  on  twelve  passages  from  Attic  comedy. — U.  Kohler 
(secretary  to  the  Prussian  embassy  at  Athens)  edits  two  more  Attic 
decrees,  one  of  which  is  interesting  as  bearing  upon  the  SiKcu  kwh  ffm/i- 
fioKwy. — Th.  Mommsen  discusses  the  relation  between  the  Vatican  MS. 
of  Ammianus  and  the  text  of  Accursius  (1533). — M.  Haupt  continues 
his  Conjectanea. — H.  Jordan  discusses  various  vulgar  forms  and  ex- 
pressions found  in  Latin  inscriptions  which  relate  to  the  builder's  art. — 
vV.  Dittenberger  endeavours  to  prove  a  point  of  importance  to  Attic 
chronology,  viz.  the  date  of  the  **  First  Visit "  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
to  Athens,  which  was  adopted  as  an  era. — R.  Scholi  brings  a  heavy 
charge  against  the  good  faith  of  M.  F.  Lenormant,  as  having  forged  a 
number  of  Attic  funeral  inscriptions.  Certainly  they  have  much  in  them 
to  awaken  the  suspicions  of  one  accustomed  to  such  documents  ;  and  the 
learned  Prof.  Kumanudes,  of  Athens,  has  already  expressed  his  doubts 
(•AxTiiciJs  i-Kvy^a^tH  imrvfifiioij  p.  tfi  and  446,  reviewed  a  short  time  ago 
in  the  Acader;/y— vol,  iii.  pp.  158,  159). 

New  Publications. 

Benicken,  H.  K.    Das  elfte  Lied  vom  Zome  des  Achilleus  nach  Karl 

Lachmann  aus  dera  I2*«°  Buche  der  Ilias.    Barmen  :  Steinhaus. 
Berliner,  A.    Pletath  Soferim ;  Beitriige  zur  jiid.  Schriftausl^ung 

im  Mittelalter  u.  s.  w.,  aus  handschriftl.  Quellen.  Breslau  :  Schletter. 
LuzZATTO,  S.  D.     Gnunmatik  der  biblisch-chaldiiisdien  Sprache  n. 

des  Idioms  des  Thalmud  Babli.    Mit  Anmerknngen^Ton  Dr.  M.  S. 

Kriiger.    Br^au :  Schletter. 
Meunier,  F.    Etudes  de  Grammaire  compart    Paris :  Maisonneuve. 


£BIU.TA  IN  No.  66. 
Page  388,  cqI.  X,  line  5  from  bottom,  for  *'  Houdoe's"  mad 
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RecuUrs  are  retnindtd  thai  the  mention  of  New  Books ^  Articles y 
&*c,y  in  our  lists  is  intended  as  a  guarantee  of  their  importance. 

The  Editor  of  The  Academy  cannot  undertake  to  return  com- 
munications which  are  not  asked  for. 

The  Editor  cannot  reply  to  questions  from  authors  respecting 
the  notice  of  their  books. 

The  next  number  will  be  published  on  Monday^  December  2, 
and  Advertisements  should  be  sent  in  by  November  27. 


General  Literature  and  Art. 


TranslationB  from  the  Popular  Xjlterature  of  the  Turkish  Races 
in  Siberia  and  the  Steppes.  \Die  Sprachcn  der  iiirkischm  Stdmme 
Sudsibiriais  und  der  dsungarischen  Steppe,  Von  Dr.  \V.  RadlofT. 
I.  Abtheilung.  Proben  der  Volkslitteratur.  Uebersetzung.  4.  Bde. 
(Also,  with  the  separate  title :  Proben  der  Volkslitteratur  der  turkischen 
Stamme  Sudstbiriens,  Gesammelt  und  iibersetzt  Yon  Dr.  W.  Rad- 
loff.)]  St.  Petersburg:  1866-72.  Buchdnickerei  der  kaiserlichen  Aka- 
demie  der  Wissenschaften. 

One  of  the  cliief  merits  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  St 
Petersburg  is  that  it  occasions  the  publication  of  learned 
works  which  might  never  see  the  light  without  its  assistance, 
or  might,  at  any  rate,  be  lost  to  science  for  an  indefinite 
time.  Not  to  mention  any  other  branches,  our  knowledge 
of  the  north  of  Central  Asia  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the 
learned  societies  of  Russia,  and  especially  to  this  academy. 
The  careful  researches  that  have  been  made  into  the  language 
and  literature  of  the  tribes  of  that  region,  which  is  for  the 
most  part  subject  to  the  Russian  crown,  were  either  under- 
taken at  their  suggestion  or  else  the  works  bearing  on  the 
subject  were  published  at  their  expense,  and  in  many  in- 
stances both  was  the  case.  Without  leaving  the  present 
subject,  I  may  instance  the  attractive  and  instructive  Helden- 
sagen  der  Minussinschen  Tataren,  which  were  collected  by 
Gastrin  and  Titow,  done  into  metre  by  the  distinguished 
linguist,  Anton  Schiefner,  and  published  under  the  direction 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy  in  1839.  This  translation, 
like  Radloffs  work,  is  in  German,  in  which,  as  well  as  in 
French,  a  considerable  number  of  the  academy's  publica- 
tions are  composed.  Schiefner's  work  may  serve  as  a  very 
welcome  introduction  and  commentary  to  that  part  of  Rad- 
loffs which  deals  with  the  epic  poetry  of  the  Turco-Tartars, 
though  the  remainder  includes  as  well  tales,  legends,  fables, 
historical  ballads,  songs,  proverbs,  in  fact  everything  that  is 
designated  by  the  general  term  Folk-lore.  As  to  the  ground 
covered  by  the  four  volumes  before  us,  I  have  to  observe 
that  the  first  two  include  the  literary  productions  of  those 
inhabitants  of  the  Altai  and  the  adjoining  eastern  districts, 
who  still  adhere  to  Shamanism,  the  Tartar  tribes  about  Minu- 
sinsk being  included  under  the  latter  head  ;  while  the  third 
and  fourth  volumes  contain  the  popular  literature  of  those 
Turco-Tartar  tribes  which  live  west  of  the  Altai,  and  now 
I)rofess  the  faith  of  Islam,  that  is  to  say,  the  Kirghiz  hordes 
together  with.^he  tribes  dwelling  on  the  river  systems  of 
the  Tom,  the  Irtish,  and  the  Tobol,  who  are  known  by  the 
general  name  "Siberian  Tartars."  While  the  Shamanite 
Tartars  consist  of  the  remnants  of  various  tribes  who  live 
mixed  together,  and  have  quite  lost  the  feeling  of  nationality, 
so  that  they  call  themselves  either  by  the  name  of  the  clan 
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or  after  the  mountains  and  rivers  by  which  they  live,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  wide  Steppes  (reachiBg  from  the  Altai  to 
the  river  Ural,  from  Omsk  to  the  mountains  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Serafshan,  who  call  them- 
selves Kasaky  and  by  the  Russians  and  other  Europeans 
are  wrongly  called  Kirghiz,  or  even  Kiighiz-Kaisaki)  are 
members  of  a  single  race,  or  rather  nation.  Of  its  origin 
little  is  known.  Their  tribsd  names  seem  to  show  that  the 
Kirghiz  hordes  consist  of  the  most  various  elements,  as,  for 
instance,  the  names  Kyptschak,  Argyn,  and  Naiman  (which 
is  incontestably  of  Mongol  origin) ;  but  the  amalgamation 
in  this  case  seems  to  have  been  completed  long  since,  as  the 
Chinese  began  to  speak  of  the  Ha-sa-ki  many  centuries  ago. 
Now  they  certainly  form  a  closely  welded  whole,  exhibiting 
every  token  that  belongs  to  national  unity.  As  for  their 
religion,  the  Mahometanism  of  the  greater  mass  consists 
merely  in  external  observances ;  thus  it  is  strictly  enjoined 
to  cut  the  hair  and  wear  a  covering  on  the  head,  and  it  is 
thought  proper,  especially  for  old  people,  to  make  use  of 
pious  expressions  borrowed  from  the  Koran,  yet  a  thorough 
or  familiar  knowledge  of  the  faith  is  rare.  But  a  strong 
national  spirit  distinguishes  them  from  the  other  Turkish 
tribes ;  their  manners,  language,  dress,  and  usages,  are  as 
much  one  as  the  wide  steppe,  with  its  unvarying  character, 
which  they  inhabit.  They  themselves  divide  their  literary 
productions  into  two  classes,  the  words  of  the  people  and 
book-songs.  The  people's  words  {Kapa  coc)  are  songs 
and  narratives  preserved  by  oral  tradition,  and  therefore 
the  work  of  that  portion  of  the  population  least  affected  by 
Islam.  They  are  only  known  to  the  unlettered,  for  the 
MouUah,  that  is,  "  he  who  knows  how  to  write,"  looks  down 
on  them  with  disdain,  in  consequence  of  which  they  are 
never  to  be  met  with  in  writing.  The  book-songs  are  so 
called  because  the  bard  generally  reads  them  out  oif  a  book 
instead  of  repeating  them  by  heart.  The  same  rivalry 
between  bookleaming  and  the  mind  of  the  people  is  observ- 
able amongst  the  Siberian  Tartars,  only  there  the  latter  is 
under  the  influence  of  the  priesthood  and  the  fanaticism  it 
encourages.  The  fairytales  and  ancestral  legends  preserved 
by  tradition  have  now  no  place  of  refuge  but  the  hearts  of 
the  aged,  to  whom  they  recall  the  memory  of  an  age  that 
has  passed  away,  for  the  present  generation  only  knows 
Moslem  poems,  of  which  Radloff  also  gives  a  few  samples. 

After  acquainting  ourselves  with  the  territory  occupied 
by  the  Turkish  tribes  of  South  Siberia,  as  well  as  with  their 
general  features,  we  may  begin  to  consider  their  intellectual 
productions  more  nearly.  The  most  characteristic  of  these 
are  undoubtedly  the  epic  poems,  of  which  the  leading  features 
are  described  in  Schiefner's  introduction.  I  have  already 
pointed  out  elsewhere  {Gott,  gel,  Anz,  1866,  pp.  1331, 1332) 
that  these  songs,  in  spite  of  much  diversity,  still  have  many 
elements  in  common  with  those  of  other  nations,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  tales,  as  appears  from  the  following 
example : — *'  A  poor  youth,  Salamja  by  name,  possessed  a 
fox  which  he  had  reared.  The  fox  repaired  to  a  neighbour- 
ing khan,  and,  seeking  his  daughter  in  marriage  for  Salamja, 
received  a  promise  of  consent  Thereupon  he  borrowed, 
still  in  his  master's  name,  the  khan's  silver-weights  and  re- 
turned them  with  some  pieces  of  silver  which  he  had  stolen 
sticking  in  a  crack,  and  he  did  the  same  with  the  gold- 
weights,  so  that  the  khan  thought  his  future  son-in-law  was 
very  rich,  and  began  to  make  preparations  for  the  wed- 
ding. Then  the  fox  made  a  ship  and  luggage  and  soldiers 
out  of  straw,  and  put  the  soldiers  and  the  bridegroom  on 
the  ship,  and  made  it  sail  to^-ard  the  city  of  the  khan  ;  he 
himself  hastened  forward  by  land  and  persuaded  the  khan 
to  come  out  and  meet  Salamja.  As  soon  as  he  was  in  sight, 
the  fox,  who  was  a  magician,  raised  a  great  storm  and  wind> 
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so  that  the  ship  sank  with  all  hands,  and  only  Salamja  was 
washed  ashore  naked ;  so  the  khan  gave  him  rich  clothing 
in  which  he  was  married.  After  this  Salamja  set  out  to 
return  to  his  own  country,  with  many  slaves  and  great  riches 
as  his  wife's  dowry ;  but  the  fox  ran  on  before,  and  by  false 
pretences  persuaded  the  keepers  of  great  herds  of  horses, 
cows,  and  sheep,  which  he  met  on  the  three  following  days, 
to  tell,  Salamja*s  slaves  that  they  belonged  to  him  instead  of 
to  their  real  owner,  Jilbegan  with  seven  heads.  When  the 
fox  came  to  the  house  of  Jilbegan  himself,  he  persuaded  him 
in  the  same  way  to  hide  himself  from  Salamja's  army  in  a 
well,  and  to  let  the  fox  cover  up  the  mouth  of  the  well  with 
a  heavy  stone,  so  that  when  Salamja  arrived  he  took  undis- 
turbed possession  of  Jilbegan*s  wide  lands  and  inexhaustible 
treasures.  But  the  fox  went  on  his  way."  In  this  tale, 
which,  like  many  others  in  the  collection,  is  told  in  different 
wnys,  the  reader  will  immediately  recognise  "  Puss  in  Boots,*' 
though  the  cat  is  turned  into  a  fox,  and  the  boots  have  dis- 
appeared, a  variation  common  to  most  other  Western  versions 
of  the  tale.  This  Turco-Tartar  version  is  the  only  one  that 
has  yet  been  met  with  in  the  East,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
in  the  form  of  the  story  given  in  the  fourth  volume  (not  in 
that  given  in  the  first  volume)  the  fox  appears  as  the  magician 
who  can  summon  up*  winds  and  storms ;  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  this  power  is  nowhere  else  ascribed  to  the  fox,  an 
animal  with  whom  few  mythological  ideas  are  associated. 
The  cat,  on  the  other  hand,  not  infrequently  appears  as  a 
sorceress  who  conjures  up  storms  of  wind  and  rain  (Grimm, 
Deutsche  Myth,  pp.  151,  282;  Kelly,  Indo-European  Tradi- 
tion and  Folk-lore^  pp.  236,  237),  and  one  is  tempted  to  con- 
jecture that  the  latter  animal  originally  filled  the  place  of 
hero  in  this  cycle  of  tales.  But  it  would  lead  us  too  far 
to  examine  thoroughly  this  question,  so  I  will  content 
myself  with  pointing  out  the  relationship  of  some  of  the 
other  tales  in  the  work  before  us  to  those  already  known  j 
one  parallel,  however,  must  suffice  in  each  case,  as  an 
exhaustive  notice  would  occupy  too  much  space.  Thus 
'•Tschalmasch"  (L  302,  No.  12)  is  the  equivalent  of  "The 
Tliree  Widows  "  in  Campbell's  Popular  Tales  of  the  Western 
Highlands  ;  "  Der  Arme  "  (L  313,  No.  13)  =  Grimm,  Kinder- 
mdrchen,  No.  19,  "Der  Fischer  un  sine  Fru;"  "Kosy  Kor- 
posch"  (iii.  281,  strophes  147-198)  =  Grimm,  No.  136, 
"  Der  wilde  Mann  "  (Eisenhans),  to  which  cycle  the  legend 
of  Robert  le  Diable  also  belongs,  as  I  have  shown  in  the 
Gott.  gel  Am.  1869,  pp.  976-979;  "Hamra"(iii.  518)  = 
Grimm,  No.  57,  "Der  goldene  Vogel;"  "  Kosum  Khan" 
(iv.  11),  "Khiiziim  Khan"  {ib,  p.  139),  and  "  Jermak"  {ib, 
p.  179),  three  versions  of  the  legend  of  Dido's  Cow-hide; 
'•Der  Dieb"  (iv.  193)  =  the  legend  of  King  Rhampsinitus' 
Treasury;  "Der  Hahn"  (iv.  260)  =  La  Fontaine's  "La 
Laititire  et  le  Pot  au  lait;"  "Die  Waise"  (iv.  373)  = 
Grimm,  No.  126,  "  Ferenand  getrii  un  Ferenand  ungetrii;  " 
"  Die  Almosenspenderin  "  (iv.  408)  =  Grimm,  No.  31,  "  Das 
Miidchen  ohne  Hande."  These  are  a  few  examples  of  those 
Turco-Tartar  tales  which  are  also  known  in  Europe,  though 
many  of  them  are  met  with  too  in  other  parts  of  Asia ; 
some,  again,  are  only  to  be  found  in  Oriental  works,  such 
as  the  Arabian  Nights,  Persian  Tales,  the  Kalmuck  Ssidi-kiir, 
the  Mongol  Ardsdu  Bordschi,  &c.  Besides  whole  narratives, 
there  are  a  great  number  of  isolated  traits  which  we  have 
met  with  elsewhere,  such  as  the  scattering  gold  in  the  way 
of  the  army,  to  delay  the  pursuing  enemy  (L  210 — Schydar 
Ubang :  see  Academy,  voL  iii.  p.  23) ;  the  smelling  blood 
(i.  307) :  "  Uf,  Uf,  I  smell  the  smell  of  men !"  =  "  Fee, 
fo,  fum,  I  smell  the  blood  of  an  English  man."  "Die 
Verwandlung  eines  Madchens  in  ein  Hermelin"  (il  201, 
vv.  842-845)  belongs,  like  the  preceding  trait,  to  a  widely 
disseminated  cycle.     The  ermine  (Lat.  Mus  Ponti,  or  Mus 


Ponticus)  is  very  like  the  weasel,  for  which  reason  the  latter 
is  called  by  the  modem  Greeks  iroKrucoiaM^irfa,  or  some- 
times merely  vwjyvr^a.  But  the  latter  name  is  a  diminutive 
of  n^  (vvfw^),  and  means  accordingly  young  woman, 
maid,  or  little  bride,  and  corresponds  to  the  Italian  donnola 
(dimin.  of  donna),  to  the  German  JUngferchen,  Frdulein^  the 
Bavarian  Miiemelein  (little  cousin),  Schonthierle .  (pretty  little 
creature),  the  Spanish  comadreja  (godmother),  the  Danish 
brud  (a  bride)  or  den  kjonne  (the  fine  one),  and  the  Basque 
andereigerra,  from  andrea  (woman  or  lass).  The  connection 
of  all  these  epithets  with  a  mythical  origin  is  rendered 
increasingly  probable  by  the  old  English  and  Cornish  name 
for  the  weasel,  "  fairy,"  on  which  I  have  commented  else- 
where. Aelian  is  certainly  alluding  to  similar  myths  in  his 
Hist  Anim,  12,  5  and  15,  11  ;  in  the  latter  passage  par- 
ticularly he  says  diat  the  weasel  was  oi^ce  a  woman,  skilled 
in  magic  and  very  hcentious,  whom  Hecate  had  turned  into 
that  animal  as  a  punishment.  "  Die  versteckte  Seele "  (iv. 
2t^)  may  be  compared  with  "  The  Young  King  of  Esaidh 
Ruadh  "  in  Campbell's  Popular  Tales^  and  there  are  many 
other  analogous  traits  which  I  omit 

But  apart  from  the  history  of  popular  fiction,  Radloff's 
work  is  important  in  other  respects,  as,  for  instance,  with 
reference  to  ethnography  and  the  history  of  civilisation. 
Thus  in  an  Altaian  tale  (i.  69)  a  raven  and  a  swan  are  sent 
to  lead  the  way  across  the  sea,  which  reminds  us  how  before 
the  use  of  the  magnet  the  ancient  Norsemen  used  to  let  a 
raven  fly  from  their  ships,  to  ascertain  whether  they  were 
near  land,  by  seeing  whether  the  bird  returned  to  the  ship 
or  not;  and  again  of  a  passage  in  Pliny  {H,  N,  6,  24), 
according  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  Taprobane  (Ceylon) 
used,  in  their  voyages  to  India,  to  steer  their  course,  not  by 
the  stars,  but  by  the  flight  of  the  birds  they  took  on  board 
and  then  released.  From  another  passage  (iii  13)  we 
learn  that  usage  forbids  women  under  any  circumstances 
to  pass  by  the  elder  relations  of  their  husbands,  or  in 
youth  to  uncover  their  faces  before  them,  and  they  are  not 
allowed  to  pronounce  the  name  of  their  elder  relations,  and 
if  the  name  chances  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  any  other 
common  object,  they  are  not  allowed  to  mention  the  latter, 
but  have  to  describe  it  by  a  circumlocution ;  and  in  the  same 
way,  a  newly  married  woman  is  not  allowed  to  come  towards 
her  stepfather,  nor  to  address  him  first  We  see  here 
traces  of  a  widely  spread  custom,  which  reappears  amongst 
the  natives  of  other  continents,  to  be  observed  by  certain 
relations  by  marriage  (Tylor's  Early  History  of  Mcmkind, 
2nd  ed.  pp.  290-293).  The  notion  which  leads  the  Kirghiz 
to  personify  every  illness,  so  that  fever  is  "an  old  spirit" 
(iii.  64),  which  nevertheless  appears  in  the  shape  of  a  young 
girl,  is  met  with  in  various  forms  elsewhere  (cf.  Grimm, 
Myth,  pp.  1 106,  1 107).  On  the  mode  of  divination  from 
the  shoulder  blades,  especially  of  sheep,  practised  by  the 
Kirghiz  and  Kalmucks,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  see  Tylor's 
Primitive  Culture,  i.  112.  Grimm's  D,  M.,  p.  1233,  ^^^o 
mentions  the  Circassians.  The  Flemish  settlers  in  Wales 
used  the  same  kind  of  divination,  which  they  must  have 
brought  with  them  from  their  former  homes  (Girald. 
Cambren.  Itin.  Cambriae^  i.  11).  It  seems  to  have  been 
equally  well  known  to  the  Afghans,  for  in  one  of  their  poets 
we  read  :  "  When,  with  the  mind,  I  examined  the  shoulder- 
bone  of  prediction,  I  saw  that,"  &c.  {Selections  of  the  Poetry 
of  the  Afghans,  &*c,,  by  Captain  H.  G.  Raverty ;  London, 
1862).  In  a  tale  of  the  Schors  (Radloff",  L  390)  it  is  related 
that  Ai  Mogo  drew  the  top  of  nine  larch-trees  together,  and 
laid  the  bones  of  Kysyl-Tas  there.  Just  so  in  Schiefner's 
Heldensagen  der  Minussinschen  Tataren,  p.  207  :  "  Katai 
Chan,  being  near  to  death,  said  to  his  son :  *  When  I  die, 
bury  me  not  in   the  lap  of  earth,  but  bind   the  tops  of 
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nine  larch-trees  together  and  place  the  coffin  thereupon. ' " 
An  exactly  similar  usage  prevails  on  Vancouver  Island: 
*•  Among  some  tribes  it  is  the  practice  to  place  their  dead 
in  boxes  upon  the  branches  of  trees"  {Travels  in  British 
Columbia,  &*c.,  by  Captain  C.  K  Barrett-Lennard ;  London, 
1862).  For  the  rest  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  custom,  which 
may  very  probably  exist  elsewhere  as  well,  is  connected  with 
the  belief,  common  to  almost  all  races,  that  the  souls  of  the 
departed  like  to  revisit  their  earthly  dwelling-places,  so  that 
it  was  natural  that  their  bodies  should  be  laid  there  after 
death ;  and  these  dwelling-places,  we  know,  in  the  earliest 
times  were  often  situated  on  or  in  trees  and  bushes,  such  as 
sthose  which  still  form  the  habitations  of  some  more  or  less 
uncivihsed  tribes.  For  a  detailed  discussion  of  this  subject 
and  the  kindred  superstitions  relating  to  the  residence  of 
spirits  or  ghostly  beings  in  trees  and  thickets,  the  reader 
•can  refer  to  my  papers  in  the  GoU.  gel  Anz,  (1864,  PP.  1424, 
-sqq.)^  and  in  flie  Hddelb,  Jahrbiicher  (1866,  pp.  867,  sqq, ; 
1868,  pp.  93,  sqq.).  Amongst  the  Tiimenian  Tartars  (Radloflf, 
iv.  441)  a  very  singular  custom  formerly  prevailed,  and 
perhaps  still  continues,  as  we  gather  from  the  following  his- 
torical narrative:  "Once  on  a  time  a  Lama  was  sick,  and 
nrhen  it  became  evident  that  he  was  going  to  die,  they 
gathered  the  people  together  and  came  back  to  the  Lama ; 
but  on  coming  in,  they  found  the  Lama  supported  on  one 
knee  and  one  foot,  though  he  was  abeady  dead.  *Who 
will  throw  him  down  ? '  they  asked.  Then  said  some :  *  One 
•who  was  bom  in  the  year  of  the  monkey*  must  throw  him 
down.'  Now  it  was  found  that  the  son  of  the  Lama  was  bom 
in  the  year  of  the  monkey.  So  they  said  to  him,  *  Throw 
down  thy  father  thyself; '  and  he  did  so  with  a  stick.  Then 
they  brought  the  corpse  into  the  open  air,  and  they  took  oflf 
•his  coat  and  mbbed  the  body  with  mutton  fat  When  the  fat 
had  got  cold  upon  it,  they  hghted  a  fire  upon  the  body 
and  bumt  it  Then  they  gathered  the  bones  together  and 
pounded  them  fine  like  meal,  out  of  which  they  kneaded 
dough,  and  of  this  they  made  images  of  all  the  beasts  in  the 
world.  They  fastened  these  images  in  a  row  upon  a  board, 
and  brought  the  board  to  mnning  water  and  cast  it  in. 
^  This  is  a  great  saint,*  said  they,  and  accompanied  him  with 
their  thumbs  thrust  in  their  ears.  Then  they  retumed 
home."  Besides  all  the  rest,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  dead 
Lama  was  found  half  standing,  and  the  question  arises 
whether  that  attitude  was  intentionally  assumed  at  the 
moment  of  death,  and  why.  On  this  point,  perhaps,  a 
Mahometan  legend  of  Kling  Solomon  is  not  irrelevant,  wluch 
tells  how,  when  his  time  was  come  to  die,  the  angel  of  death 
led  him  into  a  room  of  which  the  walls  were  made  of  crystal. 
Then  he  prayed,  and  supporting  himself  upon  a  staff,  he 
i)egged  the  angel  of  death  to  receive  his  soul  while  he  re- 
mained erect  It  was  done  accordingly,  and  so  his  death 
was  concealed  from  the  Djinn  for  a  whole  year,  until  the 
temple  was  finished;  and  they  only  discovered  it  when 
the  worm-eaten  staff  gave  way  under  him  (Weil,  Biblische 
Legmden  der  Museimdnner,  p.  279).  In  an  old  French 
chronicle  a  somewhat  similar  story  is  told  of  Virgil  (the 
.sorcerer  Virgilius  of  the  middle  ages),  who  had  so  arranged 
that  for  many  years  after  his  death  he  was  believed  to  be 
only  sitting  on  his  chair  absorbed  in  study  {Ly  Myrtur  des 
Jlistors,  Chron.  de  Jean  d* Outremeuse^  1-277;  Acad,  royale 
de  Belgique). 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  various  historical  songs  are 
met  with  amongst  the  Turco-Tartars,  some,  for  instance,  upon 
Genghis  Khan,  Yermak  Timofeyef,  the  first  discoverer  of 
Siberia,  &c.    There  is  also  a  very  elaborate  satire  on  the  Kir- 
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ghiz,  which  contains  many  allusions  to  their  manners,  customs, 
and  mode  of  life.  As  a  matter  of  course,  love-songs  are 
forthcoming,  of  which  the  following  stanzas  may  serve  as  a 
sample.  Amongst  the  Kysyl  Tartars  the  girl  smgs  :  "  While 
I  live  in  my  mother's  hand,  I  am  ever  thinking  of  marriage ; 
while  I  live  in  my  father's  hand,  I  think  ever  of  going  to  the 
priest"  The  young  man  sings :  "  Wilt  thou  fly  with  me,  O 
maiden?  see  the  horse  is  here  fastened  to  die  gate-post;  wilt 
thou  fly  with  me?  see  the  horse  is  standing  raidy.*  In 
conclusion  I  will  quote  a  few  of  the  proverbs  of  the  Altaians 
and  Teleutians.  "Let  it  be  thine  own  house,  however 
poor ;  thine  own  groats,  though  the  grael  be  meagre "  = 
**  Home  is  home,  be  it  ever  so  homely ;"  "  Follow  the  high- 
road, though  it  winds  "  =  "Compendium,  dispendium,"  or,  as  a 
Comish  tale  puts  it :  "  Take  care  how  you  leave  an  old  way 
to  choose  a  new  one ;"  "  Not  as  reason  thinks,  but  as  God 
determines "  =  **  Man  proposes,  God  disposes  ;"  "  If  the 
father  goes  wrong,  the  son  is  good  for  nothing ;  if  the  mother, 
the  daughter  "  =  "  Like  sire,  like  son."  "  In  the  heart  of  a 
woman  there  is  a  radiant  mail-clad  man ;  in  the  heart  of 
a  man,  a  fiery  steed  ready  saddled.''  ''  He  who  shoots  much 
is  no  shot;  he  who  talks  much  is  no  orator;"  &c.  &c. 
Riddles,  and  some  of  them  very  or^nal  and  characteristic 
ones,  are  also  given,  but  I  need  not  dwell  upon  these,  as 
what  I  have  already  said  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the 
importance  and  interest  which  the  work  possesses  in  so 
many  respects.  The  preface  to  the  fourth  volume  does  not 
state  whether  the  series  of  hterary  specimens  is  to  be 
regarded  as  already  completed ;  in  any  case  there  is  still  to 
follow  a  dictionary  and  grammar  of  the  different  Turco- 
Tartar  dialects,  examples  of  which  are  offered  by  the  four 
volumes  of  the  original  text  that  accompanies  Radloff's 
translation,  and  gives  his  work  a  prominent  linguistic  value 
in  addition  to  ite  other  merits.  Felix  Liebrecht. 


Gareth  and  Lynette,  &c  By  Alfred  Tennyson,  D.C.L.,  Poet  Laureate. 
Strahan  and  Co. 

The  present  volume,  in  spite  of  its  miscellaneous  title,  con- 
sists of  two  idylls  only,  Gareth  and  Lynette^  and  The  Last 
Tournament^  of  which  we  spoke  when  it  appeared  in  the 
Contemporary  Review*  Gareth  aftd  Lynette  has  one  pecu- 
liarity :  it  is  the  only  poem  of  the  series,  except  the  Passing 
of  Arthur,  in  which  the  story  is  told  straightforwardly  from 
beginning  to  end.  Perhaps  the  subject  is  hardly  fortunate  ; 
the  story  is  in  itself  rather  thin  and  hackneyed ;  it  has  no 
organic  connection  with  the  Arthurian  cycle,  into  which  it 
enters  in  various  forms,  and  always  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
decomposition.  The  female  Cinderella  is  generally  a 
victim;  but  her  male  relations,  though  occasionally  snubbed, 
more  commonly  disguise  their  accomplishments  for  no 
better  reason  than  to  make  people  stare  when  the  time 
comes  to  display  them,  unless  indeed  we  think,  as  is  not 
unlikely,  that  those  forms  of  the  legend  are  the  oldest  in 
which  the  hero  is  really  foolish  or  effeminate  till  opportunity 
makes  a  man  of  him.  In  two  of  the  minor  legends  of 
Lancelot,  he  himself  as  the  Knight  of  the  Cart  and  the 
Ill-shapen  Knight  appears  as  the  "  ironical "  hero ;  Mallory 
gives  us  an  unfinished  repetition  of  Gareth  and  Lynette  in 
La  Cotte  Mai  Taillee  and  La  Damoselle  Maledisaunt,  whom 
Lancelot  christens  La  Damoselle  Bien  Fensaunt,  because 
she  alleges  that  she  only  insulted  her  champion  in  order  to 
prevent  his  exposing  himself  to  danger ;  but  this  is  plainly 
an  afterthought,  and  she  is  really  the  sister  of  the  ill-favoured 
dame  whose  taimts  in  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  are  the  prin 
cipal  element  in  the  education  of  Parzival. 


^  *  See  Academy,  vuL  ii*  p.  554* 
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The  only  changes  Mr.  Tennyson  has  made  in  the  main 
framework  of  the  story  are  that  Millisent  releases  her  son 
from  his  disguise  as  scullion  in  Ai^ur's  kitchen  at  the  end  of 
one  month,  instead  of  holding  him  to  his  promise  for  the 
conventional  twelvemonth  and  a  day,  and  that  Lyaette 
betrays  her  feelings  in  songs  (which  the  interpolated  insnlts 
make  more  incongruous  and  unsatisfactory  than  the  lyrics  of 
any  of  the  previous  idylls),  and,  last  and  least,  that  Gareth 
marries  L3mette  instead  of  Lyonors.  Nor  is  the  obvious 
effort  to  make  the  humiliation  of  Gareth  by  Sir  Kay  and 
Lynctte  edifying  particularly  interesting  or  successful  The 
real  charm  of  the  poem  lies  partly  in  die  uniailing  richness 
and  grace  of  the  style  (though  there  are  unfinished  phrases- 
like  these:  "Kay  Fell  shoulder-slipt ; "  "Through  helping 
back  the  dislocated  Kay ; "  and  "  Slicing  a  life-bubbling  way 
Through  twenty  folds  of  twisted  dragon"),  and  chiefly  in  the 
romantic  symbolism,  the  picturesque  mysticism  which  the 
author  has  "  added  of  his  wit "  to  a  somewhat  threadbare 
and  conventional  legend.  The  old  man  who  meets  Gareth 
and  his  companions  at  the  gate  of  Camelot  may  be  some- 
what commonplace  in  his  moralising  over  Arthur's  vows, 
but  the  description  of  the  gate  itself  is  what  no  other  poet 
could  have  written,  anc^  even  the  morality  is  redeemed  by 
the  following  lines,  which  are  in  Mr.  Tennyson's  deepest 
vein : — 

"  For,  as  ye  heard  a  music,  like 
They  are  building  still,  seeing  the  city  is  built 
To  music,  therefore  never  built  at  all, 
And  therefore  built  for  ever." 

Again  the  hermit's  allegory  of  the  Morning,  Noon,  and 
Evening  of  Life  hunting  the  Soul  of  Man  is  not  too  in- 
genious to  be  frigid ;  and  if  we  suppose  the  different  fortunes 
of  the  suitors  of  Lyonors,  who  masquerade  in  imitation  of 
them  to  typify  the  fortunes  of  the  enemies  who  multiply 
upon  Arthur,  the  parallel  is^  hardly  thrilling,  but  the  descrip- 
tion of  Death  is  undeniably  impressive  ; — 

*'  When  the  Prince 
Three  times  had  blown — after  long  hush— at  last— 
The  huge  pavilion  slowly  yielded  up, 
Thro*  those  black  foldings,  tliat  which  housed  therein. 
'  High  on  a  night-black  horse,  in  night-black  arms 
With  white  breast-bone,  and  barren  ribs  of  Death, 
And  crownM  with  fleshless  laughter— some  ten  steps — 
In  the  half  light — thro'  the  dim  dawn— advanced 
The  monster,  and  then  paused,  and  spoke  no  word. 
But  Gareth  spake  and  all  indignantly, 
'  Fool,  for  thou  hast,  men  say,  the  strength  of  ten, 
Canst  thou  not  trust  the  limbs  thy  God  hath  given. 
But  must,  to  make  the  terror  of  thee  more, 
Trick  thyself  out  in  ghastly  imageries 
Of  that  which  Life  hath  done  with,  and  the  clod. 
Less  dull  than  thou,  wilt  hide  with  mantling  flowers 
As  if  for  pity  ?'     But  he  spake  no  word  ; 
Which  set  the  horror  higher  :  a  maiden  swooned  ; 
The  Lady  Lyonors  wrung  her  hands  and  wept, 
As  doomed  to  l^e  the  bride  of  Night  and  Death  ; 
Sir  Gareth's  head  prickled  beneath  his  hdm ; 
And  ev'n  Sir  Lancelot  thro'  his  warm  blood  felt 
Ice  strike,  and  all  that  mark'd  him  were  aghast." 

And  this  solemnity  gives  additional  value  to  the  blithe  di- 
noAmmt,  in  which  Death  turns  out  to  be  an  innocent  boy, 
rather  younger  than  Gareth,  who  accordingly  proceeds  with 
great  dignity  to  patronise  him. 

Continuations  are  proverbially  perilous,  but  the  risk  in 
Mr.  Tennyson's  case  is  only  for  his  contemporaries.  We 
read  Gareth  and  Lynette  after  Elaine  and  Guinevere^  and  it 
is  only  natural  that  it  should  not  produce  the  effect  of  a 
climax;  our  descendants,  who  will  read  it  between  the 
Coming  of  Arthur  and  Enid^  will  have  a  better  chance  of 
doing  justice  to  what,  after  all,  is  a  beautifiil  and  delightful 
poem.  G.  A.  Simcox. 


NOTES  ON  LITERATURE  AND  ART. 


In  Westermann*s  Illustrirte  Monaishefte  for  August  there 
is  an  interesting  account  by  von  Maltzan  of  a  ^  Six-fingered 
dynasty"  which  has  reigned  for  about  150  years  in  South  Anibia, 
partly  by  help  of  the  unusual  courage  and  energy  displayed  by 
the  sultans  and  partly  through  the  prestige  which  attaches 
through  the  East  to  persons  gifted  with  supernumerary  mem- 
bers, uke  the  Philistine  in  2  Sam.  xxi.  20.  The  Fodli  dynasty 
are  of  Himyaritic  race,  black,  ugly,  and  in  the  elder  branch, 
where  purity  of  blood  is  scrupulously  insisted  on,  six-fingered 
and  six-toed.  The  sixth  finger  is  only  rudimentary,  a  perfectly 
useless  stump,  but  highly  valued  as  a  proof  of  breeding,  and 
the  peculiarity  is  common,  though  not  universal,  amongst  the 
remoter  princes  of  the  blood. 


The  birthday  of  Muratori  (21st  October,  1672)  has  just  been 
celebrated  in  his  native  place  of  Vignola.  Dr.  A.  Dove  {Im 
Nenen  Reick,  October  18)  writes  dtpropos  on  "  Muratori's  signi- 
ficance," hailing  him  as  the  precursor  and  almost  the  father  of 
German  historical  research  :  the  great  collection  of  Monnmenta 
Germaniae  is  only  a  repetition  of  his  Annals  under,  of  course, 
changed  conditions  and  with  a  clearer  critical  standard  in  view. 
The  Gazzeita  ufficiale  contains  in  several  numbers  a  study,  by 
Professor  Contini,  which  enumerates  his  works  at  length,  and  gives 
some  interesting  biographical  details.  A  tradition  says  that  his 
father  was  too  poor  to  allow  him  to  learn  Latin,  so  he  used  to 
listen  at  the  keyhole  while  the  schoolmaster  was  giving  his 
lessons,  till  he  was  caught  in  the  act  and  allowed  free  entrance. 
He  used  to  work  twelve  hours  a  day  till  he  was  seventy-seven,  and 
lost  his  sight  three  months  before  his  death.  His  memory  was 
of  course  stupendous  ;  but  nothing  can  make  the  statement,  that 
he  composea  the  first  nine  volumes  of  his  Annali  d Italia  in 
ten  months,  anything  but  incomprehensible.  He  was  a  stem 
foe  to  mendicancy,  which  he  is  said  to  have  banished  from  his 
parish,  and  he  founded  a  charitable  company  bearing  a  very 
strong  resemblance  to  the  "  Society  for  the  Organization  of 
Charitable  Relief,"  now  at  work  in  London. 


Mr.  Frederick  Harrison,  in  the  Fortnightly  Reviraf  (No- 
vember), "  On  the  Supposed  Necessity  of  certain  Metaphysical 
Problems,"  denies  the  existence  of  such  problems,  or  at  least 
that  the  same  problems  are  always  necessary.  The  four  com- 
mon problems,  God,  the  Soul,  Creation,  and  a  Future  State,  do 
not  trouble  savages  or  the  Chinese,  and  were  not  conceived 
by  the  ancient  Greeks  or  the  Hindoos  in  the  same  way  as  by 
modems.  He  instances  as  a  problem  of  as  much  interest  the 
nature  and  existence  of  Protoplasm,  and  urges  that  no  one  now 
cares  to  discuss  the  freedom  of  the  will  or  the  origin  of  evil  (cf. 
however  Mr.  Greg's  Enigmas  0/  Life).  It  might  be  thought 
that  the  problem  of  protoplasm  owes  its  interest  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  one  way  of  solving  the  problem  of  the  soul  or  the  nature  of 
the  vital  principle.  ......_ 

In  the  Theological  Review  (October)  Miss  Cobbe  has  a  paper 
in  favour  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  of  man. — An  article  in 
the  Quarterly  Review^  attributed  to  the  same  ^v^iter,  inclines  to 
extend  the  same  privilege  to  dogs. 


"  A  Bad  Five  Minutes  in  the  Alps  "  {Frasery  November)  is  a 
rather  well- written  description  of  the  emotions  of  a  nineteenth- 
century  Weltkind  in  view  of  approaching  death  ;  but  it  is 
rather  too  long,  and  passes  into  an  account  of  the  reflections 
common  to  the  same  character  when  not  in  danger  of  death, 
and  these  are  naturally  less  interesting. 


An  association  for  the  encotu-agement  of  Greek  studies  in 
France  was  founded  some  years  ago  by  a  pretty  numerous  group 
of  men  of  learning,  men  of  letters,  and  artists.  The  object  of 
the  society,  which  holds  its  meetings  in  the  £cole  des  Beaux- 
Arts^  is  to  support  and,  if  possible,  extend  the  share  allotted  in 
the  ordinary  liberal  education  (so  called)  to  the  study  of  Greek 
culture.  Struck  by  the  comparative  want  of  interest  in  the 
chefs-doeuvre  of  Greek  art,  this  society  has  resolved  to  add 
to  the  critical  and  philosophical  dissertations  which  it  now 
publishes  in  its  transactions  the  reproduction  of^ 
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able  works  of  Greek  art  as  have  not  yet  been  made  public. 
These  reproductions  are  printed  separately  in  quarto,  with  ac- 
companying explanatory  text,  and  are  published  in  numbers, 
under  the  title  of  Monuments  grecs.  This  year's  subject  is  a 
Greek  vase,  of  singular  sise  and  beauty,  recently  acquired  by 
the  department  for  antiquities  of  the  Louvre  Museum.  On  the 
inside  the  desi^  represents  Theseus  borne  by  Triton  into  the 
deep,  and  receiving,  in  the  presence  of  Minerva,  a  crown  from 
the  hands  of  Amphitrite.  The  reverse  represents  four  labours 
of  the  same  hero.  The  style  is  still  archaic,  but  large  and  full 
of  charm.  The  vase  is  signed  Euphronios.  The  reproduction 
has  been  drawn  and  engraved  by  M.  Sulpis  ;  the  archaeological 
commentary  is  by  M.  de  Witte. 


A  short  time  back  a  portrait  of  the  Marchcse  di  Mirabella, 
attributed  to  Van  Dyck,  was  sent  to  the  Pinakothek  at  Munich 
from  Schldssheim.  The  attribution  was  much  discussed  at  the 
time,  but  in  spite  of  adverse  criticism.  Dr.  Wilhelm  Schmidt 
steadily  maintained  its  correctness.  He  has  lately  contributed 
to  the  Allgenteine  Zeitung  a  short  notice  of  the  painting  in 
question,  and  of  the  grounds  for  believing  it  to  be  a  genuine 
work  by  Van  Dyck.  Dr.  Schmidt  does  not  forget  the  portrait  of 
the  same  nobleman,  also  attributed  to  the  same  painter,  which 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  The  Munich  pic- 
ture is  considerably  the  larger  of  the  two,  which  looks  in  favour 
of  its  authenticity.  Waagen  noticed  in  the  Warwick  Castle 
example  a  '^golden  tone,''  from  which  he  suspected  it  to  have 
been  painted  by  Van  Dyck  at  Venice,  under  the  influence  of 
Titian.  But  this  is  not  very  striking ;  and  except  for  the  un- 
usual care  of  finish.  Lord  Warwick's  fine  picture  has  no  smack 
of  the  copy  about  it.    Perhaps  it  is  a  repetition  ? 


The  casts  from  the  antique  in  the  Berlin  Museum  are  arranged 
according  to  subject.  This  arrangement,  which  forms  a  special 
exception  to  the  chronological  method  which  is  strictly  followed 
in  the  other  departments,  has  been  attacked  by  Professor  Conze 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Preussische  Jahrbiicher,  Professor 
Conze's  article  has  drawn  forth  a  reply  from  Dr.  Botticher,  who 
is  the  person  responsible  for  this  state  of  things.  Professor 
Conze  justly  maintains  that  the  whole  question  of  scientific 
arrangement  for  the  purposes  of  scientific  study  is  here  at  stake. 
To  which  Betticher  has  some  difficulty  in  replying.  The 
arguments  by  which  he  supports  his  position  amount  in  the 
rough  to  this— the  chronology  of  ancient  sculpture  is  as  yet  very 
uncertain,  and  there  are  many  points  still  in  dispute  amongst 
archaeologisU  themselves  ;  therefore  to  attempt  historical  ar- 
rangement would  be  to  keep  the  collection  in  a  perpetual  state 
of  disturbance.  This  defence,  which  is  manifestly  a  very  weak 
one,  has  been  efficiently  criticized  by  Rcinhard  Ketuld  in  Iin 
Netien  Reich  (October).  Archaeologists  do  not  require  a  com- 
plete order  carried  out  in  c\'ery  small  detail,  for  that  would  be 
to  demand  the  impossible.  What  they  ask  for  is  an  arrange- 
ment which  shall  take  account  of  the  assured  results  of  historical 
research.  And  as  far  as  concerns  the  relative  grouping  of  the 
principal  epochs  of  ancient  sculpture,  a  great  deal  more  has 
been  exactly  ascertained  than  Dr.  Bottichcr  (who  touches  here 
on  a  province  not  familiar  to  him)  appears  to  be  aware  of. 


The  town  of  Brussels  has  acquired  the  fine  collection  of  draw- 
ings sold  this  year  at  Ghent  representing  the  details  of  the 
ceremony  of  the  inauguration  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  as 
Duke  of  Brabant  in  17 15.  The  drawings  are  executed  by  the 
court  architect  Baurscheidt.  The  town  has  also  purchased 
the  original  design  for  the  pulpit  of  the  church  of  SS.  Michel 
and  Gudule ;  a  photographic  reproduction  of  the  Griniani 
breviary  ;  and  an  example  of  the  magnificent  medal  struck  in 
1708,  to  commemorate  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Brussels  by 
the  French-Spanish  army. 


The  approaching  publication  of  a  work  by  ^I.  Kmile  Ollivier 
has  been  announce,  entitled,  Une  Visifc  ^  la  Chapelle  dcs 
Midicis\'  dialogue  sur  Michel- A  nge  et  Raphael, 


The  well-known  collection  of  works  of  art  possessed  by 
M.  Mancel,  formerly  a  bookseller  and  publisher  at  Caen,  has 
been  by  him  bequeathed  to  the  town  of  Caen,  subject  to  the 


fulfilment  of  certain  rather  onerous  conditions.  If  Caen  declines 
the  bequest,  it  is  to  be  offered,  still  on  the  same  terms,  to 
Rouen  ;  should  both  Rouen  and  Caen  refuse,  the  collection  falls 
to  die  State.  The  books  to  be  deposited  in  the  National  Library  ; 
the  engravings  in  the  print-room  of  the  same  estabhshment ; 
the  paintings  and  drawings  in  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre  ;  the 
other  works  of  art  in  the  Cluny  Museum.  M.  Mancel  was 
the  purchaser  of  the  whole  cc^ection  of  engravings,  amounting 
to  50,000  in  number,  left  by  Cardinal  Fesch. 


Dr.  Messmer  contributes  to  the  Allgenteine  Zeitung  for 
October  28  a  useful  little  review  of  the  literatinre  of  Christian 
art.  He  begins  with  a  string  of  brief  notices  of  recent  works — 
Liibke's  Deutsche  Renaissance  j  Dr.  Franz  Kraus'/>/>  christliche 
Kunst  in  ihren  frUhesten  Anfangen;  Desbassyns  de  Riche- 
mont's  Etudes  sur  les  Catacombes  romaines;  Neumann's  Drei 
Dombaumeister  Roritzer ;  Bucher's  Die  Kunst  im  Handwerk ; 
Quellenschriften  fUr  Kunstgeschichte  und  Kuusttechnik ; 
Hotho's  Geschichte  der  christlichen  Malerei  biszum  Endedes  15. 
yahrhunderts ;  &c.  To  these  he  appends  a  short  review  of  the 
■  books  published  in  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  Eng- 


land, since  Vasari  in  1550  inaugurated  this  branch  of  research. 
As  might  be  anticipated,  the  German  list  is  by  far  the  most 
complete,  the  English  list  is  very  poor,  and  there  are  considerable 
omissions  in  the  French. 


A  "  Black  and  White"  exhibition  is  to  be  held  at  New  York 
the  beginning  of  next  year,  and  contributions  are  invited  from 
the  artists  of  all  countries.  The  details  of  the  conditions  and 
arrangement  have  not  as  yet  been  made  public. 


Many  new  particulars  of  the  life  of  Overbeck  are  contained  in 
Brevi  Notizie  intorno  alia  Vita  e  alle  Opere  di  Giov,  Federico 
Overbeck  (Naples).  The  pamphlet  in  question  is  the  work  of 
Giulio  Borgia  Mandolini,  who  has  taken  much  pains  to  gather 
together  information  from  those  best  qualified  to  give  it.  Over- 
beck's  last  work,  the  designs  for  the  "  Seven  Sacraments,"  still 
remains  unsold  in  Rome.  A  correspondent  of  the  Allgemeine 
Zeitung  pronounces  them  to  be,  in  his  opinion,  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  perfect  of  all  Overbeck's  works,  and  expresses  the  hope 
that  Germany  will  not  allow  them  to  be  carried  off  by  any  other 
country.  The  same  correspondent,  who  writes  from  Rome , 
announces  that  the  famous  Villa  Albani,  now  called  Torlonia,  is 
to  be  sold,  together  with  all  the  works  of  art  which  it  contains, 
amongst  which  an  important  painting  of  Penigino's,  and  Giulio 
Romano's  designs  for  the  "Marriage  of  Cupid  and  Psyche," 
completely  carried  out  in  oil,  are  mentioned. 


The  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts  for  September  i  commences 
with  an  interesting  contribution  to  Raphael  literature  from  the 
pen  of  the  Marquis  Giuseppe  Campori.  The  archives  of  Mantua 
have  furnished  many  important  documents  to  the  historians  of 
Raphael,  but  their  treasures  are  not  yet  exhausted.  Two  letters 
of  Elizabeth  Gonzaga,  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  now  pub- 
lished by  the  marquis,  contain  curious  indications  of  two  works 
by  the  hand  of  Giovanni  Santi,  which  are  now  supposed  to  have 
perished.  A  letter  of  Stazio  Gadio,  the  agent  at  Rome  of  the 
Marquis  of  Mantua,  has  also  been  brought  to  light,  which 
furnishes  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  portrait  by  Raphael  of 
Frederick,  the  young  son  of  the  marquis,  detained  in  Rome  by 
Juhus  1 1,  as  a  hostage  for  his  father's  loyalty.  The  existence 
of  such  a  work  had  been  suspected  by  Passavant  and  others, 
but  never  proved.  The  Marquis  Campori  gives  us  the  agent's 
letter  recounting  how  Frederick  was  dressed  for  the  sitting,  "  armd 
avcc  un  sayon  de  V.  Exc."  &c.  The  article  contains  a  great 
variety  of  similar  new  details,  some  of  which  may  prove  to 
be  of  consequence  to  future  investigators.— M.  Lechevallicr- 
Chevignard  notices  "  Quelques  Portraits  de  Henri  IV"  ;  and  at 
p.  371, 1.  22,  we  find  a  misprint  :  "  Brunei  le  peintre  de  la  petite 
galerie,"  &c.,  should  be  "  BuneL"  The  person  in  question  is 
evidently  Bunel,  a  Huguenot  artist,  who,  employed  at  the  Escu- 
rial  by  Philip  II.,  was  called  to  Paris  by  Henri  IV.  to  work 
under  Dubreuil  at  the  interior  decoration  of  the  Louvre. — 
M.  Havard  has  a  third  article  on  the  Amsterdam  exhibition. — 
M.  Lecoy  de  la  Marche  concludes  his  publication  of  the  letters 
of  the  directors  of  the  Academy  of  France  at  Rome. — M.  Menard 
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contributes  the  remaining  portion  of  his  valuable  and  suggestive 
paper  on  the  Symbolism  of  Desire.— M.  Champfieury  writes  a 
notice  of  the  Ceramic  of  the  north  of  France,  a^rofios  of  the 
Retrospective  Exhibition  at  Valenciennes. — The  illustrations  to 
M.  M&ard's  paper  are  very  choice,  and  the  number  contains  an 
excellent  etchmg  by  Veyrassat  from  his  painting  of  "  A  Village 
Smithy."  • 

The  Allgemeine  Zeitung  for  October  8  contains  a  report  as 
to  the  present  state  of  the  Loggie  of  the  Vatican,  which  is  very 
satisfactory,  especially  as  regards  the  restorations  which  were 
completed  in  1870  by  Mantovani  and  Consoni.  The  writer  states 
that  Signor  Consoni,  to  whom  the  reparation  of  the  subject  fres- 
coes was  entrusted,  has  in  no  case  painted  over  even  a  trace  of 
original  work;  he  has  confined  himself  wholly  to  filling  in 
destroyed  places.  In  another  letter  the  same  correspondent 
speaks  enthusiastically  of  the  success  of  Signor  Botti's  (of  Pisa) 
method  of  restoring  faded  frescoes.  The  undertaking  of  trans- 
ferring the  frescoes  of  the  Campo  Santo  from  the  wall  to  canvas 
has  been  conmiitted  to  his  care,  and  his  first  successful  attempts 
have  been  made  on  some  by  Benozzo  Gozzoli.  He  refixes  the 
fresco  in  its  place  by  means  of  a  liquid— the  composition  of 
which  he  keeps  secret,  as  he  does  also  the  ingredients  of  the 
wash  by  which  he  refreshes  the  colours.  The  method  would 
seem  to  resemble  that  of  Abbate  Malvezzi  (see  Academy,  vol.  ii. 
p.  558),  which  has  been  recognised  by  the  Academy  of  Milan 
and  employed  on  the  frescoes  of  Gaudenzio  Ferrari  at  Varallo 
with  great  success.  Signor  Botti  has,  it  is  said,  also  restored, 
satisfactorily,  "  The  Last  Judgment,"  by  Giotto,  and  several  of 
his  minor  works  in  the  Scrovegni  chapel  at  Padua.  Regard- 
ing this  last-mentioned  chapel,  we  learn  from  another  source 
{Kolnische  Zeitung)  that  the  long  pending  litigation  concerning 
it  between  the  government  and  Count  Gradenigo  has  at  last 
terminated  in  favour  of  the  latter.  The  government  had  claimed 
it  as  church  property  under  the  law  of  confiscation. 


A  correspondent  writes  to  us  to  mention,  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Colvin*s  article  on  the  Hypnerotomachia  (October  1 5),  the  fact 
that,  in  addition  to  the  notices  there  cited,  the  book  is  mentioned 
slightingly  by  D'Israeli  in  his  chapter  on  "  Literary  Follies  "  in 
the  Curiosities  of  Literature,  He  sees  nothing  in  it  but  an 
inflated  love-tale  and  ''  amatorial  meditations." 


We  understand  that  Dr.  C.  M.  Ingleby  has  at  press  a  work 
entitled  Shakespeare^s  Prayse  Sung  by  the  Poets  of  a  Centurie, 
being  a  complete  catena  of  song  allusions  to  our  great  bard. 


New  Publications. 

CiBo    S.   Frenfanelli,   Nic€ol6  Alunno    e    la    scuola   umbra  di. 

Torino :  Loescher. 
CoMPARETTi,  D.    Virgilio  nel  Medio  Eve.  2  vols.  Torino :  Loescher. 
Deutsche  Dichtungen  des  Mittelalters.     Herausg^eben  von  K. 

Bartsch.    Leipzig:  Brockhaus. 
Friederichs.    Nachtrag  zu  Berlins  antiken  Bildwerken  im  neuen 

Museum,     i.  Band.    Diisseldorf :  Buddens. 
Hassler,  K.  D.     Ulm's  Kanstgeschichte  im  Mittelalter.     Stuttgart : 

Ebner  und  Seubert. 
HtJTTEMANN,  F.    Die  Poesie  der  Orestessage.    2.  Thl.     Braunsberg  : 

Martens. 
JUSTI,  C.     Winckelmann.     Sein  Leben,  seine  Werke  und  seine  Zeit- 

genossen.    2.  Bd.  i.  Abth.    Leipzig  :  Vogel. 
Kekul^,  R.      Das    akademische  Kunstmuseum   zu   Bonn.      Bonn : 

Weber. 
Mamroth,  F.    Geoffrey  Chaucer,  seine  Zcit  und  seine  Abhangigkeit 

von  Boccaccio.    Berlin  :  Mayer  und  Miiller. 
Marlitt,  £.    Das  Haideprinzesschen.    Roman.    2  Bande.    Leipzig : 

Keil. 
Rossi,  A.    I  Pittori  di  Foligno  .  . .  testimonianze  autentiche.    Torino  : 

Loescher. 
Rossi,  G.  B.  di.    Musaici  cristiani  e  Saggi  dei  Pavimenti  delle  Chiese 

di  Roma  anteriori  al  secolo  xv.    Parts  i  and  2.    Roma :  Spithoever. 
Santangelo,  G.    Saggio  sulla  ViU  e  sulle  Opere  di  N.  Macchiavelli. 

Napoli:  Detken. 
SOPHOKLES  Elektra  ubersetzt  u.  asthetisch  erlautert  y.  A.  Westennayer. 

Erlangen:  Deichert. 
ZSCHOKKE,  E.     Der  heilige  Graal.      Romantisches  Gcdicht.     Aarau  : 

Sauerlander. 


Theology. 

History  of  JesuB.    [GescMchte  Jesu  von  Naxara  in  ihrer  Verkettung 

mit  dem  Gesammtleben  seines  Volkes,  frei  untersacht  und  ausftihr- 

lich  erzahlt  von  Dr.  Theodor  Keim.  Vol.  IL  Part  II. :  Das  galiUische 

Lehijahr.     1871.    VoL  III. :  Parts  I.  and  II. :  Das  jemsalemische 

■  Todesostem.     1871  and  1872.]    Ziirich  :  Orell,  Fiissli,  and  Co. 

[Third  Notice.] 

The  completion  of  a  work  of  such  magnitude  and  im- 
portance as  Dr.  Keim's  is  a  matter  for  most  sincere  con- 
gratulation. The  courage  to  plan  and  undertake  such  a 
work  is  not  often  found ;  and  when  it  is,  the  author  will  feel 
it  as  part  at  least  of  his  reward  that  he  should  have  been 
permitted  to  bring  it  to  so  happy  a  conclusion.  Let  critics 
differ  as  they  may  upon  the  value  either  of  particular  con- 
clusions or  of  the  total  result  of  Dr.  Keim's  work,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  has  added  a  new  classic  to  the  library 
of  theology. 

There  are  many  who  would  say  that  the  task  which  Dr. 
Keim  has  set  for  himself  was  condemned  to  failure  from  the 
outset  They  would  content  themselves  with  repeating  a 
sentence  quoted  by  Mr.  M.  Arnold  dr  propos  of  recent 
attempts  to  recast  the  Gospel  history  generally :  "Quiconque 
s'imagine  la  pouvoir  mieux  ^crire  ne  Tentend  pas."  But  Dr. 
Keim  has  virtually  escaped  the  danger  of  such  an  attempt 
When  we  say  that  his  book  amounts  (at  a  rough  guess)  to 
about  fifteen  times  the  bulk  of  the  Gospels  themselves,  we 
think  we  shall  have  said  enough  to  show  that  it  is  not 
intended  to  enter  into  competition  with  them  as  a  biography. 
It  is  rather  an  introduction,  on  the  largest  and  most  complete 
scale,  to  the  study  of  the  Gospels,  or  an  encyclopaedia,  bio- 
graphically  arranged,  of  the  Gospel  history. 

Regarding  it  in  this  light,  and  looking  back  over  the  whole 
work  as  now  complete,  we  may  say  that  it  contains :  (L)  a 
criticism  of  the  documents ;  (ii.)  a  criticism  of  the  history  \ 
(iiL)  a  construction  of  dogma  or  philosophy  founded  upon 
these. 

(L)  It  is  chiefly  into  the  second  and  third  of  these  parts 
that  Dr.  Keim  has  thrown  his  strength.  And  though  the 
ability  which  characterizes  the  whole  work  comes  out  also  in 
the  preliminary  treatment  of  the  documents,  still  we  think 
that  this  is  the  part  in  which  Dr.  Keim  will  be  thought  to 
have  been  comparatively  least  successful  His  scepticism 
as  to  the  result  of  previous  enquiries  perhaps  may  be  justi- 
fied ;  but  the  documentary  criticism  of  the  Gospels  is  too 
large  a  subject,  and  needs  too  special  and  detailed  investi- 
gation of  its  own,  to  be  incorporated  merely  as  a  branch  in  a 
book  of  historical  criticism.  We  have  said  enough,  perhaps, 
upon  this  part  of  the  work  already  {Academy,  vol  ii.  p.  352.) 

(ii.)  But  much  of  the  peculiar  thoroughness  of  Dr.  Keim's 
treatment  consists  in  this,  that  he  does  not  let  himself  be 
carried  away  by  any  single  hypothesis.  He  regards  each 
single  question  as  it  arises  from  every  possible  point  of  view; 
and  if  we  think  there  is  traceable  a  certain  prejudice  arising 
from  an  undue  preference  for  the  first  Gospel,  and  an  undue 
suspicion  of  the  fourth,  still  this  will  be  found  to  detract  less 
from  the  value  of  the  enquiry  than  might  be  supposed.  The 
statements  of  the  foiuth  Gospel  are  discussed  as  ably  and 
as  fully  as  those  of  the  Synoptists ;  and  even  where  we  feel 
disposed  to  differ  from  Dr.  Keim,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  he  has  fairly  argued  his  case.  Indeed,  it  is  but  justice 
to  say  that  from  first  to  last  nothing  of  importance  has  been 
omitted. 

Dr.  Keim  pursues,  in  regard  to  miracles,  the  principles 
which  had  been  laid  down  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  work 
(see  Academy,  vol  il  p.  353).  The  earlier  storm  at  sea 
seems  to  him  to  contain  a  kernel  of  historical  fact,  with 
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colours  added  from  Psalms  cvi.  and  cvii.  and  the  passage  of 
the  Red  Sea.  The  second  storm,  with  the  walkmg  upon  the 
water,  is  more  decidedly  unhistorical,  though  it  has  perhaps 
grown  out  of  some  actual  saying,  and  typifies  the  helplessness 
and  deliverance  of  the  Church.  The  record  of  the  miracle 
which  precedes  this  last  (the  feeding  of  the  5000)  has  its 
ground  in  a  distorted  version  of  the  precept,  "  Give  to  him 
that  asketh  of  thee."  The  multitude  is  fqid  with  spiritual 
food,  and  in  their  enthusiasm  the  pilgrims  on  their  way  to 
the  Passover  divide  their  own  scanty  provision  among  their 
hungry  neighbours.  There  is  also,  Dr.  Keim  thinks,  an 
admixture  of  Old  Testament  elements  derived  from  the 
feeding  of  Elijah  (2  Kings  iv.  42)  and  that  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  wilderness  (Ex.  xvi.  i,  ff.).  The  raising  of  the 
widow's  son  at  Nain  is  a  legendary  construction  on  the 
model  of  Elijah's  miracle  upon  the  son  of  the  widow  of 
Sarepta.  The  miracle  at  Betiiany  is  explained  partly  out  of 
the  exigencies  of  the  Johannean  narrative,  partly  as  an  ideal 
or  allegorical  representation  of  the  work  to  which  it  forms 
the  concluding  scene. 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  we  should  enter  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  theories.  This  remark,  however,  we  must 
make,  that  in  spite  of  the  care  and  elaboration  which  are 
bestowed  upon  them  they  rest  in  secondary  degree  upon 
documentary  criticism.  Dr.  Keim  does  not  seem  to  assign 
a  constant  value  to  his  documents.  Why,  for  instance, 
should  the  history  of  the  issue  of  blood  and  of  Jairus'  daughter 
be  accepted  almost  as  they  stand,  while  that  of  the  feeding 
of  the  5000  and  of  the  storm  at  sea  is  resolved  practically 
into  a  myth  ?  Obviously  the  reason  is  d  priori:  because  the 
one  admits  of  being  rationalised,  and  the  other  does  not 
Yet  both  are  clearly  from  the  same  document — a  document 
to  which  Dr.  Keim  himself  allows  a  high  value  (vol.  ii.  pp. 
490*  495)-  And  the  great  difficulty,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in 
the  way  of  any  attempt  at  the  wholesale  elimination  of  the 
miraculous  from  the  Gospels  is,  that  a  different  and  unequal 
measure  has  to  be  applied  to  portions  of  the  record  that 
possess  the  same  documentary  value.  The  record  of  the 
miracles  derives  a  reflected  authority  from  that  of  the  dis- 
courses ;  and  the  originality  and  accuracy  of  the  discourses 
are  vouched  for,  not  only  by  their  form,  but  also  by  a 
singular  convergence  and  unity  of  testimony  running  through 
the  whole  of  the  documents  and  traditions  embodied  in  our 
present  Gospels.  It  will  be  noticed  that  one  at  least  of  the 
instances  which  we  took  as  crucial  in  our  earlier  article  (the 
Syro-Phoenician  woman;  see  Academy^  vol.  iL  p.  353)  is 
treated  by  Dr.  Keim  with  singularly  disproportionate  brevity ; 
as  a  miracle,  indeed,  it  is  hardly  treated  at  all.  Dr.  Keim 
himself  takes,  as  a  crucial  instance,  the  healing  of  the 
Gadarene  demoniacs.  And  we  may  remark  by  the  way  that 
the  passage  in  which  this  is  done  (vol.  il  p.  464)  would  have 
lost  nothing  in  force  if  it  had  been  expressed  with  a  little  more 
delicacy.  It  is  one  of  the  blots  upon  this  noble  work  that  it 
errs  too  often  on  the  side  of  a  coarse  and  ungainly  rhetoric, 
which  is  apt  to  repel  the  reader  from  doing  full  justice  to  its 
real  ability,  and  which  is  particularly  unfortunate  in  dealing 
with  such  a  subject 

Two  characteristic  instances  of  Dr.  Keim's  mode  of  treat- 
ment occur  in  the  later  portion  of  the  work.  As  to  the  day 
and  date  of  the  Crucifixion,  Dr.  Keim,  as  we  may  suppose, 
naturally  follows  the  Synoptists.  He  fixes  upon  Nisan  15th 
(=  with  a  little  straining  of  the  astronomical  premises 
April  15th),  in  the  year  36.  This  is  not  however  done  by 
ignoring  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way.  Dr.  Keim 
treats  very  fairly  and  with  great  archaeological  knowledge 
the  argument  (which  is  now,  however,  seldom  pressed)  from 
the  improbability  of  a  criminal  process  and  execution  taking 
place  on  the  "  great  day  of  the  feast"    He  thinks  that  there 


was  a  kind  of  "  stormy  zealot  rising"  in  which  the  forms  of 
law  were  set  at  nought,  and  that  the  Crucifixion  itself  had 
in  the  eyes  of  its  authors  a  certain  expiatory  religious 
character.  He  admits  the  attractiveness  and  seeming  ad- 
vantages of  the  Johannean  narrative,  but  he  refuses  to  quit 
the  ground  which  seems  to  be  established  by  the  coin- 
cidence of  the  forms  of  the  Last  Supper  with  those  of  the 
Paschal  Meal.  Perhaps  he  is  right  in  so  doing,  but  this  does 
not  remove,  it  only  suppresses,  the  strong  case  which  had 
just  been  admitted  in  favour  of  St  John ;  and  the  question 
may  fairly  be  raised  whether  our  ignorance  does  not  leave 
room  for  a  reconciliation  of  both  narratives  which  should 
not  be  inconsistent  with  the  substantial  authenticity  of  each 
of  them  separately.  With  regard  to  the  date  35  A.D.,  Dr. 
Keim  reiterates  the  arguments  of  his  introductory  volume, 
but  we  do  not  think  adds  very  much  to  their  strength.  He 
rests  his  case  mainly  on  the  necessity  for  the  "closest 
possible  juxtaposition  of  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist  and 
the  defeat  of  Herod  by  Aretas"  (vol.  iii  p.  498, «.  4).  But  the 
assumption,  that  in  order  to  be  regarded  as  a  "judgment" 
this  disaster  must  necessarily  have  happened  immediately 
after  the  crime,  has  no  great  force  in  itself,  and  appears  to 
be  contradicted  by  Old  Testament  examples :  e.g,  i  Kings 
xxi.  19,  xxiL  38,  compared  with  xxii.  i  (the  death  of  Ahab), 
2  Kings  ix.  36  (that  of  Jezebel),  2  Sam.  xvi.  21  (the  punish- 
ment of  David).  We  have  called  attention  to  the  arguments 
which  seem  to  make  for  a  different  date.  It  is  to  us  in- 
credible that  John  iL  20  should  be  merely  a  calculation 
based  upon  Luke  iii  i  (vol.  iii.  p.  497,  n.  2). 

The  questions  arising  out  of  the  narratives  of  the  Resur- 
rection are  treated  by  Dr.  Keim  at  length.  He  tries — ^and 
succeeds  to  an  extent  which  speaks  well  for  his  honesty 
of  purpose — ^to  hold  the  balance  between  the  traditional  or 
literal  theory  and  that  which  resolves  the  several  appear- 
ances into  "  visions."  The  old  Rationalistic  alternative  of 
"simulated  death"  is  mentioned  only  to  be  dismissed. 
Taking  his  stand  not  so  much  upon  the  four  Gospels  as 
upon  I  Cor.  x..  Dr.  Keim  (like  Baur)  considers  it  proved 
that  the  Resurrection,  if  not  a  fact,  was  at  least  believed  to 
be  one  by  the  disciples.  But  the  hypothesis  of  "visions" 
he  cannot  accept  without  reserve.  He  points  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  earlier  appearances  and  the  later,  such  as 
those  to  St  Paul.  In  the  former  there  is  a  strange  sim- 
plicity and  seriousness,  a  certain  severity  of  character,  which 
seem  to  mark  them  off  from  the  ordinary  products  of  re- 
ligious excitement  The  difficulty  in  regard  to  them.  Dr. 
Keim  thinks,  is  less  that  they  should  begin  than  that  they 
should  cease  as  and  when  they  did.  The  visions  of  Mon- 
tanism  lasted  over  a  period  of  fifly  years,  and  ceased  gra- 
dually, not  abruptly  like  those  in  the  Gospels.  But  the  most 
important  point  is  that  the  vision-hypothesis  seems  inade- 
quate to  account  for  the  great  mental  and  moral  revolution 
wrought  in  the  disciples.  It  moves  in  a  vicious  circle.  The 
revulsion  of  feeling  might  perhaps  account  for  the  visions ; 
but  then  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  revulsion  of  feeUng  ? 
If  we  are  to  follow  the  documents — and  if  we  are  not  to 
follow  them,  how  did  they  come  to  contain  anything  so 
paradoxical  ? — the  disciples  were  not  only  not  prepared  for 
the  Resurrection,  but  were  surprised  by  it  and  incredulous 
of  it  Dr.  Keim  accordingly  leaves  a  certain  margin  be- 
yond the  vision-hjrpothesis,  to  be  filled  perhaps  by  direct 
divine  agency  or  by  real  objective  spiritual  impressions 
materialised  in  the  reports  into  the  grosser  shape  of  visions. 
The  vision-hypothesis  would  make  the  whole  subjective. 
Dr.  Keim  would  go  so  far  in  the  direction  of  the  traditional 
view  as  to  say  that  there  was  an  objective  supernatural  cause 
at  work  as  well ;  but  he  regards  this  cause  as  incorporeal, 
and  working  only  in  the  domain  of  spirit 
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Here  the  orthodox  and  the  critical  theory  almost  join 
hands ;  because  it  is  inherent  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  that  the  narrative  should  be  coloured  by  subjective 
beliefs  and  impressions,  and  on  the  other  hand,  when  once 
a  supernatural  element  is  admitted,  the  extent  of  it  will 
remain  an  unknown,  quantity. 

(iii.)  The  last  forty-six  pages  of  the  book  are  taken  up 
with  a  dogmatic  estinfit^  of  Christianity  and  its  Author. 
Dr.  Keim  accepts  fully  the  view  of  those  who  from  Goethe 
and  Hegel  to  Strauss  have  seen  in  Christianity  the  "  abso- 
lute" or  perfect  religion.  He  speaks  eloquently  of  the  per- 
fect balance  which  it  maintains  '^  between  philosophy  and 
popularity,  between  religion  and  morality,  between  meek 
submisaveness  and  tibe  pride  of  freedom,  between  the  ideal 
and  the  real,  between  this  world  and  the  next,  between  the 
inward  and  the  outward  {Innerlickkeii  und  .GestaltungstrUb 
— ^an  untranslatable  but  expressive  phrase),  between  *  modest 
stillness'  and  heroic  courage,  nay,  between  the  tenderest 
conservatism  and  the  boldest  plans  of  world-wide  reform." 

And  yet  Dr.  Keim  regards  the  Personality  from  which 
this  religion  took  its  rise  as  strictly  human.  His  premises 
compel  him  to  do  so.  And  thus  he  is  led  to  reject,  not  only 
the  greater  half  of  the  Pauline  and  Johannean  theology,  but 
also  to  cut  a  line  through  the  Synoptic  Gospels  themselves, 
which  we  .venture  to  say  would  not  be  given  by  an  investi- 
gation that  was  purely  historical  In  the  last  resort  the 
principles  'to  which  Dr.  Keim  appeals  are  i  priori.  And 
this  is  the  one  part  of  his  method  to  which  we  feel  com- 
pelled to  take  exception.  If  the  supernatural  is  excluded 
on  d  priori  grounds,  i,e,  by  philosophy,  we  may  expect  that 
it  will  also  be  excluded  on  a  posteriori  grounds,  i.e.  by  docu- 
mentary and  critical  investigation.  But  it  is  unfair  to  beg 
the  question  and  make  use  of  the  assiunption  to  determine 
the  direction  that  such  documentary  and  critical  investigation 
shall  take.  The  two  methods  should  be  kept  distinct ;  and 
we  should  be  quite  sure  of  the  result  obtained  by  one  or 
other  of  them  before  we  allow  it  to  dictate  laws  out  of  its 
proper  sphere.  Such  an  abstraction  of  mind  however  is 
diflicult — perhaps  unattainable — and  in  default  of  it  we  must 
needs  welcome  an  ex  parte  statement  so  able,  so  honest,  and 
so  thorough  as  this  of  Dr.  Keim's,  and  trust  to  the  collision 
of  opposite  opinions  to  get  at  the  truth  as  a  sort  of  resultant 
between  them. 

We  are  very  glad  to  see  that  the  Geschichte  Jesu  von 
Nazara  is  down  for  translation  in  the  new  series  announced 
by  Messrs.  Williams  and  Noi^gate.  We  would  venture  to 
suggest  to  the  translator  that  the  style  will  bear  to  be  toned 
down  a  degree  or  two  in  EngUsL  If  it  has  not  the  won- 
derful evanescent  grace  of  M.  Renan,  or  the  polished  in- 
cisiveness  and  dexterity  of  Sir  R.  Hanson,  it  is  still  boW, 
vigorous,  picturesque,  clear,  and  very  varied  in  expression. 
The  translator  has  a  difficult  and  laborious  task  before  him, 
and  we  heartily  wish  him  success.  W.  Sanday. 


The  Deoert  of  tiifi  EzoduB :  Journeys  (m  Foot  in  tbfi  Wilderoess  of 
the  Forty  Years'  Waoderings,  undertaken  in  connection  with  the 
Ordnance  Survey  of  Sinai  and  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 
By  E.  H.  Palmer,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
With  maps  and  numerous  illustrations,  &c.  Two  parts.  Cam- 
bridge and  London  :  187 1. 

Mr.  Palmer  gives  us  here  a  description  of  two  expeditions, 
which  occupied  the  winters  of  1868-69  and  1869-70. 
Both  were  "journeys  on  foot,"  and  acc<Hnpanied  with  the 
privations  and  perils  incident  to  travel  in  the  desert,  and 
which  only  a  thirst  for  knowledge  could  render  tolerable. 
Their  object,  in  short,  was  to  ascertain  whether  the  Bible 
account  of  the  route  of  the  Israelites  was  in  hannony  with 


geographical  facts  and  the  nomenclature  still  in  use  among 
the  Arabs.  Mr.  Palmer's  special  qualifications  were  fami- 
liarity with  the  spoken  Arabic,  and  a  singularly  circumspect 
method  of  eliciting  correct  information  from  the  natives. 

The  most  important  results  are  that  the  route  of  the 
Israelites  must  have  lain  through  Wady  Feirin  to  Sinai; 
that  the  scene  of  the  legislation  is  not  Mount  Serbil  (this  \^ 
quite  certain  from  the  description  of  its  site  and  environs), 
but  tlie  more  elevated  ridge  whose  southern  part  is  called 
Jebel  Miisa;  further,  that  the  important  station  Haseroth 
can  still  be  recognised  in  the  present  *Ain  Hudherah,  in  the 
Sinai  mountains ;  and,  lastly,  the  site  of  the  much  tried 
Kadesh  is  pointed  out  witii  absolute  certainty  in  'Ain  Gadish 
(so  spoken  and  written,  instead  of  Qadish  or  Radish). 

The  difficult  station  Rephidim,  the  last  before  the  wil- 
derness of  Sinai,  is  placed  by  Mr.  Palmer,  with  Lepsius. 
in  Wady  Feiran.  This  view  must  be  rejected,  in  spite  of 
the  Arabic  tradition  brought  to  light  in  the  present  work. 
For  according  to  Ex.  xviL  6,  the  water  called  for  by  the 
people  in  Rephidim  was  smitten  by  Moses  from  the  rock 
"  there  ....  in  Horeb."  But  anyone  who,  like  Mr. 
Palmer,  rejects  Lepsius'  view,  that  Horeb-Sinai  is  in 
Serbal  near  Wady  Feiran,  cannot,  without  unduly  extending 
the  name  of  Horeb,  transfer  the  position  of  Rephidim  to 
that  region.  Mr.  Palmer  indicates  as  the  traditionary  spot 
the  rock  Hesy  el  Khattdtin^  which  he  neither  translates  nor 
writes  in  Arabic,  so  that  only  the  first  word  is  recognisable. 
According  to  Freytag's  lexicon,  lusy  is  "puteus  in  arena 
effossus,  cujus  fundus  hand  remotus  est";  according  to  that 
of  Lane,  "  water  which  the  earth  imbibes,  where  sand  is 
above  it,"  not  a  very  suitable  epithet  for  a  rock-spring,  much 
less  for  the  rock  itself.  Mr.  Palmer's  answer  to  the  other 
objection,  that  from  Rephidim  to  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  is 
only  one  day's  journey  according  to  the  Bible,  whereas  the 
real  distance  is  much  greater,  is  that  the  night  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  added  to  the  day's  journey,  according  to 
the  modern  practice,  and  that  Moses,  when  arrived  on  the 
pass  between  both  valleys,  may  have  looked  out  for  a  place 
to  encamp  in.  The  Bible,  however,  simply  says,  "and  they 
came  to  the  desert  of  Sinai "  (Ex.  xix.  2).  One  of  the 
piincipal  reasons  for  throwing  the  plain  of  Rephidim  so  far 
back  is  that,  in  opposition  to  the  traditionary  view,  the  scene 
of  the  legislation  is  placed  on  the  front  or  northern  point  of 
the  ridge  of  Horeb-Sinai,  /.  e.  on  the  rock  Sufsafeh.  (This 
spot  was  also  selected  by  Robinson  and  Lepsius  on  purely 
topographical  grounds,  because  the  plain  er-Raha»  the  largest 
in  the  district,  stretches  immediately  before  it.)  il^  however, 
the  general  tradition  be  correct,  the  gathering-places  of  the 
people  (/.  e.  a  large  part  of  the  men,  who  alone  belonged  to 
the  "  congregation,"  and  the  elders  of  the  people)  must  have 
been  in  the  plain  Seba'iyeh,  which  rises  like  an  amphitheatre 
to  the  south  of  Jebel  Mdsa. 

Mr.  Palmer's  principal  objection  to  this  view  is  (part  L 
chap,  vii.)  that  (Ex.  xix.  23)  bounds  were  ordered  to  be  set 
round  the  mount,  and  he  observes  that  it  would  be  "  simply 
impossible  **  to  do  this,  "  or  even  to  come  dose  up  to  the 
foot  of  Jebel  Miisa  from  Wady  Seba'iyeh."  But,  in  the  first 
place,  the  phrase  "round  about"  in  Ex.  xix.  12  is  con- 
fined to  the  people ;  the  mountain  is  simply  to  be  bounded, 
verse  23  (see  Hebrew),  which  would  be  effected  by  a  partition 
on  the  side  facing  the  people.  And  in  the  second,  the 
implied  possibility  of  toudiing  the  mount  (Ex.  xix.  la)  cor- 
responds to  the  observations  of  many  other  travellers,  since 
Jebel  Miisa  descends  by  a  precipice  about  2000  feet  deep 
into  the  plain  of  Seba*iydi,  as  Mr.  Palmer  in  part  i.  chap.  vL 
himself  admits.  Besides,  we  are  not  to  suppose  an  enclosure 
of  stakes,  for  there  is  no  wood,  nor  ever  was  there  any,  in 
the  upper  part  of  Sinai,  but  a  line  of  stones  between  the 
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people  and  the  mount,  not  insunnountable  by  nature,  but  by 
the  threatened  penalty  of  death  for  disobedience  (Ex.  xix. 
12).  Mr.  Palmer,  too,  has  recognised  that  the  plain  before 
the  mount  could  only  have  embraced  a  part  of  the  people 
-with  the  elders,  the  remainder — old  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren— encamping  in  the  wadys  of  the  neighbourhood  But 
in  that  case  the  number  of  those  who  found  room  is  not 
important  to  the  argument,  and  the  claims  of  JebeL  Milsa 
are  supported  by  its  considerably  greater  height,  and  the 
universality  of  the  Mohammedan  as  well  as  of  the  long 
Christian  tradition.  And  it  is  not  clear  why  this  well- 
attested  tradition  of  centuries  should  be  sacrificed  to  the 
beautiful  prospect  from  Sufsafeh  and  the  belief  of  the  Arabs, 
first  discovered  by  Mr.  Palmer,  that  the  rock  at  Horeb  out 
of  which  Moses  brought  water  in  Rephidim  still  exists  in 
Wady  Feirin.  We  ought  also  to  consider  the  great  difl&culty 
of  ascending  the  rc>ck  Sufsafeh,  whereas  there  are  several 
easier  paths  leading  up  Jebel  Miisa ;  especially  as  Moses 
was  then  at  least  eighty  years  old,  and  climbed  the  mount 
several  times  in  the  day. 

The  identification  of  Haseroth,  the  second  station  of  the 
Israelites  between  Sinai  and  Haran,  with  *Ain  Hudherah, 
found  by  Mr.  Palmer  north-east  of  Sinai,  is  new  and,  I 
think,  probable,  as  name  and  distance  are  about  the  same 
as  in  the  book  of  Numbers.  A  new  conjecture,  which 
deserves  further  examination,  is  also  proposed  for  the  first 
station,  Kibroth  hattaabah  ("  graves  of  lust '').  Mr.  Palmer 
proposes  to  identify  it  with  the  old  camp-ground  now  called 
Erweiz  el-Ebeirig  (the  name  is  not  explained,  nor  yet 
written  in  Arabic).  This  spot  is  said  to  have  many  graves, 
and  to  be  a  day's  journey  to  the  rear  of  *Ain  Hudherah;  how 
far  it  is  from  Sinai  is  not  stated — according  to  Num.  x.  33 
there  were  three  days'  journeys,  which  is  perhaps  too  much. 
Of  the  following  stations  in  Num.  xxxiii.,  Rissah  (verse  22), 
Haradah  (verse  24),  and  Tahath  (verse  26)  are  identified, 
the  latter  with  a  place  Ettehi.  The  comparison  of  the 
Biblical  Haradah  (written  with  MSfA)  with  Jebel  *Aradeh 
is  improbable,  partly  because  the  first  sound  of  this  name  is 
quite  different  (it  is  an  *Ain),  partly  because  Jebel  *Aradeh 
is  not  far  enough  to  the  north  of  Hudherah  to  allow  space 
for  the  six  Biblical  stations  between  those  two  places. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  travellers  did  not  take  the 
north-east  direction  towards  Eziongeber  (Akabah),  on  leaving 
Haseroth  and  the  southern  edge  of  the  wilderness  of  Paran. 
Porthis  was  the  route  of  the  Israelites  (Num.  xiiL  i,  xxxiii. 
t8,  foil.),  who  are  recorded  to  have  made  ten  stations  be- 
tween Haradah  and  Eziongeber,  many  of  which,  as  Mr. 
Palmer  himself  conjectures,  might  still  be  traced.  Instead 
of  this,  the  travellers  turned  straight  northwards  through  the 
whole  south  part  of  et-Tfh,  passii^  by  the  fortress  Nakhl 
(scarcely  a  reminiscence  of  the  first  part  of  Nakhal- 
Misraim,  although  the  place  lies  by  the  Wady  el-*Arish)  in 
the  direction  of  Kadesh. 

It  is  one  great  merit  of  Mr.  Palmer  to  have  fixed  the 
•disputed  position  of  Kadesh  or  Kadesh  Bamea,  the  most 
southern  frontier  town  of  Palestine.  It  is  the  *Ain  Kadesh 
(Mr.  Palmer  gives  as  the  present  pronunciation  'Ain  Gadish) 
mentioned,  but  not  visited,  by  Rowlands,  and  situated  a  little 
to  the  south  of  the  well-known  Guderat  (Kudeirdt).  The 
town  of  Kadesh  must  have  been  near  a  fountain,  for  the 
name  in  the  Old  Testament  is  interchanged  with  *En-mishpat 
("  fountain  of  judgment").  Water  enough  is  shown  to  exist 
at  'Ain  Gadish,  and  a  large  plain  bounded  by  fine  mountains, 
viz.  the  desert  of  Kadesh,  of  which  a  beautifiil  view  is  given. 
The  new  name  Gadish  is  phonetically  identical  with  the  old, 
since  the  Arabs  of  Egypt  and,  according  to  the  present 
work,  those  of  Sinai  and  Arabia  Petraea,  have  replaced  the 
hardest  k  of  the  Semites  (Heb.  ^qf)  by  a  guttural  ^,  so  that 


sAa^^  or  sAakJk  becomes  sAagg  ("crevice,"  "cleft '7;  ^sur, 
gus^r  ("  casde  ")  ;  kafaf,  gataf  (a  herb  used  for  fckider),  and 
nakb^  nagh  ("  a  mountain-pass  "). 

Among  the  cities  of  the  south,  Sephdt  (the  Zephath  of  the 
English  Bible  docs  not  represent  the  Hebrew)  was  placed  by 
Robinson  at  the  pass  of  Safdh.  If  this  is  thought  to  lie 
too  much  to  the  east,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  name 
exactly  agrees  with  that  in  the  Bible,  while  the  modem 
Sebaita  (Rowland's  Sepita),  adopted  by  Mr.  Pahner,  has 
much  too  distant  a  resemblance  to  it*  Rehoboth  had  been 
already  identified  with  Ruhaibe.  But  the  combination  of 
Shutneh  with  Sitnah  is  new  and  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Palmer  found  the  ruins  of  Beer-sheba*  (Arabic  Btr  es- 
Seb'a)  in  such  a  dilapidated  state  that  it  was  impossible  to 
form  an  idea  even  of  the  houses  of  the  town,  much  less  of 
its  streets  and  walls.  Like  Robinson,  he  saw  two  wells, 
besides  a  third  which  had  fallen  into  decay.  Traces  were 
also  pointed  out  of  four  others,  which  are  most  likely  pro- 
ductions of  AraJ?  fancy,  for  the  existence  of  seven  wells  was 
long  ago  inferred  firom  the  second  part  of  the  Arabic  form 
of  the  name  {sehf'a  =  seven).  The  meaning  "  oath,"  however, 
(Gen.  xxi.  31 ;  LXX,  ^pcap  o^kkt/xov),  though  antiquated  in 
die  literary  Hebrew,  and  of  course  unknown  to  the  Arabs, 
is  sufficiently  established  by  the  two  Hebrew  names  Elt- 
sheba'  and  Bath-sheba*  (not  "daughter  of  seven,"  but 
"daughter  of  the  oath"),  and  puts  out  of  court  the  vague 
Arab  tradition  related  by  Mr.  Palmer. 

Eshkol,  whence  the  Hebrew  spies  brought  clusters  of 
grapes,  pomegranates,  and  figs  to  Kadesh,  has  generally  been 
placed  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Hebron,  on  ac- 
count of  the  vineyards  which  still  flourish  there.  Mr.  Pahner, 
however,  places  it  much  farther  south,  for  the  Mtcellent 
reason  that  the  fruits,  particularly  the  figs,  could  not  have 
been  brought  such  a  great  distance  fresh  and  without  injury. 
The  name  indeed  has  not  been  discovered,  but  its  meaning 
(Nakhal  Eshkol  =  "  wady  of  grape  clusters ")  was  of  some 
use  as  an  indication.  Mr.  Palmer  places  it  not  for  to  the 
north  of  Kadesh  in  Wady  Hanein,  which,  after  passing  by 
el-Birein,  meets  Wady  Abyadh,  which  further  on  unites  with 
Wady  el-*Arish.  It  is  true  that  agriculture  is  at  an  end 
there,  but  there  are  still  traces  of  its  former  existence,  par- 
ticularly of  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  These  consist  of 
heaps  or  walls  of  stone  extending  in  parallel  rows,  between 
which  vines  must  have  been  once  trained,  for  they  bear  the 
name  tuleildt  el-^enab  ("  hills  of  grape-clusters  ")  and  at  a  short 
distance  off,  near  the  ruins  of  *Abdeh,  which  will  be  men- 
tioned directly,  they  are  called  ntjutn  d-kurum  (*' stone-heaps 
of  the  vineyards  "). 

On  their  return  journey  from  Hebron,  after  a  short  visit 
to  Jerusalem,  the  travellers  took  a  more  easterly  direction 
through  the  mountains  of  Judah  by  Tell  *ArM  and  Elmilh 
to  the  south.  They  traversed  the  mountainous  district  of 
Rakhmeh,  in  which  Mr.  Palmer  not  unreasonably  suspects 
the  V^toTl'T^n  333  (i  Sam.  xxvii.  10),  comparing  the  rejection 
of  the  Ye-  in  the  modem  Riha  for  Yeriho ;  to  which  may 
be  added  Zerin  (for  2^ril)  for  the  ancient  Yizreel,  and  in 
Hebrew  Bil'am  and  Yible'am,  Qabseel  and  Yeqabseel, 
Conyahu  and  Yechonyahu.  In  the  same  connection,  a 
thorough  account  is  given  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
Negeb  or  "  south  country  "  which  occur  in  the  Old  Testa- 
moit. 

The  road  to  Edom,  described  in  one  of  the  last  sections 
of  the  book,  led  through  the  mountainous  country  of  the 


*  Cl  Mr.  Palmer's  letter  in  the  AtheMaeMtti,  June  17.  xSyx,  where  he  observes  that, 
in  his  opinion*.  "  the  two  words  arc  as  identical  as  they  can  well  be ;  the  Hebrew 
^Judges  L  17)  being  fl&y,  and  the  Arabic,  accordiug  to  the  proniinciatioa  of  the 
TeyfliaK  and  •A2d«meh  Bedawtn.  bein^jt^gi^cht^Vj  Q  OQ^  IC 
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'Azizimeh  Arabs,  south-east  of  Beer-sheba*  and  north-east  of 
Kadesh,  a  region  which  is  now  for  the  first  time  explored 
and  fully  described.  The  only  material  results,  however, 
for  the  geography  of  the  Holy  Land  arc  that  an  old  road 
from  Gaza  to  Petra  and  *Akabah  led  through  those  moun- 
tains, and  that  the  Roman  station  of  Eboda  (according  to 
the  Tabula  Peutingeriana)  has  been  shown  with  certainty  in 
the  ruins  of  the  modem  'Abdeh,  on  a  hill  at  the  entrance 
of  Wady  Marrah,  and  another  called  Gypsaria  in  Wady 
Gamr,  near  the  valley  of  el-*Arabah.  Mr.  Palmer  rightly 
considers  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  this  region  to  be  the 
Canaanitish  *Avfm,  who,  according  to  Deut.  ii.  23,  with 
which  Josh.  xiiL  3  agrees,  lived  in  hasertniy  i,e,  "encamp- 
ments," or  "  stone-huts."  A  number  of  stone-walls,  which 
served  for  encampments,  were  found  not  only  in  these 
parts,  but  in  the  more  southerly  deserts  inhabited  by  the 
Amalekites. 

Passing  over  the  description  of  Edom  and  Moab  (includ- 
ing the  pillar  of  salt  supposed  by  the  Arabs  to  be  Lot's 
wife),  I  would  particularise  Mr.  Palmer's  account  of  the 
primitive  stone-buildings  found  in  the  deserts  of  the  south 
as  far  as  Sinai.  These  consist  of  circular  houses,  with  a 
vaulted  roof,  built  of  large  rough  stones  ;  they  served  partly 
for  dwellings,  and  partly  no  doubt  for  the  graves  of  a  pas- 
toral race,  which  may  of  course  have  been  Amalekitish,  but 
may  also  have  belonged  to  an  earlier  prehistoric  population. 
Mr.  Palmer  compares  similar  buildings  in  other  very  different 
parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  description  of  Sinai,  a  full  discussion  is  given  of 
numerous  remains  of  the  historic  period,  e,  g,  of  the  Egyp- 
tian copper  and  turquoise  mines,  according  to  Egyptian  in- 
scriptions, the  date  of  which  can  be  determined.  The 
so-called  Sinaitic  inscriptions  in  the  Wady  Mokatteb  and 
elsewhere,  many  of  which  Mr.  Palmer  copied,  are  ascribed 
to  a  heathen  and  commercial  people.  He  attaches  little 
importance  to  them,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  publish 
his  copies  and  interpretations,  since  those  of  Beer  and  Tuch 
may  require  to  be  supplemented  and  corrected.  One  would 
also  have  been  glad  to  see  the  publication  of  the  sepulchral 
inscriptions  from  Petra.  Fr.  Dietrich. 


Intelligence. 

Dr.  Ginsburg*s  report  on  his  recent  expedition  to  Moab,  read  before 
the  geographical  section  of  the  British  Association,  has  just  reached 
us  tluough  the  kindness  of  the  author.  It  will  be  in  the  recollection 
of  most  readers  that  Dr.  Ginsburg  and  his  fellow-travellers  "  fell  among 
thieves,"  who  extorted  from  them  a  large  part  of  the  sum  generously 
presented  by  the  Association.  A  scarcely  inferior  misfortime  was  the 
sadden  departure  of  Mr.  Klein,  the  missionary,  who  was  indispensable 
to  the  travellers  from  his  knowledge  of  the  language  and  ways  of  the 
Bedouins.  But  there  are  points  of  much  interest  to  Biblical  students, 
which  must  not  be  passed  over,  though  we  have  not  space  to  discuss  the 
correctness  of  Dr.  Ginsburg's  conclusions. — In  Num.  xxi.  14,  Vahab  in 
Suphah  (Saphia)  and  the  brooks  of  Arnon  are  stated  to  be  the  southern 
and  northern  boundaries  of  Moab  respectively. — From  the  name  of  the 
Wady  Korcha  (a  short  distance  from  the  ruins  of  Um-el-Hashib)  it  is 
inferred  that  Korcha  in  the  inscription  of  Mesha  (lines  3  and  21)  is  the 
name  of  a  town.  Dr.  Ginsburg  is  convinced  that  the  place  where  the 
famous  Moabite  Stone  was  found  is  not  the  site  of  the  ancient  Dibon, 
but  of  Korcha.  Mesha  himself  asserts  that  he  erected  the  pillar  at 
Korcha,  and  as  it  was  too  heavy  to  have  been  brought  from  another  place 
without  injury  to  the  inscription,  the  spot  where  it  was  found  must  be 
the  site  of  its  original  erection.  There  are  several  old  ruins  in  the 
neighbourhood,  one  of  which  may  be  Dibon.  The  Dib&n  of  the 
Arabs  has  been  produced  to  order.— Dr.  Ginsburg  thinks  there  is  no 
reason  for  identif^ng  Kerak  with  Kir  Moab  or  Kir  Hareseth. — A  place 
called  Mochra,  of  which  extensive  ruins  remain,  is  identical  with  the 
Mochrath  of  the  inscription  of  Mesha  (line  14). — Ar  Moab,  which  was 
in  the  extreme  north,  is  not  the  same  as  Rabba,  which  is  almost  in 
the  centre  of  southern  Moab. — In  conclusion,  Dr.  Ginsburg  observes 
that  the  most  remarkable  part  of  his  experience  is  the  ignorance  of  the 
Bedouins  as  to  the  nomenclature  of  the  region  between  Dib&n  and  the 
Jordan.     The  reason  of  this  simply  is  that  the  law  of  supply  and 


demand,  which  has  produced  such  great  results  in  Palestine,  has  not 
yet  been  called  into  operation  in  Moab,  at  least  not  to  the  south  of  the 
Arnon.  To  explore  the  country  properly,  two  or  three  scholars  ^ould 
go  and  live  on  the  spot  quietly  for  a  few  months,  without  putting  any 
leading  questions  to  the  natives,  and  devote  themselves  to  securing  those 
lapidary  records  which  alone  will  fix  the  names  of  the  places  wnerein 
they  have  been  buried. 

M.  d'Eichthal,  well  known  as  a  quondam  social  reformer,  and  also  by 
an  unfinished  critical  work,  Les  EvangikSy  has  directed  his  attention  to 
the  traditions  of  the  Exodus  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch  and  Manetho. 
The  first  instalment  of  his  AnnaUs  moscuqites  has  just  appeared  ;  it  is 
characterized  by  Ewald  in  the  GoUingische  geUhric  Anzeigen  (October 
23)  as  combining  *'  German  erudition  with  French  el^ance,"  and  pre- 
senting "  extremely  sound  views  and  tendencies."  It  is  hard  to  recon> 
cile  the  latter  statement  with  the  view  of  the  author  that  the  Israelites 
sojourned  950  years  in  Egypt. 

Mr.  Crowfoot  has  supplemented  his  useful  labours  on  the  Curetonian 
Syriac  fragments  by  some  observations  on  the  relation  which  they  bear 
to  the  textual  criticism  of  the  Gospels  (sold  by  Williams  and  Noxgate). 
He  still  refers  for  the  most  part  to  the  Greek  .text  of  Scholz,  but  now 
and  then  compares  that  of  Tischendorf.  In  the  introduction  he  states 
his  grounds  for  holding  that  the  Curetonian  recension  was  that  used  by 
tlie  Syrian  church  in  the  third  and  probably  in  the  second  century,  and 
that  in  the  revised  Peshito  we  have  an  Arianising  revision  of  the  date 
of_the  fourth  century. 

Professor Mosinger,  of  Salzburg,  has  brought  out  a  brief  "supple- 
ment "  to  Cureton's  Corpus  IgnaHanum  (by  Wagner,  Innsbruck).  The 
contribution  of  most  importance  is  the  Syriac  translation  of  the  Mar- 
tyrium  of  St.  Ignatius,  and  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  only  frag- 
ments of  which  were  printed  by  Cureton,  from  a  copy  of  an  oM 
Nestorian  MS. 

Everyone  will  rejoice  to  learn  that  Dr.  Tregelles'  great  edition  of  the 
Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament  is  now  complete.  The  Apocalypse 
has  just  been  edited  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Newton,  formerly  Fellow  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  in  conformity  with  Dr.  Tregelles*  manuscript.  The 
Prolegomena  are  now  in  preparation. 

Mr.  Elzas,  a  Jewish  scholar,  has  brought  out  a  translation  of  the 
Book  of  Job,  with  critical  and  explanatory  notes  (to  be  had  of  Triibncr 
and  Co.).  Excellent  as  it  is  in  design,  it  is  not  to  be  compared  in  exe- 
cution with  the  riper  scholarship  of  Mr.  Rodwell's  version.  The  latter 
work,  however,  is  unprovided  with  a  commentary,  while  Mr.  Elzas  has 
managed  to  compress  much  useful  information,  and  once  and  again 
some  acute  criticism,  into  his  footnotes.  Thus  he  surmises,  indepen- 
dently of  Dr.  Gratz  {Monatsschrift^  June),  that  the  28th  and  part  ef 
the  27th  chapter  form  the  missing  third  reply  of  Zophar.  There  are 
also  useful  references  to  Jewish  interpreters.  It  is  a  pity  that  these  are 
intersj^ersed  with  notices  of  second-rate  modem  critics  ;  a  pity  too  that 
Mr.  Elzas  has  expressed  such  an  uncritical  opinion  on  the  date  and 
authorship  of  the  poem,  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  tnmslated  by 
Moses  from  the  Arabic  l 
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BritiBh  Quarterly,  October.— The  Authorship  of  the  Fourth  GospeL 
[Discusses  most  of  the  usual  points  both  of  external  and  internal  evi- 
dence sensibly  and  with  knowledge,  but  strangely  omits  to  notice  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Johannean  discourses.  Renews,  without  any  novelty 
of  argument,  the  now  generally  abandoned-  attempt  to  show  that  the 
fourth  Evangelist  adopted  the  Synoptic  date  for  the  Crucifixion.] 

Theologioal  Review,  October. ->  Prof.  Russell  Martineau  takes  occa- 
sion from  Dr.  Kalisch's  recent  work  to  review  the  argument  for  the  late 
origin  of  the  Levitical  legislation.  The  approval  extended  to  it  by  the 
able  writer  of  Ewald's  History  of  Israel  is  significant 

Beyue  Critique,  September  7.— M.  St.  Guyard  reviews  a  recent 
brochure  in  Russian  by  M.  Harkawy  on  the  primitive  abode  of  the 
Semites,  Aivans,  and  Hamites.  [M.  Harkain^,  who  writes  fix>m  an 
**  orthodox*^  point  of  view,  identifies  Shem,  flam,  and  Japheth  with 
the  mountain-ranges  called  Sim,  Amanus,  and  Niphates  respectively. 
He  observes  that  Amanus  occurs  imder  the  form  Khamanu  in  tne  cunei- 
form inscriptions.  Sim  is  attested  by  Moses  of  Khorene  (L  6,  &c) ;. 
Niphates  is  the  Armenian  Nepat.  Each  of  these  branches  of  the 
Taurus  forms  the  boundary  of  one  of  the  groups  of  nations  catalogued 
in  Gen.  x.] 

JabrbUoher  filr  deutsche  Theologie,  vol.  xvii.  No.  3.— Palmer  r 
On  the  Explanation  of  Prophecy  with  reference  to  Events  and  Con- 
ditions  of  the  Present. — Schmidt :  The  Resurrection  of  the  Lord,  and 
its  Significance  for  His  Person  and  His  Work,  with  special  reference  to 
Keim^s  Life  of  Jesus,— lAtmxa. :  Schleiermacher's  Idea  of  the  summum 
bonum  and  the  Moral  Problem. — Weizsacker :  The  Mode  of  Papal 
Election  from  1059  to  1 1 30.— Notices  :  J.  G.  Miiller's  TTie  Semites^  &c. ;. 
rev.  bv  Diestel.  [Attempt  to  show  that  the  Semites  were  originailr 
Indo-Germans,  whose  language  w^  greatly  modified /b|iee|^icfa  »itK 
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Hamitic  races ;  while  customs  and  religious  peculiarities  were  preserved 
in  much  greater  purity.] — Kellers  translation  of  Otfrudf  and  Grein's  of 
the  ffeUandy  and  other  documentary  works  of  historical  theology  ;  rev. 
by  Wagenmann. — ^Jul.  MUUer's  Dissertations ;  rev.  by  Herrlinger ;  &c 

Theologisclies  Literaturblatt  (Roman  Catholic),  September  23. — 
Kraus  :  On  the  Mock-Crucifix  of  the  Palatine,  and  a  newly  discovered 
Graffito  ;  rev.  by  Reiser.  [Disposes  effectually  of  the  hypothesis  that 
the  ass  on  the  graffito  is  a  symbol  of  Typhon ;  but  proposes  a  still 
stranger  one— that  there  were  Christians  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies who  were  given  to  onolcUry,  He  refers,  inter  alia^  to  Cod.  Jus- 
tinian, i.  tit.  ix.  12.] October  7. — Lipsius,  Hilgenfdd,  and  others, 

on  Peter  in  Rome;  rev.  by  Kraus.    [Urges  the  argument  from  de  Rossi's 

researches  in  the  catacombs  against  Lipsius'  view.] October  21. — 

Ginzel's  works  on  Church  History  ;  by  Schwab. — History  of  the  Re- 
formation in  Holland  ;  Hugo  Grotius*  return  to  Catholicism  ;  &c. 

November  4. — Works  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles ;  rev.  by  Langen.  [Dr. 
Langen  thinks  that  the  un-Pauline  peculiarities  indicate  a  divided 
editorship.] — Baumstark's  Christian  Apologetics,^  vol  i.  ;  by  Dippel. 
[The  book  shows  philosophical  culture,  and  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
questions  at  issue.  It  treats  of  man  (i)  as  an  intellectual,  (2)  as  an 
individual,  (3)  as  a  religious  being. 
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Philosophy  and  Physical  Science. 

Aristotle.     By  George  Grote.     Edited  by  Alexander  Bain,  LL.D., 
and  G.  Croom  Robertson,  M.A.    Two  Volumes.    Murray. 

Immediately  after  the  publication  of  Plato  and  the  other 
Companions  of  Sokrates^  Mr.  Grote  turned  with  characteristic 
energy  to  the  still  more  serious  task  of  treating  Aristotle  in 
the  same  large  and  comprehensive  manner.  To  the  sorrow 
of  all  who  value  a  high  and  noble  nature,  death  overtook 
him  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  before  half  his  work  had 
been  accomplished.  These  volumes,  accordingly,  are  but 
a  fragment ;  and  we  miss  much  to  which  we  had  looked 
forward.  We  are  left  to  imagine  the  firm  hand  with  which 
he  would  have  sketched  the  theories  of  the  Politics  and 
Ethics;  the  interesting  light  in  which  he  would  have  known  I 
how  to  exhibit  the  Rhetoric;  the  excellent  results  that  were 
to  be  expected,  in  another  department  of  the  Aristotelian 
encyclopaedia,  from  the  patient  and  accomplished  author 
of  the  monograph  on  the  Timaeus.  And  our  regrets  for 
what  we  have  not  are  modified  by  a  very  hmited  satisfaction 
with  what  we  have.  Although  the  book  traverses  welJ-wom 
ground,  it  cannot  be  said  to  popularise  an  erudite  subject, 
nor  yet  does  it  present  any  great  or  definite  contribution  to 
knowledge.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  it  suffers  from 
appearing  as  a  posthumous  work,  incomplete  and  unrevised 
by  the  author  himself;  and  that  a  severe  sense  of  editorial 
duty  seems  to  have  deterred  Mr.  Grote's  literary  executors 
from  amending  it  with  the  freedom  requisite  to  make  it 
worthy  of  so  eminent  a  name ;  the  consequence  being  that 
it  is  disfigured  by  most  perplexing  modes  of  expression  and 
by  the  retention,-  not  only  of  material  defects,  but  also,  in 


some  instances,*  of  the  obvious  slips  and  oversights  unavoid- 
able in  a  first  drafi 

The  introductory  "  Life  of  Aristotle  "  is  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  the  most  successful,  as  well  as  the  most  readable, 
part  of  the  book.  It  gives  us  a  vigorous  picture  of  Aristotle 
as  a  man,  living  at  a  moment  the  like  of  which  the  world 
has  not  seen  since,  and  personally  influenced  by  not  a  few 
of  the  great  social  and  political  causes  then  in  operation. 
Here  Mr.  Grote's  power  of  seizing  the  historical  situation 
comes  into  play  with  admirable  effect  Take,  for  example, 
his  remarks  on  the  epithet  "  half-Greek,"  more  than  once 
applied  to  Aristotle  in  recent  times.  After  reminding  us 
that  in  point  of  fact  Aristotle's  ancestry  was  on  both  sides 
Hellenic,  that  Stageira  was  a  Greek  colony,  and  that  the 
epithet  is  not  literally  accurate  unless  we  choose  to  regard  all 
the  Hellenic  colonies  as  half-Greek,  Mr.  Grote  proceeds  : — 

"  But  it  is  true  of  him,  in  the  same  metaphorical  sense  in  which  it 
is  true  of  Phokion.  Aristotle  was  semi-Macedonian  in  his  S3rmpathies. 
He  had  no  attachment  to  Hellas  as  an  organized  system  autonomous, 
self-acting,  with  an  Hellenic  city  as  president :  which  attachment  would 
have  been  considered,  by  Perikles,  Archidamus,  and  Epameinondas, 
as  one  among  the  constituents  indispensable  to  Hellenic  patriotism." 

(I.  p.  14.) 

This  is  well  and  opportunely  said.  It  has  a  worth,  even  if 
W.  von  Humboldt  had  another  order  of  facts  in  view  in  the 
obseivations  which  have  suggested  the  epithet  Humboldt, 
indeed,  we  must  remember,  was  speaking  of  the  Poetics^ 
and  he  found  it  hard  to  imagine  how  a  Greek  of  diat  age 
could  have  conceived  such  a  book ;  rightly  or  wrongly,  he 
thought  he  saw  something  "  un-Greek"  m  the  dry  Ught  of 
Aristotle's  intellect,  in  his  austere  and  entire  surrender  to 
the  pursuit  of  wesentliche  und  niichteme  Wahrheit,  Language 
such  as  this,  it  is  clear,  was  not  primarily  intended  to  be 
tried  by  an  ethnological  or  political  standard  of  truth. 

A  chapter  on  the  Canon  gives  us  a  preliminary  argument 
in  favour  of  the  general  authenticity  of  our  extant  Aristo- 
telian literature.  Among  the  forty-seven  works  in  the  printed 
editions,  Mr.  Grote  believes  there  are  "  about  forty  treatises 
of  authenticity  not  open  to  any  reasonable  suspicion  " — ^a 
statement  which  (whether  we  agree  with  the  numerical  esti- 
mate or  not)  implies  a  noteworthy  admission,  when  we  reflect 
that  it  comes  from  one  so  conservative  as  Mr.  Grote  was 
in  all  matters  of  criticism.  The  intrusion  of  the  seven 
psetidepigrapha  is  plausibly  explained  by  the  hypothesis  that 
the  library  of  Apellicon  (on  which  the  first  editors  are  said 
to  have  worked)  was  composite,  and  that  the  same  was  the 
case  with  the  collection  of  Neleus,  incorporated  in  that  of 
Apellicon:  Andronicus  and  his  fellow-labourers,  therefore, 
had  to  follow  their  own  judgment  in  sifting  a  heterogeneous 
mass  of  documents,  and  distinguishing  the  works  of  Aristotle 
from  those  of  Theophrastus,  Eudemus,  and  others.  Mr. 
Grote,  it  should  be  added,  accepts  the  Scepsis  story  with  all 
its  details.  We  shall  not  just  now  express  an  opinion  as  to 
the  credibility  of  Strabo's  narrative,  but  we  may  as  well 
confess  at  once  to  some  slight  sceptical  prejudice  whenever 
we  hear  of  literature  hidden  away  in  cellars  and  emerging 
into  dayhght  at  the  time  when  most  wanted.  One  point 
in  the  story,  however,  involves  some  grave  historical  con- 
siderations. We  are  told  that  the  intellectual  barrenness  of 
the  Peripatetic  School  after  the  death  of  Theophrastus  was 
owing  to  a  removal  (to  Scepsis)  of  the  more  strictly  philo- 
sophical writings  of  the  founder :  during  this  period  of  dark- 
ness the  learned  had  little  more  than  his  "  exoteric  "  works  ; 
they  knew  him  "  chiefly  from  the  dialogues,  the  matters  p] 
of  history  and    legend,   some  zoological  books,  and   the 


*  Here  are  two  rrom  the  first  volume :— P.  30^  "  Proklus  adv.  Joann.  Philoponum  ;" 
p.  a8,  "  Four  marble  animal  figure*  "  (as  a  translation  of  the  Greek  given  in^he^otes^ 
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problems  " — "  it  is  certain  that  neither  Cicero  nor  the  great 
Alexandrine  literati  anterior  to  or  contemporary  with  him 
knew  Aristotle  from  most  of  the  works  which  we  now  pos- 
sess" (L  p.  57).  Setting  aside  the  question  how  Mr.  Grote 
gets  at  the  above  list,  and  whether  the  writings  specified  are 
to  be  considered  identical  with  what  Strabo  understood  by 
the  term  "  exoteric,"  we  cannot  but  note  the  siaguJar  dis- 
crepancy between  the  present  estimate  of  Cicero's  worth  as 
an  authority  and  that  so  forcibly  expressed  by  Mommsen. 
Taken  at  his  best,  however,  Cicero  can  hardly  be  deemed 
the  measure  of  the  highest  attainments  of  his  time.  To 
infer  from  him  that  certain  books  were  difficult  of  access  in 
his  day  is  like  arguing  that  Bacon  must  have  been  as  good  as 
forgotten  when  Lord  Macaulay  gave  his  famous  Essay  to  an 
admiring  public;  or  that  Kant  is  never  read  out  of  Germaary 
because  some  English  thinkers  exhibit  no  very  intimate 
acquaintance  with  his  masterpiece.  Under  any  circiln- 
stances,  Mr.  Grote  puts  his  case  too  strongly.  Cicero  con- 
fessedly knew  the  outside  of  the  Topics  and  Nicomachean 
Ethics — the  latter  book  being  one  of  which  his  authorities 
manifestly  possessed  a  knowledge  far  from  superficial :  Philo- 
demus,  again,  was  a  reader  of  the  Economics ;  and  the  older 
writer  from  whom  Horace  borrows  in  the  Ars  Poetica  seems 
to  have  been  tolerably  familiar  with  the  Poetics,  Here,  then, 
are  some  highly  important  Aristotelian  works  which,  notwith- 
standing the  paucity  of  data,  can  be  shown  to  have  been  in 
the  hands  of  Cicero's  contemporaries  or  predecessors ;  and 
if  they  had  so  much,  it  is  a  legitimate  induction  to  say  they 
must  have  had  more  also ;  but  it  is  not  equally  legitimate 
to  make  our  ignorance  a  warrant  for  definite  assertions 
as  to  what  they  had  not  The  language  about  the  "  great 
Alexandrine  literati "  is  unfortunate,  since  it  may  tend  to 
encourage  an  illusory  idea  that  we  possess  a  complete  or,  at 
least,  a  considerable  collection  of  their  writings.  The  truth 
is  that  tlie  Alexandrine  period  of  Greek  literature  is  practi- 
cally almost  a  blank  for  us.  Of  the  great  works  which  might 
have  thrown  light  on  our  difficulty,  some  have  perished 
utterly  and  entirely ;  others  survive,  but  only  in  fragments, 
in  the  same  way  as  an  ancient  civilisation  does  in  the  muti- 
lated records  and  monuments  in  a  museum.  The  data  being 
of  this  kind,  what  inference  can  be  drawn  where  the  evi- 
dence fails  ?  Nevertheless,  such  evidence  as  there  is  does  not 
bear  out  Mr.  Grote's  general  view  (in  M.  Heitz  we  should  call 
it  "  paradox  ").  He  concedes  that  the  catalogue  of  Aristotle's 
i^Titings  in  Diogenes  Laertius  represents  the  index  of  Her- 
mippus — a  theory  advanced  by  Brandis,  and  slowly  but 
surely  winning  its  way  to  universal  acceptance.  Now,  what- 
ever our  opinion  as  to  this  catalogue,  it  is  clear  from  it  that 
the  Alexandrine  Library  must  have  contained  our  existing 
Aristotelian  literature,  or  the  major  portion  of  it,  or  a  cc4- 
lection  of  precisely  similar  character  to  ours,  only  of  in- 
finitely larger  extent  Peigamus,  also,  was  probably  not 
much  worse  oflf  in  this  respect.  There  was  thus  an  ample 
literature  in  existence,  and  it  included  speculative  writings 
by  Aristotle  himself,  or  (at  the  worst)  works  undistinguish- 
able,  as  far  as  subject  and  method  are  concerned,  from  his  : 
it  is  incredible,  tiierefore,  that  the  Peripatetic  School  was 
reduced  to  the  destitution  described  by  Strabo,  or  that  its 
barrenness  was  the  result  of  a  not  irreparable  loss — ^unless 
we  believe  there  was  a  unique  and  mystic  virtue  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  founder.  If  the  School  was  ignorant  of 
his  works,  it  is  more  consonant  with  the  logic  of  experience 
to  attribute  the  fact  to  indifference  than  to  sanction  the 
hypothesis  of  a  catastrophe.  A  point  commonly  overlooked 
is  that  marked  signs  of  speculative  atrophy  did  not  appear 
till  some  time  after  the  death  of  Theophrastus.  The  next 
Scholarch  was  Strato,  a  vigorous  thinker,  and  one  who  per- 
petuated his  teaching  in  books;  so  that  in  his  time   the 


torch  of  science  was  kept  burning,  and  the  rhetoricians  after 
him  were  without  excuse  for  their  apathy  and  ignorance. 
Mr.  Grote,  indeed,  in  one  place,  so  far  ignores  Strabo's  story 
as  to  allow  that  the  entire  Organon  was  accessible  after  the 
Aristotelian  library  had  become  the  private  property  of 
Neleus  : — "  as  all  these  disciples,"  he  says,  in  reference  to 
Theophrastus,  Eudemus,  and  Phanias,  "  composed  treatises 
of  their  own  on  the  same  or  similar  topics,  amplifying, 
elucidating,  or  controverting  the  views  of  dieir  master,  the 
Peripatetics  immediately  succeeding  them  must  have  pos- 
sessed a  copious  logical  literature,  in  which  the  six  treatises 
now  constituting  the  Organon  appeared  as  portions,,  but  not 
as  a  special  aggregate  in  themselves ''  (L  p.  80).  No  doubt 
this  literature  fell  into  neglect  The  Lycemn  gave  itsdf  up 
to  rhetoric  (as  the  Academy  forgot  its  Platonism),  and  the 
sceptre  passed  into  other  hands — a  phenomenon  not  without 
countless  parallels  in  the  history  of  sects  and  schools.  So 
much,  then,  for  one  integral  element  in  what  we  venture 
to  term  the  Legend  or  Romance  of  Scepsis.  The  rest  is 
of  minor  importance,  though  not  devoid  of  difficulties.  It 
is  perhaps  idle  to  ask,  what  led  Apellicon  to  the  belief  that 
he  was  the  fortunate  possessor  of  the  veritable  autographs 
of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus;  whether  the  discretion  of  this 
wealthy  amateur  was  as  great  as  his  zeal ;  wherein  he  differed 
from  the  eminent  savant  in  our  own  days  who  is  said  to 
preserve,  among  a  number  of  similar  treasuoes,  a  letter  penned 
by  no  less  a  personage  than  Pontius  Pilate  !  But  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  view  Andronicus  took  of  his  MSB.  is  more  to 
the  point.  To  judge  by  results,  he  had  no  infallible  criterion 
for  his  guidance  (for  he  condemned  the  De  Inierpretatioru 
and  accepted  the  Categories) ;  and  if  his  materials  were  auto- 
graphs, the  only  positive  indication  of  their  being  this  was 
their  age  or  appearance  of  age. 

We  pass  on  to  the  discussion  on  the  so-called  "  exoteric " 
works.  Here — ^agreeing  for  the  most  part  with  the  conclusion 
of  M.  Thurot,  in  his  excellent  Atudes  sur  Arisiote — Mr.  Grote 
argues  that  "  exoteric  "  has  a  twofold  meaning,  and  that  it 
denotes  "  that  which  lies  on  the  outside  of  philosophy  con- 
sidered in  its  special  didactic  and  demonstrative  march/'  or, 
"  that  which  is  extraneous  to  philosophy  and  suitable  to  an 
audience  not  specially  taught  or  prepared  for  the  study  " — 
in  other  words,  the  dialectical  and  rhetorical  as  distinct  finom 
the  strictly  philosophical  treatment  of  a  subject  By  "  exo- 
teric discourses  "  (he  adds)  Aristotle  does  not  of  necessity 
refer  to  any  other  writings  of  his  own  —  nor  indeed  to 
any  other  writings  at  all :  "  he  may  alhide  in  some 
cases  to  his  own  lost  dialogues,  but  he  may  also  allude  to 
Platonic  and  other  dialogues,  or  to  colloquies  carried  on 
orally  by  himself  with  his  pupils,  or  to  oral  debates  on  intel- 
lectual topics  between  other  active-minded  men "  (L  p.  70). 
This  very  comprehensive  interpretation,  it  will  be  observed, 
embraces  nearly  all  the  narrower  ones  that  have  been  pro- 
posed ;  among  the  rest,  that  of  Bernays,  who  maintains  (very 
convincingly,  we  think)  that  the  term'designates  the  dialogues. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  controversy  Mr.  Giote's  wider 
view  does  not  seem  to  satisfy  all  the  conditions  of  the 
problem. 

What  remains  is  briefly  described.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
a  sort  of  paraphrase  or  abstract  of  the  various  treatises  of  the 
Organon,  taken  book  by  book  in  their  canonical  order,  with 
an  occasional  break  to  introduce  a  few  words  of  criticism  or 
comment  Some  of  the  treatises,  doubtless,  lose  but  little  by 
this  mode  of  exposition.  But  the  case  is  different  with  a  woik 
like  the  Posterior  Analytics,  where  the  subject  is  organically 
connected  by  assumptions,  psychological  and  metaphysical, 
with  a  larger  whole:  for  an  adequate  or  even  intelligible 
account  of  such  a  book,  one  seems  to  require  a  wider  survey 
and  a  less  literal,  less  medi^m|(p|^^^atment  of  the  materials. 
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What  Mr.  Grote  could  do,  when  he  chose  to  look  beyond 
the  letter  of  the  text  before  him,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  lucid,  if  slightly  fanciful,  illustration  of  the  Aristo- 
telian idea  of  "  science  "  : — 

"  VThat  he  means  by  Democstratiye  Sctence,  we  may  best  conceive 
by  tridng  it  as  a  small  Wftcmr  or  specially  cultivated  enclosure  sab- 
<iivided  into  stiH  smaller  separate  compartments — the  extreme  antithesis 
to  the  vast  common  land  of  Dialectic.  Between  the  two  Hes  a  large 
region,  neither  essentially  determinate  Eke  the  one,  nor  essentially 
indeterminate  like  the  other;  an  intermediate  region  in  which  are 
comprehended  the  subjects  of  the  treatises  forming  the  very  miscel- 
laneons  Encyclopaedia  of  Aristode.  These  subjects  do  not  afdmit  of 
being  handled  with  eoual  exactness ;  accordingly,  he  admonishes  us 
Ibat  it  is  important  to  know  how  mvch  exactnen  is  attainaltle  m  each, 
and  not  to  aspire  to  more."    (L  p*  503.) 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  most  marked  feature  in  this  abstract 
of  the  OrgufWH  is  to  be  found  in  the  full  and  elaborate 
analysis  of  the  Topics — where  the  Socratic  dialectic  is  system- 
atized by  Aristotle  into  a  complete  logic  of  scholastic  dis- 
putation. The  evident  sympathy  with  which  Mr.  Grote 
approaches  the  subject  will  not  surprise  the  readers  of  the 
Flato, 

The  work  ends  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  an  unfinished 
chapter  on  Aristotle's  metaphysical  and  physical  specula- 
tions. The  editors,  however,  with  laudable  anxiety  tliat 
nothing  should  be  lost  or  withheld,  have  taken  upon  them- 
selves the  responsibility  of  annexing,  as  an  additional  chapter, 
an  essay  on  the  Aristotelian  psychology,  originally  contributed 
to  Professor  Bain's  book,  The  Senses  and  t/ie  Intellect — besides 
bringing  together,  in  an  appendix,  a  variety  of  memoranda 
and  literary  remains  more  or  less  directly  bearing  on  the 
main  theme  of  the  work.  The  final  impression  left  by  these 
volumes  is  one  of  disappointment  After  all  possible  allow- 
ance is  made,  the  Aristotle  strikes  one  as  being  inferior  in 
value  (as  it  necessarily  is  in  novelty  and  interest)  to  its 
predecessor,  the  Plato,  The  account  of  the  Organon  is  not 
a  popular  exposition  of  Aristotle's  logic  for  the  English 
reader ;  nor  is  it,  we  imagine,  calculated  to  supplant  Zeller, 
still  less  Prantl,  in  the  estimation  of  serious  and  qualified 
students.  Ungracious  as  the  avowal  may  seem,  we  would 
readily  exchange  all  we  have  for  a  smgle  chapter  on  the 
Et/tics  or  Politics^  where  Mr.  Grote  would  have  spoken  to 
us  with  authority,  on  a  subject  which  he  had  confessedly 
made  his  own.  L  Bywater. 


Notes  of  Scientific  Work. 

Chemistry, 

BaxreswU'a  Test  Ibr  Glucose. — It  is  recorded  by  E.  Feltz  (CompUs 
rendus,  2 1st  October,  p.  960)  that  on  testing  a  solution  of  cxystailizable 
sugar  for  traces  of  e:lucose  with  the  copper  solution,  he  found  cane 
sugar  also  able  to  reduce  this  metallic  solution.  10  c.c.  of  this  reagent, 
prepared  by  Violettc's  method,  when  boiled  with  20  cc.  of  a  solution 
containing  6  grammes  of  purified  sugar,  for  25  minutes,  lost  its  blue 
colour,  aU  the  copper  being  precipitated.  The  author  calls  attention 
to  the  fact,  that,  though  different  methods  have  been  given  for  the  pre- 
paration of  this  reagent,  the  essential  difference  between  them  consists 
in  the  amount  of  free  alkali  present.  The  greater  the  amount  of  alkali 
in  the  liquid  the  more  clearly  and  sharply  is  the  presence  of  glucose 
indicated  by  it  For  his  experiments  with  cane  sugar  he  prepared  two 
solutions  :  [a)  containing  0*032  gramme  of  free  soda  in  10  cc,  and  {b) 
containing  1*34  gramme  of  alkali  in  the  same  quantity.  By  boiling 
20  cc.  of  liquid  containing  6  grammes  of  sugar  with  10  cc.  of  a,  the 
colour  disappeared  in  25  minutes ;  when,  in  place  of  the  latter,  10  cc 
of  b  were  used,  the  colour  vanished  in  6  minutes.  During  some  further 
experiments  he  noticed  that  10  cc.  of  b  even  lost  all  colour  by  being 
boUed  with  o'6  gramme  of  pure  crystallized  sugar  for  30  minutes. 

New  Hydrooarbon. — At  the  Leipzig  Versammlung  Deuischtr 
Naturfortchery  Professor  Fittig  announced  the  discovery  of  a  hydro- 
carbon from  coal-tar.  It  melts  at  98^-99^  C,  and  has  a  boiling-point 
considerably  above  that  of  anthracene.     By  oxidation  it  yields  a  dibasic 
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which  has  led  the  aukhor  to  the  belief  that  this  new  body  is  very 
probably  pbenyl-naphthaliae,  CioHrCcH^. 

Eteebacldte. — This  name  has  been  given  by  M.  Bauer  {Zdtschrift  der 
deutsehen  geohgischen  GeseUscHaft^  xxiv.  p.  391)  to  a  new  mineral, 
occurring  in  the  basalt  of  Richmond,  near  Melbourne,  in  association 
with  phillipstte  and  other  minerals,  and  hitherto  r^arded  as  herschdite. 
Though  fully  agreeing  with  the  latter  mineral  in  crystallographic 
characters,  seebachite  differs  from  it  in  chemical  composition,  notably 
by  a  considerable  percentage  of  linre.  The  empnrieal  fbrmuhi  of  see- 
bachite is  R^AljSiyO^-f-jaHjjHjO,  R  being  calcium  and  sodium.— 
In  the  same  paper  the  author  describes  a  crystal  of  caldte,  from 
Andreasberg,  exhibiting  hemimofphism. 

Fermentation. — In  a  comnumication  made  to  the  AccuUmie  dcs 
Sciences  (October  7),  M.  Pasteur  has  shown  that  his  celebrated  theory  of 
ferments  admits  of  being  expressed  in  a  general  form  which  is  probably 
true  of  all  living  organisms.  Every  living  thii^,  in  fact,  or  part  of  one, 
however  small,  which,  without  absolutely  ceasing  to  live,  is  deprived  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  oxygen,  possesses  the  character  of  a  ferment  for  that 
substance  which  seizes  it  partially  or  completely  as  a  source  of  heat. 
If  a  fermentable  fluid  be  inoculated  with  a  ferment,  the  surface  will 
speedily  be  covered  with  a  coat  of  mould ;  this  absorbs  oxygen  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  gives  off  carbonic  acid  gas,  but  produces  no  alcohoL 
If  the  liquid  be  now  agitated  so  that  the  coating  of  mould  is  submerged, 
fermentation  will  speedily  commence  under  the  proper  conditions,  and 
alcohol  will  be  formed  with  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid.  Ferments 
are,  therefore,  organisms  which  can  continue  their  existence  and  even 
grow  without  the  intervention  of  free  oxygen  being  necessary  to  bum 
and  render  available  the  materials  for  their  nutrition ;  they  can,  in  fact, 
assimilate  directly  oxidized  matters,  such  as  sugar,  capable  of  producing 
heat  by  their  decomposition.  From  this  point  of  view  fermentation 
appears  to  be  a  particular  case  of  an  exceedingly  general  phenomenon, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  all  living  things  are  ferments  under  certain  con- 
ditions, because  there  are  some  which  cannot  momentarily  be  deprived 
of  free  oxygen.  Under  these  circumstances  they  obtain  the  heat 
required  for  their  nutrition  or  for  changes  in  their  tissues  from  sur- 
rounding objects ;  and  it  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  fermentation 
that  the  amount  decomposed  is  sensibly  greater  than  the  weight  of 
material  made  use  of  in  effecting  the  decomposition.  Berard  has  shown 
that  fruits  kept  in  carbonic  acid,  or  any  inert  gas,  evolve  carbonic  acid, 
as  if  by  a  kind  of  fermentation.  Pasteur  made  the  experiment  with 
plums,  which  after  some  days  were  far  less  altered  in  appearance  and 
texture  than  those  exposed  to  the  air,  but  yielded  a  distinct  amount 
of  alcohol.  A  rhubarb  leaf  placed  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid, 
after  48  hours  produced,  by  distillation,  small  quantities  of  alcohol. 
With  regard  to  animal  organisms,  Pasteur  has  not  yet  followed  out 
his  theory,  but  he  believes  it  will  throw  an  altogether  new  light  on 
putrefaction  and  gangrene.  The  production  of  putrid  gases  without 
the  intervention  of  organic  ferments  will  receive,  in  this  case,  an 
explanation  as  natural  as  the  production  of  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  in 
the  presence  of  the  cells  of  yeast. 

Mineralogioal  Notioe8.~~At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Chemical 
Society,  held  on  the  7th  instant,  a  paper,  bearing  the  above  title,  and 
forming  a  continuation  of  an  earlier  one,  was  read  l^  N.  S.  Maskelyne 
and  \V.  Flight,  of  the  British  Museum.  The  authors  find  by  analyses 
of  the  original  fragment  to  which  Haidinger  gave  the  name,  and  of 
several  so-called  specimens  of  the  mineral  from  other  localities,  that 
isopyre  is  a  mixture  of  opal  with  other  substances,  and  can  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  a  distinct  species.  The  mineral  percylite,  of  which 
but  one  specimen,  that  in  the  National  Collection,  has  hitherto  been 
known,  and  the  locality  assigned  to  which  is  Sonora,  Mexico,  has  been 
found  in  South  Africa  associated  with  anglesite,  cerussite,  and  chlor- 
argyrite.  The  chemical  composition  and  phjrsical  characters  fully 
accord  with  those  of  the  unique  specimen  an9i3rsed  by  Dr.  Percy. — 
Among  other  minerals  from  the  same  district  in  South  Africa  was 
found  vanadinite  in  considerable  quantity  and  great  purity.  The  crystals 
are  six-sided  prisms,  21 1,  surmounted  by  the  regular  six-feiced  pyramid 
{100,  I22}  ;  they  also  carry  a  scalenohedron  {20I}.  The  question 
whetlier  the  inverse  correh&tive  scalenohedral  planes  are  present  on  these 
crystals  is  difHcult  to  determine  with  certamty  throu^  their  broken 
and  incomplete  character.  But  that  the  discalenohedran  is  not  hemi- 
symmetrically  developed,  in  the  way  characteristic  of  apatite,  seems 
certain  from  the  position  of  some  adjacent  planes  that  are  fbnad  on  the 
crystals. — An  analysis  of  a  small  specimen  of  impure  uianophyllite  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Redruth,  in  which  the  smiultaneous  presence  of 
arsenic  acid  and  bismuth  was  observed,  is  of  interest  to  the  mineralogist 
on  account  of  the  very  recent  discovery  of  tzogerite,  zennerite,  and 
walpurgine  in  the  Weisser  Hirsch  mine  at  Neustadtd,  and  the  great 
probability  of  the  existence  of  these  minerals  in  Cornwall — Analyses  of 
pisolitic  iion  ores  from  Wales,  and  a  spcciosen  of  praane  from  Corn- 
wall, occurring  occasionally  with  the  so-called  white  olivenite,  are  also 
given  in  this  paper. 

Aldd. — The  history  of  this  body  has  already  been  given  in  the 
Academjf  of  Jnly  15  (vol.  iii.  p.  271)^-  >^wrtz^lg^  ^^^^rt(|^r 
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sdentifiquey  26th  October,  p.  405)  some  improved  methods  of  obtaining 
the  new  substance,  and  while  doing  so  has  protested  against  the  very 
violent  criticism  to  which  Kolbe  has  subjected  him.  Kolbe  believes 
that  the  new  body  C^HgO,  cannot  be  characterized  as  aldehyde-alcohol 
till  its  nature  is  better  known.  Wurtz  administers  a  well-deserved 
rebuke  to  the  Leipzig  professor  for  passing  judgment  on  his  work  before 
it  is  completed.  So  far,  his  experiments  justify  him  in  assigning  the 
formula  CH,  -  CHOH  -  CH„CHO  to  the  new  compound. 

The  Influence  of  the  Food  on  the  Ck>mpo8ition  of  the  Urine. — 
The  nature  of  the  change  in  the  composition  of  the  urine  brought  about 
by  varying  the  character  of  the  food  has  recently  been  carefiuly  inves- 
tigated by  Weiske,  of  Proskau  (Zeitschrift  fur  Biologu,  p.  246).  He 
selected  for  the  purpose  two  goats,  one  of  which  (I.)  was  fed  on  fresh 
clover  and  turnip  leaves ;  the  other  (II.)  entirely  on  milk.  The  urine  in 
case  I.  was  cloudy,  exhibited  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  effervesced  with 
acid  just  as  the  normal  urine  in  Herbivora  does.  In  the  other  case  (II.) 
the  urine  was  completely  clear,  showed  an  acid  reaction,  contained  no 
carbonic  acid,  ana  possessed  all  the  properties  of  the  urine  of  the 
Camivora.     100  cubic  cent,  contained  in  each  case  : — 

11- 
x'75  gramme. 
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It  is  worthy  of  note,  in  the  case  of  the  goat  fed  on  milk,  that  the  large 
amount  of  nitrogen  present  in  the  urine  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
comparatively  small  degree  of  concentration. 

Professor  Tschermak  has  published  a  new  catalogue  of  the  meteorites 
in  the  Vienna  collection.  At  the  date  of  issue  (October  i,  1872)  the 
mineralogical  museum  contained  specimens  representing  182  falls  of 
meteoric  stones  and  103  falls  of  meteoric  iron.  Letters  appended  to  the 
name  of  each  aerolite  in  the  list  indicate  its  position  in  a  classification 
which  has  been  based  chiefly  on  the  constituent  minerals,  certain  dis- 
tinctive physical  characters  of  these  minerals  also  being  used  in  arranging 
them  in  subdivisions.  

Zoology. 

Prehistoric  Hemains  of  the  Fallow  Deer  and  Dog.— In  a 
treatise  on  the  prehistoric  antiquities  of  Olmiitz  and  the  surrounding 
country,  published  in  the  Mittheilungen  der  anthropologiscfun  Gesell- 
schaft  zu  H^/eftf  Professor  L.  H.  Jeitteles,  in  his  researches  respecting  the 
antiquity  of  certain  animals,  has  arrived  at  some  conclusions  of  great 
zoological  interest : — i.  The  fallow  deer  is  not,  as  generally  supposed, 
a  recent  importation  from  Africa,  but  was  distributed  all  over  Europe 
during  the  diluvial  period,  and  in  still  later  times.  Subfossil  remains  of 
this  species  have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  in 
Southern  Russia,  at  Linz  in  Upper  Austria,  in  Wiirtemberg,  Baden, 
and  at  Abbeville  ;  and  the  author  himself  has  obtained  part  of  a  horn 
at  Olmiitz.  2.  The  dog  of  the  Bronze  age  is  a  distinct  species  from 
that  of  the  Stone  age,  and  is  distinguished  in  being  of  considerably 
larger  size.  Besides  the  common  wolf.  Prof.  Jeitteles  divides  the  wild 
dogs  into  two  groups  :  a.  The  jackal  of  the  Mediterranean  fauna  {Cams 
aureus) ^  which  is  the  wild  ancestor  of  the  domestic  dog  of  the  Stone 
age.  b.  The  prairie-wolf  of  North  America,  the  wolf-dog  of  North 
Africa  (Cants  lup€uier),  the  Pyrenean  wolf,  the  prairie- wolves  of 
Eastern  Europe,  the  dingo,  F.  Cuvier's  Canis  anthtis  mas  from 
Senegal,  and  perhaps  the  wolf  of  Japan,  are  varieties  of  one  and  the 
same  form  which  may  be  termed  Canis  fycoides^  and  which  appears  for 
the  first  time  in  a  domesticated  state  in  the  Bronze  age ;  this  domes- 
ticated form  is  named  by  the  author  Canis  matris  opiimae, 

Gesohiohte  der  Zoologie  bis  auf  Joh.  Muller  und  O.  Darwin. 
Von  J.  Victor  Cams.  Miinchen. — Many  of  our  readers  will  be  aware 
that  the  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences  some  years  ago  appointed 
a  commission  to  prepare  and  publish  a  complete  history  of  the 
natural  sciences  in  Germany.  The  idea  originated  with  the  present 
king  of  Bavaria,  who  has  supported  the  undertaking  in  a  most  muni- 
ficent manner.  The  entire  work,  which  will  be  extended  over  about 
twenty.four  volumes,  is  arranged  in  three  sections,  the  third  of  which 
comprises  technology,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  astronomy, 
geology,  medicine,  zoologv,  botany,  and  mineralogy.  The  volume 
before  us  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  zoology,  and  since  it  would  have 
been  inadvisable  to  limit  a  description  of  the  development  of  zoological 
science  to  that  due  to  Germany  alone,  the  author  has  extended  it  to  the 
zoology  of  all  countries  and  times  down  to  the  death  of  Joh.  Miiller, 
and  the  first  promulgation  of  Darwin's  doctrines  in  1858-59.  We  fully 
recognise  the  great  difficulties  of  the  task  undertaken  by  Professor 
Cams,  especially  when  we  consider  that  this  is  almost  the  first  attempt 
of  the  kind ;  we  feel  sure,  however,  that  the  author,  who  has  been 
engaged  in  bibliography  for  so  many  years,  would,  with  more  time  at 
his  disposal,  have  executed  the  work  in  a  much  more  satisfactory  and 
uniform  manner.  In  its  present  form,  fully  two-thirds  of  the  work  are 
devoted  to  the  history  of  the  ante-Linnean  period— the  easier  portion, 
as  its  details  have  been  previously  elucidated  by  numerous  and  profound 
researches.    It  was  highly  desirable,  however,  that  a  connectea  account 


of  this  period  should  be  given,  and  the  reader  is  well  repaid  by  the 
mass  of  information  he  will  find  here.  The  space  allotted  to  the  post- 
Linnean  period  is  out  of  all  proportion  too  small,  provided  the  author 
intended  to  give  it  the  detaUed  consideration  he  has  in  some  instances 
attempted.  A  dry  enumeration  of  authors  and  their  productions  neither 
instmcts  the  zoologist  (who,  by  the  way,  will  miss  many  a  familiar  name, 
like  those  of  Dampier,  Mitchill,  Cantor,  Reinhardt,  &c.)  nor  mtcrests 
the  general  reader.  The  whole  work  is  arranged  under  three  diviaons : 
A.  The  Zoological  Knowledge  of  the  Ancients ;  B.  The  Zoology  of  the 
Middle  Ages ;  and  C.  The  Zoology  of  the  more  Recent  Times.  The  last 
division  is  again  subdivided  into  three  periods :  i.  Period  of  the 
Encyclopaedic  Accounts  (Gesner,  Jonston,  &c.) ;  2.  Period  of  Systematic 
Attempts  (Linnean  period) ;  and  3.  Period  of  Morphology  (Cuvier, 
Muller). 

The  Thanatophidia  of  India :  being  a  Description  of  the  Veno- 
mous Snakes  of  the  Indian  Peninsula;  with  an  Account  of  the  Influence 
of  their  Poison  on  Life,  and  a  Series  of  Experiments.    By  J.  Fayrer, 
M.D.    London.    With  31   coloured  plates.— This  work    is    divided 
into  five  sections.    In  the  first  a  descriptive  account  is  given  of  the 
venomous  snakes  of  India ;  and  as  the  author  informs  us  that  he  has 
compiled  this  portion  from  the  researches  of  other  herpetologists,  we 
may  at  once  pass  to  section  2,  containing  statistical  returns  of  the 
deaths  by  snake-bite  that  have  occurred  in  the  Bengal  presidency.    The 
author  shows  that  the  total  number  of  such  deaths  recorded  from  the 
year  1869  alone  amounts  to  11,416  in  an  area  presenting  a  population 
of  121,000,000  souls  ;  and  he  thinks  that  this  number,  large  as  it  is, 
cannot  represent  the  real  mortality  in  those  provinces,  on  account  of 
the  incomplete  reports  received  from  some  parts  of  the  country.    Were 
perfect  information  available  and  collected  from  the  whole  of  India, 
Dr.  Fayrer  believes  we  should  find  that  more  than  20,000  persons  die 
annually  from  snake-bite  alone.    After  the  author  has  thus  opened  our 
eyes  in  respect  to  this  terrible  destraction  of  human  life,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  he  is  obliged  to  leave  the  question  of  the  treatment  of 
snake-bite,  discussed  in  the  third  section  of  the  work,  exactly  as  it  was. 
If  the  immediate  endeavours  to  prevent  absorption  of  the  poison  into- 
the  system  are  unsuccessful,  as  unfortunately  is  but  too  frequcnUy  the 
case,  reliance  is  placed  on  alcoholic,  ammoniacal,  or  ethereal  stimulants 
for  supporting  the  strength,  and  consecutive  disorders  of  constitutional 
or  local  character  are  treated  with  such  remedies  as  the  peculiar 
symptoms  may  suggest.     In  section  4  the  circumstances  of  a  number  of 
cases  of  snake-bite  are  narrated,  and  in  section  5  a  great  number  of 
experiments  on  the  influence  of  snake-poison  on  animals  described. 
While  most  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  were  previously  known,  the 
following  deserve  particular  attention,  either  because  they  are  not  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  views  generally  held  by  herpetologists,  or  in 
that  they  confirm  previous  isolated  observations,      i.  Differences  have 
been  noticed  in  the  symptoms  produced  by  the  bites  of  different  species, 
though  none  of  them  are  of  any  great  physiological  or  pathological 
importance  ;  they  are  more  of  degree  than  of  kind.     In  certain  cases 
convulsions  are  more  marked,  and  in  others  death  is  preceded  by  a 
more  decided  appearance  of  lethargy :   in  some  local  symptoms  aae 
peculiarly  severe,  m  others  less  so.     2.  After  death  from  poisoning  by 
a  colubrine  snake,  the  blood  nearly  always  firmly  coagulates  on  removal 
from  the  body ;  after  death  by  viperine  poison,  however,  it  remains 
permanentiy  fluid.    3.  The  power  to  resist  the  action  of  the  poison 
varies  generally,  though  not  altogether,  with  the  size  of  the  animal 
bitten ;  it  has  been  noted  that  cats  resist  the  influence  of  the  poison 
almost  as  long  as  dogs  three  or  four  times  their  size.    4.  The  poisonous 
snakes  are  not  affected  by  their  own  poison  :  a  cobra  may  bite  itself  or 
another  cobra  with  impunity.    It  is  probable  tiiat  they  are  not  entirely 
without  effect  on  each  other,  though   it  is  infinitely  less  than  that 
produced  on  other  animals.      5.   Snake-poison  is  absorbed  through 
delicate  membranes ;  its  action  is  fatal  if  it  be  applied  to  a  mucous  or 
serous  membrane,  to  the  stomach  or  the  conjunctiva.    The  belief  that 
it  is  only  capable  of  absorption  by  direct  injection  into  the  blood  is 
erroneous,    o.  Bodies  of  animals  which  have  been  poisoned  by  snakes 
are  eaten  with  impunity  by  man  and  animals.     7.  The  blood  of  an 
animal  killed  by  snake-poison  is  itself  poisonous;   if  injected  into 
another  animal,  it  destroys  life.    The  long  series  of  experiments  on 
which  Dr.  Fayrer  has  been  engaged  could  not  have  been  conducted 
without  great  risk  to  those  concerned  in  them.    On  two  occasions  only 
was  there  any  cause  for  anxiety,  and  by  the  immediate  application  of 
remedies  no  injurious  results  happened.    The  work  is  illustrated  by 
thirty-one    coloured   plates,    which,   highly  creditable  to   the    artists 
who  prepared  them,  nave  been  drawn  at  the  School  of  Art  in  Cal- 
cutta.   They  fully  answer  the  purpose  of  the  work,  which  is  more  of  a 
practical  than  scientific  character. 

The  Birds  of  New  Zealand.— In  the  Academy  of  May  15  (voL  iii. 
pp.  189,  190)  we  recorded  the  first  appearance  of  Dr.  Butler's  work, 
A  History  of  the  Birds  of  New  Zealand.  We  have  now  the  pleasure  of 
announcing  the  more  recent  publication  of  a  second  part,  comprising 
pp.  73-140  and  seveii  plates.  The  standard  of  excellency  of  the  first 
part  is  maintained  in  the  second,  both  as  regards  text  and  iUostra- 
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The  Cabbage  Butterfly  In  the  United  States.— According  to  Dr. 
Uhler,  of  Baltimore,  the  European  cabbage  butterfly  (Pontia  drassicae), 
in  its  invasion  of  the  United  States,  has  at  length  reached  Baltimore. 
It  has  been  found  for  some  years  farther  eastward,  and  has  been  slowly 
creeping  onwards  until  it  bids  fair  to  ravage  the  whole  country. 
{Annual  Record  of  Sciena^  1872,  p.  270.) 

The  tenth  part  of  the  AnaUs  del  Museo  Pdblko  de  Buenos  Aires 
(Buenos  Ayres)  contains  the  conclusion  of  Professor  Burmeister's 
monograph  of  the  Glyptodont  Mammalia  (see  Academy^  vol.  iii.  p.  73). 
In  this  part  the  author  gives  a  comparative  description  of  the  subgenera 
Glyptodon  and  Schistopleurum,  illustrated  by  six  beautifully  executed 
lithographic  plates. 

New  Publications. 

AciiiARDi,  D.  A.    Mineralogia  della  Toscana.     Vol.  I.    Pisa. 
Bachmann,  p.     Die  Lehre  von  der  Kreistheilung  und  ihre  Beziehung 

zur  2^ahlentheorie.     Leipzig  :  Teubner. 
Baumhauer,  H.     Die  sogenannten  allgemeinen  Eigenschaften  der 

Korper    nach   ihrem    Zusanunenhange    entwickelt.     Hildesheim : 

Gerstenberg. 
Bracciforti,  a.      Dello   Studio  delle   Scienze   fisiche  e   naturali. 

Piacenza :  Marchesotti. 
Bruns,  H.     De  Proprietate  (^uadam  Functionis  Potentials  Corporum 

Homo  Geneorum.    Berolim. 
Darwin,  C.    The  Expression  of  the  Emotions  in  Man  and  Animals. 

Murray. 
Du  Bois-Raymond,   E.      Ueber  die  Grenzen  des  Naturerkennens. 

(Vortrag.)    Leipzig:  Vcit. 
Duhamel,  J.  M.  C.    Des  Methodes  dans  les  Sciences  de  Raisonne- 

ment.    5*  partie.    Paris  :  Gauthier-Villars.- 
Du  MONCEL,  T.     Expos^  des  Applications  de  rflectricite.     Paris  : 

Lacroix. 
Ehrenberg,  C.  G.    Rede  auf  A.  v.  Humboldt.     Berlin :  Oppenheim. 
Feldner,  a.    Die  Ansichten  Sebastian  Franck's  v.  Woerd,  nach  ihrem 

Ursprunge  und  Zusammenhange.     Berlin  :  Calvary. 
Gay  AT,  J.    Etude  sur  les  Corps  etrangers  de  la  Conjonctive  et  de  la 

Com^.    Paris. 
KjERULF,  T.    Om  Skuringmaerker  Glacialformationen  og  Terrasser. 

Christiania. 
Meyer,  L.    Die  modemen  Tbeorien  der  Chemie  und  ihre  Bedeutung 

fiir  die  chemische  Statik.  2.  Auflage.   i.  Hiilfte.    Breslau :  Maruschke 

und  Berendt 
Ofter DINGER,  L.  F.    Ein  Manuscript  Keplers.    Tiibingen :  Fries. 
Salet,  G.    Sur  les  Spectres  des  M^talloides.    Paris :  Gauthier-Villars. 
ScHEiNS,  M.    De  Electro  Veterum  Metallico.    Berolini. 
Stoppani,  a.    Corso  di  Geologia.    Milano. 
Ulrich,  W.    Internationales  Worterbuch  der  Pflanzennamen  in  latei- 

nischer,  deutscher,  englischer  und  franzosischer  Sprache.    Leipzig  : 

Schmidt 
Weber,  A.    Kritik  der  Psychologic  von  Beneke.    Weimar :  Bohlau. 
WiiK,  F.  J.    Om  Skifierformationen  i  Tavastehus  Lan.    Helsingfors. 
WoHLWiLL,  E.    Der  Inquisitionsprozess  des  Galileo  Galilei.    Berlin  : 
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History. 

Calendar  of  the  Clarendon  State  Papers  preserved  in  the  Bodleian 
Library.  Vol.  I.  To  January  1649.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  O.  Ogle, 
M.A.,  and  W.  H.  Bliss,  B.C.L.,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
H.  O.  Coxe,  M.A. 

Fuller's  well-known  definition  of  an  index  as  "  a  necessary 
implement,''  failing  which  the  student  wanders  in  a  threadless 
maze,  is  eminently  appropriate  in  this  useful  and  laborious 
Calendar^  the  first  volume  of  which  is  now  before  us.  The 
masses  of  political  and  social  history  for  which  the  whole 
work  will  supply  the  clue  form  the  famous  collection  gathered 
by  the  royalist  chronicler  of  the  Great  RebelUon  as  materials 
for  that  History.  This  collection  has  arrived  in  several  in- 
stalments ahd  at  various  dates  to  its  final  repository;  the 
first  portion  reaching  the  Bodleian  Libndy  in  1759,  ^hile 
the  last — a  large  and  highly  important  body  of  documents, 
bequeathed  by  Henry  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  in  1753 — 
was  only  received  at  Oxford  in  1866.  Consequently,  the 
three  folios  published  in  1786  by  the  University,  comprising 


a  very  large  selection  from  the  Clarendon  State  Papers  up 
to  that  time  in  its  possession,  include  no  portion  of  its  latest 
acquisition.  The  folio  selection  has,  moreover,  been  now 
long  out  of  print,  so  that  on  all  hands  the  student  will  be 
grateful  to  Messrs.  Ogle  and  Bhss  for  their  compte  rendu  of 
documents  throwing  the  fullest  light  on  so  important  a  period 
of  English  history.  Of  the  three  thousand  papers  here  calen- 
dared, those  employed  by  Hyde  for  his  History ^  with  letters 
both  public  and  private  addressed  to  himself,  are  endorsed 
by  his  own  hand.  Copies  of  his  own  letters  and  the  cor- 
respondence of  his  secretary  Edgeman  form  another  im- 
portant part  of  the  collection,  which  also  includes  many 
holograph  drafts  and  letters  of  Charles  and  his  queen.  The 
papers,  which  cover  the  whole  period  of  Charles'  reign  up  to 
his  execution  in  January  1649,  are  chronologically  arranged, 
and  to  the  outline  of  most  documents  now  in  print  is  affixed 
a  reference  to  the  full  text 

So  far  as  an  opinion  can  be  formed  from  abstracts,  we 
should  say  that,  while  the  broad  facts  both  of  the  progress  of 
the  Civil  War  and  the  personal  history  of  its  chief  actors 
have  been  long  before  the  world,  abundant  matter  rich  in 
details  of  more  or  less  importance  «till  lies  in  manuscript 
This  point  may  be  fairly  illustrated  in  reference  to  the 
historical  masterpiece  wliich  was  the  growth  and  outcome 
of  all  the  gathered  material.  Clarendon  has  in  his  Life  him- 
self sketched  out  for  us  his  tranquil  and  studious  existence 
in  Jersey,  from  the  spring  of  1645  to  that  of  1648,  the 
time  which  saw  that  work  planned  and  its  first  four  books 
written,  but  the  accessories  of  the  picture  remain  to  be 
filled  in  from  his  correspondence  during  that  season  of 
retreat  Writing  to  Lord  Witherington  in  August  1646, 
Hyde  first  announces  that  he  has  '*  prevailed  with  himself 
to  endeavour  the  compiling  a  plain  faithful  narrative  of 
the  proceedings  of  these  ill  years."  On  November  15,  in 
the  same  year,  he  writes  to  Secretary  Nicholas  for  informa- 
tion of  all  kinds  for  the  History^  of  which  he  has  now 
written  about  sixty  sheets,  which,  if  printed,  "  would  exceed 
what  Daniell  hath  written  of  twelve  kings ;  to  what  a  Book 
of  Martyrs  will  the  whole  volume  swell ! "  The  whole  tenor 
of  the  Jersey  correspondence  goes  to  show  that  the  chro- 
nicler of  the  royalist  martyrs  had  no  mind  to  swell  their 
number  in  his  own  person,  presenting  at  the  same  time,  we 
think,  a  noteworthy  example  of  that  proverbial  absorption 
of  mind  induced  by  literary  pursuits.  It  is  pretty  clear  that 
while  Hyde,  in  his  own  "  wonderful  contentment,"  dresses 
the  facts  and  paints  the  characters  of  his  narrative,  the  dis- 
asters of  his  country,  the  ruin  of  his  firiends  and  cause,  even 
the  deadly  peril  of  his  master,  these  things  fall  naturally 
into  the  background  of  his  mind.  Take,  for  instance, 
Hyde's  correspondence  after  the  opening  of  1647,  when  the 
series  of  news-letters  marks  the  progress  of  events  as  hurry- 
ing on  towards  the  scaffold  before  Whitehall,  and  the  king^s 
despatches  Nos.  2400,  24 11,  2461,  breathe  the  language  of 
despair.  How  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  the  stem  reali- 
ties of  the  time  is  the  chancellor's  gossip  over  his  studies 
varied  by  reading  "  ill-books,  such  as  Lilburne's,  Prynne's, 
and  Mr.  Milton  on  Wedlock,"  No.  2488,  his  liberal  informa- 
tion touching  the  progress  of  his  History,  and  eager  quest 
for  materials  from  all  quarters,  mixed  up  with  parenthetical 
forecasts  of  "fine  days  after  the  dismal  storm,"  No.  2658. 
Goethe  polishing  his  verses  at  Weimar  while  French  troops 
harried  Germany  hardly  affords  a  more  striking  spectacle 
of  philosophic  equanimity.  Indications  are  not  wanting 
that  Hyde's  friends,  themselves  out  in  the  storm,  were  at 
issue  with  him  as  to  his  own  hne  of  conduct  They  un- 
reasonably refused  to  accept  that  personal  view  of  it  which, 
formulated  into  the  motto,  Befte  vixit  qui  bene  latuit,  stood 
blazoned  over  his  doorway  in  Castle  Elizabeth.  rM^r^U  r> 
^  Jigitized  by  VbCJOglC 
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them,  the  king  included,  judged  the  chancellor's  retirement 
as  a  secession  from  the  important  trust  committed  to  his 
chaige  in  the  person  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  he  seems 
to  have  been  repeatedly  reproached  for  not  following  him  to 
St -Germain.  Now  here  we  find  copies  of  Hyde*s  answers 
to  the  king  and  others  vindicating  his  conduct ;  but  how 
comes  it  that  the  letters  of  blame  themselves  have  all 
vanished?  We  note  this  fact  as  highly  characteristic  of 
the  man,  and  also  because  a  more  striking  illustration  of  the 
way  in  which  the  chancellor  sifted  his  papers  for  the  eye  of 
posterity  occurs  at  an  earlier  date.  No  part  of  Hyde's  nar- 
rative has  cast  graver  doubts  upon  his  truthfulness  as  an 
historian  than  the  account  of  his  personal  action  in  the 
Long  Parliament  between  the  introduction  of  the  bill  of 
attainder  against  Strafford  and  the  passing  of  the  Grand 
Remonstrance — April-November  1641.  It  is  strongly  sus- 
pected that  Hyde,  though  in  the  History  he  labours  to  create 
the  contrary  impression,  was  a  party  both  to  the  attainder  of 
Strafford  and  to  the  existence  of  the  parliament  indepen- 
dently of  the  king ;  he  also  stands  charged  with  having 
£sUsified  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Grand  Remon- 
strance was  passed.  Now  among  the  despatches  of  those 
months,  not  a  single  document  throwing  light  upon  these 
important  questions  survives  to  be  calendared.  We  offer  no 
comment  upon  their  conspicuous  absence.  The  fact  that 
Strafford's  famous  letter  from  the  Tower,  May  4  (Na  1527), 
appears  endorsed  by  Clarendon's  own  hand  is,  as  Mr.  Ogle 
remarks,  a  strong  piece  of  evidence  in  favour  of  its  genuine- 
ness. 

Among  the  various  series  of  papers  worthy  of  special 
attention,  those  upon  foreign  affairs  running  over  the  years 
1637-40  present,  with  some  exceptions,  fresh  matter.  They 
mark  the  utter  weakness  of  English  intervention  in  the  affair 
of  the  Palatinate,  showing  that  England  under  Charles  had 
in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations  sunk  down  to  the  same  level 
of  insignificance  to  which  fifty  years  later  Spain  had  fallen. 
Among  new  materials  illustrative  of  negotiations  in  behalf 
of  the  royal  cause  carried  on  in  Ireland,  the  most  important 
are  letters  from  Charles  to  Ormond,  written  in  1645-6, 
which  seem  likely,  if  fully  examined,  to  throw  additional 
light  on  the  secret  dealings  with  the  Council  of  Kilkenny, 
entrusted  by  the  king  to  Glamorgan.  To  the  same  date 
belong  despatches,  mostly  not  yet  printed,  detailing  the 
movements  of  the  army  of  the  West,  and  amply  illustrating 
the  disorganization,  rapine,  and  confusion  upon  which  the 
royalist  historian  dwells  with  mournful  emphasis.  As 
specimens  of  single  documents  deserving  particular  notice, 
Nos.  1764,  2887,  2978  may  be  cited.  The  first  of  these, 
in  the  same  handwriting  as  a  paper  endorsed  by  Hyde,  "  Sir 
Hugh  Cholmeley's  Memorials,"  gives  a  minute  account  of  the 
batde  of  Marston  Moor ;  the  second,  partly  printed  in  the 
Clarendon  State  Papers,  is  Lord  Byron's  history  of  his  pro- 
ceedings in  Cheshire  and  Anglesea,  February-Septemberi648. 
Judging  from  the  abstract,  Byron's  narrative  is  important 
enough  to  raise  surprise  at  the  very  slight  use  of  it  made  in 
the  History.  The  main  point  of  interest  in  the  outline  given 
by  Mr.  Bliss  lies  in  reiterated  charges  of  active  disloyalty 
brought  by  the  royalist  genetal  against  Williams,  Archbishop 
of  York.  Ever3rthing  tending  to  throw  light  upon  the 
character  of  that  able  but  unscrupulous  prelate  deserves  to 
be  made  public.  But  the  charge  is  entirely  passed  over  by 
Clarendon ;  did  he  himself  disbelieve  Byron's  statements,  or 
was  he  unwilling  to  tarnish  an  archiepiscopal  reputation? 
No.  2978  is  a  narrative  of  the  surprise  of  Pomfret  Castle  in 
1648,  and  the  subsequent  action  of  the  royalist  garrison  up 
to  the  retaking  of  the  castle  by  Cromwell  after  his  return 
firom  Scotland.  This  paper,  drawn  up  after  the  king's  death 
"by  one  of  tliose  concerned  in  the  despatch  of  Rainsborough," 


is  noted  by  Mr.  BUss  as  differing  in  many  particulars  from 
Hyde's  version  cf  this  episode  of  the  war ;  the  abstract  ts^ 
however,  too  meagre  for  paiiposes  of  comparison.  And 
lastly,  we  should  much  like  to  see  in  print  the  full  text  of 
the  letters  of  intelligence,  a  most  valuable  seiiesi  during  the 
years  1647-8. 

Calendared  as  addenda  are  above  three  hundred  copies 
of  letters  addressed  by  Queen  Ehzabeth  to  foreign  princes 
during  the  early  years  of  her  reign.  These  despatches, 
which  have  not  been  used  by  Mr.  Froude,  will  doubtless 
well  repay  examination.  EHzabeth's  letter  to  Gustavus  of 
Sweden,  declining  marriage  with  his  son  on  the  score  that 
"  God  has  filled  her  heart  with  the  joys  of  celibacy ; "  those 
to  Italian  princes  pressing  for  payment  of  moneys  due ;  a 
warning  to  Mac  *Art  More  that,  "  next  to  the  service  of  God, 
nothing  is  of  more  consequence  than  obedience  to  the 
prince ; "  her  resolution,  expressed  to  Lutheran  sovereigns, 
that,  "in  spite  of  the  devil,"  the  creed  of  her  Anglican 
Church  shall  be  conformed  to  the  Augsburg  Confession — may 
be  quoted  as  characteristic  of  the  daughter  of  Henry  VHI. 
Lastly,  the  appendices  contain  despatches  touching  the 
marriage  of  Charles  I.  and  the  love-letters  which  passed 
between  him  and  Henrietta  Maria,  the  latter  printed  in  full. 
Mere  stereotype  complaisances  <rf  royal  courtship,  these 
holographs  owe  their  chief  interest  to  the  dramatic  contrast 
they  oppose  to  the  correspondence  of  the  wedded  pair 
during  the  last  years  of  the  king's  life — ^letters  where  the  wife 
shows  herself  a  dangerous  partner  in  the  losing  game,  and 
the  husband  lays  bare  without  stint  those  deep  defects  of 
character  for  which  he  paid  forfeit  with  both  crown  and  life. 

George  Waring. 


History  of  Old  Rhaetia.  \Das  alu  Radien^  staatlich  und  kultiir- 
historisch  dargesLellt  von  Dr.  P,  C.  Planta.  (Hierzu  zwei  Tafcln.)  j 
Berlin :  Weidmann. 

Tins  work  has  been  a  labour  of  love  to  Dr.  Flanta,  who 
dedicates  it  to  the  Swiss  cantons  of  the  Orisons  and  St.  Gall, 
as  being  parts  of  the  ancient  Rhaetia,  He  collects  all  that 
is  known  of  Rhaetia  from  the  pre- Roman  times,  down  to 
the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  Germans,  its  civil 
division  into  6rai/s,  and  its  ecclesiastical  organization  as 
connected  with  the  bishopric  of  Chur.  The  appendices 
contain  an  excellent  map,  together  with  the  necessary  ex- 
tracts from  the  Pcutinger  table  (of  which  a  facsimile  is  given), 
the  Antonine  Itinerary,  and  the  Notitia  Dignitatum;  Bishop 
Tello's  will  (a.d.  766) ;  a  diploma  of  Charlemagne,  appoint- 
ing Bishop  Constantius  "Rector  of  Rhaetia,"  and  so  his 
successors  "  ex  nostro  permisso  et  volontate  cum  electione 
plebis" ;  Bishop  Remedius'  Penal  Code ;  the  Lex  Rornana 
Curiensis;  a  diploma  of  Louis  the  Pious  in  831,  exempting 
the  possessions  of  the  church  of  Chur  from  civil  jurisdiction 
or  taxation ;  and  a  Rent-roll  of  the  church  in  the  eleventh 
century.  The  latter  part  of  the  book  is  satisfectory,  the 
materials  being  more  abundant.  Of  the  early  history  of 
Rhaetia,  however,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  we  know  next  to 
nothing,  and  our  author  has  to  fill  up  his  sketch  as  he  can. 
Thus,  as  he  thinks  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Alps  were 
occupied  by  Kelts,  he  gives  an  account  of  Keltic  customs 
and  religion  in  general,  as  being  presumably  true  of  the 
Rhaetian  Kelts  also.  We  have  no  objection  to  the  account, 
except  that  it  has  no  peculiar  application  to  Rhaetia.  The 
description  of  the  Etruscan  inhabitants  in  the  southern 
valleys  has  to  be  filled  up  in  a  similar  manner.  As  to  the 
name  Rhaeti,  which  occurs  first  in  Polybius  as  *PatTo4  our 
author  acquiesces  in  the  derivation  given  by  Theodoric,  the 
Gothic  king,  that  it  comes  from  the  Latin  word  "retia" 
(nets),  because  the  c^^'^^n^j^Sj^jl^^s^c^^^j^^  of 
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valleys,  which  '^  contra  feras  et  agrestissimas  gentes  velut 
quaedain  plagarum  obstacula  disponisntur.^  But  with  all 
oar  respect  for  King  Theodoric,  as  tribes  generally  give 
names  to  countries,  and  not  vice  versa,  we  can  hardly  derive 
the  name  of  an  Etruscan  or  Keltic  tribe  from  a  metaphorical 
use  of  a  Latin  word,  not  to  mention  other  obvious  difficulties. 
Our  information  as  to  the  various  Rhaetian  clans  really 
depends  on  Augustus'  triumphal  inscription  at  Turbia,  near 
Nice  (Pliny,  iii.  30,  enumerates  the  names  c^the  Alpine  tribes 
in  accordance  with  it),  which  gives  a  list  of  them  from  east 
to  west  Some  of  the  names  still  survive,  e.g.  the  Camuni 
must  have  lived  in  the  Val  Camonica.  Strabo  and  Ptolemy 
supply  some  help,  and  there  was  fortimately  found  in  the 
South  Tyrol  in  1869  ^  bronze  tablet  containing  an  edict  of 
the  Emperor  Claudius  in  a.d.  46,  relating  to  four  Rhaetian 
communities,  two  of  which  are  the  Anauni  (in  the  Nonthal), 
and  the  Bei^galei,  whose  name  survives  in  a  valley  opening 
out  towards  Quavenna.  In  £Eict,  inscriptions  are  our  main 
resource  for  provincial  history  under  the  Empire,  as  may  be 
at  once  seen  from  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Berlin  Corpus 
Inscriptwfium^  just  published  by  Mommsen,  which  contains 
the  inscriptions  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  including  those  of  Trent 
and  other  Rhaetian  districts  on  the  south  of  the  Alps.  Dr. 
Planta  is  a  little  grieved  at  finding  so  little  mention  of  his 
favourite  Chur,  the  original  name  of  which  can  only  be 
guessed  at.  The  account  of  the  organization  of  a  Roman 
province  is  well  arranged.  Of  course  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  is  obscure,  but  Dr.  Planta  does  not  like  the 
legend  which  assigns  the  foundation  of  the  bishopric  of  Chur 
to  the  &mous  British  king  Lucius,  who  was  martyred  there 
A.D.  178,  and  has  a  special  commemoration  in  the  service- 
books  of  the  Eccksia  Curiensis  (the  early  printed  copies  of 
which  are  rare,  but  there  are  several  in  England).  King 
Lucius*  body  was  stolen  from  the  cathedral  in  821  by  a 
Count  Roderic,  as  the  Bishop  complains  in  a  letter  to  the 
Emperor  Loms  the  Pious.  The  first  real  historical  trace  of 
the  bishopric  occurs  in  452,  when  the  Bishop  of  Como  signed 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  for  himself  and  "  for 
his  absent  brother  Asimo,  bishop  of  Chur."  The  bishops 
played  an  important  part  even  after  the  German  counts  took 
the  lead  and  the  Ga«-constitution  had  been  introduced. 
The  name  Vinstgau,  in  the  valley  of  the  Adige,  curiously 
preserves  the  memory  of  the  early  tribe  of  the  Venostes, 
mentioned  in  the  Turbia  inscription,  and  of  the  German 
constitution  of  Rhaetia  in  Charlemagne's  time.  Dr.  Planta's 
book  possesses  more  than  a  local  interest ;  it  gives  an  excel- 
lent account  of  the  process  of  fusion  between  the  Roman 
and  Teutonic  elements  of  modem  Europe. 

C.  W.  BOASE. 

Oiigines  de  I'Allemagne  et  de  TEmpire  germanique.    Far  Jules 
Zeller,  ancien  Recteur  de  Strasbourg.    Paris  :  Didier. 

The  words,  "  ancien  Recteur  de  Strasbourg,"  give  the  key 
to  this  work,  which  embodies  the  grief  of  France  at  the  loss 
of  Lorraine  and  Alsace.  Of  course  there  is  a  long  preface 
against  Bismarck,  and  the  author  takes  particular  delight  in 
quoting  passages  of  ancient  authors  which  describe  the 
Germans  as  fond  of  invadmg  and  plundering  their  neigh< 
hours,  e.g.  Caesar,  iv.  13,  "  latrocinia  nullam  infamiam  habent 
quae  extra  fines  dvitatis  fiunt."  The  ancient  Gauls,  it  must 
be  inferred,  always  stayed  quietly  at  home,  and  did  not 
plunder  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor.  The  spirit  of  the 
book  is  lamentable,  and  can  only  be  excused  by  the  soreness 
of  defeat,  and  by  the  ungenerous  conduct  of  the  German 
literati.  Thus  during  the  si^e  of  Paris,  Mommsen  wrote 
an  account  of  the  siege  of  Rome  by  the  Goths,  describing 
the  cowardly  multitude  sheltered  behind  the  walls ;  and  how 


the  government  offered  any  amount  of  money  for  peace,  but 
vaunted  that  they  would  not  surrender  an  inch  of  territory, 
aad  so  on.  The  geographical  sketch  of  Germany,  iUustrated 
by  a  BQcap,  is  the  best  part  of  Zeller's  book,  which  goes  down 
to  Charlemagne's  rime,  being  only  the  first  volume  of  an 
extensive  work.  We  must  hope  that  by  the  time  the  second 
volume  appears,  the  author  will  have  adopted  something 
Biore  of  the  tone  that  befits  a  historiaiu        C.  W.  Bqase. 


Contents  o/t/ie  yournals. 

06tt.  g«ldirte  Anaaigon,  September  18  and  25i*~Liebrecht  hos- 
artides  on  the  Turkish  tribes  in  South  Siberia,  and  the  Polynesian 
tribes  in  the  Pacific,  showing  what  portions  of  their  customs  and  legends 
recur  elsewhere,  and  form  part  of  the  common  stock  of  the  early 
human  race,  and  so  throw  light  on  some  customs  and  legends  of  Europe. 
The  early  religious  rites  are  especially  instructive,  and  may  be  com- 

pained  with  much   in  Tyler's  book. October  2.— Geiger  reviews 

Knaake's  jfa/irlnkhcr  des  deutscJun  Reichs  und  dfr  daitschcn  Kirchc  im 
Zeitalter  der  Reformation  unfavourably. — Perlbach  calls  attention  to  the 
real  sources  of  the  history  of  the  Teutonic  Order. — ^Blufame  gives  an 

account  of  the  Vatican  and  Paris  MSS.  of  the  Visigothic  liw. 

October  16.— Ewald  reviews  Wuttke's  exoellent  GeschichU  der  Schrifl 
uttd  dcs  Schriftthums :  and  Kraut  analyses  the  contents  of  the  archives 
of  Liineburg. 

New  Publications. 

FoNTES  Rerum  Bohemicarum.    Tom.  I.    Vitae  Sanctorum.  Fasc.  3. 

Prag  :  Gregr  u.  Dattel. 
GeiIlach,  F.  D.    Griechischer  Einfluss  in  Rom  im  fiinften  Jahrhundert 

der  Stadt     Basel  :  Schneider. 
Ihnk,  W.     Romische  Geschichte.    3.  Band  :  Die  aussere  Geschichte 

bis  zum  Falle  von  Numantia.    Leipzig  :  Engelmann. 
Kayser,  F.     Ueber  das  Leben  und  die  Schriften  des  heiligen  Nicetius, 

Erzbischofs  von  Trier.    Trier  :  Lintz. 
Krebs,  J.     Christian  von  Anhalt  und  die  kurpfalzische  Politik  am 

Beginn  des  dreissigjahrigen  Krieges.    Leipzig  :  Duncker  u.  Humblot. 
MiR.\TORi,  L.  A.     Scritti  inediti.    Milano :  Langner. 
PUNTSCHART,  V.    Die  Entwicklung  des  grundgesetzlichen  Civilrechts 

der  Romer.     1.  Abth.     Erlangen  :  Deichert. 
Regesta  DiPLOMATiCA  nec  non  Epistolaria  Bohemiae  et  Moraviae. 

Pars  II.     Annorum  1253-1310.     VoL  L    Prag  :  Gr^  u.  Dattel. 
Rilliet,  a.    Der  Ursprung  der  schweizerischen  Eidgenossenschaft. 

Geschichte  und  Sage.    Aarau  :  Sauerliinder. 
Springer,  A.     Friedrich  Christoph  Dahlmann.     Leipzig  :  Hirzel. 
Staatsarchiv,   Das.      Sammlung    der    ofHciellen  Actenstiicke   zur 

Geschichte  der  Gegcnwart.   Begriindet  v.  Aegidi  u.  Klaahold.   Hrsg. 

V.  H.  von  Kremer-Auenrode  u.  F.  \Yarthmann.   22.  Bd.  i.  u.  2.  Heft. 

Leipzig  :  Duncker  u.  Humblot. 
AVailly,  N.  de.    LaConauete  de  Constantinople  par  GcofTroi  de  Villc 
Hardouin.     Paris  :  Didot. 


Philology. 

A  Critical  Bnqiiiry  into  the  Bases  of  the  Decipherment  of  the 

ABSyrian  Inacriptions.  [Z>/V  assyrisch-babylonischen  Kcilinschriften. 

KrUischc  Unterstichung  der  Grmidlagen  ihrer  Efitziffenmg.]     By 

Dr.  Eberhard  Schrader.    Leipzig  :  Brockhaus. 
The  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the  Old  Testament.    [Die  Keil- 

imchriften  und  das  Altc  TestamenL]     By  the   Same.     Giessen  ; 

Ricker. 

While  the  study  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  has  long  been 
attracting  a  considerable  body  of  workers  in  France  and 
England,  Germany,  the  home  of  Grotefend  and  Lassen,  has 
been  more  or  less  content  to  look  on.  This,  however,  can 
no  longer  be  said  to  be  the  case.  Professor  Schrader, 
already  well  known  to  Assyrian  scholars  by  his  papers  in 
the  Zeitschrift  der  deutschen  morgmldtidischen  Gesellschaft, 
the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  and  elsewhere,  has  now  offered 
a  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  monu- 
ments and  ■  their  language  in  the  two  works  before  us. 
The  first  of  these  may  be  called  an  Apolog}'  ^/^^fA 
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decipherment  It  is  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  method 
employed,  and  a  critical  testing  of  its  results.  The  first  part 
reviews  the  several  means  of  assistance  which  have  been  at 
the  disposal  of  the  decipherers,  beginning  with  the  trilingual 
inscriptions  of  Persia,  and  going  on  to  die  variant  readings 
furnished  by  parallel  texts,  and  the  invaluable  aid  as  well  as 
verification  afforded  by  the  philological  tablets  of  Assur-bani- 
pal.  Specimens  of  these  are  given,  and  a  syllabary  is  made 
out  from  the  native  records  themselves.  The  section  con- 
cludes with  the  help  fiimished  by  the  sculptures  which 
accompany  the  inscriptions,  by  the  tradition  of  ancient 
history,  and  by  the  philological  laws  which  determine  the 
reading  of  a  word.  Next  follows  a  thorough-going  ex- 
position of  the  Assyrian  syllabary  and  ideographs,  controlled 
by  reference  to  the  Achaemenian  monuments,  and  the  proof 
and  explanation  of  the  polyphony  of  the  characters.  This 
is  supplemented  by  an  admirable  excursus  on  the  difficult 
subject  of  the  proper  names ;  and  the  whole  finishes  with 
the  bilingual  (Assyrian  and  Phoenician)  legends  which 
decisively  confirm  the  decipherment  as  before  set  forth. 

The  second  part  consists  of  a  full  and  excellent  account 
of  the  language  (on  the  basis  of  the  Persian  inscriptions), 
upon  its  lexical,  phonological,  and  grammatical  side ;  from 
which  its  thoroughly  Semitic  character  is  made  apparent  to 
everyone.  The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  pre- 
ceding portion  of  the  work  are  well  put,  and  the  Assyrian 
text  of  the  Achaemenian  inscriptions  with  a  translation  is 
appended. 

The  author  must  be  congratulated  upon  the  clearness, 
pertinency,  and  exhaustiveness  with  which  he  has  completed 
his  task.  Rational  scepticism  will  henceforth  be  impossible, 
while  the  accuracy  and  acuteness  displayed  in  the  gram- 
matical part  of  the  work  will  be  particularly  welcome  to  the 
scholar.  The  section  on  the  numerals  must  be  more 
especially  noted,  in  which  the  formation  of  the  decades  is 
admirably  explained  and  compared  with  the  Aethiopic ;  and 
the  section  on  the  pronouns  is  equally  good.  The  expla- 
nation of  the  obscure  maUty  **  as  many  as,"  from  M^D  is 
undoubtedly  right,  in  place  of  the  one  suggested  in  my 
Grammar  ;  but  the  attractive  reference  of  the  enclitic  ma  or 
va  to  the  wow  consecutivum  can  hardly  be  maintained  in 
the  face  of  a  phrase  like  ina  sanat-ma  siatiy  "  in  this  very 
year"  {IV.  A.  I,  iil  8,  75).  In  the  verb,  Dr.  Schrader  and 
myself  are  at  variance  as  regards  the  explanation  of  certain 
forms,  though  not  as  regards  their  meaning.  The  double 
letter  of  what  I  hold  to  be  a  Kal  present  is  not  formative, 
but  merely  marks  the  accent  of  the  preceding  vowel,  exem- 
plifying one  of  the  obscurities  of  the  Assyrian  system  of 
writing.  The  tense  is  exactly  parallel  with  the  Aethiopic 
yend^^er^  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Dr.  Schrader  can  over- 
look the  evidence  of  the  syllabary  he  has  printed  in  pp.  20- 
24,  where  the  Pael  ipiQsent  junaccar  answers  to  the  Accadian 
in-kurrif  and  the  Pael  aorist  yunaccir  to  the  Accadian  /«- 
kur^  just  as  the  Kal  present  isaccin  answers  to  in-garri,  and 
the  Kal  aorist  iscun  to  in-gar.  The  permansive  of  Dr. 
Hincks  is  the  perfect  of  the  cognate  dialects,  the  name  being 
adopted  only  because  that  of  the  perfect  had  been  set  apart 
for  another  purpose,  and  I  cannot  understand  how  Dr. 
Schrader  can  explain  such  forms  as  pupuia  rabacu^  acala 
dabsacu^  "crops  I  increase,  com  I  mature"  {W.  A,  I.  ii.  60, 
14),  otherwise  than  as  verbs.  Indeed  he  seems  himself  to 
admit  this  in  note  3,  p.  266. 

The  second  work  (already  noticed  in  the  Academy,  vol.  iii. 
p.  380)  will  be  of  especial  service  to  the  student  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  evidence  of  the  monuments  is  given  in 
ftill  wherever  it  elucidates  a  Biblical  passage,  and  the  various 
historical  questions  that  incidentally  arise  are  discussed  at 
sufficient  length.     The  paragraph  on  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  11-14 


may  be  particularly  recommended.     The  glossary  at  the  end 
of  the  volume  will  be  found  useful,  and  the  chronologist  wUl 
be  grateful  for  the  appendix,  in  which  all  that  we  possess  at 
present  of  the  Assyrian  canon  is  given  in  full     The  argu- 
ments urged  against  Dr.  Oppert's  theory  of  a  break  of  forty- 
seven  years  in  the  canon  leave  nothing  to  be  added.     Per- 
haps it  would  have  been  better  had  the  author  deferred 
annotating  the  book  of  Genesis  until  we  have  a  more  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the    bilingual  tablets  and    the    proto- 
Chaldaean  legends.     Some  of  his  combinations  in  this  part 
of  the  work  are  certainly  not  right     Thus,  whatever  may 
be  the  explanation  of  Shinar^  it  cannot  be  compared  with 
mat curra,  "the  land  of  the  east"  (like  im  curra,  "the  east 
wind,"  or  mat  martu,  "land  of  the  west"),  which  almost 
always  is  preceded  by  khar-sak^  "  mountain"  (as  in  W.A,L 
ii.  19,  2,  45),  in  contradistinction  to  "the  plain"  of  the 
Bible,  while  mat  {ma  -h  da)  is  "  country,"  never  "  city."     I 
am  glad  to  find  that  Dr.  Schrader  has  independently  come 
to  the  opinion  that  the  Biblical  compiler  in  2  Kings  xviiL 
xix.  has  confused  together  two  distinct  invasions  of  Judaea, 
one  by  Sargon,  circa  B.C.  710,  and  one  by  Sennacherib,  in 
701.     Indeed,  this  is  rendered  certain  by  the  reference 
(xviiL  34,  xix.  13)  to  Samaria,  Hamath,  and  Arpad,  the  con- 
quest of  which  was  due  to  Sargon.     Isaiah  x.  belongs,  I 
believe,  to  the  campaign  of  the  latter  king  (see  verses  9,  11); 
in  this  way  we  may  explain  the  representation  of  the  Assyrian 
expedition  as  coming  from  the  north-east  instead  of  from 
Lachish  on  the  soudi-wesL     The  ideal  picture  which  the 
prophet  has  been  supposed  to  be  drawing  scarcely  suits  one 
who  was  4speaking  to  contemporaries  in  the  midst  of  a 
national  crisis.     Possibly  chapter  xxil  also  refers  to  the  same 
period,  but  it  may  relate  to  the  earlier  attack  upon  Gaza 
after  the  capture  of  Samaria  by  Sargon.     But  this,  with  much 
else,  we  may  expect  to  be  cleared  up  by  further  acquaintance 
with  the  inscriptions ;  and  Dr.  Schrader  deserves  thanks  for 
breaking  ground  in  this  department  of  study,  and  setting  the 
results  lutherto  obtained  before  the  general  reader. 

A,  H.  Sayce. 


A.  Eberhard'8  Fabulae  Romanenses.    Vol.  I. :  Syutipas  et  Vitae 
AesopL    Lipsiae :  Teubner. 

The  first  volume  of  M.  Eberhard's  edition  of  what  he  calls 
Fabulae  Romanenses — containing  a  reprint  (with  critical 
apparatus)  of  the  previously  known  text  of  the  mediaeval 
tale  of  Syntipas  (/.  e,  the  Greek  version  of  the  well-known 
tale  of  the  Seven  Wise  Masters^  for  the  English  versions  ot 
which  see  F.  J.  Furnivall's  work  on  Captain  Cox,  his  Balletds 
and  Books y  Ballad  Society,  187 1,  p.  Ivii,  sq,)y  with  an  earlier 
text  of  the  same  now  first  edited,  and  a  collection  of  the 
amusing  Lives  of  Aesopus  composed  in  the  middle  a^es — 
will  no  doubt  be  welcome  to  every  lover  of  this  kind  ot 
literature,  and  may,  we  hope,  contribute  to  increase  the 
number  of  the  readers  of  these  attractive  compositions. 
The  earlier  version  of  Syntipas,  now  first  published  by  M. 
Eberhard,  is  not  quite  complete,  but  much  superior  to  the 
later  text  in  point  of  style.  But  precisely  on  account  of  its 
corrupt  diction  and  macaronic  mixture  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dem Greek,  we  prefer  the  version  in  which  we  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  tale,  and  which  we  then  knew  only  in 
Boissonade's  pretty,  but  now  scarce,  edition — Paris,  1828. 
In  the  earlier  version  we  have  met  with  very  few  passages 
still  in  want  of  correction ;  we  may,  however,  mention  p.  1 5 1, 
25,  where  i^ctro  should  no  doubt  be  changed  into  ittcito. 
In  the  later  version  we  would  suggest,  p.  7,  17,  IXicOTTtis 
instead  of  IXicovrcs  of  the  MSS.  and  lAxoirwv  of  M.  Eberhard  ; 
p.  9,  5,  €0)9  ofi  TO  ^yov  .  .  .  hfickii^pwsrj^  instead  of  ^Kff'XijpaKTCc^ 
which  does  not  suit  the  grammatiod  ImhU^/^QW^r; 
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cf.  p.  36,  15  ;  p.  59,  13,  and  especially  p.  134,  12,  where  the 
editor  seems  to  have  become  aware  of  this  peculiar  use  of 
the  subjunctive — though  somewhat  late — at  the  end  of  his 
work.  We  would  here  observe  (without  censuring  the  editor 
too  severely  for  this  shortcoming)  that  we  can  frequently  trace 
his  own  progress  in  the  course  of  his  work,  and  watch  his 
familiarity  with  the  diction  and  style  of  his  author  increasing 
with  almost  every  sheet.  This  causes  in  parts  the  semblance 
of  haste,  but  does  not  on  the  whole  injure  the  solid  character 
of  the  book.  The  editor  observes  on  p.  14,  23,  "  vvkj  i.  e,  ws. 
Corais  Stox-  avroox-  ante  Aelianum  ^  n.  2  " ;  but  this  gram- 
matical note  ought  to  have  been  made  on  the  very  first  page, 
1.  l3*(Sti7y^ts  .  .  wais  rrfv  .  .  8ta)8oX^  Karco-Kcvocrev  17  fjirp-pvia 
aurov).  Boissonade's  learned  notes  might  occasionally  have 
been  turned  to  better  use :  e,g,  on  p.  2,  13,  Boissonade  pro- 
perly observes  (p.  172  of  his  ed.)  the  novel  use  of  xpo^^osas 
"  year,"  which  js  there  very  conspicuous  on  account  of  the 
preceding  cny;  but  M.  Eberhard  passes  it  over,  and  not 
before  p.  91,  15,  do  we  find  a  brief  note  on  this  peculiarity. 
(See  also  p.  xi.)  On  p.  23,  20,  aim  koX  Kdra)  <nxrrp€^a%  the 
editor  observes,  "  ai/w  Kal  Karw  quoquoversus  e  sermone  uol- 
gari  desumium  uidetur^^ ;  but  why  does  he  not  simply  quote 
Plato,  Thcaet  153  D,,  to  Xcyo/x€vov  (i.e.  the  proverbial  ex- 
pression) ayo)  ^(iTw  iroKTa,  "  all  is  topsy-turvy,"  for  which  Plato 
also  says,  oi^o)  Kal  Karco,  and  which  occurs  more  than  once  in 
Attic  writers  (e.g.  Eur.  Bacch.  7 §2),  as  the  dictionaries  may 
easily  show  ?  Beck  in  his  index  says,  *'  formulam  avio  re  koI 
KctTci)  invenies  etiam  SuppL  689,  Bcuch.  740  et  752.  Here. 
^'  95 3>  ct  Piritk.  fr.  vii.  3,  et  sine  copula  ai'w  Karw,  Iph. 
T.  282,  Bacch.  349  et  602,  Here.  F.  1307  et  El.  802";  in 
the  same  way  compare  Meineke's  index,  p.  587,  of  his  first 
edition  of  Menander  and  Philemon.  Last  of  all,  Coraes 
(whom  M.  Eberhard  delights  in  quoting)  mentions  the 
popular  use  of  avo)  Kara)  in  his  commentary  on  Isocrates, 
p.  179.  See  also  Kriiger's  Grammar^  §  59,  i,  2.  We  may 
also  compare  the  Latin  sursum  deorsuniy  Ter.  Eun.  278. 
It  would  thus  appear  that  even  the  well-known  use  of  the 
Latin  videtur  is  rather  out  of  place  when  speaking  of  a 
phrase  so  thoroughly  Greek  in  all  periods  as  ai/w  (Kal)  Karw. 
Again,  p.  54,  12,  ov8a/xa)$  yap  8wa/jiat  ivOv/irjOrjvaiy  we  have 
€y$vfi€ia-$ai  in  the  modem  sense,  "  to  remember,"  though  the 
editor  passes  it  sieco  pede.  In  the  same  way  we  imagine 
that  the  peculiar  use  of  ok/x^  ouk  hypprravo^  p.  92,  20,  would 
have  been  worth  a  note,  confirming  as  it  does  Coraes*  deri- 
vation of  the  modem  oko/xi;  (or  oko^i),  IIpoSp.  *EAA.  Bi)3X.  /xi/' : 
cf.  also  Lobeck  on  Phrynichus,  p.  123.  We  should  also 
have  thought  7rapprj<riai€<rOai,  p.  130, 16,  deserving  of  a  note : 
see  Coraes  on  Isocrates,  p.  122.  We  might  point  out  other 
passages  in  which  a  note  would  have  been  of  use,  and  for 
which  space  might  easily  have  been  gained  by  omitting  such 
trivial  observations  as  those  on  dyairovo-i  and  other  common 
peculiarities  of  modern  Greek,  for  which  it  would  have  been 
much  wiser  to  quote  Mullach's  excellent  Grawmar  of  Vulgar 
Greek  than  to  refer  to  the  rare  editions  of  Coraes*  books ; 
and  likewise  numerous  readings,  which  are  really  of  no 
importance  at  all,  and  occur  again  and  again  in  all  late 
Greek  MSS.,  might  have  been  omitted.  But  to  return  to 
our  text,  we  would  further  suggest,  p.  15,  2,  dKovrwr^etcrav 
(cf.  p.  30,  7)  ;  p.  34,  26,  perhaps  ti/v  yuvoiKCcav  \Lop^y\v  KOLpre- 
prj<r<o,  "  I  will  bear  a  woman's  shape ;"  p.  35,  13,  we  should 
certainly  read  iioyKiofiimfj^  (cf.  lyyoorpw/xcVos,  1.  19),  or,  if 
the  correct  form  should  be  preferred,  ^foiyKcu/xcnys ;  p.  39,  23, 
perhaps  S  Af  alrrjay^  fiov,  as  ABV  have  /xot ;  p.  55,  24,  pro- 
bably inrtpxop-^i^  \  p.  63,  17,  Tt  oAAo  seems  to  be  quite 
correct  (the  sense  is  "  I  shall  not  dare  to  give  the  king  a 
different  account  [from  what  his  son  will  no  doubt  tell  him]")  -, 
p.  83,  2 1,  doubtless  oXws  instead  of  w?  ABV,  k^  Eberhard ; 
86,  14,  certainly  <rvi'a»8ais ;  105,  5,  cr/xtf ok  would  be  a  better 


accentuation  ;  p.  114,  7,  certainly  orwrep  (cf.  120, 7  ;  141, 15)  ; 
p.  95,  II,  M.  Eberhard  is  right  in  keeping  /xi/vowi  of  the 
MSS.  in  preference  to  Boissonade's  conjecture,  p,rjvvowTi,  as 
the  analogous  form  /iiyvct  occurs  in  Florios,  v.  921  (in  my 
Med.  Greek  Texts).  The  diction  of  this  work  offers  many 
interesting  peculiarities  :  e.g.  the  words  woXvf cupo?  =  iroXv/x^ 
Xai'o9,'ioo,  12  ;  Xovrpa/>io9  or  Xjovrpaprj^y  P-  37»  which  is  then 
replaced  by  the  classic  /SoXavcvs,  38,  2.  In  the  same  manner 
iroprdprf^,  1 1 5,  21,  s^. 

The  first  Fita  Aesopi  has  justly  been  joined  to  Syniipas 
by  the  editor,  the  general  character  of  both  compositions 
being  quite  identical,  and  one  and  the  same  story  even 
occurring  in  both.  The  diction  is  here  as  good  as  may  be 
fairly  expected  in  the  thirteenth  century,  though  sometimes 
we  meet  with  strange  expressions ;  e.g.  the  late  word  irp6a- 
hopua.,  243,  7  (which  is  not  given  in  Sophocles'  Dictionary  of 
Byzantine  Greek).  P.  232,  10,  we  fancy  that  we  discern  a 
disguised  iambic  sentence  : — 

We  shall  be  glad  to  see  M.  Eberhard's  second  volume ;  and 
hope  that  his  "  Index,"  to  which  he  refers  more  than  once  in 
the  present  volume,  will  contain  many  such  accurate  and 
learned  observations  as  we  should  expect  from  the  editor 
of  the  Philogelos.  W.  Wa(;ner. 


Intelligence. 

The  last  number  of  Messrs.  Teubner's  Mittheilungett  contains  an 
elaborate  article,  by  L.  MUller,  on  Quicherat's  edition  of  Nonius, 
which  was  also  recently  reviewed  in  our  columns.  From  L.  M tiller's 
showing  it  appears  that  the  new  edition  is  by  no  means  "  up  to  the 
mark,"  and  that  very  little  has  been  done  in  it  towards  settling  the 
numerous  questions  unfortunately  connected  with  this  most  foolish  of 
all  Latin  grammarians,  who,  however,  happens  also  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  in  his  bearing  upon  earlier  Latin  literature  and  language. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  see  L.  Miiller's  new  edition.  Generally  speaking, 
modesty  is  not  the  fault  of  M.  MUller,  but  in  the  present  instance  we 
are  fully  prepared  to  accept  his  statements  as  corresponding  to  truth. 
We  are  also  pleased  to  learn  that  his  long  meditated  edition  of  Lucilius 
is  about  to  be  issued. 

The  same  number  of  the  Miitheilungen  contains  articles  on  a  forth- 
coming edition  of  Galenus*  work,  De  Hippocratis  et  Platonis  Placitit^  by 
Iwan  M  tiller,  of  Erlangen  ;  a  new  critical  edition  of  Euripides'  Medea, 
by  R.  Prinz,  in  which  trustworthy  collations  of  the  MSS.  will  be  given 
for  the  first  time  ;  and  on  an  edition  of  Juvenal  with  German  notes,  by 
Dr.  Weidner.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Mayor's  excellent  edition  will  not 
remain  neglected  by  Dr.  Weidner,  though  the  fact  that  he  overlooked 
Professor  Conington*s  edition  in  his  commentary  on  part  of  the  Aeneid 
does  not  speak  highly  for  his  acquaintance  with  English  publications. 
An  etymological  dictionary  of  the  Latin  language,  by  Dr.  Alois  Vanicek, 
is  likewise  advertised. 

The  seventh  volume  of  August  Bockh's  Minor  Writings  (containing 
his  critical  articles)  has  just  been  published.  This  edition  is  now 
complete,  with  the  exception  of  the  fourth  volume,  which  is  promised 
to  follow  shortly. 

The  first  part  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Acta  Societatis  Philologae 
Lipsietisis,  edited  by  F.  Ritschl,  contains  Lectiones  Stobenses,  by  O. 
Hense  ;  excellent  Quaestiones  Onomatologieae,  by  O.  Sievers  ;  a  some- 
what lengthy  and  pretentious,  but  satisfactory,  treatise,  De  Ac  to  rum  in 
Fabulis  Terentianis  numero  et  distributione,  by  C.  Steffen;  and  Quaes- 
tiones Eratostheniccu,  by  L.  Mendelssohn. 

We  understand  that  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  Mr.  Paley's  Pre- 
pertius  is  about  to  be  published  shortly. 

Dr.  W.  Wagner  has  had  the  offer  of  becoming  the  successor  of 
Professor  Dr.  Koch  at  Eisenach,  whose  death  we  announced  in  our 
last  number.  Dr.  Wagner  has,  however,  decided  to  stay  at  Hamburg 
at  present. 

The  death  of  Sig.  Felice  Fenzi,  at  the  early  age  of  25,  has  robbed 
Italy  of  one  of  her  most  promising  Orientalists.  His  work  on  Assyrian 
antiquities  is  highly  praised  by  Ewald  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Gottingische  gclehrte  Anzeigen. 

M.  G.  Derenbourg's  long-expected  edition  of  the  Opuscula  of  Ibn 
Jannach  is  announced  by  Geiger  as  in  the  press;  that  of  Saadia's 
version  of  the  Pentateuch  seems  to  be  postponed  for  the  present. 
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Conients  of  tJie  yournals. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  vi.  part  i. — T.  The 
Ishmaelites,  and  the  Arabic  Tribes  who  conquered  their  Country  ;  by 
A.  Sprenger.  [Contests  the  view  of  those  who  consider  the  Ishmaelites 
as  the  ancestors  of  the  Northern  Arabians ;  see  Academy  of  July  I 
(vol.  iii.  p.  258).] — II.  A  Brief  Account  of  Four  Arabic  Works  on  the 
History  and  Geography  of  Arabia ;  by  Captain  S.  B.  Miles.  [Analysis 
of  four  works,  manuscripts  of  which  have  been  discovered,  which  throw 
much  new  light  on  tne  history  and  geography  of  ancient  Arabia, 
especially  the  Himyar  dynasty  of  Yemen ;  viz.  the  Iklil  fi  Ansab  of 
Hassan  bin  Ahmed  el-Hamdani;  the  Kitab  el-Jezireh  of  the  same 
author  ;  the  Tarikh  el-Mostabsir  of  Ibn  el-Mojawir  ;  and  the  Kurrat  d- 
OyAn  of  El-Dubbi.]— IlL  On  the  Methods  ot  Disposing  of  the  Dead  at 
Llassa  in  Tibet  ;  by  C.  Home.  [The  paper  is  founded  on  a  narrative 
supplied  by  a  Llama  of  Llassa.  The  principal  modes  described  are, 
exposure  to  the  vultures ;  cutting  the  corpse  into  pieces  and  feeding  the 
dogs  with  it ;  also  salting  and  burning.  The  statements  of  classical 
writers  are  generally  confirmed  by  this  account.] — IV.  The  Brihat- 
Sanhitd  ;  or,  Complete  System  of  Natural  Astrology,  of  Varaha-mihira. 
Translated  from  the  Sanskrit  into  English  by  H.  Kern.  [Continued 
from  chapter  xxxvi.  to  chapter  li.]  V.  Notes  on  Hwen  Thsang's 
Account  of  the  Principalities  of  Tokharistan,  in  which  some  previous 
Geographical  Identifications  are  reconsidered  ;  by  Colonel  H.  Yule. 
[Traces  the  Chinese  pilgrim's  wanderings  from  Samarkand  to  Kapi9a, 
and  the  return  route  from  Hupian  to  Yarkand,  and  proposes  a  number 
of  new  identifications,  differently  from  Vivien  de  St.-Martin  and 
Cunningham.  The  //  in  which  the  pilgrim's  estimates  are  given  is  not 
considered  to  be  a  scientific  road-measure,  the  expression  **one  hun- 
dred /at"  expressing  **one  day's  journey,"  the  distance  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  ground  traversed.] — VI.  The  Campaign  of 
Aelius  Gallus  in  Arabia ;  by  A.  Sprenger.  [Examines  the  accounts 
given  of  Arabia  in  Juba's  De  Expeditione  Arabica^  and  by  Strabo,  and 
proposes  a  number  of  identifications ;  see  Academy  of  July  i  (vol.  iii. 
p.  258).] — VII.  An  Account  of  Jerusalem,  translated  from  the  Persian 
text  of  Nasir  ibn  Khusru's  Safartidmahy  by  the  late  Major  A.  R.  Fuller. 
[The  author  was  a  native  of  Merv,  who  visited  the  Holy  Land  and 
Egypt  in  the  eleventh  century  of  our  era.  He  states  that  he  entered 
Jerusalem  on  the  5th  of  Ramazdn  438  A.H.  There  occurs  in  his  nar- 
rative a  brief  description  of  the  Holy  Temple.  Of  the  original  text  of 
this  work,  two  MSS.  exist  in  England,  one  of  which  is  in  the  British 
Museum,  the  other  belonging  to  the  Nawab  Ziaud-din  Khdn.] — Vlll. 
The  Poetry  of  Mohamed  Rabadan,  of  Arragon ;  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.  [The  concluding  portion  of  the  Morisco 
poet  Mohamed  Rabadan's  History  of  the  Prophets.] — Annual  Report 
on  the  Progress  of  Oriental  Researdi  during  the  Past  Year,  and  the 
State  of  the  Society.     Read  on  June  3  last. 

Judische  Zeitachrift  (Geiger),  vol.  x.  No.  3. — David  ben  Sakkhai 
against  Saadias.  [A  fragment  of  a  Karaite  document.] — Benedetti's 
Giuda  LevUa^  Chenery's  Alchariziy  and  Baer's  Genesis  and  Isaiah  ; 
reviewed. — Miscellaneous :  Frankel  on  the  Targum  to  the  Prophets. 
[An  industrious  collection  of  details,  without  new  results,  or  recognition 
of  Geiger's  researches.] — The  Arabic  Original  of  the  Choboth  ha-lcbaboth 
of  Bachja.— Extracts  from  letters. 


New  Publications. 

Acta  Societatis    Philologae  Lipsiensis.     Ed.  F.  Ritschelius. 

Tom.  II.     Fasc.  i.     Leipzig  :  Teubner. 
Aristoteles  Politik.    1.-3.  Buch.    Mit  erklar.  Zusatzen  ins  Deutsche 

iibertragen  v.  J.  Bemays.     Berlin  :  Besser. 
Beames,  J.    A  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Modem  Aryan  Languages 

of  In(ia.     Vol.  L  :  On  Sounds.     Triibner. 
Bekker,  J.     Homerische  Blatter.     Bonn  :  Marcus. 
Boeckh's  Gesammelte  kleine  Schriften.     7.  Bd.     Leipzig  :  Teubner. 
Cassel,  p.     Esmun.     Eine  archaologische  Untersuchung  aus  der  Ge- 

schichte  Kenaans  u.  s.  w.     Gotha  :  Schlossmann. 
Childers.  R.  C.     a  Pali-English  Dictionary.     Part  L     Triibner. 
Cicero's  Rede  fiir  T.  Annius  Milo.    Mit  Einltg.  u.  Comm.  v.  E.  Osen- 

briiggen.     Hamburg  :  Mauke. 
Dietrich,   F.     De  Sanchoniathonis  Nomine.     Additis  Inscriptionum 

aliquot  Citrensium  Lectionibus.     Marburg  :  Elwert. 
DiEZ,  F.    Gramma  tile  der  romanischen  Spracben.     3.  Theil.     3.  neu 

bearbeitete  und  vermehrte  Auflage.     Bonn  :  Weber. 
Eratosthenis  Carminum  Reliquiae.  Disposuit  et  explicavit  E.  Hi  Her. 

Leipzig  :  Teubner. 
GuBERNATis,  Angelo  de.      Mythical   Zoology  ;  or,  The  Legends  of 

Animals.     Triibner. 
Jahx,  O.     Sophoclis  Electra  in  usum  schoU.     Ed.  altera  cur.  ab  Ad. 

Michaelis.     Libri  Laurentiam  specimkie   photolitli.  aucta.     Bonn  : 

Marcus. 


Kamil.  The,  of  El-Mubarrad.     Ed.  W.  Wright     Part  IX.    Leipzig  : 

Brockhaus'  Sort. 
KiTAB  AL-FiHRiST.    Band  2,  die  Anmerkungen  u.  Indices  enfhaltend. 

Leipzig :  Vogel. 
Koch,  H.     De  Articulo  Homerico.    Leipzig  :  Hinrichs. 
Legge,  J.    The  Chinese  Classics.     Vol.  V.     Part  L    Triifaoer. 
Maehly,  J.    Das  XXX.  Idyll  d.  Theokrit     BerliB  :  Ebeling  u.  Plahn. 
MahIbhashyam,  with  the  Commentary  called  Bhibhyapradipa,  and  a 

new  Commentary  by  Pandit  Rajarama.    Triibner. 
Sacuntala  Caudasi.    In  usum  scholanim :  textum  recensionis  De- 

vanagaricae  recognovit  atq.  gloss,  sanskritico  et  pracritico  instmxit 

C.  Burkhard.     Breslau  :  Kern. 
Schmidt,  J.    Die  Verwandtschaftsverhaltnisse  der  indogerm.  Sprachen. 

Weimar :  Bohlau. 
Trumpp,  E.     Grammar  of  the  Sindhi  Language.    Triibner. 
Whitney,  W.  D.     Oriental  and  Linguistic  Studies.    Triibner. 
Wrobel,  J.     De  Generis,  Numeri,  Casuum  Anacoluthia  apud  Tragicos 

Graecos.   (Abhandlungen  zur  Grammatik,  Lexikographie  u.  Literator 

der  alten  Sprachen.     3.  Heft.)     Berlin  :  Ebeling  u.  Plahn. 
Zahn,  v.     Ueber  die  akustische  Analyse  der  Vocalklange.     Leipzig : 

Hinrichs. 

ERRATA  IN  No.  59. 

In  page  4x1,  col.  3,  the  word  "  Vaucheria"  has  been  printed  "  Vancheria." 

POSTSCRIPT. 


Dr.  Brockhaus,  the  eminent  Orientalist,  has  been  appointed  Rector 
of  the  High  School  at  Leipzig.  His  inaugural  addr^  was  on  the 
bearing  and  importance  of  Oriental  studies. 


The  eminent  mathematician,   Alfred  Klebsdi,    lias   just    died   at 
Gottingen,  at  the  early  age  of  40. 


(From  the  Athenaeum,) 
MR.  VLADIMIR  DAHL. 

Again  we  have  to  announce  the  death  of  a  distinguished  RnssiaD 
writer.  It  has  too  often  happened  that  a  literary  career  in  Russia  has 
been  prematurely  closed  in  the  grave ;  and  within  the  last  twelve 
months  three  of  the  most  useful  of  Russian  scholars,  A&nasief,  HilfcT- 
ding,  and  Pekarsky,  have  died  in  middle  age.  But  Vladimir  I-vanorich 
Dahl,  whose  death  we  have  now  to  record,  had  attained  a  good  old 
age,  and  so  was  able,  before  he  was  called  away,  to  see  his  work 
brought  to  a  full  and  happy  conclusion.  Bom  in  1802,  of  Scandinavian 
extraction,  Vladimir  Dahl  was  educated  in  the  Naval  Cadets'  Institu- 
tion at  St.  Petersburg,  and  he  afterwards  served  on  board  the  Black 
Sea  fleet.  At  a  later  period  he  held  a  commission  in  tlie  Russian  anny, 
and  served  in  the  Polish  campaign  of  1831.  Having  studied  iBedidae 
at  Dorpat,  he  filled  a  medical  post  in  one  of  the  Government  hospitals 
at  St.  Petersburg,  and  finally  he  obtained  an  appointment  in  the  Civil 
Service.  But  it  was  as  a  student  of  its  popular  literature  that  he  made 
himself  most  useful  to  Russia.  So  diligent  was  he  as  a  collector  of 
Russian  folk-lore  that  he  was  in  possession  of  above  4,000  popular 
tales,  besides  more  than  30,000  proverbs.  The  latter  he  published  in  a 
separate  volume ;  the  former  he  liberally  communicated  to  other 
scholars,  and  many  of  them  now  enrich  the  great  coHectton  edited  by 
Afanasief.  As  an  author  he  gained  a  considerable  reputation  by  varioas 
works,  such  as  the  stories  he  published  under  the  pseudonym  of  the 
"Cossack  Lugansky."  But  his  great  work — that  whidi  will  render 
his  name  truly  immortal — is  the  invaluable  Dictionary  of  th^  Lrcin^ 
Russian  Tongue^  in  four  large  volumes,  which  was  completed  in  1866. 
It  is  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  magnificent  work — one  to 
which  he  devoted,  during  a  great  part  of  his  lifetime,  what  was  most 
truly  a  labour  of  love.  For  the  present,  it  is  sufHcient  to  say  that  to  all 
who  wish  to  study  the  popular  Hterature  of  Russia  it  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  Without  its  aid  the  songs  and  stories  of  the  Russian  people 
will  offer  difficulties  trying  even  to  a  native,  to  a  foreigner  insurmount- 
able. 

For  some  time  before  his  death  Mr.  Dahl  suffered  much  from  illness, 
but  he  retained  to  the  last  his  interest  in  the  work  he  liad  so  long  loved. 
When  the  writer  of  this  brief  notice  last  saw  him,  he  was,  although  in 
evidently  ailing  health,  full  of  intellectual  vigour  and  enthusiasm. 
Surrounded  by  his  books,  in  a  home  which  was  more  like  a  country- 
house  than  a  city  residence  (it  stood  in  the  outskirts  of  Moscow,  near 
the  Zoological  (hardens,  and  was  said  to  be  the  only  building  in  that 
quarter  of  the  city  which  liad  survived  the  famous  conflagration  of  181 2), 
he  spent  the  declining  years  of  his  life  in  tranquillity,  having  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  his  literary  harvest  safely  garnered  and  fuDy  appre- 
ciated.   .  W.  R  S.  R. 
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Readers  are  reminded  thai  the  mention  of  New  Books,  Articles, 
6r»c,,  in  our  lists  is  intended  as  a  guarantee  of  their  importance. 

The  Editor  of  The  Academy  cannot  undertake  to  return  com- 
munications which  are  not  asked  for. 

The  Editor  cannot  Veply  to  questions  from  authors  respecting 
the  notice  of  their  books. 

The  next  number  will  be  published  on  Monday,  December  16, 
and  Advertisements  should  be  sent  in  by  December  1 1. 


General  Literature. 


Shelley's  Early  Life ;  from  Original  Sources.  With  Curious  Incidents, 
Letters,  and  Writings,  now  first  published  or  collected.  By  Denis 
Florence  Mac  Carthy,  M.R.I.A.    Hotten. 

The  main  object  of  this  volume  is  to  set  forth  the  facts 
of  Shelle/s  life,  as  connected  with  his  journey  in  18 12  to 
Ireland,  where  he  advocated  Catholic  emancipation,  and 
more  especially  repeal  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Mac  Carthy  made 
this  subject  his  own  many  years  ago ;  and  whatever  has 
been  said  since  then  by  other  writers,  with  some  approach 
to  detail  or  accuracy,  has  been  due  very  principally  to  him. 
He  has  now  carried  the  investigation  much  further,  enlarged 
upon  the  facts,  rectified  a  number  of  small  or  less  small 
errors,  and  shown  with  some  completeness  the  true  bearings 
of  this  episode  in  an  illustrious  life. 

The  volume  consists  of  two  classes  of  subject-matter — one 
which  is  proper  to  Mr.  Mac  .Carthy  himself,  and  the  other  to 
Shelley.  The  latter  consists  of  Shelley's  various  political 
pamphlets :  the  Address  to  the  People  of  Ireland,  the  Pro- 
poscUsfor  an  AssodcUion  of  Philanthropists  for  the  benefit  of 
Ireland,  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  the  Proposal  for  putting 
Reform  to  the  Vote  throughout  the  Country,  and  the  Address 
to  the  People  on  the  Death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte.  The 
last  two  do  not  exactly  belong  to  Mr.  Mac  Carth/s  theme ; 
but  all  Shelleyan  students  will  be  obliged  to  him  for  having 
added  them,  and  so  made  the  collection  of  Shelley's  strictly 
political  pamphlets  complete.  They  are  all  rare,  if  we 
except  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  which,  having  been  re- 
published in  the  Fortnightly  Review  by  the  present  writer  in 
187 1,  has  become  accessible  to  all  readers.  The  Address 
concerning  Princess  Charlotte  had  also  been  reprinted,  and 
is  less  scarce  than  the  others,  which  very  few  people  had 
ever  seen,  and  which  were  practically  unattainable.  By  far 
the  best  of  these  is  the  Reform  pamphlet,  written  in  181 7, 
when  Shelley  was  about  twenty-five  years  of  age.  The  two 
Irish  pamphlets,  written  in  181 2,  are  tedious  and  inflated 
productions,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  are  devoid 
of  sound  advice,  while,  for  generosity  of  spirit  and  high- 
souled  scorn  of  oppression,  they  are  naturally  conspicuous. 
The  earlier  of  the  two  effusions,  the  Address,  full  of  lumbering 
repetitions,  was  purposely  written  down  to  the  capacity  of 
the  uninformed  classes  of  Irish  people :  if  it  hereby  gains  in 
clumsiness,  at  least  it  loses  somewhat  in  bombast ;  but  the 
Proposals  for  an  Association  of  Philanthropists  make  up  for 
all  arrears  in  this  direction.  There  are  two  other  pamphlets 
by  Shelley  which  ought  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion ;  but, 
not  being  of  a  political  character,  they  could  hardly,  under 
any  circumstances,  have  found  a  place  in  Mr.  Mac  Carth/s 
book.    The  first  of  these  is  the  Refutation  of  Deism,  pub- 
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lished  in  1814:  Mr.  Mac  Carthy  seems  to  suppose  that  no 
copy  of  this  dialogue  is  now  known  to  be  extant,  but  there 
is  at  least  one,  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Percy  Shelley.  Its 
precise  object  (I  am  told  by  a  gentleman  who  has  looked 
into  it)  is  to  show  that  there  is  no  tenable  medium  between 
Atheism  and  Christianity,  coupled  with  an  ironical  cham- 
pioning of  the  latter.  The  second  of  the  two  tractates 
referred  to  is  the  Essay  on  Devils,  never  yet  published,  but 
existing  in  manuscript,  or  perhaps  even  in  print. 

The  reprint  of  Shelle/s  pamphlets  in  Mr.  Mac  Carthy's 
volume  occupies  98  pages  out  of  408.  The  remaining  310 
pages  have  as  their  nucleus  one  fact,  which  is  indeed  the 
chief  contribution  to  Shelley's  biography  furnished  by  this  book 
— ^viz.  that  the  poet,  while  still  at  Oxford  in  181 1,  published 
in  London  a  poem  termed  A  Poetical  Essay  on  the  Existing 
State  of  Things,  "sold  by  B.  Crosby  and  Co.,  and  aU  other 
Booksellers."  It  was  advertised  as  "  By  a  Gentleman  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  "  (the  same  phrase  as  in  the  title-page 
to  Shelley's  novel  of  St,  Irvyne),  "  for  assisting  to  maintain 
in  prison  Mr.  Peter  Finnerty,  imprisoned  for  a  hbel " :  its 
price  was  two  shillings.  An  advertisement  to  the  foregoing 
effect  appeared  in  the  Oxford  University  and  City  Herald 
of  9th  March  181 1.  The  evidence  that  the  poem  thus 
advertised  was  by  Shelley  is  merely  inferential,  but  may 
nevertheless  be  regarded  as  sufficient.  It  is  simply  this : 
that  the  Dublin  Weekly  Messenger  of  7  th  March  1812,  at 
which  time  Shelley  was  in  Dublin,  contained  an  article 
about  him,  written  in  all  probability  by  the  well-known 
political  agitator  John  Lawless,  wherein  occurs  the  following 
passage :  "  Mr.  Shelly,  commiserating  the  sufferings  of  our 
distinguished  countryman  Mr.  Finerty,  whose  exertions  in 
the  cause  of  political  freedom  he  much  admired,  wrote  a 
very  beautiful  poem,  the  profits  of  which,  we  understand, 
from  undoubted  authority,  Mr.  Shelly  remitted  to  Mr. 
Finerty :  we  have  heard  they  amounted  to  nearly  an  hundred 
pounds."  Mr.  Mac  Carthy  fairiy  argues  that,  as  Shelley  sent 
to  Godwin  this  number  of  the  Weekly  Messenger  without  in 
any  way  controverting  the  statement  which  it  contained 
affecting  himself,  he  practically  confirmed  its  truth.  Our 
author  therefore  made  zealous  research  for  anything  to 
explain  or  verify  the  allegation  in  the  Dublin  paper.  At 
last  he  traced  out  the  advertisement  above  referred  to  in  the 
Oxford  Herald,  and  putting  the  two  things  together,  he 
comes  to  the  firm  and,  I  think,  the  safe  condusion  that  the 
writer  of  the  Poetical  Essay  on  the  Existing  State  of  Things 
was  Shelley.  Of  the  poem  itself,  however,  Mr.  Mac  Carthy 
has  not,  after  extensive  and  reiterated  enquiry,  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  least  vestige.  He  tells  us  who  Mr.  Finnerty 
was — an  Irish  printer  and  press  writer  and  reporter,  who, 
after  suffering  the  pillory  and  imprisonment  as  printer  of  The 
Press  newspaper  in  Dublin,  endured  another  incarceration 
of  eighteen  months  in  Lincoln  Gaol  for  an  alleged  libel  on 
Lord  Castlereagh.  He  was  undergoing  this  sentence  at  the 
time  that  Shelley  came  forward  on  his  behalf:  and  he  died 
on  the  nth  of  May  1822,  only  a  couple  of  months  before 
the  author  of  the  Poetical  Essay  and  of  many  other  less 
perishable  verses. 

Mr.  Mac  Carthy  is  entitled  to  the  whole  credit  of  ferreting 
out  the  Poetical  Essay,  and  identifying  it  with  Shelley  as 
author:  but  he  goes  a  little  too  far  in  assuming,  as  he 
appears  to  do  throughout  his  book  (and  especially  on  p.  4), 
that  no  hint  had  ever  before  been  given  of  the  publication 
by  Shelley  of  any  poem  to  which  this  volume  is  found  to 
correspond.  In  the  memoir  of  Shelley  (p.  xli)  which  I 
published  in  an  edition  of  his  works  at  the  beginning  of 
1870,  there  is  a  note  which  says:  " Everything  that  is  known 
on  this  subject  [the  volume  named  Original  Poetry  by  Victor 
and  Cazire,  printed  in  18x0]  is  due  solely  to  Mr.  Gamett: 
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see  his  article  in  MacmillarCs  Magazine^  June  i860,  Sfulley 
in  Pall  Mali  He  has  kindly  informed  me,  moreover,  that 
a  gentleman  connected  with  the  Shelley  family  says  that 
Percy  '  wrotp  and  printed  another  book  of  verse  about  the 
same  time.  He  could  not  remember  the  title,  but  thought  a 
copy  might  still  be  in  existence/ "  This  "  other  book  of 
verse"  must,  to  all  appearance,  be  the  Poetical  Essay ;  for 
even  the  unwearying  and  minute  researches  of  Mr.  Mac 
Carthy  regarding  this  period  of  Shelley's  life  have  not 
brought  to  light  anything  else  to  which  the  statement  could 
be  supposed  to  apply. 

Next  to  this  of  the  Poetical  Essay,  the  most  important 
point  brought  out  in  the  volume  before  us  is  that  Shelley's 
Oxford  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Jefferson  Hogg,  so  far  forgot  him- 
self as  to  make  love  to  Harriett  Shelley  (late  Miss  H.  West- 
brook)  very  soon  indeed  after  being  first  introduced  to  her, 
and  consequently  very  soon  after  Percy  and  Harriett  had 
become  man  and  wife ;  and  that  this  discreditable  escapade, 
which  occurred  in  York  in  October  181 1,  caused  a  total 
estrangement  between  Shelley  and  Hogg  for  about  a  year 
ensuing.  Mr.  Mac  Carthy,  it  is  true,  does  not  state  this 
matter  in  absolutely  plain  and  unmistakable  terms :  he  does 
not  give  the  name  of  Mr.  Hogg  at  the  decisive  moment 
(p.  300),  but  only  refers  to  "  one  of  the  earliest  chosen  and 
the  most  boastful  of  the  number"  of  Shelley's  friends. 
However,  putting  together  this  passage  and  various  others 
in  the  volume,  there  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  what  Mr.  Mac 
Carthy  means.  Moreover,  I  am  aware  that  what  he  thus 
intimates  is  based  upon  very  explicit  statements  in  letters 
written  at  the  time  by  Shelley,  which  I  had  myself  read 
through  before  completing  my  memoir  of  the  poet;  and 
Mr.  Mac  Carthy  best  knows  what  chance  he  would  have 
had  of  tracing  them  out  through  his  own  unaided  endeavours. 
The  many  extracts  which  he  gives  from  letters  addressed  by 
Shelley,  and  occasionally  by  Harriett,  to  Miss  •  Hitchener, 
and  which  form  perhaps  the  most  valuable  and  entertaining 
portion  of  the  present  volume,  all  come  from  this  corre- 
spondence. The  revelation  now  made  by  Mr.  Mac  Carthy 
concerning  a  friend  who  "  attempted  to  seduce  my  wife  "  (to 
cite  the  precise  expression  in  Shelley's  letter  to  Miss 
Hitchener)  may  explain  to  the  reader  of  my  memoir  of 
Shelley  what  was  meant  by  a  passage,  purposely  reticent,  in 
a  note  (p.  Ixxv) :  "  I  have  good  reason  to  know  that,  at  an 
earlier  period  of  his  wedded  life,  his  disrespect  for  the 
marriage  tie  was  by  no  means  such  as  to  make  him  tolerant 
of  conduct  which  he  regarded  as  an  interference  with  its 
obligations-  in  his  own  and  Harriett's  case."  Again,  the 
explanation  which  Mr.  Mac  Carthy  oflfers  (p.  117)  of 
Shelley's  Wertherian  prose  fragment,  connecting  it  with 
this  same  affair  of  Hogg  and  Harriett,  amounts  simply  to 
the  suggestion  which  my  memoir  contains  (p.  clxxiv)  :  "  In 
this  year  [1813],  or  perhaps  earlier,  he  commenced  a  sort 
of  variation  of  Gothe's  Werther^  from  which  Hogg  gives  an 
extract  An  accomplished  Shelleyite  has  suggested  to  me 
that  this  excerpt  (a  letter  purporting  to  be  written  to 
Werther  by  the  husband  of  Charlotte)  may  be  less  merely 
Wertherian,  and  more  directly  personal  to  Shelley  himself, 
than  Hogg  allows  the  reader  to  infer.  Without  adopting  this 
view  of  the  matter,  I  recognise  it  as  admissible :  if  it  is 
correct,  the  fragment  probably  belongs  to  the  end  of  181 1, 
or  beginning  of  181 2."  A  word  should  here  be  added  as  to 
the  question  of  Mr.  Hogg's  real  culpability  in  this  matter  of 
love-making  to  Harriett.  As  before  stated,  it  is  most  certain 
that  Shelley  charged  him  with  attempting  to  seduce  her,  and 
also  with  inciting  the  poet  himself  to  fight  a  duel,  and  so 
salve  the  wounded  honour  of  both  parties :  but  we  are  not 
obliged,  nor  indeed  allowed,  to  take  Shelley's  conception  of 
the  facts,  in  all  instances,  as  a  true  picture  of  them.    Shelley 


apparently  knew  nothing  of  the  affair  save  what  Harriett 
told  him,  eked  out  perhaps  by  not  over-friendly  confirmatory 
hints  from  her  sister :  he  does  not  seem  to  have  come  to  any 
personal  explanation  on  the  subject  with  Hogg,  but  only  to 
have  interchanged  letters  with  him  about  it:  and  it  is 
extremely  conceivable  that  Hogg,  as  soon  as  he  perceived 
Shelley  to  be  grave  or  warm  on  this  delicate  topic,  turned 
bantering  and  elusive.  If  we  suppose — what  is  abundantly 
probable — that  the  inexperienced  school-girl  Harriett  exag- 
gerated a  little  in  narrating  to  Shelley  the  passages  of  a 
flirtatipn  got  up  by  the  cynical  young  man  from  the 
University,  and — ^what  is  practically  certain — ^that  Shelle/s 
imagination  was  not  behindhand  in  making  a  blaze  out  of 
such  suitable  fuel  supplied  to  it  by  Harriett,  we  shall  con- 
clude that  "attempted  seduction"  of  the  latter  is  not  proved 
against  Hogg — although  it  is  difficult  to  doubt  that  his 
conduct  was  rightly  open  to  animadversion  and  suspicion. 

Two  other  interesting  points  which  Mr.  Mac  Carthy  has 
been  the  first  to  elicit  relate  to  Shelley's  Oxford  career.  He 
has  found  that  the  pamphlet  which  led  to  his  expulsion  from 
the  University,  The  Necessity  of  Atheism^  was  announced  for 
publication  and  sale — ^not  merely,  as  had  hitherto  been 
supposed,  circulated  in  a  semi-private  way  by  himselt  The 
following  advertisement  appeared  in  the  Oxford  University 
and  City  Herald  of  9th  February  181 1  :  "  Speedily  will  be 
published,  to  be  had  of  the  Booksellers  of  London  and 
Oxford,  The  Necessity  of  Atheism.  *Quod  clara  et  per- 
spicua  demonstratione  caveat  pro  vero  habere  mens  omnino 
nequit  humanae.' — Bacon  de  Augment.  SciefitP  [It  is  obvious 
here  that  "caveat"  and  "humanae"  are  misprints  for 
"careat"and  "humana":  whether  the  misprints  occur  in 
the  advertisement  itself,  or  in  Mr.  Mac  Carthy's  reproduction 
of  it,  I  am  unable  to  say.]  Further,  Mr.  Mac  Carthy  has 
found  that,  about  the  time  of  Shelley's  stay  at  the  University, 
and  not  beyond  that  time,  six  pieces  of  verse,  original  and 
translated,  appeared  in  this  same  paper,  The  Oxford  Herald^ 
some  of  them  signed  "  S."  and  others  "  Versificator,"  and  he 
surmises  that  these  may  be  by  Shelley.  He  extracts  these 
effusions,  and  rather  strongly  pronounces  for  the  Shelleyan 
authorship  of  the  one  original  specimen,  named  Ode  to  the 
Death  of  Summer :  a  conclusion  as  to  which  I  should  take 
leave  to  dissent  from  Mr.  Mac  Carthy,  as  the  poem  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  resemble,  in  any  marked  degree,  those 
which  Shelley  had  composed  up  to  that  date,  and  still  less 
the  immortal  products  of  his  maturer  years. 

Partly  perhaps  on  account  of  the  affair  with  Harriett 
Shelley,  already  referred  to,  Mr.  Mac  Carthy  exhibits  a 
great  dislike  of  Mr.  Hogg,  and  a  total  contempt  of  his  Life 
of  Shelley  as  an  authority:  nor,  indeed,  has  there  been  any 
time,  since  the  date  of  the  publication  of  that  most  diverting 
book,  when  its  gross  inaccuracy  in  detail,  and  its  recklessly 
overcharged  portrayal  of  facts,  could  be  matter  of  uncertainty. 
Mr.  Mac  Carthy  is  especially  severe  on  the  slighting  account 
which  Hogg  gave  of  the  whole  of  Shelley's  Irish  expedition, 
including  the  statement  that  the  poet  was  howled  down  ^  y 
Roman  Catholics  at  a  public  meeting  when  he  urged  on 
their  consideration  the  rightful  claims  of  Protestants.  In  all 
this  matter  Mr.  Mac  Carthy  corrects  many  details,  and 
elucidates  many  more,  some  of  them  of  substantial  interest : 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  seems  himself  a  little  too  much 
inclined — ^accepting  as  he  does  the  various  statements  favour- 
able to  Shelley's  oratorical  efforts  in  Dublin,  and  to  his 
Catholic  auditors — to  ignore  all  allegations  that  teU  in  the 
opposite  direction,  even  though  these  may  not  involve  any 
real  contradiction  of  the  other  assertions,  but  only  supple- 
ment and  modify  them.  Sometimes  the  author's  an  tip  iihy 
to  Mr.  Hogg  makes  him  positively  unjust  to  that  writer, 
whose  permanent  and  deep  regard  for  Shelley  ought  not  to 
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be  called  in  question,  whatever  may  have  been  the  mis- 
demeanours of  his  youth,  or  the  partly  sarcastic  (as  well  as 
partly  enthusiastic)  tone  of  his  biography.  Mr.  Mac  Carthy 
cites  the  expression  of  Hogg,  "  I  cannot  but  confess  that 
the  poor  fellow  [Shelley]  had  many  underhand  ways  "  ;  and 
he  adds,  "The  imderhand  ways  here  referred  to  may  perhaps 
mean  those  opinions  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  Mr. 
Hogg  himself  which,  though  unpublished,  still  exist  in  the 
handwriting  of  Shelley."  This  is  wholly  gratuitous,  and, 
were  it  not  probably  the  result  of  oversight,  must  be  called 
most  unfair  and  malicious.  The  fact  is  that  Hogg  has 
no  sooner  spoken  of  Shelley's  "underhand  ways"  than  he 
explains  his  meaning  thus :  "  I  should  add  that  his  under- 
hand ways  diflfered  in  one  very  important  respect  from 
those  of  other  people.  The  latter  were  concealed  because 
they  were  mean,  selfish,  sordid, — too  bad,  in  one  word,  to  be 
told:  his  secrets,  on  the  contrary,  were  hidden  through 
modesty,  delicacy,  generosity,  refinement  of  soul, — through  a 
dislike  to  be  praised  and  thanked  for  noble,  disinterested, 
high-minded  deeds,  for  incredible  hberality  and  self-sacrifice." 
Thus  we  see  that  Mr.  Hogg,  under  an  ironical  phrase,  only 
paid  a  very  high  tribute  to  his  friend's  memory  in  this 
instance. 

The  same  habit  of  picking  one  sentence  out  of  a  whole 
passage,  and  consequently  mis-stating  the  result,  has  produced 
an  erroneous  charge  by  Mr.  Mac  Carthy  in  my  own  case. 
Cn  pp.  338,  339,he  refers  to  the  statement  of  Captain  Medwin 
that  Shelley,  having  lefl  Ireland  for  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
sailing  thence  in  November,  took  a  principal  part  in  saving 
the  vessel  from  a  storm.  He  points  out  the  inconsistencies 
of  this  narrative,  and  then  proceeds  :  "And  yet  this  absurd 
story  and  these  unfounded  statements  have  been  repeated 
with  a  sort  of  parrot-like  iteration  by  every  subsequent 
writer  who  has  undertaken  to  give  us  an  account  of  Shelley's 
life, — except,  indeed,  Mr.  Hogg,  who  generally  commits 
himself  to  no  one's  nonsense  but  his  own.  They  are  adopted 
without  the  slightest  hesitation  by  Lady  Shelley  and  Mr, 
Rossetti."  Now,  my  memoir  of  Shelley  (p.  Ixvi)  speaks 
of  the  matter  in  the  following  terms :  "  They  experienced 
a  storm  near  the  Isle  of  Man,  when  Shelley,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  skipper,  who  would  receive  no  payment 
from  him,  saved  the  ship  and  its  crew  of  three  by  his 
energetic  and  judicious  exertions."  To  this  very  passage  is 
appended  the  ensuing  note :  "  It  is  not  quite  clear  lohen  this 
incident  happened.  Medwin  (Life^  vol  i.  p.  177)  says  it 
-was  in  November,  and  after  the  first  Dublin  sojourn ;  in  the 
Shelley  Papers  he  says  it  was  in  1 813  or  181 4.  If  it  was 
really  in  18 13,  it  must  have  been  in  going  to  or  returning 
from  the  second  Dublin  sojourn.  It  cannot  have  been  in 
1 814,  nor  yet  in  the  month  of  November.  Perhaps  the 
whole  story  is  apocryphal."  This  is  a  strange  specimen  of 
"  parrot-hke  iteration,"  and  of  "  not  the  slightest  hesitation." 
The  citation  of  this  passage,  and  of  that  from  Mr.  Hogg's 
book,  may  perhaps  suggest  to  Mr.  Mac  Carthy  a  littie 
more  caution  in  pronouncing  other  people  to  be  in  the 
^vrong :  although,  as  I  have  already  said,  he  has  undoubtedly 
corrected  several  errors  of  detail  appearing  in  preceding 
^iccounts  of  Shelley,  mine  included — for  which  I  am  heartily 
obliged  to  him. 

The  solution  offered  by  Mr.  Mac  Carthy  of  the  alleged 
attempted  assassination  of  Shelley  at  Tanyrallt,  in  February 
1 813,  appears  to  me  altogether  extravagant  He  thinks 
that  Miss  Hitchener  (the  schoolmistress  from  Hurstpierpoint 
who  had  recently  been  an  inmate  of  Shelley's  house,  and 
^hom  he  had  now  parted  from,  and  termed  "The  Brown 
Demon  "),  or  Miss  Hitchener's  father,  may  have  been  at  the 
bottom  of  it  The  father,  it  seems,  was  a  pdblican  near 
Hurstpierpoint,  who  had  in  his  earlier  years  been  a  smuggler, 


and  whose  real  surname  was  Yorke.  Shelley  engaged  to 
make  some  pecuniary  allowance  to  Miss  Hitchener  afler 
she  had  left  his  house :  but  Mr.  Mac  Carthy  conjectures  that 
this  promise  may  have  remained  unfulfilled,  and  that  Miss 
Hitchener  or  her  father,  after  expostulations  and  threats, 
may  have  prompted  some  one  to  undertake  an  illegal  coup 
de  main.  Considering  the  distance  between  Hurstpierpoint 
and  Tanyrallt,  and  all  the  other  circumstances  of  the  case, 
it  appears  to  me  that  if  we  term  Mr.  Mac  Carthy's  solution 
of  the  mystery  "not  impossible,"  we  treat  it  liberally.  I 
may  take  this  occasion  to  mention  a  fact  not  apparently 
known  to  writers  about  Miss  Hitchener  —  that  she  too 
was  a  "poetess,"  though  of  rather  a  different  class  from 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  In  1822,  Messrs,  Black,  Young,  and 
Young  of  Co  vent  Garden,  published  The  Weald  of  Sussex, 
a  Poern  by  Miss  E,  Hitchener,  It  has  no  literary  value, 
though  there  is  a  certain  display  of  erudition  in  the  poem 
and  its  notes :  it  shows  that  by  1822  Miss  Hitchener  had 
ceased  to  profess  herself,  as  in  the  early  days  when  Shelley 
so  fulsomely  and  fatuously  adored  her,  a  "deist  and 
republican." 

Mr.  Mac  Carthy's  book  is  not  very  easy  for  consecutive 
reading,  as  there  is  a  good  deal  of  repetition  in  it,  and  some 
scattering  of  its  constituent  elements,  and  a  tendency  towards 
making  3ie  utmost  of  every  minute  point  that  it  raises — and 
not  many  of  the  points  are  of  major  importance.  It  is, 
however,  a  laborious  and  a  thoroughly  genuine  accession  to 
the  biographical  materials  regarding  Shelley,  and  will  remain 
indispensable  to  all  students  of  this  period  of  his  life. 

W.  M.  Rossetti. 


RUSSIAN  FUNERAL   LITERATURE. 


Laments  of  the  Northern  Distriot.  \Prkkitaniya  SyevernagoKraya.] 
Collected  by  E.  V.  Barsof.    Vol.  I.    Moscow. 

In  the  north-east  of  Russia,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lake  .Onega,  the  collectors  of  popular  songs  and  stories 
have  of  late  years  found  very  much  that  is  interesting  and 
valuable.  Thence  have  been  drawn,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
ample  materials  which  have  rendered  so  rich  the  collections 
of  "metrical  romances"  and  other  poems  due  to  the  patient 
toil  of  such  explorers  as  Ruibnikof  and  Kir^efsky.  To  the 
name  of  a  third  labourer  in  the  same  field,  unfortunately, 
a  moumfid  interest  is  now  attached.  Alexander  Hilferding, 
the  president  of  the  ethnographical  section  of  the  Russian 
Geographical  Society,  was  on  the  point  of  publishing  the 
mass  of  popular  poems  which  he  had  secured  in  that  part  ot 
the  coimtry,  when  he  started,  a  few  months  ago,  to  explore 
the  district  a  second  time.  At  Kargopol  fever  struck  him 
down,  and  before  many  days  had  passed,  he  was  laid  in  an 
untimely  grave. 

Of  the  poems  which  are  current  among  the  unlettered 
peasantry  of  this  part  of  Russia,  by  no  means  the  least  inte- 
resting are  tht prichitaniya,  or  "lamentations,"  which  are  to 
be  heard  on  the  occasions  of  deaths,  funerals,  and  festivals 
held  in  memory  of  the  dead.  Specimens  of  these  have  been 
given  at  various  times,  and  in  Ruibnikof  s  great  work  there 
occur,  imder  the  name  of  zaplachki,  or  "wailings,"  several 
of  these  dramatic  dirges  or  keenings,  remarkable  for  a  sin- 
gular kind  of  power  as  well  as  pathos.  But  no  comparison 
can  be  made  between  any  preceding  collection  of  such 
poems  and  that  for  which  we  are  now  indebted  to  M.  Barsof. 
His  work  is  the  first  which  has  been  entirely  devoted  to  this 
branch  of  Russian  popular  poetry — one  of  which  he  has  most 
satisfactorily  proved  the  great  importance. 

Considerable  time  and  space  would  be  required  to  give 
anything  like  a  clear  idea  of  the  merits  of  the  poems  which 
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fill  398  pages  of  this,  the  first,  volume  of  M.  Barsofs  work. 
But  it  is  possible  to  compress  into  a  small  compass  some  of 
the  remarks  which  he  makes  in  the  excellent  introduction 
which  he  has  prefixed  to  them,  and  in  the  interesting  account 
of  funeral  customs  by  which  they  are  followed. 

After  mentioning  some  of  the  countries  in  which  keenings 
and  professional  keeners  have  been  and  still  are  in  vogue, 
M.  Barsof  proceeds  to  trace  in  tlie  old  chronicles  the  earliest 
record  of  their  existence  in  Russia,  proving,  on  the  authority 
of  Nestor,  that  plachi^  or  "  laments,"  formed  in  Olga's  time 
an  indispensable  part  of  the  frizna,  or  "  funeral  feast,"  of  the 
old  Slavonians;  showing  how,  when  Oleg  died,  "all  the  people 
wailed  over  him  with  great  lament,"  dwelling  upon  the 
"beautiful  wail  of  Yaroslavna"  in  the  celebrated  poem,  On 
Igor's  Expedition^  and  quoting  from  the  lives  of  the  (Russian) 
saints  and  other  ancient  records  several  extracts  from  funeral 
poems  composed  many  centuries  ago,  but  differing  little 
from  the  metrical  complaints  in  which  the  borderers  on  Lake 
Onega  at  the  present  day  express  their  feelings  towards  their 
dead.  Then  he  shows  how  the  church  attempted  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  use  of  such  funeral  chants,  on  account  of  the 
heathen  sentiments  which  they  breathed,  sometimes  even 
branding  them  with  the  name  of  "satanic  songs,"  objurgating 
them  in  sermons,  and  solemnly  prohibiting  them  by  the  voice 
of  the  council  held  at  Moscow  in  155 1.  But  neither  the 
influence  of  the  church  nor  even  the  power  of  Peter  the 
Great  was  sufficient  in  this  matter  to  bend  the  will  of 
the  people.  Beside  the  bodies  or  above  the  graves  of  their 
dead  relatives  and  friends  the  peasants  insisted  on  indulging 
in  their  wonted  expressions  of  grief;  and  so  the  old  songs 
which  had  come  down  to  them  from  the  days  of  their 
ancestors  continued  to  be  sung  in  at  least  all  the  remoter 
parts  of  Russia.  Of  late  years,  however,  they  have  lost 
much  of  their  hold  upon  the  afiections  of  the  people  in 
general,  and  in  order  to  hear  them  in  perfection  it  is  neces- 
sary to  visit  such  outlying  districts  as  those  in  which  M. 
Barsof  sought  and  found  the  materials  for  his  work. 

Much  is  to  be  learnt  from  these  archaic  poems  witji  respect 
to  the  views  of  the  old  Slavonians  about  this  life  and  that 
beyond  the  grave.  In  them  I>eath  is  represented  as  a  foe, 
who  makes  her  appearance  {Smeri  —  Mors  being  feminine) 
in  various  guises.  In  vain  does  man  attempt  to  struggle 
with  her,  and  rescue  from  her  grasp  the  beloved  victim ;  at 
one  time  as  a  raven  or  a  hawk,  at  another  as  a  &ir  maiden 
or  a  crippled  beggar,  she  glides  into  the  doomed  dwelling 
and  cuts  the  thread  of  hfe.  Vainly  also  is  she  beset  by 
expostulations  and  tempted  by  promises ;  utterly  inflexible 
she  strikes  the  fatal  blow.  Sometimes,  indeed,  she  (or  Fate) 
is  represented  as  enjoying  the  sufferings  of  her  prey.  As  in 
all  poems  of  this  class,  tlie  action  of  dying  is  compared  to 
the  setting  of  the  sun,  the  falling  or  disappearance  of  a  star, 
the  melting  of  snow,  and  the  like.  The]  actual  moment  of 
dissolution  is  held  specially  sacred,  and  it  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  a  relative  or  friend  to  watch  beside  "  the  painful 
couch,"  the  "  weary  pillow,"  to  keep  guard  while  "  the  bright 
eyes  are  parting  for  ever  with  the  white  light,"  the  soul  is 
going  forth  from  "  the  white  breast."  Bitterly  do  the  wailers 
grieve  over  those  corpses  by  which  no  watchers  have  sat  at 
the  last  moment  The  departing  soul  is  sometimes  described 
as  a  breath  which  is  borne  away  by  the  winds,  or,  under  the 
influence  of  Christian  ideas,  is  received  by  one  of  the  angelic 
host;  sometimes  it  is  pictured  as  a  butterfly  or  a  bird. 
The  ideas  expressed  in  the  poems  with  reference  to  the 
existence  of  the  disembodied  spirits  are  of  a  twofold  nature. 
Sometimes  the  soul  is  supposed  to  dwell  in  the  grave,  and 
so  the  carpenters  who  are  constructing  the  coffin  for  a 
corpse  are  besought  to  make  it  a  comfortable  dwelling-place 
fbr  its  late  tenant ;  at  other  times  it  is  described  as  flying 


together  with  other  spirits  among  the  clouds.  But  wherever 
their  regular  habitations  may  be,  the  souls  of  the  dead  are 
believed,  and  even  expected,  to  appear  to  the  living.  Some 
traces  may  even  be  found,  M.  Barsof  thinks,  of  a  family 
cultus  of  the  dead,  and  he  quotes,  as  an  instance,  the  lament 
which  is  sung  by  the  dead  man's  kinsfolk,  when  diey  go 
through  all  tlie  house  and  the  outhouses  which  had  belonged 
to  him,  as  if  expecting  to  find  him  in  some  part  of  his 
wonted  home.  So  closely  is '  the  idea  of  the  honse-master 
connected  with  that  of  the  Domovoy  or  house-spirit  that,  "  if 
you  say,  *  I  have  seen  the  Master '  {Khozycufi)^  every  Zaom- 
zhanin  (Beyond-Onega-Man)  will  think  you  mean  ^at  you 
have  seen  the  Domovoy." 

From  these  poems,  says  M.  Barsof,  an  interesting  picture 
of  the  hard  life  of  the  North  might  be  constructed.  In  them 
may  be  seen,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  monotonous  landscape,  the 
gloomy  forest,  the  dreary  swamp,  the  scanty  vegetation ;  in 
them  also  are  portrayed  die  simple  folk  who  have  to  maintain 
so  constant  a  struggle  with  the  forces  of  nature,  their  pic- 
turesque dress,  their  old-fashioned  habits  and  customs.  Of 
especial  interest  are  the  passages  which  refer  to  the  family 
relations  in  the  patriarchal  mode  of  life  which  prevailed 
when  their  songs  were  originally  sung,  and  which,  in  some 
respects,  has  not  yet  been  materially  altered.  Each  degree 
of  relationship  demands  its  own  particular  wail,  and  so  we 
find  special  forms  of  lamentation,  not  only  for  parents  and 
children,  or  brothers  and  sisters,  but  also  for  uncles,  aunts, 
nephews,  nieces,  godchildren,  first-cousins,  first-cousins-once- 
removed,  &c  Very  interesting  also  are  the  poems  which 
throw  light  upon  tiie  relations  of  the  peasants  with  their 
communal  authorities,  or  with  the  upper  classes  of  officials 
and  the  clergy,  of  which  nature  are  the  laments  for  a  Siarosta^ 
or  village  chief,  or  for  a  "  pope,"  or  a  doctor,  or  for  a  Mirovoi 
Fosredniky  or  official  ari^iter.  And  no  less  interesting  are 
the  laments  of  a  different  kind,  those  devoted  to  persons 
who  have  been  drowned,  or  struck  by  lightning,  or  who 
have  committed  suicide. 

Over  M.  Barsofs  most  interesting  account  of  the  Olonets 
funeral  customs  we  must  now  skim  very  hastily.  Many  of 
them  are  exceedingly  remarkable,  such  as  that  of  leaving 
openings,  in  which  glass  is  sometimes  set,  in  the  coffin ;  that 
of  placing  in  the  coffin  cuttings  firom  the  hair  and  the  nails 
of  the  corpse,  and  also  such  things  as  bread,  needles,  and  so 
forth ;  that  of  using  as  a  remedy  against  ague  the  soap  with 
which  a  dead  body  has  been  washed ;  that  of  (sometimes) 
singing  wedding  songs  at  the  funerals  of  young  girls,  and 
many  another  of  equal  interest.  His  descriptions,  also,  of 
the  funeral  banquet  and  the  memorial  feast  are  most  valuable, 
and  so  is  the  comparison  he  drawns  between  the  memorial 
festivals  of  the  Olonets  Slavonians  and  those  (of  a  very 
similar  nature)  observed  by  the  Ugrian  Mordvins. 

With  an  amusing  description  of  the  various  VopUnitsaSy 
or  professional  wailers,  from  whom  he  derived  a  great  part  of 
his  valuable  materials,  and  with  "a  North  Russian  glossary, 
together  with  general  remarks  on  the  language  of  the 
Prichitaniya^^  M.  Barsof  concludes  the  first  volume  of  a 
work  for  the  execution  of  which  he  deserves  high  praise, 
and  which  is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  every  student  of  folk- 
poetry  and  of  folk-lore.  W.  R.  S.  Ralston. 


LITER AR  Y  NOTES. 


Enigmas  of  Life,  by  VV.  R.  Greg  (Triibner  and  Co.),  is  a  book 
which  deserves  some  attention  as  showing  in  a  convenient 
compass  how  much— or  how  little — can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
constructive  speculation  without  a  foundation  of  fixed  scientific 
principles.    Mr.  Greg  is  a  reformer  who  believes  in  the  perfect- 
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ibility  of  the  species,  while  taking  a  very  gloomy  view  of  its  actual 
estate  ;  and  a  sceptic  who  cherishes  some  articles  of  faith  which 
he  Imows  to  be  uncertain.  In  his  first  essay,  on  '*  Realisable 
Ideals/'  he  omits  to  explain  whether  by  "  possibilities  "  he  means 
logical  and  mechanical^  or  what  may  be  called  historical,  possi- 
bilities ;  and  as  the  latter  only  can  (and  certainly  will)  be  realised, 
his  optimistic  inferences  lose  a  part  of  their  weight. — Essays  IL 
and  III.,  "  Malthus  Notwithstanding,"  and  "  Non-Survival  of  the 
Fittest,**  discuss  two  aspects  of  the  population  difficulty,  and  in 
the  interests  of  the  moral  and  physical  perfection  of  the  race 
argue  in  flavour  of  adjourning  the  theory  and  practice  of  Malthus- 
ianism  imtil  the  whole  of  the  habitable  globe  is  evenly  peopled 
with  scientific  farmers. — Essays  IV.  and  V.,  "On  the  Limits 
and  Direction  of  Human  Development,"  and  "  The  Significance 
of  Life,"  suggest  the  doubtfulness  of  everything  except  the 
existence  of  good,  which  is  treated  more  as  an  axiom  than  as  an 
hypothesis,  though  the  surrounding  atmosphere  is  so  sceptical 
as  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  the  writer  would  not  assert 
more  than  bis  own  power  of  imagining  a  world  which  he  himself 
would  think  excellent. — "  De  Profundis  *'  and  "  Elsewhere  "  carry 
this  subdued  optimism  a  little  farther,  and  develop  the  assiunp- 
tions,  which  an  interesting  preface  aims  at  justifying,  of  the 
existence  of  a  Creator  and  a  Future  Life.  Mr.  Greg  writes  for 
those  who  look  upon  both  as  doubtful,  and  merely  asserts  his 
own  belief  as  a  fact,  claiming  a  right  to  hold  it  till  the  negative 
is  proved.  He  is  severe  upon  the  unphilosophic  materialism  of 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  though 
it  is  certainly  not  from  modem  science  that  he  acquired  the 
counter  conception  of  a  life  "elsewhere"  for  disembodied 
spirits.  His  argument  is  that  human  bodies  are  known  to 
decay,  and  that  their  elements  pass  into  fresh  combinations, 
so  that  at  the  Last  Day  there  might  be  thousands  of  claimants 
for  a  single  particle  of  matter.  But  a  materialist  finds  it  least 
impossible  to  conceive  the  resurrection  of  an  individual  con- 
sciousness by  supposing  all  the  old  material  conditions  of  its 
activity  to  be  somehow  or  other  re-united,  and,  given  a  Provi- 
dence, surely  it  might  be  trusted  to  arrange  that  no  two  men 
should  die  in  the  possession  of  the  very  same  fragment  of  flesh. 
The  theory  of  transmigration  is  a  via  media  which  would  allow 
the  contending  souls  to  re-occupy  their  bodies  in  turn.  It  would 
be  unfair  to  complain  of  vagueness  in  the  conclusions  of  a  book 
which  begins  with  the  admission  " .  .  .  .  enigmas  which,  at  thirty, 
I  fancied  I  might  be  able  to  solve  I  find,  at  sixty,  I  must  be 
satisfied  simply  to  propound."  But  asking  riddles  is  endless 
work  unless  it  is  first  agreed  in  which  language  (faith,  reason,  or 
sense)  the  answer  is  to  be  given. — The  volume  contains  an  un- 
usual number  of  printer's  errors. 


M.  ;6mile  Mont^gut's  "  Impressions  de  Voyages  et  d*Art " 
{Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  November  i)  continue  as  readable  as 
ever.  At  Citeaux  the  tourist  learnt  to  imderstand  the  feud 
between  ihtganu^  and  the  pinot,  the  latter  a  vine  growing  on 
sunny  slopes  and  producing  the  true  vin  de  Bourgogne,  the 
former  a  common  "  hypocritical "  plant  which  ruins  the  fame  of 
the  nobler  growth.  The  head  of  a  reformatory  for  boys  on  the 
site  of  the  old  monastery  assured  him  that  the  Parisian  gamins 
were  the  most  docile  and  corrigible.  Beaune  reminded  him  of 
Piron's  satirical  Voyage  d  Beaune,  and  Auxerre,  which  has 
erected  a  statue  to  Davoust,  of  several  unpublished  anecdotes 
which  go  to  prove  the  marshal  to  have  been  more  amiable  than 
his  reputation.  

The  Carnhill  (December  i)  contains  a  very  happy  appre- 
ciation of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  the  influence  of  his 
nationality  on  his  genius.  A  suggested  comparison  with 
Charlotte  Bronte  illustrates  the  distance  between  his  weird  or 
airy  fancies  and  the  language  of  real  passion  or  the  delineation 
of  intelligible  character.  A  paper  in  the  same  number,  on 
• "  Coincidences  and  Superstitions,"  borrows  from  the  history  of 
science  some  very  curious  instances  of  the  former. 


A  new  poem  is  announced  by  Julius  Grosse  (well  known  by 
Das  Mdachen  von  Capri  and  other  poems)  under  the  title  Abul 
KazinCs  Seelenwanderung,  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  narrative 
of  a  dervish,  who  describes  his  experiences  in  pre\aous  states  of 
existence.    The  metre  is  that  of  Dante. 


Art  and  Archaeology. 

Grimm's    Life    of   Raphael      [Das    Lehen  Raphaels   von    Urbino, 
^  l^Italianischer  Text  von  Vasari.      Uebeisetzung   und  Commentar 
von  Herman  Grimm.    Erster  Theil.]    Berlin :  Diimmler. 

Herman  Grimm's  contribution  to  Raphaelesque  literature 
is  an  instalment  of  a  larger  work.  It  comprises  Vasari's 
life  of  Raphael,  turned,  we  know  not  why,  into  modern 
Italian  by  Professor  Tobler,  and  the  same  text  conveniently 
divided  into  chapters,  reprinted  in  Italic  fragments  and  com- 
mented at  considerable  length.  Grimm's  purpose  seems  to 
be,  at  some  future  period,  to  write  a  biography  of  Rapliael 
for  which  these  commentaries  shall  be  a  book  of  reference, 
enabling  him  to  dispense  with  notes  and  tell  his  story  with- 
out further  interruption.  His  views  and  arguments  will,  he 
doubtless  thinks,  have  been  exhaustively  put,  and  the  reader 
will  thus  take  the  benefit  of  a  continuous  narrative  which — 
we  may  surely  predict— will  have  more  than  the  usual  attrac- 
tions of  Grimm's  manner. 

The  questions  which  prominently  arise  as  we  read  this 
first  volume  of  commentary  are  important  Does  Grimm 
exhaust  the  materials,  artistic  and  literary,  at  his  command, 
and  does  he  make  such  use  of  them  as  will  preclude  the 
necessity  of  commenting  his  own  commentary  ? 

None  who  peruse  this  work  with  a  previous  knowledge  of 
the  subject  will  deny  the  vast  reading,  the  comprehensive 
grasp  of  sources,  and  the  subtlety  with  which  conclusions  are 
drawn.  It  is  striking  with  what  clearness  problems  of  per- 
plexing intricacy  are  treated ;  and  it  may  be  admitted  that 
there  is  a  natural  plausibility  even  in  the  solutions  from 
which  we  feel  bound  to  dissent 

Nothing  appears  more  interesting,  in  our  opinion,  than 
the  short  but  telling  essays  in  which  Grimm,  with  the  help 
of  engravings  and  photographs,  sketches  the  gradual  trans- 
ibrmation  of  Raphael's  compositions,  from  their  first  im- 
perfect conception  to  their  final  completion.  We  note  in  the 
course  of  these  excursions  a  judicious  and  close  criticism 
enUvened  and  adorned  by  sparkling  lightness  of  style. 

Guided  by  a  casual  observation  of  the  Abb^  du  Bos 
which  escaped  earUer  research,  Grimm  is  enabled  to  name 
almost  all  fiie  figures  in  the  "  School  of  Athens  " ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  he  might  have  gone  further  had  he  not  been 
restrained  by  considerations  which  have  since  been  ably 
combated  by  Scherer.*  Sidonius  Apollinaris  and  Marsilio 
Ficino's  Plato  are  the  true  and  only  sources  from  which 
Raphael's  Uterary  friends  derived  the  subject  of  the  *'  School 
of  Athens";  and  it  will  be  difl&cult  for  future  writers  to 
contend  that  this  vast  and  noble  composition  contains  a 
single  figure  connecting  the  philosophers  of  Greece  with 
the  apostles  and  fathers  of  the  Christian  faith.  We  think, 
indeed,  that  here  it  will  be  necessary  for  Grimm  to  sra*- 
render  his  position  as  a  trimmer  between  two  different 
schools  and  to  assert  a  decided  and  final  opinion  of  his  own. 

There  is  much  again  that  commands  attention  in  the 
parallel,  frequently  drawn,,  between  Raphael  and  the  heroes 
of  the  Tuscan  schools  of  his  time,  Lionardo,  Fra  Barto- 
lommeo,  and  Michael  Angelo ;  for  though  here  and  there 
something  might  be  brought  forward  to  modify  his  views  and 
bring  his  thoughts  into  a  different  channel,  his  opinions 
might  be  maintained  with  very  little  further  expansion  or 
modification. 

On  one  or  two  questions  of  moment,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  express  the  belief  that  Grimm  will  not  be  precluded  from 
the  necessity  of  making  concessions,  and  we  may  be  deli- 
berately compelled  to  assert  that  it  is  impossible   for  a 

•  W.  Schercr's  Ufber  Rapkates  Schule  von  A  then  (aa  pages,  Viennii»  xSra)  has 
an  important  CO  nplcmcnt  to  this  volume  of  Grimm  s  commentaries. 
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student  of  Raphael  to  accept  the  assumption,  ably  though 
it  be  argued,  that  Raphael  did  not  visit  Florence  before 
1506. 

No  doubt  it  is  proper  and  necessary  to  contest  the  accu- 
racy of  Vasari  when  he  relates  the  causes  of  Raphael's  first 
journey  to  Florence,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  was  led  to 
make  it ;  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  deny  that  the 
journey  took  place.  As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  most  intimate  connection  existed  between  the 
painters  of  Perugia  and  those  of  Florence.  There  was  not 
an  artist  of  mark  in  the  first  who  was  not  perfectly  informed 
of  the  commissions  entrusted  to  craftsmen  of  the  second. 
There  was  no  road  better  known  than  the  road  from  Pe- 
rugia to  Florence,  which  had  been  frequently  travelled  by 
Domenico  Veneziano  and  Fra  Filippo  Lippi.  It  had  been 
hinted  to  Perugino  on  the  very  threshold  of  his  career  that 
Florence  was  the  only  city  in  which  an  artist  could  rise  to 
fame;  and  he  had  been  to  Florence,  where  he  caused  his 
name  to  be  respected.  At  the  very  time  of  which  we  are 
treating  he  had  been  induced  to  revisit  the  Tuscan  capital, 
where  Michael  Angelo's  "  David "  lay  finished  and  waiting 
for  a  pedestal.  Da  Vinci,  too,  had  returned  to  Florence  from 
Milan,  and  had  partially  completed  the  noble  cartoon  which 
was  copied  at  a  later  period  by  so  many  students.  What 
more  probable  than  that  the  causes  which  induced  Perugino 
to  leave  Perugia  should  lead  Raphael,  his  pupil,  to  quit 
Sienna  ? 

Vasari  says  that,  when  Perugino  went  to  Florence,  Raphael 
left  Perugia  for  Cittk  di  Castello,  where  he  painted  three  pic- 
tures, including  the  Dudley  "  Crucifixion  "  and  the  "  Sposa- 
lizio  "  of  the  Brera.  He  then  proceeded  to  Sienna,  and  took 
service  with  Pinturicchio,  for  whom  he  executed  certain 
drawings.  His  connection  with  Pinturicchio  was  broken  off 
because  he  had  heard  of  the  completion  of  cartoons  by 
Lionardo  and  Michael  Angelo.  It  is  quite  as  natural  to 
suppose  that  Vasari  was  ill  informed  of  the  causes  which 
led  Raphael  to  Florence  as  it  is  to  conceive  that  Raphael 
painted  the  pictures  of  Cittk  di  Castello  at  Perugia.  We 
can  easily  prove  that  da  Vinci's  "Battle  of  Anghiari"  was  not 
finished  till  1506;  and  Grimm  gives  good,  though  not  abso- 
lutely convincing,  reasons  for  concluding  that  Michael 
Angelo  did  not  allow  his  cartoon  to;  be  seen  till  1508. 
But  putting  this  aside,  there  may  have  been  reason  enough 
for  Raphael's  desire  to  visit  Florence,  if  we  only  suppose 
him  cognisant  of  Perugino's  presence  there.  He  might  have 
learnt  from  Perugino  himself  that  Lionardo  was  composing 
his  grand  subject  for  the  public  palace;  and  he  might  expect 
facilities  for  seeing  the  masterpiece  in  its  unfinished  state 
from  a  man  who  was  da  Vinci's  friend,  and  had  been  his 
companion  in  Verrocchio's  shop.  He  had  doubtless  heard — 
as  who  had  not  ? — of  the  commotion  caused  by  the  question 
how  the  "  David  "  of  Michael  Angelo  should  be  moved  from 
its  place  in  the  sculptor's  studio  to  where  it  was  in  future 
to  be  exhibited,  for  this  was  a  question  which  had  occupied 
the  mind  of  every  one  in  Florence ;  and  it  is  notorious  that 
it  led  to  a  general  congress  of  artists  in  the  early  part  of 
1504.     ^Vhy,  then,  should  he  not  have  gone  to  Florence  ? 

Perugino  was  at  Florence  in  1504.  He  was  there  with 
slight  interruptions  till  1506.  It  was  then  that  Lionardo 
gave  up  to  him  the  commission  which  he  had  accepted  from 
the  brethren  of  the  Santissima  Annunziata  de'  Servi  to  com- 
plete the  ** Crucifixion"  unfinished  at  the  death  of  Filippino. 
Is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  Raphael  might  have  been 
in  Florence  in  1505,  when  we  know  that  his  predella  of  the 
"  Madonna  of  Sant' Antonio"  (1505)  comprised  an  improved 
version  of  the  very  group  of  the  Virgin  and  her  succouring 
women  which  was  introduced  by  Penigino  into  the  "  Cru- 
cifixion" of  the  Servi  ?     But  this  is  not   all  the  evidence 


which  may  be  adduced  to  strengthen  the  belief  that  Raphael 
was  at  Florence  in  1505. 

It  is  an  error  of  Grimm  to  suppose  that  Raphael  furnished 
the  designs  for  the  frescoes  executed  by  Pinturicchio  and  his 
assistants  in  the  library  at  Sienna  as  early  as  1502.  There  is 
testimony  to  prove  that  the  ceiling  of  the  library,  in  which 
Raphael  had  no  share,  was  begun  and  completed  by  Septem- 
ber of  1503;  that  the  work  was  suspended  on  account  of 
the  death  of  Pius  III.,  and  resumed  at  the  close  of  1504. 
In  1504,  no  doubt,  Raphael  was  with  Pinturicchio  at  Sienna, 
for  the  names  of  both  painters  are  connected  with  one  of  the 
most  curious  incidents  which  illustrated  the  public  life  of  those 
days  at  Sienna.  Julius  II.  had  put  Sienna  under  interdict,  and 
Pandolfo  Petrucci  dared  to  deride  the  pope's  authority.  A 
chapel,  recently  founded  in  San  Francesco  of  Sienna,  had  been 
completed  at  the  expense  of  the  Piccolomini ;  it  was  adorned 
with  a  Nativity  by  Pinturicchio,  resting  on  a  predella  by 
Raphael.  The  time  was  the  beginning  of  November,  when 
all  the  wealthy  citizens  had  left  their  summer  residences  and 
settled  in  town  for  the  winter ;  but  the  churches  were  closed  ; 
the  bells  no  longer  called  the  faithful  to  prayer,  and  an 
Oriental  stillness  lay  upon  the  streets  and  towers.  Pandolfo 
ordered  the  canons  of  St  Francis  to  celebrate  the  mass  at 
the  altar  of  the  Piccolomini ;  and,  on  their  refusal,  he  drove 
the  priests  by  force  to  the  altar.  It  was  probably  after  the 
memory  of  this  incident  had  begun  to  fade  from  the  minds 
of  the  Siennese  that  Raphael  made  for  Pinturicchio  the 
designs  with  which  he  now  began  to  decorate  the  Piccolo- 
mini library.  But  then  Raphael  was  free  to  go  to  Florence ; 
and  to  Florence  we  may  believe  he  went ;  for  there  is  not  a 
single  picture  of  all  those  which  he  executed  in  1505  which 
does  not  prove  that  he  had  seen  the  works  of  Masaccio, 
Lionardo,  and  Fra  Bartolommeo. 

It  is  quite  in  vain  that  Grimm  denies  this  influence  in  the- 
"  Madonna"  of  Sant*  Antonio,  which  is  not,  as  he  believes,  at 
the  Louvre,  but  in  the  National  Gallery ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  disagree  with  Waagen.  when  he  maintains  that  the  free 
attitudes,  the  natural  breadth  of  extremities,  and  the  bold 
sweep  of  draperies  in  the  foreground  figures  of  St  Peter 
and  St  Paul  as  conclusively  reveal  the  lessons  derived  from 
Fra  Bartolommeo  as  the  female  saints,  Catharine  and  Rosalia, 
display  the  working  upon  Raphael  of  Lionardo's  style. 

Equally  vain  is  the  effort  to  deny  the  presence  of  Floren- 
tine elements  in  the  wonderfully  clear  tones  and  admirably 
rounded  flesh  of  the  principal  figures  in  the  Ansidei  "  Ma- 
donna "  at  Blenheim. 

Grimm  says  he  cannot  conceive  how  the  "  Madonna  del 
Gran  Duca"  can  be  registered  amongst  the  pieces  which 
Raphael  produced  before  the  Ansidei  "  Madonna."  We  may 
not  be  able  to  understand  how  Grimm  can  be  blind  to  the 
Florentine  breadth  and  treatment  in  the  fresco  of  San 
Severo ;  and  there  may  be  reasons  which  it  is  needless  here 
to  state  why  this  splendid  work  should  not  be  classed 
amongst  Raphael's  creations  of  1505. 

There  are  minor  questions  involved  in  the  difference  as  to 
the  true  period  of  Raphael's  first  journey  to  Florence  which 
Grimm  naturally  seeks  to  determine  in  his  own  favour ;  but 
here  his  endeavours  are  more  of  a  negative  than  of  a  posi- 
tive kind ;  and  it  is  clear  that,  if  he  should  be  led  to  aban- 
don his  present  theory  respecting  Raphael's  movements  from 
1502  to  1506,  he  would  have  to  alter  these  minor  questions 
to  some  extent  also.  Whether  he  do  this  or  not  may  be  left 
to  Grimm's  choice.  It  is  enough  for  the  present  purpose  to 
have  stated  the  grounds  which  exist  for  rejecting  his  theory. 

One  or  two  points  more  require  but  passing  observation. 
Grimm  accepts  as  a  genuine  Raphael  the  "  Christ  on  the 
Mount "  of  the  Maitland  collection,  which  is  now  acknow- 
ledged to  be  by  Spagna,     He  casually  gives  expression  to 
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an  opinion  which  is  liable  to  be  controverted,  that  the 
"  Madonna  "  of  Sant*  Onofrio  at  Rome  is  by  Lionardo  da 
Vinci.  J.  A.  Crowe. 

ART  NOTES, 


The  death  of  Thdophile  Gautier  is  a  loss  not  only  to  Letters 
but  to  Art.  For  many  years  he  contributed  to  the  journals 
notices  of  the  Salons,  and  a  great  variety  of  essays  on  artistic 
subjects.  An  article  treating  of  his  activity  in  this  department 
is  to  appear  shortly  in  the  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts,  The 
Chronique  des  Arts^  from  which  we  quote,  tells  us  that  he  was 
bom  at  Tarbes,  April  30,  181 1.  He  came  early  to  Paris,  where 
he  received  his  education  in  the  College  Charlemagne,  after 
which  he  entered  the  atelier  of  M.  Rioult,  but,  disgusted  with 
the  ill-success  of  his  first  attempts,  he  gave  himself  up  to  poetry, 
in  which  he  achieved  so  brilliant  a  reputation. 


M.  Gudd^onoff,  the  director  of  the  Imperial  Hermitage,  has 
now  printed  the  paper  on  the  marble  group  attributed  to 
Raphael,  read  by  him  on  August  22*to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  St.  Petersburg.  The  text  is  accompanied  by  two  photo- 
graphs, one  from  the  work  in  question,  the  other  from  the 
plaster  cast  by  Cavaceppi,  existing  at  Dresden.  The  subject 
of  the  group  is  the  well-known  composition  by  Raphael  of  a 
Dead  Child  borne  by  a  Dolphin  (see  Academy^  vol.  iii.  p.  408). 
A  repetition  in  marble,  which  was  held  for  a  long  while  to  be 
the  original  work,  was  exhibited  at  Manchester  in  1857,  and 
pronounced  by  W.  Burger  to  be  of  no  great  beauty.  This  is 
smaller  than  the  Dresden  cast,  and  does  not  show  signs  of 
certain  injuries  which  are  proved  by  the  cast  to  have  existed  in 
the  original.  It  is  not  possible  within  the  present  limits  to  give 
full  value  to  the  facts  and  arguments  which  go  to  support  the 
claim  of  the  Hermitage  example  to  priority  and  authenticity. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  taUies  exactly  with  the  Dresden  cast, 
which  was  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Baron  Mengs  ;  that 
every  probability  is  in  favour  of  its  having  been  the  work  re- 
stored and  cast  by  Cavaceppi  at  Rome  in  1768,  when  it  was  in 
the  possession  of  M.  de  Breteuil ;  that  between  1768  and  1779 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  certain  Mr.  Browne  (see  Dallaway's 
Anecdotes  of  the  Arts  in  England)^  who  sold  his  collection  of 
ancient  marbles  to  an  agent  of  the  Empress  Catherine  II.  It 
will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  gap  of  250  years  to  be  fiUed  up ;  that 
we  are  in  nowise  in  a  position  to  prove  that  the  Hermitage 
example  is  the  work  which  the  Count  Castiglione  proposed  to 
buy  of  Giulio  Romano  on  May  8,  1523.  Cavaceppi,  in  his 
catalogue  of  the  works  cast  and  restored  by  him,  remarks  of  this 
grroup  that  it  is  by  Lorenzotto,  after  a  sketch  by  Raphael.  It  yet 
remains  to  be  shown  whether  much  or  any  credit  should  be 
attached  to  this  hypothesis,  or  whether  Raphael  did  much,  or 
little,  or  nothing,  towards  the  carrying  out  ot  his  project. 


We  learn  from  the  supplement  to  the  Zeitschrift fiir  bildende 
Kunst  (October  25)  that  Signer  Rosa's  excavations  in  the 
Roman  Forum  have  been  crowned  with  the  most  brilliant  suc- 
cess. About  the  beginning  of  September  a  portion  of  a  Roman 
bas-relief  was  found  at  the  comer  where  rises  a  middle-age  tower. 
At  two  different  portions  of  this  tower  (to  which  they  appear  to 
have  served  as  supports  hidden  by  other  material)  are  now  dis- 
closed a  row  of  portions  of  wall  occupying  from  12  to  15  metres, 
decked  on  both  sides  with  costly  sculptures,  which  have  ap- 
parently served  for  the  decoration  of  the  rostrum.  These 
marble  reliefs  would  display  ta  the  eyes  of  the  people  standing 
below  a  historically  arranged  series  of  notable  events  having 
relation  to  the  Forum.  The  position  in  which  they  have  been 
found  opens  a  fresh  field  to  topographical  conjecture  and  en- 
quiry, whilst  the  reliefs  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  not  only 
an  account  of  their  historical  content,  but  on  account  of  the 
brilliant  quality  of  their  execution,  which  appears  to  belong  to 
the  last  bright  epoch  of  Greek  art  in  Rome.  It  is  proposed 
to  send  the  reliefs  to  the  Vienna  exhibition. 


Amongst  more  recent  publications  in  this  department,  the 
following  appear  to  be  worthy  of  special  notice  : — La  Colonne 
Trajane  d^apris  le  surmoulage  exfcut^  d.  Rome  61-62  ;  this 
work  will  be  complete  in   120  parts,  12  of  which  have  been 


already  published ;  the  text  is  by  M.  Froehner,  the  conservator 
of  the  Louvre,  and  is  embellished  by  numerous  vignettes  ;  the 
plates,  220  in  number,  are  printed  in  colour  from  photographs 
executed  by  Gustave  Arosa. — Kunstmythologischer  Atlas ^  by 
Professor  Overbeck  ;  the  atlas  is  to  accompany  the  Professor's 
Griechische  Kunstmythologie,  of  which  the  first  volume,  "Zeus," 
appeared  last  year;  it  possesses  claims  to  attention  rarely  united, 
for  it  is  not  only  valuable  from  a  scientific  but  from  an  artistic 
poin  of  view.  A  liberal  subvention  from  the  Saxon  government 
has  enabled  the  Professor  to  present  his  work  to  the  public  in 
its  present  form.  The  gigantic  size  of  the  plates  (3  feet  by  2  feet) 
will,  we  fear,  stand  very  much  in  the  way  of  frequent  and  con- 
venient use. — Rom  und  Mittel-Italien  (2  vols.),  Oher-Italien 
(ivol.),  by  Dr.  Gsell-Fels.  These  are  not  mere  handbooks,  but 
the  outcome  of  zealous  and  scientific  research.  They  are  amply 
illustrated  with  plans  and  maps,  and  every  portion  of  the  text 
bears  traces  of  individual  study. — Trisor  de  VAbbaye  de  Saint- 
Maurice  d^Agaune;  both  the  text  and  illustrations  are  by  M. 
£douard  Aubert.  This  Swiss  monastery  has  preserved  its 
treasures  intact.  M.  de  Blavignac  published  a  few  of  the  works 
of  art  which  it  contains  in  his  Histoire  de  V Architecture  sacr^e 
dans  les  anciens  ivichis  de  Genlve^  dr'c.  The  present  mag- 
nificent work  is  accompanied  by  an  atlas  of  45  plates,  en- 
gravings or  chromolithographs,  which  reproduce  their  originals 
with  the  greatest  exactitude. — /  Pittori  di  Foligno  net  secolo 
d*  oro  delle  arti  italiane;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  this  book 
comes  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Adamo  Rossi,  the  great  autho- 
rity on  the  Umbrian  school. 


In  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung  of  November  6,  under  the  title 
of"  Der  Maierhof  und  der  Augsburger  Rathsherr  Philipp  Hain- 
hofer,"  will  be  found  a  very  characteristic  picture  of  the  career 
of  one  of  those  artists  who  flourished  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century — artists  who  devoted  their 
best  energies  to  the  designing  of  those  objects  which  are  best 
described  by  the  expressive  German  word  Klein  kunst,  Hain- 
hofer  was  bom  1578  at  Augsburg.  There  he  settled  and  esta- 
blished his  Kunstkammer,  which  was  visited  by  princes.  Amongst 
his  correspondents  he  counted  Henri  IV.  and  the  Markgraf 
Friedrich  of  Baden.  The  Maierhof  was  a  costly  toy  executed  for 
Duke  Philipp  of  Pomerania,  on  which  worked  joiners,  goldsmiths, 
watchmakers,  stonecutters,  modellers,  engravers,  &c.  The  design 
was  by  Hainhofer,  and  was  intended  to  depict  the  life  of  the 
nobles,  military  affairs,  and  peasant  Ufe.  The  quantity  of  small 
objects  required  to  carry  out  this  elaborate  piece  of  child's  play 
was  enormous,  and  its  completion  occupied  five  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  Hainhofer  sets  out  with  it  himself  to  Stettin, 
accompanied  by  Baumgartner,  who  had  executed  the  joiner's 
work  required.  At  Stettin,  Hainhofer,  already  a  rich  man,  was 
loaded  with  gifts,  was  named  "herzoglicher  Rath,"  and  dismissed 
with  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  Bishops  of  Wurzburg  and 
Bamberg.  The  author  of  this  curious  sketch,  Franz  Trautmann, 
cannot  refrain  from  drawing  attention  to  the  resemblance  with  a 
difference  which  exists  between  the  story  of  Hainhofer's  journey 
to  Stettin  and  Diirer's  journey  to  the  Netherlands.  DUrer  came 
home  a  loser,  and  for  all  his  noble  work  got  from  the  Governess 
Margaret  nothing ;  but  the  wealthy  Hainhofer  with  his  vain  toy 
kindles  the  delight  of  princes,  and  obtains  riches  and  honours. 


A.  von  Zahn  concludes  in  the  present  number  of  the  Zeit- 
schrift fiir  bildende  Kunst  his  notice  on  Barock,  Rococo,  and 
Zopf;  Dr.  Kinkel  reviews  Dr.  GseU- Fells  Handbooks  for  Italy. 
The  number  contains  also  a  notice  of  the  loan  exhibition  of 
ancient  objects  of  industrial  art  now  being  held  at  Berlin,  and  a 
notice  on  the  Vienna  treasure  chamber. 


Very  various  articles  are  to  be  seen  at  the  loan  exhibition  in 
Berlin  mentioned  above.  The  Crown  Prince  is  said  to  have  been 
active  in  getting  together  objects  of  interest ;  amongst  many, 
all  of  which  are  worthy  of  notice,  may  be  specially  mentioned  a 
fine  Italian  bronze  bust  oi  Sixtus  V.  which  the  Prince  discovered 
in  the  picture  gallery  at  Sanssouci.  It  is  reported  to  be  a 
masterpiece,  and  in  its  forcible  expression  of  natural  power  forms 
a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  delicate  spiritualised  head  of  Inno- 
cent X.  which  belongs  to  Prince  Carl,  and  has  been  placed  in 
the  same  room. 
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The  collections  in  the  museums  of  Paris  are  gradually 
assuming  their  wonted  look.  The  MSS.  have  retumwl  to  the 
library  of  the  Rue  de  Richelieu,  the  armour  to  the  Museum  of 
St-Thomas  d'Aquin,  the  precious  goldsmith's  work  of  the  Mus^e 
des  Souverains  has  found  its  way  back  to  the  glass-cases  of 
Apollo  Gallery.  The  bronze  chair  of  Dagobert  has  been 
returned,  together  with  the  gold  ornaments  from  the  tomb  of 
Tournay,  to  the  Cabinet  de  M^dailles.  But  the  chalice  of  Saint- 
Remi,  which  was  taken  from  the  cabinet  by  means  of  a  formal 
order  of  the  Empress,  has  not  been  restored.  The  library  since 
'96  has  possessed  this  chalice  without  the  library  (says  the 
Chronique  des  Arts) ;  the  chalice  would  have  been  melted  at 
the  Mint.  The  directors  were  careful,  when  forced  to  part  with 
it,  to  make  a  memorandum  in  writing  that  they  did  so  only  as  a 
loan  :  it  is  now  the  duty  of  the  French  government  to  see  that 
the  ecclesiastics  of  Rheims  make  a  just  restitution. 


MM.  Colnaghi  and  Co.  have  recently  published  a  set  of  seven 
etchings  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Robinson,  the  former  director  of  the  Art 
Department  at  South  Kensington,  whose  forced  retirement  from 
a  position  in  which  his  controlling  knowledge  was  so  much 
needed  has  been  and  still  is  so  much  regretted.  Very  few  will 
be  prepared  to  find  what  a  high  position  as  an  artist  must  be 
assigned  to  the  author  of  these  seven  plates.  The  subjects  are 
very  various  ;  some  of  the  Spanish  ones  are  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  where  all  is  good.  "  Space  and  Light "  is  simply 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  things  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been 
done.  

The  "  Kitchen  Interior,"  by  Pieter  Aartscns,  conmionly  called 
Lange  Pier,  was  one  of  the  pictures  which  attracted  most 
attention  at  the  recent  exhibition  organized  at  Amsterdam  by 
the  society  Arti  et  Amicitiae.  The  proud  force  of  this  robust 
and  magnificent  master  was  a  revelation  to  the  foreign  public. 
We  learn  that  the  Brussels  Museum  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
secure  this  fine  specimen  of  his  work. 


The  Society  of  Arts  at  Lyons  will  open  its  annual  exhibition 
on  the  10th  January  1873,  and  will  close  it  on  or  about  the  15th 
March.  __ 

MM.  Corot  and  Diaz  have  been  named  knights  of  the  order 
of  Leopold,  on  the  occasion  of  the  general  Exhibition  of  the  Fine 
Arts  which  has  just  taken  place  at  Brussels. 


New  Publications. 
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Animals.     2  vols.     Triibner. 
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A  Treatise  on  the  Theory  of  Friction.  By  J.  H.  Jellett,  B.D. ; 
Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Dublin :  Hodges, 
Foster,  and  Co. 

For  the  experimental  determination  of  the  laws  of  friction 
between  solids,  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  Coulomb.  The 
investigations,  also,  of  M.  Morin  into  the  nature  and  action 
of  this  force  are  of  great  value.  The  laws  established  by 
them,  although  only  approximations  to  the  truth,  have  been 
adopted  by  mathematicians  as  the  basis  of  the  analytical 
treatment  of  the  equilibrium  and  motion  of  particles  and 
bodies  on  rough  surfaces.  The  most  important  of  these 
laws  is  that  of  the  proportionality  of  the  friction  to  the 
pressure.  With  reference  to  this  law  the  author  states  in 
his  preface  that  "  the  adoption  of  a  more  complicated  law 
would  have  greatly  enhanced  the  mathematical  difficulties 
of  the  theory,  yet  without  giving  results  mathematically 
coincident  with  facts."  Undoubtedly  a  more  complicated 
law  would  have  immensely  increased  th^  mathematical 
difficulties,  and  would  probably  render  any  but  the  most 


simple  problems  insoluble;  but  it  is  not  dear  that  the 
results  obtained  would  fail  in  coincidence  with  facts.  The 
theory,  however,  has  so  far  received  but  little  attention; 
and  the  space  allotted  to  its  development  in  most  treatises 
on  Rational  Mechanics  (a  designation  of  the  mathematical 
science  used  by  Mr.  Jellett)  is  extremely  limited  in  com- 
parison with  that  devoted  to  the  solution  of  mechanical 
problems  on  the  supposition  of  perfect  smoothness.  The 
consequence  has  been  to  cause  many  students  to  look  upon 
friction  as  a  force  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  lies  without 
the  province  of  Rational  Mechanics,  but  which,  has  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  whenever  it  is  required  to  apply 
results  obtained  on  the  supposition  of  smoothness  to  practical 
questions.  This  neglect,  moreover,  probably  causes  a  large 
number  of  students  to  regard  Rational  Mechanics  as  a 
matter  of  pure  analysis,  and  to  lose  sight  of  the  physical 
truths  which  the  formulae  represent  The  author  wishes  by 
this  treatise  to  establish  the  theory  of  friction  in  its  proper 
place  as  a  branch  of  Rational  Mechanics,  and  to  obtain  for 
it  a  more  ample  discussion  than  has  yet  been  given  it  The 
work,  which  well  supports  the  reputation  of  its  learned  author 
as  a  mathematician,  is  one  well  calculated  to  effect  this,  both 
from  its  logical  and  scientific  arrangement  and  from  the 
thoroughness  with  which  the  theory  has  been  worked  out. 
The  treatise  is  divided  into  eight  chapters,  which  coincide 
\vith  the  principal  divisions  of  the  subject 

In  chapter  i.  are  discussed  the  general  principles  of  the 
theory — such  as  the  differences  between  moving  and  resist- 
ing forces,  the  nature  and  laws  of  the  force  of  friction,  the 
differences  between  statical  and  dynamical  ftictiotu  The 
conception  of  the  cone  of  resistance,  which  seems  to  be  due 
to  the  lite  Canon  Moseley,  and  of  which  considerable  use  is 
made  throughout  the  treatise,  is  clearly  stated,  and  directly 
deduced  from  'the  fundamental  law  of  the  proportionality  of 
the  friction  to  the  pressure. 

Chapters  ii.  and  iil  are  devoted  to  the  analysis  oi  the 
equilibrium  of  particles  and  bodies  on  rough  syiiaces.  In 
these  chapters  the  great  importance  of  the  cone  of  resistance 
is  fully  appreciated,  and  the  light  which  its  employment 
throws  on  the  causes  of  the  indeterminateness  of  problems 
involving  friction,  as  well  as  on  the  limiting  positions  of 
equilibrium,  is  most  perfect  In  the  several  sections  of  these 
chapters  numerous  examples  are  worked  out  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  great  assistance  in  enabling  the  student  to 
obtain  complete  mastery  of  the  general  propositions. 

Chapters  iv.  and  v.  contain  the  analysis  of  the  motion  of 
particles  and  bodies  on  rough  surfaces.  Here  the  reader 
will  immediately  perceive  the  effect  on  the  problem  of  one 
of  the  principal  distinctions  between  statical  and  dynamical 
friction,  viz.  that  whereas  statical  friction  at  any  point  of  a 
body  in  contact  with  a  rough  surface  is  equal  and  opposite 
to  the  resultant  of  all  the  other  forces  acting  on  the  body  at 
that  point,  the  dynamical  is  along  the  direction  of  motion 
of  the  point,  but  opposed  to  the  motion,  and  its  magnitude 
attains  the  maximum  value — ^that  of  the  pressure  midtiplied 
by  the  dynamical  coefficient  of  friction. 

Section  2  of  chapter  v.  relates  to  the  initial  motion  of  a 
solid  body  resting  on  one  or  more  surfaces ;  and  in  example 
I  we  come  across  the  seeming  paradox  of  the  possibility  of 
a  motion  of  pure  rolling  of  a  cylinder  placed  with  its  axis 
horizontal  on  a  rough  vertical  plane.  For  the  explanation 
of  this  apparent  paradox,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  book 
itself. 

Chapter  vi.  relates  to  the  distinction  between  possible  and 
necessary  equilibriiun  j  and  it  is  shown,  by  the  consideration 
of  the  differences  between  statical  and  dynamical  friction 
(one  of  which  has  just  been  mentioned,  and  the  other  is  that 
the  coefficient  of  the  former  is  greater  than  that  of  the  latter), 
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that  there  are  certain  positions  of  a  system  in  which  equi- 
hbrium  may  exist,  and  others  in  which  it  must  exist  The 
foimula  which  gives  these  positions  is — 

2w  (X8;i:  +  Yfy  +  Zfis)  =  or  <o, 

where  X,  Y,  Z  represent  the  components  of  all  the  forces, 
external,  geometrical,  and  frictional ;  the  other  letters  and 
symbols  have  the  ordinary  signification.  Now  X,  Y,  Z  may 
have  such  values  for  the  position  of  rest  as  to  satisfy  this 
condition,  whilst  the  friction  is  statical ;  whereas  they  may 
cease  to  satisfy  it  when  the  friction  has  become  dynamical 
by  a  small  motion  given  to  the  system.  In  this  case  the 
equilibrium  is  possible^  but  not  necessary.  If,  however,  X,  Y,  Z 
be  such  that  tiiis  condition  holds  when  the  friction  is  djma- 
mical,  the  position  is  one  of  necessary  equiUbrium ;  inasmuch 
as  any  small  motion  will  cause  the  friction  to  take  its  dyna- 
mical value,  for  which  the  condition  holds,  and  the  motion 
will  consequently  be  immediately  destroyed.  This  chapter 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  important,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  interesting,  in  the  book,  from  the  clearness  with 
which  the  differences  between  statical  and  d3mamical  friction 
are  pointed  out,  and  from  the  able  manner  in  which  the 
effects  of  these  differences  are  developed. 

Chapter  vil  treats  of  the  actual  value  of  the  acting  force 
of  friction,  and  of  the  cause  of  the  indeterminateness  of  the 
mathematical  solution,  which  lies  in  the.  abstraction  intro- 
duced into  the  investigation.  This  abstraction  Mr.  Jellett 
considers  to  be  the  supposition  of  the  perfect  rigidity  of  the 
bodies  and  surfaces.  The  want  of  rigidity  calls  into  action 
forces  of  elasticity,  which  produce  slight  oscillations,  a  discus- 
sion of  which  will  lead  to  a  completely  determinate  solution. 
This  is  illustrated  by  an  example  of  a  heavy  body  placed 
on  a  rough  plane  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  an  angle  (a) 
greater  than  the  angle  of  friction,  and  supported  by  a  string. 
Only  one  equation  can  be  obtained  for  the  determination  of 
the  tension  (T)  and  the  frictioir  (F),  viz.  T  +  F  =  M^sin  cu 
On  taking  into  consideration,  however,  the  slight  extensi- 
bility of  the  string,  and  the  small  oscillations  which  the  body 
will  describe  when  its  weight  stretches  the  string,  an  equa- 
tion is  obtained  for  determining  the  tension,  and,  therefore, 
the  friction  can  be  fully  determined. 

In  chapter  viiL  are  discussed  the  interesting  problems  of 
the  Top,  Friction-wheels,  and  Locomotives. 

The  book  is  a  really  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of 
Rational  Mechanics,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  service 
to  the  mathematical  student  The  general  discussion  of  the 
force  and  its  effects  occupies  a  considerable  space,  and  is  so 
well  developed  as  to  be,  to  a  great  extent,  available  to  those 
students  who  have  not  time  or  mathematical  attainments 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  work  through  the  whole  of  the 
mathematics.  The  book  is  most  admirably  printed,  the  dia- 
grams are  extremely  well  done,  and  the  number  of  misprints 
observed  were  few  and  unimportant  W.  J.  Lewis. 


Notes  of  Scientific  Work. 

Geology, 
On  the  Quaternary  Formation  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Dres- 
clen. — ^In  a  paper  bearing  the  above  title,  and  recently  published  at 
Halle,  Dr.  C.  A.  Jentzsch  discusses — (i)  the  extent  of  the  sea  during 
that  epoch ;  (2)  the  diluvial  hills ;  (3)  the  Dresden  heath ;  (4)  the 
siliceous  deposits  of  the  valley  of  the  Elbe  near  Dresden  ;  and  (5)  of  the 
loess.  After  critically  treating  the  more  important  of  the  many  theories 
respecting  the  nature  and  origin  of  loess,  the  author  propounds  his  own 
views  on  the  origin  of  that  of  the  Elbe  valley.  At  one  period  the  Elbe 
flowed  high  above  its  present  course,  excavating  its  river-bed  gradually, 
and  at  the  same  time  underwent  lateral  dislocations,  chiefly  due  to  its 
smaller  tributaries.  The  river  then  moved  towards  the  right  side, 
partly,  the  author  thinks,  on  account  of  the  tributaries,  partly  on 
account  of  the  loose  sands  forming  iti  banks.    As  the  river  worked  its 


way  through  the  sand  on  its  right  side,  the  Elbe  formed  siliceous  do^ 
posits  on  its  left  bank,  which  lay  nearly  horizontal  in  consequence  of 
the  river  having  deepened  its  bed  only  very  slowly.  High  floods  then 
occurred  as  they  do  at  the  present  time.  It  is  probable,  however, 
considering  the  different  climate  of  the  quaternary  epoch,  and  more 
especially  the  influence  of  larger  masses  of  ice,  Uiat  they  exerted  a 
greater  disturbing  effect  than  they  do  now.  These  floods,  extending 
for  inland,  swept  into  the  river  large  quantities  of  the  land-snails  which 
inhabited  its  banks  then  ;  and  the  mud,  containing  numerous  land 
MoUusca,  was  then  deposited  on  the  left  banks  of  the  Elbe.  (6)  Local 
formations  :  the  marl  of  Cotta  near  Dresden,  and  the  freshwater  lime- 
stone of  Robschiitz  in  the  Tribisch  valley,  near  Meissen.  (7)  The  fauna 
of  these  beds  :  in  the  freshwater  limestone  were  found  skulls  of  man^ 
and  bones  of  other  portions  of  the  human  body,  as  well  as  rude  pottery, 
proving  the  contemporary  existence  of  man  with  Elephas  primigenms 
and  Rhinoceros  tichorrkinusy  the  remains  of  which  abound.  In  additioii 
to  these,  remains  of  the  following  Mammalia  were  discovered  in  the 
same  deposit : — PUcotus  auritus^  L.,  Crocidura  leucodom^  Erimuais 
europaeus,  Mustela  martes^  Mus  ratlus^  Sus  scrofa,  Equut  Caballus, 
Cervus  elaphusy  C.  capreolus ;  of  Birds,  Ciconia  alba^  Bechst  ;  and  <rf 
Reptilia,  Tropidonatits  natrix  and  Bufo  cinereus ;  and  a  numerous  and 
rich  fauna  of  freshwater  shells. 

Tin  Ore  in  Australia.— According  to  Mr.  F.  T.  Gregory's  report 
presented  to  the  Geographical  Society  of  London  at  the  meeting  held 
on  the  6th  November,  the  district  in  Queensland  in  which  tin  ore  has 
been  discovered  is  situated  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Severn  river  sm4 
its  tributaries,  and  comprises  an  area  of  about  550  square  miles.  The 
district  is  an  elevated  granitic  table-land  intersected  by  ranges  of  hills 
rising  abruptly,  some  attaining  an  elevation  of  about  3000  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  richest  deposits  are  found  in  the  beds  of  the  streams  or  in 
alluvial  flats  on  their  banks ;  the  aggregate  length  of  these  bands  is 
estimated  at  about  170  miles.  Numerous  small  stanniferous  lodes  have 
been  discovered,  but  only  two  of  much  importance,  one  near  Ballandeau 
Head  station  on  the  Severn,  and  another  m  a  reef  of  red  granite  rising 
in  the  midst  of  metamorphic  slates  and  sandstones.  The  lodes  run  in 
parallel  lines  bearing  about  N.  50°  E.  The  ore,  cassiterite,  is  invariably 
associated  with  red  granite,  the  felspar  being  a  pink  or  red  orthoclase, 
and  the  mica  genendly  black ;  when  crystals  of  tin  ore  are  found  in 
situy  however,  the  mica  is  white.  The  crystals  of  tin  ore  arc  generally 
found  in  or  along  the  margins  of  quartz,  threads,  or  veins  in  bands  of 
loosely  aggregated  granitoid  rock,  but  they  are  sometimes  imbedded  in 
the  micaceous  portions. — At  the  same  meeting,  G.  H.  F.  Ulrich  gave 
some  description  of  the  recent  discoveries  of  tin  ore  in  New  England, 
New  South  Wales,  a  district  almost  immediately  adjoining  the  tin 
region  of  Queensland.  It  forms  a  hilly  elevated  plateau,  nearly  4000 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  predominant  rocks  are  granite  and 
basalt,  enclosing  subordinate  areas  of  metamorphic  slates  and  sandr 
stones  ;  the  basalt  generally  forms  the  highest  crests,  and  is  spread  in 
extensive  masses  over  the  country.  The  granite  of  the  tin  m^ct  is 
similar  to  the  Queensland  granite,  but  carries  white  orthoclase,  and  is 
transversed  by  quartz  veins  containing  cassiterite  in  fine  druses,  seams, 
and  scattered  crystals,  and  by  dykes  of  a  softer  granite,  consisting 
chiefly  of  mica*  and  with  scarcely  anv  quartz,  in  which  cassiterite  is 
distributed  in  crystals,  nests,  and  bunches,  as  well  as  in  irregular  veins 
several  inches  in  thickness. 

On  the  Included  Rock  Fragments  of  the  Cambridge  Upper 
Qreensand.— The  occurrence  of  numerous  subangular  fragments  in 
the  Upper  Greensand  formation  was  so  far  remarkable  that  it  had 
already  attracted  the  notice  of  Mr.  Bonney  and  Mr.  Seeley,  who  had 
both  briefly  hinted  at  the  agency  of  ice.  Unaware  of  the  suggestions 
of  these  gentlemen,  Mr.  W.  Johnson  SoUas  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Jukes^Brownc, 
in  a  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Geological  Society  on  the  6th 
November,  have  expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  this  view.  The  in- 
fallible indications  ol  Upper  Greensand  origin  consisted  of  incrustations  of 
Plkaiula  sigillum^  Ostrea  vesiculosa^  and  coprolites,  without  which  the 
boulders  would  be  undistinguishable  from  those  of  the  overlying  drift 
The  following  generalisations  were  propounded : — i.  The  stones  are 
mostly  suban^ar ;  some  consist  of  friable  sandstones  and  shales,  which 
could  not  have  borne  even  a  brief  journey  over  the  ocean-bed.  2. 
Many  are  of  large  size,  especially  when  compared  with  the  fine  silt  in 
which  they  were  imbedded  ;  the  stones  and  silt  could  not  have  been 
borne  along  by  the  same  marine  current.  3.  The  stones  have  various 
lithological  characters,  and  may  be  referred  to  granitic,  schistose,  vol- 
canic, and  sedimentary  rocks,  probably  of  Silurian,  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone, and  Carboniferous  age.  ouch  strata  are  not  found  in  siiu  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  blocks  must  have  come  from  Scotland  and 
Wales.  Numerous  arguments  were  adduced  in  £B.vour  of  their  Scotch 
origin.  The  above  considerations,  that  numerous  rock  fragments,  some 
of  which  are  very  friable,  have  been  brought  from  various  localities,  and 
yet  retain  their  angularity,  were  thought  sufficient  evidence  of  their 
transportation  by  ice;  the  majority  showed  no  ice  scratches,  bat  the 
small  proportion  of  scratched  stones  in  the  moraine  matter  borne  away 
on  an  iceberg  and  the  small  percentage  of  ice-scratched  boulders  in 
many  deposits  of  glacial  drift  show  that  the  absence  of  these  striae  is 
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not  inconsistent  with  the  glacial  origin  of  the  included  fragments.  The 
fauna,  so  far  as  it  proved  anything,  suggested  a  cold  climate ;  though 
abundant,  the  species  were  dwarfed,  in  striking  contrast  to  those  of  the 
Greensand  of  southern  England  and  the  succeeding  chalk.  The 
authors  concluded  that  a  tongue  of  land  separated  the  Upper  Greensand 
sea  into  two  basins,  the  northern  of  which  received  icebergs  from  the 
Scandinavian  chain ;  the  climate  of  this  basin  was  cold,  that  of  the 
southern  basin  being  much  warmer. 

Notioe  on  the  Balaenoids  of  the  Vienna  Basin. — Up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  only  five  species  of  three  genera  have  been  found  in  the 
Tertiary  basin  of  Vienna,  and  they  have  been  derived  partly  from 
the  marine,  partly  from  the  Sarmatian  etage.  These  are  :  Cetotherium 
friscum^  Eichw. ;  C.  ambiguuniy  Brandt ;  Cetotheriopsis  linztana, 
Brandt ;  Pachyacanthus  Sucssii,  Brandt ;  P,  frachyspondylus,  Brandt. 
The  genera  Cetotheriopsis  and  Pachyacanthus  are  new.  A  paper  by 
T.  F.  Brandt  on  this  subject  is  printed  in  the  Sitzungsberichte  der  Aka- 
demie  dtr  Wissenschaflen^  Vienna^  p.  3. 

The  Tertiaiy  Basin  of  the  Lower  Rhine. — The  large  Tertiary 
basin  of  the  Lower  Rhine  consists  of  a  central  basin  with  a  number  of 
smaller  inlets,  which  are  known  under  the  names  of  the  Diirener, 
Bonner,  Diisseldorfer,  and  Siegburger  bays.  The  deposits  are  chiefly 
sand  and  clay,  with  numerous  lignite  beds,  all  which  yield  a  very 
abundant  flora  and  fauna.  The  fauna,  in  addition  to  land  animals  and 
such  as  only  live  in  freshwater  basins,  present  an  extraordinary  number 
of  insects  which  could  only  have  lived  in  the  forests  and  on  the  moors 
of  the  lignite  period.  They  furnish  a  clear  proof  that  during  the  Middle 
Oligocene  period  an  extensive  land  and  freshwater  formation  existed 
on  the  Lower  Rhine,  that  had  but  a  very  slight  elevation  above  the 
sea-level,  and  most  probably  resembled  the  present  Haffe  or  the  swamps 
of  Florida.  As  regards  the  flora,  247  species  are  described  in  all,  of 
which  120  have  been  met  with  elseSvhere.  (Dr.  A.  Gurlt,  Ucbcrsicht 
iihT  das  Tertiarhecken  des  Niedcrrheifiesy  Bonn.) 

The  Miocene  of  North  Germany. — A.  von  Koenen  describes  in 
the  first  part  of  his  paper  on  the  Miocene  fauna  of  North  Germany, 
published  in  the  Schrt/fcti  der  Gesellscha/t  ziir  Beforderung  der  ge- 
sammteit  Naturwissenschaftcn  zu  Marhtrg,  the  siphonostomic  Gastero- 
pods,  in  all  142  species  of  the  following  genera  : — Murex^  7  ;  Trophon^ 
I  ;  TiphySf  2  ;  Tritoninm,  5  ;  Turbitiella^  2  ;  Cattcellaria^  15  ;  Pyrula^ 
I  ;  Spirilla^  I  ;  Fiatla,  2  ;  Fusiis^  18  ;  Stenomphaliu^\  ;  Buccinopsis^ 
I  ;  Terebra^  7 ;  EburnOf  I  ;  Nassa,  12;  PhoSy  I ;  Purpura^  l ;  Cassis, 
5 ;  Cassidaria,  l  ;  ColnmbcUa^  4 ;  Oliva^  I  ;  -AnciUaria,  2  ;  Cotius^  3 ; 
Pletirotoma,  26 ;  DefrciHcia,  4  ;  Mangelia^  8 ;  Borsonia^  l  ;  Mitra,  2 ; 
Voluta,  2  ;  Cypraen,  3  ;  Erato,  i  ;  MargittcUa,  I. — The  number  of 
newly  created  species  is  16. 

The  Pliocene  Formation  of  Tuscany.— According  to  Antonio 
d' Achiardi,  the  Pliocene  formation  of  Tuscany  consists  of  bluish  day, 
covered  by  fine  sands,  over  which  again  lie  course  boulders.  He 
believes  the  boulders,  as  well  as  the  sands  and  the  clay,  to  have  been 
simultaneously  deposited  from  the  same  ocean,  though  precipitated  to 
different  depths.     {Bollet.  geolog.  35.) 

The  last  part  of  the  Jahrbuch  fUr  Mineralogie  und  Geologie  contains 
an  interestmg  obituary  notice  of  the  well-known  Alpine  geologist, 
Arnold  Escher  von  der  Linth,  who  died  recently  at  Ziirich. 


Physiology, 

The  Influence  of  the  Length  of  a  Nerve  traversed  by  a  Cur- 
rent of  Electricity  upon  its  Excitation. — V.  Willy,  in  a  paper 
published  in  Pflilgei^s  Archrv,  states  that  it  is  generally  allowed  diat 
the  degree  of  excitation  of  a  nerve,  measured  by  the  extent  of  contrac- 
tion ofthe  muscle  to  which  it  is  distributed,  augments  with  the  length 
of  the  segment  of  the  nerve  through  which  the  current  is  transmitted 
after  this  is  closed  or  before  it  is  opened.  According  to  the  author's 
latest  researches,  however,  this  only  holds  good  for  the  descending 
current  through  the  nerve,  whilst  the  converse  obtains  for  the  ascending 
current.  He  arrived  at  this  result  by  two  ways  :  first,  by  ascertaining 
the  strength  of  current,  which,  when  passed  through  various  lengths  of 
the  extrapolar  portion  of  the  nerve,  induced  a  minimum  contraction ; 
and,  secondly,  by  determining  the  amount  of  contraction  produced 
by  equal  excitations  passed  through  extrapolar  segments  of  nerve  of 
various  lengths. 

The  Metamorphosis  of  Tissue  under  the  Lifluence  of  Morphia, 
Quinine,  and  Arsenic. —H.  v.  Boeck  has  published  in  the  Zeitschrift 
fiir  Biologic  (vol.  vii.  part  iv. )  the  results  of  his  investigations  of  the 
action  of  the  above-mentioned  substances  on  a  dog.  The  animal  chosen 
for  the  purpose  weighed  54  lbs.,  and  during  the  experiment  was  daily 
fed  with  500  grammes  of  good  meat,  containing  17  grammes  of 
nitrogen  and  150  grammes  of  fat,  and  150  c.c.  of  water.  In  the 
first  experiment  morphia  was  used,  and  it  was  found  that,  when  the 
excretion  of  nitrogen  had  remained  unaltered  for  five  days,  the  addition 
to  the  food  of  1*5  grains  of  morphia  per  diem  during  those  days  caused 
a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  nitrogen  to  the  extent  of  more  than 
10  grains  (07  gramme)  in  that  period.     The  second  experiment  was 


made  with  quinine,  and  to  the  above-mentioned  quantity  of  food  one 
gramme  (15*44  grains)  of  quinine  was  added  per  diem  during  three 
days,  when  it  was  found  by  daily  analysis  of  the  excreta  that  as  much 
as  11*6  grammes  (179  grains)  less  of  nitrogen  were  excreted  in  eighb 
days.  This  represented  a  certain  though  Sight  quantity  of  food  and 
tissue  spared  by  the  use  of  the  drug.  The  third  experiment  was  with 
arsenic,  of  which  altogether  2'5  grains  were  given  in  doses  divided 
over  three  days.  The  results  of  analysis  of  the  excreta  again  showed 
that  only  an  inconsiderable  amount  of  food  and  tissue  were  spared  by 
the  addition  of  this  substance  to  the  food. 

On  Endogenous  Cell  Formation. — The  (question  of  the  endogenous* 
formatioh  of  cells,  says  Professor  Bizzozero,  m  a  paper  contributed  to 
Strieker's  Jahrbiicher  (part  ii.),  cannot  be  regarded  as  finally  decided. 
Buhl  thought  he  had  set  the  matter  at  rest  by  his  discovery  ot  nucleated 
cell-containing  cells  in  the  exsudate  of  croupous  pneumonia,  but 
Steudener  and  Volkmann  have  thrown  a  doubt  upon  Buhl's  observa- 
tions,  by  showing  that  some  cells  can  be  enveloped  or  invested  by 
others  by  a  kind  of  invagination  process,  and  consequently  that  the 
presence  of  cells  in  the  interior  of  others  is  not  conclusive  evidence  that 
they  were  developed  in  that  position.  More  recently  Oser,  from  his 
examination  of  the  fluid  discharged  in  artificially  produced  purulent 
ophthalmia,  has  again  given  support  to  the  doctrine  of  endogenous  cell 
formation.  Bizzozero  has  recently  investigated  the  cells  which  accu- 
mulate in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  under  various  morbid  con- 
ditions, and  which  frequently  contain  cells  in  their  interior.  Many  of 
the  cells  are  large,  irregularly  rounded,  and  contain  numerous  fat  cells 
in  their  substance,  a  nucleus,  and  several  pus  corpuscles.  The  latter, 
he  considers,  have  been  absorbed,  and  not  produced  in  the  position 
they  occupy,  for  if  that  were  their  origin,  they  should  be  met  with  in  all 
stages  of  development,  which  is  not  the  case.  Moreover,  they  should 
occur  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  suppuration  process,  and* 
this  is  not  in  accordance  with  observation,  as  they  are  only  found  when 
the  pus  has  been  for  some  days  in  the  anterior  chamber,  and  the  cells 
have  already  lost  their  contractility.  Then,  again,  blood-corpuscles 
are  not  unfrequently  found  in  the  large  cells,  as  well  as  those  of  pus. 
Bizzozero  has  made  a  series  of  experiments  on  animals  that  support  the 
following  conclusions  at  which  he  had  arrived  from  his  observations  on.- 
man :  i.  That  the  pus  corpuscles  in  the  large  cells  have  the  aspect  of 
old  and  degenerating  elements.  2.  That  the  cell-containing  cells  never 
appear  in  the  early  stages  of  the  inflammation  ;  and  3.  That  in  suppura- 
tive inflammation  of  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  large  cell-elements 
are  formed,  which,  owing  to  the  contractility  of  their  protoplasm,  have 
the  power  of  taking  up  the  surrounding  cells.  He  believes  that  these 
large  elements  proceed  from  an  hypertrophy  of  the  pus-cells,  since  inter- 
mediate forms  can  be  seen,  and,  according  to  all  obser\^ation,  the 
epithelium  of  the  membrane  of  Descemet  does  not  participate  in  their 
formation.  What  becomes  of  the  large  cells  after  they  have  ingested 
all  the  white  and  red  corpuscles  and  smaller  pus-cells,  he  has  not  been 
able  to  ascertain. 

The  Action  of  Strychnia  on  the  Vaso-Motor  System. — In  the 
second  part   of    Strieker's  Mediziriische  Jahrbiicher,   which    has  just 
appeared,  S.  Mayer,  of  Prague,  gives  the  results  of  his  investigations  on 
the  influence  of  strychnia  on  the  vaso-motor  system.     He   remarks- 
that,  though  numerous  researches  have  been  devoted  to  the  action  of 
this  poison,  comparatively  little  is  yet  known  respecting  it,  through  the 
attention  of  observers  having  been  exclusively  given  to  its  singular 
power  of  producing  tetanic  contraction  of  the  vaso-motor    system. 
Mayer's  experiments  were  conducted  on  rabbits  and  dogs  by  means 
of  an  ordinary  kymographion.     The  animals  were  injected  with  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  stiychnia  in  water  (the  solution  containing  O'OOoS 
of  a  grain  in  i  c.c.  of  water),  and  being  introduced  into  the  jugular  or 
crural  vein.     In  one  set  of  experiments  the  dogs  w^ere  stupefied  by 
opium,  and  artificial  respiration  was  maintained  through  a  canula  intro- 
duced into  the  trachea.     The  manometer  giving  the  tracings  was 
connected  with  the  carotid  artery.,    A  plate  showing  the  tracings 
obtained  in  this  and  other  cases  accompanies  the  paper.    About  thirty 
seconds  after  the  injection  of  2  c.c.  of  the  solution  the  arterial  blood 
pressure  was  found  to  undergo  an  extraordinary  increase  with  a  simul- 
taneous great  increase  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse.     At  the  same  time 
the  voluntary  muscular  system   became    t'etanised,   the  chest  being 
maintained   for  a  long  period  in  a  state  of   maximum  inspiration. 
The  great  augmentation  in  the  blood  pressure  was  clearly  due  in  part 
to  the  well-known  mechanical  action  of  the  tetanised  muscles  on  the 
current  of  venous  blood,  and  partly  to  the  obstacle  which  such  con- 
tracted muscles  present  to  the  entrance  of  blood  from  the  arterial  side. 
Other  accessory  circumstances   tending  to  the  same  result  were  the 
dilatation  of  the  thorax  and  the  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  or  the 
deficiency  of  oxygen  in  the  blood,  which  last  has  been  demonstrated  to 
act  as  a  stimulant  upon  the  centres  of  innervation  of  the  heart  and  blood- 
vessels.    To  eliminate  some  of  these  disturbing  elements,  some  animals 
were  subjected  to  the  action  of  woorara  before  the  injection  of 
strychnia.     By  this  means  the  effects  of  the  muscular  contraction  wen 
removed  while  the  respiratory  movements  were  not  interfered  with. 
Great  elevation  of  the  blood  pressure  was  still  observed  however ;  the 
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number  of  the  cardiac  pulsations  was  not  altered.  Mayer  concludes, 
then,  that  the  increase  in  blood  pressure  following  the  injection  of 
strychnia  into  the  blood  is  essentially  due  to  an  extraordinarily  intense 
excitation  of  the  vaso-motor  centres  in  the  brain,  and  upon  the  result- 
ing contraction  induced  in  the  small  arteries.  This  view  is  supported 
by  an  examination  of  .the  intestines,  which  become  exceedingly  pale,  as 
well  as  by  the  effects  of  section  of  the  spiral  cord,  which  severs  the 
vaso-motor  nerve,  when  all  increase  of  blood  pressure  ceases. 

A  Certain  Sigix  of  Death.— Dr.  Hugo  Magnus,  Assistant  Physician 
to  the  Hospital  at  Breslau,  suggests,  as  the  best  means  of  determining 
the  presence  of  lingering  traces  of  life,  that  a  tight  ligature  be  tied 
round  one  of  the  fingers.  If  life  be  not  extinct,  the  part  beyond  the 
ligature  soon  becomes  red,  the  depth  of  the  colour  increasing  to  dark 
r^  and  violet.  Just  above  the  ligature  the  skin  remains  white.  The 
explanation  is  siiiiiciently  simple :  the  ligature  prevents  the  return  of 
venous  blood  from  the  part ;  but  the  arteries,  being  deeper  seated  and 
more  protected,  still  continue  to  ^onvey  blood  to  the  capillaries.  The 
part  of  the  finger  beyond  the  ligature  consequently  becomes  engorged. 
This  test  is  of  value  because  it  can  be  applied  without  difficulty,  and 
has  the  advantage  of  being  the  more  available  the  sooner  it  is  tried  after 
actual  death. 

The  Process  of  Coagulation.— The  last  part  of  Pfluget^s  Archiv 
(vol  vi.  parts  8  and  9)  is  almost  wholly  taken  up  with  a  long  paper  by 
Alexander  Schmidt,  of  Dorpat,  on  the  coagulation  of  fibrin.  He  dis- 
cusses successively  the  mode  of  obtaining  and  the  characters  of  the 
fibrinoplastic  substance  or  paraglobulin,  and  meets  the  objections  raised 
by  Briicke  to  its  separate  existence.  It  can  be  thrown  down  from  its 
saturated  alkaline  solution  by  exact  neutralisation  with  acetic  acid,  pro- 
vlded  there  is  no  other  neutral  alkaline  salt  present.  It  can  also  be 
precipitated  by  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  diluted  sei'um  of  blood, 
chyle,  Ijrmph,  and  pus.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  highly  soluble  in 
neutral  alkaline  salts,  and  in  very  dilute  acids  and  alkalies.  The  so- 
called  fibrinogenous  substance  he  obtains  from  the  fluids  of  the  serous 
cavities  by  diluting  them  with  several  times  their  volume  of  water,  and 
precipitating  with  acetic  acid.  The  presence  of  these  two  substances — 
the  fibrinogenous  and  the  fibrinoplastic  substance — is  a  primary  con- 
dition for  coagulation,  but  in  addition  there  must  be,  he  maintains,  a 
third  substance,  a  ferment.  This  in  the  living  body  is  not  contained, 
either  in  the  plasma  or  in  the  blood  corpuscles,  but  first  appears  after 
the  withdrawal  of  the  blood  from  the  body.  It  is  not  clear  whether  it 
is  generated  in  the  white  corpuscles  or  in  the  plasma,  but  it  is  certain 
that  it  is  not  produced  in  the  red  corpuscles. 


Botany. 

Dr.  Pfeiffer  has  issued  a  volume  of  a  XomenclcUor  botanicus,  which 
will  contain  in  alphabetical  order  all  the  collective  names,  from  sections 
to  classes  inclusive,  which  have  been  employed  in  systematic  botany 
from  the  time  of  Linnaeus  up  to  1858,  the  date  to  which  Dr.  Pfeiffer 
brought  his  already  published  Synonymia  botariica.  The  present  work 
will  really  form  a  skeleton  encyclopaedia  of  systematic  botany.  Each 
article  will  commence  with  the  etymology  of  the  name  and  the  original 
authority  for  it,  to  be  followed  in  chronological  sequence  by  the  dif- 
ferent views  that  have  been  taken  of  its  systematic  position,  including 
references  to  the  works  of  all  systematists  by  whom  each  particular 
view  has  been  adopted.  The  articles  will  therefore  be  complete 
historical  digests,  the  utility  of  which  can  only  be  estimated  by 
those  who  have  had  occasion  to  prepare  anything  of  the  kind  in 
connection  with  their  own  studies.  The  present  work,  when  com- 
pleted, will  take  its  place  beside  such  books  as  Steudel's  Nomenclator^ 
Pritzel's  Index  Iconum  and  Thesaurus^  Walpers*  Repertorium  and 
yinnaleSf  as  another  of  those  indispensable  aids  to  study  which  the 
laborious  students  of  Germany  have  given  to  the  botanical  world.  An 
especially  important  feature  of  the  new  work  is  that  it  includes  Crypto- 
gamic  as  well  as  Phanerogamic  plants.  No  general  view  of  the 
genera  of  the  former  exists  later  than  that  given  by  Endlicher  eighteen 
years  before,  and  it  is  often  troublesome  in  consequence  to  run  down  a 
name  in  this  branch  of  botany.  Dr.  Pfeiffer  reasonably  remarks  that  it 
was  necessary  to  place  some  limit  to  his  labours,  and  if  one  which  is 
now  fourteen  years  distant  seems  needlessly  remote,  he  meets  the 
objection  by  saying  that  he  did  not  anticipate  that  it  would  have  re- 
quired so  long  a  period  of  time  to  accomplish  his  task.  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that,  when  the  scientific  history  of  our  own  day  comes  imder 
review,  the  value  of  labours  like  those  of  Dr.  Pfeiffer,  in  their  infiueDce 
on  the  progress  of  knowledge,  will  be  estimated  hardly,  if  at  all,  lower 
than  that  of  actual  scientific  discovery. 

Iffimicry  In  Fungi. — In  the  Gardmet^s  Chronicle  for  November  16, 
Mr.  Worthington  Smith  records  some  very  curious  instances  of 
"mimetic  resemblances"  among  Fungi.  Agaricus  atratus  is  a  very 
common  and  Cantharellus  carbonarius  a  very  uncommon  fungus ;  the 
latter  is  always  found  in  company  with  the  former ;  and  they  are  so 
exactly  alike  externally  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  them  without 
gathering  them  and  examining  the  gills.  Agaricus  fascictdaris  is  one 
of  our  commonest  fungi ;  two  rare  species  have  lately  been  added  to 


our  flora,  Agaricus  alnicola  and  Agaricus  conissam ;  they  invariably 
grow  with  the  fonner,  and  exactly  mimic  it  in  both  habit  and  colour, 
although  belonging  to  quite  different  subgenera  with  different-coloured 
gills  and  spares.  Agaricus  carbonarius  and  Agaricus  sputnosus  have 
been  found  growing  together,  and  so  similar  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  sharpest  eye  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other  without  examination. 
One  of  our  very  commonest  fungi  is  Agaricus  e/dpterygius ;  quite 
lately,  in  the  midst  of  a  bundle  of  this  species,  Mr.  Smith  found  single 
specimens  of  Ifygrophorus  nteisneriensis,  a  species  new  to  this  country, 
and  so  exactly  resembling  its  commoner  brother  in  slender  stem,  moist 
pileus,  and  peculiar  colouring,  as  to  be  certain  to  escape  detection  unless 
minutely  and  carefully  examined.  These  four  instances  of  rare  species 
of  fungus  possessing  the  exact  habits  and  colours  of  very  common 
species  might  easily  be  multiplied  in  number.  The  only  benefit  or 
"protection"  which  Mr.  Smith  can  suggest  to  have  accrued  from  this 
"  mimicry  *'  is  that  in  consequence  of  it  the  rarer  species  have  hitherto 
escaped  detection  and  extermination  by  fuDgus-collectors  ! 

Development  of  the  Flower  of  the  Hazel. — At  the  recent  meet- 
ing at  Bordeaux  of  the  French  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  M.  Baillon,  president  of  the  Linnacan  Society  of  France,  read 
a  paper  containing  some  very  curious  observations  on  the  development 
of  the  flower  of  the  common  hazel  [Corylus  avcllana).  At  the  time 
when  the  female  flowers  are  generally  considered  to  be  expanded  (in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  as  of  London,  towards  the  end  of  January), 
they  consist  of  nothing  but  a  pair  of  long  styles,  crimson  and  stigmatic 
at  their  extremity,  united  at  their  base  to  a  small  extent  in  a  mass 
which  contains  neither  ovarian  cavity  nor  ovules.  These  female  flowers 
are  to  be  first  detected  about  the  month  of  May  or  June,  their  de- 
velopment proceeding  gradually  until  it  reaches  the  stage  described 
above  about  the  following  January.  It  is  only  after  this  period,  which 
is  considered  that  of  flowering,  that  the  depression  which  exists  in  the 
interior  of  the  styles  becomes  developed  into  a  pit  more  or  less  deep, 
representing  a  single  ovarian  cell.  Still  later,  about  the  month  of 
April,  two  placentae  appear  on  the  walls  of  this  cavity,  and  in  the 
interval  of  the  branching  styles,  under  the  form  of  vertical  slightly  pro- 
minent bands.  Soon  the  lower  portion  of  these  bands,  larger  and 
thicker,  is  divided  by  a  vertical  furrow  into  two  lobes,  each  represent- 
ing an  ovule.  The  ovary  of  the  hazel  is  at  this  time  unilocular 
and  quadriovular ;  but  soon,  at  the  same  time  that  the  two  placentae 
become  more  prominent,  the  development  of  one  or  two,  rarely  three, 
ovules  becomes  arrested.  The  ovules,  when  they  arrive  at  their  full  deve- 
lopment, have  become  descending,  with  the  micropyle  directed  upwards 
and  outwards.  By  what  means  they  are  fertilised  by  the  pollen  from  the 
male  catkins,  which  fall  in  January  or  February,  remains  a  mystery. 


The  Nackrichten  of  the  Gottingen  Gesellschaft  der  Wisscnschaften^ 
No.  24,  contain  a  paper  by  Dr.  A.  Stem  on  a  hitherto  unnoticed  letter 
of  Spinoza,  and  the  correspondence  of  Spinoza  and  Oldenburg  in  1665. 
In  V.  Vloten*s  supplement  there  is  a  newly  discovered  letter  of  Olden- 
burg, the  answer  to  which  is  missing.  Dr.  Stem  thinks  he  has  found  a 
fragment  of  the  latter  in  Robert  Boyle's  Works^  vol.  v.  p.  339  (Lond. 
1744,  fol-).  

FATHER  SECCHI  ON  SOLAR  DISCOVERIES, 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ACADEMY, 

October  29,  1872. 

Sir, — I  regret  that  absence  from  London  has  prevented  my  replying 
to  Father  Secchi's  letter  earlier. 

You  will  be  able  to  inform  him  that  you  did  not  ask  me  to  review 
the  German  edition  of  his  book  ;  and  I  hope  that  he  will  measure  the 
regret  which  I  felt  in  making  the  strictures  I  felt  myself  in  duty  bound 
to  make  by  the  unwillingness  I  showed — of  which  you  can  assure  him — 
in  undertaking  the  re\iew.  Having  said  this,  I  may  add  that  I  have  just 
risen  from  a  hasty  glance  at  the  German  edition  of  which  mention  has 
been  made,  and*  I  am  rejoiced  to  acknowledge  that  in  my  opinion  it 
breathes  quite  a  different  spirit  from  the  earlier  French  one  ;  so  much 
so  that,  if  we  are  not  dealing  with  the  work  of  the  German  editor,  I 
am  certain  many  scientific  men  in  many  lands  will  hail  it  as  an  in- 
dication that  Father  Secchi  will  probably  do  them  justice  in  future  ; 
that  he  has  not  done  justice  in  the  past  is  an  opinion  I  share  with 
every  man  of  science  with  whom  I  have  spoken  on  the  subject,  including 
many  of  his  own  countr)'men. 

This  being  so,  I  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  enter  so  freely  into  a 
discussion  of  the  points  raised  as  I  otherwise  should  have  done.  I  must 
however  say  a  few  words. 

I.  With  reference  to  the  work  of  the  Kew  observers  in  connection 
with  planetary  action,  the  memoire  referred  to  by  Father  Secchi  were 
preceded  by  one  dating  as  far  back  as  1863,  communicated  by  Dr.  Bal- 
four Stewart  to  the  British  Association  in  that  year. 
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2.  Father  Secchi  does  not  deny  the  work  of  Henry  and  Rutherfurd 
(the  difference  between  A's  and  B's  types  of  stars  is  not  in  question) ; 
and  if  that  work  existed,  I  hold — and  this  is  all  I  said — it  should  have 
been  referred  to  when  subsequent  similar  work  was  considered  at  length. 

3.  If  the  two  propositions  concerning  the  cause  of  the  formatiDn  of 
solar  spots  do  not  exclude  one  another,  why  does  Father  Secchi  say 
that  one  idea  is  more  probable  than  the  other  ? 

4.  With  regard  to  the  gases  in  the  interior  of  the  sun,  the  question 
of  their  transparency  is  not  raised,  nor  shall  I  raise  it  now.  What  I  said 
was,  in  other  words,  that  Father  Secchi  seemed  to  base  his  proof  of  what 
would  amount  to  an  absorption  in  a  radiating  gas  on  the  absorption  of 
an  absorbing  gas  such  as  the  earth's  cool  atmosphere  (p.  106). 

J.  Norman  Lockyer. 
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History. 

^he  Tradition  of  the  Syriac  Ghiirch  of  Antioch  conoeming  the 
Primacy  and  the  PrerogatlTes  of  St  Peter,  and  of  his  Successors, 
the  Roman  Pontiffe.  By  the  Most  Rev.  Cyril  Behnam  Benni,  Syriac 
Archbishop  of  Mossul.  Translated  under  the  Direction  of  the  Author 
by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Gagliardi.    Bums,  Gates,  and  Co. 

Archbishop  Benni,  a  Syrian  prelate,  who  took  part  in  the 
Vatican  Council,  has  published  a  collection  of  extracts  from 
Eastern  (chiefly  Syriac)  documents  in  behalf  of  papal  autho- 
rity. His  readers  are  expected  to  look  upon  these  extracts 
as  exhibiting  the  primitive  tradition  of  the  East,  as  shown 
"  by  a  diligent  enquiry  into  the  teaching  of  its  great  writers y 
who  faithfully  handed  on  to  their  successors  those  inviolable 
truths  which  they  had  received  from  their  forefathers,  in 
whose  ears  was  still  ringing  the  voice  of  the  Apostles,"  &c. 

If  the  book  were  intended  for  the  learned,  Archbishop 
Benni's  preface  might  easily  awaken  the  suspicion  of  being 
ironically  written,  for  it  is  impossible,  in  fact,  to  display  the 
nakedness  of  the  land  to  intelligent  eyes  more  completely 
than  is  done  by  this  collection  of  extracts.  But  the  majority 
of  its  readers  must  necessarily  be  incompetent  critics  of  the 
evidence  put  before  them,  and  if  we  may  judge  of  them  by 
the  list  of  subscribers,  they  will  have  but  little  hesitation  in 
concluding  that  the  Eastern  Church  has  always  taught  the 
dogmas  lately  defined  in  the  Vatican  Council. 

The  book  consists  of  228  extracts,  of  which  the  first  103 


(constituting  the  most  considerable  portion  of  the  work,  and 
philologically  the  most  interesting)  have  reference  to  St 
Peter.  The  second  part  (extracts  104-127)  is  on  "the 
Roman  Church,"  and  the  third  (extracts  128-228)  on 
"  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  the  successors  of  St  Peter."  The  last 
document  of  the  first  part  is  in  Latin,  and  was  printed  in 
Rome.  The  other  documents  of  this  part  are  in  general 
rhetorical  or  poetical  extracts  in  honour  of  St.  Peter,  but 
contain  nothing  whatever  favouring  doctrine  peculiar  to 
Rome.  And  the  compiler  would  have  no -difficulty  in  draw- 
ing up  similar  collections  of  texts  in  honour  of  St  Paul, 
St  James,  or  St  John. 

The  rest  of  the  work  is  more  important  for  the  compiler's 
purpose.  But  even  here  a  very  large  number  of  the  texts 
quoted  are  quite  irrelevant  Whole  chapters,  such  as  that 
on  excommunication,  are  simply  superfluous.  No  one  ever 
denied  that  the  bishops  of  Rome,  hke  all  other  bishops, 
might  lawfully  refuse  their  communion  to  individuals  or 
churches.  The  important  thing  to  be  proved  is  that  indi- 
viduals or  churches  out  of  communion  with  Rome  are  out 
of  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Many  texts  have  no 
reference,  direct  or  indirect,  to  Rome,  but  it  is  modestly 
assumed  that  whatever  authority  the  Easterns  attribute  to 
their  patriarch  is  a  reminiscence  of  "  the  authority  which 
by  Divine  Right  was  conferred  to  the  Roman  Pontifis." 
The  liturgical  evidence  is  exceedingly  meagre.  The  extracts 
from  the  "  Syrian  Liturgy "  do  not  extend  further  than  ex- 
tract 108;  those  from  the  "  Syro  Chaldaean  "  stop  at  112; 
three  extracts  from  the  "  Syro-Maronite "  (119,  123,  and 
124)  are  certainly  not  ancient  Of  the  extracts  from  the 
"  Syriac  fathers  "  (or  rather  fathers  whose  writings  are  pre- 
served in  Syriac)  all  but  three  belong  to  part  L  Of  the 
remaining  three,  one  is  the  corrupt  form  of  a  well-known 
passage  of  St  Ignatius,  who  is  erroneously  imagined  (p. 
84  note)  to  have  written  in  Syriac;  another  (109),  attri- 
buted to  St  James  of  Sarug,  is  acknowledged  to  be  apo- 
cryphal j  and  a  third  (i54)>  attributed  to  St  Athanasius,  is  a 
notorious  forgery.  The  documents  attributed  to  tlie  Council 
of  Nice  are  also  well-kno^vn  forgeries.  The  reference  (174), 
stating  that  to  the  Roman  *  bishop  "  the  pontifical  power 
over  the  whole  world  has  been  given  as  it  has  been  defined 
in  a  canon  of  the  Constantinopolitan  Council,"  is  a  ludicrous 
misrepresentation  of  a  canon  which  the  popes  have  always 
execrated.  The  references  to  Sardica,  Ephesus,  and  Chal- 
cedon,  are  familiar  to  us  from  Latin  and  Greek  sources,  and 
(in  Syriac  at  least)  add  nothing  to  the  information  we 
already  possess.  I  must,  however,  warn  EngUsh  readers 
against  the  translation  of  extract  176,  quoted  from  the 
Council  of  Ephesus  to  show^that  popes  "  are  above  Councik." 
The  Council  is  made  to  say  that  it  came  to  its  decisions 
^^unavoidably  compelled .hy  the  canons,  and  by  the  letters 
of  our  most  holy  Father,  and  co-minister,  Celestine,  Bishop 
of  the  Roman  Church."  The  Greek  original  has  been  the 
verb  di^ayKo^cii/,  which,  as  every  decent  scholar  knows,  do^ 
not  imply  the  least  kind  of  authority  or  superiority.  Any- 
one, however  inferior  his  position,  who  proves  his  point 
constrains  (dmyKctfct)  the  person  he  convinces.     Now  the 

word  j^  in  the  Syriac  version  exactly  corresponds  to  the 

Greek.  It  need  mean  nothing  more  than  "  radonibus 
movere."  An  excellent  example  of  this  use  of  the  word 
will  be  found  in  Ebedjeshu's  Nomocanon^  tract  viL  c  6,  where 
a  patriarch  says  he  is  forced  to  grant  an  exemption  to  a 
monastery ;  the  only  compulsion  being  that  the  reasons  for 
so  doing  are  satisfactory. 

The  chief  strength  of  the  book  with  reference  to  un- 
learned readers  lies  in  those  extracts  which  have  not  the 
least  particle  of  claim  to  represent  Eastern  tradition.     The 
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strong  passages,  without  a  single  exception,  represent  not 
Eastern,  but  Roman,  tradition, 

Moses  of  Mardin,  for  instance,  is  quoted  (211)  as  offering 
Pope  Julius  III.  a  profession  of  faith  in  his  own  name  and 
in  that  of  his  patriarch.  But  the  important  passage  follow- 
ing this  extract  is  not  quoted.  Moses  proceeds  to  say  that 
hitherto  he  had  made  no  profession,  because  his  patriarch 
had  charged  him  not  to  be  overhasty,  "  donee  ipsam  profes- 
sionem  probe  assequutus  essem,"  that  is,  until  he  had  well 
learnt  his  lesson  in  Rome.  "  And  now  I  perceive,"  he  adds, 
"  that  your  profession  "  (he  is  speaking  to  the  cardinals)  "  is 
like  a  light  placed  on  a  candlestick,"  &c.,  as  in  text  217, 
quoted  in  proof  of  "  Their  inerrancy.**  This  is  the  pro- 
fession made  at  Rome  by  a  convert  And  Assemani,  from 
whom  Archbishop  Benni  has  borrowed  his  extracts,  adds — 
**  Haec  ille ;  cujus  tamen  fidem  Ignatius  ejusdem  Patriarcha 
nequaquam  ratatn  habuit,  ut  postmodum  compertum  est." 

The  earliest  and  most  sincere  Eastern  converts  to  Rome 
were  the  Maronites.  They  were  formerly  Monothelites,  and 
are  said  to  have  had  a  devotion  to  Pope  Honorius.  William 
of  Tyre  in  his  history  (lib.  22,  c.  8)  calls  Maro  a  haeresiarch, 
and,  when  speaking  of  the  union  with  Rome,  says — ^^  Abjurato 
errore  quo  diu  periculose  nimis  detenti  fuerant,  ad  unitatem 
Ecclesiae  Catholicae  reversi  sunt,  fidem  orthodoxam  susci- 
pientes,  parati  Ratnanae  ecchsiae  traditianes  cum  omni  vene- 
ratione  amplecti  et  observare."  This  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
when  reading  text  134,  and  the  like.  Nor  is  it  to  be  for- 
gotten even  when  reading  Nestoriah  or  Monophysite  writers. 
Archbishop  Benni  repeatedly  quotes  Benattibus,  a  Nestorian 
canonist.  But  the  writings  of  Benattibus  have  been  exten- 
sively corrupted.  And  Assemani  (B,  O,  torn.  iii.  part  i.  p. 
545^  expressly  says  that,  just  as  the  Jacobites  had  altered 
the  text  of  Benattibus,  "  ita  Maronitae  crediderim  quaedam 
addidisse  vel  detraxisse,  quae  ad  suam  religionem  confir- 
mandam  facerent** 

What  I  have  said .  of  Moses  of  Mardin  holds  good  with 
reference  to  Raban  Ara  (138)  (who  was  a  mere  monk,  not  a 
Catholicus  or  Primas),  to  the  Jacobite  bishops  who  wrote  to 
Innocent  IV.,  and  to  certain  Chaldaean  prelates.  In  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Sulaka,  one  of  the  claimants 
of  the  Nestorian  patriarchate,  came  to  Rome,  abjured  his 
Eastern  doctrines,  and,  professing  unconditional  obedience  to 
the  pope,  was  consecrated  under  the  name  of  John.  The 
present  views  of  Archbishop  Manning  might  with  equal 
justice  be  quoted  as  evidence  of  the  traditional  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

On  one  point  connected  with  these  Chaldaean  prelates  it 
is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words.  Archbishop  Benni  has 
quoted  Elias  of  Babylon  (199)  as  saying — 

'*  Even  [the  Metropolitan  of]  our  Sec  of  Babylon  was  not  elected  by 
itself,  as  those  of  other  heretics  who  have  lawlessly  multiplied  Patriarchs 
in  the  world  without  the  permission  of  the  see  of  the  great  Church  of 
Rome :  but  it  was  by  the  command  of  the  Pope,  and  by  an  order  of  the 
Roman  Church,  that  the  see  of  Babylon  was  filled  up.  Thus  much  is 
to  be  found  written  in  our  Annals,  and  thus  it  is  that  we  have  before 
received  [our]  power  up  to  this  day." 

Here  is  a  positive  historical  statement  which  would  be  most 
important  if  it  were  true.  But  it  is  notoriously  untrue.  It  is 
either  a  wilful  falsehood  or  an  incredibly  ignorant  blunder. 
Not  once  or  twice,  but  over  and  over  again,  as  Archbishop 
Benni  cannot^  but  be  aware,  has  the  honest  and  learned 
Joseph  Assemani  indignantly  protested  against  this  delusion, 
as  an  invention  of  the  partisans  of  Sulika  under  the  stress 
of  controversy  with  their  own  countrymen.  The  pope  had 
created  an  Cistern  patriarch.  The  Nestorians  said,  and 
with  perfect  truth,  that  such  a  thing  had  never  been  heard 
of.  The  adherents  of  Sulika  talk  about  their  annals,  but 
they  had  none  in  reahty,  except  those  which  they  possessed 
in  common  with  their  Nestorian  opponents.     And  the  only 


way  in  which  they  can  be  defended  from  the  charge  of  deli- 
berate falsehood  is  to  suppose  that  they  mistook  Antioch,  as 
being  in  the  Roman  empire,  for  Rome. 

By  far  the  strongest  extracts  (and  the  most  numerous)  are 
taken  from  Joseph  II.,  bishop  of  Amida,  afterwards  Chaldaean 
patriarch.  He  certainly  was  a  very  remarkable  man.  He 
has  left  an  interesting  autobiographical  sketch.  In  his 
pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties  he  even  attended 
Mohammedan  schools,  and  read  so  many  bad  books  that  he 
considers  it  a  divine  mercy  that  hell  had  not  yet  overtaken 
him.  But  in  this  unhealthy  literature  he  unfortunately  did 
not  reckon  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  decretals,  which  he  quotes 
twice  (126,  154)  in  the  extracts  selected  from  him  by  Arch- 
bishop Benni.  Are  these  decretals  part  of  the  primitive 
tradition  of  Antioch  ?  Is  not  the  mere  fact  of  believing  in 
them  a  proof  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  the  corrupt  tra- 
ditions of  the  West  ? 

The  language  of  adulation,  when  addressed  to  a  pope, 
is  naturally  expressive  of  orthodox  ultramontane  doctrine. 
"When  you  speak,"  says  the  author  of  a  certain  dedication, 
"  men  crowd  to  listen  with  that  awful  reverence  as  to  holy 
oracles  or  divine  prophecies."  The  person  so  addressed  was 
Nell  Gwynne,  but  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  quote  similar 
language  addressed  by  one  Eastern  ecclesiastic  to  another. 
And  if  it  were  addressed  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  the  author 
would  naturally  speak  of  St  Peter  in  the  style  common  to 
Christians  of  all  Eastern  and  Western  churches,  and  all  this, 
"  with  continual  adorations,  perpetual  bowings,  and  sempi- 
ternal kneelings  before  the  holy  feet "  (I  am  quoting  Elias 
of  Babylon),  would  produce  exactly  the  kind  of  evidence 
suited  for  Archbishop  Benni's  book.  Now  this  kind  of 
testimony  is  what  no  Eastern  ecclesiastic  who  wanted  the 
pope's  help  would  hesitate  about  for  a  moment.  In  his 
mouth  it  would  mean  no  more  than  "  I  am,  Sir,  your  most 
obedient  servant."  It  is  the  bait  which  Orientals  have  re- 
peatedly tried,  and  sometimes  with  success,  to  impose  upon 
Rome,  even  when  they  were  doggedly  resolved  to  make  no 
real  concession.  Archbishop  Benni  is  aware  of  ^  these 
attempts,  for  he  avoids  quoting  certain  testimonies  which 
would  have  suited  him  admirably,  had  not  the  exposure  of 
the  fraud  been  close  at  hand.  But  he  has  not  always  been 
successful  in  avoiding  cases  of  this  kind.  Assemani  and 
Lequien  consider  the  testimonies  of  1247  as  fraudulent  as 
those  of  1223;  and  Archbishop  Benni  is  silent  about  the 
latter  because  Raynaldus  has  shown  their  insincerity,  but  he 
"produces  the  former  because  Raynaldus  was  imposed  upon 
by  them  as  the  Dominicans  had  been  before  him.  But 
perhaps  the  most  notorious  fraud  ever  practised  upon  Rome 
was  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  Gabriel,  who  is  introduced 
to  us  as  "the  97th  successor  of  the  Evangelist  St.  Mark," 
and  is  quoted  oftener  than  St  Ephrem — I  need  hardly  say, 
in  support  of  doctrines  for  which  St  Ephrem  might  be 
searched  in  vain. 

AVhat  has  this  Gabriel  to  do  with  the  tradition  of  the 
Syriac  Church  ?  He  was  an  Egyptian  Monophysite  by  whom 
(or  in  whose  name)  Rome  was  most  shamelessly  deceived. 
The  whole  embassy  described  by  Baronius  in  the  appendix 
to  his  sixth  volume  was  an  impudent  imposture,  as  is  admitted 
by  Roman  Catholic  as  well  as  by  Protestant  writers.  The 
Carmelite  Thomas  a  Jesu  is  not  less  strong  in  his  ex- 
pressions than  the  Protestant  Geddes.  Renaudot  and  the 
BoUandist  SoUier  allow  that  nothing  came  out  of  the  whole 
business.  And,  quite  recently,  a  letter  written  by  a  con- 
temporary, and  to  some  extent  an  eye-witness,  the  famous 
Cyril  Lucaris,  Melchite  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  has  been 
published,  in  which  he  speaks  of — 

"  illam  illusionem,  potiusquam  legatioxvem,  com  revera  impostura  fuerat 
cujusdam  Coptae  vel  Eutychiani  qui  se  Romam  profectus  Alexandrini 
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patriarchae  legatum  falso  professus  fuerit At  creato  Paulo  fraudeque 

detecta,  ille  bonus  legatus  Roma  clam  ejectus,  nc  forsan  palam  fieret 
comoedia,  hue  in  Aegyptum  se  retulerat." 

I  have  said  that  the  chief  strength  of  Archbishop  Bennies 
book  lies  in  those  extracts  which  really  represent  Roman, 
and  not  Eastern,  tradition.  These  are  mixed  up  with  others, 
and  the  unlearned  reader  is  left  under  an  impression  that  all 
the  writers  give  more  or  less  the  same  testimony,  which  is, 
indeed,  very  far  from  being  the  case.  But  if  all  the  Roman 
witnesses  were  cut  out,  I  should  still  refuse  to  accept  Arch- 
bishop Benni's  representation  of  the  Eastern  tradition,  even 
as  regards  the  patriarchal  authority.  In  the  first  place,  he 
has  only  given  those  extracts  which  describe  one  stage,  and 
a  very  modern  one,  of  the  Nestorian  patriarchate.  He 
wishes  to  represent  it  as  absolute,  and  therefore  does  not 
scruple  to  omit  qualifying  clauses  of  the  utmost  importance. 
He  quotes,  for  instance  (i6o),  a  synod  forbidding  metropoli- 
tans and  bishops  "to  violate  any  order,  command,  or 
decision  of  the  Patriarch,"  &c.,  but  he  leaves  out  the  im- 
portant addition,  "  when  he  commands  according  to  tJie  will 
of  Christ''  According  to  theories  now  in  vogue,  the  will  of 
Christ  is  inferred  from  the  absolute  nature  of  the  authority 
which  commands.  But  it  was  not  always  so,  even  in  the 
Roman  Church.  I  am,  however,  quite  willing  to  grant  that 
absolutist  ideas  were  dominant  (on  paper  at  least)  at  the 
time  that  Ebedjeshu  \vTOte  his  Not?iocanon,  But  these  ideas 
were  not  primitive,  any  more  than  the  tendencies  in  behalf 
of  hereditary  succession  in  the  patriarchate.  The  Nomocanon 
itself  bears  witness  to  this.  Under  the  head,  "  They  are 
above  Councils,"  we  are  treated  to  extracts  from  the  Synod 
of  Dadish^i,  which  say  that  "  Bishops  cannot  summon  any 
Synod  against  their  Head  and  leader,"  that  he  is  to  judge  his 
inferiors,  but  that  "  his  own  judgment  is  to  be  reserved  to 
Christ."  But  every  reader  of  the  Bihliotlieca  Oricntalis 
knows  that  the  supposed  Synod  of  Dadishii  is  a  forgery,  and 
every  reader  of  the  Nomocanon  of  Ebedjeshu  knows  that 
provision  is  made  in  the  canons  for  the  synodical  judgment 
and  deposition  of  the  patriarch  for  heresy  or  other  mis- 
conduct (see  tract,  viii.  c.  20,  can.  4  and  5,  also  c.  21). 
More  than  one  patriarch  has,  in  fact,  been  synodically 
deposed.  Even  the  forged  letter  of  the  "Occidentals"  given 
in  the  ninth  part  of  the  Nomocanon  reserves  the  judgment  of 
the  patriarch  to  the  other  patriarchs,  or  to  the  sovereign.  It 
is  easy  to  understand  why  Archbishop  Benni  passes  over  all 
this  in  silence. 

If  we  exclude  the  irrevelant  evidence,  and  that  which  is 
manifestly  purely  Roman,  there  slil  remains  that  of  the 
spurious  Arabic  canons  attributed  to  the  Council  of  Nice. 
The  importance  of  these  has  been  much  exaggerated  in 
consequence  of  their  being  accepted  by  the  different  Eastern 
communions.  From  the  hostile  feeling  which  keeps  these 
communions  apart,  it  has  been  argued  that  none  of  them 
would  borrow  from  another,  and  that  what  is  common  to 
them  all  must  be  anterior  to  the  schism.  But  d  priori 
arguments  like  this  require  to  be  very  rigorously  verified. 
It  was  on  exactly  similar  grounds  that  the  Samaritan  re- 
cension of  the  Pentateuch  was  formerly  supposed  (but  most 
erroneously,  as  every  scholar  is  now  aware)  to  be  of  the 
utmost  antiquity  and  purity.  These  Arabic  canons  contain 
gross  anachronisms  which  prove  them  to  be  of  much  more 
recent  date  than  the  beginning  of  the  schism.  The  hostile 
feeling  referred  to  has  not,  in  fact,  been  of  a  nature  to 
prevent  borrowings,  especially  of  forgeries  bearing  names 
which  did  not  awaken  sectarian  animosity.  Nor  has  it  been 
as  persistent  as  is  commonly  thought  The  Moslem  invasion 
was  productive  of  pacific  and  even  kindly  intercourse,  some- 
times closely  approaching  to  religious  intercommunion, 
between  the  separated  churches,  and  great  writers  like  Elias 


of  Damascus  on  the  Nestorian  and  Barhebraeus  on  the 
Jacdbite  side  wrote  treatises  to  prove  that  the  great  Eastern 
communities  were  equally  orthodox  in  fact,  that  their 
differences  were  verbal,  and  that  party  spirit  alone  kept 
them  asunder.  There  are  repeated  instances  on  record  (see 
Lacroze,  Histoire  du  Christianisme  des  Ifides,  torn,  ii  p.  115) 
of  Nestorians  applying  to  Jacobites  for  bishops ;  the  identity 
of  rite  being  considered  by  them  as  of  greater  importance 
than  the  difference  of  dogmatic  formula.  And  as  for  borrow- 
ing of  literary  forgeries,  diere  is  the  well-known  case  of  the 
Jacobites  adopting  the  Nestorian  fable  of  the  transfer  of  the 
patriarchal  dignity  to  the  see  of  Sdeucia.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Arabic  canons  on  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  see  to 
shock  either  Nestorians  or  Jacobites,  because  they  all  con- 
sider that  see  as  having  disappeared  from  the  Church  many 
centuries  ago.  The  canons  therefore  merely  represent  to 
them^fragments  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  which  have  long 
since  become  obsolete.  We  have  at  present  no  means  of 
determining  the  date  of  this  forgery.  The  manuscripts  which 
contain  the  canons  are  not  of  very  great  antiquity.  The 
earliest  writer  who  can  be  referred  to  as  recognising  their 
existence  is  Elias  of  Damascus ;  but  no  sensible  person  will 
accept  such  a  reference  as  extract  156  as  a  proof  that  they 
existed  at  the  time  of  this  writer.  A  collection  of  canons 
admits  of  an  indefinite  amount  of  increase,  for  which  the 
author  whose  name  it  bears  is  in  no  way  responsible.  A 
very  large  number  of  the  MSS.  of  Dionysius  Exiguus  con- 
tain documents  which  he  certainly  had  not  included  in  his 
collection.  We  require,  then,  to  see  the  collection  of  Elias 
of  Damascus  as  a  whole,  and  to  know  its  literary  history  as 
we  know  that  of  Dionysius  Exiguus,  before  we  can  be  sure 
that  he  really  knew  of  the  spurious  Arabic  canons  of  Nice. 
As  to  the  propagation  of  canons  supposed  to  be  favourable 
to  Rome,  there  is  no  historical  difficulty  whatever.  The 
Catholicism  of  Rome  was  for  a  long  time  most  powerful,  nay 
dominant,  in  the  East  Besides  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jeru- 
salem, there  were  the  principalities  of  Tripoli  and  Edessa, 
the  latter  extending  beyond  the  Euphrates.  The  principality 
of  Antioch  lasted  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half.  There 
was  the  nation  of  the  Maronites,  and  there  was  the  Armenian 
kingdom  under  the  house  of  Rupen.  In  Alexandria  one  of 
the  Melchite  patriarchs  was  in  communion  with  Rome,  and 
sent  a  deputy  to  the  Lateran  Council.  It  is  not  improbably 
to  his  influence  that  the  "  Filioque  "  has  found  its  way  into 
the  canons  attributed  to  St  Hippolytus.  This,  too,  is  the 
time  of  the  daring  fraud  of  the  "ancient  missionaries" 
denounced  by  the  learned  Dominican  Lequien  in  his  Panoplia 
contra  Graecos  (p.  xiv),  and  of  those  "spurious  and  lying 
testimonies"  forged  in  support  of  papal  authority  which 
imposed  upon  St  Thomas  Aquinas  and  all  Latin  theologians 
for  many  centuries. 

The  Arabic  canons  themselves,  however,  furnish  us  with  a 
clue  wliich  enables  us  to  conjecture  their  origin  with  a  great 
amount  of  probability.  De  Marca  long  ago  called  attention 
to  the  canon  which  placed  the  island  of  Cyprus  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of  Antioch.  Is  fecit  cui  prodest. 
The  Maronite  patriarchs  of  Antioch  exercised  jurisdiction 
in  Cyprus  over  several  bishops  and  churches  of  their  own 
communion,  and  it  was  most  probably  in  their  interest  that 
the  canpn  was  forged  in  justification  of  an  ecclesiastical 
arrangement  directly  at  variance  with  ancient  rule.  If  the 
fraud  owes  its  origin  to  a  Maronite  hand,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  in  some  of  the  canons  great  authority  is 
ascribed  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 

Fraud  and  forgery  are  not  pleasant  words,  but  they  are 
unfortunately  unavoidable  in  a  discussion  of  the  pontifical 
claims  which  Archbishop  Benni  has  at  heart  And  if  the 
whole  truth  must  be  spoken,  his  own  book  is  itself  no  better 
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than  a  pious  fraud  ;  in  saying  which  I  do  not  wish  to  imply 
that  the  Archbishop  is  not  the  dupe  of  his  own  legerdemain. 
Far  less  would  I  wish  Jto  make  any  imputation  on  the 
excellent  Italian  priest  by  whom  the  book  has  been  made 
accessible  to  English  readers,  and  whose  perfect  sincerity  in 
the  pursuit  of  truth  and  knowledge  is  beyond  all  suspicion. 

P.  LE  Page  Renouf. 


The  Patriarch  and  the  Tsar.    The  Replies  of  Nicon.     By  William 
Palmer.    Triibner  and  Co.,  187 1. 

The  general  impression  this  book  leaves  upon  us  is  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  fine  confused  cursing  up  and  down  it 
Nicon  overwhelms  his  adversaries  with  torrents  of  invective 
from  the  Bible  and  the  Fathers  and  the  Councils  against  the 
sins  which  he  chooses  to  impute  to  them  (and  his  instinct  is 
generally  sound),  and  now  and  then  clenches  the  matter 
with  a  vigorous  bit  of  denunciation  of  his  own.  To  appre- 
ciate the  full  oddity  and  the  full  impressiveness  of  the  book 
it  ought  to  be  read  through ;  perhaps  the  best  single  passage 
to  which  to  refer  the  reader  is  the  peroration  which  contains 
an  elaborate  series  of  instances  of  boldness  and  audacity, 
drawn  up  because  Nicon  had  been  accused  of  audacity  and 
wished  to  retort  the  charge.  The  following  is  a  curious 
specimen  of  "boldness,"  "With  boldness  the  children  of 
Israel  'groaned  by  reason  of  their  bondage.' '*  Of  course 
Nicon  was  a  barbarian,  and  his  sense  of  the  ridiculous 
had  received  at  the  best  a  very  one-sided  development :  he 
accumulates  forty  pages  of  quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  New,  to  prove  that  uninspired  writers  ought 
never  to  dispense  with  an  appeal  to  authority.  Feeling 
himself  that  this  was,  if  possible,  a  superabundance  of 
testimony,  he  puts  a  cross  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end, 
that  weak  brethren  may  skip ;  but  in  general  the  torrent  of 
quotation  flows  unchecked.  Prince  Nikita  OrloefFsky  was 
employed  to  draw  up  a  sort  of  handybook  of  Russian  law, 
rather  too  much  in  the  interest  of  the  Tsar.  Among  other 
things  this  code  enacted  that  the  church  property  in  the 
suburbs  of  Moscow  and  other  cities  should  revert  to  the 
State.  Nicon  will  not  allow  that  the  church  has  or  can  have 
property,  and  writes  out  several  chapters  of  the  Pentateuch 
about  the  Levites  and  the  suburbs  assigned  to  them, 
because  they  had  no  heritage,  and  then  breaks  out  into 
something  like  eloquence : — 

**  Consider,  thou  fighter  against  God,  Prince  Nikita,  how  thou 
speakest  of  those  suburbs  as  belonging  to  the  patriarch,  and  to  metro- 
politans, and  bishops,  and  monasteries.  Do  they  not  all  belong  to 
God?  And  we  belong  to  Him,  all,  except  thou  and  such  as  thou. 
Ve  are  not  His.'* 

Again,  Nikita  had  enacted  penalties  against  those  who 
perjure  themselves  after  kissing  the  cross — a  form  of  oath 
consecrated,  one  might  have  thought,  by  the  example  of 
St.  Vladimir,  who  commended  it  in  his  historical  testament 
to  the  respect  of  his  sons.  But  Nicon  could  not  remember 
any  Greek  precedent  to  authorise  the  national  oath,  so  he 
writes  out  two  or  three  curious  pages  of  St  Chrysostora 
against  swearing  in  the  abstract,  to  prove  that  unauthorised 
oaths  are  a  mortal  sin,  which  he  reviles  Nikita  in  a  running 
fire  of  parentheses  for  committing.  These  instances  are 
sufficient  to  show  that  Nicon's  replies  are  quaint  enough  to 
compensate  for  their  prolixity,  and  there  is  one  very  pic- 
turesque account  of  a  scene  with  the  imperial  commissioners 
in  which  he  had  an  opportunity,  which  he  used  to  the  full, 
of  imitating  St.  Basil  defying  his  persecutors.  To  most 
Western  readers  it  will  be  new  to  find  the  Canons  of  Carthage 
and  Sardica,  including  the  one  on  appeals  to  Rome,  part  of 
the  recognised  common  law  of  the  Russian  Church  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  while  the  official  history  of  the  apostacy 
of  the  Pope,  which  is  dated  from  Formosus,  and  his  con- 


sequent deposition  from  his  primacy  among  the  patriarchs 
abnost  makes  the  efficacious  businesslike  romance  of  the 
Pseudo-Isidore  respectable. 

Students  to  whom  these  considerations  are  familiar  will  be 
apt  to  complain  that  an  isolated  translation  of  a  pamphlet, 
which  even  without  the  appendix  attains  the  dimensions  of  a 
history,  is  hardly  the  most  useful  supplement  to  such  an 
history  as  MouraviefFs,  especially  as  the  questions  of  the 
Boyar  Simeon  Streshneff,  and  the  answers  of  the  Metro- 
politan, Paisius  Ligarides  of  Gaza,  are  only  given  in  an 
analysis,  which  is  not  full  enough  to  enable  us  to  judge  of 
this  plausibility.  We  have  only  the  skeleton  of  the  secularist 
indictment,  while  the  hierarchical  defence  is  given  in  extenso. 

For  the  replies  of  Nicon  are  quite  sufficient  to  prove  that 
the  real  question  at  issue  was  whether  the  Patriarch  or  the 
Tsar  was  to  be  supreme  in  Russia,  and  that  we  cannot 
resolve  it  away  into  an  ordinary  quarrel  between  barbarous 
nobles  and  an  overbearing  favourite.  Nicon's  own  ex-parfe 
statement  gives  the  impression  that  in  the  actual  dispute 
he  was  substantially  in  the  right  (though  it  is  strange  that  he 
should  have  imagined  he  was  honouring  the  sacraments  by 
refusing  them  to  criminals  under  sentence  of  death),  but  that 
his  difficulties  were  in  great  measure  of  his  own  creation, 
and  that  he  did  not  choose  his  ground  for  resistance  well. 

Nicon's  aim  was  to  restore  in  Russia  the  purity  of  the 
Byzantine  Church,  just  as  it  was  the  aim  of  the  Tractarians 
to  restore  in  England  the  purity  of  the  Church  of  the  Fathers. 
Like  them  he  hated  liberalism  and  modernism  as  much  as 
slovenliness,  though  he  had  more  to  do  with  the  latter,  and 
only  knew  the  former  in  the  shape  of  importations  of  PoHsh 
pictures  and  quotations  from  Aesop's  fables.  He  had  all 
their  energy,  all  their  singlemindedness,  all  their  obstinacy, 
all  their  scrupulosity.  He  could  not  have  their  culture — 
which  would  not  have  saved  him,  as  it  did  not  save  them, 
from  attributing  an  unreal  homogeneousness  to  the  past,  and 
trying  to  build  upon  a  mirage. 

When  first  chosen  to  the  patriarchate,  he  exacted  a  pledge 
of  spiritual  obedience  from  the  Tsar  and  the  nobility.  Wlien 
the  Tsar  absented  himself  from  public  worship,  he  protested 
solemnly  in  the  presence  of  the  people  that  he  could  no 
longer  act  as  patriarch.  He  seems  to  have  been  influenced 
partly  by  the  duty,  as  he  regarded  it,  of  fleeing  from  per- 
secution, partly  by  a  sense  that,  as  the  Tsar  by  encroach- 
ments on  church  property  and  by  subjecting  ecclesiastical 
persons  to  his  own  courts  had  broken  one  side  of  the 
compact,  he  could  no  longer  be  held  to  the  other.  He 
really  "struck,"  and  it  was  not  for  two  years  that  his 
opponents  formed  the  design  of  treating  this  strike  as  a 
resignation  vacating  the  chair.  Meanwhile  Nicon  had  had 
time  to  recollect  himself  and  to  reconnoitre  the  strong  points 
of  his  position.  The  Tsar  had  recognised  him  as  patriarch 
afler  his  protest,  and  there  was  no  ecclesiastical  audiority  in 
Russia  competent  to  deal  with  a  patriarch.  It  was  worse 
than  useless  to  hope  to  cope  with  him  by  importing  a 
Pangloss  in  partibus  like  Paisius,  who  had  committed  two 
plain  and  almost  unpardonable  offences  against  ecclesiastical 
law  by  living  in  Latin  communion  and  accepting  Latin 
orders,  and  again  by  interfering  in  Russia  beyond  his 
nominal  diocese  at  all. 

The  incurable  weakness  of  Nicon's  position  was  that  the 
Tsar  was  the  real  centre  of  everything  in  Russia.  One  Tsar 
had  fetched  some  patriarchs  from  Constantinople  to  make 
him  a  patriarch  of  his  own  ;  another  could  always  fetch  some 
more  when  he  was  tired  of  the  particular  plaything  called 
Nicon.  The  prestige  of  the  Tsar  more  than  half  subjugated 
Nicon  himself;  his  bitterness  against  his  other  opponents 
goes  to  the  full  measure  of  what  a  prelate  in  the  seventeenth 
century  permitted  himself;   his  bitterness  against  the  Tsar 
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never  carries  him  beyond  the  measure  of  what  a  prelate  or  at 
least  a  religious  newspaper  might  think  permissible  in  the 
nineteenth.  G.  A.  Simcox. 


First  Part  of  the  Royal  Commentaries  of  the  Yncas  by  the  Ynoa 
Garcilasso  de  la  Vega.  Translated  and  edited,  with  Notes  and  an 
Introduction,  by  Clements  R.  Markham'.  London  :  printed  for  the 
Hakluyt  Society.    Vol.  I.,  1869;  Vol.  II.,  1871. 

Mr.  Markham's  translation  was  so  much  the  more  neces- 
sary as  Garcilasso's  great  work  was  to  this  day  almost  un- 
translated. Sir  Paul  Rycaut's  elucubration,  pubhshed  in  Lon- 
don in  i688,and  dedicated  to  James  II.,  is  only  an  abridgment, 
omitting  no  less  than  fourteen  out  of  the  twenty-six  chapters 
in  the  first  book  and  seventeen  out  of  the  twenty-eight  in 
the  second.  Besides,  the  worthy  knight  (for  such  was 
Rycaufs  title),  who  happened  to  be  but  very  slightly 
acqusdnted  with  the  Spanish  tongue,  had  a  trick  of  wildly 
guessing  at  the  sense,  which  process  was  very  ingenious 
indeed,  but  not  so  accurate  as  it  might  have  been.  Of  the 
innumerable  blunders  with  which  he  interspersed  his  version 
of  the  Royal  Commentaries ^  Mr.  Markham  cites  one  which 
is  characteristic.  Speaking  of  "  five  Indians  in  Cuzco  who 
played  the  flute  very  well  from  any  music-book  for  the  organ 
that  was  placed  before  them,"  Garcilasso  adds,  "  Eran  de 
Juan  Rodriguez  de  Villalobos  vecino  que  fue  de  aquella 
ciudad''—''T\iey  belonged  to  Juan  Rodriguez  de  Villalobos, 
formerly  a  citizen  of  that  town  "  (1.  ii.  ch.  xxvi.).  Rycaut 
renders  it :  "  They  belonged  to  one  Juan  Rodriguez,  who 
lived  at  a  village  called  Lobos,  not  far  from  this  city." 

In  the  short  preface  with  which  the  first  volume  opens, 
Mr.  Markham  has  summed  up  very  exactly  the  little  we 
know  of  Garcilasso's  life.  He  was  bom  at  Cuzco  in  1540 
from  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  "one  of  the  few  honourable 
cavaliers  of  noble  blood  among  the  conquerors  of  Peru,  and 
Nusta  Isabel  Chimpa  OcUo,  grand-daughter  of  Ynca  Tupak- 
Yupanqui.  He  was  brought  up  amidst  the  civil  wars  which 
raged  for  years  in  the  newly  conquered  empire. 

**  Almost  every  week,  he  tells  us,  some  of  the  relations  of  his  Indian 
mother  came  to  visit  her ;  and  on  these  occasions  their  usual  conversa- 
tion was  on  the  subject  of  the  former  grandeur  of  the  fallen  dynasty, 
of  its  greatness,  of  the  mode  of  government  in  peace  and  war,  and  of 
the  laws  ordained  by  the  Yncas  lor  the  good  of  their  subjects.  The 
half-caste  boy  listened  eagerly  to  these  conversations  ;  and  at  last,  when 
he  was  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old,  he  began  to  put  questions 
to  an  old  Ynca  nobleman,  who  was  his  mother's  brother,  and  received 
from  him  the  story  of  the  origin  of  the  Ynca  dynasty." — •*  The  young 
Ynca  had  a  wonderful  start  of  all  contemporary  travellers,  for  he  was 
born,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  his  work,  and  began  to  store  his 
material  as  soon  as  he  could  speak." 

However,  he  did  not  use  it  so  soon,  for  after  his  fathers 
death  in  1560  (not  in  1550,  as  Mr.  Markham,  through  a 
printer's  mistake,  seems  to  say),  being  just  twenty  years  of 
age,  he  left  America  for  ever,  went  to  seek  his  fortune  in 
Spain,  became  a  captain  in  the  army  of  Philip  II.,  and  never 
dreamt  of  composing  his  countryman's  history  until  forty 
years  later,  at  which  time  he  must  have  forgotten  a  great 
part  of  what  he  had  heard  in  his  boyhood.  So  he  wrote 
to  all  his  surviving  schoolfellows,  "asking  them  each  to 
help  me  by  sending  me  an  account  of  the  particular  con- 
quests which  the  Yncas  achieved  in  the  provinces  of  their 
mothers/'  which  they  did  accordingly.  He  then  made  care- 
ful extracts  from  such  of  the  Spanish  historians  as  had 
spoken  of  Peru,  Cieza  de  Leon,  Agustin  de  Zarate,  Gomara, 
Acosta,  and,  above  all.  Bias  Valera,  whose  papers,  half 
destroyed  by  the  English  in  1596,  are  now  entirely  lost. 
At  least  the  fourth  part  of  the  Royal  Commentaries  is  copied 
almost  word  for  word  from  those  historians,  so  that  I  think 
there  is  a  little  exaggeration  in  Mr.  Markham  saying  that 
without  Garcilasso's  work  "  our  knowledge  of  the  civilisation 


of  the  Yncas,  the  most  interesting  and  important  feature  in 
the  history  of  the  New  World,  would  indeed  be  limited."  If, 
by  some  mishap,  ihe^^ Royal  Commentaries  had  been  lost,  we 
would  find  in  Cieza  de  Leon  and  the  others  nearly  all  the 
material  that  a  "  rather  garrulous  "  Ynca  has  drawn  out  in 
his  long-winded  narratives,  especially  possessing,  as  we  do 
now,  the  works  of  some  posterior  writers,  Herrera,  for  in- 
stance, or  Montesinos,  whose  importance  for  the  early 
periods  of  Peruvian  history  is  almost  unrivalled.  I  know 
Mr.  Markham  is  not  of  the  same  mind,  and  sets  but  little 
value  on  the  information  of  Montesinos,  whom  he  looks 
upon  as  a  second-hand  authority.  If  I  be  allowed  to  express 
my  opinion  here,  I  think  Montesinos  is  now  Seated  by 
Peruvian  scholars  as  Manetho  was  by  the  chronologists  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Before  the  dawn 
of  Egyptology,  almost  all  the  critics  had  adopted  entirely 
the  traditional  data  of  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  and  other 
classical  writers  of  greater  or  less  authority  :  they  held  the 
Manethonian  lists  of  Egyptian  kings  to  be  mere  fictions,  and 
did  not  give  them  much  more  reality  than  that  Mr.  Markham 
seems  inclined  to  give  to  Montesinos'  lists  of  Peruvian 
sovereigns.  We  know  how  the  case  of  Manetho  r. 
Herodotus  ended,  and  how  it  was  proved  that  after  all 
"  that  impostor  of  a  Sebennytian  priest "  was  perfectly  right. 
I  am  very  ready  to  admit,  not  that  all  the  traditions  collected 
by  Montesinos  from  the  mouth  of  theAmautus  are  historical 
truth  itself,  but  that  they  are  a  nearer  approach  to  historical 
truth  than  some  of  the  traditions  inserted  in  Garcilasso's 
Royal  Commentaries. 

I  need  not  say  that  Mr.  Markham's  translation  is  most 
accurate.  Mr.  Markham's  accuracy  as  a  translator  has  been 
well  known  since  he  published  for  the  Hakluyt  Society  the 
Narrative  of  Pascual  de  Andagoya^  the  Travels  of  Cieza  de 
Leon  in  the  Years  1532-1550,  the  Life  and  Acts  of  Don 
Alonzo  de  Guzman^  1518-1543,  and  other  equally  interesting 
works  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest  The  notes,  philo- 
logical as  well  as  historical,  derive  a  great  interest  from  the 
fact  of  Mr.  Markham  having  personally  explored  Peru  and 
learned  the  Quichua  tongue.  The  two  maps  in  the  second 
volume,  exhibiting  one  the  plan  of  Cuzco,  ancient  and 
modem,  the  other  the  Sacsahuaman  or  great  Ynca  fortress 
of  Cuzco,  are  very  serviceable  to  make  the  reader  under- 
stand the  chapters  which  contain  the  description  of  the 
imperial  city  of  Cuzco  (book  vii.  ch.  viii.-xiii.)  and  of  its 
fortress  (took  viL  ch.  xxvii-xxix,).  G.  Maspero. 
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An-Nadim's  Index  cf  Arabic  Literature.  [A'ifdb  al-Fihrist^  mit 
Anmerkungen  herausgeg.  von  Gust.  Fliigel.  Nach  dessen  Tode 
besorgt  von  Joh.  Rodiger  und  Aug.  MUUer.  Zwei  Bande.  Mit 
Unterstiitzung  der  Deutschen  Morgenl.  Geselischaft.  Zweiter  Band, 
die  Anmerkungen  und  Indices  enthaltend.  Von  Aug,  Miiller.] 
Leipzig:  Vogel. 

Not  much  later  than  it  was  promised  appears  the  second 
volume  of  this  very  important  work  (see  Academy^  vol.  iii. 
pp.  17-19),  by  which  the  text  already  published  is  for  the 
first  time  made  fully  available  for  study.  One  is  almost 
sorry  that  the  publication  of  the  first  part  was  not  delayed 
till  the  second  could  appear  with  it,  for  no  doubt  many  an 
one  will  have  been  too  impatient  to  put  oflf  the  study  of  the 
text,  much  as  he  may  have  wished  for  the  notes,  while  to 
read  the  commentary  aftenvards  by  itself  is  of  but  little  use, 
even  if  it  be  possible. 

The  commentary  is  Fliigel's  own  work.  The  editor,  Dr. 
Miiller  (a  PHvatdocent  at  the  university  of  Halle)  has  been 
at  the  pains  to  subject  the  almost  completed  but  not  finally 
revised  manuscript  to  a  careful  but  considerate  redaction. 
He  has  made  few  additions  of  his  own. 

It  is  clear  that  Fliigel  worked  at  these  notes  for  many  a 
long  year.  Only  a  man  of  his  untiring  industry  and  wide 
reading,  especially  in  the  literary  histories  and  bibliogra- 
phical works  of  the  Arabs,  could  accomplish  such  a  task. 
He  also  benefited  by  the  counsel  of  his  old  friend,  Professor 
Fleischer,  the  undoubted  chief  of  living  Arabic  scholars ; 
I  seem  to  detect  this  wholesome  influence  in  other  passages 
besides  those  in  which  it  is  mentioned. 

The  importance  of  the  commemtary  consists  not  so  much 
in  the  explanation  of  the  subject-matter  as  in  the  literacy 
notices.  And  rightly  so,  not  only  because  the  work  of 
An-Nadim  himself  is  predominantly  bibliographical,  but  also 
because  a  complete  explanatory  comment,  even  if  such 
could  be  produced  by  a  single  scholar,  would  have  assumed 
far  too  large  dimensions.  The  literary  notices  are  all  the 
more  copious,  sometimes  rather  too  much  so,  as  when  he 
quotes  the  secondary  and  the  original  authorities  side  by 
side,  e,g,  the  Maraud  together  with  Yd.Mt  With  regard  to 
the  Arab  scholars  mentioned  in  the  Fihrist^  the  material 
supplied  by  printed  texts  is  quoted  almost  in  extenso,  and 
much  from  manuscripts  besides.  But  the  notes  also  contain 
much  that  illustrates  the  text  in  other  ways,  e,g.  the  trans- 
lation of  many  difficult  passages,  especially  the  poetical 
ones — a  great  boon  to  the  reader.  Here  and  there,  too,  the 
subject-matter  is  for  good  reasons  explained  at  greater  length. 
We  are  thus  presented  with  many  valuable  additions  and 
corrections  to  the  earlier  work  of  Fliigel  on  the  section 
relative  to  Mani.  His  notes  on  the  equally  important  but 
extremely  obscure  section  on  the  heathen  of  Harran  are 
naturally  less  copious,  because  here  he  was  limited  to  con- 
jectures. The  present  writer  has  been  also  much  occupied 
with  these  chapters,  especially  the  darkest  of  all,  that  on  the 
mysteries,  and  thinks  he  is  in  a  position  to  solve  some  of 
the  difficulties,  especially  by  a  retranslation  of  the  strange- 
looking  sayings  into  Syriac  But  we  are  not  here  upon  solid 
ground ;  at  any  rate  matters  of  this  kind  are  better  treated 
in  a  monograph. 

The  commentary  also  contains  much  that  relates  to  the 
criticism  of  the  text.  I  notice  especially  that  the  deficiency 
complained  of  in  my  review  of  the  first  volume — the  omission 
of  the  variants  to  the  section  on  Mani — ^has  been  com- 
pletely remedied,  the  variants  being  supplied  by  the  editor 
according  to  a  new  collation. 

It  is  but  natural  that  a  work  of  such  innumerable 
.  details  should  not  be  without  mistakes  and  hiatuses.     Every 


Orientalist  who  is  in  any  degree  at  home  in  one  of  the 
many  departments  touched  upon  in  the  Fihrist  will  be  able 
here  and  there  to  offer  corrections  and  additions,  without 
any  disparagement  to  the  uncommon  merits  of  the  author. 
Fliigel  himself  often  modestly  admits  that  he  was  unable  to 
•explain  this  and  that  point,  particularly  where  the  subject 
is  one  which  only  concerns  the  Arabist  indirectly.  I  men- 
tion this  in  order  to  prevent  the  few  small  additions  and 
corrections  which  a  varied  reading  has  suggested  to  me  in 
several  passages  firom  being  interpreted  in  the  light  of  a 
disparagement  to  the  author. 

To  the  careful  discussion  of  the  word  hibr  (Anm.  6,  p.  9) 
I  may  be  allowed  to  add  that  it  seems  to  be  used  of  the 
common  black  ink  in  two  late  and  incorrect  Syriac  receipts 
for  the  preparation  of  that  fluid  (Wright's  Catalogue  of  Syriac 
MSS,  pp.  580^  and  581a).— Page  23,  line  23,  the  corrupt 
and  misread  word  mohtawi  conceals  the  Syriac  beth  niaw- 
tebhi — ^the  name  given  by  the  Nestorians  to  those  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  which  belong  neither  to  the  Penta- 
teuch nor  strictly  to  the  Prophets.  The  fact  that  this  cata- 
logue of  the  books  of  the  Bible  is  really  of  Nestorian  origin 
was  mentioned  in  my  review  of  the  first  part  This  accounts 
fiirther  for  the  mode  of  writing  **  Ruth  "  with  an  ^Ain^  which 
struck  Fliigel  as  peculiar ;  in  line  7,  where  a  Jewish  authority 
is  used,  the  word  is  naturally  given  according  to  the  Hebrew- 
orthography  without  that  letter. — In  the  discussion  of  the 
original  conclusion  of  the  great  historical  work  of  Tabari 
and  its  appendices  (Anm.  5  to  p.  234),  special  reference 
should  have  been  made  to  Ibn-al-AthIr,  viii.  62^^  of  which 
more  than  half  the  first  part  is  entirely  based  on  Tabari. — 
The  identity  of  the  Mandaeans  and  iht  Moghtasila  (Anm  10 
to  p.  340),  which  I  formerly  accepted  myself,  is  no  longer 
tenable.  The  Elkesaites  or  MQghtasila  have  had  great 
influence  on  the  ceremonies  and  in  part  also  the  dogmas 
of  the  Mandaeans,  but  in  other  respects  the  two  are  very 
different.  The  celebrated  verse  in  p.  142,  16,  is  not  erotic, 
but  refers  to  the  relation  of  Nabigha  to  his  princely  patron, 
with  whom  he  had  fallen  into  discredit  (cf.  Ahlwardt's 
edition,  No.  17,  v.  28). — It  must  be  due  to  a  momentary 
forgetfulness  that  Fliigel  speaks  of  tlie  poet  'Omar  b.  abi- 
Rabi'a  as  if  an  entirely  unknown  person  (Anm.  17,  p.  306). 

The  indices  by  Dr.  Miiller  are  comprehensive.  They  are 
obviously  of  particular  value  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  which 
within  a  comparatively  small  compass  (I  had  supposed  the 
Fihrist  to  be  a  much  larger  work  from  what  I  knew  of  the 
contents)  contains  such  a  vast  amount. 

As  long  as  Orientalists  continue  to  be  instructed  by  the 
work  of  the  excellent  bookseller  An-Nadim,  so  long  will 
the  name  of  Fliigel  survive  as  that  of  its  first  editor  and 
expositor,  who  by  discretion  and  persevering  industry  has 
accomplished  more  than  many  a  scholar  his  superior  in 
genius  and  width  of  view.  In  conclusion,  hearty  thanks  to 
both  the  young  scholars,  by  whose  exertions  this  posthumous 
work  has  become  accessible  to  us.  Th.  Noldeke. 


The  Semites  in  tlieir  Relation  to  the  Hamitea  and  Japhethites. 
l^Die  Semiten  in  ihrem  Verhdliniss  zu  Channtm  und  Japhetiten.'l 
By  J.  G.  Miiller.     Gotha ;  Besser. 

The  table  of  generations  in  the  loth  chapter  of  Genesis 
contains  the  ethnological  theories  of  the  Hebrews  about  the 
nations  with  whom  they  were  acquainted  at  the  time  of 
the  first  kmgs.  These  all  belong  to  Blumen  bach's  Caucasian 
race,  and  group  themselves  into  three  families  of  nations, 
with  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  Ham,  Shem,  and  Japheth,  for 
progenitors.  It  is  probable  that  the  popular  Hebrew 
opinion  of  that  time  reckoned  amongst  the  sons  of  Ham  all 
the  peoples  that  w^ere  akin,  in  language  and  civilisation,  to 
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the  Egyptians;  amongst  the  children  of  Shem,  all  those 
that  were  similarly  related  to  the  Hebrews,  who  are  desig- 
nated as  descendants  of  Shem ;  amongst  the  sons  of  Japheth, 
all  the  tribes  standing  ip  a  kindred  relation  to  the  Medes 
and  Greeks — a  view  which  nearly  every  one  who  has  studied 
the  passage  in  question  has  read  it  as  conveying. 

The  author  of  the  book  before  us  judges  quite  otherwise 
of  this  tenth  chapter,  inasmuch  as  he  takes  it  to  contain  a 
scientific  truth,  rather  than  a  popular  belief.  At  least  this 
is  the  only  intelligible  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  he 
dwells  on  its  supposed  inconsistencies,  and  undertakes  to 
bring  them  into  harmony  with  acknowledged  scientific 
certainties.  After  the  author  has  determined  on  etymo- 
logical and  antiquarian  grounds  that  the  five  sons  of  Shem, 
Elam,  Asshur,  Arphaxad,  Lud,  and  Aram,  are  Indo- 
Gennans,  he  observes  that  the  same  must  hold  good  for 
Eber,  Joktan,  and  Jerah,  the  ancestors  of  the  Hebrews,  the 
Arabians,  and  the  Chaldaeans,  who  were  descendants  of 
Arphaxad.  But  if  this  remark  is  applied  to  the  whole 
nations,  it  would  follow,  as  the  author  concludes,  that  the 
Hebrews,  Arabians,  and  Chaldaeans  were  Indo-Germans, 
and  spoke  Indo-Germanic  languages.  But  this  view  is 
opposed  by  their  language,  which  we  know,  and  which  is, 
closely  related  to  the  language  of  Canaan ;  and  Canaan  is 
mentioned  as  a  descendant  of  Ham.  If  these  two  facts  are 
regarded  as  equally  certain,  nothing  is  left  but  to  declare 
the  Semites  to  be  Hamitic  Indo-Germans !  According  to 
Professor  MuUer  there  are  properly  speaking  neither  Semites 
nor  Semitic  languages,  only  Hamites  and  Indo-Germans. 
What  we  call  Semites  are  only  Indo-Germans  who  have 
adopted  Hamitic  languages,  and  what  we  are  accustomed  to 
call  Semitic  languages  are  at  bottom  only  Hamitic  dialects 
adopted  by  Indo-Germanic  nations. 

Though  all  these  conclusions  are  correct  from  the  logical 
point  of  view,  there  is  much  to  be  urged  against  them.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  exceedingly  hazardous  to  argue  from  the 
unknown  to  the  known,  i.<f.  from  the  nationality  of  the 
unknown  Arphaxad  to  the  nationality  of  the  known  Jews, 
Arabs,  and  Chaldaeans.  In  the  second  place,  the  proof  on 
which  the  relationship  of  the  so-called  Semitic  with  the 
Hamitic  languages  depends  is  so  far  incorrect  that  it  rests 
upon  a  complete  misconception  of  the  whole  state  of  the 
question.  None  of  the  scholars  who  have  pronounced 
the  Semitic  and  Hamitic  languages  to  be  related  suppose  the 
relation  to  be  as  close  as  that  between  the  Hebrews  and 
Phoenicians,  as  the  author,  in  support  of  his  hypothesis, 
appears  to  assume. 

The  author  seems  altogether  to  have  overlooked  the  con- 
tradictions into  which  one  falls  as  soon  as  one  begins  to 
look  upon  the  table  of  generations  as  a  piece  of  ethnology, 
and  is  driven  to  accept  the  consequences  that  follow  from  it. 
For  if  we  realise  to  ourselves  the  relation  of  this  table  to  its 
author,  we  find  only  two  possible  alternatives :  either  the 
author  started  from  a  tradition  still  living  amongst  his 
countrymen,  or  he  had  made  independent  researches  respect- 
ing language,  customs,  and  other  points  of  ethnological 
significance.  On  the  first  supposition  it  would  be  unrea- 
sonable to  separate  those  Semites  whom  he  looks  upon  as 
Indo-Germans  from  the  other  children  of  Japheth ;  while 
on  the  second  hypothesis  it  would  be  impossible  to  defend 
him  from  the  charge  of  shallowness,  in  placing  Phoenicians 
and  Egyptians  in  the  same  linguistic  family. 

We  have  therefore  no  choice  but  to  follow  the  example  of 
most  unprejudiced  Biblical  scholars,  and  regard  the  genea- 
logical table  as  a  piece  of  popular  ethnology  of  limited 
scientific  value.  It  is  consequently  labour  in  vain  to  try  to 
harmonize  each  point  in  it  with  the  rest  and  with  the  results 
of  modem  science.     It  is   self-evident  from  this  that  in  I 


forming  our  opinion  of  the  Semites  as  a  nation  we  must 
restrict  ourselves  to  such  authentic  data  as  language,  litera- 
ture, civilisation,  &c.,  which  determine  the  judgment  of  an 
ethnologist.  We  also  see  that  the  Semites,  although  lin- 
guistically related  to  the  Hamites,  yet  are  clearly  distinguished 
from  them  and  form  a  family  by  themselves.  The  Semitic 
languages  are  distant  collaterals,  not  descendants,  of  the 
Hamitic,  just  as  the  Germanic  languages  are  not  daughters, 
but  sisters,  of  Sanskrit.  Indeed,  Semites  and  Hamites  stand 
much  farther  apart  than  the  different  groups  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  family,  for  these  agree  in  the  formation  of  the 
cases  as  well  as  in  their  pronouns  and  roots,  while  Semitic 
and  Hamitic  languages  only  agree  in  their  pronouns  and  a 
few  roots,  their  conjugations  and  declensions  being  entirely 
different 

In  conclusion  we  cannot  refrain  from  observing  that, 
although  Professor  J.  G.  Miiller  has  collected  a  number  of 
important  facts  respecting  the  history  of  Semitic  civilisation, 
and  has  accompanied  them  by  some  excellent  remarks,  he 
has  been  led  by  his  philological  deficiencies  in  the  field  of 
the  Semitic  languages  to  a  variety  of  unfounded  hypotheses 
which  will  seriously  impair  the  value  of  his  work  to  theo- 
logians as  well  as  to  ethnologists.       Friedrich  Muller. 


THE  ENGLISH  MSS.  OF  TERENCE  USED  BY 
LENG  AND  BENTLEY. 


Dr.  Francis  Umpfenbach,  whose  edition  of  Terence  (Berlin, 
1870)  exhibits  for  the  first  time  a  complete  collation  of  the  most 
ancient  MSS.  of  that  author,  including  the  Bembine,  devotes  an 
interesting  article  in  the  Philologus  of  this  year  (pp.  442-477) 
to  a  discussion  on  the  MSS.  not  collated  in  his  edition,  but 
quoted  by  Lindenbrog ,  Leng,  and  Bentley.  This  discussion 
derives  additional  interest  from  the  new  light  which  Dr. 
Umpfenbach  has  thrown  on  the  vexed  question  of  the  relation 
of  the  various  families  of  Terentian  MSS.  to  each  other.  Ri tschl 
divided  them  into  two  classes  :  a  more  ancient,  represented  by 
the  venerable  Bembine,  the  Victorianus,  and  perhaps  the  De- 
curtatus  ;  and  a  more  modern,  in  which  the  recension  of  Cal- 
liopius,  a  grammarian  of  a  comparatively  late  period,  is  followed. 
This  theory  is  now  disproved  by  the  discovery  that  both  the 
Victorianus  and  Decurtatus  exhibit  the  Calliopian  recension  in 
a  modified  form,  and  corrected  from  the  commentary  of  Donatus. 
This  modified  Calliopian  recension  appears  also  in  parts  of  the 
Ambrosian,  in  the  Vienna  as  well  as  in  the  Cologne  fragments, 
and  in  the  Laurentianus  xxxviii.  27  ;  it  in  fact  constitutes  a 
third  family,  distinct,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  Bembine,  which 
stands  alone  in  a  class  by  itself,  and,  on  the  other,  from  the  MSS. 
exhibiting  the  unmodified  Calliopian  recension.  (See  Umpfen- 
bach's  edition,  pref.  pp.  i-iii,  Ixviii-lxix.) 

After  a  discussion,  more  or  less  detailed,  of  the  vetus  cod€x  of 
Lindenbrog,  which  A.  Fritsch  inclines  to  identify  with  a  Paris 
codex  now  numbered  7905,  and  an  article  by  Fritsch  himself  on 
the  Codex  Parisinus  7903A,  a  MS.  belonging  to  that  modified 
Calliopian  group,  of  which  the  Victorianus  and  Decurtatus  are 
the  best  known  specimens,  the  English  MSS.  employed  by  Leng 
and  Bentley  are  treated. 

(i)  Of  the  Regii,  or  MSS.  in  the  King's  Library,  Bentley 
quotes  several.  The  most  valuable  of  these,  described  by  him 
as  chartaceus  sed  ex  Optimo  exempiari  transcripius,  is  iden- 
tified with  a  paper  MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  numbered  Regius  15.  A.  xi.— a  MS.  of 
the  modified  Calliopian  group,  though  differing  from  the  Vic- 
torianus and  Decurtatus  in  the  order  of  the  plays,  which  is 
that  of  the  pure  Calliopian  recension,  Andria^  Eunuchus^  Heau- 
tonttmorumenos,  Adelphi^  Hecyra,  Phormio,  Where  two  Regii 
are  mentioned.  Dr.  Umpfenbach  considers  it  certain  that  3ie 
second  is  that  marked  15.  A.  xii.  of  the  tenth  century  ;  that  he 
employed  others  as  well  seems  rightly  inferred  from  such  expres- 
sions as  unus  ex  Regiis  recentior  (see  Bentley's  note  on  Hec.  v. 
4,  12).  Leng  also  used  a  MS.  belonging  to  the  King's  Librar>- ; 
this,  it  would  seem,  was  distinct  from  either  of  the  two  Regit 
above  mentioned  as  Bentley's. 
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(2)  Bentley  speaks  several  times  of  a  MS.  which  he  calls 
Accidemiats  900  annorum.  Among  the  MSS.  which  Leng 
used  were  two  lent  him  by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  which  he 
styles  severally  Aa  and  Nfi,  In  the  characteristic  passages, 
Ad,  iii.  2,  26,  animamj  Phor.  iii.  3,  16,  turn  igitur;  probably 
also  in  the  omission  of  Phor.  ii.  3,  7,  negue  eins— negate  Dr. 
Umpfenbach  concludes  that  Bentley's  Academicus  900  annorum 
is  Leng's  Na.  The  writer  of  this  article  is  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  J.  E.  B.  Mayor,  late  Librarian  of  the  Uni- 
versity Library  of  Cambridge,  and  just  appointed  to  the  chair 
of  Latin  recently  vacated  by  Professor  Munro,  for  a  collation  of 
the  only  MS.  in  that  library  which  can  be  supposed  to  repre- 
sent Bentley 's  Academicus  900  annorum.  It  is  marked  Ff  6  4, 
and  did  actually  belong  to  John  Moore,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  as 
Mr.  Mayor  concludes  from  the  book-plate  munificefitia  regia 
1 71 5,  and  the  signature  J,  Norvicensis  which  appears  on  the 
first  page.  But  that  it  cannot  be  Bentley's  900-year  codex 
is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  a  comparison  of  the  readings 
which  follow  with  those  quoted  from  Bentley  by  Umpfenbach, 
p.  467,  even  if  it  were  not  certain  that  Ff  6  4  was  not  written  in 
the  ninth  century. 

Readings  of  Ff  6  4. 

Andria     ...     iv.    4    54  volunfi. 

V.    4    35  tiM  not  over  erasure. 

Eun iv.    4    47  ei  ci. 

„    7    19  rtrmtr' without  erasure. 

Heautont.     .     .     i.      i    71  utcerio. 

iii.     X      X  'lucescit, 

„     „    43  Satrapes, 

If     >f    48  ^UsandQ. 

V.     X      4  dicta, 

,,36  /acid. 

Ad.     ....       i.      X     16  dissiniili. 

iii.    a    36  antTtnttH. 

t,      3    68  Dtntea  (without  o). 

,,45  hoc  audiuit. 

fffc iv,    4    ■  X  iibi  quoque  edepol  Slim  iratus. 

Pho i.    4    X5  r/w. 

„    „    53  deficits. 

ii.    3      8  the  line  is  not  wanting, 

iii.  a  6  An.  ei  fnetuo  lenonem  ne  nliquid  suo 
fuat  capiti.    Ge.  idem  timec  ego. 

„     „    41  sterguiliniufM. 

„      3    x6  dufH  igitur. 

iv.  3  14  ui  eius  tentarem  [w,  for  the  latter  port 
of  the  MS.  is  a  much  later  transcript] 
sententiam. 

t$    »    38  lihuii  (without  interlineation). 

V.    3      9  natam  (not  after  correction). 

Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  the  only  other  MS.  of  Terence 
now  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library,  that  marked  Ff  4  39, 
and  which  formed  part  of  the  original  library  given  by  Arch- 
bishop Rotherham,  be  the  missing  Academicus^  for,  besides  that 
it  does  not  agree  in  And,  iv.  4,  54;  v.  4,  25  ;  Eun,  iv.  4,  57,  the 
three  cardinal  passages  in  which  it  was  collated  by  Mr.  Mayor, 
it  cannot  be  older  than  the  fifteenth  century.  (See  pp.  472,  511, 
vol.  ii.  of  the  Catalogue  of  MSS.  in  the  University  Library  of 
Cambridge.) 

(3)  Leng  used  for  his  edition  (1701)  a  MS.  belonging  to  Frevile 
Lambton,  Esq.,  ex  agro  Dunelmensi,  i,e,  in  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham. Frevile  Lambton's  pedigree  may  be  found,  as  indicated  to 
me  by  Mr.  Mayor,  in  Surtees'  Durham^  iii.  36.  He  was  buried 
August  28,  1 73 1,  aet,  70.  He  was  owner  of  Hardwick  Park, 
Sedgefield,  in  that  county.  The  MS.  which  is  called  by  Leng 
Dunelmensis  had  at  the  beginning  of  every  scene  coloured 
figures  of  the  actors,  and  at  the  beginning  of  each  play  a 
pictured  aedicula  or  small  cabinet  containing  the  masks.  Two 
leaves  were  wanting,  one  containing  And.  iii.  i,  the  other 
And,  iv.  3.  Both  Krauss  and  Brix  agree  in  supposing  this 
codex  to  be  identical  with  that  called  by  Bentley  veterrimus; 
it  would  be  interesting  to  prove  whether  this  conjecture  is  well 
founded ;  but  the  MS.  has  not  been  forthcoming  for  the  last  150 
years,  and,  like  the  far  more  valuable  Cologne  MS.  of  Silius 
Italicus,  is  perhaps  no  longer  discoverable.  Leng  calls  this 
much  the  finest  of  all  his  MSS.,  and  any  one  who  would  bring 
the  lost  treasure  to  light  would  confer  a  service  which  would 
be  appreciated  by  every  student  of  Latin  philology. 

(4)  After  a  short  description  of  the  Pctrensis  and  C,  C,  C, 
the  one  belonging  to  Peterhouse,  now  St.  Peter's  College,  the 
other  to  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  two  MSS.  used 
by  both  Leng  and  Bentley,  Dr.  Umpfenbach  comes  to  the  Ship- 


penianus^  a  MS.  lent  to  Leng  by  Robert  Shippen,  Fellow  (after- 
wards Principal)  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford.  Here,  at  any 
rate,  we  are  able  to  clear  up  a  doubt,  for  this  MS.  is  certainly 
that  now  in  the  library  of  Brasenose,  numbered  xviii.  in  Coxe's 
Catalogue  {Cafalogus  Codicum  MSS,  qui  in  Collegiis  Aulisque 
Oxoniensibus  hodie  adservantur,  Oxonii,  1852),  and  assigned 
by  him  to  the  eleventh  century. 

Of  the  other  codices  of  Terence  briefly  noticed  in  the  Philo- 
iogus,  nothing  need  be  said.  The  Oxford  Donatus,  occasionally 
cited  by  Bentley,  may  be  No.  xlv.  in  the  library  of  Lincoln 
College,  a  parchment  MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century  :  it  is  perhaps 
more  probable  that  it  was  one  of  those  in  the  Bodleian. 

R.  Ellis. 

UNIVERSITY  ORGANIZATION, 


Some  scientific  men,  and  some  resident  and  other  members  of 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  have  been  holding  a 
conference  to  consider  the  low  state  of  learning  and  science  in 
the  two  older  universities— its  causes  and  its  remedies.  The 
impulse  to  the  movement  at  this  particular  time  has  been  given 
by  the  commission  which  is  now  enquiring  into  the  revenues  of 
the  colleges,  and  which  is  expected  to  report  next  session.  The 
wildest  and  most  diverse  schemes  are  floating  in  the  air  for  the 
appropriation  of  these  endowments,  each  of  which  schemes  will 
no  doubt  find  backers  when  the  time  comes.  The  fear  is  that 
there  may  be  a  scramble,  and  that  a  government  dependent  for 
its  existence  on  a  House  of  Commons  majority  may  find  it 
expedient  to  distribute  the  treasure-trove  among  the  clamorous. 
The  friends  of  learning  and  science,  who  might  not  unreasonably 
claim  the  whole,  come  forward  asking  to  be  first  considered. 
They  based  their  combination  and  their  further  proceedings  upon 
a  resolution  which  ran  in  these  words  : — 

"  The  chief  end  to  be  kept  in  view  in  any  redistribution  of  the 
revenues  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  the  adequate  maintenance 
of  mature  study  and  scientific  research,  as  well  for  their  own 
sakes,  as  with  the  view  of  bringing  the  highest  education  within 
reach  of  all  who  are  desirous  to  profit  by  it." 

This  resolution  was  signed  by  about  seventy  names,  and  was 
followed  up  by  a  conference  or  consultation  of  the  persons  signing, 
as  to  the  development  which  should  be  given  to  the  general  pro- 
position thus  affirmed.  The  meeting  was  held  at  the  Free- 
masons' Tavern  on  the  9th  November.  Among  those  who  took 
a  part  in  the  proceedings  were  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  Drs.  Car- 
penter, Burdon  -  Sanderson,  Appleton  ;  Professors  Rolleston, 
Huxley,  Seeley,  Clifford,  Robinson  Ellis,  Thiselton  Dyer; 
Messrs.  Mark  Pattison  (Rector  of  Lincoln  College),  Ray  Lan- 
kester,  Henry  Sidgwick,  Newton  (of  ^the  British  Museum),  A.  J. 
Ellis,  Sayce,  Bywater,  Sidney  Colvin,  Simcox,  Cheyne,  &c. 

A  discussion  was  taken  on  the  following  topics :— Research 
in  Physical  Science  compared  with  that  in  other  sciences  in 
England  ;  National  Importance  of  Mature  Study  as  a  means  of 
increasing  Knowledge;  Importance  of  Research  as  improving 
the  Quality  of  Education  ;  the  Abolition  of  Prize  Fellowships  ; 
Necessity  of  an  Increase  in  the  Number  of  Professors ;  the 
Introduction  of  new  Branches  of  Study,  e,g.  Archaeology ;  the 
better  Organization  of  the  Teaching  in  the  already  existing 
Branches  ;  &c. 

It  was  distinctly  stated  in  the  course  of  discussion  that  this 
was  not  a  political  movement,  and  that  its  object  was  not  to  back 
up  the  present,  or  any,  government  in  any  political  measure. 
Those  present  were  there  to  consider  purely  academic  and 
scientific  interests.  Great  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  at  the 
present  bestowal  of  the  endowments.  An  annual  revenue,  vaguely 
estimated  at  170,000/.,  is  spent  in  educating  about  2000  students. 
Of  these  two  thousand,  it  is  a  low  estimate  that  more  than  half 
are  "passmen,"  and  passmen  may  be  said  to  learn  nothing 
worth  learning,  but  spend  three  years  in  arriving  at  the  degree 
of  a  B. A.  Of  the  other,  and  smaller,  half  of  the  student  body, 
the  education  is  more  or  less  successfuL  But  there  was  not 
the  same  unanimity  as  to  the  exact  value  to  be  assigned  to  the 
results  of  the  education  of  the  "  honour  "  students.  Dr.  Rolleston 
thought  that  great  advantage  was  obtained  for  the  public,  by 
passing  a  number  of  mediocre  men  through  a  mill  which  makes 
them  useful  machines  in  their  country.  At  the  same  time  he  inti- 
mated that  examinations  for  fellowships,  where  the  candidates 
were  older,  and  therefore  ought  to  have  made  special  studies, 
was  an  unsatisfactory  repetition  of  the  examination  for  degree. 
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He  thought  that  examination  was  in  its  place  and  useful  as  a 
stimulus  for  younger  pupils. 

Dr.  Carpenter  dwelt  on  the  necessity  of  providing  a  mainte- 
nance for  men  whose  hearts  were  in  the  work  of  research.  If 
England  was  behind  Germany  in  original  investigation,  it  was 
not,  as  is  sometimes  said,  because  Englishmen  are  inferior  to 
Germans  in  ideal  power,  but  because  the  German  universities 
are  so  arranged  as  to  afford  a  career  to  men  who  choose  to 
devote  their  lives  to  study.  In  England  such  young  men,  having 
no  means  of  making  a  livelihood  by  the  pursuit  of  science,  are 
obUged  to  turn  their  attention  to  a  "  practical "  profession. 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  wished  to  found  in  the  universities 
certain  specific  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  scientific  re- 
search. He  knew  we  should  be  told  that  this  was  not  an  object 
about  which  the  nation  should  care.  But  he  pointed  to  certain 
institutions  which  England  does  keep  up,  and  at  very  consider- 
able cost,  which  have  solely  science  for  their  object.  Such 
are  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich ;  the  Meteorological 
Observatory  at  Kew,  and,  above  all,  the  British  Museum.  The 
universities  with  all  the  means  at  their  disposal  did  nothing  of 
this  kind,  the  Radcliffe  Observatory  and  the  Bodleian  Library 
at  Oxford  being  both  private  foundations.  He  would  not  trust 
to  the  growth  of  professorships  singly,  but  would  hke  to  see 
certain  specific  institutions  repjresenting  the  various  departments 
of  human  knowledge.  Such  institutions  should  not  be  discon- 
nected from  the  work  of  teaching,  but  should  fulfil  the  very 
highest  educational  work,  viz.  the  training  up  for  the  service  of 
the  country  a  body  of  teachers  in  the  respective  sciences. 

Professor  Seeley  argued  the  uselessness  of  the  fellowships  as 
at  present  bestowed.  He  met  the  argument  usually  urged  by 
the  defenders  of  fellowships,  viz.  that  they  give  talent  a  start  in 
life,  by  asking  why  the  professions  should  be  specially  provided 
with  such  advantages  rather  than  any  other  career  ?  The  fellows 
of  colleges  were  not  a  class  of  men  with  whom  any  fault  can  be 
found.  They  are  all  occupying  themselves  in  some  way  usefully, 
only  not  in  science,  learning,  or  mature  study. 

The  Rector  of  Lincoln  deprecated  the  notion  of  pulling  down 
the  present  tuitional  system,  and  setting  up  a  professorial  in  its 
place.  This  was  the  idea  of  the  Conmiission  of  1854,  and  it  had 
proved  an  entire  failure  at  Oxford.  The  tutors  had  beaten  the 
professors  out  of  the  field  :  for  the  tutors  kept  tight  hold  of  the 
university  examinations,  and  with  this  powerful  leverage  to 
work  with,  they  made  it  impossible  for  a  professor  who  gave 
instruction  in  the  higher  parts  of  his  subject  to  get  a  class  to 
attend  him.  He  wished  to  set  about  reform  not  by  destroying 
the  existing  teaching  machinery,  but  by  raising  its  level.  Nor 
would  he  abolish  the  fellowships,  but  convert  them.  The  present 
mode  of  bestowing  fellowships  was  indefensible.  A  feUow 
had  no  duties.  He  would  convert  the  college  fellowships  into 
a  body  of  teachers,  on  a  graduated  scale,  so  arranged  that  the 
whole  body  should  be  connected  with  education  ;  but  while  the 
lowest  grade  should  be  wholly  occupied  in  teaching,  the  highest 
grade,  to  rise  to  which  time  would  be  reqtdred,  should  be  exempt 
from  the  drudgery  of  lecturing.  In  this  way  only  could  the  love 
of  learning  and  the  spirit  of  research  be  introduced  among  the 
tutors.  The  best  of  the  tutors  felt  keenly  the  pernicious  effect 
of  the  grind  to  which  they  were  at  present  subjected,  and  would 
gladly  be  relieved  from  it.  But  the  system  was  too  strong  for 
them.  As  to  the  proposal  of  affiliating  colleges,  or  sending 
teachers  out  of  the  universities  to  the  centres  of  population,  he 
should  not  see  any  objection  to  doing  so,  provided  that  these 
branches  were  in  close  connection  with  the  organized  hierarchy 
of  instructors  whom  he  would  set  up  in  the  place  of  the  collie 
fellows. 

Mr.  Newton  urged  the  desirability  of  introducing  the  study  of 
Archaeology  into  the  universities,  of  organizing  it  in  connection 
with  the  existing  collections,  and  of  reuniting  it  to  the  pursuit  of 
historical  research.  The  study  of  archaeology  requires,  first, 
museums  where  practical  acquaintance  can  be  made  with  the. 
monuments,  and  curators  for  the  charge  of  those  museums ; 
and,  next,  professors  to  bring  before  students  the  last  results  of 
archaeology  throughout  Europe.  The  British  government  and 
private  enterprise  had  done  much  for  the  collection  of  archaeo- 
logical matenals  in  this  country.  Their  systematic  employment 
was  a  task  which  ought  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  universities. 

After  the  discussion,  which  was  broken  off  at  this  point  by 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the  persons  present  agreed  to  form  them- 
selves into  a  "  Society  for  the  Organization  of  Academical  Study." 


Intelligence. 

The  last  number  of  the  Altpreussische  Monatsschrift  (vol.  ix.  parts  5 
and  6)  has  an  interesting  thongh  somewhat  superficial  account  of  the 
High  German  dialect  of  East  Prussia,  by  G.  Hoffheinz,  It  appears  to 
be  of  a  highly  composite  character.  Not  only  has  it  been  strongly 
modified  by  the  Low  German  of  the  balk  of  the  earUest  colonists,  but 
has  also  adopted  many  words  from  the  Slavonic  dialects  of  the  original 
inhabitants.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  writer  distinguishes 
between  the_/'of  y«w/  and  that  oijott  (=  (Sat/ and  Gott)^  the  former 
being  a  purey,  the  latter  a  more  guttural  sound,  which  precise  one  it  Is 
impossible  to  tell  from  his  account.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  weakness 
of  his  phonetics  is  to  be  regretted.  Thus,  after  stating  that  s  before  t 
and  p  becomes  seh^  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  same  is  the  case  in 
the  pronunciation  of  Greek,  which  he  expresses  by  writing  o'x^'ov^it  for 

A  new  review  has  been  set  on  foot  at  Hongkong,  under  the  title 
of  The  China  Review.  It  is  edited  by  Mr.  N.  B.  Dennys,  the  former 
editor  of  Notes  and  Queries  on  China  and  yapan^  the  extinction  of 
which  useful  serial  has  been  so  much  regretted.  The  place  of  honour 
in  the  first  number  is  given  to  a  paper  on  Dr.  Legge's  Shihking^  by  the 
Rev.  E.  J.  Eitel.    The  review  is  intended  to  appear  every  two  months. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Mahabhashya^  Patanjali's  great  commentary  on 
the  grammatical  Sutras  of  Paptni,  with  the  commentary  called  Bhashya- 
pradipa^  and  a  new  commentary  by  Pandit  Rajarama,  from  the 
Benares  College,  has  just  been  published  in  that  city.  This  is  the  first 
complete  edition  of  this  important  work  ever  printed ;  as  the  late 
Dr.  Ballantyne's  edition  comprises  only  the  fourth  part  of  Hbs.  first 
Adhydya^  and  therefore  only  the  thirty-second  part  of  the  above  com- 
plete edition. — Triibner^s  Record, 

The  Gottingische  gelehrte  Anzeigen,  No.  44,  contains  a  review  of 
recent  works  on  the  Assyrian  language  and  antiquities  by  Schrader, 
Sayce,  Lenormant,  and  Finzi.  The  well-known  writer  who  signs  him- 
self H.  E.  expresses  himself  without  the  slightest  reserve  in  favour  of 
the  decipherers  of  the  inscriptions,  and  only  exhorts  them  to  caution 
in  the  comparison  of  other  languages.  H.  E.  differs  from  Professor 
Schrader  (Academy,  vol.  iii.  p.  340)  in  ascribing  but  Uttle  scientific  value 
to  the  syntax  in  Mr.  Sayce's  grammar ;  the  reswier  will  do  well  to  verify 
H.  E.'s  report  of  the  contents  of  that  book  for  himself. 

On  December  3,  Mr.  George  Smith,  of  the  British  Museum,  wiU 
read  a  paper  before  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology  on  **  A  Cunei- 
form Inscription  containing  the  Chaldaean  Account  of  die  Deluge."  We 
hope  this  important  text,  which  is  said  to  resemble  the  story  in  Berosus, 
will  be  published  as  early  as  possible.  It  is  on  one  of  the  day-tablets 
found  by  Mr.  Loftus  at  Warka. 

M.  de  Campos  I^yza  has  written  a  Clef  de  P InterprHation  hibrdique 
in  612  large  octavo  pages  (Paris  :  Maisonneuve).  He  there  **  demon- 
strates "  that  there  are  about  fifty  fimdamentaJ  roots,  of  which  about 
forty  are  onomatopoetic.  The  work,  we  regret  to  say,  is  absurdly  un- 
scientific, and  only  shows  how  much  the  study  of  Hebrew  in  France 
lags  behind  that  of  other  Oriental  languages. 


Contents  of  the  youmals. 

JtidiSGlie  Zeltsohzift  (Geiger),  vol.  x.  No.  4.~The  Pre£eu»s  of  Saadia 
to  Agron  and  Galuj,  [Bas^  on  an  account  by  Firkowitsch  of  the 
newly  discovered  prefaces  to  Saadia's  lost  works,  Agron  and  Gaiuj. 
The  Hebrew  prefaces  (there  is  also  an  Arabic  one)  to  the  former  work 
is  also  given  in  full  from  the  Hebrew  serial  Lebanon,  Firkowitsch 
states  that  he  also  possesses  other  works  of  Saadia,  including  a  fragment 
of  his  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.]— On  the  Moabite  Inscription  ; 
by  J.  Auerbach.  [Reads,  1.  17,  18,  5)^0X1  TiW  lS  (^3  or  n»),  i,e. 
"Mesha  burnt  all  the  Levites  of  Jehovah  before  Chemosh;"  lj?  =  *1^:  cC 
Olshausen,  Lehrbuch,  p.  413.  Geiger  also  proposes  to  read,  1.  13,  14, 
n^n  B^,  **  the  men  of  Cheroth"  :  cf.  I  Sam.  xxii.  5.]— On  Jer.  xx.  17. 
I'D'^n,  not  st  const,  of  n")!!,  but  a  noun,  found  in  Berachoth,  44^,  57^, 

Abodath  Eliliin,  29a  =  **womb."] — An    Unknown   Commentary  on 
Sifra  ;  by  M.  Steinschneider.    [MS.  No.  59  at  Munich.] 


New  Publications. 

MiNANT,  J.    Les  Ach^menides  et  les  Inscriptions  de  la  Perse.    Paris : 
Maisonneuve. 

SRRATA  IK  No.  60. 

Page  433,  col.  a,  Knc  19,  for  "seizes  "  read  "serves.*' 
»     »>     »    M    it    33,  for  "some"  read  "none." 
The  essential  point  of  Pasteur's  communication  consisted  in  regarding  any  portion 
of  a  living  organism  when  deprived  of  access  to  oxygen  as  capable  of  acting  as  a 
ferment  in  respect  to  fermentiUe  suhstanoes  in  contact  with  it. 
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Readers  are  reminded  that  the  mention  of  New  Books,  Articles, 
&*c.,  in  our  lists  is  intended  as  a  guarantee  0/ their  importance. 

The  Editor  of  The  Academy  cannot  undertake  to  return  com- 
munications which  are  not  asked  for. 

The  Editor  cannot  reply  to  questions  from  authors  respecting 
the  notice  of  their  books. 

The  next  number  will  be  published  on  Wednesday^  January 
I,  and  Advertisements  should  be  sent  in  by  December  28. 

NOnCB  TO  SXTBfiCiaBJBHS. 

Tbia  Hunter  oomyltCes  the  Tbird  TUme  of  THE  ACADEHT:  wbioh 
will  te  rtady  by  tfas  Ut  of  jMiwuy,  oompriimg  24  Nnmteri,  bound 
in  olotii,  prioe-  Ifa.  CoT«n  may  tliBn  te  had  of  the  FtibliBhers, 
prios  So.  The  IndoK  and  Title-page  will  te  pnUifhed  with  the 
next  Knnber,  Jamutfy  1. 


General  Iiitearatare. 


Lore  is  Enou^;   or,  Tba  Freeing  of  Fharamond  a  Morality. 
By  William  Morris.    Ellis  and  White,  1873. 

The  conception  and  arrangement  of  Mr.  Morris'  last  poem 
are  singularly  refined  and  perfect ;  and  it  is  written  through- 
out with  an  intensity  and  seriousness  which  many  readers 
will  be  inclined  to  contrast  favourably  with  the  half  querulous 
half  indolent  insouciance  which  runs  through  much  of  the 
Earthly  Paradise^  and  finds  a  definite  expression  in  the 
Apology  and  L Envoi,  The  poem  begins  with  a  conversa- 
tion between  Giles  and  Joan,  who  are  two  married  peasants, 
in  a  crowd  at  the  pageant  of  an  emperor's  marriage.  They 
speak  in  octosyllabic  couplets,  and  the  imagery  of  their 
speeches  is  homely,  and  Joan  mistakes  the  marshal's  ser- 
geant for  a  knight :  otherwise  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  peasants  out  of  Arcadia  ever  expressed  themselves  with 
such  elegant  simplicity  and  propriety.  Then  after  a  short 
song,  which,  like  all  in  the  poem,  begins  with  the  words, 
"  Love  is  Enough,"  the  emperor  and  empress  appear  and 
exchange  lofty  courtesies  about  their  love  in  heroic  triplets, 
each  of  which  is  followed  by  a  burden.  Then  we  have  the 
mayor  in  alliterative  lines  begging  leave  to  present  a  play. 
He  feels  called  to  apologize  for  the  subject,  which  seems 
to  depreciate  rank  and  prosperity ;  as  equally  of  course  he 
regards  the  rank  of  the  emperor  and  empress  with  loyal 
complacency ;  equally  of  course  they  give  a  gracious  dis- 
pensation for  the  play  to  proceed. 

The  story  of  the  play  deals  with  familiar  elements ;  but 
they  are  treated  in  an  abstract  passionate  way  that  is  any- 
thing but  familiar.  Pharamond  succeeds  his  father,  who  is 
killed  in  battle,  and  for  five  years  works  wonders  in  defence 
of  his  kingdom.  Through  all  these  years  he  has  been 
haunted  by  the  vision  of  a  maiden  in  a  valley  shut  in  by 
mountains,  over  which  the  only  pass  lies  through  a  yew  wood. 
At  last  he  breaks  down  under  his  longing ;  and,  after  passing 
nine  days  in  lethargy,  sets  ofif  with  his  foster-father  to  find 
the  reaUty  of  the  vision.  It  seems  they  met  with  many  ad- 
ventures in  their  search ;  but  these  are  only  used  for  a  scene 
of  dreamy  reminiscences ;  it  is  hardly  wortii  while  to  enquire 
which  come  firom  Calprdnede,  which  were  invented  for  a 
story  which  upon  reflection  the  poet  did  not  care  to  telL     It 
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is  not  till  the  search  has  lasted  for  years,  and  hope  has 
failed,  that  Love  reveals  himself,  and  then  withdraws  to 
make  way  for  the  beloved  in  the  very  valley  of  the  vision 
where  Pharamond  has  lain  down  in  a  mist  to  die.  While 
Pharamond  has  been  longing  for  her,  Azalais  has  been  long- 
ing, not  yet  for  him,  but  for  love ;  and  so  when  she  sees 
him,  she  too  recognises  that  she  has  been  longing  for  the 
meeting. 

After  the  first  raptures  are  ovct,  Pharamond,  to  pl^se  his 
foster-father,  and  to  gratify  his  natural  self,  or  what  is  left  of 
it,  goes  back  to  his  kingdom  to  resume  it  if  he  can.  He 
finds  that  Theobald  the  constable  (whose  l&ches  did  much  to 
aggravate  his  early  difficulties)  has  usurped  the  throne  to  the 
general  satisfaction.  Accordingly  he  goes  back  to  his  love 
under  the  impression  that  he  is  too  good  for  a  king,  and 
that  there  would  be  little  pleasure  in  conquering  his  subjects 
after  conquering  their  enemies.  The  emperor  and  empress 
are  much  pleased  with  the  play,  and  wish  in  vain  that  they 
could  make  friends  with  the  players ;  but  they  are  cut  off  by 
their  rank  from  a  felicity  which  is  reserved  for  Giles  and  Joan. 
After  each  scene  there  is  a  musical  interlude,  which  becomes 
more  and  more  like  a  hymn ;  and  Love  delivers  an  address- 
to  the  audience,  which  becomes  more  and  more  like  a 
sermon  by  a  saint ;  and  the  talk  of  Giles  and  Joan  as  they 
go  home  from  the  show  lets  the  reader  down  gendy  and 
happily  to  common  life  again. 

When  we  pass  from  the  conception  to  the  execution,  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  rich  rapturous  melody 
of  the  songs,  which  are  all  in  long  anapaestic  stanzas  with 
double  rhymes,  that  have  an  echo  here  and  there  of  Mr. 
Swinburne — perhaps  inevitable,  but  hardly  welcome.  We 
extract  the  last  and  the  sweetest : — 

"  Love  is  Enough  !    Hbye  who  seek  saving. 

Go  no  further;  come  hither;  there  have  been  who  have  found  it^ 
And  these  know  the  House  of  Fulfilment  of  Craving: 
These  know  the  Cup  with  the  Roses  around  it; 
These  know  the  World's  Wound  and  the  balm  that  hath  bound  it  r 
Cry  outy  the  world  heedeth  not,  *  Love,  lead  us  home  I  * 

He  leadeth.  He  hearkentth.  He  cometh  toyou-ward; 

Set  your  faces  as  steel  to  the  fears  that  ensemble 
Round  his  goad  for  the  faint,  and  his  scourge  for  the  forward: 

Lo  his  lips,  how  with  tales  of  last  kisses  they  tremble  I 

Lo  his  eyes  of  all  round  that  may  not  dissemble  t 
Cry  out,  for  he  heedeth,  *  O  Lave,  lead  us  home  I  * 

O  hearken  the  words  of  his  voice  of  compassion  : 

*  Come,  cling  round  about  me,  ye  faithful  who  sicken 

Of  the  weary  unrest  and  the  worlds  passing  fashion  ! 
As  the  rain  in  mid-morning  your  troubles  shall  thicken. 
But  surely  within  you  some  Godhead  shall  ^cken. 

As  you  cry  to  me  heeding,  and  leading  you  home. 

Come— pain  ye  shall  have,  and  be  blind  to  the  ending! 
Come— fear  ye  shall  have,  mid  the  sfy's  oifercasting ! 

Come— change  ye  shall  have,  for  far  are  ye  wending  ! 

Come— no  crown  ye  shall  have  for  your  thirst  and  your  fastings 
But  the  kissed  lips  of  Love  and  fair  life  everlasting! 

Cry  out,  for  one  heedeth  who  leadethyou  horned 

Is  he  gone,  was  he  with  us  J— ho  ye  who  seek  saving. 
Go  no  further  ;  come  hither;  for  have  we  not  found  it  t 

Here  is  the  House  of  Fulfilment  of  Craving; 
Here  is  the  Cup  with  the  Roses  around  it. 
The  Worlds  Wound  well  healed,  and  the  balm  that  hath  bound  Uj: 

Cry  out !  for  he  heedeth,  fair  Love,  that  led  home,"  j 

The  following  lines  are  perhaps  as  fair  a  sample  as  can 
be  isolated  of  the  tone  and  doctrine  of  Love's  discourses  : — 

"  Have  ftiith,  and  crave  and  suffer,  and  all  ye 
The  many  mansions  of  my  house  shall  see 
In  all  content :  cast  shame  and  pride  away, 
Let  honour  gild  the  worid's  eventless  day, 
Shrink  not  from  change,  and  shudder  not  at  crime. 
Leave  lies  to  rattle  in  the  sieve  of  Time  ! 
Then,  whatsoe'er  your  work-day  gear  shall  stain, 
Of  me  a  wedding-garment  shall  ye  gain 
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No  God  shall  dare  ay  out  at,  when  at  last 
Your  time  of  ignorance  is  overpast ; 
A  wedding-garment  and  a  glorious  seat 
Within  my  household,  e*en  as  yet  be  meet." 

The  last  line  seems  hardly  finished ;  and  there  are  other 
indications  here  and  there  that  Mr.  Morris  has  lost  some- 
thing of  his  easy  mastery  in  abandoning  the  ruder  form  of 
the  heroic  couplet  which  he  inherited  from  Chaucer.  The 
writer  himself  seems  to  be  aware  of  a  more  serious  fault : 
with  all  his  gracious  delightful  fervour,  Love  argues  and 
insists  too  much ;  his  discourses  are  not  merely  a  com- 
mentary on  the  poem,  they  are  a  defence  of  it,  almost  a 
criticism ;  and  it  is  only  a  very  youthful  literature  which  is  in- 
genuous enough  to  permit  itself  such  confidences.  Perhaps, 
too,  it  might  be  said  that  the  several  disguises  of  Love,  who 
sometimes  appears  as  a  maker  of  images,  sometimes  as  a 
maker  of  pictured  cloths,  have  little  value  for  the  reader ; 
though,  if  there  could  be  found  worthy  actors  and  a  fit 
audience,  they  would  add  another  grace  to  the  pageant 

It  is  hard  to  pronounce  upon  a  single  trial  whether  the 
revival  of  alliterative  rhythm  will  be  a  permanent  addition 
to  our  poetical  resources.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
Mr.  Morris  himself  has  gained  by  it  a  greater  directness  and 
energy  of  expression,  and  consequently  more  of  the  eloquence 
of  passion,  and  this  without  any  sacrifice  of  delicacy ;  but 
after  all  he  has  not  yet  shaken  our  impression  that  the  har- 
mony of  regular  metre  was  a  decided  artistic  progress. 

Here  is  an  extract  from  ihe  speech  of  AzaLais,  as  she  sees 
Pharamond  asleep : — 

"  As  one  hearkening  a  story,  I  wonder  what  cometh, 
And  in  what  wise  my  voice  to  our  homestead  shall  bid  him. 

0  heart,  how  thou  faintest  with  hope  of  the  gladness 

1  may  have  for  a  little  if  there  he  abide. 

Soft  there  shalt  thou  sleep,  love,  and  sweet  shall  thy  dreams  be, 

And  sweet  thy  awaking  amidst  of  the  wonder 

Where  thou  art,  who  is  nigh  thee — and  then,  when  ihou  secst 

How  the  rose-boughs  hang  in  o*er  the  little  loft  window, 

And  the  blue  bowl  with  roses  is  close  to  thine  hand, 

And  over  thy  bed  is  the  quilt  sewn  with  lilies, 

And  the  loft  is  hung  round  with  the  green  Southland  hangings, 

And  all  smelleth  sweet  as  the  low  door  is  opened, 

And  thou  tumest  to  see  me  there  standing,  and  holding 

Such  dainties  as  may  be  thy  new  hunger  to  stay — 

Then  well  may  I  hope  that  thou-wilt  not  remember 

Thine  old  woes  for  a  moment  in  the  freshness  and  pleasure, 

And  that  I  shall  be  part  of  thy  rest  for  a  little." 

Perhaps  the  anapaestic  movement  is  here  as  elsewhere  too 
unbroken,  indeed  there  are  whole  paragraphs  that  only  want 
rhymes  to  remind  us  of  Mr.  Swinburne  when  he  writes  in  a 
minor  key.  But  we  feel  it  is  ungracious  to  criticize  music 
at  once  so  rich  and  so  simple :  the  idyllic  grace  of  Azalais' 
awaking  shyly  to  the  consciousness  of  love  furnishes  the 
ideal  relief  after  the  passionate  scene  in  which  Pharamond's 
hushed  intense  expectation  passes  through  sweet  music  into 
the  trance  in  which  she  finds  him. 

The  charm  of  the  Earthly  Paradise  was  that  it  gave  us  the 
picturesqueness  of  earth  with  the  atmosphere  of  fairyland ; 
we  drifted  along  a  swift  current  of  adventure  under  a  sky 
heavy  with  sweet  dreams,  through  which  the  dew  of  death 
fell  without  dimming  the  sunshine  :  we  were  amused  and  yet 
enthralled.  In  his  new  work  Mr.  Morris  demands  more  of 
the  reader ;  instead  of  abandoning  himself  to  a  passive  fasci- 
nation, he  has  to  be  penetrated  ^vith  a  profound  and  earnest 
passion  :  we  have  to  live  in  the  poem,  not  to  dream  of  it 
Consequently  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  Love  is  Enough 
attracts  fewer  readers  than  the  Earthly  Paradise;  though 
those  who  are  attracted  will  be  held  longer  under  a  deeper 
spelL  Those  outside  the  charmed  circle  will  perhaps  com- 
plain that  the  figures  which  move  within  are  shadowy, 
because  their  own  desire  does  not  bum  within  them. 

G.  A.  SiMcox. 


Bjdmson's  Sigurd  the  Crusader.   [Sigurd  Jorsai/ar,   AfBjomstjeme 

Bjornson.]  Copenhagen :  HegeL 
This  drama  is  what  is  called  "a  piece  for  the  people," 
folke-stykke^  that  is  to  say,  a  work  which  addresses  all 
classes,  of  whatever  culture,  of  whatever  age,  and  which 
aims  at  linking  them  all  together  in  the  sympathetic  remem- 
brance of  glory  in  the  past  Bjornson  is  a  consistent,  though 
a  violent,  democrat,  and  \x^  his  art  at  the  feet  of  the  people, 
giving  them  a  stage-play  which  they  can  understand,  and 
which  will  ennoble  them.  Such  is  his  aim ;  but,  being  a 
true  artist,  he  cannot  be  bound  by  his  own  theories  even, 
and  what  he  writes,  though  on  the  surface  patent  to  all,  in 
truth  demands  a  subtle  and  cultivated  attention  to  appeal  to. 

A  Jorsalfar  was  a  man  who  had  performed  the  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem  or  J6rsalir ;  such  a  man  was  called  in  IcelancSc 
J6rsala-fari,  or  Jerusalem-farer,  whence  the  Norwegian  form 
Jorsalfar.  Several  heroes  in  the  Sagas  bear  this  appellation, 
but  none  equal  in  fame  the  great  King  Sigurd  Magnusson. 
In  his  day,  Norway  was  reigned  over  by  two  rulers,  bearing 
joint  power.  For  Magnus,  dying,  had  left  his  crown  to  his 
sons  Eystejn  and  Sigurd,  to  be  worn  by  each.  But  one 
crown  will  not  cover  two  heads;  the  brothers  jarred  and 
quarrelled,  and  the  unification  so  laboriously  won  by  Harald 
Fair-hair  seemed  on  the  point  of  being  lost  Then  Sigurd, 
wild  for  travel,  threw  up  the  reins  of  government  and  sailed 
into  the  south.  In  Morocco,  in  Spain,  in  Apulia,  he  won 
renown ;  eight  times  he  smote  the  heathen  and  stormed 
Sidon ;  before  the  tomb  of  Christ  he  knelt,  and  swam  over 
Jordan.  Then  his  silken  sails  flew  up  the  Levant,  and  his 
glory  culminated  in  a  splendid  entrance  into  the  imperial 
city  of  Micklegarth.  All  this  while  Eystejn  had  made  laws, 
built  churches,  laid  down  roads,  protected  fisheries,  and  with 
fair  words  won  the  lost  province  of  Jaemteland.  Back  came 
Sigurd,  insolent  with  success,  and  by  his  wonderful  achieve- 
ments dazzled  the  eyes  of  all.  Again  the  brothers,  Eystejn, 
the  modem  man  of  progress,  Sigurd,  the  type  of  a  mediaeval 
warrior,  clashed  and  differed.  The  match  that  lit  the  train 
was  an  outrage  committed  by  one  of  Sigurd's  men,  and  mth 
this  begins  the  drama. 

A  Jorsalfar  of  Sigurd's  had  killed  one  of  Eystejn's  men; 
and  in  the  first  scene  before  us,  he  tries  to  steal  the  dead 
man's  bride  out  of  the  palace.  He  is  caught  and  shut  up  in 
prison,  and  Sigurd  chooses  to  consider  this  a  personal  insult 
to  himself.  The  greater  part  of  the  first  act  is  taken  up 
with  the  excited  conversation  which  the  alarming  position 
of  affairs  draws  from  Sigurd's  warriors.  We  learn  inci- 
dentally that  Borghild,  the  fairest  woman  in  Norway,  has 
been  long  promised  marriage  by  King  Eystejn,  but  that  he 
has  delayed  so  many  months  that  she  has  suffered  shame  of 
it,  and  immediately  it  appears  that  Sigurd  wll  make  her  the 
instrument  of  his  revenge.  Suddenly  the  scene  changes, 
and  we  are  in  the  house  of  Borghild  at  Dal.  She  is  alone, 
at  night;  weary  with  waiting,  shamed  in  her  love.  Like 
another  Mariana,  she  is  ready  to  die  of  weary  waiting. 
Sigurd,  unannounced,  presents  himself  to  her,  splendid  and 
masculine,  like  a  sea-eagle  bathed  in  sunset  colour,  with  the 
gold  and  the  silk  of  the  East  upon  him.  The  dialogue  here 
becomes  masterly.  He  offers  her  his  hand  and  a  seat  on 
the  throne  by  his  side;  he  appeals  to  their  joint  grudge 
against  Eystejn,  to  her  sense  of  his  neglect,  and,  pleading 
passionately  with  her,  wins  her.  All  combines  to  fight 
against  her  constancy :  her  weariness,  pique,  and  shame, 
the  vigorous  beauty  of  Sigurd  so  suddenly  presented  before 
her,  conquer  her  resolve,  and  she  flies  with  him.  At  the 
very  moment,  the  horsehoofs  of  messengers  from  Eystejn, 
bringing  a  bridal  escort  for  her,  clatter  into  the  courtyard, 
but  it  is  too  late. 

In  the  next  act,  the  brothers  quarrel  in  open  hall  over 
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the  beer-horns.  To  prove  his  triumph,  Sigurd  commands 
Borghild  to  be  led  in,  gorgeously  attired,  surrounded  by  her 
-maidens.  Sigurd,  sure  of  his  point,  calls  upon  her  to  choose 
between  them,  and  she,  still  resentful,  instantly  prefers  him- 
self. But  as  Eystejn  goes,  he  speaks  a  word  of  grave  sorrow 
to  her,  and  her  heart  relents.  The  old  passion  floods  her 
^eart  again ;  she  turns  to  Sigurd :  "  You  thought  I  loved 
you  ?  Ha  !  ha !  I  took  you  only  as  poison  to  destroy  my 
love  for  him  ! "  When  he  approaches  her,  she  swoons  with 
horror.  Sigurd  ^turns  mad  with  baffled  passion  and  the 
•sense  of  failure  which  is  death  to  men  of  his  stamp.  When 
he  recovers  his  senses,  he  resolves  on  a  new  voyage  to 
chase  away  chagrin,  but  just  before  he  starts,  he  has  a 
jneeting  with  his  brother ;  old  grievances  are  removed,  old 
wounds  healed,  and  instead  of  faring  out  over  seas  again,  he 
stays  at  home  and  helps  Eystejn  in  his  plans  of  social  pro- 
gress.    We  are  not  told  what  becomes  of  Borghild 

Such  is  Sigurd  Jorsalfar^  a  poem  with  some  incongruities 
of  ancient  practices  and  modem  theory,  and  a  mere  sketch 
at  best  Still  it  is  a  sketch  by  a  master,  and  in  itself  masterly, 
with  much  excellent  by-play  that  it  is  not  possible  to  be  just 
to  in  a  short  review.  Edmund  W.  Gosse. 


Hamann's  Life  and  Works,  \yohann  Georg  Hamann^s  Schriften 
und  Briefe,  Zu  leichterem  Verstandniss  im  Zusammenhange  seines 
Lebens  erlilutert  und  herausgegeben  von  Moritz  Petri.]  Parts  I  and  2. 
Hanover :  Carl  Meyer. 

The  complaint  that  Hamann's  life  and  writings  are  not  so 
well  known  or  so  highly  valued  as  they  ought  to  be  has 
been  repeated  so  often  as  almost  to  answer  itself.  A  writer 
who  has  been  rediscovered  with  enthusiasm  several  times 
during  the  last  half-century,  whose  works  have  been  col- 
lected into  eight  volumes,  whose  life  has  been  written  in 
three  or  rather  in  five  volumes,  whose  monument  has  been 
restored  at  government  expense,  who  occupies  a  page  in  the 
Biograf/tU  universelle^  and  a  chapter  in  any  German  history 
of  literature,  cannot  exactly  be  said  to  suffer  from  neglect 
One  admirer,  who  has  published  a  Fingerpost  to  Hamann^ 
says  that  in  all  his  acquaintance  he  can  count  but  ten  grown 
men  who  know  anything  of  Hamann,  and  that  the  youth  of 
the  day  are  not  anxious  to  be  better  informed  than  their 
fathers.  It  does  not  occur  to  Herr  Disselhoff  that  the 
result  might  be  nearly  as  distressing  if  he  were  to  enquire 
after  readers  who  had  conscientiously  studied  at  first  hand 
other  more  famous  and  less  obscure  authors  of  Hamann's 
day — Herder  and  Jacobi  themselves,  to  say  nothing  of 
Mendelssohn,  or  Moser,  or  Hippel.  The  fact  is  that  nothing 
will  ever  make  Hamann  popular,  while  his  eminence  is 
already  conceded  on  all  hands.  Even  his  self-elected 
champions  do  little  to  increase  his  fame,  because  the  diffi- 
culty of  his  writings,  both  in  style  and  substance,  is  not  to 
be  explained  away  by  pious  admiration  :  it  is  easy  to  agree 
with  him  without  understanding  him,  very  difficult  to  under- 
stand him,  as  Goethe  did,  without  agreeing  with  him,  and 
yet  hardly  worth  while  to  agree  with  him  merely  for  the 
sake  of  fathoming  his  oracles,  or  of  being  persuaded  that 
they  were  worth  fathoming.  Most  of  the  modern  essays, 
lectures,  and  the  like,  devoted  to  the  "  Magus  of  the  North  " 
open  with  what  is  very  like  a  list  of  testimonials,  the  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  by  men  who  knew  Hamann,  or  were 
•capable  of  appreciating  his  real  and  singular  genius,  valuable 
in  themselves  and  in  a  way  conclusive,  but  not  a  substitute 
for  a  complete  and  adequate  representation  of  his  person- 
ality as  it  appears  in  the  altered  light  of  another  century. 
Every  writer  on  Hamann  quotes  Goethe's  most  just  and 
penetrating  sentences ;  but  if  nothing  can  be  added  to  them, 
why  write  a  book?  As  criticism  they  are  very  nearly 
sufficient,  but  if  the  object  is  only  to  make  the  present 


generation  acquainted  with  the  person  of  him  who  called 
them  forth,  it  seems  to  us  that  two  useful  things  might  be 
done.  The  only  edition  of  his  works  is  that  published  by 
Roth  in  1818,  very  uninviting  as  to  paper  and  type,  with 
letters  and  pamphlets  chronologically  intermingled,  and  no 
notes.  The  only  complete  account  of  his  life  is  in  Gilde- 
meister's  conscientious,  voluminous,  and  thoroughly  unread- 
able work,  in  which,  again,  letters,  extracts  from  his  works, 
and  biographical  details  succeed  each  other  in  historical 
order,  on  the  ground  that  his  life  and  writings  are  necessary 
to  explain  each  other.  Herr  Petri  proposes  to  follow  a 
similar  course,  the  only  difference  being  that  he  publishes 
the  works  in  extcnso  amongst  the  letters  and  notices ;  but 
the  principle  seems  to  be  altogether  a  mistaken  one. 
Hamann's  writings  may  be  worth  reprinting;  if  so,  they 
certainly  require  an  elaborate  series  of  explanatory  notes : 
his  language  was  a  riddle  to  begin  with.  Conceive  the 
style  of  Carlyle  or  Richter,  their  native  obscurities  of 
diction  enhanced  by  tags  of  Hebrew  and  a  little  Arabic, 
and  used  to  express  the  profound  and  startling  theological 
conceptions  passing  through  what  we  may  call  a  stammering 
brain,  an  active  and  powerful  mind  with  the  one  draw- 
back, an  impediment  in  its  speech;  hence  a  circuitous, 
allusive  way  of  saying  what  in  itself  might  not  be  un- 
intelligible ;  and  an  editor  would  have  enough  to  do  who 
undertook  to  restore  the  significance  of  all  the  apparently 
unimportant  phrases,  which  refer,  perhaps,  to  a  forgotten 
criticism,  by  a  forgotten  critic,  of  a  forgotten  author,  and 
are  meaningless  without  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  train  of 
ideas  associated  in  Hamann's  mind  at  the  moment  of  writing. 
And  this  would  be  only  half  the  annotator's  work,  for  the 
fiigitive  sheets  and  occasional  pamphlets  which  make 
the  bulk  of  Hamann's  authorship  stand  in  the  closest 
relation  to  some  of  the  most  influential  writings  of  his  time  ; 
they  represent  the  rebound  from  the  dominant  sentiment  of 
the  moment,  but  with  an  intricate  refinement,  an  intellectual 
fantasticalness  which  makes  a  "fingerpost"  by  no  means 
superfluous  to  decide  even  the  elementary  question  whom  or 
what  the  Magus  means  to  destroy  by  a  given  spell.  We  can 
easily  conceive  a  German  editor,  with  the  patience,  the 
learning,  and  the  insight  into  the  intellectual  life  of  the  last 
century  necessary  to  make  Hamann's  works  intelligible  in 
this  way,  but  such  an  undertaking  could  not  have  the 
smallest  pretension  to  popularity ;  its  value  would  be  real, 
but  restricted  to  the  class  of  literary  and  religious  anti- 
quarians. This,  however,  refers  only  to  the  writings  pub- 
lished during  the  author's  life :  his  letters,  much  the  most 
intelligible,  the  most  interesting,  and  not  the  least  able  of 
his  compositions,  require  far  less  explanation,  and,  if  re- 
printed by  themselves,  in  a  convenient  form,  would  probably 
find  access  to  a  larger  circle  of  readers  than  Hamann  has 
ever  yet  obtained.  The  other  desideratum  will  be  easily  sup- 
plied whenever  Germany  has  a  Sainte-Beuve ;  the  main  facts 
of  Hamann's  life  are  well  known,  there  are  ample  data  for 
passing  judgment  on  his  character,  his  person  is  reflected  in 
his  works,  but  it  is  given  to  few  to  see  what  is  in  sight ;  we 
want  a  portrait  to  help  us  to  recognise  all  the  slighter  lines 
and  lights  and  shadows,  in  the  face  of  the  original,  and  this 
is  especially  the  case  with  uncommon  features  and  a  mobile 
expression.  A  thin  pamphlet,  by  C.  Carvacchi,  Bio- 
graphische  Erinnertmgen  an  /.  G.  Hamamty  gives  the  most 
readable  and  compendious  account  of  his  life  that  has  been 
published,  but  a  "portrait,"  a  literary  biography  of  mode- 
rate dimensions  and  polished  form,  is  conspicuous  by  its 
absence. 

The  first  part  of  Herr  Petri's  work  includes  letters  down 
to  1759,  and  Hamann's  first  literary  undertaking,  the 
Socratische  Datkwilrdigkeiten^  published  in  the  same  year. 
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For  this  period,  the  present  work  is  more  complete  and 
luminous  than  Gildemeister's  in  the  biographical  portions, 
but  the  notes  on  the  Denkwiirdigkdtm  resemble  nothing  so 
much  as  the  paraphrases  of  Holy  Scripture  sometimes  pub- 
lished, by  ill  advice,  for  the  perusal  of  Evangelical  children, 
and  do  not  allow  us  to  hope  much  from  the  assistance  of 
such  an  editor  in  unravelling  the  yet  more  profound  per- 
plexities of  his  later  productions.  Johann  Georg  Hamann 
was  bom  in  1730,  one  of  the  two  sons  of  a  respectable 
and  pious  Konigsberg  doctor.  He  was  carefully  educated, 
if  anything,  too  carefully,  in  ancient  and  modem  languages, 
theology,  mathematics,  music,  and  other  accomplishments, 
for  the  artificial  breaddi  of  interests  given  to  him  as  a  mere 
youth  no  doubt  made  it  more  difficult  for  him  to  fix  on 
the  choice  of  a  profession,  which  would  take  him  from  the 
learned  leisure  of  his  father's  house.  Ultimately  (in  1752) 
he  decided  for  tuition,  partly  because  he  had  educational 
theories,  partly  because  his  acquirements  would  be  less 
useless  to  him  than  in  other  vocations,  and  chiefly  because 
he  wished  to  travel  and  see  the  world.  A  friend  procured 
him  the  post  of  tutor  to  a  young  baron  of  nine,  resident 
with  a  widowed  mother  at  Riga.  A  short  experience  of  his 
office  discouraged  Hamann,  who  wished  "for  a  mind  to 
form,  and  found  a  spoilt  and  idle  baby " ;  he  wrote  to  his 
pupil's  mother  a  letter  detailing  his  views,  grievances,  and 
wishes,  with  rather  unparliamentary  frankness,  and  in  return 
was  still  more  unceremoniously  invited  to  leave  the  house. 
His  zeal,  no  doubt,  had  been  greater  than  his  discretion, 
but  his  good  will  was  acknowledged  by  a  brother  of  the  un- 
grateful baroness,  who  procured  him  a  more  eligible  tutor- 
ship with  a  noble  family  in  Courland.  Here  his  character 
and  abilities  were  valued  as  they  deserved,  but  he  was  not 
happy  in  his  office,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  only  because 
there  is  a  period  of  irritable  arrogance  in  the  development 
of  most  remarkable  men,  (furing  winch  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  be  happy  anywhere.  He  resigned  his  post  at  the 
end  of  a  year,  and,  returning  to  Riga,  was  domesticated  in 
the  house  of  a  Konigsberg  fellow-student,  now  a  merchant, 
Berens  by  name,  who  tried  to  interest  him  in  the  social  and 
political  importance  of  commercial  pursuits,  and  led  him  to 
translate  a  French  book  by  Dangeuil  on  the  latter  subject. 
Here  he  lived  happily,  bought  books,  and  ran  into  debt,  so 
that  he  was  glad  to  accept  a  flattering  invitation  to  return  to 
Courland  on  his  own  terms.  Still  restless  and  discontented, 
he  took  the  opportunity  of  a  summons  to  his  mother's 
death-bed  to  break  off  finally  from  an  engagement  that 
was  burdensome  to  him,  and  (in  1756)  to  form  fresh  ties 
of  a  rather  mysterious  nature  with  the  Berens  family.  There 
were  four  sons,  to  the  youngest  of  whom  Hamann  had 
occasionally  acted  as  tutor ;  tiie  third,  Christopher,  was  his 
most  intimate  friend,  a  man  of  wide  culture,  knowledge  of 
the  world,  and  an  ardent  advocate  of  all  the  new  lights 
of  the  Aufkldrung\  the  brothers  had  a  sincere  regard  and  a 
high  admiration  for  Hamann,  to  whom  they  offered  employ- 
ment as  foreign  clerk  and  travelling  agent,  thus  leading  the 
way  to  his  English  expedition,  the  turning-point  in  his  Ufe. 

After  his  mother's  death,  he  paid  a  short  visit  to  Berlin, 
and  entered  into  personal  relations  with  the  chief  litterateurs 
of  the  capital,  then  proceeded,  via  Amsterdam,  with  funds 
supplied  by  the  Berens,  to  London,  where,  according  to  his 
own  account  (the  only  one  we  possess),  he  had  weighty 
conmiunications  to  msJce  to  the  Russian  ambassador  and 
other  important  personages.  Whatever  his  business  may 
have  been,  he  failed  entirely  in  its  discharge ;  he  fell  into 
bad  company,  spent  all  his  money,  led  a  disorderly  life, 
solaced  apparently  by  a  confiised  hope  of  converting  his 
associates,  held  no  communication  with  his  fkmily  or  em- 
ployers, and  was  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  bankrupt  at  once 


in  health,  honesty,  and  purse,  when,  by  a  sudden  resolution,, 
on  the  8th  of  February  1758,  he  took  lodgings  with  "  Mr. 
Collins  in  Marlborough  Street,"  began  to  live  on  gruel,  and 
bought  a  Bible.  Up  to  this  time  his  life  and  opinions  had 
certainly  not  been  as  Evangelical  as  his  habitual  phrase- 
ology, which  by  itself  might  have  excused  Gervinus'  charge 
that  "  the  traditional  Konigsberg  pietism  infected  him  like  a 
plague/'  At  Riga  his  Chnstianity  had  been  dormant,  and 
Berens  had  seen  in  him  a  possible  and  a  valuable  convert  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  but  after  his  career  of  debauchery, 
in  the  artificial  loneliness  of  his  London  lodgings,  tlie 
prodigal  son  awoke  to  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  has  re- 
corded the  consequent  searchings  of  heart  under  the  title 
Gedanken  iiber  meinen  Lebensiaufj  dated  April  1758.  Having 
bought  a  Bible,  he  began  to  read  the  Old  Testament  through 
methodically,  and  the  first  glimpse  we  have  of  the  Hamann 
to  be  hereafter  known  to  letters  is  his  discovery,  not  that 
the  history  of  the  Jews  is  the  type  of  the  Christian's  trials 
and  temptations,  which  has  been  said  before,  and  is  not 
more  exciting  than  an  ordinary  sermon,  but  that  the  career 
of  the  chosen  people  was  a  close  reflection  and  living 
prophecy  of  the  spiritual  history  of  him,  Johann  Georg 
Hamann,  with  whose  salvation,  therefore,  God  had  been 
incessantly  concemed  since  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
Stories  of  sudden  conversion  are,  as  a  rule,  monotonous,  but 
the  following  is  original  enough  to  deserve  quotation : — 

"  In  the  books  of  Moses  I  made  the  strange  discovery  that  the  Je>vs, 
however  unruly  a  people  they  seem  to  us,  yet  in  some  cases  asked 
nothing  from  God  but  that  which  He  desired  to  do  for  them,  that  they 
acknowledged  their  disobedience  as  readily  as  any  penitent  sinner,  and 
yet  forgot  their  sorrow  as  speedily  again,  and  all  the  while  called  only 
for  a  redeemer,  an  intercessor,  a  mediator,  without  whose  help  they 
could  neither  fear  nor  love  God  as  they  ought.  In  the  midst  of  these 
considerations,  which  seemed  to  me  very  mysterious,  I  was  reading 
the  fifth  chapter  of  the  fifth  book  of  Moses  on  the  evening  of  the 
31st  of  March.  I  fell  into  a  deep  meditation,  and  I  thought  of  Abel,  of 
whom  God  said :  *  The  earth  hath  opened  her  mouth  to  receive  thy 
brother's  blood.'  I  felt  my  heart  beat,  I  heard  a  voice  in  the  depths 
thereof  sighing  and  groaning,  like  the  voice  of  blood,  like  the  voice  of  a 
murdered  broUier,  whose  blood  would  be  avenged  if  I  did  not  give  heed 
to  it  in  time,  and  continued  to  stop  my  ears  against  it ; — the  voice  that 
made  Cain  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond.    I  felt  all  at  once  my  heart  melt, 

it  overflowed  into  tears,  and  I  could  no  longer no  longer  conceal 

from  my  God  that  I  was  the  murderer  of  my  brother,  the  murderer  of 
my  brother  His  only  begotten  Son." 

It  has  been  observed  that  his  sense  of  spiritual  depravity 
did  not  quicken  his  sense  of  remorse  for  more  ordinary- 
transgressions,  but  it  would  not  be  fair  to  draw  an  inference 
from  thence  against  his  sincerity.  It  is  good  Ghristian 
doctrine  that  Hamann's  sins  were  forgiven  on  the  31st  of 
March  1758;  and  though  the  ungodly  may  find  it  hard  to 
suppress  a  smile  when,  on  the  following  page,  he  argues  that, 
as  God  has  forgiven  him  his  sins,  surely  Berens  may  be 
expected  to  forgive  him  his  debts,  it  would  be  the  height  of 
injustice  to  set  him  down  as  a  hypocrite.  Hamann  was  a 
curious  mixture  of  fanaticism  and  common  sense,  but  he 
was  strictly  upright  and  honourable  in  worldly  matters,  and 
even  his  piety  was  free  from  the  admixture  of  charlatanism 
which  disfigures  the  religion  of  Lavater  and  Jung  Stilling. 
His  doctrines  were  dangerous  because  a  very  strong  and 
lively  conviction  that  a  child  of  God  can  do  no  wrong  tanpts 
the  erring  saint  to  remove  the  landmarks  of  right  and  wrong 
in  other  cases  besides  his  own ;  but  Hamann's  nature  was 
sound  and  healthy  at  bottom,  and,  except  perhaps  in  one 
particular,  his  conduct  was  changed  only  for  the  better  by 
the  sanctification  of  his  natural  self-esteem. 

After  his  conversion  he  found  friends  who  enabled  him  to 
return  to  Riga,  where  the  Berens  received  him  with  un 
diminished    Mendliness,  and  a   present    from  his  fiaitber 
enabled  him  to  discharge  some  of  the  debts  which,  faith, 
notwithstanding,  continued  to  burden  his  secular  conscience. 
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His  letters  to  Dr.  Lindner — third  in  the  triumvirate  of 
friends  with  Hamann  and  Christopher  Berens  —  axe  our 
only  guide  to  the  gradual  change  of  sentiments,  almost,  but 
never  quite,  leading  to  an  actual  breach  between  the  two 
last  In  spite  of  his  originality  and  independence  of  mind, 
Hamann — and  it  is  one  of  the  amiable  sides  of  his 
character — always  felt  the  want  of  a  friend  to  whom  to 
confide  his  overflowing  emotions,  but  the  emotions  which 
occupied  him  on  his  return  from  London  were  particularly 
distasteful  to  Berens ;  and  Lindner,  although  an  ecclesiastic^ 
and  a  judicious  mediator  between  the  two,  obviously  had 
most  sympathy  with  Berens.  Phrases  like  "  Let  him  have 
his  business,  let  me  keep  my  leisure ;"  "  Whether  I  found 
the  newest  sect,  or  he  the  greatest  firm;  soUise  de  deux 
partsi'  seem  to  give  the  key  of  the  disagreement.  And  it  is 
evident  that,  in  the  then  overstrained  state  of  Hamann's 
mind,  he  must  have  been  a  puzzle,  and  not  a  pleasant  one, 
to  his  sober  friends.  But  their  complaints  against  him  were 
only  of  sentiment  and  language ;  their  esteem  continued, 
and  even  a  distant  affection,  while  in  money  matters  the 
Berens'  generosity  nearly  justified  Hamann's  pious  reliance 
on  Providence.  A  separation  was  decided  upon  when 
Hamann  proposed  to  marry  his  friend's  sister,  without  any 
particular  afifection,  it  would  seem,  and  in  spite  of  their 
discordant  views,  reasoning,  with  an  ambiguous  affectation 
of  candour,  that  they  should  not  neglect  means  for  his  con- 
version— and  what  better  means  than  a  believing  wife  for  an 
unbelieving  husband,  "  or  vice  versA,  as  St.  Paul  says  ?" 
He  is  perfectly  free  from  **  venom  or  doubleness,"  but  his 
first  concern  is  with  his  own  soul,  and  he  rides  roughshod 
over  his  friend's  prejudices  j  when  he  has  given  offence,  he 
claims  to  have  it  forgiven  for  friendship's  sake  or  Christian 
charity,  and  feds  more  strongly  the  present  duty  of  his 
friend  than  his  own  past  shortcoming;  in  the  midst  of 
sensible  answers  to  a  criticism  of  which  perhaps  he  acknow- 
ledges the  feimess,  he  will  fly  off  into  a  tirade  of  Pauline 
humiHty,  or  cut  the  discussion  shon  with  an  irrelevant  text, 
"  AVho  art  thou  that  judgest  ?  it  is  Christ  that  died,"  or  the 
like.  In  fact,  the  whole  correspondence  of  this  date  is  a 
most  singular  study  of  what  we  may  call  sentimental  Anti- 
nomianism. 

On  the  rejection  of  his  suit,  he  returned  to  Konigsberg, 
and,  living  with  his  father,  spent  his  time  in  reading,  or 
rather  devouring,  everything — from  the  Koran  to  Humphry 
Clinker — that  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon.  In  1759,  at 
the  instigation  of  Kant  and  Berens,  he  published  his  Socror- 
tische  Denkwiirdigkeiten^  which,  however,  was  not  calculated 
to  give  much  satisfaction  to  those  friends,  the  "  two  "  alluded 
to  in  the  motto,  "  Vel  duo  vel  nemo."  The  style  is  execrable, 
but  the  meaning  made  an  impression  on  ^he  few  who 
fathomed  it,  and  it  was  favourably  noticed  at  Berlin,  where 
probably  that  condition  had  not  been  fulfilled.  The  general 
drift  is  to  shadow  forth  a  parallel  between  Socrates  and  the 
Sophists  and  Hamann  and  the  philosophers  d  la  mode  de 
Sanssimd,  and  again  between  the  Socratic  ignorance  and 
the  Gospel  "poor  in  spirit";  but  as  each  sentence  is  the 
masquerading  habit  of  a  thought  which  it  would  take  a 
chapter  to  express,  we  must  be  excused  a  further  com- 
mentary. In  1763,  he  contracted  with  his  father's  maid- 
servant what  is  called  a  Gewissensehe^  either  because  it  is 
not  of  the  kind  to  satisfy  the  most  tender  consciences,  or 
because  a  more  than  ordinarily  tender  conscience  is  needed 
to  ensure  permanent  respect  for  its  validity.  All  Hamann's 
biographers  have  been  puzzled  to  reconcile  this  step  with 
the  not  immerited  inscription  on  his  tomb,  Viro  ChrisHanOy 
and  it  will  never  now  be  decided  whether  he  was  influenced 
by  an  original  theory  of  Christian  hberty,  or  by  supposed 
prudential  considerations,  for  it  was    not  thought  fit  to 


publish  the  letters  bearing  on  the  subject  in  his  collected 
works;  and  though  Roth  said,  in  the  preface  to  them,  in 
1818,  that  provision  had  been  made  for  their  safe  keeping, 
Gildemeister  was  told,  forty  years  later,  they  had  been  de- 
stroyed. The  informal  union  was  happy  enough,  but  ia 
spite  of  the  laxity  of  opinion  and  practice  in  Germany  at 
the  time  there  was  son^  difficulty  in  finding  godmodiers 
for  the  three  daughters  who,  with  one  son,  completed  the 
family,  for  the  support  of  which  Hamaim  was  obliged  to 
accept  a  situation  as  copying-clerk,  his  eccentricities  and  the 
Gallo- mania  of  his  superiors  debarring  him  from  more 
important  employment.  Besides  occasional  reviews  of 
books,  he  published,  in  1772,  Kreuzziige  dnes  Philologen^  a 
collection  of  twelve  essays,  Apropos  of  which  he  said  :  "  The 
title  of  every  book  is  a  riddle,  the  answer  to  which  tells,  if 
not  its  contents,  at  least  their  value  " :  in  other  words,  we 
are  to  regard  the  author  as  a  Red  Cross  Knight  tilting 
against  most  of  the  prevailing  opinions  in  religion,  science, 
and  literature,  in  the  name  of  the  Word,  the  >Joyo^  It  is 
difficult  to  give  any  idea  of  his  manner  of  writmg  without 
quotation,  and  even  more  difficult  to  find  a  passage  that 
shall  be  in  any  way  intelligible  out  of  its  proper  place  in 
the  author's  archipelago;  for  one  way  in  which  he  ac- 
knowledges his  own  obscurity  is  by  demanding  "readers 
who  can  swim" — ^from  one  island  of  meaning  to  another, 
just  as,  when  his  handwriting  was  illegible,  he  put  in  the 
margin,  "  Imaginez  et  sautez."  The  following  is  taken  from 
the  "Ninth  Crusade,"  headed,  "Aesthetica  in  Nuce,"  a 
rhapsody  in  cabbalistic  prose : — 

"  Salvation  cometh  from  the  Jews — I  had  not  seen  her  yet ;  but  I 
expected — to  your  shame,  Christians ! — sounder  conceptions  in  their 
philoso|^c  writings. — But  you  feel  the  sting  of  that  worthy  name  by 
the  which  ye  are  called  as  little  as  the  glory  taken  by  God  in  the 
reproachful  name  of  the  Son  of  Man 

"  Nature  and  Scripture  therefore  are  the  materials  of  the  imitatiye; 

beautiful,  creative  Spirit Bacon  compares  .matter  to  Penelope  ; — 

her  impudent  suitors  are  the  worldly  vns%  oad  those  learned  in  the 
letter.  You  know  the  history  of  the  beggar  who  appeared  at  the  court 
of  Ithaka  ;  for  has  not  Homer  translated  it  into  Greek,  and  Pope  into 
English  verse  T  — 

**  But  wherewithal  shall  we  awaken  the  expiring  language  of  nature 

from  the  dead  ? By  pilgrimages  to  Arabia  Felix,  by  crusades  to  the 

Eastern  lands,  and  by  the  restoration  of  their  magic,  which  old 
woman's  cumiing  must  make  our  prey,  for  no  other  is  so  good. — Cast 
down  your  eyes,  idle  bellies  !  and  read  what  Bacon  wisely  says  of  magic. 
— If  silken  feet  in  dancing  shoes  will  not  bear  you  on  so  arduous  a  jour> 
ney,  let  hyperbole  show  you  the  right  way — kaU  Iri  ica0*  t^cp/SoX^y  iXitv 

He  may  well  say,  in  the  "  Apostille " :  **  The  rhapsodist 

has  written  with  ♦  ♦  *  *  and ,  obeUsks  and 

asterisks,  like  the  little  masters  and  pedants  of  his  time " ;. 
but  there  were  a  few  able  and  wilUng  to  read  between  the 
lines,  and  fill  in  the  blanks,  and  even  before  the  Kreuszuge 
were  collected,  the  Magus  of  the  North,  as  Moser  christened 
him,  was  recognised  as  a  power.  In  1775,  Wieland's 
Mercur  spoke  of  him  as  the  leader  and  representative  of  a 
party.  He  kept  up  a  half  friendly,  half  controversial  corre- 
spondence with  Mendelssohn  and  Nicolai.  Lessing  thought 
his  writings  a  valuable  test  of  the  pretensions  of  the  liberal 
gentlemen  "who  give  themselves  out  for  Polyhistors " ; 
Herder,  generally  so  arrogant,  almost  acknowledges  himself 
as  his  pupil ;  Jacobi  submitted  to  his  sway ;  and  many  now 
forgotten  notabiUties — Kraus,  Scheflfner,  and  others — ^pro- 
fessed to  owe  all  they  were  to  his  influence. 

To  estimate  this  influence,  we  must  remember  the  divisions 
of  the  literary  world  of  Germany  at  the  time.  The  common, 
sense,  French,  Voltairean  rationalism,  which  had  its  strong- 
hold at  Berlin,  had,  unfortunately  for  itself,  taken  up  arms 
against  the  rising  national  romantic  literature  lieralded  by 
Werther  and  Gbtz.  The  national  party  was  divided  into 
those  who,  like  Goethe,  were  "decidedly  not  Christian,'* 
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and  those  who,  like  Herder,  wished  to  convict  the  prevail- 
ing irreligion  of  shallowness.  Standing  almost  outside  these 
two  tendencies  were  Lessing  and  Hamann,  men  of  very 
unequal  merit,  but  each  "  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness  " 
for  Aoroughness  and  light.  As  Lessing  to  the  temporising, 
confused,  rationahstic  Evangelicalism  of  his  theological 
adversaries,  so  Hamann  to  the  dogmatic  enlightenment  of 
the  uninspired  hierophants  of  the  Literaiurbriefe,  Of  course, 
Lessing  was  pulling  one  way,  and  Hamann  the  other, 
and  the  seed  sown  by  the  former  fell  in  most  favourable 
ground;  but  they  were  alike  in  their  disgust  at  what- 
ever was  neither  cold  nor  hot,  and  alike  too  in  suggesting 
proportionately  more  than  they  executed.  If  his  contem- 
poraries had  been  candid,  they  might  have  described 
Hamann's  attraction,  that,  like  Blake,  he  was  "  uncommonly 
good  to  steal  from."  Herder  was  accused  of  appropriating 
his  Metakritik  without  acknowledgment;  one  admirer  has 
found  Hegelianism  discovered  in  one  phrase  and  rejected 
in  the  next  in  favour  of  a  real  Objective  Trinity,  and 
his  writings  came  practically  to  possess  more  meaning  than 
he  intended,  because,  the  sense  of  his  really  profound 
tjioughts  being  made  to  a  certain  extent  doubtful  through 
their  oracular  expression,  those  who  were  attracted  by 
the  ideas  suggested  developed  them  each  in  their  own 
direction,  without  ceasing  to  give  Hamann  credit  for  origin- 
ating them.  A  very  opportune  tribute  to  the  fascination 
of  his  strange  compositions  was  paid,  in  1784,  by  one 
Buchholz,  a  hypochondriacal  man  of  fortune,  who  abruptly 
invited  Hamann  to  regard  him  as  a  son,  and  accept  a 
capital  sufficient  to  provide  for  himself  and  the  education 
of  his  children.  But  for  this  unexpected  benefaction, 
Hamann's  later  years  would  have  been  sadly  clouded  by 
anxiety  and  hardship,  and  he  would  scarcely  have  accom- 
plished what  is  almost  his  most  considerable  work,  Golgotha 
und  Scheblimini^  under  which  astounding  title  he  published 
an  answer  to  Mendelssohn's  Jerusalem,  "  The  place  of 
the  skull,  and  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand,"  is  certainly  a 
riddle  of  a  title,  but  the  opusculum  contains  some  very 
telling  and  lucid  criticisms  of  the  Social  Contract  and  the 
State  of  Nature.  There  is  a  running  ironical  parallel 
between  the  true  Moses  and  his  namesake  who  attempts  to 
make  Jew  and  Christian  blend  in  colourless  Deism,  though 
between  them  there  is  the  Mount  Golgotha,  and  one  only  is 
called  to  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  God ;  .but  for  the  major 
part  of  the  moral  application  one  must,  as  Goethe  says, 
give  up  the  hope  to  "  what  is  commonly  called  understand." 
Herr  Petri's  second  part  includes,  besides  the  Kreuzziige 
and  some  less  important  pamphlets,  letters  down  to  1769. 
The  last  year  of  his  life  was  spent  in  visiting  his  benefactor, 
Buchholz,  the  Princess  Gallitzin, .  and  Jacobi,  from  the 
latter  of  whom  he  fled  lest  he  should  be  killed  with  kind- 
ness; the  Princess's  social  circle  was  also  too  animated, 
and,  we  gather,  too  civilised  to  suit  his  age  and  infirmities ; 
so,  declining  to  fix  himself  at  Miinster,  he  was  about  to 
return  home  when  a  fever  declared  itself,  and  he  died 
almost  suddenly,  in  1788,  in  the  arms  of  Jacobi,  at  the 
house  of  his  adopted  son,  and  attended  by  the  princess, 
who  obtained  permission  to  have  his  remains  interred  in  her 
garden,  a  less  secure  resting-place,  as  it  proved,  than  the 
common  cemetery.  Whether  German  Christians  will  be 
persuaded  to  renew  their  failing  faith  by  diligent  study  of 
the  Northern  Magus  seems  more  than  doubtful ;  but  it  is 
well  that  all  should  know  that  there  is  such  a  man,  and  that 
his  writings  are  an  almost  virgin  mine  of  original  mystical 
interpretations  and  startlingly  acute  criticisms — startling 
because  acuteness  is  not  commonly  the  chief  distinction 
of  those  who  wish  to  criticize  Hamann's  enemies.  But  a 
system,  even   a  theological  system   (except  Luther's  cate- 


chism), will  be  sought  in  vain,  for  men  in  general,  he 
thought,  lived  on  fragments,  "crumbs,"  and  he  was  not 
capable  of  supplying  anything  else.  In  his  own  phrase,  he 
was  shortsighted,  he  saw  with  strong  and  healthy  eyes,  but 
only  what  was  close  to  him ;  unlike  most  men,  he  feels  in 
the  abstract  and  thinks  in  the  concrete,  and  therefore  all  his 
thoughts  express  themselves  in  images  or  allegories.  We 
have  his  own  warrant,  too,  for  thinking  him  obscure ;  after 
a  few  years  he  could  no  longer  remember  all  that  his  own 
writings  had  meant  when  composed,  and  all  that  they  had 
meant  to  him  it  was  impossible  for  strangers  ever  to  under- 
stand. H.  Lawrenny. 


LITER  AR  Y  NOTES. 


It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Whymper,  who  has  returned  with 
valuable  collections  from  a  second  scientific  tour  in  Greenland, 
has  a  work  upon  that  Danish  dependency  in  contemplation. 


In  the  Fortnightly  Review  (November  and  December)  Mr. 
Booth  has  devoted  one  of  his  clear  and  dispassionate  studies  of 
Socialism  to  Fourier  and  Fourierism  ;  as  an  account  of  Fourier's 
doctrines  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  but  he  is  too  fantas- 
tical a  writer  to  show  to  advantage  in  a  pricis^  without  an 
independent  appreciation  of  his  ment,  such  as  Mr.  Booth  might 
easily  have  given.  In  The  New  Heloisa^  part  of  a  chapter  in 
Mr.  Morley's  forthcoming  work  on  Rousseau,  the  comparatively 
moral  influence  of  the  work  is  brought  out,  together  with  the 
fact,  sometimes  unduly  neglected,  that  the  conservative  reac- 
tionary Romanticism  of  Chateaubriand  and  his  school  was  de- 
rived directly  from  Rousseau  :  Hugo  and  De  Musset  caught  the 
ball  at  its  rebound.  _^^ 

In  the  November  number  of  Preussische  JahrbUcheTy  Herxnan 
Grimm  discusses  the  claims  of  Minna  Herzlieb  and  Bettina 
Brentano  to  be  considered  the  original  of  Ottilie  in  the  Wahl- 
verwandtschaften.  He  inclines  to  give  Minna  the  preference, 
but  considers  that  Goethe's  Briefwechsel  mit  einem  Kind4 
scarcely  deserves  the  neglect  and  distrust  with  which  it  is  now 
fashionable  to  treat  it :  he  had  seen  the  originals  of  some  of  the 
letters,  and  though  the  printed  versions  are  garbled,  they  have  a 
good  deal  of  "  foundation  in  fact." 


Art. 

THE  CESNOLA  COLLECTION  OF  CYPRIAN 
ANTIQUITIES. 


The  Cesnola  Collection  of  Cyprian  Antiquities,  which  has  been 
recently  exhibited  at  6i,  Great  Russell  Street,  is  now  being 
packed  for  shipment  to  New  York.  Until  these  antiquities  have 
Ijeen  properly  arranged  in  a  museum,  and  the  facts  connected 
with  their  discovery  duly  stated  in  the  publication  now  being 
prepared  by  General  Cesnola,  and  until  they  have  been  com- 
pared with  what  has  been  already  acquired  from  Cyprus  in 
other  museums,  it  is  perhaps  premature  to  advance  any  very 
positive  theory  as  to  the  sources  of  Cyprian  art  and  the  date  of 
its  development.  It  may,  however,  be  well  to  note  here  some 
of  the  problems  which  present  themselves  to  the  archaeologist 
after  a  survey  of  the  Cesnola  Collection. 

I.  A  certain  number  of  the  larger  statues  found  at  Golgos 
by  General  Cesnola,  and  by  Mr.  Lang  at  Dali,  seem  modeUed 
from  Egyptian  types  ;  while  some  of  the  details  of  costume  and 
of  the  necessary  symbols  are  clearly  derived  from  a  non- 
Egyptian  source  (see  the  torso  engraved  in  Gerhard's  Denkmdler 
«.  Forschungcn^  1863,  pi.  clxxi.  ;  and  Stark's  memoir,  ibid,). 
These  figures  seem  to  be  all  portraits  of  kings.  Are  these 
Egyptian  kings,  dedicated  during  the  time  when  the  island  was 
subject  to  Amasis,  or  are  any  of  them  memorials  of  that  earlier 
subjection  of  Cyprus  (the  Kefa  of  hieroglyphic  texts)  which, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  Egyptian  monuments,  had  taken  place 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Thothmes  III.,  or  even  earlier.^  - 
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2.  Are  these  .statues,  again,  portraits  of  Cyprian  kings 
executed  when  the  island  was  under  Egyptian  influence,  as 
Stark  suggests  in  the  excellent  memoir  already  referred  to  ? 

3.  On  a  series  of  silver  coins  struck  in  Cyprus,  of  which  the 
date  probably  ranges  between  B.C.  500  and  400,  we  find  Cyprian 
characters,  and  inscriptions  in  the  same  character  have  been 
found  by  General  Cesnola  at  Golgos,  by  Mr.  Lang  and  others 
at  Dali.  This  character  has  been  recently  read  by  Mr.  George 
Smith,  of  the  British  Museum,  who  used  the  bilingual  (Cyprian 
and  Phoenician)  inscription,  found  by  Mr.  Lang  at  Dali,  as 
his  key  (see  Trans.  0/ the  Soc,  for  Biblical  Archaeology,  No.  i, 
p.  129).  We  find  in  these  Cyprian  inscriptions  certain  letters 
which  present  a  striking  resemblance  to  some  of  the  Lycian 
characters,  but  we  do  not  recognise,  as  in  the  Lycian  alphabet, 
Greek  letters  in  their  mature  forms.  It  is  probable  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Cyprian  inscriptions  are  of  a  date  subsequent 
to  the  Archaic  period.  The  earliest  of  them  may  be  the  in- 
scription on  the  steld  with  a  figure  in  relief  of  an  archer  found 
by  Mr.  Lang  at  Dali,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
the  bilingual  inscription  from  Cyprus,  now  in  the  Louvre,  in 
which  KAPYI  EMI,  in  Archaic  Greek  characters,  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  Cyprian  (see  Revue  archiol,  N.  S.  vi.  p.  247).  Some 
of  the  Cyprian  inscriptions  in  the  Cesnola  Collection  may  be  as 
late  as  the  third  century  a.d.  It  is  remarkable  that  as  yet  hardly 
a  Greek  inscription  has  been  found  in  Cyprus,  either  on  coins  or 
on  other  monuments,  which  can  be  referred  to  an  earlier  date 
than  the  time  of  Evagoras  ;  and  this  negative  evidence  affords 
reasonable  presumption  that  the  Cyprian  population  predomi- 
nated in  numbers,  if  not  in  political  power,  over  the  Greek  in 
most  parts  of  the  island.  Whence  did  the  race  using  the  Cyprian 
alphabet  come  }  Are  they  Phrygians  as  Engel  supposed  ?  Did 
they  intermarry  and  become  pohtically  blended  with  the  Greek 
and  Phoenician  settlers  }  Or  were  some  of  the  small  kingdoms 
into  which  Cyprus  was  divided  from  a  very  early  time  purely 
Greek,  and  others  Cyprian  and  Phoenician  t 

4.  In  all  the  sculptures  from  Cyprus  which  can  be  fairly 
referred  to  the  archaic  period,  and  which  are  not  close  imitations 
of  the  Egyptian,  the  type  of  features  is  very  peculiar.  The 
forehead  recedes ;  the  cheek-bones  are  high ;  the  cheeks, 
sunken ;  the  nose,  chin,  and  lips,  unnaturally  pointed  ;  the 
facial  angle,  much  sharper  than  in  early  art.  It  is  singular  that 
we  must  look  to  Etruria  rather  than  to  the  Greek  world  for 
types  analagous  to  the  Cyprian.  The  two  curious  reclining 
figures  in  painted  terracotta  from  Cervctri,  in  the  Campana 
Collection  of  the  Louvre,  have  the  same  receding  foreheads  and 
angular  features  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  engraving 
of  the  figures  in  the  Monum,  of  the  Roman  Inst  vi.  pi.   59 

isee  Brunn,  Annali,  xxxiii.  pp.  398,  399),  with  the  figure  and  head 
rom  the  Cesnola  Collection  {Revue  archM.  N.  S.  xxii.  pi.  23). 

5.  From  the  history  of  Cyprian  sculpture  as  developed  in 
extant  monuments,  we  may  infer  that  art  in  this  island  passed 
through  the  same  phases  as  in  Etruria.  First  came  an  Archaic 
style,* with  a  certain  affinity  to  the  Archaic  Greek  style,  but 
differing  from  it  very  decidedly  in  the  type  and  in  many  details 
of  costume  and  ornament.  Then  succeeded  a  Hieratic  style, 
through  which  archaic  types  were  mechanically  reproduced,  and 
after  that  the  disturbing  influence  of  mature  Greek  art.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  it  was  part  of  the  Hellenizing  policy  of  Evagoras  to 
invite  Greek  artists  to  Cyprus,  just  as  the  Carian  princes,  ruling 
over  a  mixobarbaric  population,  drew  Athenian  art  to  Hali- 
camassus.  But  it  should  be  noted  that  neither  in  Cyprus  nor  in 
Etruria  does  this  Greek  art,  introduced  at  a  late  period  from 
without,  appear  to  have  flourished  except  as  an  exotic.  It  gave 
rise  to  no  school  of  Greek  artists  in  Cyprus. 

6.  As  there  were  undoubtedly  Phoenician  settlements  in 
Cyprus,  and  as  Phoenician  inscriptions  both  on  coins  and 
other  monuments  are  found  there,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
some  of  the  works  of  art  found  in  the  island  are  Phoenician. 
How  are  we  to  distinguish  these  works  from  the  rest  ?  What 
are  the  characteristics  of  Phoenician  art?  Or  had  they,  as 
some  assert,  no  art  of  their  own,  being  merely  the  carriers  by 
sea  of  the  produce  of  other  races  ?  No  complete  answer  to  this 
question  can  be  given  till  we  have  compared  the  antiquities 
from  Cyprus  presumed  to  be  Phoenician  with  those  found  in 
other  Phoenician  or  Graeco- Phoenician  sites,  such  as  Rhodes, 
Santorin,  Cerigo,  Sardinia,  Palermo,  the  Etruscan  sea-board, 


and  the  Phoenician  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Spain.  In  the 
meantime  we  may  draw  attention  to  the  admirable  memoir,  by 
M.  A.  de  Longp^rier,  in  the  Journal  asiatique  of  1858,  in 
which  he  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  remarkable  resemblance 
between  the  art  of  the  silver  bowls  from  Kitium  in  the  Louvre 
and  those  found  in  a  tomb  at  Cervetri,  and  with  the  bronze 
bowls  found  by  Mr.  Layard  at  Nineveh,  some  of  which  have 
Phoenician  inscriptions.  The  bronze  bowl  found  by  General 
Cesnola,  which  is  published  by  Ceccaldi  in  the  September 
number  of  the  Revue  archdoL  for  this  year,  is  much  ruder  in 
work  than  the  Kitium  bowls,  and  may  be  a  Cyprian  imitation  of 
Phoenician  art.  There  is  a  well  known  kind  of  fictile  ware,  with 
geometrical  patterns  painted  in  brown  on  a  drab  ground,  which  is 
found  at  Mycenae,  Tiryns,  lalyssus,  and  other  very  ancient  Greek 
or  Graeco- Phoenician  sites.  It  seems  now  clearly  established 
that  the  Phoenicians  traded  in  this  ware,  if  they  did  not  manu- 
facture it,  because  on  more  than  one  fragment  from  Mr.  Layard's 
excavations,  and  on  a  large  vase  in  the  Cesnola  Collection, 
we  find  Phoenician  inscriptions.  The  tombs  at  Cyprus  have 
yielded  this  ware  in  large  quantities,  and  in  very  fine  preserva- 
tion :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  scarcely  any  of  the  later  Greek 
fictile  ware  has  been  found  in  the  island.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  this  archaic  fabric  of  ware  was  prolonged  in  Cyprus  to  a  com- 
paratively late  period,  from  the  same  causes  which  led  to  the 
prevalence  of  a  Hieratic  style  of  sculpture,  and  it  would  be 
interesting  with  this  view  to  compare  the  specimens  of  this  ware 
from  Cyprus,  in  the  first  Vase  Room  of  the  British  Museum, 
with  the  similar  vases  from  lalyssus  presented  by  Professor 
Ruskin  to  the  same  museum. 

7.  Among  the  terracottas  found  in  Cyprus  are  some  very 
curious  little  figures,  some  on  horseback,  some  driving  four-horse 
chariots.  These  are  modelled  solid,  and  sometimes  painted  in 
grotesque  colours.  They  are  of  the  rudest  art  and  fabric. 
Similar  figures  of  horsemen  were  found  by  me  in  a  sepulchral 
chamber  on  the  site  of  the  Mausoleum,  which  I  have  shown 
to  be  of  a  much  earlier  period  than  the  Mausoleum  itself. 
From  the  extreme  rudeness  of  these  terracottas,  it  has  been 
thought  that  they  represent  an  earlier  stage  of  art  than  any  of 
the  other  Cyprian  antiquities ;  but  may  they  not  be  rather 
children *s  toys,  or  objects  dedicated  by  very  poor  persons  ? 

8.  Among  the  Cesnola  statues  may  be  distinctly  recognised 
two  varities  of  the  type  of  the  bearded  Venus,  Hermaphroditos, 
worshipped  at  Amathus  (see  Engel,  Kypros^  ii.  pp.  221-232).  I 
hope  to  say  more  respecting  these  types  on  a  future  occasion. 

C.  T.  Newton. 


ART  NOTES. 


A  letter  signed  J.  Spencer  Northcote  appeared  in  the  Tipnes 
of  November  26,  m  which  attention  was  called  to  a  danger  of 
a  serious  nature  now  threatening  the  safety  of  the  Catacombs. 
Up  to  the  present  time  the  right  of  making  excavations  in  them 
has  been  reservoi  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  for  many 
years  has  been  exercised  by  a  Commission  of  Sacred  Archae- 
olo^,  of  which  the  Cavaliere  di  Rossi  was  a  leading  member. 
If  m  the  course  of  excavations  damage  was  done  to  the  super- 
ficial soil,  it  was  assessed  and  paid  for  ;  where  the  commission 
found  that  their  labours  were  likely  to  be  extensive  and  pro- 
longed, they  would  induce  the  Pope  to  purchase  the  fee  simple 
of  the  soil.  In  this  way  he  became  the  possessor  of  the  two 
vineyards  between  the  Via  Appia  and  the  Via  Ardestina,  under 
which  the  famous  Catacomb  of  St.  Callixtus  has  been  re- 
discovered. Recently,  a  discovery,  scarely  inferior  in  im- 
portance, has  been  made  in  a  field  the  other  side  of  the  Via 
Appia,  of  the  Catacomb  of  Pretextatus,  and  considerable 
progress  had  been  made,  when  proceedings  were  suddenly 
interrupted  by  the  proprietor  bringing  an  action  against  the 
excavators.  Di  Rossi  was  the  defendant,  and  a  decision 
favourable  to  the  archaeologists  has  been  given  in  two  courts 
of  law.  But  the  decision  only  proclaims  that  the  commission 
and  not  the  landlord  are  in  possession  of  the  crypt,  but  does 
not  decide  the  question  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  this  possession. 
The  Italian  code  has  been  promulgated  in  Rome.  The 
ministry  are,  indeed,  preparing  a  project  of  a  law  by  which 
questions  of  this  kind  are  to  be  settled,  defining  accurately  all 
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rights  relative  to  monuments  standing  on  private  property.  But 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  special  attention  will  be  bestowed  on  this 
matter  of  the  Catacombs,  and  that  their  public  character  will 
be  clearly  pronounced,  so  that  all  that  has  been  done  may  be 
preserved  to  us,  and  the  accomplishment  of  all  that  remains  to 
be  done  facilitated.  .___^__ 

We  learn  from  the  Cologne  Gazette  that  the  National  German 
Museum  at  Nuremberg  has  recently  made  considerable  acqui- 
sitions of  importance  to  artists,  and  to  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  origin  of  printing.  These  acquisitions  consist  of  a  series 
of  engfravings  on  metS  and  wood,  commencing  with  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  carried  down  to  the  last  years  of  the 
fifteenth.  At  this  point,  the  chain  is  taken  up  by  the  collections 
already  in  the  possession  of  the  museum,  consisting  of  the 
works  of  Wohlgemuth,  his  pupils,  contemporaries,  and  suc- 
cessors down  to  the  seventeenth  century.  A  second  series  is 
wholly  devoted  to  printing,  and  contains  first  examples  of 
xylography,  and  these  specimens  of  the  first  books  printed  in 
movable  type  by  Gutenberg,  Pfister,  Fust,  and  Schoffer. 
Next  come  the  books  of  the  most  celebrated  printers  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  collection  is  especially  rich  in  works 
illustrated  by  wood  engravings,  of  which  it  possesses  many 
that  are  extremely  rare,  and  some  which  are  supposed  to  be 
unique.  Engravings  in  mezzotint,  &c.  form  the  third  series ;  and 
the  fourth,  which  has  been  long  in  existence,  is  dedicated  to  the 
history  of  engraving  on  copper.  The  collection  of  MSS.  has 
also  been  recently  enriched  by  the  purchase  of  a  fragment  of  a 
Bible  of  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century,  in  twenty-four 
leaves,  which  forms  the  first  of  a  series  consecrated  to  the 
history  of  writing.  .-^_ 

The  restoration  of  the  cathedral  at  Mainz  is  carried  on 
actively.  The  works  at  the  east  end  have  already  progressed 
so  far  that  the  architect  Wessicken  is  about  to  set  free  the  space 
occupied  by  the  ruined  and  destroyed'  crypt,  portions  of  which 
have  been  discovered  from  time  to  time.  The  excavations 
afford  matter  of  great  interest  both  to  architects  and  archae- 
ologists. The  broken  remains  of  tombs  and  monuments  which 
are  brought  to  light  often  show  claims  to  considerable  im- 
portance as  works  of  art,  and  It  is  expected  that  much  light  will 
be  thrown  on  certain  architectural  questions  concerning  the 
construction  of  the  cathedral  which  are  at  present  doubtful. 


The  present  number  of  Im  Neuen  Reich  contains  an  appeal 
to  the  flagging  interest  felt  by  the  public  of  Germany  in  the 
proposed  National  Monument  to  be  erected  on  one  of  the  hills 
of  the  Niederwald.  The  writer  objects  to  the  site  chosen,  and 
points  out  that  it  takes  the  excitement  of  battle  to  induce 
<Jermans  to  clamber  up  inaccessible  hills,  and,  again,  one  of  the 
first  necessities  of  a  place  which  it  is  proposed  to  make  a  point 
of  universal  pilgrimage  is  a  Restauration  ;  this  has  not  been 
properly  provided  for  in  the  plan.  We  then  pass  from  these 
practical  hints  to  suggestions  of  an  aesthetic  nature,  the  principal 
of  which  is  that  the  road  of  approach  should  be  lined  on 
both  sides  with  the  statues  of  the  most  distinguished  German 
-emperors,  the  eye  and  thoughts  being  thus  led  gradually  up  to 
the  final  crowning  monument. 


"The  Gazette  des  Beaux- Arts  for  December  i  commences 
with  an  article,  by  M.  Paul  Mantz,  on  the  Retrospective  Ex- 
hibition at  Milan.  M.  Mantz  draws  special  attention  to  the 
masterly  and  concentrated  force  exhibited  by  Bernardino  Zenale 
in  two  portraits  contributed  to  the  exhibition  by  the  Marquis 
•Giuseppe  Arconati.  Zenale,  who  was  a  contemporary  of 
Lionardo,  is  chiefly  known  by  his  admirable  painting,  in  the 
Brera,  of  Lodovico  Sforza  (II  Moro)  and  his  wife,  Beatrice, 
kneeling  before  the  Madonna.  The  Marquis  Pietro  Isambardi 
-contributed  a  very  remarkable  female  portrait,  by  Beltraffio. 
Luini  was  well  represented,  but  there  were  also  a  great  many 
jjoor  imitations  passing  under  his  name.  The  Prinetti  collec- 
tion contributed  a  fine  and  authentic  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  a 
Virgin  by  Gaudenzio  Ferrari,  which  was  a  very  tjrpical 
example  of  the  master,  and  a  very  important  Paris  Bordone. 
Amongst  the  most  striking  sixteenth-century  portraits,  M. 
Mantz  places  a  Moroni,  from  the    gallery    of  the   Marquis 


Arconati.  One  of  the  most  curious  features  of  the  exhibition 
was,  says  M.  Mantz,  the  number  and  beauty  of  works  repre- 
senting the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools.— M.  Georges  Duplessis 
reviews  M.  Didot's  L'ttude  sur  Jean  Cousin,  a  porUon  of 
which  has  already  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Gazette, — M. 
Louis  Decamps  continues  his  articles  on  the  New  York 
Museum. — M.  Louis  Gonze  gives  a  third  notice  of  the  Mus^e 
de  Lille. — M.  Alfred  Michiels  commences  an  essay  on  the 
origin  of  painting  in  Germany  by  a  short  article  on  the  school 
of  Bohemia.— -M.  R6n^  Menard  has  a  short  paper  on  Sub- 
terranean Rome. — M.  L^on  Mancino  writes  on  Bethnal  Green 
Branch  Museum.— -M.  Louis  Desprez  reviews  La  Vie  militaire 
et  religieuse  au  moyen-dge,  &c.,  by  M.  Paul  Lacroix. 


On  the  4th,  5th,  6th,  and  7th  of  December,  the  collection  of 
M.  F.  L.,  well  known  to  Parisian  amateurs,  was  brought  to 
the  hammer,  at  the  H6tel  Drouot,  by  M.  Charles  PiUet.  The 
catalogue  comprised  sculptures  in  wood  and  ivory,  bronzes, 
a  very  remarkable  snuff-box,  by  Lioux  de  Savignac,  presented 
to  Louis  XV.  by  the  town  of  Bordeaux,  precious  stones, 
miniatures  by  van  Blarenberghe,  paintings  by  Boilly,  Breugnel, 
Paul  Brill,  Comeille  de  Heera,  Loutherbourg,  Michel,  Ostade, 
van  de  Velde,  Wynants,  de  Vos,  Gevricault,  &c. 


Richard  Schone,  till  now  in  Halle  as  professor,  has  accepted 
the  office  of  "  vortragender  Rath  im  Cultus-Ministerium  (fiir 
Kunst)."  He  is  a  capable  man,  and  his  appointment  is  an 
excellent  one.  Zahn  (Hofrath),  who  holds  the  same  position  at 
Dresden,  refused  the  post,  which  was  given  to  Schone. 


New  Publications. 

Bernavs,    Michael.      Zur  Enstchungsgeschichte   des    Schlegd'schcn 

Sbakespeares.     Leipzig :  HirzeL 
Bruun,    Chr.  V.      Bibliotheca  Danica.      (Systematic  Catalogue  of 

Danish  Literature  from  1482  to  1830,  according  to  the  collections  at 

the  Royal  Library  at  Copenhagen.)     Copenhagen  :  Gyldendahl. 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle.    Lives  of  Flemish  Painters.    Murray. 
Eliot,  George.    Middlemarch.    Blackwood. 
Gerard,  C.     Les  Artistes  de  TAlsace  pendant  le  moyen-ige.    Tome  L 

Colmar:  Barth. 
Gesta  Romanorum.     Von  H.  Oesterley.     Fasc  2.     Berlin :  Weid- 

mann. 
Kraus,  F.  X.     Die  christliche  Kunst  in  ihren  friihesten  Anfangen. 

Leipzig :  Seemann. 
Sacchi,    F.      Notizie    pittoriche    cremonesi.      Cremona  :    Ronxi    e 

Signori. 


Theology. 


The  Song  of  Solomon.  [Schir  kaschirim^  oder  das  salomonische 
Hohelied  iibersetzt  und  kritisch  eriautert  von  Dr.  H.  Graetz.] 
Wien :  Bramniiller. 

The  character  and  date  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  has  been  a 
vexed  question  among  commentators.  There  are  champions 
of  its  unity  as  well  as  of  its  fragmentary  character ;  some 
scholars  call  it  a  dramatic  work,  others  a  lyrical  composition 
consisting  of  different  songs;  some  assert  Solomon  as  its 
author,  whilst  others  suppose  it  to  have  been  written  in  the 
time  of  the  Jewish  restoration,  and  Dr.  Graetz  even  in 
the  days  of  the  Seleucidae.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
was  a  somewhat  bold  assertion  of  a  modem  critic  to  say 
that  the  latest  enquiries  had  placed  the  dramatic  form  of 
this  book  above  all  doubt  On  the  contrary,  the  two  last 
writers  on  this  subject.  Dr.  Graetz  and  Dr.  Diestel  i\sL 
SchenkePs  Bibellexicon),  deny  it  entirely,  and  I  think  jusuy. 
For  if  it  were  really  a  dramatic  composition,  with  a  clear 
distinction  between  the  actors,  there  would  not  be  so  many 
entirely  different  opinions  as  to  its  aigument,  that  not  even 
the  number  of  the  principal  actors  has  been  fixed  to  the 
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satisfaction  of  all.  Some  introduce,  besides  Solomon  and 
the  so-called  Sulamith,  a  third  person,  the  betrothed  of 
Sulamith,  but  Delitzsch  admits  only  the  first  two  actors,  not 
to  speak  of  the  action  itself,  which  is  almost  entirely  a 
fiction  of  the  commentators,  not  at  all  resulting  from  the 
text. 

Then  as  to  the  acts.  Ewald  is  of  opinion  there  are  five ; 
Delitzsch,  six ;  E.  Meier,  seven ;  Hitzig,  nine !  The  first 
and  the  last  of  these  so-called  acts,  which  are  identical  in 
all  these  arrangements,  consist  of  twenty-six  and  fifteen 
lines  of  the  printed  text !  How,  in  any  dramatic  representa- 
tion, can  fifteen  lines  be  sufficient  to  form  an  act  ?  If  some 
tragedy  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  had 
l>een  handed  down  to  us  without  a  list  of  the  actors  and  the 
distinction  of  the  different  speeches,  it  could,  I  dare  say,  be 
so  far  rearranged  that  no  reasonable  doubt  should  remain 
about  the  maia  argument  and  development  of  the  action. 
But  with  regard  to  the  Song  of  Solomon  we  have  quot 
capita  tot  sensus,  a -fact  from  which  I  conclude  that  it  is  no 
dramatic  work  at  all.  The  sober  criticism  of  men  like 
De  Wette,  Bleek,  Magnus,  therefore,  never  accepted  the 
idea  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  being  a  drama,  which  has  not 
even  the  merit  of  being  original,  for  Philander  von  der 
Linde  (F.  B.  Menke)  already  in  17 10  declared  that  it  was 
the  first  opera — not  to  mention  the  statement  of  Origen, 
that  it  was  composed  in  the  manner  of  a  drama. 

Those  who,  like  the  present  writer,  have  been  dis- 
contented with  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  the  Song  of 
Solomon  has  been  treated  will  read  some  parts  of  the  book 
of  Dr.  Graetz  with  satisfaction  and  even  with  pleasure.  He 
shows  clearly  that  this  so-called  drama  is  devoid  of  action, 
and  that  all  attempts  to  elicit  anything  like  a  plot  are  in 
vain,  and  it  must  be  owned  that  none  of  our  Western  or 
classical  designations  for  the  different  kinds  of  poetry  can 
be  strictly  applied  to  the  Song.  But  when  he  tries  to  show, 
throughout  the  whole  book,  a  single  maiden  relating  her 
adventures  to  a  company  of  other  women  (the  daughters  of 
Jerusalem),  Dr.  Graetz  seems  to  be  no  nearer  the  truth  than 
his  predecessors.  He  thinks  that  the  poet  declares  his 
intention  of  giving  both  dialogues  and  a  narrative,  by 
adding  "h  1DN1  ^nn  nay,  ii.  10  j  but  this  only  proves  that 
the  following  words  are  related  as  those  of  another  person. 
Besides,  Dr.  Graetz  cannot  deny  that  (v.  9)  the  supposed 
hearers  speak  themselves,  so  that  the  daughters  of  Jeru- 
salem cannot  be  the  auditory,  but  spoken  of  in  the  recital. 
This  one  passage  gives  the  deathblow  to  the  whole  theory. 
The  Song  is  neither  a  drama  nor  an  epic  poem  recited  to 
the  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  often  repeated  words, 
"  I  charge  you,  O  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  not  awake  love, 
until  it  Cometh  of  itself,"  are  certainly  no  warning  against 
this  passion,  but  have  some  other  sense. 

This  leads  us  to  the  question  of  the  general  tendency  of 
the  book.  Those  who  defend  its  unity,  whether  dramatic  or 
epic  (we  may  omit  the  allegorizers),  generally  look  for  some 
religious  or  moral  idea,  such  as  monogamy,  or  faithfulness 
in  love,  or  the  representation  of  a  marriage  founded  on  true 
love — ^but,  alas  !  the  lovers  in  the  Song  of  Solomon  do  not 
marry  each  other,  and  faithfulness  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
whole  book ;  it  is  a  mere  illusion  to  find  such  things  in  our 
poem.  Dr.  Graetz  also  takes  pains  to  prove  that  there  is  a 
moral  idea,  and  so  he  points  out  a  number  of  passages  in 
which  he  thinks  it  to  be  evident 

Thus  in  vi.  8,  9,  he  sees  a  commendation  of  true  and 
chaste  love  in  opposition  to  the  voluptuous  pleasures  of  the 
harem — the  poet  praising  his  only  and  pure  love.  It;  may 
be  answered  that  it  is  almost  a  general  and  necessary  law  in 
erotic  poetry  of  the  higher  kind  that  a  lover  has  but  one 
mistress,  whom  he   praises  as    faithful    and  chaste.     To 


suppose  the  contrary  is  impossible,  passionate  love  being 
"  strong  as  death,"  and — 

"  Love-devouring  Death  do  what  he  dare, 
It  is  enough  I  may  but  call  her  mine." 

(Romeo  and  JulUt.) 

It  is  scarcely  permissible  to  draw  such  precise  conclusions 
from  such  a  natural  expression.  The  passage  in  question 
(vi.  4-10)  may  be  fitly  explained  thus  : — "  Thou  art  of  sur- 
passing beauty ;  and  though  there  are  many  ladies  of  high 
rank,  I  prefer  thee  to  them  all :  thou  alone  art  my  dove,"  &c. 
In  chap.  V.  i,  Dr.  Graetz  thinks  that  frugal  simplity  is  con- 
trasted with  the  luxurious  banquets  g>ven  by  Xht  jeunesse 
dorte  of  that  time.  But  according  to  his  own  interpretation, 
the  words  *nSn  Dy  ^3^^  ^n^nJT  ^trn*l  Oy  "n^  ^n^DN  have  a  meta- 
phorical sense  :  "  to  eat  his  honey  "  means  to  hear  her  sweet 
songj  "to  drink  his  wine"  is  to  enjoy  her  love  (p.  167). 
How  is  one  opinion  (p.  32}  to  be  reconciled  with  the  other? 
The  meaning  of  the  passage  is  pretty  clear :  "  My  love  is  a 
paradise  full  of  sweet  fruit .  #  •  a  garden  with  a  well  of  living 
water  (iv.  15);  I  entered  that  garden  and  ate  its  firuit" 
There  is  not  so  much  as  an  allusion  to  luxury  and  tem- 
perance. 

This  same  idea  is  expressed,  according  to  Dr.  Graetz, 
in  the  words  inn  jna  ni3  noon  iSdhk^  ny ;  here  nn3  is  sup- 
posed to  be  her  lover,  who  shows  his  gallantry  ("  his  per- 
fume ")  whilst  the  king  is  sitting  at  a  banquet  The  meaning 
is  said  to  be  that  she  and  her  lover  enjoy  their  happiness  in 
simple  modesty,  and  have  the  dislike  of  Horace  to  pcrsicos 
adparatus.  But  this  too  is  inadmissible ;  the  only  natural 
meaning  of  ma,  "  my  nard,"  is  her  loveliness. 

Granting  that  viii.  11,  12,  contains  the  idea  that  the 
maiden  does  not  want  a  guardian  of  her  virtue,  or  even  that 
virtue  defends  itself,  as  almost  all  modem  commentators 
explain  the  passage — though  the  sense  of  the  200  shekels 
remains  doubtful — ^a  hint  like  this  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  a 
moral  tendency  throughout  the  whole  poem.  Finally,  in  vii.  i, 
Dr.  Graetz  discovers  a  polemic  against  the  public  dancers ; 
and  in  the  words,  iiL  7-1 1  (nii>*^3  nnDD  131^  7y  mn  B^'K),  he 
finds  the  idea  that  true  love  makes  a  man  valiant  and  strong, 
but  profligate  love  effeminate  and  timid. 

From  these  instances  he  concludes  that  the  Song  of  So- 
lomon is  written  in  opposition  to  sensual  love,  public  dancers 
and  singers,  and  life  in  towns  and  at  the  court  with  its 
luxurious  and  effeminate  customs.  Such  a  tendency  could 
only  exist  at  a  particular  period,  which  has  now  to  be 
ascertained. 

It  is  impossible  to  follow  Dr.  Graetz  in  a  system  of  exe- 
gesis which  turns  the  simplest  expressions  of  an  erotic  song 
into  covert  moral  exhortations.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
remarks  on  the  date  of  the  language,  and  consequently  of  the 
poem  itself,  are  well  worth  reading.  Modem  commentators 
are  averse   to  dwell   on   the  importance  of  phrases  like 

h^  ^Dna,  r\rh&>^  inOD,  noStr  =  )L^?,  which  indicate  a 
very  late  period.  Wishing  to  make  the  poem  as  ancient  as 
possible,  they  neglect  those  passages  which  are  adverse  to 
this  opinion,  e,g,  words  not  used  in  the  older  Hebrew  litera- 
ture, as  ^TJS,  "  wair  (anc.  I^p),  f^J!"^,  "  terrace"  (anc.  nSyo), 

inp,   "winter"   (^U&,   J^^  (anc   Cj^n),   nwp,   "curls" 

s     ^ 

(JLjQlo,  rad.  jjO^  "tondere,"  JLi^S),  |t?K,  "artist"  ()Ll:ooJ), 

103,  "  to  keep "  (anc  nvj),  l^^vn,  "  to  look,"  though  the  words 
enumerated  by  Graetz  may  not  be  all  decisive.  Besides 
these  comparatively  modern  words,  the  Song  also  contains 
foreign  words  :  e,g,  OIID,  J031K,  and  vii.  6,  ^3,  which,  like 
^13,  certainly  means  "  cochineal,**  red  hair  being  a  mark 
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of  beauty  in  the  East  The  use  of  these  Persian  words 
favours  the  view  that  the  poem  arose  subsequently  to 
500  B.C.  But  this  is  very  little  compared  with  the  use  of  a 
Greek  word,  |V)B«,  <^p€U)v,  which  it  is  ridiculous  to  derive 
from  niB,  "quoniam  super  eo  foecundi  sint  et  multipli- 
centur."  The  etymologies  proposed  by  Ewald  and  Hitzig 
are  rejected  by  such  a  learned  Hebraist  as  Delitzsch.  The 
words  yvo  and  '^^  are  supposed  by  Graetz  to  be  also  of 
Greek  origin;  but  I  question  the  justice  of  this  opinion, 
as  well  in  this  as  in  two  other  passages  of  the  Song — iv.  i, 
where  he  proposes  to  read  0^*7^)  D?  °^'7??,  instead  of  D*T13, 
so  that  Til  would  be  ^^,  J?Jo^  poSw;  and  iv.  4,  where  he 

explains  nVB^n,  a  really  difficult  word,  by  the  Greek  rrfkCnns. 
Both  these  conjectures  are  ingenious,  but  of  no  value  as 
evidence. 

It  may  be  sufficient  to  add  that  Dr.  Graetz  also  points 
out  some  direct  allusions  to  Greek  customs,  ^.^.  the  crown 
of  the  bridegroom  (iii.  11),  and  the  pillars  of  marble  (v.  15). 
He  is  mistaken  in  adding  to  these  the  use  of  apples  as  a 
symbol  of  love  or  fertility  ;  the  modern  Nestorians  also  use 
them  at  their  nuptials  (see  my  Naisyrisches  Lcsebuch^  p.  19). 
In  conclusion  he  gives  an  elaborate  comparison  between 
Greek  writers  of  idylls  and  the  author  of  the  Song  of  Solomon. 
Those  who  maintain  the  antiquity  of  the  latter  will  do  well 
to  attempt  a  satisfactory  refutation  of  the  evidence  brought 
forward  by  Dr.  Graetz  \  though  I  fear  it  will  prove  easier  to 
deny  than  to  refute.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Graetz  himself 
is  in  a  similar  position,  for  he  omits  the  passage  about  Thirza 
(vi.  4)  which  furnished  the  defenders  of  a  high  antiquity  with 
their  principal  argument ;  only  his  evidence  is  ipore  copious 
than  fiiat  of  his  opponents. 

The  result  of  his  combinations  is  that  the  poem  was 
written  B.C.  230-218,  as  a  warning  and  example  to  the 
Jewish  gentlemen  of  Jerusalem  and  Alexandria.  I  have 
nothing  to  say  ag:ainst  this  date,  but  much  against  the  ten- 
dency, since  I  fail  to  see  how  a  poem  containing  passages 
like  ii.  6  can  inculcate  a  better  lesson  than  certain  modern 
novels.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  poem  consists  of  different 
songs,  solo,  duo,  descriptive,  telling  of  possibly  far  distant 
ages,  and  subjected  in  the  course  of  time  to  numerous 
alterations.  These  songs  were  then  collected  in  the  decline 
of  Hebrew  literature,  as  we  gather  from  some  linguistic  indi- 
cations referred  to  above.  Some  of  them  may  also  have 
been  composed  at  a  late  period ;  the  common  objection  that 
erotic  poetry  ceases  to  be  written  in  times  of  political  decay 
being  refuted  by  comparison  of  other  literatures. 

After  the  introduction.  Dr.  Graetz  gives  a  reprint  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  and  a  translation  with  a  commentary.  It  is  a 
pity  that  he  did  not  insert  his  corrections  in  the  text, 
a  reprint  of  the  Masoretic  text  being  useless,  as  it  is  in 
everybody's  hands.  The  corrections  themselves  have  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  merit;  some  of  them  are  very  probable, 
^*i^  i-  3»  py^T\  (for  pTin) ;  i.  7i  HB^K  (for  ns^K),  &c.  But  I 
cannot  enter  here  into  further  details.  The  chief  importance 
of  the  book  lies  in  its  vigorous  opposition  to  the  prevalent 
dramatic  hypothesis,  which  renders  the  true  understanding 
of  the  text  quite  impossible. 

For  this  and  for  other  reasons  it  is  an  acceptable  and 
even  necessary  addition  to  our  critical  literature,  though 
scarcely  any  one  will  accept  the  main  conclusion  of  the 
author.  Adalbert  Merx. 

Observations  on  the  Collation  in  Greek  of  Cureton's  Syriac  Frag- 
nunts  of  the  Gospels  with  Schaaf 's  Edition  of  the  Peshito  and  the 
Greek  Text^  of  Scholz.  By  J.  R.  Crowfoot,  B.D.  WiUiams  and 
Norgate. 

Mr.  Crowfoot  has  now  completed  his  laborious  collation 
of  Cureton's  Syriac  Fragments  of  the   Gospels    with    the 


Peshito  Syriac  and  the  Greek  text  of  Scholz.  In  a  former 
number  of  the  Academy  (voL  iL  p.  63)  we  pointed  out  that 
Mr.  Crowfoot's  Greek  text  could  not  be  accepted  as  a  re- 
production of  the  Gospels  in  their  original  form.  We  find, 
however,  from  the  Observations  now  published,  that  this  was- 
not  the  object  which  Mr.  Crowfoot  proposed  to  himself,  but 
rather  to  fix  the  character  and  prove  the  critical  importance 
of  the  Fragments  themselves.  In  this  respect  we  think  that 
his  work  is  very  valuable.  Undoubtedly  the  discovery  made 
by  Dr.  Cureton  of  the  remains  of  an  old  translation  of  the 
Gospels  in  a  manuscript,  itself  of  the  early  date  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  fifth  century,  is  the  most  remarkable  feet  con- 
nected with  New  Testament  criticism  in  recent  times ;  and 
as  there  is  a  striking  agreement  between  the  text  of  these 
fragments  and  that  of  the  Cambridge  Codex  Bezae,  the  most 
unlike  of  all  texts  to  that  generally  received,  the  discovery 
was  very  unpalatable  to  those  scholars  who  by  the  laborious 
collation  of  the  general  run  of  MSS.  had'  arrived,  or  sup- 
posed that  they  had  arrived,  at  a  text  substantially  settled. 
Naturally,  therefore,  a  warm  controversy  arose  j  for  if  the 
Curetonian  Fragments  are  of  the  high  antiquity  claimed  for 
them,  scholars  must  either  accept  them,  and  with  them  the 
objectionable  Codex  D,  as  of  paramount  authority,  or  must 
give  adequate  reasons  for  disregarding  the  text  which  they 
offer  to  us. 

As  Mr.  Crowfoot  points  out,  the  antiquity  of  the  Cure- 
torian  Fragments  has  been  satisfactorily  proved,  indepen- 
dently of  his  labours,  while  his  work  was  going  on.  The 
publication  of  the  Homilies  of  Aphraates  by  the  most  eminent 
of  our  Syriac  scholars,  Professor  Wright,  of  Cambridge,  has 
placed  in  our  possession  evidence  of  the  most  important 
kind.  We  know  for  certain  that  ten  of  these  Homilies  were 
written  in  a.d,  337,  twelve  more  in  a.d.  344,  and  the  last  in 
A.D.  345  ;  and  their  value  is  increased  bv  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  a  translation,  but  were  originally  written  in  Syriac 
by  the  author.  In  this  work,  then,  more  ancient  than  any 
manuscript  now  extant,  the  quotations  are  made,  partly  from, 
the  same  text  as  that  contained  in  the  Curetonian  Fragments^ 
and  partly  from  the  Peshito.  The  manner  of  the  quotation 
is  such  as  to  incline  us  to  receive  Mr.  Crowfoot's  opinion  as 
the  correct  one,  namely,  that  the  Peshito  version  was  then 
coming  into  use,  and  superseding  the  Curetonian ;  just  as 
subsequently  the  Hharkleian  superseded  the  Peshito. 

We  still  however  retain  our  opinion  that  the  Curetonian 
must  be  used  with  great  discretion.  As  might  be  expected 
in  so  ancient  a  work,  the  translation  is  loose  and  inaccurate,, 
and  betrays*  very  frequently  considerable  ignorance  of  Greek. 
Deservedly  the  Peshito  took  its  place,  just  as  Jerome's  ver- 
sion drove  the  old  version  out  of  the  field,  and  our  Authorised 
Version  that  of  Coverdale.  But  the  main  point  is,  not  the 
relative  value  of  the  translation,  but  of  the  texts  from  which, 
they  were  made. 

A  competent  scholar  who  would  publish  a  Greek  Testa- 
ment, with  the  variants  really  contained  in  the  numerous 
Syriac  versions,  and  in  works  like  that  of  Aphraates,  would 
be  doing  good  service  to  textual  criticism.  At  present  the 
references  to  the  S)rriac  are  often  untrustworthy.  Mr.  Crow- 
foot has  performed  a  valuable  ser\ice  in  another  direction, 
namely,  in  establishing  the  claims  of  the  Curetonian  Syriac, 
as  containing  a  text  of  the  highest  antiquity. 

R.  Payne  Smith. 

Commentaries  on  Genesis.  [  WeilandDr,  Fr,  Tush's  Commentar  iiber 
die  Genesis,  2.  Auflage,  besorgt  von  Professor  Dr.  A.  Arnold, 
nebst  einem  Nachwort  von  K.  Merx.]  Holle  :  1871.  \Commetitar 
iiber  die  Genesis,  Von  Franz  Delitzsch.  4.  ganzlich  umgearbeitete 
Ausgabe.]    Leipzig :  1872. 

It  is  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  value  of  Tuch's  Com- 
mentary on  Genesis  that  there  should  still  be  a  demand  for 
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it,  thirty-three  years  after  its  first  publication.  It  is  im- 
possible, indeed,  to  suppress  a  regret  that  the  author  was 
prevented  from  rewriting  his  work  in  accordance  with 
maturer  critical  views  and  more  recent  Oriental  researches. 
But  the  task  which  the  author  had  neglected  could  not  be 
performed  by  a  strange  hand.  Dr.  Arnold,  therefore,  wisely 
confined  himself  to  incorporating  the  author's  manuscript 
notes,  which  consist  chiefly  of  illustrations  from  Oriental 
literature,  and  inserting  a  few  indispensable  corrections,  and 
some  references  of  his  own  to  the  works  of  contemporary 
scholars.  He  has  also  added  Tuch's  essay  on  Genesis  xiv. 
from  vol  L  of  the  Zeilschrift  of  the  German  Oriental  Society. 
Owing  to  his  untimely  death,  the  latter  part  of  the  printing 
had  to  be  superintended  by  Dr.  Merx,  to  whom  the  reader 
is  indebted  for  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  new 
edition.  This  is  a  Nachwort^  or  "  after-word,"  appended  to 
the  original  intro4uction,  and  containing  a  historical  survey 
of  the  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch  since  the  date  of  Tuch's 
first  edition.  Without  aspiring  to  the  completeness  of  the 
literary  summary  given  by  Dr.  Delitzsch,  it  is  far  more 
striking  and  suggestive,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  superior 
consistency  of  Dr.  Merx's  position.  It  is  also  distinguished 
for  moderation.  The  writer  evidently  inclines  to  the  hypo- 
thesis of  Graf,  so  far  as  the  late  origin  of  the  ritual  legis- 
lation is  concerned,  but  he  is  not  blind  to  the  weakness 
of  that  hypothesis  on  the  side  of  Uterary  analysis.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  essay  is  the  comparison 
of  Ewald's  critical  terminology  with  that  of  other  writers, 
from  which  Dr.  Merx  concludes  that  the  literary  critics  of 
the  Pentateuch  are  in  all  essential  points  practically  agreed. 
Further  progress  is  expected  from  a  more  complete  analysis 
of  the  Levitical  legislation. 

The  second  of  the  above-named  commentaries  has  been 
much  more  thoroughly  revised.  It  may  now  be  said  to  be, 
on  the  whole,  the  best  handbook  to  the  bibliography,  the 
history  and  mythology,  the  geography  and  archaeology, 
required  for  the  study  of  Genesis.  The  title-page  mentions 
contributions  from  Professor  Fleischer  and  Consul  Wetz- 
stein.  The  former  (see  pp.  52,  57,  532,  551)  have,  I 
believe,  mostly  appeared  in  the  third  edition ;  the  latter  are 
new,  and  were  described  in  the  Academy^  vol  iii.  p.  350. 
The  author's  own  philological  notes  are  also  highly  sug- 
gestive, and  great  credit  is  due  to  the  compiler  of  the 
excellent  indices.  An  even  greater  merit,  on  account  of  its 
rarity,  is  the  frank  sincerity  of  the  author,  who  admits  that 
the  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch  should  be  conducted  on 
purely  literary  principles,  and  that  the  unitarian  hypothesis 
is  no  longer  tenable.  It  is  unfortunate  that  such  admirable 
qualities  should  be  marred  by  a  passion  for  theosophy, 
which  treats  the  supernatural  details  of  the  unhistoric 
narratives  of  Genesis  as  so  many  revelations  of  the  invisible 
world.  T.  K,  Cheyne. 


Intelligence. 

Bishop  Colenso  continues  his  criticism  on  the  New  Bible  Com- 
mentary  (Longmans).  Not  having  thought  it  worth  while,  however, 
to  give  a  detailed  review  of  that  work,  we  can  only  afford  a  brief  and 
meagre  notice  of  this  very  skilful  but  very  severe  examination.  (Cf. 
our  first  notice,  Academy,  vol.  ii.  p.  535.)  In  part  ii.  the  author  dis- 
sects (no  other  word  is  suitable)  the  introduction  to  Exodus  by  Canon 
Cook,  and  the  commentary  on  that  book  by  the  Canon  himself  and 
the  Rev.  S.  Clark,  a  process  which  is  applied  in  part  iii.  to  Mr.  Clark's 
work  on  the  Book  of  Leviticus.  The  results  are  but  a  shade  less  un- 
favourable to  the  commentators  than  before.  No  scholar  can  deny 
their  substantial  accuracy  in  many  points,  though,  with  regard  to  the 
matter  of  fallacious  and  evasive  reasoning,  more  allowance  should 
perhaps  have  been  made  for  the  difficult  position  of  beneficed  clergy- 
men under  archiepiscopal  supervision.  As  we  anticipated  in  our  former 
notice,  the  writers  have  been  shown  to  have  a  defective  acquaintance 
with  the  criticism  of  the  opposite  side.    A  still  more  serious  charge 


proved  against  Canon  Cook  is  that  of  inaccuracy  in  stating  the  facts  as 
to  the  usus  loquendi,  since  upon  these  depends  one  of  Uie  most  im- 
portant arguments  in  the  Pentateuch  controversy.  The  Bishop  admits, 
nowever,  mat  Mr.  Clark's  contributions  are  more  moderate  in  tone,  and, 
at  least  in  Exodus,  less  biassed  by  prejudice  than  those  of  his  fellow-con- 
tributor. It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  ability  displayed  here,  and  in 
the  sixth  part  of  his  work  on  the  Pentateuch,  is  such  as  to  place  Bishop 
Colenso  in  the  first  rank  of  living  critics,  though  the  ExamincUiott 
would  perhaps  have  been  more  effective  had  the  author  been  rather 
more  sparing  of  his  hypotheses.  ^   - 

The  object  of  the  contributors  to  the  Protestanten-Bibel  Neuen  Ties- 
iamentes  is  to  condense  the  most  probable  results  of  a  rational  (not 
rationalistic)  criticism  in  a  form  adapted  to  the  ordinary  language.  Its 
title  to  mention  in  these  pages  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  list  of  con- 
tributors contains  several  of  the  most  respected  names  among  contem- 
porary scholars,  e,g,  Holtzmann  (on  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  Ephesians, 
Colossians,  and  Philemon),  Lipsius  (introduction  to  the  Pauline 
Epistles  and  commentary  on  Romans),  Hilgenfeld  (on  I  and  2  Peter, 
Hebrews,  and  Jude),  Holsten  (on  Galatians).  The  translation  is  that 
of  Luther ;  a  few  corrections  are  inserted  between  the  text  and  the 
notes.  It  was  a  happy  idea  to  divide  the  editorship  between  a  clergy- 
man and  a  layman  ;  the  pithy  words  of  the  latter  (Dr.  v.  Holtzendorff ) 
in  the  preface  express  truths  which  are  still  far  from  commonplace. 
See  especially  his  remarks  on  the  only  true  sense  in  which  the  New 
Testament  can  be  said  to  contain  contradictions  (p.  viii).  The  style  of 
the  notes,  which  are,  if  anything,  too  few  rather  than  too  many,  is  not 
exactly  elegant,  but  free  from  rhetoric  and  pedantry. 

The  second  volume  of  Hausrath's  Neufestamentluhe  Zeitgeschichte 
carries  the  narrative  from  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church  to  the 
second  sojourn  of  St.  Paul  in  Corinth.  The  third  volume  of  this  great 
work  is  still  to  come.  It  may  be  as  well  to  remind  the  reader  that  the 
object  of  the  author  is  to  trace  the  connection  of  Christianity  with 
the  course  of  the  world's  history  on  the  basis  of  a  critical  examination 
of  the  records,  the  results  of  which  are  to  be  taken  as  proved.  Even  on 
the  literary  side,  the  work  compares  not  unfavourably  with  Les  Origines 
du  Christanisme  of  M.  Renan.  The  only  important  defect  we  have  seen 
noticed  is  the  want  of  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  later  Hebrew  literature. 
The  author  has  just  brought  out  a  second  enlarged  edition  of  his  popular 
work,  Der  Apostel  Paulus. 

Dr.  H.  Strack,  of  Leipzig,  has  completed  his  Prolegonuna  to  the  Old 
Testament,  the  first  part  of  which  we  announced  some  time  ago.  It 
is  a  full  and  accurate  summary  of  all  that  is  as  yet  known  respecting 
the  lost  as  well  as  the  extant  MSS.  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  may  be 
hfiortllx  recommended  as  a  supplement  and  corrective  to  the  current 
introductions  to  the  Old  Testament  .  (Cf.  the  review  in  Geiger's  Z«V- 
schrifty  1872,  p.  140.) 

A  monograph  by  Dr.  Clem.  Brockhaus  {Aurclhts  Prudviiflus  CUniens 
in  seiner  Bedeutung  fiir  die  Kircke  seiner  Zeit)  treats  of  the  archae- 
ological illustrations  to  be  derived  from  the  poems  of  Prudentius,  which 
coincide  remarkably  with  the  pictorial  representations  in  the  Roman 
catacombs. 

No  scholar  who  busies  himself  with  the  history  of  ancient  religions 
can  afford  to  ignore  Mr.  C.  P.  Tide's  Comparatti'c  History  of  the 
Egyptian  and  Alesopotamian  Religions,  The  author,  who  writes  in 
Dutch,  is  acquainted  with  recent  researches,  and  has  a  sober,  critical 
judgment.  The  portion  on  Phoenician  and  Canaan  may  be  specially 
recommended. 

The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  October  announces  a  volume  of  Emeft' 
datiotts  of  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Old  Testament ^  by  Elias  Riggs, 
translator  of  Winer's  Chaldee  Grammar,  and  now  missionary  at  Con- 
stantinople. 


Contents  of  tlie  Journals. 

The  Revue  Aroh^ologlque  for  November  contains  a  paper  by 
M.  V.  Gu^rin  on  the  situation  of  the  tomb  of  the  Maccabees.  He 
agrees  with  M.  Sandreczki  (who  seems  to  have  been  anticipated  by 
Father  Fomer)  in  identifying  Modin  with  the  village  el-Medieh,  but 
differs  from  that  gentleman  in  placing  the  sepulchres  not  at  Khirbet-el- 
Yehoud  but  at  Khirbet-el-Gherbaoui  (M.  Gu^rin's  spelling).  Both 
ruins  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  el-Medieh,  but  only  at  the  latter  are 
there  unmistakeable  traces  of  a  monument  such  as  that  described  in 
I  Mace.  xiii.  27-29. 

Studien  und  Kritiken,  1873,  No.  i.— The  visible  and  the  invisible 
Church  (Gottschick).— The  myths  of  Jestls  in  Judaism ;  by  Rosch. 
[Attempt  to  account  for  the  historical  origin  of  these  traditions.]— On 
some  New  Testament  sayings  of  cognate  meaning :— Acts  xvii.  31 ; 
x.  35 ;  Romans  xv.  16 ;  i.  18-32  ;  ii.  14-16 ;  by  Michelsen.  \Sfl) 
Connects  iv  iw^pl  with  iritrrw  vapeurx^^  »«''*•  W  "Men  of  all 
nations  shall  become  members  of  the  spiritual  Israel."  (r)  \iirovpyhs= 
preacher  of  the  Gospel  ;  r&v  iBvAv,  a  genitive  of  the  subject ; 
yijrnTcu=he  performed.]— The  evidence  for  the  birth-year  of  Luther  ; 
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by  Kostlin.  [Uncertain  whether  1483  or  1484.] — On  Hatten's  work, 
€le  Schismate  extinguendo ;  by  Lindner.  [The  work  consists  of  six 
letters,  five  from  the  universities  of  Oxford,  Prague,  and  Paris,  the 
sixth  from  the  Kaiser  Wenzel,  and  all  relating  to  the  great  papal 
schism.  Lindner  thinks,  however,  that  they  are  all  by  the  same,  and 
that  an  English,  hand  ;  their  object  being  to  establish  the  doctrines  of 
Wycliffe  on  the  Papacy.  He  traces  them  to  Oxford.] — Kleinert  on 
Deuteronomy ;  rev.  by  Riehm.  [An  able  and  suggestive  but  un- 
successful work.] — Works  on  practical  and  apologetic  theology. 

Monatssohrift  flir  Gesch.  u.  Wisa.  des  Judenthmns,  October. — 
Gibea  and  Geba,  Gibeat-Saul  and  Gibeat-Benjamin ;  by  Dr.  Gratz. 
[Distinguishes  three  places  called  Geba  or  Gibeah :  {a)  the  residence 
of  Said,  near  Ramah  ;  {h)  the  town  of  Geba,  west  of  Michmash;  [c) 
the  viUage  of  Gibeah,  near  Jerusalem,  where  Titus  encamped.] — 
Studies  on  the  LXX.  and  Peshito  to  Jeremiah ;  by  P.  F.  Frankl. 
[Tends  to  show  that  several  translators  were  concerned  in  the  LXX. 
version.] — The  Targum  on  the  Psalms  (conclusion)  ;  by  W.  Bacher. 
[Ascribes  it  to  the  same  writer  as  the  Targum  on  Job  ;  fixes  the  date 
before  476,  because  of  allusion  to  the  two  capitals,  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople.]  November. — ^The  doxologies  in  the  Psalms;  by  Dr. 

Giiitz.  [The  doxology  is  thought  to  have  been,  properly,  not  merely 
the  conclusion  of  each  of  the  four  books  of  the  Psalter,  but  to  have 
belonged  to  every  psalm  when  used  Uturgically.  This  doxology 
consists  of  two  parts  ;  I.  The  formula,  '131  ^n7K  'H  1113,  preceded  by 
11DK,  which  is  an  exhortation  to  the  people  to  take  part  in  praising 
God  ;  2.  The  response  of  the  people,  viz.  the  single  or  double  Amen, 
and  sometimes  Hallelujah.] — Studies,  by  P.  F,  Frankl  (continued). — 
Halacha-criticism,  by  Zuckermandel. 

Theologisch  TijdBohrlft,  November.— The  Church  of  Scotland  ; 
by  L.  W.  E.  Rauwerhoff.  [A  summary  of  the  lectures  of  Drs. 
Stanley  and  Rainy,  followed  by  a  singularly  fair  criticism  of  their 
respective  positions,  which  we  could  wish  to  see  translated  into 
English.] — The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  in  Tischendorf's  eighth 
edition ;  by  J.  J.  Prins.  [The  result  is  that  Tischendorf  has  really 
improved  the  text,  under  the  influence  of  Cod,  Sin.,  in  six  more  or 
less  important  passages  (i.  10 ;  iii.  i  ;  iv.  14,  15,  25  ;  v.  i),  not  to 
mention  less  significant  changes.  But  in  many  other  passages  he  has 
retrograded  under  the  same  influence.] — The  tribe  of  Levi ;  by  A. 
Kuenen.  [A  review  of  part  of  Dr.  Land's  papers  on  the  state  and 
religion  of  ancient  Israel  in  De  Gids  for  1871.  The  question  at  issue 
is  whether  the  Levites  were,  originally  a  tribe  or  a  party.]— Dijserinck's 
translation  of  the  Apocrypha,  part  I  ;  rev.  by  A.  Kuenen. 


New  Publications. 

Clemens  Roman  us.   Epistolae.    Ad  ipsius  cod.  Alex,  fidem  ac  modum 

repetitis  curis  ed.  C.  de  Tischendorf.     Leipzig :  Hinrichs. 
CoLENSO,  J.  W.     The  New  Bible  Commentary critically 

examined.    Part.IH.    Longmans. 
Franz,  A.    M.  Aur.  Cassiodorius  Senator.    Ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte 

der  theolog.  Literatur.     Breslau  :  Aderholz. 
Gass,  W.     Symbolik  der  griechischen  Kirche.     Berlin  :  Reimer. 
Reuss,  E.     History  of  Christian  Theology  in  the  Apostolic  Age. 

Vol.  L     English  Translation.     Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
ScHWEiZER,  A.     Die  christliche  Glaubenslehre  nach  protestantischen 

Grundsatzen  dargestellt.     2.  Band  (Schluss).     Leipzig  :  Hirzel. 
Strack,  H.  L.    Prolegomena  critica  in  Vetus  Testamentum  Hebraicimi. 

Leipzig :  Hinrichs, 
TiELE,  C.  P.     Vergelijkende  Geschiedenis  van  de  Egyptische  en  Meso- 

potamische  Godsdiensten.    Amsterdam  :  Van  Kempen. 


Philosophy  and  Physical  Science. 

D  UTCH  PS  YCHOL  OG  K 


"Van  der  Wick's  Psyohology.  \Zulkunde,  Door  Dr.  B.  H.  C.  K. 
van  der  Wijdc,  Hoogleeraar  in  de  Wijsbegeerte  te  Groningen. 
Ecrste  Deel.]    Groningen  :  J.  B.  Wolters. 

Dr.  van  der  Wijck  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  many  able  teachers  and  writers  who  are  doing  so  much 
to  make  their  country  take  the  high  position  it  is  now  taking 
in  scientific  and  philosophical  investigations.  His  previous 
writings,  the  most  important  of  which  is  perhaps  the  small 
tract,  Oorsprong  m  Grcnzen  der  Kennis^  have  made  him  well 
known  throughout  Holland,  where  he  is  regarded  as  the 
legitimate  successor  of  his  master,   Professor  Opzoomer. 


The  present  work  will  do  much  to  extend  his  reputation  ;  it 
is  the  first  part  of  what  will  be,  when  it  is  completed,  a  very 
thorough  and  exhaustive  system  of  Psychology.  It  contains 
an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  author's  method ;  two  chapters, 
partly  introductory,  on  the  four  degrees  of  human  knowledge, 
and  the  connection  between  the  soul  and  the  body ;  and  a 
very  full  and  interesting  discussion  of  the  first  part  of  psy- 
chological investigation — ^man  as  a  sentient  being.  The 
second  part  of  the  work,  which  has  not  yet  been  published, 
will  contain  the  results  of  Professor  van  der  Wijck's  re- 
searches regarding  the  intellectual  and  emotional  life  of  man, 
and  will  conclude  with  a  chapter  upon  the  nature  and  exer- 
cise of  will.  This  Dutch  Psychology  will  therefore  occupy 
the  ground  covered  by  Professor  Bain's  two  large  treatises 
on  the  Senses  and  Intellect,  and  on  the  Emotions  and  Will 
The  chief  interest  which  Dr.  van  der  Wijck's  work  has  for 
us,  apart  from  its  scientific  value,  is  the  position  it  occupies 
with  regard  to"  the  works  of  English  writers  upon  the  same 
or  kindred  subjects.  The  author  evidently  means  to  take  up 
an  intermediate  position  between  representative  English  and 
German  psychologists.  He  wishes  to  avail  himself  of  the 
results  of  English  experiments  and  observation,  without  com- 
mitting himself  to  the  materialistic  tendencies  which  are 
found  in  some  of  the  more  prominent  among  our  psy- 
chologists, and  he  desires  to  make  full  use  of  German 
research  and  speculation,  without  accepting  every  German 
theory  and  assertion.  This  middle  position  between  English 
and  German  psychology  is  the  most  striking  characteristic 
of  the  book,  and  must  be  kept  in  view  when  we  criticize  it 
Dr.  van  der  Wijck  has  fitted  himself  for  the  accomplishment 
of  his  purpose  by  a  careful  study,  not  merely  of  English  and 
German  philosophy,  but  of  the  literature  of  the  two  countries. 
He  is  as  familiar  with  Goethe,  Carlyle,  and  Thackeray,  as 
with  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Herbert  Spencer,  Fechner,  and  Lotze; 
and  this  acquaintance  gives  a  literary  grace  to  his  style  which 

is  often  wanHng  in  sripntifir  treatises. 

Professor  Lotze,  of  Gottingen,  and  Professor  Bain,  of 
Aberdeen,  are  selected  by  Dr.  van  der  Wijck  to  represent 
the  best  German  and  English  schools  of  psychological  investi- 
gation, and  the  Zielkunde  is  an  attempt  to  mediate  between 
these  two  philosophers.  They,  in  the  author's  opinion,  stand 
in  the  fore-front  of  psychological  investigation  in  England 
and  Germany,  and,  however  worthy  of  notice  other  psy- 
chologists may  be,  are  the  only  really  representative  men. 

This  selection  of  representatives  shows  us  Dr.  van  der 
Wijck's  own  position.  He  accepts  all  the  fects  of  the 
extreme  sensational,  not  to  say  materialist,  school,  and  at  the 
same  time  is  as  strenuous  an  opponent  as  one  could  wish  of 
the  materialist  or  even  sensationalist  theories.  He  combines 
the  materialist  pJremises  of  Mr.  Bain  with  the  spiritualist 
conclusions  of  Professor  Lotze. 

In  his  final  results,  in  sympathy,  and  in  his  whole  con- 
ception of  the  science  of  psychology.  Dr.  van  der  Wijck 
seems  to  stand  in  a  much  closer  relation  to  the  German 
than  to  the  EngHsh  psychologist.  Professor  Bain  has  many 
things  in  common  with  Professor  Lotze :  a  keen  eye  for  fact, 
a  sympathy  with  physical  investigation,  and  the  desire  to 
bring  mental  science  into  as  close  a  relation  with  physiology 
and  biology  as  is  compatible  with  its  independent  existence, 
but  the  real  standpoint  of  the  one  psychologist  is  very  far 
removed  firom  that  of  the  other.  With  Professor  Bain  psy- 
chology is  merely  the  natural  history  of  the  mind  in  so  far 
as  it  is  related  to  the  body.  His  psychology  has  no  relation 
to  metaphysics,  except  what  is  contained  in  the  negative 
statement  that  there  is  not  and  that  there  can  be  no  mental 
science  and  no  philosophy  except  this  enmneration  and 
classification  of  phenomena.  His  psychology  is  a  demon- 
stration that  metaphysic  is  impossible ;  and  his  essays  in  the 
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Fortnightly  Review  show  that  he  more  and  more  inclines  to 
seek  for  a  purely  materialist  basis  for  this  psychology. 

Lotze,  on  the  other  hand,  has  done  more  than  any  other 
living  writer  to  combat  the  materialistic  tendencies  of  modem 
thought  His  early  medical  training  has  made  him  more 
tolerant  of  physical  theories  than  most  other  psychologists 
are,  and  has  taught  him  to  observe  carefully  the  physical  cor- 
relatives of  mental  phenomena ;  but  he  is  no  materialist. 
His  aim  is  rather  to  accept  every  physical  datum  that  can  be 
given,  recognise  every  physical  and  materialist  explanation 
of  mental  phenomena  ever  brought  forward,  and  from  them 
to  draw  the  conclusion  that  there  must  be  much  in  the  mind 
of  man  that  no  physical  theory  can  account  for.  Psycho- 
logy is  with  him  the  debatable  land  between  physics  and 
metaphysics — the  first  science  where  the  mechanical  laws  of 
nature  do  not  exercise  unlimited  rule,  and  where  the  ideal 
element,  limitless  and  beyond  law,  must  be  recognised  and 
accounted  for.  He  is  perpetually  saying  to  the  sensationalist 
and  materialist,  "  I  accept  every  fact  you  can  give  me,  every 
scientific  deduction  you  can  make,  and  I  will,  out  of  your 
own  data  and  deductions,  create  a  system  of  spiritual  psy- 
chology, metaphysics,  and  philosophy  of  history,  in  which 
the  ideal^  and  not  the  mechanical^  will  be  the  leading,  ruling 
element." 

These,  then,  are  the  two  psychologists  between  whom  Dr. 
van  der  Wijck  tries  to  mediate.  He  is  not  a  materialist, 
nor  has  he  the  materialist  tendencies  of  Professor  Bain,  but 
he  as  fully  admits  the  close  relations  between  physiology 
and  psychology.  He  does  not  agree  with  Lotze  in  sharply 
distinguishing  the  mechanical  from  the  ideal,  but  he  denies 
that  psychology  is  merely  a  branch  of  physical  science,  and 
that  its  laws  are  only  applications  of  the  laws  of  physical 
science.  According  to  Dr.  van  der  Wijck,  psychology  is 
the  science  of  that  class  of  facts  which  have  the  common 
name  of  Consciousness.     It  is  the  science  of  the  phenomena 

of  consciousness,  not  of  whnt  He?  behind  these  phenomcuci; 

but  the  science  of  Uie  phenomena  is  a  warrant  that  there  may 
be  a  science  of  what  lies  behind  them.  Psychology  does  not 
state  that  metaphysic  is  impossible — ^it  introduces  meta- 
physic 

Psychology  and  physiology  are  so  nearly  allied  that  it  is 
often  difficult  to  distinguish  where  the  one  science  begins 
and  the  other  ends,  and  to  define  precisely  the  relation  of 
the  one  to  the  other.  Speaking  generally,  the  two  sciences 
deal  with  the  same  set  of  facts,  considered  relatively  as  ex- 
ternal and  internal.  Physiology  is  one  of  the  natural  sciences, 
and  the  one  which  corresponds  to  psychology ;  it  deals  with 
external  phenomena  only.  Psychology  is  not  one  of  the 
natural  sciences,  but  it  stands  in  close  relation  to  them ;  it 
deals  with  both  external  and  internal  phenomena.  Psycho- 
logists who  claim  for  their  science  a  distinct  and  independent 
existence  must  therefore  be  able  to  show  that  the  internal 
phenomena  of  conscious  life  and  the  internal  perception  on 
which  their  existence  rests  are  real  things,  not  mere  assiunp- 
tions.  If  internal  perception  does  not  really  exist,  then 
Heine  and  Comte  are  right  when  they  say  that  to  think  of 
psychology  as  more  than  a  mere  branch  of  physiology  is  as 
antiquated  a  conception  as  that  which  gave  a  separate  exist- 
ence to  alchemy  and  astrology. 

Is  there,  then,  any  distinction  between  external  and  inter- 
nal perception,  or  is  the  internal  only  a  refined  form  of  the 
external  ?  This  question,  on  the  answer  to  which  depends 
the  existence  of  psychology  as  a  separate  science,  is.  Dr.  van 
der  Wijck  seems  to  think,  merely  a  narrower  form  of  the 
wider  one  : — Is  there  any  fundamental  distinction  between 
the  soul  and  the  body,  and,  if  so,  what  is  the  precise  relation 
between  them  ?  For  although  the  distinction  between  psy- 
chology and  physiology  is  one  that  may  be  held  both  by 


materialists  and  spiritualists,  and  although  a  thinker  who 
denies  that  there  is  a  spiritual  substratum  for  spiritual  phe- 
nomena may  easily  grant  that  the  facts  of  internal  per- 
ception are  in  themselves  so  distinct  from  those  of  external 
perception,  and  so  thoroughly  independent  of  anything  save 
their  own  peculiar  liability  to  retention  and  association, 
that  they  well  may  furnish  the  basis  of  a  separate  science, 
still  the  answer  given  to  the  question  regarding  the  funda- 
mental relation  between  the  body  and  the  soul  almost  always 
does  determine  the  very  existence  of  psychology,  or  at  least 
the  character  and  importance  of  the  science.  For  practical 
purposes,  therefore,  it  is  not  enough  to  decide  whether  there 
is  a  sufficient  distinction  between  the  phenomena  of  external 
and  internal  perception  to  afford  a  basis  for  the  existence  of 
psychology.  The  psychologist  must  investigate  carefiiUy 
the  relation  which  exists  bet^veen  the  body  and  the  soul, 
and  have  some  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  substratum 
which  lies  behind  the  phenomena  of  external  and  internal 
consciousness.  Dr.  van  der  Wijck  discusses  the  whole  of 
this  very  interesting  subject  in  his  third  chapter — on  the 
relation  between  the  soul  and  the  body — perhaps  the  most 
important  in  the  volume.  The  summary  of  the  chapter 
deserves  to  be  quoted  as  an  example  of  the  author's  careftil 
and  critical  method,  equally  removed  firom  hasty  generalisa- 
tion and  over-confident  speculation.  The  results  are  summed 
up  under  the  following  heads  : — 

*'  I.  The  incomplete  data  which  tell  us  of  the  union  between  the 
soul  and  the  body  have  furnished  four  hypotheses  regarding  that  union, 
two  of  a  dualisdc  and  two  of  a  monistic  kind. 

'*  2.  The  first  form  of  dualism,  pseudo-materialism,  the  common 
form  in  which  the  two  factors  are  made  to  half-resemble  each  other, 
is  a  hypothesis  full  of  inconsequences. 

**  3.  The  second  form  of  dualism,  an  honest  dualism,  according  to 
which  brains  and  mind  have  something  to  do  with  each  other  merely 
because  they  are  neighbours,  seems  to  be  improbable  when  tested  by 
facts. 

"  4.  The  first  form  of  motiiani,  materialism,  is  the  distracted  meta- 
physic of  men  who  suppose  that  metaphysic  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter. 

"  5.  The  second  form  of  monism,  idealism,  is  the  only  hypothesis 
regarding  the  union  of  the  soul  and  the  body  which  at  the  same  time 
agrees  exactly  with  the  facts,  and  which  is  also  a  theory  consistendy 
and  correctly  deduced  from  them, 

**  6.  Every  one  knows  and  knoi¥s  only  his  own  soul.  We  make 
inferences  about  the  souls  of  other  men  from  physical  events,  which,  at 
least  so  far  as  we  ourselves  are  concerned,  always  accompany  psychical 
changes. 

*'  7.  It  is  very  uncertain  how  the  life  of  the  soul  makes  itself  manifest 
in  the  realm  of  things ;  but  this  is  certain,  that  in  whatever  way  it  does 
make  itself  manifest,  it  invariably  is  observed  to  be  the  reverse  or  the 
other^  never  the  product,  of  the  external  phenomena.'' 

In  his  answers  to  the  wider,  as  well  as  to  the  narrower, 
problem  of  the  relation  of  external  to  internal  conscious 
life.  Dr.  van  der  Wijck  desides  that  psychology,  while  it  is 
indebted  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  physiology,  is  a  distinct 
science,  relating  to  a  distinct  set  of  facts,  which  depend  on  a 
distinct  class  of  laws.  The  great  evidence  for  internal 
perception  is  to  be  found  in  memory  and  recollection ;  they 
lay  hold  of  and  detain  the  internal  perceptions,  and  so,  as 
it  were,  give  being  and  place  to  them,  and  bring  them  under 
the  power  of  logic  and  within  the  scope  of  science.  In 
psychology,  sensations  are  the  material  element,  and  the 
laws  according  to  which  sensations  combine  and  separate 
are  the  formal  element — /'.  e,  the  facts  of  external  and 
internal  perception  and  the  laws  of  association  furnish 
the  two  factors  of  the  science.  But  while  Dr.  van  der 
Wijck  thus  gives  a  very  important  place  to  the  principle 
of  association,  he  does  not  consider  it  the  one  principle 
in  psychology,  as  our  English  psychologists  are  accustomed 
to  do.  In  the  psychological  writings  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill 
and  Professor  Bain,  the  principle  of  association  is  continu- 
ally used  to  beg  the  questions  argued  about.     They  main- 
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tain  that  the  product  which  results  from  the  inseparable 
association  of  several  psychological  elements  is  often  quite 
distinct  from  any  and  all  of  its  various  factors,  and  by  the 
introduction  of  this  idea  of  chemical  combination  into 
mental  scieiice  get  over  a  serious  difficulty  which  stands  in 
the  way  of  their  theory.  Thus  conscience,  according  to 
Mr.  Mill,  is  only  the  combination  of  various  desires,  wfuch, 
when  combined  into  one  complex  feeling,  possess  an  entirely 
new  character ;  but  when  Mr.  Mill  wishes  to  show  that  con- 
science is  only  educated  desire,  he  reverts  to  its  origin  and 
groi^lh,  entirely  ignoring  that  upon  his  own  theory  it  has 
become  a  new  whole,  and  is  something  quite  different  from 
the  sum  of  its  parts.  Dr.  van  der  Wijck  does  not  make 
this  very  convenient,  if  not  very  accurate,  use  of  association, 
and  in  this  relation  prefers  to  follow  Professor  Lotze,  who 
introduces  the  idea  of  development  Thus,  with  Lotze,  in- 
telligence is  not  made  from  sensation  by  a  process  of  asso- 
ciation simple  or  complex  :  it  dcvelopes  out  of  sensation,  and 
so  becomes  a  new  and  distinct  fact,  which  cannot  be  resolved 
back  again  into  its  primary  elements,  nor  treated  as  if  it 
were  merely  the  sum  of  them.  This  idea  of  grou'th  is  dis- 
cussed by  Dr.  van  der  Wijck  with  great  freshness  and  critical 
power  in  his  chapter  on  the  four  degrees  of  mental  develop- 
ment, and  is  used  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  several 
senses.  The  manner  in  which  this  idea  is  introduced 
and  applied  gives  its  chief  scientific  value  to  the  book. 

We  have  not  space  to  refer  to  Dr.  van  der  Wijck's  de- 
scription of  the  various  senses,  nor  to  his  theory  of  the 
relation  of  what  Lotze  would  call  the  mechanical  and  the 
ideal  elements  in  each,  and  must  refer  the  reader  for  further 
information  to  the  book  itself  It  is  a  great  pity  that  so 
much  valuable  work  should  be  inaccessible  to  so  many  Eng- 
lish readers,  for  we  are  in  great  need  of  a  good  handbook 
of  psychology,  and  Dr.  van  der  Wijck's  would  be  very  useful 
and  well  fitted  to  supply  the  deficiency.  ^Ve  shall  expect 
with  interest  the  second  part  of  tTie  book^  wHIdi  treats 
of  the  deeper  and  more  attractive  problems  in  psychology, 
and  hope  that  both  parts  will  ere  long  be  translated  and 
published  in  England.  Thomas  M.  Lindsay. 


Notes  0/  Scientific  Work. 

Zoology, 
The  Zoological  Remains  in  the  Kitohen-middens  of  Denmark. — 
Some  twenty  years  ago  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Copenhagen 
appointed  a  committee,  composed  of  Professors  Forchhammer,  Worsaae, 
and  Steenstrup,  to  make  enquiries  into  the  history  and  contents  of  the 
kitchen-middens,  which  have  hitherto  been  found  more  frequently  and 
in  a  less  disturbed  state  in  Denmark  than  in  any  other  country.  The 
committee  successively  examined  more  than  forty  of  these  ancient 
depots  of  culinary  refuse,  and  Professor  Steenstrup  has  just  Jpub- 
lished  an  abstract  of  a  report  read  before  the  International  Congress 
of  Prehistoric  Archaeology  at  Copenhagen  {Bulletin  du  Congris  internet. 
Copenhagen,  1872,  pp.  135-174).  These  depots  vary  much  in  size  ;  one 
of  the  largest — that  of  Meilgaard,  in  Jutland— has  a  length  of  nearly 
500  feet,  and  a  depth  of  as  much  as  12  feet;  others  having  scarcely 
one-twentieth  of  this  extent.  They  belong  to  the  Stone  age,  and  are 
nuide  up  chiefly  of  shells  lying  in  an  irregular  manner,  without  any  trace 
of  an  arrangement  analogous  to  that  of  deposits  formed  by  the  action 
of  water.  These  shells  consist,  one  and  all,  of  species  still  used  as  food 
for  man,  viz.  oysters,  mussels,  periwinkles,  and  cockles ;  and  all  the 
individuals  are  adult,  young  specimens  being  entirely  absent.  Mixed 
with  these  shells  are  enormous  numbers  of  bones,  especially  vertebrae, 
of  the  fishes  of  the  cod-,  flatfish-,  and  eel-tribes.  The  remains  of  birds 
are  chiefly  those  of  natatorial  and  grallatorial  kinds  ;  those  of  ducks 
are  the  most  numerous,  while  the  bones  of  the  wild  swan — which,  at 
the  present  period,  visits  Denmark  in  the  winter  only — are  not  un- 
common. But  most  interesting  of  all  are  the  remains  of  the  now 
extinct  great  northern  diver  {Alca,impennis)^  the  former  occurrence  of 
which  in  Denmark  is  thus  placed  beyond  doubt,  though  no  traces  of  it 
have  hitherto  been  found  in  other  parts  of  the  country ;  and  of  the 
capercailzie  {Tdrao  urogallus),  which  is  also  extinct  in  Denmark. 
The  discovery  of  the  latter  bird  in  the  kitchen-middens  sheds  an  un- 


expected light  on  the  vegetation  of  the  country  at  the  period  during 
which  these  deposits  were  formed.  As  it  is  known  to  live  only  in  fir- 
forests,  the  leaves  of  which  form  its  principal  food,  it  must  hare  been 
obtained  by  the  inhabitants  at  that  prehistoric  time  when  the  pine 
flourished  in  Denmark — a  tree  which  has  been  succeeded  by  the  oak, 
and,  still  later,  by  the  beech.  Mammalian  remains  are  likewise  very 
common,  especially  those  of  the  common  deer,  roe-deer,  and  wild  boar. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  remarkable  that  no  traces  of  either  the  eland 
or  the  reindeer  have  been  discovered,  though  bones  of  these  two- 
species  have  been  met  with  in  the  peat-bogs  of  the  country.  The 
fallow-deer  does  not  appear  to  have  reached  Denmark  before  the 
middle  ages,  and  has  evidently  been  imported.  The  remains  of  the 
Bos  primigenius  or  the  Bos  urus  of  Linnaeus  and  Nilsson  are  less 
abundant ;  and  while  all  proof  has  hitherto  been  wanting  of  the 
existence  of  this  large  rummant  in  the  Bronze  and  Iron  ages,  it  is 
beyond  question  that  it  lived  in  Denmark  during  the  period  of  the 
pine.  This  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  beside  those  remains  frona 
the  kitchen-middens,  an  entire  skeleton  has  been  found  in  a  stratum 
composed  of  pine-trunks,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  of  the  same  individual  consisted  of  the  foliage  of  that 
tree.  Of  the  bones  of  carnivorous  animals.  Professor  Steenstrup 
determined  the  presence  of  those  of  the  domestic  dog,  fox,  rock-  and 
pine-marten,  otter,  and  seal  {Halichoerus  grypus)^  as  well  as  of  the 
wild  cat,  lynx,  and  bear — these  three  species  being  now  extinct  in 
Denmark.  Remains  of  the  wolf  are  very  scarce,  although  this  animal 
has  been  exterminated  only  in  the  last  century.  Bones  in  smaU  number 
of  the  porpoise,  beaver,  hedgehog,  and  water-rat,  make  up  the  list, 
in  which,  singularly  enough,  neither  the  hare,  rabbit,  nor  squirrel  is 
mentioned.  On  examining  the  bones  of  these  animals,  it  was  found 
that  the  long  marrow-bones  of  the  ruminants  and  wild  boar  are 
invariably  split  by  a  blow  on  the  conchoid  surface,  which  must  have 
been  done  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  marrow.  Long  bones 
of  birds  which  do  not  contain  marrow  had  never  been  treated  in  this 
manner.  Moreover,  all  the  mammalian  bones  show*  xmmistakablj 
signs  of  having  been  gnawed  by  some  carnivorous  animal,  that  removed 
all  the  softer  and  more  spongy  portions,  or  destroyed  bones  of  a  similar 
texture,  such  as  the  vertebrae  or  crania  of  birds,  altogether.  As  this 
has  been  done  in  a  uniform,  almost  systematic,  manner  throughout  the 
various  layers  of  all  the  deposits,  M.  Steenstnup  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  the  work  of  an  animal  living  in  a  state  of  domesticity  with  the 
people  who  formed  the  deposits.  Comparative  experiments  made  by 
the  reporter  have  proved  that  dogs  which  have  free  and  daily  access  to 
the  bones  of  mammals  and  birds  leave  exactly  the  same  bones,  or  the 
same  parts  of  bones,  which  have  been  found  in  the  kitchen-middeos. 

Noiea^on  uie  BiniB  tiT- :DHinax»  IjobmI  and  the  a4i&oent 
Countries  of  South- West  AfHca.  By  the  late  Ch.  J.  Andersson. 
Arranged  and  edited  by  John  Henry  Gumey.  London. — ^Thc  editor 
pays  a  just  tribute  to  the  indefatigable  zeal  of  the  late  Ch.  Andersson 
by  devoting  an  introductory  chapter  to  a  biographical  sketch  of  this 
unfortunate  traveller.  The  birds  enumerated  in  the  body  of  the  work 
amount  to  428  species,  of  which  by  far  the  greater  number  were 
obtained  by  Andersson  himself ;  a  few,  however,  that  he  did  not  meet 
with,  but  which  have  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  on  other  authority  to 
have  been  seen  in  the  districts  referred  to  in  the  present  volume,  are 
included  in  order  to  make  the  list  of  the  birds  known  to  inhabit  these 
countries  as  complete  as  possible.  As  sufficient  descriptions  of  most  of 
the  species  have  already  been  published  in  the  works  of  Layard  and 
others,  the  editor  has  contented  himself  with  extracting  fram  the 
manuscripts  of  Andersson,  who  had  contemplated  publishing  a  work 
on  the  birds  of  South- West  Africa,  such  portions  as  contain  personal 
and  original  observations.  The  nomenclature  and  the  principal  re- 
ferences, as  well  as  numerous  additional  notes  on  sp>ecific  distinction, 
geographical  distribution,  &c.  are  the  work  of  the  editor. 


Chemistry, 

Tridsrmite. — In  a  continuation  of  his  *'  Mineral ogische  Mittheilun- 
gen  "  in  PoggmdorJTs  Annalen^  No.  10,  279,  Professor  Vom  Rath  com- 
municates some  mrther  information  respecting  the  occurrence  of  this 
interesting  mineral.  From  a  letter  addressed  to  the  author  by  Professor 
Wolf,  of  Quito,  it  appears  that  it  has  been  met  with  at  a  viUage  named 
Tumbaco,  lying  at  the  foot  of  a  small  extinct  volcano,  Ilal6,  three  hours 
north-east  of  Quito.  In  driving  a  shaft  through  the  volcanic  tuff  that 
covers  the  district,  a  block  of  very  porous  andesite  was  hit  upon,  the 
druses  of  which,  varying  in  size  from  2  m.m.  to  i  cm.  in  diameter,  were 
filled  with  little  tables  of  tridymite.  The  crystals  hkewise  apparently 
lie  in  the  mass  of  the  rock  itself,  in  which  crystals  of  a  triclinic  felspar, 
hornblende,  and  magnetite  could  be  seen  with  a  pocket-lens ;  qoaiu, 
though  it  frequently  accompanies  tridymite,  was  not  observed  in  this 
block.  Some  of  the  thin  hexagonal  plates  were  from  3  to  4  m.m.  in 
diameter. — Dr.  Krantz  also  observed  the  occurrence  of  this  form  of 
silica  in  a  reddish-brown  porous  trachyte  from  Stenzelbeig,  in  the 
Siebengebirge.  The  rock  contains  crystals  of  a  lime-soda  fels{>ar, 
hornblende,  augite,  and  magnetite,  while  the  cavities  are  lined  with  the 
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little  tabular  crystals  of  tridymite  more  thickly  and  abundantly  than 
in  the  earlier  specimens  from  other  localities.  An  examination  of  this 
rock  has  impressed  the  author  with  the  belief  that  the  silica  constituting 
the  crystals  nas  not  been  derived  from  the  rock  itself,  but  that  solutions 
or  vapours  containing  silica  have  during  their  passage  through  its  mass 
deposited  that  substance  in  the  form  of  tridymite  in  the  cavities. — After 
many  a  fruitless  research  for  tridymite  in  the  rocks  of  the  district  round 
Naples,  of  Ischia,  Cumana,  and  Monte  Olibano,  it  has  been  found  by 
Professor  Vom  Rath  in  a  block  erupted  by  Vesuvius  in  1822.  The  rock 
is  a  finely  grained  mixture  of  sanidine,  garnet,  and  augite.  The  druses 
are  for  the  most  part  filled  with  sanidine,  and  on  some  of  the  crystals 
of  this  mineral  little  rounded  masses  of  hexagonal  plates  of  tridymite 
occur.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  physical  characters  of  these 
very  crystals  were  described  by  Scacchi  twenty  years  ago  in  his  paper 
on  Vesuvian  and  Monte  Somma  silicates  formed  by  sublimation. — 
Tridymite  has  also  been  detected  in  the  eruptive  rocks  of  the  Palatinate 
by  Streng,  who  has  found  it  in  the  porphyrite  of  Waldbockelheim 
{^ahrlmch  fur  MineralogU^  No.  5,  p.  628). 

Duloitamijie. — This  name  has  been  given  by  G.  Bouchardat  {Bulletin 
de  la  SocUti  chimique^  *^H:J**  5^^^  ^^  ^  "^^^  organic  base,  C,H„NO,, 
derived  from  the  sugars.  The  hydrochlorate  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  ammonia  on  the  hydrochloric  or  hydrochromic  ether  of  dulcite, 
CgHj^O,,  at  100°  in  the  following  way  : — 

C,H„C104+H,0+NH,=C6H,4NO«HCl. 

Duldtamine  expels  ammonia  from  its  compounds,  acts  powerfully  on 
litmus,  and  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air.  The  hydrochlorate 
forms  double  salts  with  the  chlorides  of  gold  and  of  platinum,  and  in 
all  its  properties  bears  a  great  similarity  to  glyceramine,  CaH^NO,. 
It  establishes  new  resemblances  between  the  triatomic  alcohol,  glycerine, 
and  the  hexatomic  alcohol,  dulcite. 

The  Manganese  in  Vegetable  Tissues.— An  elaborate  paper  by 
A.  Leclerc,  on  the  quantitative  determination  of  the  amount  of  this 
metal  present  in  soils  and  trees  by  a  method  devised  for  the  purpose, 
and  adopted  some  time  since  at  the  "  Station  agronomique  de  1  Est "  at 
Nancy,  is  published  in  the  Comptes  rendus^  nth  November,  p.  1209. 
After  the  name  of  each  of  the  following  woods  is  given  the  percentage 
of  manganic  oxide,  Mn^Oi,  present  in  its  ash  :  fir,  4' 507  ;  oak,  1*488; 
beech,  S*307 ;  elm,  7'4S4;  Hme,  3744;  alder,  1*965;  &c.  The  per- 
centage of  Uie  same  oxide  in  the  soil  of  the  fir  was  0*037;  in  that  of^the 
oak,  0*186;  and  in  that  of  the  beech,  0*110.  What  portion  of  the  wood 
of  each  tree  was  chosen  for  the  experiment  is  not  stated. 

Kongsbergite. — This  name  has  been  given  by  F.  Pisani  {Comptes 

reiidus^  l8th  November,  p.  I27i0  tn  a  npw  nntivp  nmolg-am  ©f  oUvct 
from  Kongsbcrg,  In  Norway.  It  occurs  in  cubes,  the  sides  of  which 
are  a  centimetre  in  length,  and  strongly  truncated  by  octahedral  faces. 
It  has  the  composition  :  silver,  95*10 ;  mercury,  4*90 ;  which  corre- 
sponds with  the  formula  Ag,gHg.  Another  specimen  of  so-called 
native  silver  from  the  same  locidity  had  the  composition  Ag,Hg,  or 
that  of  arquerite. 

Action  of  Palladinm-Hydrogenium  on  Organic  Compounds. — 
SaytzefT,  in  the  Journal  fur  praktische  Chemie^  No.  13,  p.  128,  states  the 
results  of  his  experiments  with  this  agent.  Chloride  of  benzoyl  is  con- 
verted into  benzoic  aldehyde  ;  this  reaction  does  not  take  place  when 
platinum-hydrogenium  is  employed.  Nitrobenzol  is  changed  into  ani- 
line, nitrophenol  into  amidophenol,  and  nitrocarbol,  or  nitroraethane, 
CH,NO„  into  methylamine.  Oxsdic  acid  furnishes  traces  of  formic 
acid. 

The  Incandescence  of  Iodine  Vapour.— According  to  G.  Salet 
{Poggendorffs  Annalen^  No.  8,  p.  320)  the  vapour  of  iodine  may 
be  raised  to  redness  like  a  solid  or  liquid  body,  that  is  to  say,  at  high 
temperature  it  emits  only  slightly  refrangible  rays,  which  give  a  con- 
tinuous spectrum.  If  it  be  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  it  will  be  observed  to 
emit  light  at  a  temperature  at  which  the  glass  is  barely  luminous.  An 
interesting  form  of  the  experiment  is  described  in  which  the  iodine  is 
rendered  mcandescent  with  a  battery  current  in  an  exhausted  tube,  when 
the  light  emitted  becomes  very  distinct 

Pyrology,  or  Fire  Analysis. — This  is  the  title  of  a  most  astonish- 
ing paper  by  Captain  W.  A.  Ross,  in  the  current  number  of  the  Pro- 
cecdiugs  of  the  Royal  Society,  For  his  experiments  the  author  uses  the 
flame  of  a  lamp  containing  cocoa-nut  oil  and  an  ordinary  mouth  blow- 
pipe, or,  as  he  terms  them,  a  *Miydrocarbonous  pyrocone  "  produced 
by  a  **pyrogene."  One  or  two  of  the  reactions  which  he  observed, 
by  submitting  substances  to  the  action  of  the  ''reducing"  and  '*per- 
oxidating  pyrocones,"  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  nature  of  his  paper. 
Silica  and  alumina,  which,  by  the  way,  he  calls  "  two  omnipresent  and 
almost  universally  combined  earths,"  become  quite  black  and  appa- 
rently decompose ;  the  alumina  "appears  to  become  partially  fused," 
while  the  silica  presents  a  steel-black  mass  with  shining  metallic  points 
in  it.  Sulphur,  when  the  fiame  is  regulated  as  he  directs,  also  assumes 
a  metallic  appearance,  and  "has  no  further  tendency  to  bum,"  but 
possesses  the  (as  he  rightly  names  it)  "remarkable  property  "  of  giving 
in  a  bead  of  phosphonc  acid  reactions  similar  to  those  of  copper,  viz.  1 


green  hot  and  blue-green  cold,  &c.  He  even  detects  nitrogen  with 
the  blowpipe.  By  repeatedly  dipping  a  bead  of  phosphoric  acid  into 
concentrated  nitric  acid  or  ammonia,  and  heating  it  as  often  in  the 
"  hydrocarbonous  pyrocone,"  a  metallic-looking  film  is  formed,  and  the 
bead,  "  thus  impregnated  with  nitrogen,"  develops  colour  which  serv^ 
to  distinguish  this  element  from  alksdies,  "the  volatisable  oxides,"  &c. 
Still  more  unaccountable  perhaps  than  any  of  Captain  Ross'  results  is 
the  fact  of  their  having  engaged  the  serious  attention  of  the  learned 
body  in  whose  journal  his  paper  has  appeared. 

Phosphotungstio  Acid. — By  adding  phosphoric  acid  to  a  hot  solu- 
tion of  bitungstate  of  soda,  and  allowing  the  liquid  to  cool,  triclinic 
crystals  of  a  sodium  salt  containing  the  two  acids  separate.  By  con- 
verting them  into  the  barium  salt,  decomposing  this  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  removing  the  barium  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  on 
concentration  deposits  fine  regular  octahedra,  having  a  strong  refrac- 
tive power  and  adamantine  lustre,  of  the  doable  acid  phosphotungstic 
acid.  Scheibler,  who  made  this  compound  {Chemiscnes  dentralblatt^ 
45t  709)1  has  obtained  another  form  of  the  double  acid,  by  usin^  the 
ordinary  tungstate  in  the  place  of  the  bitungstate,  which  is  distingmshed 
from  the  above  in  not  crystallising  in  the  cubic  system.  The  two 
kinds  of  the  double  acid  appear  to  correspond  to  the  fullest  extent 
with  the  two  varieties  of  silicotungstic  acid  prepared  by  Marignac. 
The  variety  of  phosphotungstic  add  that  forms  octsdiedra  is  remarkable 
for  its  behaviour  with  solutions  containing  organic  bases.  From  a 
liquid  containing  jq^q^  of  strychnine,  or  ^^  of  quinine,  Uiose  bodies 
are  thrown  down  as  voluminous  flocculent  precipitates,  which  soon 
become  more  compact,  and  can  readily  be  collected  on  paper,  and 
washed  out*  with  slightly  acid  water. 

Normal  Hexylic  Alcohol,  a  Constituent  of  the  Essence  of 
Heradeum  aiganteum.— A  very  interesting  paper  by  A.  P.  N. 
Franchimont  and  T  Zincke  on  the  chemical  examination  of  a  large 
quantity,  more  than  500  grammes,  of  this  essential  oil,  which  had  beoi 
placed  at  their  disposal  by  Dr.  Hugo  Miiller,  is  printed  in  the  Archiztes 
nierlandaisest  vii.  3i^me  Uv.  This  oil  consists  of  a  mixture  of  about 
three-fourths  butyrate  of  hexyl  and  one-fourth  acetate  of  octyl.  By 
means  of  the  octylic  alcohol  the  authors  prepared  a  nonylic  add. 
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History. 


The  Roman  Annalists.  [Die  rdmische  Annalistik  von  ihren  ersien 
Anfdngen  bis  auf  Valerius  Antias,  Kritische  Untersuchungen  zur 
Geschichte  der  alteren  Republik  von  K.  W.  Nitzsch.]  Berlin  : 
Gebriider  Bomtrager,  1873. 

Goethe  once  said  that  we  only  understand  things  of  which 
we  are  able  to  trace  the  development,  and  the  expression 
characterizes  exactly  the  intellectual  basis  of  the  scientific 
methods  of  the  present  century ;  our  method,  like  our  whole 
culture,  is  preeminently  historical.  Philology,  since  it  has 
ceased  to  be  exclusively  occupied  with  the  comparatively 
short  period  of  greatest  brilliancy  in  the  life  of  a  nation, 
has  acquired  a  different  character  and  a  different  horizon. 
It  has  turned  its  attention  to  the  less  cultivated  and  polished 
language  of  earlier  times,  or  reaching  even  farther  back,  it 
seeks  for  parallels  and  derivations  in  allied  languages  to 
place  in  the  proper  light  facts  which,  according  to  tie  old 
method,  must  have  remained  unexplained.  Jurisprudence, 
which  formerly  dated  its  existence  from  Justinian,  now  con- 
cerns itself  by  preference  with  the  history  and  development 
of  Roman  law  from  the  Twelve  Tables  onwards.  Even  the 
exact  physical  sciences  have  not  been  able  to  resist  the  com- 
mon tendency,  and  in  some  of  them  the  historical  method 
is  the  only  possible.  Geology,  iDr  tnsiaucc,  ma3r%«.callad_ 
a  plastic  presentation  of  the  history  of  the  revolutions  of  the 
earth.  AJl  the  most  exciting  scientific  questions  of  our  time 
refer  to  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  universe,  and  the 
modifications  to  which  its  individual  parts  have  been  sub- 
ject As  was  to  be  expected,  the  historical  method  could 
not  long  fail  to  be  appUed  to  history  itself.  The  first  modest 
attempts  were  made  upon  the  mediaeval  historians;  here 
the  work  and  the  workmanship  is  coarser,  so  that  it  is  easier 
to  resolve  the  former  into  its  elements.  But  before  long, 
encouraged  by  Niebuhr's  success,  the  same  methods  and  the 
newly  won  experience  were  applied  to  the  authors  of  Greek 
and  Roman  antiquity  with  brilliant  results.  Every  year 
sees  the  appearance  in  Germany  of  a  number  of  monographs 
"de  fontibus,  &c."  or  "de  ratione  quae  intercedat,  &c." 
England  still  stands  towards  the  movement  in  an  attitude 
of  suspense,  and  receives  its  conclusions  with  a  degree  of 
mistrust,  when  the  reports  of  ancient  historians  are  resolved 
into  their  component  'parts  by  severely  analytic  criticism. 
Wrongly  so,  as  it  seems  to  me.  To  find  a  parallel  in  modem 
times,  let  us  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  a  historian  wishing 
to  write  the  history  of  the  recent  Franco-German  war  a 
century  or  two  hence,  but  limited  to  a  single  work  compiled 
from  the  reports  of  the  German  general  staff,  from  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  Figaro  or  the  Gaulois,  and  perhaps  from 
the  journals  of  a  delegate  from  the  Geneva  committee. 
Common  sense  will  compel  him  to  distinguish  between  the 
different  parts  of  what  his  authority  gives  uncritically  as  a 
whole.  He  will  have  to  ask  himself  in  every  case  which  of 
the  various  sources  supplied  a  given  piece  of  intelligence, 
and  what  degree  of  credibility,  what  sympathies,  and  what 
tendencies  he  must  presuppose  in  the  writer.  And  in  thus 
distinguishing,  will  he  not  have  to  pay  special  attention  to 


trifling  external  indications,  such  as  whether  distance  is 
reckoned  by  miles  or  kilometres,  whedier  a  quotation  is 
taken  from  a  French  or  a  German  author;  fiie  circum- 
stances of  which  nation  are  described  widi  special  knowledge 
and  sympathy,  &c.  ? 

Our  position  is  exactly  similar  in  respect  to  Liv/s  great 
historical  work,  wMch  is  based  upon  authorities  of  just  such 
heterogeneous  nature  and  quite  as  various  grades  of  credi- 
bility. Nitzsch  is  not  the  first  who  has  approached  it  with 
the  critical  scalpel.  It  is  ten  years  since  Nissen's  Kritische 
Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Quellen  der  viertm  und  funftcn 
Decade  des  Livius  (Berlin,  1863)  made  an  epoch  in  the 
study  of  Livy  by  pointing  out  for  the  first  time — ^though  only 
for  two  decades — not  only  the  way  in  which  he  made  use  of 
the  sources  at  his  command,  but  also  the  authority  that  he 
must  have  followed  for  each  separate  section.  Nissen  had 
dedicated  this  work  to  his  former  instructor,  Nitzsch,  who 
now  in  his  Rdmische  Annalistik  includes  especially  the 
three  first  decades  in  the  circle  of  his  researches,  in 
order  to  distinguish  the  data  before  us  according  to  their 
value  and  credibility,  that  we  may  not  be  reduced  to  the 
melancholy  alternative  of  either  rejecting  everything  like 
Comewall  Lewis,  or  accepting  everything  like,  for  instance, 
Brocker.  While  Mommsen  and  Rubini  have  dwelt  chiefly 
in  their  investigations  on  the  politico-jmistic  side  of  Roman 
history,  and  in  this  direction  have  achieved  the  most  brilliant 
results,  Nitzsch  works  chiefly  by  external  criticism  of  the 
text  of  our  Uterary  authorities.  The  two  methods,  so  far 
from  excluding  each  other,  if  rightly  applied,  serve  for 
mutual  support. 

The  kernel  of  the  present  work,  round  which  the  rest 
crystallizes,  is  the  circumstantial  comparison  of  liv.  iL 
i.-iv.  8  with  Dion.  Halic.  v.  i.-xL  65,  and  had  already  been 
published  in  three  articles  in  the  Rheinische  Museum,  In 
the  present  work,  the  course  and  conclusions  of  this  in- 
vpgHgr>^tiQn_are_ briefly  recapitulated,  and  in  connection  with 
this  follows  a  history  of  Roman  annals  down  to  Fabius 
Pictor,  and  then  again  down  to  Valerius  Antias.  The  coiirse 
of  the  special  investigation  is  extremely  interesting  and  in- 
structive to  follow.  From  discrepancies  in  the  accounts  of 
cognominay  and  the  beginnings  of  the  years  given  in  different 
parts  of  Livy,  as  well  as  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus, 
Nitzsch  infers  the  jise  of  diflferent  authorities,  and  disdn- 
gnishes  an  earlier  and  a  later  source.  Besides  some  circum- 
stantial descriptions  (p.  51),  he  refers  to  the  earlier  authority 
all  the  short  annahstic  notices  which  for  the  most  part  report 
laconically  of  scarcity,  war,  inundation,  epidemics,  &c.  TTien 
Plutarch's  Life  of  Publicola^  which  is  admitted  to  be  based 
on  the  work  of  Valerius  Antias,  is  brought  into  requisition 
for  the  sake  of  comparison  with  those  passages  which  Li\y 
and  Dionysius  both  derive  from  the  later  sources.  Nitzsch 
shows  very  ingeniously  how  the  writer  takes  every  oppor- 
tunity of  exalting  the  members,  both  male  and  female,  of 
the  Valeria  gens ;  how  he  must  belong  to  the  age  of  Sulla, 
because  he  introduces  into  the  earlier  history  of  Rome  ideas 
which  were  then  being  formed  for  the  first  time ;  this  is 
apparent  from  the  position  assigned  to  the  tribunes  of  the 
people,  which  was  entirely  changed  by  Sulla,  from  the  con- 
ception of  the  plebs,  from  the  supposition  that  a  law  was 
not  valid  without  the  senatus  auctoritas.  When  we  consider 
that  Valerius  Antias  was  a  contemporary  of  Sulla,  and  con- 
tinued his  history  down  to  the  death  of  SuUa,  we  may  readily 
admit  the  correctness  of  our  author's  view  that  the  more 
recent  of  the  two  authorities  was  none  other  than  Valerius 
himself. 

In  the  second  section  of  his  book  (pp.  189-555),  the  author 
gives  a  "history  of  Roman  annal-writing"  down  to  Valerius 
Antias ;  he  begins  with  the  annaUs  maximi^  and  naturally 
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has  to  discuss  Liv)''s  extraordinary  statement  that  all  his- 
torical monuments  had  heen  destroyed  when  Rome  was 
burnt  by  the  Gauls,  while  notwithstanding  fragments  plainly 
belonging  to  an  earlier  date  than  390  B.C.  can  be  distin- 
guished amongst  the  materials  which  have  reached  us. 
Niebuhr  and  Schwegler  explained  this  curious  phenomenon 
by  supposing  the  existence  of  short  chronicles  and  family 
papers.  Mommsen  assumes  that  the  earlier  fasti  were  both 
restored  and  falsified  after  the  conflagration.  Nitzsch,  on  the 
other  hand,  assumes  a  double  foundation  for  the  fasti :  first 
the  records  of  the  high-priests  of  the  temple  of  Saturn,  and, 
secondly,  the  fasti  of  the  aediks  pkbis  in  the  temple  of 
Ceres.  The  author  is  led  to  this  assumption  of  aedilian  fasti 
by  the  peculiar  care  with  which  the  fortunes  of  the  temple 
of  Ceres  are  recounted,  and  by  the  interest  manifested  in 
the  Hellenic  institutions  of  Rome,  and  in  the  history  of 
Upper  Italy.  As  to  the  first  point,  although  before  the  lex 
Oguinia  there  was  no  plebeian  pontifex  maximus,  yet  it 
seems  to  me  that  even  a  patrician  would  have  sufficient 
reasons  for  paying  attention  to  the  fasti  of  the  temple  of 
Ceres,  the  centre-point  of  the  religious  and  sacred  interest 
of  a  class  of  such  growing  importance  and  influence  as  the 
plebs.  The  second  point,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  be 
unfavourable  to  the  author's  assumptions,  for  interest  in 
Hellenic  culture  might  be  looked  for  anywhere  rather  than 
amongst  the  plebs,  a  stationary  peasantry,  which  in  those 
times,  as  at  present,  had  a  conservative  aversion  to  every- 
thing of  foreign  origin.  This  is  clearly  seen  in  Cato,  who, 
sprung  from  this  class,  is  the  best  representative  of  the  old 
plebs  in  its  virtues  as  well  as  its  failings.  Intercourse  with 
Greece,  and  attachment  to  Greek  civilisation,  was  a  privilege 
of  highly  educated  aristocratic  circles,  such  as  the  Scipios. 
A  further  argument  against  the  assumption  of  special  aedilian 
fasti  is  suppHed  by  the  remarkable  agreement  in  our  ac- 
counts, which  do  not  at  all  admit  of  subdivision  into  two 
groups.  This  difficulty  in  the  way  of  his  hypofhf^sis  has  not 
of  course  escaped  the  author,  and  he  endeavours  to  remove 
it  by  assuming  both  sources  to  have  been  combined  and 
harmonized  at  a  comparatively  early  period.  In  the  course 
of  his  investigation,  Nitzsch  suggests  the  further  question, 
when  and  by  whom  the  fasti  were  withdrawn  from  the  temple 
and  made  public.  The  first  question  has  been  answered  by 
Mommsen  to  the  effect  that  the  last  arrangement  of  the  fasti 
in  the  shape  which  has  reached  us  must  date  from  soon  after 
the  second  Samnite  war.  Nitzsch  accepts  this  view,  and 
proceeds  to  connect  with  it  the  plausible  supposition  that  the 
publication  of  the  fasti  was  carried  out  by  Cn.  Flavins,  the 
protege  and  partisan  of  Appius  Claudius,  to  whom  the  plebs 
was  indebted  for  publishing  the  legis  actionesy  and  the 
calendar.  This  also  explains  how  all  these  notices  ex- 
press so  much  reverence  for  the  house  of  Claudius,  and  so 
decided  an  animosity  against  the  Fabii. 

Popular  poetical  legends  and  ballads  formed  another 
important  element  used  by  the  Roman  annalists  in  their 
works.  Even  Niebuhr  had  called  attention  to  the  well- 
known  passages  in  Cato  and  Varro  in  which  it  is  told  how 
noble  boys  used  at  that  time  to  recite  the  praises  of  their 
ancestors  to  the  sound  of  the  flute.  But  while  English 
writers  familiarised  themselves  with  this  important  concep- 
tion, and  even  succeeded  in  imaginary  imitations  of  the 
old  poems,  it  was  almost  entirely  abandoned  in  Germany, 
apparently  under  the  influence  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy 
of  history,  according  to  which  the  Romans,  as  the  people 
of  law,  could  not,  it  was  supposed,  also  have  possessed  a 
considerable  body  of  popular  poetry.  It  is  Nitzsch's  merit 
to  have  brought  this  undoubtedly  correct  idea  of  Niebuhr's 
again  into  esteem,  and  to  have  developed  it  in  greater 
detail  by  parallels  from  the  historical  poetry  of  Scotland, 


Germany,  and  Servia.  This  wider  view,  which  also  includes 
the  literature  of  mediaeval  historiography,  enables  the  author 
to  draw  illustrations  from  similar  appearances  in  that  litera- 
ture, and  so  to  elucidate  the  obscure  and  difficult  passages 
of  ancient  history-writing :  several  brilliant  examples  of  5iis 
kind  are  to  be  found  in  the  present  work.  The  discussion 
on  Fabius  Pictor,  his  literary  position,  his  conception  of 
the  constitution  and  the  political  history,  are  also  very  well 
worth  reading.  Nitzsch  compares  him  very  aptly  -with  the 
aristocratic  annalists  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeeth  cen- 
turies. As  with  Valerius  Antias  the  glorification  of  the 
Valerii,  so  with  Fabius  Pictor  the  glorification  of  the  Fabian 
house,  and  especially  of  Fabius  Maximus  Cimctator,  is  an 
object  of  which  the  writer  never  loses  sight.  Valerius  has 
of  late  been  made  an  universal  scapegoat,  and  though 
generally,  not  quite  always,  with  good  reason.  The  careful 
and  deliberate  research  which  Nitzsch  has  brought  once 
more  to  bear  on  the  question  leads,  however,  to  the  result 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  accusations  brought  against  him 
is  well  founded.  Valerius  Antias  is  far  inferior  as  an 
historian  to  his  predecessor  Fabius  Pictor ;  in  Nitzsch,  his 
sincerity  and  reliability  appear  in  the  most  deplorable  light : 
not  only  because  he  introduces  his  own  views  and  poUtical 
conceptions  into  the  earlier  history  of  Rome,  but  from  the 
absurd  way  in  which  he  thrusts  his  own  family  into  the  fore- 
ground on  every  occasion,  which  is  only  less  intolerable 
than  his  disinterested  delight  in  lying,  and  a  habit  of  colossal 
exaggeration,  especially  in  reference  to  numbers.  We  must 
unfortunately  agree  with  the  author  that  Valerius  Antias 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Roman  annals,  for  whereas 
formerly  the  annals  stood  alone,  after  him  a  rich  memoir- 
literature  arose  to  dispute  the  field  with  them,  but  they  did 
not  end  with  him,  and  it  is  th^efore  to  be  regretted  that  the 
author,  who  possesses  rare  aptitude  for  the  work,  should 
not  have  continued  to  trace  the  annals  down  to  their  latest 
degeneracy. 

It  would  also  have  contributed  to  the  practical  con- 
venience of  the  book  if  the  author  had  not  disdained  to 
supply  a  summary  table  like  that  given  by  Nissen  (/.  c, 
P-  340)1  in  which  the  authorities  for  each  chapter  are  briefly 
indicated. 

But  such  trifles  cannot  of  course  affect  the  value  of  the 
book,  which  we  cannot  recommend  too  warmly,  especially 
to  those  to  whom  this  mode  of  analysing  ancient  authorities 
is  still  unfamiliar.  V.  Gardthausen. 


Intelligence. 

The  Leipzig  publishing  firm  of  S.  Hirzel  has  distinguished  itself 
within  the  last  generation  by  issuing  standard  historical  works  of 
various  descriptions.  German  literature  owes  to  it  the  substantial 
collection  of  the  Siaatengeschichte  der  neuesten  Zeit^zxA  an  important 
series  of  publications  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Munidi  His- 
torical Commission,  Chroniken  der  deutschen  Stddte,  both  still  in  pro- 
gress, as  well  as  some  widely  popular  books,  viz.  Gustav  Freytag*s 
Bilder  aus  der  deutschen  Vergangenheit^  and  the  same  author's  excellent 
biography  of  Karl  Mathy.  In  this  respect  Hirzel's  catalogue  alone 
would  furnish  very  interesting  evidence  how  considerably  both  the 
sound  study  of  history  and  historical  art  has  been  advancing  for  more 
than  thirty  years.  Such  observations  are  suggested  by  three  books 
which  Hirzel  has  published  wifliin  the  last  few  days. 

The  highest  praise  in  every  respect  is  due  to  the  second  and  con- 
cluding volume  of  The  Life  of  F,  C.  Dahlmann,  by  Anton  Springer, 
which  at  this  time,  indeed,  is  enjoyed  by  a  very  large  circle  of  readers 
all  over  Germany.  It  takes  up  the  narrative  where  the  first  volume, 
published  about  two  years  and  a  half  ago,  left  off,  viz.  after  the 
celebrated  crisis  in  1837,  when  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  as  King  of 
Hanover,  expelled  seven  professors  from  the  imiversity  of  Gottingen 
for  adhering  to  the  constitution  to  which  they  had  sworn.  Dahlmann, 
the  two  Grimms,  and  Gervinus  were  for  a  considerable  time  without 
home,  study,  or  professional  chair,  since  not  one  of  the  German  govern- 
ments of  the  day  ventured  to  provide  for  them  in  the  teeth  of  the 
Bundestag,  by  which  Hanover  was  supported.    Their  cruel  and  unjust 
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treatment,  however,  roused  puhlic  opinion  almost  for  the  first  time.  In 
order  to  support  those  among  them  who  were  in  want,  means  were 
collected  by  a  liberal  association  of  wealthy  patriots,  chiefly  publishers, 
as  well  as  some  authors  at  Leipzig  and  Berlin.  Dahlmann  was  thus 
enabled  to  spend  four  quiet  years,  busy  with  his  history  of  Denmark 
(3  vols,  in  the  collection  of  Heeren  and  Ukert),  which  raised  his  name 
to  the  first  rank  of  German  historians.  In  1842  Frederick  William  IV. 
gave  him  the  chair  of  history  and  public  law  in  the  imiversity  of  Bonn, 
which  he  held  until  his  death  in  i860.  There  would,  indeed,  be  very 
little  worth  mentioning  from  the  literary,  academical,  and  personal  life 
of  the  professor  if  it  were  not  for  the  reason  that  he  became  one  of  the 
fathers  of  constitutional  theory  and  of  the  aspiration  after  national  unity 
which  has  borne  fruit  in  the  present  generation.  By  his  famous  lectures 
on  Politics  (the  term  being  meant  in  the  sense  of  Aristotle)  and  on 
▼arious  branches  of  history,  by  two  small  books,  almost  pamphlets, 
on  the  English  and  French  revolutions,  but  immensely  popular  in  their 
day  as  political  programmes  (both  published  in  1044  and  1845  ^Y 
HirzeFs  firm),  and  chiefly  by  the  prominent  share  he  took  at  Frankfurt, 
Erfurt,  and  Berlin,  in  the  endeavours  to  frame  a  national  constitution 
for  Germany,  he  displayed  a  consistent  power  of  mind,  word,  and 
character,  such  as  did  very  few  other  collaborators  in  that  great  but 
unsuccessful  struggle.  This  character  is  now  delineated  by  the  bio- 
grapher with  masterly  art  and  taste,  where  possible,  in  the  nervous 
and  pregnant  utterances  of  Dahlmann  himself.  Extracts  from  his 
letters,  sayings,  and  speeches,  are  intermingled  with  letters  from  his 
correspondents,  among  whom  the  most  illustrious  names  are  not  wanting. 
In  addition  to  Bunsen's  and  Stockmar's  Memoirs^  the  present  volume 
contains  perhaps  the  most  attractive  disclosures  with  regard  to  the  con- 
stitutional throes  from  which  twenty  years  later  modern  Germany  took 
its  origin.  Very  curious  is  a  project  of  federal  reform  submitted  to 
Dahlmann  from  London  by  Prince  Albert,  but  still  more  its  criticism 
by  the  late  King  of  Prussia,  almost  inconceivable  on  account  of  its 
vapid,  romantic,  and  entirely  unserviceable  dreaminess,  whereas  a 
letter  by  the  Prince  of  Pnissia,  the  present  Emperor,  shows  that  he  as 
early  as  then  entertained  the  same  notion  with  Dalilmann,  namely,  that 
liberty  without  power  would  not  be  of  much  use  to  the  Germans. 

A  book  of  a  very  diflerent  kind  is  Franz  von  Sickingen^  by  H. 
Ulmann,  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Dorpat.  The  hero 
is  probably  much  less  known  in  England  at  present  than  he  was  in  his 
own  time,  in  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  The  materials  for  his  personal 
biography  are  scanty  enough,  yet  having  been  an  important  actor  in 
that  great  drama  of  the  world's  history,  the  first  upheaving  of  the  Re- 
formation period,  within  the  frontiers  of  his  country  as  well  as  without, 
his  connections  and  his  deeds  had  10  be  searched  fur  in  tk«  ctnras  of 
many  a  home  record-oflice,  and  in  the  recent  oflicial  publications  of 
foreign  countries  as  well.  This  has  been  done  by  the  author  with  un- 
thring  perseverance  at  Weimar,  Cassel,  Coblenz,  Vienna,  Munich, 
Fraiucfurt,  Strassburg,  Dresden,  &c.,  not  omitting  what  is  to  be  found 
in  print  in  the  collections  of  Le  Glay  and  Lanz,  as  well  as  Brewer's 
wonderful  Letters  and  Papers  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VI I L  Dr.  Ulmann 
knows  at  the  same  time  how  to  handle  his  researches  and  how  to  write 
a  vivid  description  of  the  man  and  his  time  which  throws  all  former 
attempts  into  the  shade.  Sickingen,  much  more  than  Gotz  von  Ber- 
lichingen,  is  the  representative  of  the  free  knights  of  the  empire,  who, 
unfortunately  for  themselves  and  for  the  community  at  large,  were  never 
moulded  as  a  political  estate  into  the  unwieldy  constitution  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  but  waged  lawless  war  alternately  against  the  cities 
and  their  commerce,  against  the  princes  and  their  territories,  or  against 
the  emperor  himself.  This  book  for  the  first  time  discloses  the  short 
and  romantic,  but  chequered,  career  of  that  powerful  knight,  who,  from 
his  strongholds  in  the  Palatinate  (now  still  existing,  but  merely  in  pic- 
turesque ruin),  with  his  horsemen,  his  bands  of  "Landsknechte,"  and 
his  artillery,  attacked  the  walls  of  Worms  and  of  Metz,  and,  after 
having  been  the  ally  of  Francis  I.  one  day,  immediately  afterwards  was 
on  terms  a^ain  with  Maximilian.  Xothing,  however,  is  more  interest- 
ing than  his  joining  the  great  movement  started  by  Luther  himself,  the 
most  celebrated  man  of  his  own  order,  the  fiery  knight  Ulrich  von 
Ilutten,  being  his  chief  guide.  For  a  short  time  Sickingen  seemed,  in- 
deed, to  head  the  imperial  party  of  Charles  V.  soon  after  his  election. 
Yet  the  Diet  of  Worms,  1521,  was  the  turning-point  in  his  life.  The 
confederation  of  the  knights,  with  Sickingen  as  their  chief,  was  a 
power  far  too  strong  and  too  dangerous,  not  only  for  the  members  of 
the  empire  and  the  imperial  government,  but  for  the  material  and 
spiritual  prosperity  of  the  nation.  By  his  attack  on  Trier  in  1523  he 
drew  down  upon  himself  and  his  order  a  catastrophe  similar  to  that 
which  a  few  years  later  overtook  the  German  peasantry.  His  death 
after  the  capture  and  amidst  the  smoking  ruins  of  his  Ebemburg,  with 
the  allied  victorious  princes  looking  upon  the  dying  man  (according 
to  the  most  authenticated  reports),  abounds  in  dramatic  and  tragical 
eflects. 

The  third  work  published  by  the  same  firm  belongs  to  the  class  of 
hitherto  unprinted  or  little  known  materials  for  local  history  of  a  dis- 
tinct period.  Easier  Chroniken^  **  herausgegeben  von  der  historischen 
Gcsellschaft  in  Basel,"  vol.  i.,  edited  chiefly  by  two  young  historians, 


Professor  W.  Vischer,  at  Basel,  and  Dr.  Alfred  Stem,  at  Gottingen, 
are  unquestionably  suggested  by  the  excellent  collection  of  the  chro- 
nicles of  the  German  cities,  undertaken  by  the  Munich  Commission. 
They  show  what  magnificent  materials  are  still  to  be  found  in  the 
archives  of  a  small  but  in  some  respects  leading  community  like  the 
city  and  canton  of  Basel.  The  volume  contains  one  of  the  chief  sources 
for  the  Reformation  period  of  the  little  state,  viz.  the  chronicle  of  Fri- 
dolin  Ryff  and  his  continuator,  Peter  Ryff,  written  in  German,  and  from 
the  other  side  of  the  movement  four  accounts,  which  were  written  in 
the  Charterhouse  of  Klein-Basel,  the  first  three  in  Latin,  and  the  fourth 
in  German.  We  have  seldom  met  with  a  more  lively  description  of 
the  highly  disturbed  social  aspect  from  the  very  midst  of  the  dissolution 
of  an  important  monastic  foundation  than  that  preserved  in  the  last 
document  (1522-1532),  which  is  not  unlikely  the  work  of  the  last  vicar 
of  the  house,  who  remained  in  the  precincts  after  the  prior  and  part  of 
the  monks  had  left.  Every  piece  is  most  carefully  edited,  with  an 
abundance  of  introductions,  notes,  addenda,  indices,  and  maps,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  methodical  investigation,  and  with  a  philological  and 
palaeographical  exactness  such  as  hitherto  has  been  very  rarely  applied 
to  Latin  or  vernacular  texts  of  that  period.  The  series  is  to  be  com- 
pleted in  four  volumes,  and  will  be  another  striking  monument  of  that 
spirited  little  republic,  distinguished  again  and  again  both  by  its  wealth 
and  by  its  taste  for  learning  and  literature. 

The  publication  is  announced  of  the  eighth  and  last  volume  of  Gre- 
gorovius'  Geschichte  der  Stadt  Rom,  The  author,  whose  work  procured 
him  not  long  since  the  honour  of  Roman  citizenship,  concludes  it  by 
an  eloquent  expression  of  satisfaction  that  he  has  been  permitted,  while 
writing  in  Rome  of  the  history  of  Rome's  struggles  and  sufferings,  to 
witness  their  only  possible  and  natural  conclusion,  the  "  new  iHrth  of  a 
people  of  fi-ee  citizens." 

Contents  of  the  Journals. 

Yon  Sybel's  Historisohe  Zeitsohrift,  part  iv.,  contains  a  descrip- 
tion by  Lipsius  of  Irenaeus'  position  in  the  development  of  the  Church 
System ;  and  an  account  of  the  Hanseatic  League's  factory  at  Bruges 
(in  England  privileges  were  granted  to  the  merchants  of  Cologne,  the 
''homines  Imperatoris,"  as  early  as  Aethelred's  time),  which  conso- 
lidated the  privileges  previously  granted  to  German  merchants. — A 
notice  follows  of  the  question  whether  Copernicus  is  more  fairly 
regarded  as  a  Pole  or  as  a  German,  and  a  summary  of  the  German 
and  French  books  on  the  late  war. — Among  the  shorter  reviews  are 
one  of  Monod's  book  on  Gregory  of  Tours,  whose  genuinely  barbarous 
Latin  has  yet  ro  t>e  restored-ltora  The  Mt5^. ;  and  on«  of  Uaddan  and 
Stubbs'  Councils  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  which  is  highly  praised 
by  Pauli. 

New  Publications. 

N  EWMAN,  J.  H.  Historical  Sketches.  (The  Turks  in  their  relation  to 
Europe;  M.T.Cicero;  ApoUonius  of  Tyana;  Primitive  Christianity.) 
Pickering. 

Tessier,  J.  L'Amiral  Coligny.  Etude  historique.  "  Paris  :  Sandoz 
et  Fischbacher. 


Philology. 

TituU  Statuariorum  Sculptorumque  Graecorum,  cum  Prole- 
gomenis.     G.  Hirschfeld.     Berlin,  1871. 

What  with  the  spread  of  casts,  careful  engravings  and 
photographs,  and  what  with  important  discoveries  of  recent 
years,  hke  that  of  the  Mausoleum  at  Halikamassos,  and 
the  monuments  of  Xanthos,  in  Lycia,  a  certain  standard 
of  appreciation  has  now  been  pretty  generally  arrived  at 
with  respect  to  the  great  masters  of  Greek  sculpture,  from 
Pheidias  downwards,  in  merit  and  in  time.  As  far  as  they 
are  concerned,  littie  more  can  be  done  at  present  except  to 
correct  details  in  the  estimate  already  formed,  and  by  careful 
and  minute  examinations  of  such  of  their  works  as  exist  to 
bring  the  proper  services  of  each  artist  into  such  a  hght  that 
we  may  be  able  to  realise  the  manner  and  rate  of  the 
decline.  As  regards  the  forerunners  of  Pheidias,  materials 
are  more  scanty  and  opinions  more  divided;  but,  mean- 
while, it  seems  to  be  felt  that  the  best  way  of  coming  to  a 
just  judgment  on  their  respective  merits  is  by  this  same 
method  of  examining  closely  the  teclinical  and  artistic  details 
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of  such  early  works  as  exist,  and  comparing  the  results  with 
the  written  records  that  remain. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  this  moderate  temperament 
of  criticism,  which  now  takes  the  place  of  the  old  familiar 
platitudes,  is  an  extraordinary  assiduity  in  the  collection 
of  every  scrap  of  ancient  record  touching  artists  and  works 
of  art,  whether  handed  down  by  writers  or  left  by  artists 
'themselves  upon  their  works.  In  proof  of  this  it  will  be 
•sufficient  to  refer  to  the  various  publications  of  learned 
societies,  such  as  those  of  Rome  and  Berlin,  to  Overbeck's 
Antike  SchriftqueUen  (1868),  and  to  the  work  now  before  us, 
the  purpose  of  which  is,  first,  to  give  a  complete  list  of  the 
known  inscriptions  placed  by  Greek  sculptors  on  their  works, 
and,  secondly,  to  present  such  considerations  as  arise  from 
a  thorough  comparison  of  the  same.  On  comparing  them 
geographically,  we  see  where  the  principal  centres  of  the  art 
were,  and  on  comparing  them  chronologically,  we  see  how 
these  centres  moved  from  time  to  time,  how  the  art  of 
sculpture  in  the  round,  as  opposed  to  relief,  which  had  long 
been  practised,  took  first  footing  in  the  islands  of  Crete, 
Samos,  Chios,  Naxos,  and  Aegina,  how,  after  flourishing 
among  the  Dorians  in  Crete,  it  passed  over  to  their  kindred 
in  the  Peloponnesian  towns  of  Sikyon,  Corinth,  and  Argos, 
and  how,  finally,  after  being  taken  up  by  the  lonians,  it 
reached  its  culmination  in  the  works  of  Pheidias  at  Athens 
and  Olympia.  The  chronological  arrangement,  however, 
except  in  the  case  of  early  inscriptions,  where  the  form 
of  the  letters  alone  is  almost  sufficient  to  determine  the 
date,  is  often  beset  with  difficulties,  and  opens  up,  among 
other  questions,  one  of  considerable  interest,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  the  quantity  of  discussion  it  has  already 
raised.  It  is  now,  indeed,  generally  accepted  that,  in 
using  the  verb  irotcti',  the  early  sculptors,  from  Olymp. 
40-60,  chose  the  imperfect  tense,  as  ©a/av/iaxos  eTrotct, 
that  from  Olymp.  70-158  the  rule  was  to  use  the  aorist 
^olrj<T€Vy  and  that  from  Olymp.  158  downwards  the  im- 
perfect   agfain    came    into    regular  uac.      But    in    the   tiiues 

of  Winckelmann,  Lessing,  Letronne,  and  R.  Rochette, 
when  almost  the  only  artists'  inscriptions  known  were  such 
as  had  been  found  in  Italy,  and  before  the  distinction 
had  been  sharply  drawn  between  archaic  and  what  is  called 
archaistic  work,  there  was  not  enough  evidence  to  show  that 
both  tenses  had  not  always  been  concurrent ;  that,  in  fact, 
the  later  use  of  the  imperfect  was  simply  an  archaicism. 
The  difficulty  was  complicated  by  an  unhappy  statement  of 
Pliny  {N,  H,  §  26)  that  Greek  artists,  as  if  from  a  modest 
sense  of  incompleteness  in  their  works,  generally  employed 
in  inscribing  them  the  equivalent  for  faciebat^  and  that  he 
was  not  aware  of  more  than  three  instances  of  the  equivalent 
ioT  fecit  These  instances  not  being  produced,  it  was  open  to 
assume  that  his  equivalent  for  fecit  might  as  well  have  been 
the  aorist  as  the  perfect  tense  of  irotciv,  though  the  latter 
seemed  to  suit  the  drift  of  the  context  better,  and  to  be 
justified  by  its  absence  from  inscriptions.  The  aorist  hrtiL-ri' 
<T€v  was  certainly  the  usual  equivalent  for  fecit,  and  those 
-who  maintained  it  to  be  the  true  interpretation  in  this  case 
pointed  confidently  to  the  rarity  of  that  tense  in  the  in- 
scriptions then  known,  and  supposed  Pliny  to  have  spoken 
loosely  from  personal  observation  of  the  inscriptions  around 
him.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  meaning  he  attached 
to  fecit,  it  is  now  clear  that  he  was  entirely  wrong  in  saying 
that  Greek  artists  in  the  time  of  **  Apelles  and  Polycletus  " 
systematically  employed  the  imperfect  Not  by  way  of 
excuse,  but  as  a  means  of  accounting  for  his  statement,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  not  only  was  cTrocct  in  constant 
use  among  the  later  Greek  artists  in  Italy,  but  that  wealthy 
Romans  who  had  carried  off  masterpieces  of  sculpture  from 
^Greece,   leaving  the  bases   behind  as  cumbrous  material. 


would  naturally,  in  having  firesh  inscriptions  put  on,  which 
they  were  zealous  in  doing,  use  the  form  current  in  their 
day. 

While  claiming,  on  this  and  several  other  interesting 
questions,  to  have  done  little  more  than  to  have  stated 
clearly  the  results  of  researches  made  by  others,  Dr.  Hirsch- 
feld  comes  forward  with  a  new  and  original  theory  concerning 
the  custom  of  Greek  artists  in  adding  their  father's  name  to 
their  own,  as  Avictos  6  Mvpwvos.  It  is  in  itself  probable  that 
in  ancient  times  a  son  followed  the  profession  of  his  father 
even  more  frequently  than  now,  and  this  is  not  unlikely  to 
have  been  especially  the  case  among  artists,  in  whom  zeal 
for  their  profession  has  always  been  a  marked  characteristic. 
It  is  also  probable  that  an  outsider  who  could  force  his  way 
in  such  a  profession  would  be  conscious  of  rare  talent,  and 
endowed  >vith  sufficient  vigour  to  raise  him  to  eminence. 
As  compared  with  these  probabilities,  we  have  the  facts  that 
the  names  of  the  fathers  of  Myron,  Polykleitos,  Alka- 
menes,  and  Agorakritos,  all  celebrated  artists,  are  un- 
known ;  that,  out  of  seventy-four  instances  in  which 
the  name  of  a  sculptor's  father  occurs  in  inscriptions, 
it  is  thirty  times  the  name  of  an  artist  known  from  other 
sources ;  that,  in  the  inferior  art  of  gem-engraving,  out  of 
about  twenty  indisputably  genuine  engravers'  names,  the  only 
instance  which  records  the  name  of  the  artist's  father 
happens  to  be  that  of  the  well-known  Dioskourides  :  while  in 
the  art  of  vase-painting  and  vase-making  we  find,  out  of 
about  seventy  artists,  only  four  instances  of  the  father's  name 
being  added,  and  of  these,  three  were  distinguished  in  the 
same  profession.  Relying  on  these  facts.  Dr.  Hirschfeld 
boldly  lays  it  down  as  a  law  that  an  artist  did  not  append 
his  father's  name  unless  his  father  had  been  at  the  same 
time  his  master  and  instructor.  Unfortunately  for  the 
utility  of  this  law,  it  has  to  be  admitted,  on  tlie  example  of 
Praxiteles,  that  artists  who  were  sons  of  artists  did  not  in  all 
cases  add  their  father's  name,  so  that  Myron  and  the  other 
three  sculptors  mentioned  with  him  above  may  have  been 
guilty  of  filial  .disrespect,  rather  than  entided  to  the  praise 
of  having  made  their  own  way  in  their  profession.  Still,  this 
substantial  advantage  would  be  gained,  that  the  list  of 
ancient  sculptors  would  be  increased  by  forty-four.  Without 
accepting  the  theory  as  completely  established,  we  would  not 
for  a  moment  withhold  from  Dr.  Hirschfeld  the  praise 
which  he  has  most  undoubtedly  earned  by  the  thoroughness, 
clearness,  and  modesty  of  his  work,  the  utiUty  of  which  will 
be  readily  recognised  by  those  who  are  seriously  occupied 
with  the  history  of  Greek  art. 

Alexander  S.  Murray. 


Researches  in  Furtheranoe  of  Assyrian  Arohaeology.  [Rkerckc 
per  lo  Studio  delV  Aniichith  ass/ra.]  By  Felice  Finzi.  Turin : 
Loescher. 

The  premature  death  of  its  young  and  gifted  author  makes 
the  review  of  this  work  a  melancholy  task.  The  wide  read- 
ing and  linguistic  knowledge  of  Professor  Finzi  show  how 
much  he  might  have  done  for  Assyrian  studies,  had  his  life 
been  spared.  The  book  falls  into  three  divisions.  The 
first  consists  of  an  introduction,  mostly  historical,  originally 
written  as  an  independent  production.  The  statements  con- 
tained in  it  cannot  always  be  trusted ;  and  we  are  sorry  to 
find  the  insanity  of  Nebuchadnezzar  alleged  to  be  referred 
to  in  his  standard  inscription,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  As- 
syrian canon  impeached  by  the  assumption  of  a  forty-years' 
break  to  make  way  for  a  Pul  whom  the  inscriptions  declare 
identical  with  Tiglath-Pileser.  The  second  part  of  the  book 
is  geographical.  It  will  be  found  usefiil ;  but  many  of  the 
comparisons  made  by  the  author,  in  utter  disregard  of  pho- 
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netic  similarity,  will  be  questioned  by  most  readers.  A 
chapter  on  ethnology  is  added,  as  well  as  some  interesting 
remarks  on  home  and  foreign  products.  The  Accadian 
name  of  the  horse,  however,  is  not  scUra  (which  the  writer 
compares  with  DID  !),  but  kurra.  This  signifies  the  animal 
of  the  Elamite  "  mountains,"  or  "  the  east,"  and  may  denote 
the  Original  home  of  the  Babylonian  horse,  just  as  the  camel 
was  the  beast  of  "  the  sea "  {cHibba),  or  as  gut^  "  the  ox," 
seems  connected  with  Guti  on  the  west.*  The  last  section 
of  the  volume  deals  with  the  mythology,  and  is  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  work. 

The  book  must  be  read  with  caution,  for,  learned  and 
suggestive  as  it  is,  there  is  much  in  it  that  is  hasty,  much 
that  is  questionable,  much  that  is  positively  erroneous. 
This,  however,  is  inevitable  in  such  tentative  studies ;  but 
we  must  regret  the  small  regard  that  is  paid  to  philological 
laws  in  the  comparison  of  words.  The  ethnological  views 
are  no  doubt  right  in  the  main,  though  we  should  altogether 
demur  to  the  early  and  important  presence  of  an  Aryan 
element  in  Babylonia,  which  is  assumed  throughout.  It  may 
seem  ungracious  to  advert  to  the  misprints  which  abound 
in  almost  every  page,  especially  as  the  forbearance  of  the 
reader  is  requested  for  them  in  the  preface.  They  are  too 
numerous,  however,  not  only  in  the  Assyrian,  but  in  Arabic, 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Turkish,  German,  English,  and  Italian 
words,  to  be  passed  over,  since  they  materially  detract  from 
the  value  of  the  volume.  We  hope  that  they  will  be  cor- 
rected in  a  future  edition  by  some  competent  hand.  Death 
has  deprived  us  of  the  author  himself,  and,  though  we  trust 
that  there  are  others  in  Italy  who  wiU  take  up  the  work 
which  he  has  had  to  lay  down,  there  are  none  from  whom 
we  could  have  expected  more,  or  whom  science  could  less 
have  afforded  to  spare.  A.  H.  Sayce. 


Contents  of  the  yournals. 

Journal  Asiatique,  No.  73.— Was  Jerusalem  taken  by  the  army  of 
the  Calif  of  Egypt  in  1096  or  in  1098  ?  [M.  Defr^mery  shows  that  the 
former  date  is  inconsistent  with  Kem&l-eddin's  narrative  of  the  events 
which  took  place  in  Syria  and  Palestine  between  the  death  of  the 
Saltan  Tulnch  and  the  arrival  of  the  Christians  before  Antioch.] — 
Royal  Chronicle  of  Cambodia,  translated,  with  remarks,  by  M.  F. 
Gamier. — Topographical  and  archaeological  results  of  the  excavations 
undertaken  at  Jerusalem  by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  by  M. 
Clermont-Ganneau. — The  standard  of  the  Assyrian  measures  fixed  by 
the  cuneiform  texts  [to  be  continued],  by  M.  Oppert.  [An  admirable 
pap)er.]— A  stele  of  the  temple  of  Herod  (discovered  by  M.  Ganneau), 
oy  M.  J.  Derenbourg.  [Shows,  inter  alia,  that  the  **  fatal  consequences  " 
of  the  intrusion  of  a  pagan  spoken  of  in  the  latter  part  of  the  inscription 
refer,  not  to  a  judicial  sentence,  but  to  a  kind  of  nemesis  pursuing  the 
offender.] — Weber  on  the  Sapta9atakam  of  Hala,  rev.  by  G.  Garrez. — 
Letter  to  the  editor,  by  Mme.  Grimblot.  [Corrects  some  misappre- 
hensions, and  communicates  some  English  translations  of  Pali  texts  by 
Mr.  Gogerly.]  -Latest  Syriac  publications  of  -Dr.  Wright,  rev.  by 
M.  Tabbe  Martin.  [It  seems  that  there  is  a  MS.  of  the  Acts  of  St. 
Philip  at  Paris,  which  contains  a  more  ancient  text  than  that  which 
is  given  by  Dr.  Wright.  The  variants,  however,  are  not  always  very 
important.  The  Catalogue  of  the  Syriac  MSS.  of  the  British  Museum 
is  praised  for  its  exactitude  and  good  classification.  A  longer  notice, 
supplementary  to  M.  Martin's  previous  essay  on  James  of  Edasa  and 
the  Syriac  Vowels,  is  given  of  the  fragments  of  that  author's  Syriac 
grammar,  printed  by  Dr.  Wright  (cf.  Academy,  vol.  ii.  p.  447),  which 
** are  destined  to  make  an  epoch  in  Syriac  studies,"  and  "give  a  much 
more  favourable  idea  of  Jacob's  grammatical  lucubrations  than  his  letter 
to  George  of  Sarug,  and  his  treatise  on  the  points  have  as  yet  done."] — 
Note  on  the  chapter  of  the  Farhang-i-Djchangiri,  relative  to  dacty- 
lonomy,  by  S.  Guyard.  [Adopts  Mr.  Palmer's  explanation  of  a  passage 
in  Firdusi ;  see  Journal  of  Philology,  vol.  i.  No.  4,  &c.] 

Archaeologia  Cambrensia,  October. — Chevalier  Lloyd  and  G.  T.  C.'s 
articles  are  valuable  as  containing  many  Welsh  proper  names.  Professor 
Evan's  Studies  in  Cymric  philology  have  several  brilliant  points,  but 


the  subjects  he  touches  require  a  more  thoroujgh  treatment.  Ferguson. 
fails  to  make  it  clear  how  he  reads  the  Bridell  Ogham.  We  miss 
Stephens  in  this  number— neither  he  nor  the  editor  should  pay  any 
attention  to  the  barking  of  enthusiasts. 

Bevue  Celtique,  Nos.  3  and  4  in  one  (December  1 87 1  to  August 
1872). — Corrected  readings  from  Gaulish  coins,  by  A.  de  Barthelemy. 
—An  article  by  Pictet  on  DRU  in  the  Celtic  names  of  rivers.  [Not  ex- 
haustive.]— BuUiott  shows  the  dea  Bibracte  to  have  been  a  fountain 
divinity  of  Mont  Beuvray. — D'Arbois  de  Jubainville's  article  on  the 
influence  of  Gaulish  on  Merovingian  Latin  is  highly  interesting :  French 
mon,  ton,  son,  owe  their  special  form  to  Gaulish. — A  useful  list  of 
O.  Cornish  names  by  Stokes. — The  Luxembourg  Folio,  re-edited  by 
Rh^s,  new  readings  and  explanations  of  the  Welsh  glosses,  curious 
specimens  of  pious  Latin  of  the  style  of  Gildas'  Lorica. — Valuable  ad- 
denda to  Welsh  bibliography,  by  Evans. — Variants  of  Lagadeuc's 
Catholicon,  by  Stokes. — Breton  proverbs,  by  Sauve. — Breton  traditions, 
&c.,  by  Le  Men. — The  true  and  falsified  versions  of  Lobineau's  history 
of  Britanny  contrasted,  by  Levot. — Among  the  miscellaneous  contents 
of  the  volume,  D'Arbois  de  Jubainville  points  out  some  of  the  grave 
inaccuracies  of  the  Gram,  Celtica  (second  edition),  which  owe  their 
origin  to  Ebel's  not  having  consulted  an  improved  edition  of  the  Cartu- 
laire  de  Redon,  and  taken  into  account  the  readings  of  Gaulish  coins. 

Zeitschrift  fur  Deutsche  Phllologie,  iv.  i. — J,  Harczyk  :  Zu  Lam- 
precht's  Alexander.  [Shows  by  a  comparison  with  the  old  Frencli 
original  that  the  Vorau,  and  not,  as  was  previously  assumed,  the  Strass- 
burg  MS.,  gives  the  earlier  text.] — ^Geschichte  der  deutschen  Litteratur, 
aus  W.  Wackemagel's  Nachlass.  [Fragment  in  continuation  of  the 
well-known  work  ;  sketches  the  general  characteristics  of  the  seventeenth 
century.]— J.  W.  Schulte  :  Zum  Heliand.  \Y\i!^  Praefatio  is  a  sixteenth- 
century  forgery.  Opposes  the  theory  of  Behringer  that  the  Heliand  Yi^s 
based  on  Tatian's  Gospel-harmony.]  F.  Bauer  :  Miissiggenger.  [A 
special  class  of  BUrger,  distinguished  from  \ht  Ilandwerker  by  not 
belonging  to  any  guild.]  Schlangen-  und  Krotenjagen.  By  the  same. 
[Account  of  a  heathen  custom  still  prevalent  in  Baden.]— L.  Meyer  : 
Zur  Germania  des  Tacitus.  [Notes  on  doubtful  passages,  with  criticisms- 
of  previous  explanations.] 


•  Jt  was  also  called  khar  {W.  A.  I.  iii.  68,  2,  64),  which  may  possibly  be  an 
Accadian  attempt  to  pronounce  Akhamif  the  Semitic  name  of  Phoenicia,  or  the 
••  West." 


New  Publications. 

Catulli  Veronensis  Carmina  Selecta  sec.  recog.  R.  Ellis.     Oxonii  r 

Typ.  Clarend. 
De  Tassy,  Garcin.     Rhetorique  et  Prosodie  des  Langues  de  TOrient 

musulman.    Seconde  edition  revue,  corrigee  et  augmentee.    Paris  : 

DiETERici,  F.    Die  Lehre  von  der  Weltseele  bei  den  Arabem  im  X. 

Jahrhundert.     Leipzig :  Hinrichs. 
Hartel,  L.     Eutropius  u.  Paulus  Diaconus.    Wien  :  Gerold*s  Sohn. 
Kenner,  F.     Ueber  eine  griechische  luschrift  aus  Erythreoe.    Gerold*s 

Sohn. 
LuciLi,  C.     Saturarum  Reliquiae.     Emend,  et  adnot  Luc.  Miiller. 

Accedunt    Acci    (praeter    scaenica)    et    Suei    carminum    reliquiae. 

Leipzig :  Teubner. 
Mayor,  J.  E.  B.    Thirteen  Satires  of  Juvenal ;  with  a  Commentary. 

Second  edition,  enlarged.     Part  II.     MacmiUan. 
MtJLLER,  A.     Griechische  Philosophen  in  der  arab.  Ueberlieferung. 

Halle  :  Waisenhaus. 
Murray,  A.  S.    Manual  of  Mythology,  founded  on  Petiscns,  Preller, 

and  Welcker.     With  plates.     Asher. 
Nettleship,  H.     The  True  Aim  of  Classical  Education.    Harrow : 

Crossley  and  Clarke. 
NiZARD,  C.     Etude  sur  le  Langage  populaire  ou  patois  de  Paris  et  de 

sa  banlieue.     Paris  :  Lib.  Franck. 
Pfizmaier,  a.     Gedichte  aus  der  Sammlung  der  zehntausend  Blatter. 

Wien  :  Gerold's  Sohn. 
Riddarasogur,  Parcevals  Saga,  Valvers  Pdttr,  Ivents  Saga,  Mirmans 

Saga;   zum  ersten  Male  herausgegeben  \md  mit  einer  literarhisto- 

rischen  Einleitung  versehen  von  Dr.  Eugeu  Kolbing.     Strassburg; 

Karl  Triibner.     (London  :  Triibner). 
SiMCOX,  G.  A.   and  W.    H.      Demosthenes  and  Aeschines  on  the 

Crown.     Clarendon  Press. 
Vahlen,  T.     Aristotelische  Aufsatze.     Wien  :  Gerold's  Sohn. 
Westphal,  R.     Die  Verbalflexion  der  lateinischen  Sprache.    Jena : 

Costenoble. 


ERRATA  IN  No.  61. 

Page  457,  col.  a,  line  30,  dele  **  the  first  part." 
„    460    „    „    „    13  from  foot,  for  "  Cheroth  "  read  "  Cheretb." 
With  reference  to  paragraph  2,  col.  a,  page  457,  it*  should  be  noticed  that  there 
are  three  of  the  receipts  referred  to ;  see,  for  the  third,  the  preface  to  Wrij^t's 
Catalogue,  p.  x,  foil. 
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